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TO  ONE  WHOM  I  WOULD  FOBGET. WITHERED  VIOLETS. 


FATE  AND  A  HEART. 
It  titts  midnighb  whoA  I  listened, 

And  I  hcai^  two  voices  speak ; 
One  was  liar$h  and  stem  and  crael, 

And  the  other  soft  and  weak : 
Yet  I  saw  no  vision  enter, 

And  I  heard  no  steps  depart 
Of  this  tyrant  and  bis  captive;— 

Fate  it  might  be  and  a  heart. 

Thus  the  stem  voice  spake  in  triamph : 

"  I  liavo  shut  your  life  away 
From  the  radiant  world  of  natnre 

And  the  perfumed  light  of  day. 
Ton,  who  loved  to  steep  your  spirit 

In  the  charm  of  earth's  delight, 
See  no  glory  of  the  d^ime, 

And  no  sweetness  of  the  night" 

But  the  soft  voice  answered  calmly : 

*'  Nay ;  for  when  the  March  winds  bring 
Just  a  whisper  to  my  window, 

I  can  dream  the  rest  of  spring ; 
And  to-day  I  saw  a  swallow 

Flitting  past  m^  prison  bars. 
And  my  cell  has  lust  one  corner. 

Whence  at  night  I  see  the  stars.'* 

Bat  its  bitter  taunt  repeatinr, 

Cried  the  harsh  voice:  "When  are  they- 
All  the  friends  of  former  houn 

Who  forget  your  name  to-day  1 
All  the  links  of  love  are  shattered, 

Which  yon  thought  so  strong  before. 
And  your  life  is  doubly  lonely 

And  alone,  since  Iot^  no  more." 

Bnt  the  low  voice  spake  still  lower : 

"  Nav ;  I  know  tne  golden  chain 
Of  my  love  is  purer,  stronger^ 

For  the  cruel  fire  of  pain : 
They  remember  me  no  longer, 

Bnt  I,  grieving  here  alone. 
Bind  their  souls  to  me  forever. 

By  the  love  within  my  own." 

Bnt  the  voice  cried :  "  Once,  remember, 

Ton  devoted  soul  and  mind 
To  the  welfare  of  your  brethren. 

To  the  service  of  your  kind : 
Now,  what  sorrow  can  you  comfort, 

Tou,  who  lie  in  helpless  pain. 
With  an  impotent  compassion, 

Fretting  out  your  life  in  vain  ?  " 

•'  Nay ; "  and  then  the  gentle  answer 

Rose  more  loud  and  full  and  clear ; 
"  For  the  sake  of  all  my  brethren, 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  here ! 
Poor  had  been  my  life's  best  efforts. 

Now  I  waste  no  thought  or  breath; 
For  the  prayer  of  those  who  saffsr 

Has  the  strength  of  love  and  death." 
^C&ruhiU  Magazine,  A.  A.  P. 


rt  Om  WHOM  I  WOULD  FOBtS^. 
I  Wron d  mine  honor  to  descend 

To  scorn  of  thee. 
It  is  not  thine  to  comprehend 
Aught  that  has  birth  or  life  in  me ; 
And  if  my  spirit  wiU  not  bead 
To  stoop  beneath  the  low-arched  raoU 
Wherein  thy  puny  soul  is  penned. 
Not  thme  the  (anlt. 

Not  thine  the  fanlt  thou  canst  not  feel 

The  pride  of  truth; 
That  self  s  auU  armor  clogs  with  sted 
The  sbaring  impulse  odhj  yonth. 
And  thou,  poor  slave  to  thine  own  wea]« 
Hast  dreamed  it  blended  with  deceit, 
And  offered  what  thou  hast  of  zeal 

At  shrine  unmeet. 

There  is  a  veil  before  thine  eyes 

'  That  dims  God's  light. 
And  shapes  small  things  in  ^ant  goise. 
And  nothing  noble  shapes  aright 
As,  when  the  night  fog  shrouds  the  skies, 
The  glimmering  lamps  that  cheer  the  base, 
'  More  glorious  to  dull  gazers  rise 
Thaii  Heaven's  rays. 
,  •    .      *  #  •  # 

Pass  on ;  I  somewhat  soil  my  mind 
In  thy  contempt, 

Jet  were  I  scomlesa  I  were  blind ; 
nd  I  am  bitterer  that  I  dreamed 
Soine  hidden  spark  in  thee  to  find 
That  might  awake  to  trath  and  good. 
And  that  my  hopes  spake  as  the  wind 
Not  understood. 

Go,  and  such  happiness  attend 

As  thou  canst  know; 
No  envying  ear  my  thought  shall  lend 
To  learn  horn  whirrs  thy  fortune's  wheel ; 
Be  glad,  but  never  seek  to  blend     * 
One  thread  of  life  with  mine ;  for  me^ 
I  pray  thee  never  call  me  friend- 
That  oonld  not  be. 

Thoscas  AsttB* 


WITHEBED  VIOLSTS. 

tiONO  years  have  passed,  pale  flowers,  since  yot 
Were  called  and  given  m  brightest  bloon^^ 

By  one  whose  eye  eclipsed  your  bln»— 
Whose  breath  was  like  your  own  perfttme. 

Long  years !— bnt  diougfa  yonr  bloom  be  gone. 
The  firagranoe  which  yonr  freshness  shM 

Snrfives  as  memory  lingers  on 
When  all  that  blest  its  birth  has  fled. 

Thns  hues  and  hopes  will  pass  away,— 
Thus  youth  and  bloom  and  bliss  depart; 

Ob,  what  is  left  when  these  decay  t 
The  faded  leaf— the  withered  heart 
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BELIGION   WITHOUT  A    CRECD. 


BEUGION  WITHOUT  A  CDEED. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Christian  OUerver: — 

81E, — ^In  vour  recent  animadyeraioiiB  on 
the  fasbionaole  error  of  the  day,  you  have 
been  obviously,  and  very  naturally,  unable 
to  deal  with  aU  its  parts  and  aspects.  One 
of  these  aspects,  on  which  you  nave  merely 
touched  in  passing,  is  that  of  the  universal 
absenee  of  any  ^ing  like  form  or  s^tem. 
All  existing  modes  m  belief  are  assailed  in 
tun;  bat  nothing  is  offered  in  their  room. 

Tlus,  however,  is  not  new ;  or  at  least  not 
«f  very  recent  appearance.  Since  the  first 
budding  of  what  lifr.  Conybeare  desmbed 
•s  the  *'  Broad  Church  Theology,"  its  vague- 
ness and  obsciirity,  its  want  of  any  definite 
outline  or  intelli^ble  character,  nas  been 
fte(|uently  complamed  of.  In  Archbishop 
Whateley's  Cautions  for  the  Times,  ^nhiitkea 
some  eight  years  since,  there  occurs  an  ad- 
mbable  description  of  this  peculiarity  of  the 
new  schooL  In  the  twenty-ninth  number 
the  writer  says : — 

"  The  iivjary  done  by  vague  and  indeterminate 
fonns  of  expression  upon  practical  subjects— 
snch  OS  theology,  morals,  and  politics, — ^has  been 
well  compared  to  the  mischievons  effects  of  a 
London  fog.  The  danger  in  both  cases  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  light  and  obscurity.  If  the 
abience  of  light  were  total,  and  the  darkness 
were,  like  that  of  Egypt, '  a  darkness  that  might 
be  felt,' — ^an  entire  suspension  of  all  human  ac- 
thrity  would  ensue.  'They  saw  not  one  an- 
Giber,  neither  rose  any  from  his  place.'  Bat  the 
Ught  in  a  fog  is  just  safficient  to  tempt  men  to 
continue  their  business,  and  venture  abroad; 
tboogh  not  enough  to  save  them  from  the  risk 
of  ronnine  against  a  lamp-post,  or  stumbling 
down  a  cellar.  So  likewise,  in  the  case  of  an 
imeUeetual  base,  the  great  danger  is,  that  men, 
wi^  nothing  better  than  half-views  and  glim- 
moring  notions  of  things,  will  nevertheless  jadge 
and  act  as  confidently  as  if  they  were  judging 
sad  acting  in  the  broad  daylight  of  clear  rea- 
son. .  •  .  Let  the  reader  imagine  to  himself. 
If  he  can,  a  mist  so  resplendent  with  gay  pris- 
aatic  colors,  that  men  should  forget  its  incon- 
veoienco  in  their  admiration  of  its  beanty,  and 
a  kind  of  ndndar  taste  should  prevail,  for  prefer- 
ring that  glorious  dimness  to  valgar  daylight, 
liothing  8lK>rt  of  such  a  case  as  this  could  am>rd 
a  paraUel  to  the  mischief  done  by  some  late 
writers,  at  present  popular  in  'England  and 
America ; — a  sort  of  *  children  of  the  mist,'  who 
wage  war  npon  Christianity  under  cover  of  the 
twilight.  These  persons  liave  long  been  accas- 
toming  their  disciples  to  admire,  as  a  style  truly 
l^ilosophical,  what  can  hardly  be  described 
odierwiso  than  as  a  certain  haae  of  words  imper- 
fcetlj  understood,  through  which  some  remote 
Unas,  scarcely  disthiguishable  in  their  outlines, 
ftom  as  it  were  upon  me  view,  in  a  kind  of  dusky 
|raodeur  whkh  vastly  exaggerates  their  proper- 


aimed  at  such  philosophers  as  Emerson  and 
Carlik,  and  such  theologians  as  Kingsley 
and  Maurice.  There  is  a  change,  and  a  per- 
ceptible difierence,  when  we  co^pe  to  the 
more  recent  writings  of  Jowett,  Temple,  and 
Baden  Powell.  We  find  less  brilliancy,  and 
less  obscurity.  Some  of  the  authors  of  the 
volume  of  Essays  and  Remews  of  which  you 
have  already  spoken,  do  really  seem  to  wish 
to  make  themselves  understood.  I  do  not 
thiik  that  there  is  any  affectation  of  fine 
writing,  or  any  desire  to  be  thought  "  pro- 
found,'' in  either  Dr.  Temple  or  Mr.  Jowett* 
But  there  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  which 
is  more  important  than  all  others,  and  which 
clearly  exists  among  all  these  parties ;— and 
that  is,  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Chns- 
tiani^,— >the  Christianity  of  the  ancient 
Creeds,  the  Protestant  Confessions,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  wiQund  substituting  ang 
thijM  in  its  room* 

The  most  explidt  confession  or  dedaratioB 
of  this  kind,  is  found  in  Mr.  Jowett's  mo* 
posal  for  a  new  kind  of  Chrntian  missions^ 
—a  proposal  which  evinces,  at  once,  botik 
the  author's  sincerity,  and  also  his  extreme 
simplicity.  The  Bible  he  gravely  proposes 
to  leave  behind,  saying,— 

"  It  is  not  the  book  of  Scripture  which  we 
should  seek  to  give  them,  to  bo  reverenced  like 
the  Vedas  and  the  Koran ;  hot  the  trnth  of  the 
book,  the  mind  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in 
which  all  lesser  details  and  differences  should  be 
lost  and  absorbed.  Wo  want  to  awaken  in  them 
the  sense  that  God  is  their  father,  and  they  his 
children ; — that  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
theory  about  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But 
to  teach  in  this  spirit,  the  missionary  should 
himself  be  able  to  separate  the  accidents  from 
the  essence  of  religion ;  he  should  be  conscious 
that  the  power  of  the  gospel  resides  not  in  the 
particulars  of  theology,  but  in  the  Christian  life.'* 
—P.  428. 

Does  it  not  seem  at  least  probable,  that 
8i  Paul  understood  wherein  consisted  '*  the 
Dower  of  the  gospel,"  ^uite  as  well  as  Mr. 
jowett?^  And  he  explams  his  theory  of  mis- 
sions with  great  explidtness  j  teUing  us, 
that— 

"  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom :  but  wevrtach  Christ  cruci' 
fied;  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness; — but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." — I 
Cor.  i.  23. 


The  field  of  CSiristian  missions  is  not  aa 
untrodden  field ; — there  is  no  lack  of  the 
lessons  of  experience  there.  Has  Mr.  Jow- 
ett never  studied  those  lessons?  and  yet 
does  he  now  desure  to  propose  a  new  theory, 
TloB  grave  and  just  rebuke iras  probably  (a  new  method  of  teacmng,  to  uaP    Lethina 
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read  the  story  of  Regent's  Town,  where 
William  Johnson,  in  a  few  short  years, 
Christianized  a  large  Tillage  of  sara^s ; — 
or  the  ns^pative  (u  the  Burmese  mission, 
where  Judson  carried  Christianitpr  into  a  whole 
nation,  and  let  him  show  us,  if  he  can,  any 
single  instance  in  which  a  missionary,  without 
^  £e  particulars  of  theology,"  has  conrerted, 
-->we  will  not  say  a  Tillage,  or  a  nation,  but 
eTen  a  single  human  being. 

More  than  half  a  century  ag^o,  both  the 
true  and  the  false  theories  of  missions  were 
described  in  one  of  the  simple  narratiTCs  of 
the  United  Brethren.  Johannes,  a  North 
American  Indian,  thus  described  the  mode 
and  manner  of  his  own  conTcrsion  :— 

**  Brethren,  I  hare  been  a  heathen,  and  haTo 
grown  old  araoti^  them ;  therefore  I  know  very 
well  how  it  is  with  the  heathen,  and  how  they 
think.  A  preacher  once  came  to  n%  desiring  to 
instruct  us,  and  he  began  by  proving  that  there 
was  a  Qod.  On  which  we  said  to  him, '  Well, 
and  dost  thou  think  we  are  ignorant  of  that  ? 
Now  go  back  again  to  the  place  from  whence 
thou  earnest/ 

"  Soon  after,  another  prescher  came,  and  be- 
ga9  to  teach  us,  saying,  '  Yon  mast  not  steal, 
nor  drink  too  much,  nor  lie,  nor  load  wicked 
lives.'  And  we  answered  him,  '  Fool  that  thou 
art !  dost  thou  think  that  we  do  not  know  that  ? 
Go  and  learn  it  first  thyself,  and  teach  the  peo- 
ple whom  thou  belongest  to,  not  to  do  tnose 
things.'    Thas  we  sent  him  away. 

**  Bat,  some  time  after,  Christian  Henry,  one 
of  the  brethren,  came  to  me  into  my  hat,  and 
sat  down  by  mo.  His  discourse,  was  nearly  in 
these  words,  '  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  sends  me  to  ac- 
quaint thee,  that  he  would  gladly  save  thee,  and 
make  theo  happy,  and  deliver  thee  from  the  mis- 
erable state  in  which  thou  liest  at  ]>resent.  To 
this  end  he  became  a  man.  gave  his  life  a  ran- 
aom  for  roan,  and  shed  his  blood  for  man.  All 
tliat  believe  in  the  name  of  this  Jesus,  obtain 
the  forj^vencs?  of  sins.  To  all  those  who  re- 
ceive him  by  faith,  he  gives  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  Qod.  The  Holy  Spirit  dwelleth  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  are  made  free  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  from  the  slavery  and  dominion 
of  sin.  And  though  thou  art  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, yet  if  thou  prayest  to  the  Father  in  his 
name,  and  believest  ia  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  thy 
sins,  thou  shalt  be  heard  and  saved,  and  he  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life,  and  thou  shalt  live 
with  him  in  heaven  forever.' 

*'  When  he  had  finished  hb  discourse,  he  lay 
down  upon  a  board  in  my  hut,  fatigued  by  bis 
joamey,  and  fell  asleep. 

*'  But  I  could  never  foiget  hb  words.  They 
constantly  recurred  to  my  mind  ;  even  though  I 
went  to  sleep,  I  dreamed  of  the  blood  which 
Christ  had  shed  for  tis.  I  thought,  '  This  is 
very  strange,  and  quite  different  from  what  I 
have  ever  heard.'  So  I  went  and  interpreted 
Christian  Henry's  words  to  the  other  Indians, 
and  thus,  through  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  an  awaken- 
ing took  place  among  us.    I  tell  yon,  therefore, 


brethren,  preach  to  the  heathen  Christ,  his  blood, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  death,  if  you  would  have 
your  words  to  gain  an  entrance  among  them  ;  if 
you  wish  to  confer  a  blessing  upon  them." 

A  mission  to  the  heathen,  on  the  prindpleft 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Jowett,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  absurdities  that  any  mind  could 
conceive.  The  first  idea  of  a  mission  in* 
Tohes  a  message, — some  gospel,  or  good 
news,  which  is  to  be  declared  to  those  who 
are  the  object  of  such  mission.  And  what 
is  that  message  to  be  P 

Is  it  to  be  that  of  St  Paul,--<<  I  deliTered 
to  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received, 
— ^how  ^t  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  "  ? 

No,  that  will  hardly  do ;  for  some  of  these 
SeTon  Essayists  certcunly  do  not  belioTe  that 
**  Christ  died  for  our  sins  "  at  all. 

Will  they  giTe  the  heathen  the  BiUe  P 
No,  that  would  be  out  of  the  question;  for 
when  a  poor  African  began  with  the  Irst 
page,  and  asked  if  that  history  was  true,  the 
missionary  would  haTO  to  reply  Q>n  the 
principles  of  the  SoTcn  Essays),  **  No,  it  is 
not  true."  Will  they  giTO  a  poor  heathen, 
then,  the  creed  ?  No,  nardly  that ;  for  the 
creed  declares  that  God  is  the  Maker  of 
heaTcn  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  Tisibde 
and  inTisible ;  and  some  of  these  essayists 
are  rejoicing  in  the  thought,  that  '*  the  idea 
of  ereatian  **  has  been  found  to  be  an  error ! 
The  creed,  too,  says  that  '*  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salTation ''  Christ  came  down  from 
heaTen ;  and  the  idea  of  **  salTation  "  is  not 
entertained  by  these  writers. 

Will  the  catechism,  then,  furnish  the  mes- 
sage P  No;  for  the  catechism  teaches  the 
scholar  to  profess  belief  in  **  God  the  Fatker, 
who  made  me  and  all  the  varld;  Ood  the 
Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind ;  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and 
all  the  elect  people  of  God."  And  our  sup- 
posed missionary  would  be  no  bclicTer  in 
any  of  these  statements. 

Such  a  missionary  might,  indeed,  get  as 
far  as  pure  Deism,  just  as  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte silenced  the  French  savana  in  Egypt 
who  had  been  prating  atheism,  by  pointme 
to  the  starry  heaTens,  and  demanding,  **  And 
who  made  all  these  ?  "  But  how  much  fur- 
ther can  he  earrr  the  argument  tntkoui  the 
Scriptures  ?  Will  not  the  Tast  amount  of  sin 
and  misery  which  always  coTers  the  earth 
call  in  Tain  for  an  explanation  P  Can  he 
argue  better  than  Epicurus,  who  reflected 
that  *<  Either  the  Deity  wills  against  stII, 
but  cannot  accomplish  his  will ;  or  he  can, 
but  wills  not ;  or  he  neither  wills  nor  can ;  or 
he  bodi  wills  and  can.  But  if  the  latter, 
I  why  all  this  evil  proTalent  in  the  world  P  " 

But  Mr.  Jowett  will  answer,  that  he  has 
I  proposed  to  giTe  to  the  heathen,  not  so  moch 
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tfie  mere  book,  as  **  tlie  troth  of  the  book, — 
the  mind  of  Christ  and  his  apostles." 

WonderM  delusion !  for  a  man  to  dream 
that  he  can  inculcate  the  teaching  or  truth 
of  a  book,  when  he  has  besun  by  destroying 
the  credit  and  authority  of  that  book.  The 
Tolume  which  Mr.  Jowett  and  Dr.  Temple 
baye  ushered  into  the  world  leaves  scarcely  a 
p^e  of  Holy  Scripture  unauestioned.  The 
Bible  is  declared  to  be  only  a  fragment  or 
Testige  of  some  former  bible  which  has  per^ 
iaheo.  Book  after  book  is  denied  to  be  gen- 
uine. The  plainest  statements  of  Moses  are 
affirmed  to  be  wholly  untrue.  Nearly  all  the 
&ct8  described  in  the  ffospels  are  rejected  as 
ftbulous  and  incredible.  And  haying  thus 
reduced  the  book,  in  point  of  credibihty,  to 
a  leyel  with  the  Diad  of  Homer,  Mr.  Jowett 
would  send  his  missionary  forth  to  preach 
something  taken  out  of  it !  But  what  man 
of  education  or  common  sense  throughout 
the  heathen  world  would  not  meet  him  with 
the  reasonable  demand  for  some  credentials, 
some  authority?  And  the  Bible,  as  a  true 
dociunent,  haying  been  giyen  up  at  the  out- 
set, what  authority,  what  credentials,  could 
such  an  ambassador  produce?  How  could 
he  possibly  meet  the  demand,  **  Show  me 
why  I  am  to  belieye  what  you  say  ?  You  tell 
me  this  or  that  about  Ood,  and  Ms  goodness. 
Where  is  your  proof?  I  see  wickedness  and 
wretchedness  on  eyery  side ;  if  Ood  is  good 
and  powerful,  as  you  say,  why  is  all  Vm  ? 
But,  above  all,  when  you  declare  to  me  cer- 
tain things,  and  want  me  to  believe  them, 
have  you  any  better  reason  to  give  me  than 
this,  that  they  suit  your  taste,  and  seem  to 
you  just  and  right  ?  If  you  have  no  better 
or  stronger  reason  to  ^ve  than  this,  it  is  not 
likely  tbat  we  shall  give  up  our  old  belief 
and  0I4  practices  merely  to  please  you." 

Li  b  lief,  to  repeat  Dr.  Vanghan's  irrefraga- 
ble objection:  **jy  we^haoe  not  a  Chris- 
tianUy  9U8tained  by  authentic  documents,  we 
haoe  none  cU  all.*'  If  we  have  not  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  which  is  "  truth  without  any 


mixture  of  error,''  then  we  stand  where  Plato 
and  Aristotle  stood,  and  Christianity  is  nothr 
ing  better  than  a  flattering  dream. 

"  The  particulars  of  theology,"  of  which 
Mr.  Jowett  speaks  so  slightini^y,  and  which 
he  thinks  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  a  heathen,  are  the  roots  of  a  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  to  have  a  Christian  life  with- 
out them,  is  as  absurd  a  thought  as  that  of 
a  child  who  sticks  a  flowering  bough  into  the 
ground  and  expects  it  to  become  a  tree. 

iBut  the  theme  is  a  large  one,  and  seems 
likely  to  lead  me  into  too  great  length. 
What  I  chiefly  wished  to  press  upon  your 
readers  was  the  important  fact,  that  while 
this  new  school  is  ready  to  question  every 
thing  that  we  hold  dear, — the  scriptmres,  the 
atonement,  the  resurrection,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,— it  offers  nothing  in  their  room. 
I  may  boldly  defy  any  one  to  read  carefully 
over  the  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  and 
to  frame  out  of  it  any  thing  like  a  rational 
account  of  what  the  writers  really  hold  to  be 
true.  The  same  deficiency,  the  same  blank, 
has  often  struck  me,  in  conversing  with  dis- 
ciples of  this  school,  in  years  past.  They 
wul  cavil  at  the  Bible ;  deny  its  right  to  the 
tilie  of  the  Wor(}  of  God ;  reduce  its  inspira- 
tion to  very  little  more  Uian  the  inspiration 
of  Plato  or  of  Milton ;  but  when  I  have  asked 
them  for  an  etffirmative  statement,  for  a  ra- 
tional account  of  what  the  Bible  really  is,-— 
its  origin,  its  history,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  authority, — I  never  could  get  any 
answer.  The  whole  power  of  this  school 
seems  to  consist  in  ouestioning,  in  denying, 
in  fulling  down.  I  do  sincerely  believe,  that 
if  the  Seven  Essayists  were  confined  in  seven 
different  cells,  and  were  compelled  to  fur- 
nish, each  by  each,  an  explicit  account  of 
their  personal  belief,  it  woiud  be  found,  that 
instead  of  having  embraced  any  one  intel- 
ligible system,  they  differed  as  widely  from 
each  other,  as  they  do,  one  and  all,  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed  or  the  •Thirty-nine  Articles. 

K.B.S. 


GHuresm  Kixbs.— They  do  not  consider  any 
pursuit  so  frivolous  as  to  be  denied  the  best  aa- 
yantages  of  science— not  even  the  flying  of  paper 
kites.  It  is  strange  to  see  sober,  sedate  mer- 
chants tagging  away  at  a  long  string  gaiding  a 
kite  very  effectaally  in  the  air.  Some  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  birds,  and  the  hovering  of  the 
kestral,  or  the  quick  dive  of  the  sparrow-hawk  is 
beantifnUy  imitated  by  an  expert  guidance  of  the 
string.  The  first  I  saw  was  m  Shanghai,  and  it 
appcHired  so  real  that  I  ^t  down  a  rifle  and  tried 
to  shoot,  but  was  told  itwas  onlyakita.    **To 


be  sure  it  is ;  why  not  have  a  shot  at  it  1  **  and 
it  was  some  time  till  I  understood  it  was  a  pa- 
per, not  the  bird,  kite.  The  Chinese  beat  us  hol- 
low in  these  things,  especially  in  the  "  messen- 
gers" that  they  send  spinning  up  the  string. 
They  send  up  prettily  painted,  gigantic  butter- 
flies with  outspread  wings,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  a  simple  contrivance  to  make  them  collapse 
when  the  butterfly  reaches  the  kite,  and  as  soon 
as  they  collapse,  down  comes  the  butterfly,  slid- 
rag  along  the  string,  ready  to  be  adjusted  for  an- 
o£er  flight. 
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ppom  Once  a  Week. 
BACHEL. 

Illness  and  sorrow  had  done  their  work 
upon  Randolph  Grey.  He  was  so  altered, 
that  his  best  friends  would  scarce  have  known 
him ;  for  the  mental  was  even  greater  than 
the  physical  change.  The  depression  of  his 
spirits  was  such,  that  it  appeared  as  if  noth- 
ing could  rouse  him.  Formerly  cordial  and 
warm-hearted,  he  now  exhibited  a  morbid  de- 
sire for  solitude,  and  shunned  all  those  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  his  happier  days. 
This  might  be,  in  part,  attributable  to  va- 
paired  health,  but  cause  and  effect  were 
closely  allied,  and  if  bodily  weakness  landed 
to  depress  his  spirits,  their  depression  efiEect- 
ually impeded  the  recovery  of  his  strength. 
His  physician  recommended  change  of  air 
and  scene,  and  adverted  to  the  bracing  ef- 
fects of  sea-breezes,  and  the  patient  acqui- 
esced with  more  readiness  than  mi^ht  have 
been  expected  from  his  now  habitual  apathy. 

But  Captain  Grey  himself  had  become 
weary  of  remaining  in  town ;  his  spirit  turned 
with  loathing  from  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
city.  He  loneed  to  escape,  not  only  Q*om 
every  face  he  Knew,  but  from  the  unknown 
myriads  whose  very  existence  in  his  vicinity 
seemed  to  him  an  oppression  and  a  con- 
straint His  place  of  abode  by  the  sea  was 
not  prescribed ;  he  would  seek  it  where  he 
mi^ht  be  most  secure  of  the  solitude  for 
which  he  longed.  He  decided  upon  a  small 
fishing  village  on  the  Cornish  coast,  not  far 
from  the  Land's  End;  nor  could  he  have 
found  a  place  that  better  answered  histre- 
quircments.  The^e  was  not  even  a  gentle- 
man's house  within  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  and  the  village  itself  consisted  merely 
of  fishermen's  huts,  diversi&ed  by  one  small 
general  shop,  which  was  also  the  post-office, 
to  which  letters  came  in  small  numbers  and 
at  rare  intervals,  the  school,  the  church,  the 

Sarsonage,  and  a  fannhouse  in  which  Ran- 
olph  Grey  found  board  and  lodging.  The 
Bcenery  was  bare,  but  bold  and  romantic; 
and  there  was  a  fine  rocky  beach,  where  he 
could  wander  or  sit  for  hours  when  not  dis- 
[posed  to  breast  the  waves  in  one  of  the  fish- 
ing-smacks. Such  a  residence  would  answer 
perfectly  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  he 
intended  to  devote  to  the  dreary  luxury  of 
perfect  solitude;  for  solitude  peopled  with 
sad  thoughts  is  dreary  indeed. 

Four  or  five  days  passed,  or  were  dreamed 
away  by  him,  chiefly  in  sitting  on  the  beach 
and  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  rolling  of  the 
waves.  He  had  loved  them  as  a  child,  but 
their  monotonous  murmur  failed  to  soothe 
him,  for  with  it  mingled  the  voices  of  those 
who  had  brightened  existence  to  him  in  those 
early  days,  and  from  whom  the  separation, 
by  oeathy  absence,  or  estrangementi  made  it 


so  gloomy  now.  As  he  gazed  and  listened, 
he  grew  more  sad,  more  listless,  more  de- 
sponding. The  loneliness  he  had  sought  op« 
Eressed  him,  yet  he  knew  it  not,  and  shnmk. 
ut  the  more  morbidly  even  from  the  sight 
of  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  on  the  beach, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  projecting  rock, 
immersed  as  usual  in  his  gloomy  musings, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  un- 
welcome sound  of  an  approaching  footstep* 
He  turned,  and  to  his  surprise,  beheld  a  fe- 
male figure  advancing  along  the  rocks  which 
jutted  out  beyond  tne  spot' where  he  wa9 
seated  into  a  kind  of  promontory,  against 
the  extreme  point  of  which  the  advancing 
tide  was  beginning  to  ripple. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  retreat  at  oneo, 
butshe  was  checked  by  the  reflection  that  the 
rock  beneath  which  he  sat  would  doubtless 
conceal  him,  whereas  if  he  rose  he  should  be 
exposed  to  view ;  and,  moreover,  with  his 
attention  had  been  aroused  some  spark  of 
latent  curiosity,  which  induced  liim  to  stay 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  stranger. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  peasant  women  of 
the  district ;  her  dress,  though  simple,  as  be- 
fitted the  crags  and  waves  amidst  which  it 
was  worn,  was  evidently  that  of  a  gentle- 
woman. He  could  only  conclude  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  clergyman.  With  a  light,  firm 
step  she  advanced  along  the  jagged  rocks 
till  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the  little 
promontory.  There  she  sat  down.  A,  slight, 
very  slight,  breeze  came  in  from  the  sea,  and 
she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  turned  tp  meet 
it,  as  if  to  let  it  play  the  more  freely  around 
her  brow.  Ho  could  now  see  her  face  plunly* 
It  gave  him  the  impression  of  one  recovering 
from  recent  illness ;  for  though  still  young  it 
was  pale,  and  looked  worn  and  almost  hag-, 
gard.  She  sat  fo»  some  time  with  fold^ 
hands,  gazing  fixedly  out  to  seaward;  her 
countenance  growing  ever  sadder  as  she 
gazed.  At  length  he  heard  a  long,  deep« 
arawn  sigh,  and,  turning  away  from  the  sea, 
she  leaned  her  head  against  the  rock,  and 
wept 

The  curiosity,  not  to  say  the  interest,  of 
Captain  Grey  was  excited;  there  was  a 
strange  similarity  between  tMs  woman's  sit- 
uation and  his  own.  Like  him,  she  came 
with  her  load  of  sorrow  to  seek  comfort  from 
the  lonely  shore,  the  restless  waves ;  like  him, 
she  failed  to  find  it.  Could  she  indeed  be, 
as  he  had  imagined,  the  clergyman's  wife? 
In  a  tranquil  home,  in  the  midst  of  duties, 
surrounded  by  ties,  in  a  position  Uiat  seemed 
to  him  so  Iiap|)y  because  it  contrasted  so 
forcibly  with  his  own— what  secret  grief 
could  be  eating  to  her  heart's  core  P 

While  he  was  thus  pondering,  the  twi« 
Ufj^t  was  dosing  in,  and  silffiitlyUie  tide  had 
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tlfto  trcmnd  them.  It  was  time  to  retreat. 
The  stranger  raised  her  head,  and  wiped 
sway  her  tears;  then  rose,  and  after  one 
more  long  gaze  over  the  darkening  sea,  put 
on  her  bonnet,  and  retraced  her  steps  over 
tiie  rocks.  The  waves  had  by  this  lime 
flowed  completely  round  their  base,  forcing  a 
ehannel  between  them  and  the  beadi,  which, 
though  by  no  means  dangerous,  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  cross.  This  Captain  Grey  observed ; 
and,  passing  round  the  rock  that  she  might 
not  msoover  how  near  he  had  been  to  her, 
he  approached  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
bowing,  offered  his  hand  to  help  her.  She 
seemed  surprised,  even  startled ;  but  she  ac- 
cepted his  assistance,  bowed  her  thanks  in 
•Hence,  and  they  passed  on  their  several 
wm  wiUiout  having  exchanged  a  word. 

The  next  day  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
aalled  upon  Bandolph  Grejr.  Learning  that 
a  stranger  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  rarm, 
ke  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  whether  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him.  Captain 
Grey  had  no  opportunity  of  avoiding  this 
well-meant  visit,  as  he  would  probably  have 
desired ;  for,  as  he  chanced  to  be  at  home, 
the  landlady  ushered^.  Wood  at  once  into 
the  parlor. 

Though  hia  duties  were  confined  to  so  re- 
mote a  spot,  and  to  a  sphere  so  narrow,  Mr. 
Wood  was  a  man  of  education  andability ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  solitude  of  the  last  few 
days  had  made  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice 
less  unwelcome  to  Randolph  Grey  than  he 
would  have  admitted  even  to  himself.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  clergyman's  conversation 
to  faSr  won  upon  him,  that  his  heart  was  un- 
locked to  give  him  some  slight  intimation  of 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  seek 
tiiis  secluded  retreat^  that  the  two  gentlemen 
sat  long  in  discourse  together,  and  that  be- 
fore the  visit  ended.  Captain  Gre^  had  ac- 
cepted the  pressing  invitation  of  his  new  ac- 
auaintance  to  drink  tea  at  the  parsonage  on 
be  following  evening,  and  when  the  time 
came,  stimulated  perhaps  by  curiosity  to  see 
the  clergyman's  wife,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  mlfilment  of  his  engagement  with 
less  reluctance  than  he  would  mn  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  felt. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wood, 
however,  he  was  wellnigh  disappointed  to  find 
how  well  she  answered  to  his  preconceived 
idea  of  what  she  ought  to  be.  She  was 
some  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and 
M>peared  as  active,  brisk,  and  cheerful  a  lit- 
tle woman  as  one  could  wish  to  see— happy 
in  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her  duties. 
His  conjectures  about  the  stranger  were  all 
•t  fault,  and  he  was  pondering  how  he  could 
frwna  an  inquiry  concerning  her  without  be- 
traying the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed, 
when  lie  was  spared  the  trouble  by  Mr. 


Wood,  who,  seeing  tea  was  ready,  inquired 
of  his  wife  whether  **  Rachel "  were  not  well 
that  she  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance. 

"She  is  coming  down  direcUy," replied 
Mrs.  Wood,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  think 
she  has  seemed  more  depressed  than  usual 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  a  little  society  will 

Eerhaps  do  her  good.    She  is  a  lady  who  is 
ving  with  us,"  added  Mrs.  Wood,  in  expla- 
nation to  her  guest. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
"Rachel"  entered.  She  was  indeed  the 
Itody  of  the  Rocks ;  and  as  Mr.  Wood  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Morland,  Captain  Grey 
perceived  that  she  recognized  him,  though 
apparently  with  little  interest,  and  no  em- 
barrassment. She  thanked  him  couiteously 
for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  her, 
which  led  to  an  explanation  of  their  meet- 
ing, and  of  their  mutual  surprise  at  seeing  in 
so  lonely  a  spot  a  stranger  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  peasant. 

After  tnis  Miss  Morland  lapsed  into  si- 
lence, leaving  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  to 
sustain  the  conversation  with  their  guest: 
but  his  interest  was  excited,  and  he  exam- 
ined her  closely.  She  might  almost  havo 
been  called  handsome,  or  rather  striking, 
for  her  beauty  was  less  that  of  form  or  col* 
oring  than  of  expression,  although  now 
her  countenance  was  melancholy  ahnost  to 
gloom.  He  thought  he  perceived  i^er  the 
same  listless  desppndency  of  which*  e  him- 
self so  well  knew  the  bitterness;  and  hie 
sympathy  being  thus  excited,  he  exerted 
hfmself  to  relieve  it  by  attracting  her  inter- 
est and  attention.  He  could  be  very  agree- 
able when  he  wished  it;  and  now  he  suc- 
ceeded perhaps  all  the  better  that  his  motive 
was  a  kind  and  unselfish  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  were  charmed  with  him,  and  even  thd 
melapcholy  Rachel  at  length  looked  up,  and 
took  her  part  in  the  conversation  with  some 
appearance  of  zest,  and  in  doing  so  gave  in- 
voluntary evidence  of  both  a  quick  appre- 
hension and  a  cultivated  mind.  As  for  Cap- 
tain Grey,  if  he  had  helped  to  entertain 
others,  he  was  himself  rewarded,  for  he  was 
astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the  time  had 
slipped  away ;  and  still  more  so,  to  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  wearied  by  an  evening  passed  in 
the  society  of  his  feUow-creatures  as  by  an 
equal  number  of  hours  spent  alone. 

A  beginning  havins  thus  been  made,  few 
days  empsed  m  whicn  he  did  not  meet  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parsonage.  He  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Wood  about  Rachel,  but  learnt 
very  little.  About  two  years,  before  the  pa- 
tron of  the  living  had  written  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Wood  would  admit  as  a  boarder 
a  lady  with  whom  he  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted! but  whom  he  knew  to  be  detizona 
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of  finding  a  home  in  some  retired  Tillage  on 
the  sea-coast  Understanding  that  her  po- 
sition was  a  yery  lonely  one,  and  that  it 
would  he  an  act  of  kindness  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Wood  agreed  to  receive  her,  and  she  had 
arrived  two  years  before,  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  evidently  in  great  af- 
fliction. 8he  proved  not  only  most  amiable 
in  disposition,  but  very  valuable  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  parish,  and  her  host  and  host- 
ess had  become  sincerely  attached  to  her. 
But  open  and  unreservea  as  she  appeared 
in  other  respects,  she  had  never  communi- 
cated to  them  her  previous  history :  all  she 
had  ever  said  about  it,  was  to  beg  they  would 
not  question  her,  as  it  was  too  pamful  to 
dwell  upon.  She  had,  however,  at  different 
times,  made  mention  of  a  father  and  mother, 
a  sister,  and  a  cousin  whom  she  had  lost, 
and  of  the  latter  with  such  evident  emotion 
that  they  imagined  he  had  perhaps  been  her 
lover  or  affianced  husbano.  She  had  now 
no  relations  living,  or  at  least  none  with 
whom  she  kept  up  any  intercourse.  She 
was  habitually  calm  and  quiet,  and  now 
much  more  even  iu  spirits  than  she  had 
been  at  first,  though  stiU  appearing  at  times 

SeaUy  depressed ;  and  even  when  Mr.  and 
rs.  Wood  occasionally  quitted  their  seclu- 
sion to  visit  some  of  their  relations,  Rachel, 
though  pressed  to  accompany  them,  pre- 
feired  remaining  behind  alone,  to  renewmff, 
even  sli^tiy,  her  intercourse  with  the  world. 
^  To  this  scanty  information  Captain  Grey 
listened  with  an  interest  which  increased  as 
he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Miss  Morland.  His  own  morbid  apathy 
had  passed  away.  Every  morning  he  arose, 
not  as  formerly,  to  a  dreary  blank,  but  to  the 
interest  of  his  new  acquaintance,  for  he  had 
now  an  object  before  nim,  that  of  winning 
her  back  at  once  from  her  sorrow  and  from 
her  strict  seclusion. 

It  did  not  seem  that  his  efforts  were  fated 
to  be  unsuccessful :  by  degrees  Bachers  list- 
less depression  apneared  to  yield  to  tiiem, 
and  she  awoke  to  the  enjoyment  both  of  the 
natural  scenes  around  her  and  of  the  com- 
'  panionship  and  sympathy  which  brightened 
them;  and  when  he  saw  the  smue  with 
whieh  she  meted  his  approach,  the  evident 

eeasure  which  she  took  m  his  society,  other 
elings  than  those  of  disinterested  kindness 
began,  though  at  first  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, to  dawn  within  him,  and  the  day  was  a 
weary  one  to  him  in  which,  either  in  a  visit 
at  the  parsonage  or  a  ramble  over  the  rocks, 
he  had  not  enjoyed  the  society  of  lUcheL 
His  JBvenings  were  always  spent  in  her  com- 
pany, for  it  had  become  a  settied  thing  that 
ne  should  drink  tea  with  the  Woods,  who, 
liking  all  they  saw  and  all  they  heard  of 


him*  witnessed  with  pleasure  his  inereaong 
intimacy  with  their  mend. 

The  three  weeks  originally  proposed  as 
the  term  of  ins  stay  had  long  since  elapsed* 
but  he  had  found  means  to  prolong  it  under 
different  pretexts,  until  autumn  was  now  far 
advanced.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  linger 
on  forever  without  any  settled  aim  or  pur- 
pose, and  it  crossed  his  mind  that  in  doing 
so  he  might  not  be  acting  honorably  towards 
Miss  Morland,  should  sue  indeed  feel  any 
greater  pleasure  in  his  company  than  in  that 
of  merely  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  He 
rejected  the  unwelcome  scruple  as  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  vanity,  but  could  not  banish  it 
from  his  mind,  and  at  length  reluctantiy  re- 
solved to  depart  the  following  week.  He 
went  u^  to  tne  parsonage,  purposing  to  in- 
form ms  friends  of  his  mtention,  and  was 
himself  astonished  at  the  pain  this  decision 
cost  him,  and  to  find  that  nis  step  was  once 
more  as  slow  and  weary  as  it  had  oeen  when 
he  first  sought  his  present  abode.  It  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wood  were  gone  out  for  the  day,  and 
that  Miss  Morland  was  walking.  He  felt  re- 
prieved. Perhaps  he  had  been  over-hasty ; 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  go  quite  so 
soon ;  at  all  events  he  should  have  time  to 
think  the  matter  over.  Mechanically  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  sea-shore :  often 
and  often  he  had  wandered  there  with  Ra- 
chel Morland ;  was  he  after  a  few  brief  days 
to  do  so  no  more?  Whichever  way  he 
turned  his  eyes,  her  image  seemed  to  ffit 
before  them:  should  he  have  courage  to 
banish  it  from  his  memory,  or  would  it  haunt 
him  thus  in  every  place  ?  As  he  rounded  a 
small  headland,  absorbed  in  these  question- 
ings, he  almost  started  to  see  her  in  life  and 
limb  seated  on  the  sands  at  a  little  distance 
firom  him.  He  thought  how  much  she  was 
altered  since  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her, 
— ^then,  as  now,  gazing  forth  over  the  bound- 
less waters.  The  haggard  paleness  of  her 
cheek  had  given  place  to  a  delicate  but  more 
lifelike  hue;  and  if  her  countenance  still 
bore  the  impress  of  some  past  sorrow,  the 
look  of  hopeless  despondency  was  ^one. 
Was  this  indeed  his  work?  Would  it  be 
undone  by  his  departure ;  and  if  so,  could 
he^ougJU  ne,  to  tear  himself  away  P 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  scarcely 
audible  on  the  soft  sand,  and  she  did  not 
perceive  him  till  he  stood  beside  her  and  ad- 
dressed her.  The  sad,  serious  look  instantly 
vanished  from  her  face,  and  it  was  with  the 
bright  smile  to  which  he  was  now  accus- 
tomed, that  she  turned  to  welcome  him. 
But  it  met  no  answering  smUe,  for  inex|^ca- 
bly  to  himself^  that  look  of  welcome  strength- 
ened him  in  his  pux'pose. 
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**Jm  any  thing  the  matter,  Captain  Grer?" 
asked  Kachel,  alanned  at  the  graye,  mcuan- 
cholv  gaze  which  met  hers. 

**  1  am  thinking  how  soon  the  happy  days 
of  my  stay  here  must  end;  for  I  return  to 
town  next  week,"  was  Randolph's  reply. 

The  light  faded  from  Bachers  eyes,  and 
her  cheek  grew  suddenly  pale. 

**  Going  away  so  soon  P  Is  it  necessary  P  ** 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

She  sighed  and  turned  away  her  head. 

*'  Will  you  really  sometimes  miss  me.  Miss 
MorlandP" 

"  How  could  J  do  otherwise  ?  "  replied  she, 
simply.  **  You  have  been  rery  kind  to  me ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  frif  nd  is  no  trifle  in  so 
lonely  a  life  as  mine,^  she  added  in  a  low 
tone,  while  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  faltering  reso- 
lution of  Randolph  Grey.  Obeying  the  im- 
pulse which  urged  him  on,  in  an  instant  he 
was  seated  on  me  sand  beside  her,  clasping 
her  hands  in  his^ — ^pouring  forth  the  confes- 
sion of  his  love,  and  entreating  her  to  say 
that  they  need  never  part ;  that  neither  her 
life  nor  his  should  henceforth  be  lonely.  He 
spoke  eagerly,  for  he  was  full  of  hope,  but  a 
cnill  passed  over  him  as  he  gazed  on  the  face 
of  Rachel. 

With  cheeks  as  pale  as  marble,  and  eyes 
dilated  as  if  they  beheld  some  appalling  yis- 
ion,  she  listened  to  him  motionless  and  un- 
resisting. At  length  she  strove  to  with- 
draw h^  hand,  but  he  held  it  fast* 

**  Rachel !  what  is  this  P  Surely,  my  words 
cannot  take  you  by  surprise;  you  cannot 
have  been  unconscious  of  my  affection! 
Speak  to  me, — speak,  I  entreat  you !  ** 

"I  will,"  said  Rachel,  faintly.  "I  was 
bHnd,  very  blind ;  but  I  see  it  all  now;  I 
have  sinned  and  must  bear  the  penidW. 
You  must  leave  me.  Captain  Grey.  We 
must  part,  and  forever;— leave  me,  pray 
leave  me." 

**  I  cannot  leave  vou  thus." 

He  could  not  indeed,  for  she  was  almost 
liunting,  and  would  have  sunk  down  upon 
the  sand,  had  he  not  thrown  his  arm  round 
her  to  support  her. 

''Rachel,"  he  continued,  passionately, 
**  Rachel,  what  does  this  mean  P  for  verily  I 
believe  you  love  me,  and  why  would  you  cast 
mefhnn  youP" 

Rachel  made  no  answer,  for  she  could  not ; 
her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  They  seemed 
to  relieve  her,  for  in  a  few  moments  she  sprew 
calmer  and  gently  disengaged  herself  from 
bis  hold. 

**  I  eannot  speak  to  vou  now,"  she  said, 
softly,  **  but  if  you  will  meet  me  here  to- 
morrow evening,  about  this  Ume,  all  shdl 
be  enlained.    You  will  then  tee  that  in- 
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superable  obstades  interpose  between  us* 
Leiave  me  for  the  present ;  we  can  meet  aa 
usual  this  evening  at  the  parsonage,  but 
leave  me  now  I  entreat  you.'^ 

She  spoke  earnestly,  beseechingly;  and 
without  a  word  he  obeyed ;  but  when  he  had 
reached  the  furthest  point  whence  he  could 
see  her,  he  turned  to  look — ^Rachel  still  sat 
where  he  had  left  her,  motionless  beside  the 
foam. 

They  met  in  the  evening,  but  Miss  Mor- 
land  was  pale,  depressed,  and  pre-occupied, 
and  Randolph  Grey,  who  watched  her  in- 
tently, could  by  no  effort  command  his  usual 
flow  of  conversation,  and  took  his  leave  early. 
To  him  the  intervening  hours  passed  wearily 
and  restlessly.  He  longed  for  the  interview 
with  Rachel  which  would  end  his  suspense ; 
yet  he  dreaded  it,  and  might  it  not  also  ex- 
tinguish his  hopes  P  But  even  the  longest 
day  comes  to  a  close,  and  the  days  were  not 
of  the  longest  now. 

Before  the  appointed  time  Captain  Grey 
was  on  the  beacm,  wandering  amongst  the 
rocks,  and  advancing  to  the  jutting  point 
where  he  had  first  seen  RacheL  The  recol- 
lection of  that  hour  came  vividly  across  his 
mind  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  rock  where 
she  had  sat;  he  gazed  out  upon  the  heaving 
sea,  which  seemed  to  him  as  restless  as  his 
own  unquiet  heart  Even  as  he  was  gazing 
he  heard  Rachel's  footstep  upon  the  rooks. 
Silently  he  made  way  for  her,  and  silently 
she  seated  herself  beside  lum.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  took  her  hand  and  looked  into  her 
hce  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach  for  the 
change  he  read  there.  She  was  paler,  more 
haggard  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  even  in 
the  days  of  their  earliest  acquaintance,  and 
her  eyes  heavy  and  dim  with  weeping ;  but 
she  was  ^uite  calm  now.  For  a  few  minutes 
they  sat  m  silence,  which  was  first  broken 
by  Randolph. 

**  Pray  do  not  i>rolong  this  suspense ;  let 
me  know  what  it  is  vou  have  to  tell  me." 

"  This ! "  replied  4^,  extending  to  him  her 
ungloved  left  nand.  There  was  a  wedding- 
ring  upon  the  third  finger. 

A  livid  paleness  passed  over  Randolph's 
countenance,  as  he  exclaimed :— - 

"  Is  it  possible— a  wife  P  Rachel ! " 

**  The  wife  of  a  dead  husband ;  for  I  dare 
not  say  his  widow." 

In  explanation  she  proceeded  to  acquaint 
him  briefly  with  the  history  of  her  life,  of 
which  the  outline  is  as  follows : — 

She  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  w^ 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  relation.  While 
both  very  young  an  attachinent  was  form^ 
between  nerseli  and  a  cousin,  a  young  man 
of  some  properbr,  but  of  indifferent  cnarac* 
ter.  This  attacnment  was  vehemently  op» 
posed  by  the  ancle  and  aunt  with  whom  sna 
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Iked;  bat  as  thef,  at  llie  same  time,  be- 
trayed some  anxiety  to  seeure  her  hand,  and 
her  small  but  inde^ndent  Ibrtune  for  their 
own  son,  she  was  little  inclined  to  heed  thdr 
by  no  means  disinterested  warnings,  and 
clung  to  Herbert  Maxwell  the  more  tena- 
ciously the  more  his  character  was  isi- 
{mgned ;  for  she  bdieved  him  to  be  unjustly 
accused,  and  even  in  the  contrary  case,  this, 
as  it  might  estrange  other  friends,  would 
but  be  a  reason,  why  she,  who  had  loved 
him  almost  from  childhood,  should  stand  by 
■him  the  more  firmly;  and  thus  no  sooner 
was  Rachel  of  age,  than  she  was  married  to 
Herbert  Maxwell,  and  cast  off  by  her  of- 
fended relations.  Their  warnings,  however, 
though  not  prompted  by  the  best  motives, 
w^e  no  calumnies,  and  KachePs  married  life 

g roved  most  unhappy.  Herbert  was  a  gam- 
ier and  a  spendthnn, — reckless,  dissipated, 
and  unprincipled.  Yet  he  had  some  attach- 
ing qualities,  and  Rachel  loved  him  through 
all — the  more  so  that,  inconsistent  as  it 
might  seem,  his  strongest  feeling  appeared 
to  be  bve  of  his  wife,  which  took  the  line  of 
rendering  him  jealous  of  her  to  a  degree 
often  pamAil  to  herself,  and  equally  unwar- 
ranted by  her  conduct  and  his  own.  Her 
life  was  one  of  ceaseless  anxiety,  like  that  of 
a  person  walking  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano, 
which  may  at  any  moment  burst  forth  and 
overwhelm  him. 

As  time  wore  on,  Rachel  observed  that  a 
change  had  oome  over  her  husband.  8he 
had  been  used  to  see  him  gay  and  thought- 
less, but  now  he  seemed  restless  and  anx- 
ious,—-his  gayety  forced  and  overstrained. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  it  was  care- 
fully concealed,  and  his  wife's  inquiries  were 
eluded  by  some  jesting  reply  that  failed  to 
allay  her  anxiety.  It  grew  with  the  deepen- 
ing gloom  she  saw  gathering  over  Herbert 
At  length,  he  could  no  longer  iest  with  her, 
or,  when  he  attempted  it,  his  hollow  laug^ 
terwas  more  painful  than  sighs.  Then  even 
this  ceased,  uid  his  very  looks  told  a  tale 
of  despair.  His  wife  phed  him  with  direct 
questions,  and  he  in  return  commanded  si- 
lence, but  she  would  not  j^eld  her  point  i  she 
implored  him  to  confide  in  her  affection, — to 
let  her  share  his  sorrow,  be  the  cause  of  it 
what  it  might.  He  resisted  still,  but  less 
sternly, — ^finally  he  bade  her  follow  him  to 
his  study,  and  locked  the  door. 

^  Wild,  haggard  desperation  was  written  on 
hia  countenance,  as  vehemently  pacing  the 
room  he  began  to  speak  rapidly.  He  told 
iier  that  he  was  a  ruined  and  dishonored 
man;  no  ordinary  bankrupt,  but  one  who 
dared  not  to  look  his  fellow-men  in  the  face ; 
that  his  name  was  become  a  by-word  and  a 
teproach,  and  that  this  misery— with  the  ad- 


dition of  seeing  his  beautiftil  young  wffe'in 
yblved  in  it — ^was  more  than  he  could  bear.* 

She  would  have  asked  him  what  he  had 
done ;  but  he  forbade  all  oueetioning:  "  he 
was  not  sunk  so  low  that  ne  could  bear  to 
be  disgraced  in  the  e^es  6f  his  own  wife.** 
He  added  with  increasing  vehemence  that  if 
he  were  alone,  he  could  soon  end  this  suffinr- 
ing,  and  escape  from  the  shame  that  weighed 
him  to  the  earth. 

This  did  not  surprise  Rachel-,  who  having 
often  already,  and  especially  of  late,  heard 
him  allude  to  the  idea  of  emigration,  now 
interoreted  his  words  as  referring  to  it. 

•*  But,"  continued  he,  <*  one  fear  withholds 
me.  I  cannot  face  the  thought  that  were  I 
no  longer  here,  you,  Rachel,  might  perhaps 
forget  me." 

*' Herbert!  Surely,  ^tire^y,  you  would  tako 
me  with  you!" 

He  looked  at  her  strangely,  fixedly.  "  No, 
that  I  could  not  do ;  and  when  I  was  gone 
my  memory  would  fade  from  your  mind,  and 
you  mi|^t  learn  to  ioye  some  other  man — ** 

"  O  Herbert !  how  can  you  speak  so 
cruelly?" 

"  Ail ! "  said  he  with  almost  a  groan,  •*but 
for  that  fear  I  should  soon  cast  this  misery 
behind  me." 

"  Then,  Herbert,"  she  reined ;  "  go  where 
you  will,  so  you  be  but  happy.  Do  not  let 
me  be  the  obstacle  in  your  way.  Surely,  you 
know— you  feel,  that,  absent  or  present,  I 
can  love  none  but  you.  Surely,  you  can  trust 
me  to  keep  you  alone,  unrivalled,  in  my  heart 
until  we  meet  again." 

"  Oh !  that  I  could  believe  you !  For  I 
could  not  rest,  even  in  the  grave,  if  I  thought 
that  you  could  bestow  that  which  once  was 
mine  upon  another.  Will  you  dare  to  give 
me  your  promise,  Rachel  P  " 

"Assuredly  I  will." 

"  But  first  consider,"  he  resumed  more  ea- 
gerly. "  You  must  hide  yourself  from  the 
world,  renounce  my  name,  efface  every  trace 
of  your  ill-feted,  disgraceful  marriage.  Can 
you  do  this,  and  never  inquire  the  cause  P  " 

"loan— !«?»»." 

"  Then  promise  me." 

He  stood  before  her  and  took  both  her 
hands,  while  she  said,  "I  give  you  my  sol- 
emn promise  that  none  other  shall  occupy 
your  place  in  my  heart  until  we  meet  again." 

**And  mark,"  cried  he,  almost  fiercely 
griping  her  hands  between  his  own ;  "  marie, 
that  from  the  very  ends  of  the  universe  I 
should  come  back  to  you  to  enforce  that 
promise,  were  you  ever  tempted  to  break  it.'* 

"  I  never  can  be." 

"  Then  you  have  set  me  firee."  He  loosed 
her  hands,  and  before  she  had  time  to  com- 
prehend his  purpose,  he  had  caught  up  « 
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instol  from  the  table» -and  p<nnted  it  at  his 
own  forehead.  There  was  a  sharp  report 
and  he  fell  at  her  feet,  the  blood  spirting  up 
upon  her  clothes,  and  even  to  her  nands  and 
face.  With  a  piercing  shriek  she  rushed 
to  the  door,  which  she  struggled  wildly  to 
open,  but  in  vain.  She  had  but  one  desper- 
ate thought,  the  impossibilitv  of  obtaining 
hdp,  and  then  she  remembered  nothing  more. 

Her  ay  had  been  heard,  and  assistance 
came,  but  too  late  for  Herbert ;  his  suicidal 
weapon  had  done  its  work.  For  two  days 
Racnel  lay  in  a  species  of  death-trance,  from 
which  she  awoke  to  rave  in  the  delirium  of 
brain  fever.  She  was  nursed  through  it  by 
her  servants.  With  her  rebtions  all  inter- 
course had  so  completely  ceased  that  they 
knew  not  whom  to  send  for,  and  the  news- 
paper intelligence  of  the  sad  event  did  not 
induce  them  to  come  forward.  At  length 
Bachel's  naturally  strong  constitution  gained 
the  iq>per  hand,  and  she  recovered  her  rea- 
son ;  and,  by  very  slow  deg^s,  her  strength. 
The  cleig}inan  of  her  parish  having  learned 
the  sad  particulars  of  tne  case,  had  obtained 
access  to  her  in  virtue  of  his  profession,  but 
she  positively  refused  to  see  any  one  except 
himsdf.  She  seemed  absolutely  prostrated 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  for  some  time 
appeared  incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion, 
nnen  at  length  her  powers  were  in  some 
degree  restored,  her  first  wish  was  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  her  husband,  which  ac- 
corded well  with  her  own  feeling,  and  to 
seek  concealment  and  entire  seclusion.  With 
equally  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands, 
she  made  no  inquiries  concerning  the  past. 
Her  own  small  fortune  had  been  settled  upon 
herself  at  her  marriage,  and  all  else  was 
abandoned  to  her  husband's  creditors.  She 
resumed  her  maiden  name  of  Morland,  wore 
her  wedding-ring  fastened  to  a  chain  round 
her  neck ;  and  having,  thanks  to  the  inquir- 
ies of  the  clergyman,  obtained  the  promise 
of  a  kindly  shelter  in  the  ^uiet  parsonage  of 
Mr.  Wood,  she  retired  thither  with  but  one 
wish,  that  of  drag^fing  out  the  remainder  of 
her  desolate  life  in  seclusion,  and  in  such 
peace  as  it  misht  afford  her.  She  thus  with- 
drew from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  grew  attached  to  the  Woods,  in  whom 
she  found  kind  and  faithful  friends,  and 
shared  their  labors  for  the  good  of  those 
committed  to  their  care ;  yet  life  appeared 
to  her  a  sad  and  weary  load,  and  her  only 
solace  was  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  for 
to  them  alone  could  she  reveal  the  secret  of 
her  grief,  which,  as  though  it  were  a  trust 
firom  her  departed  husband,  she  kept  locked 
from  every  numan.  eye  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart.  Yet  this  a&rded  her  but  meagre 
consolatioiu 

The  day  on  which  Randolph  Qnj  had  fint 
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beheld  her,  being  the  anniversary  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  had  felt  more  than  usually 
depressed  and  miserable.  Not  only  the  sor- 
rows of  the  past,  but  the  hopdess  orearinesa 
of  the  future  wek^hed  heavily  on  her  spiriL 
The  latter  had  been  partly,  at  least,  dis- 
pelled by  the  growing  interest  fi)r  Captain 
Grey,  which  unknown  to  herself,  had  ripened 
into  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment,  and  it 
was  only  the  avowal  of  his  love  which  woke 
her  to  the  painful  consciousness,  at  once  of 
the  strengtn  of  his  influence  over  her,  and 
of  her  involimtary  infidelity  to  tiie  promise 
plighted  to  her  husband.  But  no  sooner 
was  she  conscious  of  the  offence  than  she  de- 
termined on  the  expiation — separation,  im- 
mediate and  eternal,  from  him  whose  at- 
tractions had  caused  this  dereliction,  for  so 
she  considered  it,  from  her  duty.  Such  an 
expiation  was  bitter  indeed ! 

This  fact,  which  though  not  admitted  in 
terms,  waa  but  too  evidently  betrayed  both 
by  Rachel's  words  and  manner,  caused  Ran- 
dolph Grey  to  listen  to  her  narrative,  wiUi 
painful  emotion  indeed,  but  without  despair. 

Earnest  and  eloquent  were  his  pleadinga 
with  her  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  view  of 
her  own  case— to  reconsider  her  determina- 
tion. The  argument  on  lus  side  was  by  no 
means  untenable,  for  a  promise  given  under 
a  false  impression,  and  that  false  impression 
to  all  appearance  designedly  conveyed,  would 
hardly  nave  been  considered  binding  if 
plighted  to  a  living  man — and  upon  what 
principle  was  Maxwell's  death  to  make  it  so  P 
Should  it  not  rather  have  set  her  free? 

Such  were  Randolph's  reasonings,  and 
Rachel's  own  heart  was  his  most  powerful 
auxiliary,  though  she  earnestly  strove  to  re- 
sist him,  and  to  ding  to  that  which  she  con- 
ceived to  be  her  duty  at  once  to  the  dead 
and  to  hersel£  Will  it  be  thought  wonder- 
ful that  after  long  persuasion  ne  induced 
^her  to  submit  the  case  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  whose  opinion,  especially  that  of  the 
former,  as  a  clergyman,  could  not  but  have 
great  weight  with  her. 

Randolph  Grey  did  not  much  fear  their 
decision;  and  he  was  nght,  for  they  es- 

Eoused  his  cause,  Mrs.  Wood  at  once,  her 
usband  after  due  deliberation.  He  did  not 
think  it  right  that  Rachel's  whole  life  should 
be  sacrificed  to  a  delusion,  and  believed  that 
her  union  with  Capfiun  Grey  would  secure 
her  happiness.  Their  arguments  were  there- 
fore added  to  his  persuasions  j  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  Rachel  yielded.  Tet  it 
seemed  as  if  her  decision,  though  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  inclinations,  was  power- 
less to  make  her  happy,  so  strcmg  were  still 
her  scruples,  so  constantly  recurring  her 
doubts  whether  she  were  not  doinff  wrong. 
In  Randolph's  presence  all  was  wel^  but  ai^ 
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solitude  they  would  return  upon  her  mind 
with  double  force ;  and  it  required  all  his  elo- 
quence to  restore  to  her  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  reconcile  her  conscience  to  the  step  she 
had  taken. 

A  fortnight  thus  passed  away,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  tht^t  Captain  Orey  should  fo 
to  London  to  make  the  arran^menta  indis- 
pensable for  his  marriage,  which  in  accord-^ 
ance  with  Rachel's  wish,  was  to  be  celebrated^ 
in  her  present  abode,  with  the  utmost  yn- 
Tacy.  He  was  yery  unwilling  to  leave  his 
pale  and  mournful  bride,  especially  in  so 
uneasy  and  excited  a^  frame  of  mind ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  all  he  coidd  do 
was  to  hurry  the  proceedings  as  much  as 
possible. 

He  was  absent  only  one  week,  but  on  his 
return  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to  per- 
ceive the  change,  which  even  in  so  short  a 
time  had  taken  place  in  RacheL  She  was 
worn  to  a  shadow,  and  her  e;^es  had  acquired 
an  anxious,  terrified  expression,  very  painful 
to  behold.  At  her  first  meeting  witn  him, 
she  appeared  greatly  agitated,  and  even  after 
it,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  she 
shxmned  his  society.  When  he  perceived 
that  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  this  had  not 
worn  ofi*,  and  that  he(r  nervous  depression  of 

Siritsperceptibly  increased,  while  Mr.  and 
rs.  Wood  were  totally  unable  to  account 
for  the  chanee,  he  resolved  to  question  her, 
and  one  day  having  succeeded  in  finding  her 
alone,  he  inquired  of  her  the  cause  of  the 
alteration  he  perceived. 

Her  agitation  was  so  excessive  that  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  speak,  but  at 
length  she  informed  him,  with  many  tears, 
that  they  must  no  longer  look  forward  to 
any  happiness  together,  for  that  their  mar- 
riage could  never  take  place.  It  was  vain 
to  struggle,  or  to  hope — ^it  was  impossible, 
and  she  must  submit  to  her  fate. 

The  reason  was  a  fearful  one,  and  she 
shuddered,  and  her  very  lips  grew  white,  as, 
in  answer  to  Grey's  inquiries,  she  told  him 
that  if  she  had  failed  to  keep  Tter  promise, 
her  dead  husband  had  kept  his,  and  was 
come  back,  as  he  had  threatened,  even  from 
the  ends  of  the  universe,  to  reproach  her 
V  with  her  broken  vow.  Shehadnot  seen  him, 
she  had  not  heard  his  voice;  but  whenever 
she  was  alone,  by  night  or  day,  she  was 
conscious  of  an  Invisible  presence  near  her. 
She  had  striven  to  believe  it  a  delusion — 
but  in  vain — she  could  not  be  deceived. 
Towards  night  she  was  most  miserable  when 
alone,  for  in  the  dark  the  sense  of  this  un- 
earthly companionship  became  almost  un- 
endurable; and  yet  she  feared  to  have  a 
light,  for  turn  which  way  she  would,  she  saw 
an  undefined  shadow  cast  upon  the  wall, 
which  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  view- 


less presence  that  haunted  her  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  felt  that  such  torment  if  pro- 
longed must  drive  her  mad,  and  that  she 
had  no  alternative,  but  to  renounce  all  hope 
of  earthly  happiness  by  parting  from  Baii- 
dolph  Grey. 

Ue,  on  his  side,  believed  her  to  be  the 
victim  of  some  delusion,  caused  by  distress 
of  mind  and  weakness  of  nerve,  and  strove 
to  reason  her  out  of  her  beliefl  He  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  alone  as  little  as 
possible,  and  even  persuaded  her  to  let  Mrs. 
Wood's  maid  sleep  in  her  room  at  night. 
For  the  present  he  contented  himself  with 
entreatii^  her  to  suspend  her  decision,  for 
he  trusted  to  his  influence  over  her,  and 
being  persuaded  that,  whatever  her  nerves  , 
might  be,  her  mind  was  not  afiected,  he  had 
little  doubt  that  he  should  succeed  in  bring-  | 
ing  her  to  consent  to  his  wishes.  But  he 
found  the  task  more  difiicult  than  he  had 
anticipated.  At  first,  indeed,  Rachel  ap- 
peared more  cheerful,  and  sufiered  herself  to 
oe  persuaded  not  actually  to  break  off*  their 
engagement ;  but  her  resolution  varied  with 
her  spirits,  and  if  ever  she  were  left  alone, 
the  same  conviction  of  a  companionship,  the 
more  awful  because  not  cognizable  bv  her 
senses,  resumed  possession  of  her  mincL 

The  suspense  at  length  became  almost  in- 
tolerable, even  to  Grey  himself,  whose  love 
for  Rachel  grew  but  the  stronger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  uncertainty  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
compassion  he  felt  for  the  sufierings  which 
told  painfully  upon  her  bodily  health.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it,  bring- 
ing the  afiair,  as  he  trusted,  to  a  favorable 
conclusion ;  and  the  same  evening  he  walked 
up  to  the  pasonage,  and  having  asked  to  see 
Miss  Morland,  was  admitted  to  the  small 
sitting-room  reserved  for  her  use. 

She  was  seated  alone,  beside  the  embers 
of  the  djing  fire,  and  there  was  no  light  in 
the  room.  She  started  at  his  entrance,  and 
as  she  rose  on  recogniidng  him,  he  could 
distinguish  by  the  faint  glow  of  firelight  the 
traces  of  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  He  took 
her  hand  in  both  his  own,  murmuring  ''  dear- 
est Rachel!" 

<'  Hush,  hush ! "  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
striving  to  withdraw  her  hand — then  in  a 
lower  and  trembling  voice — '<hush!  we  are 
not  alone ! " 

Livoluntaril^  Randolph  started  and  looked 
round.  The  dim  light  sufficed  to  show  him 
that  no  one  else  was  present.  It  was  only 
Rachel's  delusion. 

"This  is  but  a  fimcy,  Rachel,"  said  he. 
"  Do  not  indulge  it.  I^t  me  light  the  lamp, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
there  is  no  one  with  us." 

"  Do  as  you  ];dease,"  she  replied,  with  a 
deepi  quivexing  sigh.   It  ii  strange  how 
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contagious  are  nervoos  feelings !  Randolnli 
Grey  smiled  at  his  own  weakness,  for  ne 
could  almost  have  fancied  he  heard  it  faintly 
echoed  near  hinu 

He  lighted  a  candle  lamp,  and  placed  it 
ou  the  table.  Truly  there  was  nothing  visi- 
ble even  to  the  anxious  eyes  of  Bacnel  as 
they  wandered  round  the  room.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  her  more  tranquil,  Captain  Qrey 
approached  the  subject  which  he  had  at  heart 
Ho  began  cautiously,  for  his  object  was  no 
other  than  to  win  her  consent  to  their  im- 
mediate union.  Every  necessary  step  had 
been  taken ;  nothing  out  her  indecision  yet 
delayed  it  At  first  she  started,  and  shrsmk 
almost  with  terror  from  the  thought;  but 
this  he  had  foreseen,  and  once  more  he 
brought  forward  every  argument  he  could 
devise  to  combat  her  scruples;  and,  as  he 
perceived  that  he  sained  some  p^ound;  he 
urged  upon  her  that  the  suffering  she  now 
endured  was  only  the  result  of  nervous  agita- 
tion caused  bv  her  indecision,  and  that  when 
once  the  finai  step  was  taken,  when  there 
was  no  further  room  for  hesitation,  no  possi- 
bility of  drawing  back,  she  would  find  peace, 
and,  he  ventux^  to  trust,  eventual  happi- 
ness. 

She  made  no  answer.  Silence,  he  hoped, 
gave  consent 

"  Then,  Bachel,"  pleaded  he,  **  why  should 
we  delay  longer ;  why  not  end  this  suspense 
so  painfully  prolonged  P  Say  that  you  will 
at  length  be  mine." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,"  replied  she,  fidntly. 
**  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong ;  but  I  have 
no  strength  longer  to  resist  you." 

<<You  consent?    O  Baehel!    Ood  bless 
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you  for  TOUT  words.  It  shall  be  the  study 
of  my  life  to  guard  you  from  ever  repenting 
them.  You  will  then  su£^r  our  marriage  to 
take  place  immediately — to-morrow  P  " 

She  covered  her  face  ^th  her  hands  and 
ffroaned ;  but  when  she  again  raised  her  head 
her  only  reply  was — 

"  Yes — ^ir  you  desire  it"  ^ 

**  Rachel,  now,  indeed,  I  may  look  upon 
you  as  my  affianced  wife.  Now,  indeeo,  I 
may  call  vou  mine.  You  will  not  refUse  to 
set  a  seal  upon  your  words^P — ^to  grant  me 
one  kiss  before  we  part  to-ni jpht  P  " 

**  I  have  said,"  and  her  voice  trembled  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible-*-"  I  have  said  that 
I  can  refuse  you  nothing ; "  and  she  rose  from 
her  seat 

He  drew  near,  and  extended  his  arms  to 
dasp  her  to  his  bosom.  As  he  did  so  she 
slightly  turned  her  head,  and  at  the  same 
moment  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  Ban- 
dolph's  eyes  followed  the  turection  of  hers. 
There  was  but  one  light  in  the  room,  for  the 
fire  had  burnt  out,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
two  figures  were  traced  sharply  and  distinctly 
upon  the  opposite  wall— but— no,  it  was  no 
delusion  of  Bachel's  brain — there  was  a  Mrd^ 
vague  and  undefined,  which  interposing  be- 
tween them,  and  waving  aloft  its  mis^  armSf 
seemed  forcibly  to  tkrust  them  asunder. 

At  the  sight  Randolph  involuntarily  started 
back,  and  Rachel  felllieavily  to  the  ground. 

Forgetful  of  all  but  her,  he  sprang  to  her 
side,  and  raised  her  in  his  arms.  A  wild 
cry  for  help  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  to 
the  spot ;  but  assistance  came  too  late.  The 
spirit  of  Rachel  Maxwell  had  passed  away. 


HOVOB  TO  WBOM  HOHOB  IS  DOS— A   FUA 

won,  A  Fellow-Journalist. — We  see  in  many 
of  oiir  exchanges  very  complimentary  notices  of 
Gofemor  Banks.  To  these,  in  the  main,  we  do 
not  object  They  are  desenred.  Bat  when  they 
state  that  it  was  Governor  Banks  who  "  reduced 
the  cost  of  gofemment  to  the  people  of  Masssr 
cfansotts  to  the  amoont  of  over  one  million  dol- 
lars per  annam,"  we  are  eompelled  to  dissent 
from  tbeir  statement,  and  claim  the  honor  for 
the  right  roan.  A  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Gorernor  Banks,  but  the  beneficial  and 
economical  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  state 


§)Temment  which  has  distingaished  the  Gov. 
anks'  administration  is,  in  the  main,  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  of  Boston. 
Ho  started,  urged  and  began  the  retrenchment 
in  the  last  vcar  of  Gov.  Gardiner's  mal-adminis 
tration,  and  perfected  it  under  Banks'.  If  the 
Dlinois  Central  Raihrosd  Company  want  re- 
trenchment in  tbeir  expenses,  joined  to  execu- 
Uve  ability,  let  them  make  Gov.  Banks  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hale 
tbe  vice-president.  Pdlitics  and  journalism 
would  lose  (for  Mr.  Hale  is  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser),  but  the  company  would  gaia» 
'^Cincinnati  En^tirer, 
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^rom  The  Satnrdaj  Beview. 
MIND  AND  MUSCLE. 
No  tendency  in«  modem  society  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  leads  to  ex- 
tremes being  softened  and  shaded  off  into 
each  other.    In  earlier  periods  of  the  world's 
Mstory,  all  social  contrasts  were  much  more 
strongly  marked.    A  much  sharper  line  di- 
yided  tne  rich  from  the  poor,  the  good  from 
ihe  bad,  the  learned  from  the  unleamed^ 
Eyen  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration Uiis  line  was  cut  more  deeply  than  it 
is  now.     There  were  then  the  saints  and 
those  who  laughed  at  the  saints ;  there  were 
great  scholars  and  bookmen,  and  there  were 
those  who  thought  all  loye  for  print  a  symp- 
tom of  a  diseased  liyer.    But  now  rehgion 
is  spread  much  more  widely  through  the  well- 
to-do  portion  of  society,  and  yet  it  sits  more 
lightly  and  easily  on  its  professors.  As  many 
people  know  something  about  books,  and  are 
able  to  discuss  the  last  popular  noyel  or  his- 
tory^ as  wear  a  gold  watcn-chain ;  but  yery 
few  lead  or  honor  the  retired  life  of  a  stu- 
dent.   So,  too,  there  used  to  be  a  wide  gulf 
bietween  the  sporting  and  the  non-sporting 
world,  and  between  those  who  led  an  ath- 
letic and  those  who  led  a  sedentary  life.    At 
all  places  of  education  there  used  to  be  the 
rowing  or  fast  set,  and  the  reading  or  quiet 
set.  Now,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  exert 
their  brains,  and  who  carry  off  the  highest  in- 
tellectual honors,  not  only  partake  of  a  great 
yariety  of  out-of-doors  amusement,  but  talk 
without  any  affectation  as  if  cricket,  rifle- 
•hooting,  and  boating  were  the  primary  sub- 
jects of  their  thoughts,  and  the  centre  of  all 
fiieir  interests  i  while  mental  occupations  are 
looked  on  as  a  piece  of  business  to  be  ^ot 
through  in  an  nonorable  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  not  as  a  source  of  high  and 
constant  j^leasure.    It  is  athletic  exercises 
and  athletic  contests  that  now  chiefly  attract 
the  educated  public.    The  interest  tnat  used, 
to  attach  to  the  publication  of  the  Class  List 
or  the  Tripos  is  now  transferred  to  the  uni- 
yersity  boat-race,  and  the  soberest  and  most 
respectable  people  haye  been  absorbed  dur^ 
ing  the  last  week  in  the  great  fight  for  the 
dmmpionship.  That  this  contest  should  hayo 
awakened  the  keenest  interest  in  sporting 
circles  was  only  natural,  but  it  could  not 
haye  been  expected  that  eyery  club,  railway 
carriage,  steamer,  and  a  large  proportion  m 
elegant  dining-rooms   and  drawing-rooms 
should  haye  witnessed  the  most  earnest  and 
yiyid  discussions  as  to  the  chances  of  the 
encounter.    A  satirist  might  find  food  for 
any  number  of  brilliant  yerses  by  comparing 
the  apathy  that  has  sent  the  Beform  Bill  to 
sleep  with  the  general  and  profound  emotion 
that  has  stirred  all  classes  at  the  thought  of 
an  international  prise-fight. 


There  is  a  time  for  eyery  thin^,  and  so 
probably  tiiere  is  a  time  when  it  is  yery 
proper  for  a  nation  to  enga^  consciously  ia 
the  cultiyation  of  ^mnastics.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  in  a  soaety  where  so  many  peo- 
ple haye  sedentary  occupations,  where  fac- 
tory life  so  steadily  supersedes  out-of-doors 
employment,  and  yet  where  the  existence  of 
the  country  depends  on  a  general  readiness 
to  fight,  it  is  in  eyery  way  desirable  that  the 
taste  for  athletic  exercises  should  be  made 
as  general  as  possible,  and  the  present  ea- 
gerness for  gymnastics  is  in  itself  an  excel- 
lent thing.  Something  of  this  eagerness  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  noyelty  of  tnc  thing. 
We  enjoy  the  delights  of  an  unaccustomed 
training.  The  three  great  branches  of  train- 
ing for  prize-fighting  are,  it  is  said,  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  exercise,  and 
the  use  of  the  bath.  AU  these  receive  at- 
tention in  private  circles.  The  temperance 
in  living  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  the 
consumption  of  strong  drinks,  among  the 
upper  classes,  is  one  of  the  social  facts  for 
which  we  most  frequentiy  ^ve  thanks.  To 
the  exercise  taken  there  is  now  no  limit. 
The  quietest  sort  of  people  are  uncomfort- 
able unless  they  at  least  once  a  year  tie 
themselves  togetner  in  batches  and  go  prowl- 
ing over  the  to^s  of  unexplored  Alps.  Every- 
body plays  at  cricket,  drills,  lies  on  the  ground 
as  a  skirmisher,  rides  before  breakfast,  and 
does  a  hundred  other  gymnastic  feats.  Tub- 
bing, also,  has  passed  into  an  institution. 
So  universal  has  the  custom  become  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  how  entirely  it  is  confined 
to  England,  and  how  recentiy  it  has  been 
adopted  here.  Thirty  years  ago.  English- 
men as  littie  thought  of  creeping  frt)m  bed 
into^  a  hip-bath  on  a  winters  morning  as 
foreigners  do  now.  We  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine tne  custom  ever  being  any  thing  but 
locaL  Although  cleanliness  is  an  instru- 
ment of  human  development,  and  the  west- 
ern races  are  said  to  he  continually  passing 
from  stage  to  stage  of  proj^ss,  there  are» 
we  fear,  barriers  beyond  which  progress  can- 
not pass.  There  is  something  unearthly  in 
the  dream  that  a  time  may  be  coming  when 
a  Frenchman  will  voluntanly  and  in  private 
go  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  But  oere  we 
are  rapidly  carrying  our  training  ai  far  as 
human  nature  will  admit.  Perhaps  in  too 
many  cases  we  are  on  the  edge  of  producing 
disease  by  the  excessive  calls  that  are  made 
on  weak  frames.  Nor  does  the  fashion  want 
its  sacred  bards  to  sing  its  hymns  of  praise. 
The  bard  of  the  day  is  the  novelist ;  and  the 
novelist  is  continually  ready  to  build  a  model 
hero,  yenr  ffood  and  very  strong,  iron-armed 
and  gentle-hearted,  ever  leaping  and  lovingy 
and  free  from  faults  and&t.  Society  is,  as 
it  were,  having  a  half-holiday,    BookB  axe 
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,dmt  up,  Tlie  balls  fly  about ;  tbe  bovs  play 
or  applaud ;  and  the  noveUats,  like  mendly 
oahers,  walk  up  and  down  the  playground 
smiling  encouragement,  and  g[ently  hindnff 
that  they  too  are  dabs  at  batting,  and  read 
BeWf  L\feon  the  sly. 

This  fl^mnastic  period  is  a  reaction  from  a 
Tery  different  period  that  preceded  it  In 
the  years  tiiat  followed  the  Reform  Bill  there 
was  a  great  burst  of  intellectual  life,  and  it 
00  happened  that  tMs  mental  activity  as- 
turned  shapes  which  absorbed  and  fascinated 
the  young.  There  was  the  educational  mote- 
"ment,  when,  \mder  Arnold^  a  great  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the  characters  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  young  men  by 
opening  to  them  the  pursuits  and  studies  of 
matured  intellects;  when  modem  history 
was  called  in  to  illustrate  ancient  history, 
and  the  daily,  life  of  schoolboys  was  mixed 
up  with  theories  on  the  most  intricate  prob- 
lems of  dyil  and  ecdesiasdcal  government. 
There  was  the  theological  movement,  when 
men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  popular 
evangelical  religion  probed  the  foundations 
of  our  existing  system,  and  recalled  England 
to  the  considmtion  of  questions  that  were 
considered  to  have  been  loxi|g  laid  asleep  in 
t&a  safe  slumber  of  aatifuity.  There  was 
tiie  politieal  movement,  when  new  questions 
eapecially  adapted  to  literary  discussion  were 
-gtarted—ae,  for  example,  the  question  of  the 
proper  relations  of  the  mother-country  to  the 
colonies,  and  when  one  or  two  exceptional 
instances  of  success  encouraged  young  men 
to  hope  that  abilitv  and  knowledge  would 
•eeure  a  place  in  puolic  life.  Now  the  end 
tsf  all  these  movements  has  come.  That 
which  was  permanent  in  their  products  has 
been  absorbed  and  incorporatea  into  the  ac- 
cepted body  6l  English  thought  But  their 
day  is  over,  and,  as  is  almost  always  the  case 
with  things  that  have  recently  passed  away, 
attention  u  unfurly  fixed  on  their  worst  and 
weakeat  aide.  The  adult  system  of  educa- 
tkmhasbeen  pronounced  premature  fbr  boys, 
smd  held  to  foster  pedantry  alld  presumption. 
Tbe  daseition  of  the  Angliean  oommunion 
by  a  few  men  of  eminence  has  led  to  a  gen- 
eral distrust  of  theological  speculatiou ;  and 
it  has  long  been  discovered  that  practically 

SubHc  life  is  closed  to  all  but  the  very  rich. 
L  certain  shade  of  reproach  has,  therefore, 
been  cast  on  the  whole  region  of  mental  ex- 
cellence, and  thus  has  left  the  field  open  for 
gymnastics.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable 
biterest  taken  in  intdlectual  pursuits.  A 
large  mass  of  literature  is  annually  thrown 
together,  and  enough  success  attained  to 
prevent  uneasiness  and  apprehension  of  de> 
eay  being  entertained,  but  there  is  no  enthn- 
•iaam  for  any  thing  inteUectual,  and  no  be- 
lief that  the  sphero  of  mind  is  higher  than 
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A  lai^eid  x%ifie0t  is  paid 
issionate  devotion  is  re- 
[hting  and  mountaineer- 


lufir. 

This  devotion  to  gymnastics  has  tiie  ad- 
vantage that  to  a  great  extent  we  may  be 
sure  tnat  we  are  not  going  wrong  by  letting 
it  have  its  swing.  About  most  intellectuiS 
activity  there  is  a  doubt  lest  it  should  lead 
us  into  errors ;  but  we  know  that  boating, 
riding,  and  boxing  are  in  themselves  go^ 
things.  They  may  be  carried  to  excess,  but 
it  is  only  the  excess  that  is  bad.  Still,  all  ^ 
this  fttiY  Pa  gymnastics  is  attended  by  con- 
siderable drawbacks.  It  is  a  ^reat  loss  that  ' 
young  men  should  think  of  their  bodies  more 
than  of  their  minds.  There  is  a  time  of  lifb 
when  intdleetual  problems  appear  to  us  inr 
vested  with  a  peculiar  charm,  when  the  hope 
of  achieving  great  things  is  vivid,  when  the 
belief  in  ^e  possibility  of  solving  diflSoultieB 
is  unshaken;  and  it  is  an  irreparable  evil  if 
the  desire  to  gratify  the  honest  aspirations 
of  the  mind  is  stifled  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
fashion  treating  all  speculation  as  nonsense, 
and  bodily  strength  as  the  one  thing  need- 
fuL  There  are  few  things  from  which  young 
men  gain  more  than .  from  the  delightful 
abandonment  of  themselves  to  the  discussion 
of  intellectual  subjects  hx  too  difficult  for 
them  in  the  society  of  fSEuniliar  friends.  It 
is  uot  that  thev  arrive  at  any  definite  result 
worth  having,  but  they  have  tasted  of  a  cup 
that  will  continue  to  sparkle  in  their  eyes 
tixrough  life,  and  they  have  fiuniliariaed 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  infini- 
tude and  immensity  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  their  position  in  this  world.  Their 
intellectual  appetite,  again,  cannot  be  sua- 
tained  or  even  partially  satisfied  unless  they 
dwell  on  the  writings  of  great  authors,  and 
they  thus  look  on  the  maaterpieces  of  human 
genius  as  ministrations  to  their  personal 
wants,  and  on  the  writers  as  almost  personal 
frieads  and  beneftMJtors.  This  is  a  much 
liig|her  and  more  satisfactory  state  than  that 
which  leads  to  getting  up  great  books  as 
mere  subjects  of  study  and  examination,  and 
to  keeping  aloof  firom  all  intellectual  discus- 
sion as  unprofitable.  The  excess  of  homage 
paid  to  athleticism  also  too  frequently  lowers 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
There  is  danger  in  the  equality  and  familiar- 
ity of  athletic  sports.  We  should  think  very 
poorly  of  a  umversity  where  the  reverence 
for  authority  was  lost  in  the  hail-fellow-well- 
met  sociability  of  tutor  and  pupil  sporting 
together.  Mere  superior  proficienc^r  in  learn- 
ing looked  on  as  a  matter  of  business  will 
not  restore  the  balance.  The  tutor  cannot 
maintAin  his  proper  position  merely  by 
knowing  rather  more  mathematics,  or  by 
having  mi  Gieek  plays  a  little  more  thor- 
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oughly  at  his  fingers'  ends.  What  causes 
real  respect  is  the  conviction  that  the  tutor 
has  thoi^ht  morCi  felt  more,  and  understood 
more.  That  tins  real  superiority  may  be 
<  compatible  with  perfect  ease  and  fellowship 
in  athletic  exercises  is  undeniable ;  but  very 
often  when  these  exercises  are  the  first 
thought  in  the  minds  of  tutor  and^  nupil 
alikei  the  tutor  is  tempted  to  ^im  witn  the 
stream,  and  accept  no  other  yiew  of  his  po- 
sition than  that  of  making  it  a  point  to  keep 
a  little  ahead  of  his  pupils  in  the  subjects 
that  have  to  be  learned. 

We  may  comfort  ourselves  by  reflecting 
that  society,  like  individuals,  can  only  learn 
one  thing  at  once.  Society  is  now  learning 
to  jump  and  be  clean.  It  is  a  half-holiday. 
But  the  half-holiday  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  fashion  of  athleticism  will  become 
so  fashionable  that  it  will  cesise  to  be  a  fash- 
ion, and  become  a  custom  so  established  as 
to  be  unrecognized.  When  g^nastics  have 
taken  their  place  as  a  part  of  daily  life,  the 
old  supremacy  of  intellectual  interests  will» 
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we  may  hope,  assert  itself.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  a  period  of  intellectual  excite- 
ment will  come  before  long  in  England. 
The  two  great  spheres  of  physical  science 
and  theology,  each  so  elevating,  so  enno- 
bling, and  so  important,  are  likely  to  assume 
a  prominence  that  will  elicit  all  the  powers 
and  awaken  all  the  interest  of  educated  and 
reflectinjg^  men,  and  give  a  ^neral  impetus 
to  imagmation  and  speculative  enthusissnw 
When  this  period  comes,  we  may  be  Tery 
glad  that  we  have  been  prepared  for  it  by 
our  half-holiday — ^that  we  have  learned  to 
keep  the  mind  healthy  by  bodily  exercise, 
and  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  quiet  the 
brain  by  looking  on  the  face  of  nature  •  in 
every  weather,    luut  meanwhile  we  need  not 

Slume  ourselves  too  much  on  our  half-hoU- 
ay.  There  are  higher  things  than  training 
and  tubbing;  ana  while  we  learn  goo£ 
humoredly  lor  the  present  to  jump  and  be 
clean,  we  may  look  with  pleasure  to  thetittie 
when  we  shall  learn  something  else. 


New  Tints  fob  Abtifioial  STUFrs  akd 
Natural  Flowebs. — The  attention  of  dvers  is 
lust  now  directed  to  some  new  tints  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  market.  The  coloring 
matter  for  these  fine  shades  is  extracted  from  gas 
tar,  and  several  analytical  chemists  are  basily 
engaged  in  prosecnting  an  investigation  into  the 
qualities  or  the  new  agent.  A  coosiderahle 
amount  of  business  is  doing  in  the  new  shades 
by  dyeing  houses  in  France,  also  in  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and  Halifax.  The  French  call  the  coloring 
matter  by  the  term  Ma^^enta,  or  Magent.  In 
England,  where  the  colonne  matter  is  somewhat 
different,  it  is  called  DianUiine.  The  coloring 
matter,  which  is  a  liquid,  is  applicable  in  dyeing 
worsted,  silk,  and  cotton.  In  the  finer  shades, 
as  crimson  and  rose,  cochineal,  it  is  said,  cannot 
approach  it  in  brilliancy ;  and  oven  saffron  yields 
a  tint  flat  and  thin  compared  with  the  new  ele- 
ment. The  shades  range  from  a  deep  purple  to 
a  brilliant  rose.  The  great  object  the  dyers  have 
now  in  view  is  to  discover  some  mordant  that 
shall  perfect  the  process.  It  is  said,  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune^  that  Ex-Mayor  Tiemann,  at  his  paint 
factory  m  Manhattanville,  has  accidentally  made 
a  discovery  which  promises  important  results  in 
horticulture.  One  of  the  factory  hands  baring 
thrown  some  liquid  green  paint  of  a  particular 
kind  on  a  flower-bed  occupied  by  white  anemo- 
nes, the  flowers  have  since  made  their  appear-*' 


ance  with  petals  as  green  as  grass.  The  paiBt 
had  in  it  a  peculiar  and  very  penetrating  chem- 
ical ibixture,  which  Mr.  Tiemann  has  since  ap> 
plied  with  other  colors,  to  other  plants,  ammu, 
biennial,  and  of  the  shrub  kind — the  result  being 
invariably  that  the  flowers  so  watered  took  the 
hue  of  the  liquid  deposited  at  their  roots. 

Awful  Hukan  Saoeificb.— The  following 
IB  extracted  from  the  West  African  Herald  of  the 
13th  ultimo . — 

"  His  Majesty  Badahnng,  King  of  Dahomey, 
is  about  to  make  the  '  Grand  Custom '  in  honor 
of  the  late  King  Gezo.  Determined  to  surpass 
all  former  monarchs  in  the  magnitude  of  hie 
ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  this  occasion, 
Bffdahung  has  maae  the  roost  extensive  prepi^ 
rations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Grand  Custom. 
A  groat  pit  has  been  dug,  which  is  to  contain 
human  blood  enough  to  float  a  canoe.  Two 
thousand  persons  wal  be  sacrificed  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  expedition  to  Aboakouta  is  pos^ 
poned,  but  the  king  has  sent  his  army  to  make 
some  excursions  at  the  expense  of  some  weaker 
tribes,  and  has  succeeded  in  capturing  many  un- 
fortunate creatures.  The  young  people  among 
these  prisoners  will  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  the 
old  persons  will  be  killed  at  the  Grand  Cnt- 
tom.** 
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,  From  The  Atbenaum. 

Pidwra  from  Past  Age$  in  Oermany-^ 
[BUder  mu  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheii]. 
LeipdCi  Hirsel;  Londoni  mlliams  and 
Norgate. 

Herb  Oustat  Fbettao,  author  of  the 
noTel  I*  Soil  und  Haben,"  which  in  Germany 
met  with  such  success,  and  of  which  two  or 
three  English  translations  hare  been  pub- 
lished,— now  enters  on  a  new  field ;  appear- 
ing as  the  editor  of  a  series  of  historical  and 
autobiographical  fira^ents  of  various  dates, 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  centuries, 
and  affording  suggestive  glimpses  of  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  of  private  life, 
m  widely  differing  social  positions.    A  mer- 
chant, a  court  lady,  a  poor  travelling  scholar, 
a  princely  adventurer,  a  pious  young  monk, 
etc,  give  us  their  experiences,  after  tiie 
manner  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  and 
throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  objects  witii  wUch 
they  are  brought  into  contact ;  while  an  an- 
imated running  commentary  bv  the  editor 
explains  the  general  position  of  afiairs,  and 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  wit- 
nesses whom  he  cdls  into  court    While 
translating  the  Latin  or  antiquated  German 
of  the  original  into  language  intelligible  to 
modem  general  readers,  he  has  preserved, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  simplicity  of  diction. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  tne  material 
for  such  pictures  is  as  abundant  as  might  be 
desired,  since,  even  in  the  present  volume, 
the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  some  already  printed,  and  pretty  gener- 
ally known,  though  probably  not  to  Eufflish 
readers.    If  anywhere,  it  ought  certainly  to 
be  found  among  the  Germans,  whom  their 
own  Jean  Paul  calls  the  most  writeative  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  date  this 
characteristic  from  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  M.  Fre)tag  gives  us  some  reason 
to  regard  it  as  oi  earner  origin.  Hactenus 
Keppel,  a  Silesian,  whom  a  cruel  duke  im- 
prisoned in  a  tower,  and  starved  to  death  in 
the  year  1488,  kept,  it  seems,  a  punctual 
diary,  in  which  he  recorded  day  by  day  his 
sufferings,  and  those  of  six  feUow-martyrs, 
and,  doubtless,  he  derived,  even  in  that  ex- 
tremity, some  alleviation  from  the  exercise 
of  imagination  in  referring  to  the  sympathy 
of  future  ages.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few 
mutilated  fragments  of  this  remarkable  diary 
have  been  preserved,  and  of  these  the  writ- 
ing is,  as  may  be  imagined,  scarcely  legible ; 
but  some  of  them  are  very  touching,  as  when, 
on  the  day  when  two  of  the  mournful  group 
died,  he  writes : — 

"In  this  distress  and  troable  hare  I,  Hans 
Keppel,  written  this ;  and  I  made  my  ink  ont  of 
the  black  snuff  of  a  candle.    What  God  will  do 
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fprtho'  with  as  rests  with  his  grace  and  mercy ; 
but  if  they  do  not  give  ns  food  and  drink  it  will 
not  last  mach  longer.    God  help  ns !    Amen.  • 
"  Hactenus  Kbpfbl." 

From  a  still  earlier  date,  namely,  from  the 
year  1439,  we  have  a  narrative  of  Helena 
Kottanner,  a  German  lady  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (tlie  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  widow  of 
King  Albert),  the  original  MS.  of  which 
has  oeen  preserved  in  the  imperial  library 
in  Vienna.  This  lady,  who  seenis  to  have 
been  devoted  to  her  royal  mistress  with  a 
fervent  and  simple-minded  loysdty,  was  in- 
duced, though  not  without  many  misgivings, ' 
to  take  part  in  a  plot  to  carry  off  the  *'  sacred 
crown  "  of  Hun^piry,  and  preserve  it  for  the 
possible  coronation  of  the  young  King  Lad- 
islaus,  who»  at  his  father's  death,  had  still 
to  be  bom. 

The  extravagant  reverence  paid  by  the 
Hungarians  to  this  material  emblem  or  sov- 
ereignty is  well  known.  No  monarch  who 
had  not  actually  worn  it  on  his  brow  was 
considered^  entitled  to  their  allegiance,  and 
its  possession,  therefore,  became,  in  cases  of 
disputed  succession,  an  object  of  the  highest 
imnortance. 

On  the  death  of  King  Albert  a  powerful 
party  desired  to  offer  the  throne  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  while  Queen  Elizabeth  naturally 
wished  to  retain  it  for  the  son  whose  birth 
she  confidently  anticipated,  and  as  one  step 
towards  this  end  she  resolved  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  mysterious  "golden  round,"  from 
which  a  consecrating  influence  was  supposed 
to  emanate.  Helena  Kottanner,  a  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  a  kind  of  instructress  to  the 
young  princess,  her  daughter,  consented  to 
assist  her  in  this  undertaking,  though  fully 
aware  that  she  thereby  incurred  deadly 
peril: — 

"  The  noble  queen,  with  her  young  daughter, 
4he  Lady  EUsabotb,  then  went  to  Komorn,  and 
Connt  Ulrick  von  Eily  came  to  her  grace  as  a 
faithful  friend,  and  thoy  took  counsel  together 
by  what  means  to  got  the  sacred  crown  out  of 
the  castle  of  Plintenburg.  Then  came  my  gra- 
cious lady,  the  queen,  to  me,  and  would  hare 
that  I  should  do  it,  since  no  one  whom  she  could 
trust  would  hare  such  good  opportunity.  But 
I  was  very  much  terrified,  for  it  would  bo  a  dan- 

f  irons  thing  for  mo  and  my  little  children,  and 
had  no  one  of  whom  I  could  ask  counsel,  but 
only  God  alone.  But  I  bethought  myself  that 
if  I  would  not  do  it,  and  any  evil  aroso'in  conse- 
ouence,  the  fault  would  bo  mine  before  God  and 
the  world,  so  I  agreed  to  venture  my  life  in  this 
perilous  journey,  and  desired  to  have  somo  man 
to  help  me.  I  was  asked  who  this  should  be, 
and  I  named  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  devoted 
to  my  lady,  the  queen,  with  his  whole  heart 
This  man  was  a  Croat,  and  he  was  taken  into 
our  counsel  and  told  what  was  wanted.    But 
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the  roan  was  so  frightened  that  his  face  changed 
to  the  color  of  death,  and  he  w<;nt  out  directly 
<o  the  stnbles  to  hin  hoi*ses.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  wan  God's  will,  or  whether  he  did  nny 
thing  awkward,  but  there  came  word  directly 
that  one  of  the  horses  had  fallen  upon  him  and 
be  was  sorely  hurt.  As  soon  as  he  got  a  little 
recovered  he  went  away  at  once  to  Crotia,  and 
the  business  had  to  bo  put  off,  and  ray  gracious 
lady  and  I  were  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety 
because  this  weak-hearted  man  knew  of  the  mat- 
ter.*' 

A  bolder  assistant  was  at  length  found, 
but  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  recount 
the  various  difficulties  that  occurred,  and 
the  patience  and  courage  by  which  they  were 
surmounted,  until  the  final  moment  when 
the  three  locked  doors,  by  which  the  crown 
was  miarded,  had  aU  been  broken  through, 
and  Helena  sat  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  listening,  while  her  accomplice  in  the 
innocent  theft  fastened  on  other  locks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  that  the  loss  might 
not  be  immediately  discovered.  Even  still 
she  shuddered  at  wnat  she  was  doing  as  if  it 
had  been  sacrilege,  though  she  says,  never- 
theless, that  the  Almighty  had  mercifully 
stopped  the  ears  of  the  Burgrave  and  his 
people  who  had  charge  of  the  crown,  so  that 
they  remained  buried  in  sleep  and  heard 
nothing : — 

"  But  I  heard  all  well,  and  I  kept  ray  watch 
ID  great  fear  and  dread,  and  I  knelt  down  de- 
voutly and  prayed  to  God,  and  to  our  dear  Lady, 
.  tliat  tlicy  would  succor  and  stand  bv  me ;  but 
yet  I  had  greater  care  for  my  soul  than  for  my 
life,  and  I  besought  Grod  that  if  this  thing  were 
against  his  will,  so  that  I  might  be  damned  for 
h,  or  tiiat  nny  harm  should  como  of  it  to  the 
country  and  the  people,  that  ho  would  bo  merci- 
ful to  my  soul  and  strike  me  dead  here  upon  tlie 
spot."    , 

As  she  was  not  struck  dead,  Helena  con- 
cluded that  the  enterprise  was  not  unlawful ; 
and  it  is  also  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
time  that,  on  being  startled  from  her  prayer 
by  an  unexpected  noise,  and  thrown  into 
excess  of  terror  by  the  idea  that  it  was  made 
by  some  of  the  people  of  the  castle,  she  after- 
wards re-assured  netself  and  went  on  with 
ber  prayers,  on  making  up  her  mind  Uiat  it 
was  only  a  ghost.  The  presence  of  a  ghost 
was  accepted  by  the  lady  of  the  fifteentJi 
century  as  a  quite  simple  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  just  as  to  a  modem  might  be 
that  of  a  mouse.  The  sacred  crown  was 
then  sewn  up  in  a  crimson  velvet  cushion, 
but  it  had  still  various  adventures  to  pass 
through  before  it  got  to  Komorn  and  was 
delivered  to  the  queen.  One  of  these  was 
the  narrowly  escaping  being  sunk  alon^  with 
its  guardians,  ana  a  paity  of  noble  ladies,  in 
yieDwJMbe>- 


"  When  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  to 
dine,  my  trusty  companion  took  the  cosbidn 
containing  the  crown,  and  carried  it  into  the 
chamber  and  laid  it  on  a  table  opposite  me,  so 
that  it  remained  nil  the  time  under  my  eyes  ; 
and  when  wo  had  dined  ho  took  it  and  laid  it  on 
the  sledge  as  before,  and  wo  drove  on  till  it  was 
quite  dark  night  before  we  got  to  the  Danube. 
This  was  still  covered  with  ice,  but  the  ice  was 
thin  in  some  place4,  and  when  wo  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  the  carriage  that  held  the 
young  ladies  broke  in*  and  npset,  and  they  could 
not  see  one  another,  and  raised  a  great  scream- 
ing. I  was  very  much  frightened,  too,  for  I 
thought  nothing  but  that  we  an<l  the  sacred 
crown  were  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
But  God  was  our  helper,  so  that  no  one  got  un- 
der the  ice,  but  some  of  the  things  that  were  in 
the  carriage  fell  in  and  were  lost.  And  I  took 
the  Duchess  of  Silesia,  and  the  first  of  the  young 
ladies,  with  me  on  the  sledge,  and  so  with  God's 
help  we  got  across,  and  so  did  the  others." 

The  sacred  crown  arrived  at  Komom  al- 
most in  the  same  hour  in  which  the  head  on 
which  it  was  to  be  placed  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  but  Helena's  cares  were 
not  yet  over.  It  is,  or  was,  considered  in- 
dispensable to  a  Hungarian  sovereign,  not 
only  that  he  should  wear  this  particular  cO' 
rona  regnif  but  that  he  should  be  crowned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Grau,  and  at  Wcissen- 
burg ;  and  as,  three  months  after  his  birth, 
it  was  deemed  fitting  that  the  young  Ladis- 
laus  should  go  through  this  ceremony,  an- 
other perilous  journey  had  to  bo  undertaken, 
through  a  country  mostly  indisposed  to  the 
royal  party.  The  crown,  wrapped  carefully 
in  clotns,  was  placed  in  the  straw  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  young  king's  cradle,  "for  his 
grace  did  not  yet  lie  upon  feathers,  and  we 
put  by  the  side  of  it  a  long  spoon,  such  as  is 
used  to  make  pap,  so  that  if  anybody  put  his 
hand  into  the  cradle  he  would'  think  there 
were  only  the  things  for  making  the  noble 
king's  pap." 

The  cradle  was  carried  by  four  men  in  ar- 
mor— Helena  and  the  nurse  riding  by  the 
side  of  it,  but  sometimes  it  rained,  so  that 
the  "  noble  king"  got  wet,  and  Helena  had 
to  take  off  her  own  mantle  to  cover  him  ; 
sometimes  the  dust  blew  into  his  grace's 
eyes  so  that  he  could  not  see,  and  sometimes 
his  grace  roared  so  lustily  that  Helena  was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  take  him  out  of  bis 
cradle  and  carry  him  on  foot  through  the 
marshes.  In  this  manner  they  made  their 
entrance  into  Weissenburg,  the  knights  hav- 
ing also  alighted,  and  formed  in  a  circle, 
with  drawn  swords,  round  the  tiny  monarch 
and  the  crown,  which  appears  the  more  im- 
portant personality  of  the  two. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  coaches  we» 
mvented  in  Hunganr,  and  in  use  there  long  before 
they  appeared  in  other  coontries. 
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Here  we  must  leaye  the  faithful  Helena, 
who,  we  are  glad  to  find,  had  the  honor  of 
holding  the  *'  noble  king  "  at  his  coronation 
at  St.  Stephen's  altar,  and,  moreover,  of  re- 
ceiving on  her  arm  the  blow  of  the  sword 
given  when  his  grace  was  dabbed  a  knieht, 
and  subsequently  holding  him  up  in  a  cloth  of 

g)ld  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  His 
race,  himself,  as  she  naively  remarks,  **  had 
little  joy  in  his  coronation,  for  be  wept  with 
a  loud  voice,  so  that  he  could  be  heard 
through  the  whole  church ; "  but,  at  least, 
his  subjects  could  loyally  remark,  **  that  they 
should  have  taken  it  for  the  voice  of  a  child 
9  year  old." 

Passing  over  the  narrative  of  Thomas 
Platter,  which  has,  we  believe,  been  in  print 
before,  we  come  to  some  interesting  frag- 
ments from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Du(^ 
Library  at  Gotha.  They  are  taken  from  a 
chronicle  of  his  time  by  Frederick  Myconius, 
afterwards  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Lu- 
ther, and  they  give  a  striking  picture  of  the 
struggles  of  an  earnest  and  devout  young 
soul,  striving  to  make  his  way  through  the 
mass  of  rubbish  by  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  religion  was  well- 
ni^h  buried.  Of  the  rude  and  childish  mech- 
amsm  by  which  men,  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  rcl^ion,  thought  to  effect  their  object, 
Herr  Freytag  ffives  some  curious  examples. 
In  the  Brothernood  of  the  Eleven  Thousand 
Virgins,  for  instance,  founded  by  the  Elector 
Frederick  "  the  Wise,"  the  community  had 
accumulated  a  vast  fortune  in  spiritual  treas- 
ures, which  was  to  be  at  the  cusposal  of  its 
members,  to  help  them  on  their  road  to  sal- 
vation. They  were  entitled  to  draw  upon  a 
fund  of  no  less  than  6,455  Masses,  3,550  en- 
tire Psalters,  200,000  Rosaries,  200,000  Te 
Deums,  1,600  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  besides 
11,000  Prayers  of  the  Patroness  SU  Ursula, 
and  *'030  times,  11,000  Paternosters  and 
Ave  Marias."  All  this  vast  capital  was  to 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  or  those  who 
joined  the  order,  which,  in  one  respect,  was 
a  favorable  specimen,  as  it  was  intended  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  a  roan 
who  bad  no  other  means  might  work  his 
passage  in,  either  by  a  payment  of  11,000 
Paternosters  and  Ave  Marias  in  a  lump,  or 
bj  instalments  of  thirty-two  a  day  for  a  year, 
sixteen  for  two  years,  or  eight  for  four  years, 
arranged  like  the  premiums  in  a  life-insur- 
ance office.  A  man  who  had  not  the  indus- 
try or  the  strength  for  such  an  amount  of 
spiritual  labor,  and  was  possessed  of  some  of 
tne  goods  of  this  life,  miffht  get  in  by  having 
eleven  masses  performed  for  his  especial  b^ 
hoof. 

Against  the  viler  enormity  of  the  sale  of 
Indmgences,  solitary  voices  liad,  even  within 
the  Chuich  itself  bee^^  from  time  to  tiiD0f 
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raised  in  protest,  but  they  had  died  away 
or  been  stifled,  before  they  could  materially 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  popes,  who, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  were,  almost  to 
a  man,  of  profligate  lives,  and  notorious  un- 
believers m  the  doctrines  they  professed. 

The  most  celebrated  hawker  of  these  valu- 
able spiritual  wares,  the  burly,  impudent 
Dominican  Tetzel,  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  come  nding  into 
the  towns  of  Germany,  with  his  chest  of 
merchandise  before  him  and  a  great  follow- 
ing of  monks  and  priests,  amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  every  demonstration  of  respect 
from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  place,  who 
came  out  to  meet  him  and  conducted  him  to 
the  principal  church.  Here  a  large  red  cm-  ' 
cifix  was  set  up  in  the  nave— the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  holes  of  the  nails  carefully 
and  vividly  represented,  and  frequently  with 
the  addition  of  real  blood.  Near  the  cruci- 
fix was  planted  the  standard  of  the  Church, 
with  the  papal  ensign  of  the  Triple  Grown 
floating  above,  and  before  it  the  chest  of  In- 
dulgences, strongly  bound  with  iron.  In  a 
pulpit  at  the  side  stood  the  dealer,  praising 
his  goods  and  urging  people  to  buy  in  the 
manner  of  other  importunate  tradesmen  of 
the  lower  class  in  our  metropolitan  markets* 

Amongst  the  lookers-on  at  these  extraor- 
dinary spectacles  was  one  Frederick  Mecum, 
or,  as  it  was  Latinized,  Myconius,  afterwards 
the  faithful  and  zealous  disciple  of  Luther, 
but  as  yet  a  simple  and  piously  disposed 
youth  ox  nineteen,  who  had  no  idea  of  any 
possible  access  to  heaven  but  by  the  gate 
of  which  the  keys  were  kept  at  Rome.  Some 
of  his  theological  writing  have  been  print- 
ed, but  his  autobiographical  narrative,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken,  has  hitherto 
existed  only  in  MS. 

"I  could  relate  marvelloos  thhigs  (he  says) 
of  what  I  have  heard  Tetzel  preach,  for  he  used 
li  preach  every  day,  and  I  went  to  hear  him  so 
dilij^eatly  that  I  could  have  repeated  some  of 
his  sermons  with  the  very  expression  and  ges» 
turcs  that  he  made  use  of— but  not  to  mock  bitn, 
for  I  was  greatly  in  eamost.  I  held  all  he  said 
(or- oracuta  and  the  divine  word;  and  for  what 
came  from  the  pope  I  thought  it  was  just  the 
same  as  if  it  came  from  Christ  himself.** 

J^t  last,  at  Whitsuntide,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1510,  he,  Tetzel,  threatened  that  h« 
would  by  down  the  red  crucifix  and  dose  th» 
door  of  neaven,  and  put  out  the  sun,  and 
people  would  never  again  be  able  to  buy  fbr« 
giveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  for  so  little 
money.  "It  could  not  be  expected,"  he 
said,  « that  as  long  as  the  world  lasted  » 
pope  would  ever  offor  such  a  faTor  agaLB^ 
and  people  would  do  well  to  think  of  t^^ 
souls  and  those  of  their  friends  diu/i  qr  ^ve» 
Now,was/^-'-   '    '     • 
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At  eren  thiB  warning  did  not  bring  in 
oustomen  fast  enough,  placards  were  now 
posted  about  on  the  walls  and  church-doors, 
to  say  that  Indulgences  should  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
In  fact,  at  what  the  drapers'  shops  in  London 
call  an  "  awful  sacrifice ; "  and,  moreover,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  placard,  to  show  the  charit- 
able disposition  of  his  holiness,  the  seller, 
were  added  the  words,  Paupertbus  dentur 
gratis.  Hereupon  the  poor  scholar,  Mjrco- 
nius,  who  was  tnen  but  indifferently  provided 
with  this  worid's  gear,  thought  his  turn  was 
come.  He  had  been  looking  on  somewhat 
longingly  at  these  spiritual  dainties,  but  had 
been  prevented  from  investing  in  them  any 
of  his  scanty  portion  of  coin  by  the  remem< 
brance  of  certain  heretical  opinions,  ex- 
pressed by  his  father,  to  the  effect,  that  In- 
dulgences were  merely  "nets  to  fish  up 
money  from  foolish  jjeople ; "  that  God  would 
forgive  our  sins  gratis  if  we  earnestly  prayed 
him  to  do  so,  and  that  forgiveness  and  sal- 
vation were  not  to  be  had  for  cash. 

His  father  had  been  no  godless  man,  but 
had  taught  him  in  his  childhood  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Creed,  and  enjoined  him  strictly  to  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  but,  since  then,  Mvconius  had 
0pait  some  ^ean  under  other  influences,  "  so 
tnat  I  remained  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
believe  my  dear  father,  or  the  priests."  On 
the  whole  the  priests  had  it ; — ^but,  never- 
theless, this  notion  of  their  selling  t^e  re- 
mission of  sins  for  money  did  still,  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent,  stick  in  the  throat  of  Frederick 
Mecum,  and,  therefore,  did  tiiese  words, 
**F<ntperibu9  gratis  dmtur,  propter  Dewn,^* 
raoice  him  greatly,  and  when,  three  days 
afterwards,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  cruci- 
fix was  to  be  taken  down, — and  thus,  as  it 
ir&^f  the  ladder  to  heaven  cut  away,— he 
•crewed  up  his  courage  to  present  himself 
to  the  priests,  and  declaring  himself  a  sinner, 
and  also  poor,  re(juested  that  an  Indulgence 
might  be  given  him—"  propter  Deumr 

"It  was  on  the  second  day,  about  vesper 
time,  that  I  went  to  the  house  of  Hans  Flock, 
where  was  Tetsel,  and  a  great  crowd  of  confess- 
ors and  priests,  and  I  spoke  to  them  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  begged  that,  as  I  was  poor,  they 
womd,  according  to  the  pope's  letter,  grant  roc 
absolotion  of  all  my  sins,  without  any  reserve — 
efuim  Rtf/Zo  oostt  refervoto— «nd  that  gratis,  and 
£)r  God's  sake ;  and  that  they  would  give  me 
the  same  in  writing  i^teras  testtmoniales).  Then 
the  priests  wondered  much  at  my  Latin  speech 
—for  at  that  time  it  was  a  rare  thing,  especially 
in  yoong  lads — and  they  went  into  the  next 
room,  where  was  the  Commissioner  Tetzel,  and 
ahowed  him  my  desire,  and  begged  him  to  give 
me  the  Indulgence.  Aftor  they  had  talkS  a 
lone  time  with  him,  they  came  back  to  me,  and 
•lUdi '  Pear  fOD,  we  have  diligently  made  known 


yonr  supplication  to  the  commissarins,  and  he 
would  willingly  grant  it,  but  he  cannot ;  and,  if 
he  would,  the  indulgence  would  be  null  and  of 
no  effect,  for  he  has  showed  us  that  it  stands 
plainly  written  in  the  pope's  letter  that  only 
those  shall  partake  of  the  merciful  Indulgences 
and  treasures  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  merits 
of  Christ — **q[ui  pom'gerent  manum  adjutricem" 
— who  shall  put  out  a  helping  hand — that  is, 
give  money.'  They  spoke  to  me  in  the  German 
tonsno,  for  there  was  no  one  among  them  who 
could  put  three  Latin  words  together." 

Hereupon. Myconius  ventured  to  point  to 
the  statement  on  the  bills— of  absolution 
gratis  to  poor  applicants,  by  the  express 
command  of  the  pope,— a<2  mandatum  horn-' 
ini  Popes  prtwrium-^SiXi^  the  priests  went 
back  again  to  Tetzel,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  bargain,  on  the  ground  that 
Myconius  was  a  clever  young  fellow,  and  de- 
served encouragement ;  but  they  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  and  returned  once  more  to 
talk  about  the  numum  adjutricem.  The  sin- 
ful suppliant  was,  however,  no  less  obstinate 
on  his  side.  He  begged  that  they  would  not,* 
for  a  few  halfoence,  cut  off  from  salvation 
one  to  whom  Uod  and  the  pope  were  both 
inclined  to  show  mercy ;  but  the  priests  still 
stood  out  for  some  trifle  of  coin,  however 
smalL  Would  he  not  give  even  a  penny  ? 
Myconius  replied  that  he  had  not  eot  a  pen- 
ny. A  halfoenny  then  ?  No,  he  had  not  a 
farthing.  The  priests  were  sorely  perplexed. 
Standing,  as  they  did,  in  the  position  of 
shopmen  to  Commissarius  Tetzel,  what  could 
they  do?  At  last  one  of  them  bethought 
him  of  an  expedient.  He  offered  to  give 
Myconius  six  pfennigs  (value  about  one  half- 
penny) from  his  own  private  exchequer,  but 
the  troublesome  penitent  was  not  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  that  way.  He  replied  that,  if  he 
had  been  minded  to  buy,  he  could  have  sold 
a  book,  and  so  provided  himself  with  the 
means,  but  that  he  desired  expressly  to  have 
the  remission  gratis,  for  God's  sake,  to  whom 
and  to  Dominus  the  pope,  they  must  answer 
it— that  they  had  relused  him  salvation  for 
the  sake  of  six  pfennigs  ;  and  so,  after  a  lit- 
Ue  more  hagghng,  he  wont  his  way— mtnti« 
the  Indulgence,  but  comforting  himself  with 
the  recollection  of  certain  verses,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  the  Church, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  God  "  desireth  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live," 
and  that  no  mention  was  made  of  any  money 
payment  as  a  necessary  condition. 

After  this,  one  looks  to  find  that  the  yoke 
of  Tetzel  &  Co.  is  broken  once  for  all ;  but  it 
is  far  from  this.  Myconius  went  away  in  no 
hilarious  or  mocking  mood,  but  in  a  most 
sad  and  sorrowful  one — "  quite  dissolved  and 
melted  away  in  tears." 
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*'  And  when  I  came  to  my  Iod(>:ing»  I  went  to 
mj  chamber,  and  I  took  the  crucifix,  that  always 
stood  on  the  table,  and  put  it  on  a  bench,  and 
fell  down  before  it  on  my  knees,  on  the  eround ; 
and  I  cannot  describe  how  I  felt  then-pthe  spirit 
of  prayer  and  of  grace  which  thou,  my  Lord 
God,  4idst  pour  out  over  me." 

Myconiua  now  felt,  he  says,  that  his  whole 
heart  was  transformed—tmit  he  was  weair 
of  the  world,  and  desired  to  live  only  to  Goa, 
hut  he  still  believed  that  the  wav  to  do  this 
was  to  enter  a  convent.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  great  sanctity  and  purity  of  the  lives 
of  the  monks — ^how  they  served  God,  day 
and  night,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  were 
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kept  from  all  the  evil  of  the  world-«and  as 
his  wish  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents 
had  been  overruled  by  his  spiritual  aavisers, 
and  treated  as  a  sinful  looking-back,  after  he 
had  **  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  the  result 
was  that,  «  On  the  11th  of  July,  1510,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Frederick  Myconius 
parted  with  his  friends  with  tears  and  bless- 
ings, at  the  gate  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
aim  remained  there  till,  some  twelve  years 
afterwards,  its  gates  were  burst  open  by  the 
great  storm  that  was  raging  aU  over  Ger- 
many." 

We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Freytag's  second  volume. 


THE  TWO  SICK  MEN. 
In  Europe  two  sick  men  doth  dwell, 

Of  whom  there's  little  hope ; 
The  saltan  one  :  as  far  from  well 

The  other  is  the  pope. 
This  vrreck  a  triple  crown,  and  that 

A  royal  turban  wears  ; 
Too  weak  the  head  in  either  hat 

To  manage  its  affairs. 

The  first  has  been  a  sufferer  sad 

For  many  a  weary  dav ; 
And  loads  of  physic  he  lias  had  . 

To  keep  grim  death  at  bay. 
The  second  'gan  to  limp  and  reel 

Some  dozen  years  ago, 
When  his  French  doctor  threw  in  steel ; 

Maintained  his  system  so. 
Emptions,  here  and  there,  about 

Each  leper's  surface  rage ; 
And  cither  is  woUnigh  worn  out 

By  frequent  haemorrhage. 
Tct  their  physician  still  declares 

That  both  must  more  be  bled. 
And  take  more  steel,  by  which  he  swears, 

Exhibifed  with  lead. 

The  pope  cries,  "  Heathen  friend,  I  see 

You're  got  my  doctor  too ; 
He  hasn't  done  much  good  to  me, 

May  he  do  more  to  yon  1 " 
"  Mv  Giaour,"  the  groaning  Turk  replies, 

**  \Vo're  post  physician's  skill ; 
To  care  us  if  your  doctor  tries 

He'll  all  the  sooner  kill." 
Gone  are  both  systems  to  decay. 

Effete  oU  pope  and  Turk  I 
No  constitntion  left  hare  they 

Wlicreon  the  leech  might  work. 
Could  they  but  break  up  quietly. 

And  leave  the  world  m  peace. 
Blest  woold  the  dissolution  be, 

And  happy  the  relMse. 

— Amc/I. 


HOME,*  GREAT   HOME! 

{JRespectfuUif  dedicated  to  all  admirers  of  that 

mighty  medium,) 

Tbrocgh  humbugs  and  fallacies  .though  wa 

may  roam. 
Be  they  ever  so  artful,  there's  no  case  like  Home. 
With  a  Uft  from  the  spirits  he'll  rise  in  the  aur 
(Though,  as  lights  are  put  out  first,  we  can't 
see  him  there). 
Home,  Home,  great  Home, 
There's  no  case  like  Home ! 

Of  itself  his  accordion  to  plav  will  begin 

(If  you  wont  look  too  hard  at  the  works  hid 

within) ; 
Spirit  hands,  at  his  bidding,  will  come,  touch, 

and  go 
(But  you  mustn't  peep  under  the  table,  yoa 
know). 
Home,  Home,  great  Home — 
There's  no  case  like  Home ! 

Spring-blinds  will  fly  up  or  run  down  at  bis 

word 
If  a  wire  has  been  previously  fixed  to  the  cord). 
~e  can  make  tables  dance  and  bid  chairs  stand 

on  end 
(But,  of  course,  it  must  be  in  the  house  of  a 
friend). 
Home,  Home,  great  Home  1 
There's  no  case  like  Home  I 

The  spirits  to  him  (howo'er  others  mav  hap) 
Have  proved  themselves  worth  something  more 

than  a  rap ; 

And  a  now  age  of  mu-acles  people  may  mark, 

(If  they  only  consent  to  bo  Kept  in  the  dark). 

Home,  Home,  great  Home — 

There's  no  case  like  Home ! 

*  Such,  it  appears,  is  the  true  orthography  of 
this  gentleman's  name,  whose  flying  exploits  so  far 
outdo  those  of  PeUr  WUkins.  See  *^  Facts  Stranger 
than  Fiction,*'  ComkiU  Magazine  for  August 

--Punck. 
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From  The  SaturdaT  Review. 
FBOUDE'S  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 
VOLS.   V.  AND  VL« 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Froude 
as  an  historian  are  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. His  merits  are  picturesqueness,  a 
clear  and  graceful,  though  somewhat  effemi- 
nate style,  and  an  insight  into  the  varieties  of 
character,  especially  of  religious  character, 
which  gives  nim  a  great  advantage  in  de- 
scribing the  complex  religious  movement  of 
the  Reu)rmation.  His  demerits  are  a  more 
than  feminine  fancifulness,  and  a  more  than 
£^minine  lack  of  justice,  a  most  unfortunate 
proclivity  to  the  use  of  sophistical  argument 
and  literary  artifices  of  every  kind,  an  igno- 
rance of  collateral  subjects,  such  as  law  and 
political  economy,  necessary  to  the  calling 
of  an  historian,  and  a  still  more  fatal  igno- 
rance (of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a 
striking  example)  of  history  other  than  that 
of  the  particular  country  and  period  on  which 
he  is  engaged. 

In  the  present  volumes,  comprehending 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  his 
method  as  a  narrator  has  improved*  He 
does  not  so  often  offend  us  by  the  intrusion 
of  his  own  false  philosophy  and  sentiment 
into  the  historical  scenes  which  he  often 
brilliantly  depicts.  We  do  not  observe  that 
he  has  had  access  to  any  new  sources  of  in- 
formation by  which  much  is  added  to  the 
knowledge  we  previously  possessed  in  Strype, 
Foxe,  Burnet,  and  Tytler.  But  he  under- 
stands how  to  make  interesting^  events  doubl>' 
interesting  by  giving  them  with  full  details ; 
and  if  his  minute  accounts  of  a  series  of 
death  scenes  and  martyrdoms  a  little  pall, 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  subiect  rather  than 
of  the  writer.  In  spite  of  nis  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  importance  of  governments, 
he  does  not  fail  to  be,  or  at  least  to  attempt 
to  be,  the  historian  of  the  people ;  and  ms 
delineations  of  popular  character  have  often 
great  vividness  and  great  value.  This  is  a 
good  specimen : — 

"  An  cxccation  at  Exeter  is  more  authentic 
and  moro  characteristic  of  this  time.  Promi- 
nent in  the  rebel  army  was  Welsh,  tiie  vicar  of 
St.  Thomas' ;  a  parish  through  which  tlic  raiU 
road  passes  by  the  river's  side  in  front  of  the  town. 
A  worthy  parish  priest  of  the  old  type,  Wclsii 
was  at  once  a  good  J)elieving  Catholic,  a  stoot 
wrestler  and  cudgel-player,  a  famous  shot  wiih 
bow,  crossbow,  and  handgun — *  a  good  wood- 
man and  a  hardy,'  who  had  brought  down  in  his 
day  many  a  noble  buck  in  the  glens  of  Haldon, 
and  levelled,  it  is  likely,  many  a  ranger  from 
Powderham  with  his  qnarterstaff;  'such  a  one 

♦  nUtory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  WoUtjf  to 
the  Death  of  EUzahtth.  By  Jnmcs  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols. 
V.  and  VJ.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son, 
West  Strand.    1860. 


as  would  not  give  his  head  fbr  the  polliiii^,  ikfmr 
his  beard  for  the  washing ;  *  and  withal  '  reij 
conrteous  and  gentle  of  demeanor,  and  of  honest 
parentage.' 

"  This  roan  for  his  sins  had  been  a  great  hater 
^f  the  Prayer-Book,  and  a  special  doer  in  the 
sieee.  He  had  saved  life  more  than  once,  but 
he  had  also  taken  life.  '  One  Kingsmill,  a  tan- 
ner of  Chagford,'  was  taken  by  the  rebels  with 
a  letter  from  the  mavor  to  Lord  Russell,  and 
brought  before  him  for  iudgment  The  vicar 
labored  in  his  priestly  calling  to  make  his  pris- 
oner a  rebel,  and  not  succeeding,  had  handed 
him  on  an  elm-tree  outside  the  west  gate  of  tb« 
city.  And  now  his  own  time  was  come.  '  It 
was  pity  of  him/  men  thought,  for  ho  had  fine 
p^ifts  anil  a  fine  nature ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it;  Eingsmill's  death  lay  at  his  door;  a 
court-martiaT  found  it  there;  and  he  accepted 
his  fate  like  a  gentleman.  A  beam  was  run  out 
from  St.  Thomas'  church  tower,  from  which 
they  swung  him  off  into  the  air;  and  there 
Hooker  saw  him  hanging  in  chains  in  '  his  pop- 
ish apparel/  '  a  holy  water  bucket  and  sprinklers, 
a  sacring  bell,  and  a  pair  of  beads '  dangled 
about  his  body;  and  there  he  hung  till  the 
clothes  rotted  away,  and  the  carrion  crows  had 
pecked  him  into  a  skeleton ;  and  down  below  in 
St.  Thomas'  church  order  reigned,  and  a  new 
vicar  read  the  English  liturgy." 

The  power  of  conducting  a  complex  narra- 
tive clearly  and  with  a  masterly  hand,  Mr. 
Froude  has  not  yet  acquired.  He  passes  in 
a  very  confused  way,  and  by  veiy  clumsy 
transitions,  from  diplomacy  and  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  to  English  politics,  and 
from  religion  to  war,  social  subjects,  or 
legislation.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any 
one  who  had  not  read  other  histories  of  the 
period  would  understand  his.  That  remark- 
able boy  and  by  no  means  insignificant  sov- 
ereign, Edward  VI.,  almost  drops  out  of  the 
narrative  of  his  own  reign.  There  are  in- 
teresting particulars  touchinff  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  prince,  whicn  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  if  the  work  is  to  be  a  complete 
history,  not  a  series  of  dissertations. 

Mr.  Fronde's  account  of  the  reign  of  Ed- ' 
ward  VI.  is  distorted  by  the  desire  to  show 
that  every  thing  went  wrong  after  the  loss 
of  that  perfect  ruler  and  pattern  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  moderation,  Henry  VIIL  A 
ruler  who  leaves  anarchy  behind  him  proves 
that,  even  if  he  has  governed  well  himself, 
he  has  destroyed  the  sources  of  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and  this  is  the  ^ueral  result  and 
moral  of  beneficent  despotism.  But  the  dis- 
orders of  government  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  were  the  mere  seauel  of  those  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VUI.  The  whole  nest  of  in- 
triguers and  conspirators  had  been  trained 
in  the  dark,  bloody,  and  rapacious  councils 
of  Henry  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
councils  of  his  successor.  The  debasement 
of  the  coin  was  a  continuation  of  the  fraud 
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wbich,  when  eomxnitted  by  die  govenunent 
of  Henrj',  ia  styled  by  Mr.  Froude  "  a  tempo- 
rary loan  from  the  mmt,"  and  '*  a  proceeding 
not  distinguishable,  except  in  form,  from  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1797.*' 
The  social  sufferings  and  disturbances  were 
the  result,  in  great  measure,  of  the  reckless 
and  barbarous  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
and  expulsion  of  their  inmates,  in  the  pre- 
vious reign ;  and  the  insurrections  in  Nor- 
folk and  the  west  had  their  prototype  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  It  requires  some  as- 
surance, after  applauding  tne  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  to  denounce  the  abolition 
of  ''  institutions  which  Catholic  piety  had 
bequeathed  for  the  support  of  the  poor."  It 
also  requires  some  assurance,  after  justifying 
the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More,  and  the 
Charter  House  monks,  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  to  complain  that  *'  the  creed 
of  a  thousand  years  was  made  a  crime  by 
a  doctrine  of  yesterday."  We  know  Mr. 
Froude  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
the  monastery  lands  were  all  *'  melted  down 
into  cannon ; "  otherwise  we  might  ask  him 
under  what  regime  the  taste  of  Edward's 
ministers  for  church  plunder  was  acquired. 
And  turning  to  foreign  policy,  if  the  attacks 
of  Somerset  on  Scotkna  only  ''  renewed  the 
old  lease  of  enmity,"  we  should  like  to  know 
what  better  effect  attended  the  reckless  raids 
and  burnings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

^  If  it  be  unlawful  tot  a  Cathohc  council 
to  enlarge  the  dogmatic  system  of  Christian- 
ity, no  more  can  it  be  permitted  to  a  local 
ODurch  to  impose  upon  tne  judgment  a  series 
of  intricate  assertions  on  tneological  subtle- 
ties which  the  most  polemical  divines  will 
not  call  vital*  or  on  questions  of  pubHo  and 
private  morality,  where  the  conscience  should 
be  the  only  gmde."  This  is  the  judgment 
passed  by  Mr.  Froude  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  Edward  VL  His  judgment  on 
the  Six  Articles  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  their 
attendant  pains  and  penalties,  was  that  "in 
this  great  matter  of  reUgion,  in  which  to  be 
light  is  the  first  condition  of  being  right  in 
any  thing — not  variety  of  opinion,  but  unity 
-—not  the  equal  license  of  the  wise  and  fool- 
ish to  choose  their  belief,  but  an  ordered 
harmony,  where  wisdom  prescribes  a  law  to 
iffnorance,  is  the  rule  which  reasonable  men 
should  most  desire  for  themselves  and  for 
mankind." 

Mr.  Froude  has  a  low  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  sneers  at  his  attempt 
to  introduce  a  milder  and  more  tolerant 
policy  than  that  of  Henry  VIIL  Mr.  Tytler 
oas  been  led  by  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence,  to  the  conviction  that  in  his 
first  as  well  as  in  his  second  6J1,  Somerset 
was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
amoiig  his  personal  rivals ;  whereupon  Mr. 
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Tytler  receives  a  sharp  rebuke  fi-om  Mr. 
Froude.  "It  would  be  well  if  historians 
could  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  states- 
men may  be  influenced,  and  at  times  have 
been  influenced,  by  other  feelings  than  per- 
sonal ambition  or  rivalry."  Mr.  Tytler  might 
perhaps  have  renlied  that  it  was  as  geniid 
and  charitable  in  nim  to  maintain  Somerset's 
innocence  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Froude  to  maintain 
his  guilt.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
volume,  Mr.  Froude  says  of  Nortluimber- 
land,  Somerset's  chief  antagonist,  that  "  he 
was  not  a  man  to  have  hesitated,  if  the  ac- 
celeration of  Edward's  death  had  been  im- 
portant to  him,  to  take  him  off  by  poison." 
The  truth  is^Mr.  Froude's  pictures  are  often 
worth  much,  his  judgments  are  worth  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Next  in  intensity  to  his  ridiculous  fond- 
ness for  Henry  VIII.  is  his  ridiculous  spite 
against  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  he  attacks  with 
the  fury  of  an  Irishwoman  falling  on  the  en- 
emy of'^"  her  man."  Foxe  and  Burnet  both 
acquit  Pole  of  any  active  share  in  the  Marian 
persecutions,  with  the  chief  giiilt  of  which 
Mr.  Froude  labors  by  every  artifice  to  load 
him.  Foxe,  who  was  not  Hkely  to  lie  in  fa- 
vor of  a  cardinal,  says,  "Concerning  the 
which  cardinal,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
by  his  acts  and  writings  but  that  he  was  a 
professed  enemy,  and  no  otherwise  to  be  re- 
puted but  for  a  papist;  yet  again  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  not  of  the  bloody  and 
cruel  sort  of  papists,  as  may  appear  not  only 
by  staying  the  rage  of  this  bishop  (Bonner), 
but  also  by  the  solicitous  writing  and  long 
letters  written  to  Cranmer :  also,  by  the  com- 
plaints of  certain  papists  accusing  him  to  the 
pope  to  be  a  bearer  with  heretics,  and  by  the 
pope's  letters  sent  to  him  upon  the  same, 
calling  him  up  to  Rome,  and  setting  Friar 
Peto  in  his  place,  had  not  Queen  Mary,  by 
special  entreaty,  kept  him  out  of  the  pope's 
danger.  All  which  letters  I  have,  if  need  be, 
to  show.'*  The  evidence  of  Foxe  is  excellent 
when  it  is  given  against  Sir  Thomas  More, 
but  we  presume  it  is  worthless  when  given, 
with  an  offer  to  produce  the  documents,  in 
favor  of  that  "  hysterical  dreamer,"  the  "ig- 
noble "  Cardinal  Pole.  Let  us  earnestly  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Froude  to  procure  Hankers 
Popes,  which  he  will  find  a  very  readable 
book,  and  which  will  show  him  what  Pole 
really  was.  He  must  have  begun  to  suspect 
the  soundness  of  his  own  description,  wnen 
he  found  Pole  deposed  from  the  le^teship, 
on  suspicion  of  heresy,  by  the  fanatical  ami 
persecuting  Paul  IV. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Froude  (voL  vL  p.  405) 
-the  following  note  on  a  draft  letter  of  Pole's, 
one  of  those  "  solicitous  writings  "  to  Cran- 
mer to  which  Foxe  dludes : — 

"  The  letter  contains  another  iUnstration  of 
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Pole's  habit  of  mind.  '  There  was  never  spirit- 
ual man/  be  savs,  'pnt  to  execution  according 
to  the  order  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  bat  he  was 
first  by  the  canon  laws  condemned  and  degrad- 
»  ed ;  whereof  tlicre  bo  as  many  examples  afore 
the  time  of  breaking  the  old  order  of  the  realm 
these  last  years,  as  hath  been  delinquents.  Let 
tlie  records  be  seen.  And  specially  this  is  not- 
able of  the  Bishop  of ^  which,  being  impris- 
oned for  high  treason,  the  king  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  his  condemnation  and  punishment  a^re 
he  had  the  pope's  bull  given  him.  .  .  . ' 

"  The  historical  argument  proceeded  smoothly 
up  to  the  name,  which,  however,  was  not  and  is 
not  to  bo  found.  Polo  was  probably  thinking  of 
Archbishop  Scrope,  who,  however,  unfortunately 
for  the  argument,  was  put  to  death  without  the 
Pope's  sanction. — Draft  of  a  Letter  from  Cardi- 
nal Pole  to  Cranmer:  EaHekm  MSS.  417." 

Any  one  -who  had  read  the  history  of  Eng- 
land as  carefully  as  Mr.  Froude  ought  to 
have  read  it,  would  be  able  to  fill  the  blank 
in  Mr.  Pole's  draft  with  the  name  of  Merka, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason  under  Henry  IV. 
The  king  called  on  the  ^ope  to  decade  the 
bishop  previously  to  his  execution.  The 
pope  demurred,  and  the  delay  gave  time 
for  the  king's  anger  to  cool,  and  saved  the 
bishop's  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  case  and  its  resuU  were  in  Pole's  mind. 
The  name  had  escaped  his  memory  after  a 
long  absence  from  England  and  English 
chronicles  and  records.  We  should  rather 
like  to  see  the  rest  of  this  document,  and  we 
impatiently  await  the  day  when  Mr.  Froude^s 
documentary  evidence  generally  shall,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  volume,  be  given  to  the  world. 

We  may  mention  at  the  same  time,  an- 
other instance  of  Mr.  Froude's  anxiety  to 
run  down  Pole,  which  we  chance  to  have 


noticed  in  turning  over  one  of  his  previoi^ 
volumes.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  25,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — 

''He'(Pole)  studied  industriously  at  Paris  and 
at  Padua,  acquiring,  as  he  believed,  all  knowl- 
edge which  living  teachers  could  impart  to  him; 
and  he  was  himself  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, tlint  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-six  he  could 
describe  himself  to  Henry  as  one  who  althou  j;h  a 
young  man,  *  had  long  been  conversant  with  old 
men  ;  had  long  judged  the  eldest  man  that  lived 
loo  young  for  him  to  learn  wisdom  from.'  Mnnj 
ambitious  youths  have  experienced  thesame  opin- 
ion of  themselves ;  few  have  ventured  on  so  con- 
fident  an  expression  of  it." 

In  the  note  Mr.  Froude  cites  PoUto  Henry 
VIIL :  Stryp^a  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
Turning  to  Strype,  we  read : — 

"  Peradventure  your  Gr.  wil  think  I  speak 
like  a  yong  man.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  am 
that  yong  man,  that  have  of  long  time  been 
conversant  with  old  men  ;  that  have  long  judn-ed 
the  Eldest  that  liveth  [;)  at  these  days  too  young 
for  me  to  learn  wisdom  of,  that  have  learned  of  aU 
antiquity,  of  the  most  antient,  that  ever  were  afire 
me,  4r  of  my  time  hath  had  most  acquaintance, 
and  most  longest  conversation  with  those  that  have 
been  the  flowers  of  wisdom  in  our  time.  Which  I 
have  sought  in  al  places ;  and  most  enjoyed  thai 
wisdom  of  any  yong  man  of  my  time.  So  thai 
if  I  were  a  stock,  I  must  needs  know  somewhat," 

The  letter  is  one  in  which  Pole  excuses  him- 
self for  writing  against  the  king's  ecclesias- 
tical innovations ;  and  the  passage,  if  fairly 
given,  is  rather  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  great  teachers  than  an  expression  of  sell- 
conceit.  The  concluding  words  distinctly 
rebut  the  more  invidious  ccmstruction.  Per- 
haps somewhat  loose  and  prejudiced  **  habits 
of  mind  "  are  not  confiiied  to  the  controver- 
sial opponents  of  Henry  VUL 


"  Henht^Hudsow,  the  Navigator :  The  Origi- 
nal Documents  in  which  his  Career  is  Recorded, 
Collected,  partly  Translated,  and  Annotated, 
with  an  Introduction  hy  G.  M.  Ashor,  LL.D  ,** 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  just  issued  by  the  Hnk- 
luyt  Society  as  the  second  of  this  year's  publica- 
tions. It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  American 
readers,  and  to  those  of  New  York  especially, 
bringing  together  from  various  scattered  sources, 
in  Dutch,  Latin,  and  English,  all  the  narratives 
and  fragments  that  relate  to  this  illustrious  nav- 


igator for  the  first  time.  The  introduction  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  geographiqal  criticism,  cxtcnd- 
mg  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  in  which 
the  value  of  the  materials  collected  is  discussed 
and  the  true  objects  and  methods  of  the  early 
voyages  of  discovcrv  pointed  out  Due  praise  is 
given  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  from 
whoso  transactions  great  assistance  has  been  de 
rived.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  two  beauti- 
ful fac-simlies  of  Hadson's  maps  of  his  East  and 
West  voyages. 
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From  The  Sfttprday  Beview. 
COLDS. 

TliE  long  winter  that  has  at  last  given 
"way  to  a  few  bright  days  of  spring  has  left 
behind  it  a  rich  heritage  of  colds  and  coughs. 
Six  months  of  consecutive  bad  weather — 
when  it  snowed  if  it  did  not  rain,  and  when 
damp  fogs  were  only  exchanged  for  sleety 
east  winds — have  acted  in  a  very  natural, 
but  very  unpleasant,  manner  on  the  frames 
not  only  of  the  old  and  young*  huT;  of  the 
middle-aged  and  the  strong.  The  sunshine 
which,  in  the  last  few  days,  has  brought  out 
the  lilacs  and  horse-chestnuts,  does  not  tell 
quite  so  rapidly  on  the  human  body  as  on 
trees,  and  many  a  spectator  of  the  green 
fields  and  the  laughing  face  of  nature  has 
had  his  pleasure  very  greatly  interfered  with 
by  the  result  which  the  days  of  t)leak  land- 
scape and  ungenial  skies  have  produced  on 
him.  The  Derby  Day  was  a  perfect  day  for 
the  strong  and  the  hearty,  but  the  breeze 
was  quite  sufficient  to  make  many  among  the 
thousands  who  throneed  to  Epsom  feel  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  forget  what  they 
had  gone  through  in  the  winter.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  there  a  time  when  so  much  slight 
illness  lingered  on  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
fine  weather,  and  colds,  which  are  always  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  minor  miseries  of 
life,  have  had  a  little  more  than  their  usual 
effect  in  spoiling  the  full  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent happmess.  ' 

Colds  are  indeed  among  the  most  com- 
plete illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  minor 
miseries  act.  They  especially  make  us  feel 
the  imperfection  of  human  things,  and  bring 
home  to  us  that  we  arc  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion. Serious  illnesses  cut  us  altogetner  off 
from  the  busy  and  the  happy  world  around 
us,  and  when  we  suffer  under  them  we  no 
longer  take  part,  even  in  imagination,  in  the 
occupations  and  pleasures  most  familiar  to 
us.  But  a  cold  aoes  not  generally  prevent 
us  from  doing  our  ordinary  work,  or  visiting 
scenes  of  amusement — it  onlymaJees  us  fret- 
ful and  stupid,  renders  labor  a  nuisance,  and 
takes  off  the  zest  of  pleasure.  While  build- 
ing our  castles  in  the  air  and  thinking  of  the 
nice  things  which  we  hope  are  in  store  for 
us,  we  are  sensible  that  the  reality  cannot 
be  equal  to  the  dream,  and  that  an  inevitable 
shortcoming  will  reduce  us  to  the  mixed 
standard  of  mortal  felicity.  We  know  this 
vaguely,  but  if  we  come  to  reflect  on  it,  we 
find  that  the  one  great  standing  cause  of 
this  departure  fh)m  the  ideal  in  real  lifb,^is 
the  liability  of  our  frames  to  take  cold.  We 
instinctively  recollect  how  manv  times  we 
had  this  weight  to  carry  in  running  the  race 
wejset  before  our  fancy.  ^  Almost  allthe  p;reat 
pleasures  that  man  in  civilized  society  is  fit- 
ted to  enjoy  are  bound  up  with  a  probability  of 
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taking  cold.  The  three  pleasures  of  civilized 
life  in  which  the  civilized  man  has  most  im- 
proved on  the  savage,  while  both  retain  the 
same  rudimentary  basis  of  pleasure,  are  love- 
making,  cookery,  and  art.  In  all  these  lines 
of  thought  and  action  the  civilized  man  is 
likely  to  take  cold,  and  feels  the  effect  of  the 
cold  bitterly  when  he  has  taken  it.  The  sav- 
age rushes  straight  to  the  squaw  he  fancies, 
throws  himself  into  her  arms,  and  there  is  , 
an  end  of  his  simple  love-making.  The  civ- 
ilized man  feels  the  first  pulsation  of  an 
electric  affinity  to  a  young  woman  who  is 
divided  from  mm  by  an  intricate  defence  of 
habits,  artifices,  modesty,  and  dress.  He 
walks  with  her,  rides  with  her,  sits  at  an 
open  window  with  her,  perhaps  gets  very  rash 
and  goes  to  a  pic-nic  with  her.  At  no  stage 
is  his  happiness  secure  and  unalloyed  ;  for  at 
any  moment  he  may  take  cold,  and  then  he 
is  too  stupid  to  ffive  or  receive  the  faint  en- 
joyment of  his  Yonff  approaches.  The  kid 
roasted  on  the  embers  of  the  savage  has 
given  place  to  the  entrke  and  mtremet  of  his 
poHshed  descendant,  but  a  savage  seldom 
nas  a  cold  to  interfere  with  his  relish  for  a 
half-charred  carcase,  wheresm  the  mere  touch 
of  a  damp  newspaper  has  been  known  to 
throw  the  fastidious  inhabitant  of  modem 
dining-rooms  into  a  state  wholly  incapacitate 
ing  him  to  distinguish  between  one  sauce 
and  another.  *Then  the  large  buildings,  the 
heat  and  the  heavy  atmosphere  that  are  nec- 
essarily to  be  encountered  in  all  the  greater 
display  of  art,  are  notoriously  so  serious  as 
to  diminish  very  considerably  the  triumph 
which  the  human  mind  would  otherwise 
have  claimed  for  itself  for  the  invention  of 
operas  and  picture  galleries.  Colds  even 
stand  between  us  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  highest  things.  By  some  fatality  almost 
all  churches  are  so  constructed  that  there  is 
one  stream  of  cold  air  blowing  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  another  about  the  level  of 
the  ankles.  This  necessarily  disturbs  de- 
votion. It  is  impossible  that  the  attention 
should  not  wander  while  the  chill  thus  pro- 
duced is  working  its  way,  and  the  mind  is 
led  all  the  more  to  fix  itself  on  the  coming 
misery  because  the  signs  of  colds  already 
well  established  in  other  people  are  mucn 
more  frequent  and  demonstrative  in  church 
than  elsewhere.  Persons  who  cough  mod- 
erately at  home  bark  like  watch-dogs  at  , 
church;  and  during  the  sermon,  unless  it  * 
happens  to  be  very  interesting,  the  use  of 
the  pocket-handkerchief  is  incessant. 

Colds  also  act  in  a  curious  way  as  tests 
of  virtuous  resolves.  No  virtuous  resolve  is 
more  frequently  made  and  more  frequently 
broken  than  that  of  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. For,  after  a  few  mornings  of  success, 
a  cold  comes ;  and  then  what  is  the  virtuous 
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person  to  do?  Some  people  would  point 
to  the  lives  of  ascetics,  and  of  those  who 
habitually  and  professedly  deny  themselves, 
and  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
a  zealous  monk  would  miss  matins  on  ac- 
count of  a  cold,  and  that  an  ordinary  lay- 
man of  high  purpose  and  strong  will  may 
certainly  do  what  a  monk  does.  But  the 
object  of  the  two  is  different ;  and  so  a  cold 
comes  to  them  with  a  different  force  und 
meaning.  The  aim  of  the  monk  is  to  be 
ascetic ;  and  therefore  the  more  he  gets  up 
with  a  bad  cold  on  him  the  more  successful* 
he  is.  But  the  aim  of  the  virtuous  layman 
is  to  do  some  work  which  he  thinks  neces- 
sary or  useful.  He  may  carry  this  work  for- 
ward by  getting  up  in  spite  of  his  cold,  or 
he  may  only  impede  it  There  is  a  sort  of 
accident  as  to  which  way  perseverance  will 
turn  out.  We  are  apt  to  have  all  the  anec- 
dotes on  one  side,  btories  abound  showing 
how  this  and  that  eminent  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  down  steadily  to  his  work  at 
four  every  morning,  whether  he  had  a  cold 
or  not.  But  we  never  hear  stories  of  men 
who,  having  persevered  one  day  too  long  in 
getting  up  with  a  cold,  have  been  laid  up  for 
a  week.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  going 
on  between  the  good  and  bad  influences  of 
comfort  which  ought  to  be  acknowledged. 
K  a  man  who  has  purposed  getting  up  and 
working  two  hours  before  breakfast  wakes 
with  a  slight  cold,  and  so  determines  to  lie 
in  bed,  he  loses  two  hours'  work,  and  the 
opportunity  of  winning  a  victory  over  him- 
selil  This  is  the  debit  side  of  the  entry,  but 
there  is  a  credit  side.  For  he  would  prob- 
ably have  worked  very  badly  if  he  had  forced 
himself  to  labor  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of 
his  body,  and  he  would  have  been  less  effi- 
cient tlioughout  the  day.  Now,  if  work  is 
done,  it  ought  to  be  well  done ;  and,  if  a  man 
can  do  more  and  better  work  by  lying  in  bed 
for  two  hours  and  working  for  six  than  hQ 
could  if  he  had  j^ot  up  with  a  cold  on  him 
and  worked  for  eight  hours,  his  work  at  least 
loses  by  the  tenacity  of  his  resolution.  It 
is  true  that  the  strength  of  his  will  is  in- 
creased, but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  always 
cultivating  our  strength  of  will  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  excellence  of  our  work.  Where 
are  we  to  stop?  It  would  cultivate  our 
strength  of  will  if  we  wrote  all  our  corre- 
spondence while  standing  on  one  leg,  but  our 
friends  would  probably  nnd  that  our  letters 
were  short,  abrupt,  and  uneasy.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  men  who  would  lose 
very  little  by  perseverance.  The  cold  vrould 
pass  off,  and  the  next  morning  they  would 
DO  well,  and  the  principle  and  habit  of  work 
would  be  more  strongly  fixed  in  them  than 
ever.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  good  luck 
which  always  carries  some  individuals  to  the 


surface  on  the^rrent  of  life.  If  a  band  of 
ten  officers  go  throu^  a  pestilential  swamp, 
nine,  perhaps,  will  die,  wnile  oqe  will  escape 
and  will  receive  rapid  promotion.  But,  un- 
less people  are  in  the  circumstances  and  of 
the  character  to  strain  fortune  in  their  be* 
half,  and  to  take  for  granted  they  shall  have 
exceptional  good  luck,  they  may  reasonably 
pause  before  they  run  the  unnecessary  haz- 
ard of  stopping  their  industry  which  the 
chance  of  an  increasingly  bad  cold  must  en- 
tail. We  cannot  pretend  to  lay  down  any 
rule,  but  we  feel  quite,  safe  in  advising  any 
one  who  wakes  with  a  cold  to  get  up  at  once 
if  he  means  to  get  up ;  for,  if  he  is  oi  a  reflec- 
tive turn,  and  once  hesitates,  he  will  find  it 
such  a  very  knotty  point  to  decide  whether 
he  ought  to  ^et  up  or  not,  that  he  will  to  a 
certainty  lie  m  bed. 

There  is  also  another  way  in  which  colds 
make  us  feel  the  limitations  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. They  necessaril)r  infuse  an  unromantio 
element  into  friendsmp  and  love.  People 
with  colds  are  generally  more  or  less  of  bores 
to  those  whom  they  live  with,  and  they  nee* 
essarily  exhibit  their  less  ideal  and  poetical 
side.  No  one  can  pretend  that  a  mistress 
with  a  running  rheum  is  as  charming  as  she 
otherwise  would  be,  or  that  the  dearest  firiend 
is  as  agreeable  as  usual  if  he  is  barkinff  and 
wheezing  all  the  time  that  he  is  spe^inff. 
Little  things  like  this  do  not  really  diminiui 
love  or  friendship.  Substantially,  brothers 
and  sisters  love  each  other  as  tenderly,  are 
as  ready  to  help  each  other,  encourage  each 
other,  and  defend  each  other,  in  all  the  great 
concerns  of  life,  whether  one  of  the  party  has 
or  has  not  a  cold.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  sufferer  eoes  quietl;^  off  to  bed,  his 
or  her  absence  is  lelt  as  a  reuef,  and  treated 
as  a  cause  of  common  rejoicing.  This  must 
be  so  in  real  life.  We  cannot  keep  up,  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  moments,  to  the 
height  whither  the  enthusiasm  of  affection 
carries  us  at  special  times,  when  nothing  oc- 
curs to  damp  our  ardor,  and  we  give  free 
play  to  the  fancy.  Still,  unless  suostantial 
affection  was  entertained,  the  nuisance  of  at- 
tending on  a  person  with  a  bad  cold  might 
be  so  poignantly  felt  that  all  kindly  feehng 
might  vanish  away.  A  cold,  therefore,  may 
be  used  very  advantageously  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discovery  by  those  who  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  real  state  of  their  affections.  K  a 
lover  has  a  misgiying  that  he  is  being  carried 
away  by  good  looks  or  the  pleasures  of  in- 
timate companionship,  he  may  ^o  far  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  the  depth  of  his  passion  by 
waiting  till  his  mistress  ho^  a  cold.  If  he  is 
not  dismayed  at  findinj^  her  in  a  snifiV,  stupid 
state,  he  may  entertain  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  L\  is  attached  to  her  with  that 
sober  and  reasonable  kind  of  attachmen| 
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Ii^cb  promises  to  make  thdr  union  rich  in  l 
quiet,  moderate,  and  sensible  enjoyment. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  minor  miseries  that  < 
knowing  them  to  be  minor  miseries  does  not ' 
in  the  least  help  us  to  bear  them.  There  is  | 
no  philosophy  connected  with  colds.  Serious  | 
illnesses  are  full  of  instruction — ^they  incul- 
cate resignation,  and  remind  us  that  we  are 
parsing  on  to  another  world.  But  no  one  | 
thinks  of  being  resigned  to  a  cold  or  making 
a  profitable  use  of  it.  Eren  tract  writers, 
who  can  get  honey  out  of  almost  any  flower, 
nerer  see  any  lesson  in  a  cold.  We  are  not 
aware  that  colds  have  ever  been  bioughtinto 
a  religious  novel,  although  few  evils  are  too 
small  for  the  microscopic  range  of  the  au- 
thors of  that  leind  of  literature.  We  do  not 
see  why  the  contest  in  Bridget's  mind  whether 
she  ought  to  blow  her  nose  at  the  risk  of  in- 
commoding her  aunt  and  the  rector  during 
an  interesting  conversation  should  not  be 
made  the  theme  of  some  very  pretty  analvt- 
icol  writing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  colds 
are  considered  to  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  do- 
mestic philosophy.  This  is  ^gcause  they  are 
at  once  small  things  and  prosaic.    It  is  worth 
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noticing  that  there  is  a  large  field  in  human 
affi&irs  to  which  exactly  the  same  remark  ap- 

Elies.  We  are  constantly  kept  straight  in 
fe,  and  prevented  from  getting  too  imagina- 
tive, by  tilings  which  are  very  real,  but  which 
are  of  too  small  a  nature  to  set  the  imagina- 
tion at  work.  K  they  were  not  very  decid- 
edly felt,  thev  would  not  make  us  more  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  condition  of  things 
in  which  we  are  placed ;  and  if  they  were  not 
of  a  small  nature,  we  should  make  them  the 
starting-point  for  fresh  sallies  of  fancy  and 
reflection.  Perhaps  an  optimist  philosopher 
might  show  that  in  the  economy  of  this 
world  the  influence  of  colds  plays  a  consid- 
erable part.  But  this  piece  of  wisdom  would 
be  barren.  For  those  who  have  got  colds 
are  not  to  be  deluded  into  liking  them  by  dis- 
covering that  a  philosophy  of  colds  might  be 
derived  from  the  very  fact  of  their  having  no 
philosophy  attached  to  them:  and  those  who 
have  not  got  colds  despise  so  contemptible 
a  malady  too  heartily  to  think  of  turmng  to 
use  the  possibility  of  sufiering  from  it.  A 
cold  cannot  be  idealized,  and  the  victim  can 
do  nothing  more  than  smile  fSsdntly  and  bear 
it 


Bemedt  for  Hawaiin  Deobneragt. — We 

notice  by  oar  latest  files  of  Sandwich  Island  pa- 
pers that  the  Board  of  Edacation  are  urging  a 
more  universal  introdnction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage into  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom, 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  present  lament- 
able process  of  decay  which  is  going  on  among 
the  Iiawaiian  people.  The  Hawaiians  having 
no  literature,  with  no  probability  of  ever  having 
any,  their  children,  when  tbe^  have  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher  in  their  native  langua^^, 
have  exhausted  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
race.  Their  education  ceases  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  knowledge,  because  their  own  language 
docs  not  aflbrd  them  the  means  of  hi|;her  and 
ennobling  intellectual  culture.  Another  great 
hindrance  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  people  is  the  fact  that  the  veriest 
houftehold  words  of  the  language  are  laden  with 
impurities.  A  literature  wksod  on  such  a  lan- 
guage wonld  of  course  aflbrd  but  little  aid  in 
eucouraging  the  growth  of  purity  of  thought  and 
action  in  a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of 
barl>arism. 

These  two  great  hindrances  to  the  elevation 
of  the  native  race,  a  meagre  literature  and  the 
impurity  of  the  native  language,  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  tlie  education  of  the  people  of  the 
English  tongue,  which  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  into  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  islands.  The  movement  to  make 
the  English  the  sole  medium  of  education  meets 
with  favor  among  the  intelligent  friends  of  the 


Hawaiian  race,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
prove  successful  in  staying  the  declension  of  Uiis 
interesting  people. — Journal,  , 

"IT  BODES  HIM  GOOD." 

**  The  shameful  wrong  which  has  50  many  years 

been  done  to  an  English  gentleman,  the  Dakon  db 

Bode,  is  again  to  be  brought  before  Parliament, 

and  must  eveotually  be  redre8sed."-^iXn'/y  Paper, 

With  just  indignation  one's  fit  to  explode, 
When  one  reads  of  the  case  of  the  Barox  db 

Bone, 
To  whom  this  dishonest  old  country  has  owed 
For  years  as  much  tin  as  you'd  find  in  a  lode. 
I{is  claim  is  undoubted,  as  oft  hath  been  sliowed. 
And  f)roved  by  each  treaty,  each  law,  and  each 

code: 
Yet  the  twaddling  Obstructive  and  Barnacle  toad 
Resists  him  in  every  conceivable  mode^ 
And  Circumlocution  has  jeeringly  crowed 
At  every  fresh  obstacle  thrown  in  his  road. 
Such  treatment  might  almost  to  lunacy  goad. 
But  that  patience  and  courage  the  Baron  has 

stowed 
In  his  vessel,  which  one  day  will  surely  bo  towed 
Into  port,  with  a  cargo  of  bullion  to  load, 
While  his  foes  look  as  blue  as  if  painted  with 

woad. 
The  seeds  of  success  have  been  carefully  sowed, 
And  one  of  these  days  shall  the  harvest  bo  mowed, 
Meantime  Mr.  Punch  has  indited  this  Ode, 
And  bids  the  official  Obstmctives  be  hlowed. 
And  pay  np  the  claims  of  brave  Barok  oe  Book. 

— Puaclu 
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THE  SANDHILLS  OF  JUTLAND « 

It  is  not  alone  the  little  world  of  pina- 
fores and  short  frocks  that  will  receive  pleas- 
ure from  the  announcement  of  another  col- 
lection of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stories 
being  translated  for  their  benefit  His  tales 
are  familiar  in  almost  every  household,  and 
welcome  to  every  age ;  for  there  are  none  of 
precisely  the  same  character,  and  certainly 
they  stand  unrivalled  for  delicate  humof  and 
gentle  wisdom.  They  do  not  resemble  our 
own  inimitable  nursery  classics  or  the  ele- 
gant foirv  burlesques  of  Madame  d'Aulnoj ; 
nor  is  there  more  than  a  gossamer  affimty 
between  them  and  the  wonderful  Kinder  una 
Hausmdhrchm  of  the  Brothers  Orimm,  the 
Russian  Popular  Tales,  or  the  more  recently 
published  Tales  from  the  Norse,  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  of  external  nature, 
a  sympathy  that  renders  the  whole  of  thB 
inanimate  world  vocal,  invests  the  humblest 
insect  with  interest,  and  alike  endows  dumb 
creatures  with  power  to  tell  their  past  and 
express  their  passions — ^is  characteristic  of 
the  German  mmd,  and  is  never  absent  from 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  After  their  fash- 
ion, all  nations  have  endowed  nature  with 
life,  and  the  conspicuous  difierences  that 
present  themselves,  even  in  fairer  stories,  are 
very  remarkable.  The  observation  of  natu- 
ral facts,  and  their  treatment — idealization 
or  otherwise — ^may  be  likened  to  straws  float- 
ing on  the  surface  which  mark  the  current  of 
the  stream.  To  be  able  to  write  for  children 
is  one  of  the  most  enviable,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  inconsiderable  of  gifts.  The  in- 
tense, all-absorbing  way  in  which  a  child 
lives,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  breath  of  the 
story-teller,  all  eyes  and  ears,  and,  when 
older,  reads  and  rereads  its  loved  book,  is 
an  artless  homage  which  no  one  would  dis- 
dain. True,  the  critical  element  is  still  un- 
developed, and  literary  merit  is  as  unappre- 
ciated as  unpcrceived  ;  but  it  is  impoaaible 
to  write  wcU  for  children  without  feeling 
childlike,  and  to  invent  good  children's  tales 
the  writer  must  have  a  very  vivid  fancy  and 
a  vcr^r  pure  mind.  Hans  Andersen's  im- 
o^ation  is  a  fountain  always  bubbling  over 
with  fancies  bright  and  fresh  as  the  spark- 
ling spray.  Those  who  know  his  Mdhrckm 
will  not  suspect  us  of  over-praise.  The 
humor  of  tlic  Swineherd  mi^ht  escape  a 
child,  but  dull  must  be  the  mmd  insensible 
to  the  fascinations  of  **  the  Ugly  Youug 
Duck,"  or  the  story  of  Kay  and  Gerda.  To 
analyze  the  SandJiills  of  Jutland  would  be 
alike  ungracious  and  useless,  but  the  source 
of  much  of  our  pleasure  in  reading  these 
tales  is  not  difficult  to  discover  or  unprofit- 

«  The  Sand-hilh  of  Jutland.  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  Author  of  "  The  Improrisatore,*'  etc. 
I^ODdoo:  Bentiev.    1660. 


able  to  indicate.  The  principal  charm  lies 
in  the  author's  quaint  humor,  generous  feel* 
ing,  and  religious  sentiment — which,  to- 
ffether  with  a  lively  fancy  and  exuberant 
love  of  nature,  make  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  qualifications.  There  is  somethii^ 
veiy  impressive  in  the  air  of  enjoyment  wim 
which  the  most  absurd  facts  are  narrated  as 
if  they  were  matter  of  every-day  occurrencOi 
and  tne  most  ingenious  notions  and  incon* 
eruous  elements  brought  together  with  per- 
fect unconsciousness  of  originality.  Apoph- 
thegms come  queerly  from  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
and  musty  axioms  get  q^ite  an  original 
twist  when  solemnly  enunciated  by  a  mouse. 
There  is  a  female  stork,  a  very  Mrs.  Poyser 
of  the  feathered  race,  who  wears  hcrseli  out 
with  hatching  eggs,  never  gets  thanks,  and 
gives  vent  to  her  feelings  by  saying  very 
warp  things  that  hit  more  than  stork  toibles. 
**  Thou  layest  gold,  and  I  lay  eggs,"  said  the 
stork-motner,  **  but  thou  layest  only  once, 
and  I  lay  every  year.  But  neither  of  us 
gets  any  thanks,  which  is  very  vexatious." 
*<  One  knows,  however,  that  one  has  done 
one's  duty,"  s&id  the  stork-father.  **But 
that  can't  be  hung  up  to  be  seen  and  lauded ; 
and  if  it  could  be,  fine  words  butter  no  pars- 
nips " — so  they  flew  away.  We  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  "  Mud  King's  Daugh- 
ter," relating  to  the  above-mentioned  stork 
couple  :— 

"  The  storks  had  built  their  nest  upon  the 
roof  of  this  dwelling.  The  female  stork  sat 
upon  her  eggs,  and  felt  certain  they  would  be  all 
hatched. 

"  One  evening  the  male  stork  remained  out 
very  long,  and  when  he  came  home  he  looked 
rumpled  and  flurried. 

" '  I  have  something  terrible  to  tell  thee,'  be 
said  to  the  female  stork. 

"  *  Thou  hadst  better  keep  it  to  thyself,'  said 
she.  '  Remember  I  am  sitting  upon  the  eggs : 
a  fright  might  do  me  harm,  and  the  eggs  might 
be  injured.' 

"  '  But  it  must  be  told  thee,'  he  replied.  •  She 
has  come  here — the  dnujrhter  of  our  host  in 
Egypt.  She  has  ventured  the  long  journey  up 
hither,  and  she  is  lost.' 

**  *  She  who  is  o^  the  fairies'  race  1  Speak, 
then  1  Thou  knowcst  that  I  cannot  bear  sus- 
pense while  I  nm  sitting.' 

" '  Know,  then,  that  she  believed  what  the 
doctors  said,  which  tliou  didst  relate  to  mc.  She 
believed  that  the  bog-plants  up  hero  could  cura 
her  invalid  father ;  and  she  has  flown  hither,  in 
the  magic  disguise  of  a  swan,  with  the  two  other 
swan  princesses,  who  every  year  come  hither  to 
the  north  to  bathe  and  renew  their  youth.  She 
has  come,  and  she  is  lost.' 

" '  Thou  dost  spin  the  matter  out  so  lon^,' 
muttered  the  female  stork,  *  the  cjrgs  will  be  quite 
cooled.    I  cannot  bear  suspense  just  now.' 

'*  *  I  will  come  to  the  point,'  replied  the  malo." 
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Who  but  Andenen  would  think  of  mak- 
ing a  stoiy  about  such  an  eminently  unro- 
xnantic  article  as  the  neck  of  a  bottle  seen 
outside  a  garret  window  in  the  sunshine,  in- 
verted, with  a  cork  below,  and  fastened  to 
an  old  dented  bird-cage  ?    An  old  moid  is 
standing  by  the  open  window  giving  chick- 
weed  to  her  linnet    The  bottle-neck  speaks 
inwardly  and  murmiirs  its  experience,  so  we 
learn  how  much  it  went  through  before  be- 
coming an  ignoble  fragment.    We  are  told 
how  it  remembers  the  blazing  smelt-furnace 
-where  it  was  blown  into  life,  feeling  remark- 
ably warm,  and  then  placed  with  a  regiment 
of  brothers  and  sisters  all  of  a  row.    Here 
the  author  contrives  to  point  a  little  moral 
in  his  own  quaint  fashion,  about  bottles, 
«  some  of  which  were  blown  into  champagne 
bottles,  others  into  ale  bottles;  ana  that 
made  a  difierence,  since  out  in  the  world  an 
ale  bottle  may  contain  the  costly  Lacrymse 
Christi,  and  a  champagne  bottle  may  be 
filled  with  blacking;  but  what  they  were 
bom  to  every  one  can  see  by  their  sliiape,  so 
that  noble  remains  noble,  even  with  black- 
ins  in  it''    Our  bottle's  fibrst  purchaser  was 
a  furrier's  daughter,  who  took  it  to  an  oZ 
fresco  party,  fifled  with  good  wine,  labelled 
«*best  quauty."    "It  was,"  slyly  observes 
Andersen,  ''as  if  it  had  taken  its  first  aca- 
demic degree."    In  the  greenwood  it  was 
drained  to  the  health  of  the  betrothed  pair, 
the  furrier  maiden  and  the  young  sailor,  who 
drank  to  his  return  home,  and  wedding  within 
a  year  and  a  day.    The  bottle  is  thrown  into 
the  rushes,  but  peasant  children  find  and 
take  it  to  their  mother.    She  fills  it  with 
some  bitter  stomachic,  and  gives  it,  with  her 
blessing,  to  her  sailor-boy  before  his  depar- 
ture ;  so  the  bottle  goes' to  sea  to  board  the 
FeUr  JanseUf  the  mate  of  which  is  betrothed 
to  the  furrier's  daughter.    A  storm  arises-- 
the  young  mate  writes  a  few  words  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  together  with  his  bride's,  his  own, 
and  the  ship's  name— thrusts  the  note  into 
the  bottle,  corks  it  tightly,  and  throws  it  into 
the  raging  sea.    **  The  ship  sank— the  crew 
sank — but  the  bottle  skimmed  t^e  waves  like 
a  sea-fowL    It  had  a  heart  then — the  letter 
of  bve  within  it"    For  a  year  it  drifts,  till 
it  is  tired  of  drifting — then  reaches  a  foreign 
shore,  where  people  know  it  has  been  cast 
overboard,  but  the  writing  they  cannot  de- 
cipher.   It  becomes  illegible  from  frequent 
examination  by  strangers,  and  remains  a 
mystery.    Twenty  years  pass  away,  whilst 
the  bottle  lies  neglected  in  a  dusty  comer. 
At  last,  filled  with  seeds,  the  bottle  goes  a 
journey — ^where  it  cannot  tell,  bemg  covered 
over  with  paper.    Its  next  use  is  to  hold  a 
Hght  in  an  illuminated^  tea-garden,  where  it 
hat  such  a  pleasant  time,  and  forgets  the 
dreary  days  up  in  the  loft,  **  and  it  is  good 


2d 

to  be  able  to  forget**  The  bottle  ffoes  np 
in  a  balloon,  and  gets  its  neck  broken  by 
being  thrown  by  the  aeronaut,  after  drink- 
ing tne  health  of  the  crowd  below.  "  It  cast 
summersaults,  felt  so  young  and  buoyant 
It  was  half  full  of  wine,  but  not  long.  What 
a  trip  that  was ! "    An  old  maid  happens  to 

Eick  up  the  neck — all  that  remains  of  the 
ottle  after  its  trip.  We  are  told  that 
''  sonvenirs  of  happier  hours  are  never  for- 
gotten, even  when  one  becomes  a  very  old 
maid."  "But  she  did  not  recognize  the 
bottle,  and  it  did  not  recognize  hor.  So  it 
is  we  wear  out  of  each  other's  knowledge  in 
this  world  until  people  meet  again  as  these 
two  did." 

"The  Girl  who  trod  upon  Bread"  is  a 
most  fantastic  story ;  "  Waldemar  Daae  and 
his  Daughters,"  a  lind  of  legend  told  by  the 
wind.  "  016,  the  Watchman  of  the  Tower," 
is  very  amusing  with  his  shrewd  sayings  and 
cheery  maimer : — 

"  lie  had  come  of  a  good  stock ;  some  people 
even  said  that  ho  was  the  son  of  a  Con/erentsraad 
[a  Danish  titlej,  or  might  have  been  that.  He 
had  studied,  had  been  a  teacher's  assistant,  as- 
sistant clerk  in  the  church ;  but  these  situations 
bad  not  done  much  for  him.  At  one  time  he 
lived  at  the  chief  clerk's,  and  was  to  have  bed 
and  board  free.  He  vras  then  young,  and  some- 
what particular  about  his  dress,  as  I  have  heard. 
He  insisted  on  having  his  boots  polished  and 
brushed  with  blacking,  bat  the  head  clerk  would 
only  allow  grease ;  and  this  was  a  cause  of  dis- 
sension between  them.  The  one  talked  of  stin- 
giness, the  other  talked  of  foolish  vanity.  The 
blacking  became  the  dark  foundation  of  enmity, 
and  so  ther  parted ;  but  what  ho  had  demantled 
from  the  clerk  he  also  demanded  from  tlie  world 
— real  blacking;  and  he  always  got  its  substitate, 
grease ;  so  he  turned  his  back  upon  all  mankind, 
and  became  a  hermit.  But  a  hermitage  coupled 
with  a  livelihood  is  not  to  bo  had  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  cirv,  except  np  in  the  steeple  of  a 
church.  Thither  he  betook  himself,  and  smoked 
his  ftpo  in  solitnde.  He  looked  np,  and  he  looked 
4own ;  reflected  according  to  his  fashion  upon 
all  ho  saw,  and  all  be  did  not  see— on  what  he 
read  in  books,  and  what  he  read  in  himself. 

"  I  often  lent  him  books,  good  books ;  and 
people  can  converse  about  these,  as  everybody 
knows.  He  did  not  care  for  fashionable  Engli^ 
novels,  he  said,  nor  for  French  ones  either — they 
were  all  too  frivolous.  No,  he  liked  bio;;raphies, 
and  books  that  relate  to  the  wonders  of  nature. 
I  visited  him  at  least  once  a  year,  ircncrally  im- 
mediately after  the  New  Tear.  Ho  had  then 
always  something  to  say  that  the  peculiar  period 
suggested  to  his  thoughts." 

On  one  occasion  he  talked  about  "the  wild 
host  to  Amager :  "— 

"  The  witches'  journey  on  broomsticks  is  well 
known — that  takes  place  on  St.  John's  night, 
and  to  Bloksbetg.  Bat  we  have  also  the  wild 
host,  here  at  home  and  in  our  own  time  which 
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to  Amager  ereiy  New  Year's  eve.  All 
)  bad  poets  and  poetesses,  newspaper  writcrSi 
musicians,  and  artists  of  all  sorts,  who  come  be- 
fore the  public,  but  make  no  sensation — those. 
In  short,  who  are  very  rocdiocn) — ^ride,  on  New 
Tear's  eve,  out  to  Amager :  thev  sit  astride  on 
their  pencils  or  quill  pens.  Steel  pens  don't 
answer,  they  are  too  stitf.  I  see  this  troop,  as  I 
have  said,  every  New  Year's  eve.  I  could  name 
most  of  them,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  scrape  with  them ;  they  do  not  like  people 
to  know  of  tlieir  Amager  flight  upon  quill  pens. 
I  have  a  kind  of  a  cousin,  who  is  a  fisherman's 
wife,  and  furnishes  abusive  articles  to  three  pop- 
ular periodicals  she  says  she  has  been  out  there 
as  an  invited  guest.  She  has  described  the  whole 
affair.  Half  that  she  says,  of  course,  are  lies, 
but  part  might  be  true.  When  she  was  there 
thev  commenced  with  a  song ;  each  of  the  visitors 
bad  written  his  own  song,  and  each  sang  his  own 
composition :  they  all  performed  togeuier,  so  it 
was  a  kind  of  ^cats'  chorus.'  Small  groups 
marched  about,  consisting  of  those  who  labor  at 
improving  that  gift  whicn  is  called  '  the  gift  of 
the  gab : '  they  had  their  own  shrill  songs.  Then 
cifmethe  little  drummers,  and  those  who  write 
without  giving  their  names — that  is  to  say,  whose 
grease  is  imposed  on  people  for  blacking ;  tlien 
there  were  the  executioners,  and  the  puflfers  of 
bad  wares.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  merriment, 
as  it  roust  have  been,  that  was  going  on,  shot  up 
from  a  pit  a  stem,  a  tree,  a  monstrous  flower,  a 
large  toadstool,  and  a  cupola.  These  were  the 
Utopian  productions  of  the  honored  assembly, 
the  entire  amount  of  their  ofierings  to  the  world 
during  the  past  year.  Sparks  flew  from  these 
various  objects;  they  were  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  which  had  been  borrowed  or  stolen,  which 
now  took  wings  to  themselves,  and  flew  away 
as  if  by  mamc.  My  cousin  told  me  a  good  deal 
more,  which,  though  laughable,  was  too  mali- 
cious for  me  to  repeat," 

**  Children's  Prattle "  ia  an  account  of  a 
cbild's  party,  where,  parrot-like,  they  mimic 
the  follies  of  their  parents.  One  cmld  calls 
herself  a  "  court  child,"  as  her  father  was 
a  kammerjunkeTf  which  she  thought  mon- 
strously grand.  She  informed  the  others 
that  she  was  bom  (well-bom,  she  meant) ; 
that  when  people  were  not  "bora"  they 
could  never  be  anybody;  and  that,  however 
much  they  might  read,  however  clever  and 
industrious  they  might  be,  if  they  were  not 
"born,"  they  would  never  become  great 
And  those  whose  names  end  in  sen,  she  con- 
tinued, arc  all  low  people,  and  can  never  be 
of  any  consequence  in  the  world.  Other 
children  try  to  establish  their  dignity : — 

"  But  on  the  outside  of  the  half-open  door 
stood  a  poor  little  hoy  peeping  in.  it  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  tJiat  so  poor  a  child 
should  enter  tlic  drawing-room ;  but  he  had  been 
turning  the  spit  for  the  cook,  and  he  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  look  in  behind  the  door  at 
the  splendidly  dressed  children  who  were  amus- 
ing tucmsolvcs,  and  tliat  was  a  treat  to  him. 


"  He  wonld  have  liked  to  have  b^en  one  of 
them,  he  thought ;  but  at  that  moment  he  heard 
what  had  been  said,  and  it  was  enough  to  make 
him  very  sad.  Not  one  shilling  hadliis  parents 
at  homo  to  spare.  They  were  not  able  to  set  up 
a  newspaper,  to  say  nothing  of  writinc  for  one. 
And  the  worst  was  yet  to  come ;  for  his  father's 
name,  and  of  course  also  his  own  name,  cer- 
tainly ended  in  '  sen.'  He,  therefore,  could  never 
become  anybody  in  this  world.  This  was  very 
disheartening.  Though  he  felt  assured  that  h!e 
was  born,  it  was  impossible  to  think  otlierwise. 

**  This  was  what  passed  that  evening. 

"  Several  jrears  had  elapsed,  and  during  their 
course  the  children  had  grown  up  to  be  men  and 
women. 

•*  There  stood  in  the  town  a  handsome  home, 
which  was  filled  with  ma^iflcent  objects  of  art. 
Every  one  went  to  see  it.  Even  people  who 
lived  at  a  distance  came  to  town  to  see  it.  Which 
prodigy,  among  the  children  we  have  spoken  of, 
could  call  that  edifice  his  or  bers  1  It  is  easy  to 
tell  that.  No ;  it  is  not  so  easy,  after  all.  That 
house  belonged  to  the  poor  little  boy,  who  be- 
came somebody,  although  his  name  aid  end  in 
*  sen ' — Thobwaldsen  ! " 

The  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  vol- 
ume is  the  longest.  It  is  fresh  as  the  norUi 
wind — ^mde  and  naive,  as  we  should  imag- 
ine peasant  life  in  Jutland,  on  those  barren 
sandhills  by  the  rolling  sea.  However,  the 
tale  eommences  in  Spam,  whose  sights  and 
sounds  ore  brought  before  us  in  a  few  words. 
"  Life,"  says  Andersen,  *•  dozes  here :  it  is 
all  like  a  charming  dream,  and  one  indulges 
in  it.  Yes,  thus  did  two  young  newly  mar- 
ried persons,  who  also  possess^  ail  the  best 
gifts  of  earth — ^health,  good-humor,  riches, 
and  rank."  Their  existence  was  a  prolonged 
festival — ^the  only  cloud  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  future  state.  In  answer  to  the 
earnest  inquiry  of' his  wife,  the  youn^  man 
replies,  "  Faith  holds  forth  the  promise  of 
it,  and  the  priests  proclaim  it ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  happiness,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  too  craving,  too  presumptuous,  to  demand 
another  life  after  this  one — a  happiness  to 
be  continual.  Is  there  not  so  much  granted 
in  this  existence  that  we  might  and  ought  to 
be  content  jrith  it  ?  "  The  young  wife,  with 
finer,  tmer  insight,  answers,  **  To  us,  yes ; 
but  to  how  many  thousands  does  not  this 
life  become  merely  a  heavy  trial?  How 
many  are  not,  as  it  were,  cast  into  this  world 
to  be  the  victims  of  poverty,  wrangling,  sick- 
ness, and  misfortune  P  Nay,  if  there  were 
no  life  after  this  one,  then  every  thing  in 
this  globe  has  been  unequally  dealt  out. 
Thus  Ood  would  not  be  just."  They  pursue 
the  conversation,  but  the  cloud  passed  over . 
— "  they  were  too  happy."  The  joyous  cur- 
rent of"^  their  Uves  is  changed  by  tne  young 
nobleman's  appointment  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Russia.   They  are  on  their  voy- 
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age  to  St  Petersburg,  surrounded  by  every 
luxury,  when,  as  in  tne  Scandinavian  ballad 
of"  The  King  of  England's  Son  "— 
"  The  sky  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  it  blew, 
They  could  eeo  neither  land  nor  haven  of 
rest; 
So  then  they  cast  out  their  anchor  tme, 
But  to  Denmark  they  drove  with  the  gale 
from  the  west.'* 
The  wind  howled  a  requiem  over  the  doomed 
ship,  and  the  sea  swaUowed  up  its  crew,  all 
except  one  body,  which  it  cast  upon  the 
shore  of  Jutland,    It  was  the  beautiful  Span- 
ish lady,  who  came  to  life  in  a  fisherman's 
hut  to  give  birth  to  a  son.    "  The  fisher- 
man's wife  laid  the  infant  on  its  mother's 
breast,  and  it  rested  near  her  heart,  but  that 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat — she  was  dead! 
The  child,  who  should  have  been  nurtured 
amidst  happiness  and  wealth,  was  cast  a 
stranger  into  the  world— thrown  up  by  the 
sea  among  the  sandhills  to  experience  heavy 
days  and  the  fate  of  the  poor."   The  fishwife 
was  a  tender  foster-mother,  and  the  little  ur- 
chin led  a  happy  life.    The  account  of  Jor- 
gen's  early  days  reminds  one  of  the  openinff 
chapters  of  Consudo,  in  which  George  Sand 
has  exquisitely  described  the  joyous,  bird- 
like life  of  the  two  Venetian  children.    Both 
descriptions  of  childhood  are  hkhly  poetical 
and  perfectly  graceful.    We  feel  as  ii  we  en- 
joyed the  marvellous  beauty  of  Venice  and 
Its  sensuous  existence  when  we  read  **  Con- 
Buelo."    Andersen  familiarizes  us  with  the 
life  of  the  Danish  child  whose  playground 
was  the  entire  seashore  covered  with  play- 
things for  him.    He  had  no  companions,  but 
days  were  neither  monotonous  nor  lonely 
to  him  or  his  foster  parents,  for  there  was 
plenty  to  do,  to  hear,  and  to  see.    "The 
ocean  itself  was  a  peat  book ;  every  day  he 
read  a  new  paee  m  it — ^the  calm,  the  swell 
of  the  sea,  the  breeze,  the  storm."    So  Jor- 
gen  grew  up ;  and  for  the  sequel  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Andersen's  own  pages,  from 
which  we  seem  to  know  the  brown  heaths  of 
Jutland  which  stretch  for  miles  with  their 
tumuli,  their  meteors,  and  their  knoUy  sandy 
cross-roads.    Of  late  years,  he  says,  much 
has  changed ;  lakes  and  morasses  have  be- 
come fruitful  meadows,  wild  moors  have  be- 
come cultivated  land,  and  on  the  lee  of  the 
West  Jutlander's  house  grow  apple  trees  and 
roses,  but  they  must  be  sheltered  from  the 
sharp  west  winds.    Towards  the  west,  where 
large  streams  fall  into  the  fiords,  are  to  be 
seen  wide  plains  and  bogs  encircled  by  high 
hills,  which,  like  a  row  of  Alpine  mountains 
with  pinnacles  formed  like  saws,  frown  over 


the  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  only 
by  high  clay  banks ;  and  year  after  year  the 
sea  bites  a  large  mouthful  off  of  these,  so 
that  their  edges  and  summits  topple  over  as 
if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  More  inland 
there  are  sandhills  covered  with  meagre 
grass.  "  Ours  are  the  largest,  though,"  said 
the  father;  "  these  are  not  at  all  important 
looking : " — 

"And  the  conversation  fell  on  how  they  came 
there,  and  it  was  nil  VC17  intellip:iblo  and  very 
rational.  A  body  had  been  found  on  tlio  beach, 
and  the  peasants  hod  buried  it  in  the  church- 
yard ;  then  commenced  a  drifting  of  sand — the 
sea  broke  wildly  on  the  shore,  and  a  man  in  the 
parish  who  was  noted  for  his  sagacity  advised 
that  the  grave  should  be  opened,  to  ascertain  if 
the  buried  corpse  lay  and  sucked  his  thumb ;  for 
if  he  did  that,  it  was  a  merman  whom  they  had 
buried,  and  the  sea  would  force  its  way  up  to 
take  him  back.  The  grave  was  accordingly 
opened,  and  lo !  ho  they  had  buried  was  found 
sacking  his  thumb;  so  they  took  him  up  in- 
stantly, placed  him  on  a  car,  harnessed  two  oxen 
to  it,  and  dragged  him  over  heaths  and  bogs  oat 
to  the  sea ;  then  the  sand-drift  stopped,  hut  the 
sandhills  have  always  remained.  To  all  this 
Jorgen  listened  eagerly  ;  and  he  treasured  this 
ancient  lecend  in  his  memory,  along  with  all 
that  had  happened  during  the  pleasantest  days 
of  his  childhood — the  days  of  the  funeral  feast." 

Andersen  alludes  to,  and  gives  us  some 
snatches  from,  a  beautiful  song  called  "  The 
King  of  England's  Son."  He  says  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  of  ancient  Scandi- 
navian ballads  known  to  every  Dane  under 
the  general  title  of  Kcempevisen.  Are  there 
no  Danish  scholars  who  would  confer  a  ben- 
efit on  lovers  of  ancient  lays  by  giving  a 
translation  to  the  world  P 

In  concluding  otr  remarks  on  the  Sand- 
hills of  Juilandf  we  may  express  a  regret 
that  there  should  be  any  blemish  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  tales.  A  translation, 
howeyer  able,  must,  we  know,  rob  the  diction 
of  much  of  its  original  charm ;  but  often  the 
similes,  or  rather  conceits,  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  seem  labored  and  too  far-fetched. 
It  is  often  the  case  with  German  writers  that 
their  ingenuity  seems  like  affectation,  and 
has  a  very  different  effect  from  the  one  they 
intended  to  produce.  Yet,  with  its  slight 
defects,  this  brilliant-colored  little  volume 
will  meet  with  genuine  appreciation.  To  a 
fantastic  mind,  the  golden  stork  on  the  cover, 
bearing  an  angel-cmld,  may  be  an  emblem 
of  such  tales,  which  are  not  confined  to  one 
region,  but  wing  their  way  to  foreign  lands, 
where  they  are  welcomed  and  cherished  as 
the  offspring  of  genius. 
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From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.     ' 
HOLMES  FIGHTING  THE  DUUGGISTS.  | 

The  witty  Dr.  Holmes  has  within  the  | 
present  year  exhibited  a  singular  transfor- 
mation. Formerly  he  was  noted  for  his  sar- 
casms and  gibes  at  the  expense  of  whatsoever 
bore  the  aspect  of  novelty  or  progress  in  the 
healing  art.  The  rattling  artillery  of  his  ] 
facile  verse  and  the  prosaic  utterances  of 
the  lecture-room  were  alike  employed  by 
him.  The  Thofiipsonians  were  termea  "  the 
Bed  Republicans  of  Medicine,"  whom,  we 
dare  say,  he  would  willingly  banish  to  Cay- 
enne ;  the  homoeopathists  were  described  as 
adopting  "  a  theory  of  universal  poisoning, 
nullified  in  practice  by  the  infinitesimal  con- 
trivances ;  "  and  the  whole  tribe  of  hygienic 
reformers  were  metaphorically^  pictured  as 
gulls  and  boobies  dashing  their  brains  out 
against  the  firm-set  lighthouse  of  the  regu- 
lar practice. 

But  at  last,  like  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Holmes  ap- 
pears to  have  become  himself  a  martyr  to 
that  spirit  of  radicalism  which  he  once 
treated  with  such  harshness,  and  his  own 
professional  standing  is  almost  imperilled  by 
nis  trenchant  criticism  on  his  conservative 
coadjutors.  In  his  address,  delivered  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  (neatly  published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields),  he  so  vividly  announced  his 
heresies  that  the  customary  voto  to  print 
adopted  by  the  society  was  accompanied  by  a 
rescuve  that  the  society  ''disclaim  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  sentiments  contained  in  it." 

Wo  do  not  propose  to  give  an  analysis  of 
this  discourse,  which  bears  the  title  of  *'  Cur- 
rents and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Sci- 
ence." Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  unspar- 
ing onslaught  on  the  system  of  medicine  as 
conimonly  practise,  in  which  the  most  sa- 
cred traditions  and  prescriptions  of  the  fac- 
tdty  are  specifically  indicted  as  irrational 
ana  murderous.  Throw  out  opium,  etheri- 
zation, wine  (which  is  a  food),  and  a  few 
specifics  which  the  medical  art  did  not  dis- 
cover, urges  the  doctor,  **  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  whole  maicria  medico^  as 
now  used,  could  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  man- 
kind, and  all  the  worse  for  the  fishes."  He 
maintains  that  the  presumption  in  disease  is 
always  against  the  use  of  medicine.  '*A 
medicine — that  is,  a  noxious  agent  like  a 
blister,  a  seton,  an  emetic  or  a  cathartic-— 
should  always  be  presumed  to  be  hurtful. 
It  always  is  directly  hurtful ;  it  may  some- 
times be  indirectly  beneficiaL"  And  fur- 
ther, he  adds :  **  The  presumption  is  that 
every  noxious  agent,  mcluding  medicines 
proper,  which  hurts  a  well  man,  hurts  a  sick 
one," 

The  reasoning  and  illustrations  by  which 


the  doctor  sustains  his  theory  are  very  ingen- 
iously and  forcibly  put,  as  are  also  his  dic- 
tions against  the  usual  practice  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  He  asks  whether,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  a  dose  of  calomel  is  not  some- 
times given  by  a  physician  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  upon  which  a  landlord  occasion- 
ally prescribes  bacon  and  eggs — ^because  he 
cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  quite  so 
handy. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  enumerating  the  supersti- 
tions to  which  physicians  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic succumb,  says :  '*  One  of  the  most  ancient 
is  that  disease  is  a  malignant  agency  or  en- 
tity, to  be  driven  out  of  the  body  by  the 
most  ofifensive  substances,  as  the  smoke  of 
the  fish's  heart  and  liver  drove  the  devil  out 
of  Tobit's  bridal  chamber,  according  to  the 
Apocrypha" — a  doctrine  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  such  prescriptions  as  that  recom- 
mended by  Bobert  Boyle,  as  late  as  1612, 
for  dysentery,  of  a  powder  made  from  "  the 
sole  of  an  old  shoe  worn  by  a  man  that  walks 
much."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  exploded ;  yet 
the  doctor  cites  the  tying  of  a  stocking, 
ithich  had  been  worn  during  the  day,  round 
the  neck  for  a  sore  throat,  as  a  modem  in- 
stance of  **  the  same  idea  of  virtue  in  un- 
lovely secretions." 

Disease,  dis-ease,  the  imperfect  or  abnor- 
mal re-action  of  the  living  system,  may 
sometimes,  nerhaps,  be  remedially  acted 
upon  by  small  doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb 
in  prudent  hands,  but  how  insignificant  are 
they  compared  with  the  great  hygienic  con- 
ditions 01  pure  air,  cleanliness,  good  nurs- 
ing, proper  food,  etc.  The  doctor,  anti- 
homoeopathist  as  he  is,  confesses  that  he 
should  think  his  chance  of  recovery  from  • 
illness  less  with  Hippocrates  for  his  physi- 
cian and  Mrs.  Gamp  for  his  nurse,  than 
with  Hahnemann  himself,  with  a  good  nurse 
like  Florence  Nightingale  to  care  for  him. 
''Causes,  causes,  and  again  causes — ^more 
and  more  must  we  fall  back  on  these  as  the 
chief  objects  of  our  attention."  "  The  one 
prevalent  failing  of  the  medical  art  is  to 
neglect  the  causes  and  quarrel  with  the  ef- 
fect." 

Disease,  the  effect  of  certain  violations  of 
nature's  laws  by  ourselves  or  our  ancestors, 
cannot  be  in  many  cases  materially  reme- 
died by  medication.  It  seems,  in  die  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  like  death,  a  necessity, 
and  its  diminution,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, can  only  be  attained  by  a  return  to  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  tne  physical  and 
moral  universe.  "  Again,"  says  the  doctor, 
''  invalidism  is  the  normal  state  of  many  or^ 
ganizations.  It  can  be  changed  to  disease, 
but  never  to  absolute  health,  by  medicinal 
appliances.  There  are  many  ladies,  ancient 
and  recent,  who    are   perpetually  taking 
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remedies  for  irremediable  pains  and  aches^ 
They  ought  to  haye  bad  beadacbes  and 
backacbes ;  tbey  are  not  well  if  tbey.  do  not 
faaye  tbem.  To  expect  tbem  to  live  witbout 
frequent  twinges  is  like  expecting  a  doctor's 
old  cbaise  to  go  without  creaking ;  if  it  did, 
we  might  be  sure  the  springs  were  broken." 

The  expectation  entertained  by  pome,  that 
there  may  yet  be  discovered  a  specific  for 
every  disease,  the  doctor  despatches  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  an  oil  is  discovered  that  will 
make  a  bad  watch  keep  sood  time ;  when  a 
recipe  is  given  which  ^nlltum  an  acephalous 
foetus  into  a  promising  child ;  when  a  man 
can  enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's 
womb,  and  give  her  back  the  infirmities 
which  twenty  generations  have  stirred  into 
her  blood,  we  may  be  prepared  to  enlarge 
the  National  Pharmacopoeia  with  a  list  of 
specifics  for  every  thing  but  old  age-^and 
possibly  for  that  also." 

The  best  proof  that  the  community  is  over- 
dosed is  declared  to  be  "  that  no  families 
take  so  little  medicine  as  those  of  doctors, 
except  those  of  apothecaries,  and  that  old 
practitioners  are  more  sparing  of  active  med- 
icines than  younger  ones."  A  letter  from 
Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to  Queen  Victo- 
ria, dated  May  26th,  1860,  to  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  entertains  very 
much  the  same  opinion,  says :  "  As  a  ]^hv- 
sician  advances  in  age,  he  generally,  I  think, 
places  less  confidence  in  the  ordinary  medical 
treatment  than  he  did,  not  only  during  his 
early,  but  even  in  his  middle,  period  of  me."' 

This  exposure  of  professional  mistakes  is 
certainly  startling,  considering  the  source 
whence  it  proceeds.  One  woiud  think  the 
doctor  had  lifted  the  curtain  a  Httle  too  far, 
and  that,  if  his  strictures  are  well  founded, 
no  physician  could  meet  another  without 
laugning,  like  C^ero's  soothsayers,  at  such 
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a  reminder  of  their  fraternity  in  humbug* 
Yet,  without  denying  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  painful  truth  in  these  charges,  we 
believe  they  are  too  comprehensive.  Cer- 
tainly in  New  York  City  the  conspicuous 
leaders  in  the  medical  profession  are  distin- 
guished by  their  avoidance  of  the  quackery 
of  over-medication,  and  the  "  heroic  "  style 
of  practice  has,  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  homoeopathy,  been  abandoned  bv  them. 

But  some  may  say  that,  with  tne  disuse' 
of  uncertain  or  dangerous  remedies,  the 
doctors'  occupation  would  be  gone.  Not 
so,  is  the  reply,  for,  if  every  drug  and  spe- 
cific were  to  oe  lost  forever,  *'  a  body  of  en- 
lightened men,  organized  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, would  be  required  just  as  mucn  as 
now,  and  respected  and  trusted  as  now, 
whose  province  should  be  to  ^ard  against 
the  causes  of  disease,  to  eUmmate  tbem,  if 
possible,  when  still  present,  to  order  all  the 
conditions  of  the  patient  so  as  to  favor  the 
efforts  of  the  system  to  right  itself,  and  to 
give  those  predictions  of  the  course  of  dis- 
ease which  only  experience  can  warrant,  and 
which  in  so  many  cases  relieve  the  exagger- 
ated fears  of  sufferers  and  their  Mends,  or 
warn  them  in  season  of  impending  danger. 
Great  as  the  loss  would  be  if  certain  active 
remedies  could  no  longer  be  obtained,  it 
would  leave  the  medical  profession  the  most 
essential  part  of  its  duties,  and  all,  and  more 
than  all,  its  present  share  of  honors ;  for  it 
ifould  be  the  death-blow  to  charlatanism, 
which  depends  for  its  success  almost  en- 
tirely on  drugs,  or,  at  least,  on  a  nomencla- 
ture which  suggests  them." 

This  sensible  explanation  ought  to  paeify 
the  wrath  of  the  profession  against  their 
inconoclastic  brother,  whose  cannon  after 
all,  are  aimed  less  at  them  than  at  the  shops 
of  the  apothecaries. 


lis.  E.  Salisbonr  of  Stan  Ober,  near  Chester, 
has  collected  a  Welsh  library  of  nearly  3,000 
volaroes  of  printed  books,  and  bein^  about  to 
prepare  a  catalogue  raisonnh,  which  will  serye  as 
a  nearly  coropleta  Cymric  Bibliog^raphy,  he  is 
desiroas  of  receiving  any  information  tnat  may 
tend  to  make  his  work  more  complete.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  some  Welsh  scholars  in  this  coantry 
will  fnrnish  him  with  an  account  of  the  Welsh 
literature  printed  in  America.  Two  or  three 
periodicals  are  certainly  issoed  in  that  language, 
tnd  we  believe  it  has  been  employed  in  other 
works,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character.    The  re- 
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qnest  is  indorsed  by  the  queen's  librarian  (Mr. 
K.  R.  Woodward)  who  testifies  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  SaUsbnry's  researches. 


That  unique  work,  "Goethe's  Correspond- 
ence with  a  Child/'  has  been  republished  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  unique  fashion.  Tlie  publishers  say, 
in  a  prefatory  note,  that "  all  German  critics  have 
now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  strange 
jirild  book  is  a  romance  and  a  forgery.  Some  of 
the  letters  ore  prose  amplifications  of  Goethe's 
own  poems— the  very  rhymes  being  retained  in 
the  German  original." 
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From  The  Satoiday  Beview. 
DOING  GOOD. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  current  phrases 
of  the  day  which  are  more  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  excellent  people  than  that  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  ranked 
as  good  or  bad  by  reference  to  it.  If  a  man 
is  described  as  ill-tempered,  narrow-minded, 
and  one-sidcdy  the  answer  often  is  that  he  is 
'most  unselfish,  that  he  lives  for  others,  and 
that  ho  passes  his  life  in  doing  ^ood ;  and 
the  praise  awarded  to  the  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  any  of  the  common 
pursuits  of  life  is  often  largely  modified  by 
the  disparaging  comment  that  the  person 
who  b  entitled  to  it  lives  for  himself— is  in- 
tent on  his  own  advantage,  and  is  indifierent 
to  doing  good  to  his  neighbors.  The  con- 
stant use  of  this  phrase  is,  we  think,  a  sub- 
ject of  real  regret ;  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  form  of  words  which  is  used 
more  loosely  and  more  thoughtlessly,  or  which 
works  more  injustice  in  that  secret  court  in 
which  every  man  sits  in  his  own  mind  as 
judge  of  the  conduct  and  characters  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  words  ''doing  good"  may  be  used 
either  in  a  poplar  or  in  an  accurate  sense. 
Strictly  speaking,  to  "  do  good  "  must  mean 
to  act  right ;  and  of  course  every  one  would 
maintain  that  a  man  cannot  do  better  than 
conform  the  whole  course  of  his  life  to  the 
rule  of  duty,  whatever  that  may  be.  But 
the  popular  and  technical  sense  of  the  phrase 
is  very  different  and  much  narrower.  It 
means  the  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble 
in  the  direct  relief  of  specific  misfortune  or 
the  direct  production  of  specific  benefits  to 
individuals  or  to  classes.  In  this,  which  is 
the  common  application  of  the  word,  people 
would  hardly  say  that  the  time  passed  in 
conducting  a  series  of  scientific  experiments, 
however  important,  was  passed  in  dqing 
good ;  but  iliey  would  say  so  of  an  evening 
employed  in  giving  a  gratuitous  lecture  at 
Exeter  Hall  to  the  Christian  Young  Men's 
Association.  A  medical  student  would  not 
be  described  as  "  doing  good  "  whilst  he  was 
walking  the  hospitals,  out  if  he  g^tuitously 
advised  a  poor  sick  person  he  would.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic undertakings  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  present  day  —  Missionary  Societies, 
Bible  Societies,  Education  Societies,  Lectur- 
ing Societies,  and  the  thousand  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind  which  are  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  world — all  are  recognized 
as  .organs  for  doing  good ;  but  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life — ^trades,  professions,  and  oc- 
cupations of  every  kind — with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  not. 

This  mode  of  speaking,  does  great  injus- 


tice in  more  ways  than  one.  It  tends  to  es- 
tablish an  unfounded  distinction,  to  give  to 
the  most  valuable  and  most  important  part 
of  society  an  entirely  wrong  notion  of  tneir 
position  and  of  their  duties,  and  to  invest 
OAe  particular  class  of  persons  with  a  degree 
of  credit  to  which,  in  feet,  they  have  little  or 
no  claim.  It  is  ^e  common  ground  of  al- 
most all  those  who  profess  to  think  upon 
these  Bulnects,  that  duty  is  co-extensive  with 
life  itself  and  that  the  most  rational  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  human  society  is  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  body  corporate,  made  up  of 
different  members,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
special  function.  Thus,  one  class  of  men 
tills  the  ^ound,  another  combines  and  dis- 
tributes Its  produce,  a  third  makes,  and  a 
fourth  executes  laws;  and  so  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  through  every  class  of  human 
society.  K  all  these  functions  are  properly 
discharged,  the  whole  body  corporate  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  $  and  thence  it  follows  that 
whoever  contributes  to  the  full  and  proper 
discharge  of  any  one  of  these  functions  is 
contributing  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
body ;  so  that  a  person  occupied  in  them  is 
doing  good  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words. 
The  proof  that  any  ^ven  occupation  is  one 
of  the  functions  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whol^,  lies  in  the  feet  of  its 
existence  and  general  recognition  as  a  law- 
ful calling.  People  in  general  have  neither 
the  power  nor  in  most  cases  the  right  to  look 
further.  To  do  so  is  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  judge  of  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
If  a  g^iven  occupation  is  openly  and  avowedly 
exercised  without  reproacn,  that  fact  is  suf- 
ficient warrant  to  any  person  to  engage  in 
it  who  considers  himself  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  so,  either  by  circumstances  or  by  personal 
fitness  for  its  duties ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  dis- 
char^s  those  duties  he  is,  in  the  strictest 
and  m  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
doing  good — ^that  is,  he  is  forwarding  and 
preserving  the  happiness  of  the  society  of 
which  he  IS  a  member.  A  stockbroker  who 
passes  the  whole  day  in  buying  and  selling 
shares,  or  a  publican  who  is  constantly  occu- 
pied in  serving  his  customers,  passes  his  time 
m  doing  good  just  as  much  as  the  most  zeal- 
ous clergj'man  or  sister  of  mercy.  To  deny 
this  is  to  say  that  a  commissariat  or  trans- 
port corps  nas  nothing  to  do  with  carr)ing 
on  a  war,  and  that  this  business  is  discharged 
entirely  by  those  who  stand  in  the  line  of 
battle  or  mount  the  breach.  Human  society 
is  a  vast  and  intiic&te  machine,  composed  of 
innumerable  wheels  and  pulleys.  Every  one 
has  his  special  handle  to  grind  at — some  with 
great  and  obvious  effects,  others  with  little 
or  no  assignable  result ;  but  if  the  object  ul- 
timately, produced  by  Uie  combined  efforts 
of  all  is  in  itself  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be  de- 
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ided  thatwhate^nBT  is  easeatial  to  its  produc- 
tion is  good  also. 

This,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  doing  good,  is  not  so 
much  contested  as  ignored  by  the  common 
use  of  the  phrase.  Few  people  probably 
would  say  that  any  habitual  recognized  mode 
of  passing  time  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  and 
to  assert  that  any  lawful  calling  is  bad,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  phrase,  **  doin^ 
good,"  is  iis^  rather  rhetorically  than  logi- 
cally. It  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sertmg  that  the  conscious  effort  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  or  to  increase  the  comforts  of 
others,  not  only  without  any  motive  for  so 
doing  in  which  personal  interest  can  have  a 
share,  but  ii^thout  any  direct  personal  obli- 
gation to  do  60,  is  in  itself  a  mr  nobler  and 
more  elevating  employment  than  .any  of  the 
common  occupations  of  life  which  people  are 
paid  for  carrying  on  in  money,  in  rank,  in 
reputation,  and  in  other  ways.  We  hold  the 
assertion  or  insinuation  of  such  a  view  of  the 
case  to  be  very  injurious,  and  we  think  that 
the  view  itseli  is  false.  7?he  assertion  is  in- 
jurious principally  because  it  has  a  strong 
practical  tendency  to  discredit  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  and  it  does  this  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the 
motives  which  urge  people  to  the  diligent 
and  successful  prosecution  of  their  vanous 
callings  are,  very  generally  speaking,  mean 
and  petty.  It  insinuates  that  the  main^riug 
of  professional  zeal  is  personal  ambition,  that 
commerce  and  agriculture  are  mere  embodi- 
ments of  avarice,  and  that,  in  a  word,  self- 
ishness is  the  vital  principle  of  almost  every 
part  of  society.  If  this  assumption  were 
true,  philanthropy  in  all  its  forms  would  be 
a  miserable  contradiction  and  absurdity.  To 
«<  do  good  "  to  such  a  society  would  be  like 
trying  to  do  good  to  a  corpse.  The  effort  to 
« increase  the  prosperity  and  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  tne  miserable  part  of  the  world 
would,  upon  this  supposition,  be  efforts  to 
enable  tnose  who  had  been  providentially 
weaned  from  a  corrupt  and  detestable  sys- 
tem to  be  as  selfish  and  grasping  as  the  rest. 
If  common  life  is  so  corrupt,  surely,  it  is  no 
evil  to  be  cut  off  by  poverty  or  siduiess  from 
its  pursuits ;  yet  the  philanthropists  whose 
habitual  language  is  based  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  corruption  and  selfishness  oi  ordi- 
narv  pursuits,  strain  every  nerve  to  do  away 
with  poverty  and  sickness.  In  point  of  fact, 
4,he  theory  of  the  baseness  of  ordinary  pur« 
suits  not  only  involves  those  who  maintain 
it  in  this  inextricable  contradiction,  but  is 
utterly  £dse.  It  is  totally  untrue  that  self- 
ishness is  the  liJfo  of  any  thine  at  all-*least 
of  all  is  it  the  life  of  any  lawm  pursuit  No 
ene,  of  course,  would  contend  that  lawyers 
are  actuated  in  their  prefessioa  by  a  dtfin^ 
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terested  seal  for  the  administratioa  of  jus- 
tice; physicians  by  a  desire  to  promote 
health,  or  merchants  by  a  wish  that  men 
should  enjoy  the  produce  of  forei^  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  is  perfeotlv  true  that  m  cveiv 
Eursuit  there  is  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  whicj^ 
as*reference  to  such  objects  as  these,  and 
exercises  a  marked  influence  on  those  who 
adopt  it.  And  it  is  also  a  truth,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
that,  nearly  every  successful  member  of  any 
prolusion  whatever  owes  his  success  largely 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  pursued  it,  not  from 
a  s)avi8h  hunger  after  its  emolimients,  but 
from  a  genuine  love  for  it,  and  satisfaction 
in  discharging  its  duties  efficiently  and  well. 
A  {doughman,  if  he  is  worth  his  wages,  likes 
to  see  the  furrows  run  evenly  and  symmet- 
rically ;  the  mason  likes  to  see  his  work  jus- 
tified by  the  plumb-line  and  spirit-level ;  and 
in  the  higher  and  more  important  walks  of 
life,  every  man  who  deserves,  and  almost 
every  man  who  earns  distinction,  seeks  and 
finds  his  reward  far  more  in  his  work  than 
in  his  pay. 

The  seccmd  way  in  which  the  oomm<m  laa- 
guajg^e  about  '*  doing  good  "  does  injustice  to 
ordinary  life  is  that,  l^sides  bringing  against 
it  the  false  accusation  that  it  is  radically  cor- 
rupt, it  does  so  on  the  false  ground  that  pur- 
smts  which  benefit  the  person  who  follows 
them  up  are  selfish.  Independently  of  the 
consideration  that  this,  if  true,  would  de- 
strov  the  beauty  of  philanthropy  itself,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imasine  a  view  whidi 
puts  people  in  a  more  absurd  position.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  theory  that  we  ousfat  to 
be  too  fine  to  take  the  wages  which  our 
Maker  offers  us,  and  that  the  proper  attitude 
for  us  to  assume  is  that  of  persons  conferring 
a  favor  upon  creation  at  large.  Nothing 
is  more  curious  than  to  see  the  doctrine  <» 
works  of  supererogation  re-introduced  by 
this  door  into  a  Protestant  community^ 
amidst  the  universal  applause  of  those  nho 
are  considered  the  picked  representatives  of 
the  Protestant  belief,  and  tl:^  champions  ctf 
fJEUth  against  works. 

The  mlsehood  of  the  opinion  that  conscious 
and  direct  efforts  to  mitigate  suffiering  and 
to  increase  comfort  are  in  themselves  more 
beneficial,  either  to  society  at  large  or  to  the 
persons  who  engage  in  them,  ths^  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  at 
least  as  well  marked  as  the  injurious  effocta 
of  insisting  upon  it.  That  such  efforts  are 
great  benefits  to  the  world  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  but  they  are  benefits  as 
medicine  is  a  benefit,  and  they  stand  in  pio- 
cisel]^  the  same  relation  to  oosmum  life  as 
that  in  which  medicine  stands  to  food*  No 
one  will  deny  the  importance  of  doetom  aad 
suigeons)  but  we  eoold  di^Nnte  with  thik 
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services  much  more  easily  than  with  those 
of  the  butchers  and  bakers.  We  shotild 
not  ^t  on  nearly  so  well  as  we  do  without 
sdiools,  and  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, but  if  they  were  all  swept  away  to- 
morrow, England  would  still  be,  and  would 
probably  long  remain,  a  great  natio]^; 
whereas  if  the  plough  and  me  loom  stood 
still,  if  there  was  no  government  and  no 
law,  it  would  exist  for  a  short  time  as  a  den 
of  robbers,  and  would  soon  cease  to  exist  at 
all.  It  is  thus  self-evident  that  philanthropy 
is  not  the  most  important  element  of  human 
society;  and  though  it  may  appear  a  more 
plausible,  it  is  not,  we  think,  a  better-founded 
assertion,  that  philanthropic  pursuits  are 
more  healthy  to  those  who  follow  them  than 
the  common  employments  of  life.  The  pand 
objection  to  them  all  is  that  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  will-worship.  People  choose  and 
create  them  for  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  have  far  less  power  to 
educate  and  develop  the  whole  mmd  than 
pursuits  which  have  received  their  shape 
from  the  permanent  standing  necessities  of 
human  nature.  In  any  calling  of  this  per- 
manent kind  there  is,  and  always  must  be, 
endless  instruction.  Jt  has  its  traditions,  its 
fixed  objects,  its  abuses,  its  difficulties;  it 
presents  a  constant  succession  of  problems, 
which  its  members  must  solve  for  them- 
selves ;  it  pays  little  attention  to  their  pre- 
conceived idea%  but  is  constantly  mouloing 
and  changing  them  in  a  thousand  ways,  so 
that  a  long  kfe  may  be  passed  in  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  such  a  pursuit  without  exhaust- 
ing the  instruction  wnich  it  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing. This  is  tax  from  .being  tne  case  with 
the  great  majority  of  philanthropic  employ- 
ments. A  man  who  embarks  in  them  is  a 
volunteer,  and  he -generally  is  obliged  to  put 
himself  forward  as  a  teacher  when  he  ought 
to  be  a  learner.  He  is  more  exposed  than 
almost  any  other  person  to  the  danger  ef 
becoming  pedantic  and  petty,  and  of  trying 
to  realize  nis  own  crude  conceptions  of  what 
people  ought  to  be  and  to  do,  instead  of 
teaming  how  slight  and  narrow  those  con- 
ceptions are.  Benevolence  is  constantly  cul- 
tivated by  philanthropists  at  the  expense  <^ 
modesty,  truthfulness,  and  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  otiiers ;  for  by  the 
very  met  that  a  man  devotes  himself  to  con- 
scious efforts  to  make  people  happier  and 
better  than  they  are,  ne  asserts  that  he 
knows  better  than  they  what  are  the  neces- 
sary constituent  elements  of  happiness  and 
goodness.  In  other  words,  he  sets  himself 
up  as  their  guide  and  superior.  Of  course 
his  daim  to  do  this  may  be  well  founded ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  made  does  not 
prove  its  justice.  On  the  contrary,  it  oft^i 
azues  from  a  certain  domineering  seli^i^- 


deney  of  disposition,  associated  with  a  tast^ 
for  interfering  in  other  j)^ple's  affidrs.  The 
habit  of  not  only  domg  this,  but  looking 
upon  it  as  the  one  course  of  life  which  is 
worthy  of  admiration — as  the  one  laudable 
employment  which  redeems  the  vulgarity- 
ana  selfishness  of  the  rest— can  harcQy  be 
favorable  to  the  mental  constitution  of  tnose 
who  indulge  in  it  The  habit  of  doing  acts 
of  kindness,  and  of  transacting  the  common 
affairs  of  liife  in  a  kind  and  generous  spirit, 
cannot  be  too  much  practisea,  but  nothing 
has  less  in  common  with  this  than  the  habit 
of  regarding  one's  self  as  the  person  officially 
charged  with  the  improvement  of  others. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  slightness 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
maintenance  of  this  general  benevolence  and 
any  real  individual  warmtii  of  feeling.  The 
habit  of  looking  upon  one's  ndghbors  from 
a^  position  of  consdous  and  avowed  supe- 
riority has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  make 
sympathy  entirely  impossible.  A  man  who 
thiuKs  that  no  portion  of  his  time  is  so  well 
employed  as  that  which  is  devoted  to  check- 
ing and  tutoring  unruly  wills  and  affections, 
is  very  fortunate  if  he  continues  to  be  kind 
and  amiable ;  and  one  whose  cherished  object 
in  life  is  to  realize  amongst  his  poorer  neigh- 
bors some  ideal  of  his  owfi  as  to  character 
and  conduct,  is  still  more  fortunate  if  that 
ideal  does  not  rapidly  become  narrow  and 
petty.  Philanthropic  pursuits  have  many 
indisputable  advantages,  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  they  can  be  truly  said  to  hu- 
manize and  soften  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  most  addicted  to  them.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  often  cultivated  from  motives  of 
humanity,  but  thev  have  far  less  tendency 
than  might  have  been  expected  to  develop 
theprinciples from  which  they  spring. 

Tnese  remarks  must  not  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  professions  like  that  of 
a  clergyman  or  physidan,  in  which  direct 
efforts  to  benefit  others  form  a  conspicuous 
and  important  element.  They  are  levelled 
against  a  contempt  for  those  pursuits  which 
are  not  so  disting^shed.  In  dedding  the 
^at  question  of  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  material  considera- 
tion that  some  callings  make  greater  de- 
mands upon  and  affoi^  greater  play  to  the 
kindly  and  gentle  parts  of  our  nature  than 
others ;  but  whether  this  is  a  recommenda- 
tion or  otherwise  in  any  particular  case,  turns 
upon  the  natural  character  of  the  person  by 
wnom  the  choice  is  to  be  made.  A  man  of 
stem,  cold  dispodtion  has  no  right  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  great  demands 
will  be  made  upon  his  sympathies ;  but  life 
is  very  large  and  various,  and  he  may  do 
exceUent  service  in  other  quarters,  in  which 
hia  services  are  quite  as  important.    It  is 
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^ery  baord  on  Audi  a  man  to  assert,  as  the 
current  phraseology  about  doing  good  does 
Tirtually  assert,  that  unless  he  forces  his  na- 
ture and  enters  upon  philanthropic  pursuits 
for  which  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  fit- 
ness, he  is  of  necessi^  leading  a  selfish,  god- 
less, graceless  life.  It  is  apparently  part  of 
the  providential  plan  of  life  that  men  should 
differ  endlessly,  and  this  difierence  is  nowhere 
more  dearly  marked  than  in  matters  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  mipossible  to  say  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  nave  warm  feelings,  though  it  is  certainly 
a  misfortune  not  to  have  them,  and  there  {s 
a  large  class  of  persmis  on  whom  the  attempt 
to  warm  up  theur  own  feelings  to  the  level 
which  mignt  be  considered  right  by  others 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing either  cruel  mortification  or  a  sort 
of  self-righteons  hypocrisy  of  the  most  odious 


kind.  To  this  class— and  few  know  how 
large  and  important  a  class  it  is— popular 
language  does  gross  injustice.  Such  men  ' 
may  be  good  Clmstians,  good  citizens,  emi- 
nently useful  members  of  society  in  a  thou- 
sand useful  and  honorable  callings ;  yet  be- 
cause their  natural  temperament  disqualifies 
them  firom  joining  in  certain  amiable  enter- 
prises which  are  invested  with  a  monopoly 
of  the  attribute  of  doing  good,  thev  are  stig- 
matised by  implication  as  selfish,  narsh,  and 
indifierent  to  every  thing  but  their  personal 
advancement.  Few  imputations  are  so  un- 
just. Happily,  the  injustice  is  one  which 
does  little  namr  to  those  who  sufier  imder 
it,  for  they  are  usually  a  thick-skinned  and 
long-enduring  generation,  whose  comfort  is 
not  much  afiected  one  way  or  the  other  by 
the  opinion  of  others. 


A  CniNESB  DiKNEB. — ^In  the  evening  the 
mandarin  entertained  me  at  dinner.'  When  the 
provisions  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  every 
one  sat  down.  My  neighbor  on  the  left  offered 
me  a  portion  of  a  kitten,  the  one  on  the  right 
the  wing  of  an  owl,  and  the  third  pressed  on  me 
the  leg  of  a  dog.  The  Chinese  to  do  honor  to  a 
guest,  cram  his  plato  with  what  they  consider 
the  most  delicate  morsels,  so  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  having  a  violent  indigestion.  In  this 
coantry  obsetity  is  considered  the  highest  beauty 
in  roan.  The  Chinese  with  whom  I  was  at 
table  hod  good  appetites ;  they  ate  a  good  deal, 
and  used  theur  long  transparent  finger  nails, 
which  are  as  hard  as  iron,  to  separate  their  food 
into  small  portions.  That  was  to  me  a  new  em- 
ployment lor  human  nails.  Wine  made  from 
rice,  tea,  and  different  sorts  of  syrup  were  sent 
round  the  table.  I  confined  mys'elf  to  taking  a 
few  glasses  of  the  latter,  bnt  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  gire  tlie  names  or  describe  the  tasto. 
This  repast  lasted  three  hoars,  and  when  it  was 
OTor  a  little  girl  ton  yeaes  of  ago  came  in  and 
offered  us  liqneurs.  She  was  not  ngly  in  Eoxo- 
pcan  eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  Chinese  was  a  per- 
fect beamy.  Her  eyes  were  trianguhir,  her  nose 
thick,  her  teetli  white,  and  her  hair  raised  to  a 
prodigious  height.  She  poured  out  to  eoch 
guest  a  gloss  of  fermented  liquor,  which  to  me 
was  detectable ;  receiTcd  gravely  allegorical  com- 
pliments which  neariv  ercrybodv  Mdrcssed  to 
bcr,  and  then  trotted  off  as  if'^sho  bad  onlv 
wooden  legs ;  her  feet,  in  truth,  were  so  small 
that  I  bey  could  scarcely  bo  distinguished.  After- 
wards pipes  were  brought  and  every  one  began 
smoking  witli  great  cravity  and  iu  silence.— Lef- 
tar  til  MoniUwr  de  l'Am6a* 


The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Imperfect  Digestion. 

By  Arthur  Leared,  M.B.    Churchill. 

With  all  our  popular  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy and  improved  sanitarv  management,  the 
stomach  will  ^t  out  of  order,  and,  as.  a  result, 
derange  the  blood  and  put  the  whole  body 
wrong.  As  science  advances,  the  nature  of  di- 
gestion and  the  nature  of  food  become  better 
known,  and  every  now  essay  on  digestion  and 
dietetics  shows  an  advance  in  medical  knowledge 
on  these  subjects.  Dr.  Leared's  unpretending 
little  volumo  on  imperfect  digestion  may  be 
studied  with  advantage,  both  by  the  medical 
stadent  and  the  habitual  dyspeptic. — Athenaeum. 


Among  the  books  now  getting  up  in  England 
for  the  ensuing  winter  gift  season,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  splendid  is  an  edition  of  "  Par- 
adise and  the  Peri,''  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
to  form  fifty  pazes  in  royal  quarto,  each  page  il- 
lustrated in  the  highest  stvle  of  decorative  enrich- 
ment by  Owen  Jones  and  Henry  Warren.  It  wil  1 
be  ^  finest  specimen  yet  produced  of  the  art  of 
chromo-lithography,  which  admits  the  use  of  gold 
and  colors  in  tho  same  perfection,  almost,  as  they 
are  found  in  tho  ancient  mediaeval  vellum  illu- 
minations. Messrs.  Day  &  Son  of  London  arc  the 
publishers. 

A  remarkable  addition  to  the  geographical 
stores  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  has  been 
made  by  the  acquisition  of  the  collections  of  maps 
formed  by  the  late  General  Schomhorst  and  Pro- 
fessor Kioden.  Tho  united  nomber  of  tho  two 
is  more  than  46,000  distinct  maps  and  charts  col- 
lected in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  unequalled 
in  extent  and  value  as  a  geographical  series. 
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From  Tbo  Atfaeneum. 


TJie  Story  of  Savonarola  and  of  his  Times 
[La  Storia  di  Savonarola^  <fcc.]  Related 
by  Pasquale  Villari,  mth  the  assistance 
of  New  Documents.  Vol.  I.  Florence : 
Le  Monnier. 

No  great  man's  biography  requires  so  much 
aid  from  the  graduated  perspectiye  and  mel- 
low shading  which  a  distant  stand-point -af- 
fords to  the  biographer,  as  that  of  a  great  re- 
ligious reformer.  None  in  his  lifetime  takes 
wider  or  stronger  hold  than  he  on  the  tem- 
pestuous passions  of  his  time ;  none  is  more 
ardently  glorified  by  his  dkciples  or  more  un- 
scrupulously besmirched  by  his  opponents ; 
and  It  b  not  until  somewhat  of  the  iuirshnefls 
and  ezaffgeration  of  the  tumultuous  elements 
in  which  he  wrought  as  a  living  man  has 
been  blended  and  smoothed  out  by  the  creep- 
ing tide  of  centuries,  that  we  can  credit  him 
with  any  thing  like  his  true  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  or  draw  any  thing  like  a  faithful  out- 
line of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character- 
istics from  the  garbled  portraitures  handed 
down  to  us  by  contemporanr  friends  or  foes. 

So  has  it  fared  with  the  biography  of  the 
world-famous  Prior  of  San  Marco,  at  Flor- 
ence. While  living,  he  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
branded  as  an  impudent  charlatan,  a  havd- 
headed,  self-seeking  demagogue,  or,  at  best, 
as  a  fanatical  agitator  and  rebel  against  sa- 
cred authority ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  was 
invested  with  the  spotless  robe,  the  palm, 
and  halo-crown  of  a  prophet  and  a  martyic, 
the  shreds  of  his  garment  treasured  up  as 
holy  relics,  and  the  place  whereon  he  sufiered 
strewn  with  roses  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  Nor  did  the  blind  contradictions  of 
party  violence  early  cease  to  viorate  as  their 
circles  widened  out  in  the  course  of  years. 
It  needed  a  ver^  wide  removal  frcHU  the  focus 
of  strife  to  attain  the  steadiness  of  he^  re- 
quired in  9'  &ithful  chronicler  of  Savonarola's 
life ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  at  a  compare 
atively  very  recent  period  that  it  has  found 
dispassionate  narrators. 

in  Qermahy  the  task  has  been  performed 
after  a  one-sided  fashion  by  writers  who,  like 
Meyer  and  Budelbach,  represent  Savonarola 
in  the  light  only  of  a  Protestant  martjT,  en- 
tirely overlookmg  his  claims  to  renown  as  a 
statesman  and  pnilosopher.  And  even  as 
regarding  what  was  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached,  and  for  which  he  died,  many  and 
obstinate  are  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
chroniclers ;  for  while  Luther  considered  him 
as  ranking  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
recognized  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith — the  keystone  of  the  Protestant 
creed,  "  albeit  he  was  somewhat  clogged  and 
impeded  by  theological  mire,"  there luive  not 
been  wanUng  those  among  the  orthodox  sons 


of  tlie  Chnrdi  of  Bome  who  hare  enftirdy 
approved  and  accepted  his  reliffious  tenets ; 
nay,  the  ultra- Jesuit  Propagan£i  went  so  fer 
as  to  admit  his  **  Triumphus  Cruds,"  a  work 
which  contains  the  whole  of  his  doctrinal 
code,  as  a  ckss-book  into  its  schools. 

The  Life  of  SaTonarola,  published  in  1854 
by  M»  Perrens,  did  but  httle  towards  the 
better  understanding  of  the  real  essence  of 
his  hero's  moral  being,  although,  with  im- 
mense labor  and  conscientious  research,  he 
brought  toffether  a  mass  of  tracts  and  tra- 
ditions gathered  from  the  writings  of  the 
"  prophet's  "  contemporaries,  as  wdl  as  from 
the  valuable  works  of  Padre  Marchese,  him- 
self a  brother  of  Savonorala's  convent,  and 
likely,  from  congeniality  of  character  both  in 
religion  and  polities,  to  have  entered  con 
omwt  into  an  analysis  of  the  martyred  Prior's 
life  and  writings.  From  an  entire  lack  of 
skill  in  contrasting  and  balancing  the  abun- 
dance of  contradictory  materials  he  had  so 
industriously  collected,  so  as  to  draw  out  a 
living  conception  of  the  principal  figure  on 
his  canvas,  M.  Perrens  left  Savonarola  much 
as  he  found  him  in  his  readers'  minds — a 
riddle  yet  unsolved,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  yet 
M.  Perren's  work  is  by  far  the  fullest  and 
most  unbiassed  of  the  biographies  of  Savon- 
arola published  previously  to  the  one  now 
before  us.  Mr.  Madden's  book  on  the  same 
subject,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
in  an  enlarged  and  improved  second  edition, 
was  disfigured  by  startling  inaccuracies ;  and 
the  original  matter  of  the  work  was  so  di- 
luted by  irrelevant  quotations  from  author- 
ities, ancient  and  modem,  of  every  grade  of 
importance,  that  it  rather  resembled  a  gos- 
sipmg  compilation  than  a  carefully  executed 
study  of  cnaracter.  Besides  these  defects, 
Mr.  Madden's  book  had  the  fault,  as  its  title 
(**  The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  il- 
lustrative of  the  History  of  Church  and  State 
Connection ")  imports,  of  making  Savona- 
rola's life  mustrate  beyond  all  things  the  au- 
thor's views  respecting  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Italy. 
It  lacked  the  single-minded  earnestness  re- 
quired to  portray  with  effect  an  individu- 
ality so  powerfully  outlined,  so  intensely  of 
its  own  time  and  nation,  as  that  of  the  stem 
republican  who  stood  inexorable  at  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, — the 
ascetic  fHar  who  save  unmoved  to  the  flames 
the  whole  huge  ricn  pile  of  Florentine  "  Van- 
ities" at  the  foot  of  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi. 

The  want  of  a  satisfactory  life  of  Savona- 
rola has  been  hitherto  felt  as  strongly  in 
Italian  as  in  English  literature,  and  Prof. 
Villari's  work,  as  &r  as  the  first  half  of  it 
goes  (for  the  second  volume  has  not  yet  ap- 
pearea,  in  consequence  of  the  author  having 
had  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Profes- 
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floriai  chair  at  Pisa,  to  which  he  has  recently 
been  appointed),  does  mnch  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions reouisite  to  produce  a  successful  bi- 
ography.   JProl  ViUari  does  his  work  simply 
and  sincerely,  urith  an  honest  deamess  and 
nicety  of  appreciation  very  needful  amid  the 
tangle  of  ccmflicting  testimony  which  he  has 
to  unraveL    He    develops   the    successive 
phases  of  the  great  friars  eventful  career 
with  minute  impartiality  for  both  sides  of 
the  question,  despite  his  own  well-proved 
and  frankly  displayed  liberal  principles.   He 
^  neither  tries  to  excuse  Savonarola's  grave  po- 
'  litical  errors  on  the  score  of  expediency,  nor 
to  soften  away  his  excess  of  fanatical  harsh- 
ness by  comparing  it  with  the  daziling  de- 
nravit^  of  his  opponents,  the  Boraia  and  the 
Medici.    From  Ids  writings  ana  the  story 
of  his  life,  drawn  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  including  a  variety  of  documents 
till  now  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  even  to 
students  of  the  Florentine  archives,  on  the 
rich  stores  of  which  Signor  Yillari  has  copi- 
ously and  industrioualv  drawn,  he  evokes — 
as  we  think,  successfully— the  image  of  an 
indomitably  persistent  and  consistent  man 
of  one  fdea--and  that  idea,  the  glory  of  Ood. 
He  shows  us  a  man  who,  in  pursmt  of  that 
•ingle  aim,  founded  a  new  republic  in  Flor- 
ence onlv  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion,  and  who,  while  rough- 
hewing  original  creations  for  that  future 
time  to  which  he  belonged  far  more  than  to 
the  world  around  him,  was  ever  at  war  with 
the  evil,  and  even  with  much  of  the  good, 
of  his  own  dav.    Such  a  man,  we  believe 
with  Signor  ViUari,  was  the  honest  enthusi- 
ast who,  all  his  troublous  lifb  Ions,  never 
staved  his  hand  from  the  work  he  oeheved 
he  had  to  do,  nor  ceased  to  cry  down  with 
nigged,  strident  eloquence  the  el^ant  phi- 
losophy and  i^ossy  rhetoric  of  Lorenzo's 
circle  of  platonio  voluptuaries,  till  he  fell, — 
as  such  a  man  needs  must  fall, — ^in  single- 
handed  conflict  with  the  might  of  a  fanati- 
cism as  inexorable  as,  and  less  honest  than, 
his  own,  bent,  on  revenging  the  audacious 
sentence  which  the  humble  Dominican  had 
passed  on  its  towering  falsehood  and  cor- 
ruption, when,  delivenng  his  first  sermons 
beneath  the  towers  of  San  Geminiano,  he 
apoke  out  the  three  memorable  "conclu- 
sions "  which  became  the  war-cry  and  device 
of  his  whole  after-life  : — 

"  The  Cbarch  shall  be  scoarged. 
And  afterwards  renewed, 
And  this  shall  come  quickly. " 

Sanvonarola's  intense  belief  in  his  own 
prophetic  powers  was^  the  genuine  conse- 
quence 01  that  mystical  enthusiasm  into 
which  the  ardent  unspoken  poetry  of  his  na- 
Inre  (though  he  was  no  pod  in  the  narrow 


sense  of  the  word)  expanded,  while  pos- 
sessed by  the  all-absorbing  contemplation  of 
one  idea,  whose  influence  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  metal  disc  of  the  electro-biologist  in  con- 
juring up  hallucinations.    Added  to  these 
strong  incitements  to  self-glorification,  as 
the  chosen  vessel  of  Qod's  might,  came  at  a 
later  period  the  unboimded  faith  of  his  breth- 
ren ca  San  Marco,  the  almost  worship  of  his 
feUow-citizens,  and,  above  all,  some  strange 
coincidences  of  remarkable  prophecies  with 
speedy  dnd  unlooked-fbr  events— of  visita- 
tions of  wrath  hurled  down  on  impenitent 
sinners  and  miraculous  aid  aflbrded  m  cases 
where  hope  in  man's  help  was  none.    In  the 
year  1492,  Savonarola  predicted,  in  the  sac- 
risty -of  San  Marco,  "  many  citizens  of  note 
being  present,"  whose  names  Signor  ViUari 
records,  the  approaching  death  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  two  out  of  the  three  doomed  rul- 
ers did  not  live  to  see  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  1497,  the  "  prophet,"  who  for  a  consid- 
erable time  had  absented  himself  from  his 
pulpit  at  the  Duomo,  disgusted  by  the  wa- 
vering faith,  political  shortcoming,  and  un- 
hallowed life  of  many  of  his  disciples,  once 
more,  on  the  28th  of  October,  at  the  en- 
treatv  of  the  Signoria,  entered  the  grand 
old  church  to  preach  to  the  starving,  mur- 
muring, hopeless  Florentines.    The  city  was 
beleagured  by  mighty  enemies.    Pestilence 
was  raging  within  the  walls.     Well-to-do 
citizens  were  sinking  down  at  the  street- 
comers  to  die  of  hunger ;  for  the  vessels 
laden  with  com  which  had  for  many  weeks 
been  eagerly  expected  from  Marseilles,  were 
kept  out  of  the  port  of  Leghorn  by  the  block- 
ading fleet  of  Venice,  and*  Florence  was  en- 
during the  extremity  of  want  and  desperate 
self-abandonment    .Then,  to  that  miserable, 
squalid  crowd,  Savonarola  spoke  words  of 
cheerful  import,  bidding  them  not  despair, 
for  speedy  help  was  at  hand,  so  they  would 
but  repent  of  their  sins  and  put  fiuth  in  his 
word ;  and,  lo !  on  the  SOth  of  the  month, 
just  as  the  miraculous  Virgin  of  the  Impru- 
neta  was  being  brought  in  procession  into 
the  city  at  Savonarola's  suggestion,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  multitude  with  sad 
and  solemn  countenances, — 

"  At  that  very  moment  [writes  Signor  ViUari] 
a  messenger,  who  bad  entered  the  city  by  the 
Porta  San  Frcdiano  ood  passed  over  Ponte  alia 
Carraja,  came  riding;  at  fttU  speed  down  the  Lang' 
Amo  towards  the  Palace  of  the  Signoria,  bearing 
a  branch  of  oliTO  in  his  hand.  Bat  fallini;  in 
with  the  crowd,  he  found  himself  sarrdandcd  on 
all  sides  by  the  people,  who  grasping  his  horse's 
bridle,  witn  one  voice  demanded  the  news  from 
L^fbom.  The  k>ng-looked-for  supplies  of  men 
and  grain  had  at  last,  as  if  by  miracle,  arrived 
from  Marseilles.    The  veuek  had  come  in  sighs 
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of  Legliorn,  driviiig  before  so  forioas  a  tempest 
that  scarcely  were  thoy  descried  at  sen  before 
they  swept  into  port,  without  the  Venetians  be- 
ing able  to  stop  their  progress,  for  the  force  of 
the  same  wind  had  obliged  their  ships  to  take 
shelter  below  the  Meloria.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  nnbridled  joy  of  the  people.  The 
messenger  was  led  onward  amid  loud  shouts ; 
his  words  were  repeated,  enlarged  on,  exagger- 
ated from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  city  was,  almost 
in  a  moment,  brimful  of  the  blessed  news ;  the 
bells  rang  out  as  for  a  festiral :  in  every  church 
solemn  public  thanksgiving  was  offered  up  for 
the  miraculous  aid  Granted  to  the  city.  Even 
the  very  Arrabbiati  jthe  party  adverse  to  Sav- 
onarola] considered  that  it  had  been  the  Lord's 
will  to  save  the  Republic  from  imminent  ruin, 
and  that  this  once,  at  least,  Savonarola  had  been 
in  truth  a  prophet.  His  name  and  his  authority 
thus  gained  a  thousand-fold  greater  influence, 
and  the  populace  went  about  shouting  *  The 
Friar^s  preaching  has  saved  us  once  again  ! 

Such  was  the  unhoped-for  deliyerance 
which  followed  close  on  the  words  of  trium- 
phant assurance  which  Sayonarola  had  ut- 
tered two  days  before  in  the  hearing  of  all 
Florence.  Surely,  it  is  more  than  excusable 
if  the  rescued  Florentines  extolled  the  prior 
of  San  Marco  as  a  prophet,  and  revered  him 
as  a  saint ! 

There  is  curious  evidence  in  this  biogra- 
phy of  Savonarola,  that  his  youthful  charac- 
ter was  bv  no  means  so  hard  and  austere  as 
many  of  his  chroniclers  have  asserted,  mis- 
led by  the  records  of  his  unsocial  avoidance 
of  the  pleasures  of  his  a^e,  and  of  that  ten- 
derness of  conscience  which  shrank  from  the 
poisonous  court  atmosphere  of  his  native 
city— gay,  splendid,  luxurious  Ferrara.  Li 
the  opening  chapters  we  get  pleasant  glimp- 
ses ot  the  niling  influences  of  his  home— of 
the  feckless,  spendthrift,  courtier  father ;  of 
the  fine  old  grandsire,  the  learned  physician 
from  the  schools  of  Padua,  anxious  to  train 
up  youn^  Jerome  to  his  own  profession  i  lond 
of  the  high-minded,  gentle,  loving  mother, 
Elena,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  Mantuan 
family  of  Buonaccorsi,  the  dearest  friend 
and  sole  confidante  and  comforter  of  her 
strangely  gifted  son  in  all  his  life-struggles. 
Festivals  and  pageants  were  the  element  in 
which  Savonarola's  boyish  days  were  unwill- 
ingly spent.  The  impression  they  made  on 
him,  even  in  those  early  times,  is  powerful- 
ly conveyed  by  the  scraps  of  rough,  trench- 
ant, satirical  verse  in  which  his  contempt 
and  disgust  for  the  servile,  grasping  Ferrar- 
ese  world  about  him  were  wont  to  find  vent. 
A  few  years  later,  the  heait-strings  of  the 
future  ascetic  gave  out  the  single  harsh  vi- 
bration of  a  whole  life  at  the  touch  of  youth- 
fhl  passion.  Its  object  was  a  fair  ]foung 
neighbor  of  the  shv,  hard-featured  stripling 
—the  natural  daughter  of  an  exiled  Strozxi 


of  Florence.  But  the  prudent  damsel,  it 
seems,  was  little  likely  to  waste  her  smiles 
on  thp  ungainly  younger  son  of  a  half-ruined 
hanger-on  at  me  ducal  court,  and  peremp- 
torily rejected  his  suit,  declaring  that  "  nev- 
er could  a  Strozzi  match  with  a  Savona- 
rola!" 

The  smart  of  disappointed  love  was  now- 
added  to  the  luckless  suitor's  bitter  and  sol- 
itarv  musings,  and  this  early  sorrow  very 
prooably  strengthened  his  vocation  for  a 
conventual  life ;  but  of  this  resolve  to  aban- 
don the  world  and  all  its  trials  his  parents 
were  as  yet  totally  unaware,  although  the 
hour  for  its  accomplishment  was  just  at 
hand.  We  quote  a  little  incident  in  tbe 
course  of  the  last  day  Savonarola  spent  un- 
der his  paternal  roof,  because  it  presents  bis 
stem,  self-mortifying  nature  in  a  new  and 
touching  human  light.  A  year  previously 
Savonarola  had  returned  home  from  a  short 
stay  at  Faenza,  where  the  preaching  of  an 
Augustinian  monk  had  irrevocably  decided 
him  on  entering  a  cloister : — 

**  Ck>ming  homewards  to  Ferrara,  he  bad  been 
quite  chcetf  ul  hy  the  way ;  but  as  soon  as  be  set 
u>ot  in  his  fathers  honse  he  saw  on  what  a  hard 
trial  he  was  about  to  enter.  His  mother,  as 
though  conscious  of  all  that  ho  felt,  regarded  him 
with  eyes  tliat  seemed  to  search  his  heart,  so  that 
he  dared  no  longer  look  her  in  the  face.  For 
one  whole  year  this  struggle  went  on,  and  many 
and  manv  a  time  in  after  da^^s  did  Savonarola 
refer  to  that  period  as  to  a  time  of  unequalled 
suffering.  And  among  other  sach  days,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1475,  Saronarola,  having 
seated  himself,  took  up  his  lute  and  plaved  so 
sad  a  ditty  that  his  mother,  as  if  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  divination,  turned  mournfully  toward 
him  and  said, '  My  son,  this  is  a  sign  of  part- 
ing/ Whereupon  he  put  a  restraint  upon  him- 
self, and  with  a  trembling  hand  continued  play- 
ing on  the  lute  without  once  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  ground.** 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  passage 
are  taken  from  a  beautiful  and  affecting  let- 
ter addressed  b^  Savonarola  to  his  father, 
in  which,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  he  details  his  reasons  for  embracing 
a  monastic  life.  The  very  next  morning  al- 
ter that  little  scene  of  dolorous  lute-playing 
and  trembling,  yearning,  mother's  love,  when 
the  whole  town  of  Ferrara  was  holiday  keen- 
ing for  the  feast  of  St.  George,  Savonarola 
stole  away  from  his  home,  and  began  his 
lonely  journey  on  foot  to  Bologna,  where  he 
entered  the  Dominican  convent  to  perform 
his  novitiate,  recjuesting  to  be  set  to  work 
for  the  brethren  m  the  most  humble  capac- 
ity. 

Very  different  is  the  scene  in  which  he 
appears  in  the  next  passago  we  shall  borrow 
from  Signer  Villari^  pages,  when  he  stood, 
twenty  years  later,  in  ue  stately  villa  of 
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Careggi,  near  Florence,  where  Lorenzo  the 
Mcgmnccnt  lay  on  Ids  dpng  bed.  More 
different  still  was  Savonarola  himself  from 
tho  melancholy  lute-player  of  Ferrara,  now 
hardened  and  exalted  into  the  warning 
prophet,  the  relentless  scourger  of  evil-doers, 
the  dreaded  adversary  who  msputed  the  rule 
of  Florence  with  the  Medicean  despot.  Lo- 
renzo, smitten  with  his  death  sickness,  lay 
at  his  princely  villa,  surrounded  in  vain  bv 
every  costliest  appliance  and  remedy  which 
tho  scanty  medical  science  of  those  days 
could  devise  for  the  relief  of  the  possessor 
of  untold  wealth.  In  vain  had  the  renowned 
loech,  Lazzaro  da  Ficino,  come  express  from 
Pavia  to  administer  "  his  marvellous  bever- 
age of  distilled  gems  "  to  the  dying  tyrant 
His  life-sand  had  nearly  ebbed  awa^,  a  few 
near  friends,  such  as  Marsilio  Ficmo  and 
Pico  dcUa  Mirandola,  alone  visited  his  dark- 
ened chamber;  and  Politian  sat  day  and 
night  beside  his  patron's  bed,  unable  to  re- 
strain his  tears  when  the  sick  man's  eyes 
rested  on  his.  In  this  extremity,  the  terrors 
of  his  evil  past  rose  in  awful  array  before 
Lorenzo's  tortured  conscience.  The  absolu- 
tion pronounced  by  his  confessor  had  no 
power  to  calm  his  torments  of  remorse, 
**  for,"  says  Signor  Villari,  "  having  lost  all 
faith  in  ms  fellow-men,  he  did  not  even  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  his  confessor;" 
strangely  enough,  however,  manifesting 
thereby  nis  yet  enduring  faith  in  the  para- 
mount efficacy  of  the  confessor's  veto.  Sig- 
ner Villari  shall  tell  the  tale  of  that  terrible 
death-bed  scene,  the  truth  of  which  is  at- 
tested bv  important  existing  d^uments,  al- 
though Koscoe  expressly  denies  the  facts  :^- 

"  On  a  sudden,  however,  tho  severe  image  of 
Savonarola  rose  before  his  mind.  He  remem- 
bered that  this  one  man  at  least  had  never 
yielded  either  to  his  threats  or  his  flatteries ;  and 
he  excloimed,  '  I  ktiow  but  of  one  truth-telling 
friar,  and  that  is  ho.'  So,  as  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  confess  to  him,  a  message  was  instantly 
sent  to  San  Marco  for  Savonarola,  who  was  so 
utterly  amazed  at  such  an  unwonted  and  unex- 
pected summons,  that  he  scarce  believed  it  was 
true,  and  mode  answer  that  he  deemed  it  useless 
to  go  to  Careggi,  seeing  that  be  bad  no  words 
to  speak  which  could  be  pleasing  to  Lorenzo. 
But  when  ho  heard  tho  dangerous  state  of  the 
sick  man,  and  his  desiro  to  confess  to  him,  he 
immediately  set  forth  to  go  thither.  That  day 
Lorenzo  felt  nearer  his  end* than  ever.  He  had 
summoned  his  son  Piero  to  his  chamber  and  had 
bidden  him  farewell  and  given  him  his  last  coun- 
sels. When  the  fKeuds  who  had  remained  with- 
out during  this  colloquy,  re-entered  the  chamber, 
aad  led  away  his  son,  whoso  presence  bad  agi- 
tated him  too  strongly,  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Pico  della  Mirandohi,  who  came  to  him  ac- 
cordingly, without  delay.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  consoling  presence  of  that  mild  and  kind- 


hearted  young  man  quieted  him  somewhat,  for 
ho  said  to  him  :  '  I  should  havo  died  gloomily 
enough  had  not  the  sight  of  thee  first  cheered 
me  up  a  little.'  His  face  after  this  grew  calmer ; 
his  talk  became  almost  cheerful,  and  ho  even 
began  to  laugh  and  jest  with  his  friend .  Scarcely 
had  Pico  left  him,  when  Savonarola  entered  the 
room  and  respectfully  approached  tho  bed  of  the 
dying  prince.  The  especial  sins  which  Uie  latter 
desired  to  confess  to  him  were  three  in  unmber : 
the  sacking  of  Polterra,  the  forcible  appropria- 
tion 6f  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  charimble 
fjind  for  poor  girls,  by  reason  of  which  misdeed 
many  of  them  had  fallen  into  evil  courses,  and 
the  bloodshed  which  followed  tho  Pazzi  conspir- 
acy. As  he  spoke..  Lorenzo  became  once  more 
agitated,  and  Savonarola,  to  quiet  him,  went 
on  repeating  *  God  is  good.  God  is  merciful. 
But/  added  ho,  as  soon  as  Lorenzo  had  finished 
speaking,  *  there  aro  three  things  needful  to  that 
end.'  *  Which  be  they,  father  1 '  answered  Lo- 
renzo. Savonarola's  countenance  grow  dark : 
and  spreading  out  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
he  began :  '  In  the  first  place,  yon  must  have  a 
strong  and  living  faith  in  God's  mercy.*  *I 
havo  the  strongest.'  *  In  tho  second  place,  you 
must  restore  aU  your  ill-gotten  gains,  or  depute 
your  sons  to  restore  them  in  your  stead.'  At 
these  words  Lorenzo  appeared  surprised  and 
sorrowful.  Nevertheless,  oy  a  strong  effort  over 
himself,  he  signified  his  consent  by  a  nod. 
Then  Savonarola  rose  to  his  feet;  and  while 
tho  dying  prince  cowered  down  ti-embling  in  the 
bed,  he  seemed  to  lift  himself  above  his  common 
height  as  he  said :  '  In  the  last  place,  you  roust 
ftivo  back  freedom  to  the  people  of  i'lorcnce.' 
His  face  was  solemn ;  his  voice  almost  terrible. 
His  eyes,  while  awaiting  the  answer,  were  in- 
tently'fixed  on  thoso  of  I^renzo,  who,  collecting 
the  small  remnant  of  strength  that  nature  had 
left  him  at  that  hour,  turned  his  back  indignantly, 
and  spoke  to  him  never  a  word  more.  Thus 
Savonarola  departed  without  granting  him  ab- 
solution ;  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  tortured 
by  remorse,  soon  afterwards  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1492." 

How  hard  is  it  for  a  dyine  tyrant  to  yield 
un^at  4he  last  hour  the  darling  object  of  a 
whole  life's  labor,  even  when  persuaded  that 
an  eternity  of  torment  will  be  the  price  of 
his  refusal !  Widely  different  is  the  estimate 
which  Prof.  Villari  gives  us  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo,  the  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, firom  Hoscoe's  sunshiny  panegyric  on 
his  greatness:— 

"  A  strange  existence,  truly  [says  our  author] 
was  that  of  Lorenzo  1  After  working  with  all 
the  power  of  his  intellect  and  his  will  at  the 
roakinc  of  new  laws  which  should  crush  out 
some  last  remnant  of  liberty, — after  using  his 
influence  to  obtain  some  new  decree  of  confisca- 
tion or  sentence  of  death,  he  would  enter  the 
Platonic  Academy,  and  dispute  witli  vehemence 
on  virtue  and  the'immortaljty  of  the  soul,— ^ssu* 
ing  thence,  and  mingling  with  a  company  of 
utterly  depraved  young  men,  he  would  smg  his 
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^  Canti  Camasciadeachi*  or  Carnival  songs  (of 
infanioas  celebrity),  and  give  himself  up  to  wine 
and  women, — then  return  home  again,  and  at 
table,  in  the  society  of  Pulci  and  Folitian,  recite 
verses  and  discourse  on  poetry,— and  to  each  of 
these  pursuits  ho  gave  himself  up  so  wholly  that 
each  seemed  to  bo  the  sole  aim  of  his  life.  But 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  in  the  midst  of 
audi  a  multiform  existence  not  a  single  action 
can  ue  lind  stamped  with  true  virtue  and  gen- 
erosity, citiier  towards  his  people,  his  intimates, 
cr  his  kindred ;  and,  surely,  were  the  case  other- 
wise, his  indefatigable  panegyrists  would  hardly 
have  neglected  to  record  it" 

Profl  Villari  enters  at  great  length  into 
the  examination  of  Savonarola's  writings; 
comprising  four  small  treatises  which  make 
up  his  '*  Compendio  di  Filosofia,  di  Morale, 
di  Logica ;  "  his  numerous  religious  works  ; 
his  poems,  or  Laudi  Spirituali,  written  and 
sung  by  his  disciples,  the  Piagnoni,  about 
the  streets  of  Florence,  in  abhorent  opposi- 
tion to  the  wanton  "  Canii  CarMuciciUschi;  '* 
his  prophecies  and  his  sermons.  These  lat- 
ter works  are  full  of  the  loflty  heroic  poetry  of 
a  strong  soul  doing  desperate  battle  with  the 
aged  imquities  of  priestcrafi;  and  kingcraft. 
With  regard  to  his  verse  there  is  little  to  be 
said ;  though,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  it,  the 
following  lines  may  be  interesting,  because 
thev  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  his  departure  from  Fer- 
rara :— -  • 

"  Seeing  how  all  the  world  stands' upside  down. 
While  spent  and  overthrown 
Doth  every  virtue  and  fair  usage  lie ; 
No  living  light  find  I, 
Nor  any  for  his  sins  who  maketh  moan. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Whoso  by  rapine  lives  its  best  bested, 
Or  robs  his  infant  wards,  or  widows  spoils ; 
Or  on  his  brethren's  blood  is  fullest  fed. 
Or  laps  the  poor  in  ruin  with  his  toils. 
While  him  men  deem  endowed  with  rarest 

wit 
Who  makes  the  greatest  gain  by  force  or  guile, 
And  spuming  heaven  and  Christ,  is  bent  the 

while 
On  hurling  others  downwards  to  the  pit  1 " 

*  Savonarola's  study  of  the  Scriptures  was 
intense  and  unceasing.  Two  copies  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  extant,— one  at  the  Ma^liabec- 
chi  and  one  at  the  Biccardi  Library  in  Flor- 
ence,—entirely  filled  with  marginal  notes, 
written  bv  the  great  friar's  own  hand,  in 
minute,  almost  microscopic,  characters,  with 
such  continual  abbreviations  as  render  them 
almost  wholly  illegible  without  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  and  the  most  minute  and  pro- 
longed application.  This  mass  of  commen- 
taries, it  seems,  Savonarola  made  merely  to 
assist  him  in  his  sennons,  but  according  to 
ft  complicated  system,  all  his  own,  each  im-* 
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portant  passage  was  made  to  possess  foo^ 
significations, — spiritual,  moral,  allegorical 
and  anago^caL  No  wonder  if  his  notes 
were  voluminous,  when  we  hear  he  added  to 
the  number  historical  and  geographical  no- 
tices, and  the  interpretation  of  many  He- 
brew words  and  phrases ! 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us 
brings  the  narrative  of  the  prophet's  life  ovlj 
down  to  the  Carnival  of  1497,  which  closed 
with  the  famous  ''Anathema,"  or  solemn 
"  burning  of  the  Vanities,"  as  it  is  ofbener 
called,  on  the  great  Piazza  of  Forence.  Re- 
specting this  ranatical  sacrifice  of  precious 
oDJects  of  Art,  which  has  so  often  been  made 
a  grotmd  of  bitter  accusation  against  Sav- 
onarola and  his  followers,  Prof.  Villari  has 
much  to  say.  He  defends  his  hero  with 
great  energy  against  the  sweeping  judg- 
ments i>assea  upon  him  by  many  modem 
authorities,  who  unsparingly  la^  accusations 
of  reckless  Vandalism  at  ue  friar's  door :-« 

"  It  is  strange  [says  our  author]  that  in  the 
ancient  historians  there  should  occur  scarce  any 
mention  of  such  accusations,  dnd  that  in  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  ancient  writings  which 
attack  or  defend  Savonarola,  and  in  which  ev^ 
subject  for  abuse  of  him  is  carefully  brought  up, 
this  one  theme  alone  shotdd  hove  been  entirely 
overlooked." 

It  was  only  at  a  much  later  period  that 
the  friar  be^  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  bar- 
barous fanatic  for  firing  the  pile,  on  which, 
says  Signer  Villari,  three  parts  of  the  arti- 
cles consumed  must  have  been  wanton  tales 
and  poems,  gay  disguises,  masks,  and  other 
carnival  adotnments.  And  he  hints  that,  if 
a  few  works  of  Art  did  really  perish  in  the 
mi^htv  bonfire,  they  were  probably  of  such 
a  kmd  as  did  not  merit  a  better  fate.  The 
well-known  story  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  hav- 
ing burnt  on  that  occasion  a  number  of  his 
drawings  from  the  nude  figure,  rests  on  the 
sinj^le  authority  of  Vasari ;  but  Signer  Vil- 
lan  remarks  that  Vasari  could  only  have 
known  this  fact  by  hearsay,  since  he  lived  a 
century  later  than  Savonarola,  and  that  his 
testimony  is  not  exempt  from  suspicion,  as 
he  invariably  spoke  ill  of  Savonarola  in  his 
works,  and  showed  but  little  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

Certain  it  is  that  Savonarola  Hved  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious artbts  of  his  day,  not  excepting 
Michael  Angelo.  Vasari  relates  of  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  that  <*  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  sect 
of  Friar  Jerome ; "  and  of  Cronaca,  that "  so 
mad  was  he  for  Savonarola's  doctrines,  that 
he  would  speak  of  nothing  else."  Sandro 
Botticelli  was  one  of  Uie  fi^  who  illustrated 
the  friar's  works  with  fine  ennavings.  Two 
members  of  Jie  Delia  Bobbia  family  of  vt-^ 
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tiits  reoeiyed  the  Domimcan  habit  at  his 
hands)  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  so  af- 
fected by  his  death  that  for  foiir  years  after 
that  catastrophe  he  was  unable  to  touch  a 
pencil. 

Other  stronff  testimony  in  Signor  YiUari's 
favor  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  Savonarola 
having  founded  a  school  of  design  in  his  con- 
vent of  San  Marco,  and  that  he  encouraged 
his  novices  in  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
their  works  might  supply  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  without  the  need  of 
alms.  But,  whichever  way  the  truth  may 
lie,  Savonarola  was  assuredly  not  the  blind 
and  superstitious  foe  to  art  and  literature 
which  he  has  often  been  represented.  We 
can^find  room  for  but  one  more  extract ;  but 
it  shall  be  one  which  contains,  we  think,  a 
powerflil  argument  on  Savonarola's  side  ver- 
sus Vasari  and  such  as  pin  their  faith  on  his 
word: — 

"  We  have  seen  [says  Signor  Villaril  to  what 
fearful  straits  the  Kepablic  was  rcdaced  for  sev- 
cral  foUowiog  years.  For  this  reason,  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  decide  on  patting  up  for 
sale  the  Mediceaa  Library,  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated, together  with  the  other  property  of  that 
family,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Florence. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  citizens  being  no  less 
than  that  of  the  republic,  there  was  great  fear  lest 
that  splendid  library  should  be  dispersed,  or,  at 
least,  fall  into  the  bands  of  foreigners ;  for  the 
creditors  of  the  Medici  were  many,  and  omoitg 
others  was  the  French  Ambassador,  Messire 
Phillippe  do  Comines,  who  was  suing  for  a  debt 
of  a  thousand  florins,  which  they  owed  him. 
By  good  luck,  the  friars  of  Sap  Marco  were  just 
then  able  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  seeing  that  they  had  just  concluded  the 
sale  of  their  possessions,  according  to  the  coun- 
sels of  poverty  given  them   by  Savonarola. 
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Wliat  opportunity  could  be  nobler,  thought  he, 
for  protitably  employing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  ?  If  he  purchased  that  rich  collection  of 
manuscripts,  he  would  save  it  from  being  dis- 
persed, and  from  the  danger  of  passing  into  for- 
eign hands ;  ho  would  nlace  it  in  the  convent 
library,  the  only  one  in  au  Italy  which  was  open  to 
thepwiic;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be 
able  to  assist  the  republic  in  its  greatest  need 
with  the  money  obtained  by  the  entire  sole  of 
the  property  of  the  convent.  What  nobler  or 
holier  use  could  the  friars  of  San  Marco  make 
of  their  worldly  possessions  ?  They  bought  the 
library  then,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  flor- 
ins, paying  down  two  thousand  directly ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  sum,  they  remained  indebted  un- 
til January,  1498,  when,  by  the  help  of  Ber- 
nardo Nasi's  signature,  they  bound  themselves  to 
pay  the  money,  within  eighteen  months,  to  Phi- 
lippe do  Comines,  hoping  that  in  such  a  work  of 
public  utility  tliey  would  be  assisted  by  all  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk.  Thus  did  Savonarola  em- 
ploy the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tho  possessions 
of  his  convent,  and  saddle  it  besides  with  a  heavy 
debt,  in  order  to  save  for  the  world  that  mag- 
nificent Lflurentian  Library  which,  now-a-days, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Florence, 
and  which  was  then  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  Such  was  the  man  whom  many  are 
pleased  to  call  a  barbarous  friar,  a  burner  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  a  destroyer  of  paintings  and 
of  statues !  *' 

The  story  of  the  last  sad  scenes  of  Savona- 
rola's life  remains  to  be  told  in  the  second 
volume,  which  will  contain  besides  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  interesting  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  prophet's  strange  ca- 
reer, which  are  due  to  the  unwearied  re- 
searches  of  Prof.  Villari  in  the  Archives  of 
Florence.  We  welcome  his  book,  and  de- 
sire to  see  it  soon  and  worthily  translated 
into  bur  own  language. 


168  New  Bond  Street,  Aug.  15. 
As  the  wording  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Athe- 
nattm  of  last  week  (which  paragroph  has  been 
copied  into  many  other  papers)  may  possibly 
suggest  to  some  readers  an  erroneous  idea  as  to 
tho  price  paid  by  me  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
picture,  I  ask  leave  to  state  the  exact  facts  of 
the  case.  I  purchased  the  picture  and  copyright, 
as  von  say,  for  £5,500.  But  the  deed  of  sale 
nuikes  no  division  of  this  sum  into  so  much  for 
the  picture  and  so  much  for  the  copyright.  The 
copyrigbt,  in  all  cases  when  no  special  under- 
standing to  the  eontrary  oecurs,  goes  with  the 
picture.  In  tho  present  instance,  however,  I  am 
Doand  by  my  deed  of  purchase  to  have  *'  The 
Finding  of  the  Saviour  m  the  Temple '  engraved 


in  firstmte  style  by  an  engraver  to  be  approved 
by  Mr.  Hunt.    Yours,  etc.        E.  Qamuabt. 


The  pupils  of  the  upper  division  of  one  of 
the  higher  colleges  of  Vienna  had  received  for 
a  task,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  tho  (heathen) 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  (Christian)  Rocken 
of  the  Nibelungenlied.  One  of  tho  ablest  and 
best-behaved  pupils,  in  an  erudite  and  elaborate 
essay,  decided  in  favor  of  Achilles  and  Uector, 
— a  crime  for  which  tlw  rector,  without  any 
other  reason,  expelled  him  on  the  8|>ot.  The 
boy's  father,  a  rich  YicnnA  banker,  has  appealed 
to  the  authorities,  with  what  success  is  not  yet 
known.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  the  Con- 
cordat. The  college,  of  coarse,  is  a  government 
institntion,  the  rector  a  Roman  priest. 
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From  The  Extminer. 

Why  the  Shoe  Pinches;  a  Contribution  to 
Applied  Anatomy.  By  Hennann  Meyer, 
M.I).,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  Stirling  Craig,  L.E.C.P. 
£.,  L.R.C.S.E.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston 
4nd  Douglas. 

Finance  ministers  and  shoemakers  are 
not  yet  masters  in  the  art  of  fitting.  Dr. 
Meyer  sees  in  boots  what  many  have  foimd 
in  the  tax-gatherer,  Procrustes  anteportas, 
and  under  tnat  title  has  pronounced  as  an 
anatomist  against  the  boots  and  shoes  of  this 
our  generation.  The  shoemaker  ought,  he 
says,  not  only  to  produce  a  shoe  that  does 
not  pinch,  but  a  shoe  so  constructed  that  it 
Trill  give  to  a  foot  distorted  by  the  pinching 
it  has  borne  already,  fair  chance  of  a  return 
to  its  right  shape  and  full  possession  of  its 
power  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  whole  body 
onward. 

Of  the  more  literal  fitting  of  the  shoe  we 
are  taught  in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  which 
should  be  profoundly  studied  by  all  people 
who  suffer  in  the  toeft.  It  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation from  a  scientific  paper  on  the  subject 
by  one  of  the  highest  contmental  authorities 
upon  physiological  anatomy.  The  author  is 
a  German  professor,  who  has  not  only  pub- 
lished an  important  general  text-book  on 
that  branch  of  science,  but  has  by  special 
treatises  shown  his  particular  interest  in  the 
mechanism  of  stanmng  and  walking  as  it  is 
illustrated  by  the  structure  of  the  foot  and 
knee.  His  little  treatise  upon  shoes  has 
been  translated  from  a  Zurich  scientific  jour- 
nal by  a  young  Edinburgh  physician,  who 
says:— 

"  Knowing,  from  statements  made  in  his  public 
lectures,  and  also  from  his  recommending  to  bis 
students  tU©  study  of  Professor  Meyer's  rhysio- 
logical  Anatomy,  the  high  value  set  on  these  re- 
eoarches  by  Professor  Goodsir  of  Edinftaivfa^  I 
have  submitted  my  proof-sheets  to  him,  and  am 
glad'  to  bo  able  to  moke  use  of  his  name  as  a 
Guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  my  rendering  of 
Professor  Meyer's  anatomico-physiological  de- 
tails ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging my  obligations  to  my  friend  and  former 
teacher  for  much  valuable  advice,  and  especially 
for  the  following  expression  of  bis  opinion,  which 
be  hns  kindly  permitted  mo  to  insert  here : — 

"  *  The  simplicity  of  the  principles  inculcated 
in  Professor  H.  Meyer's  work  on  "  The  Correct 
Form  of  Shoes  "  im'presses  the  intelligent  reader 
with  confidence  in  their  importance  and  applica- 
bility. Their  simplicity  consists  in  their  scien- 
tific character.  The  author  of  the  work  has 
largely  contributed  to  tliat  recent  rapid  advance 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  is  duo  to  the 
employment  of  moro  direct  and  refined  methods 
of  invcstipiiion.  By  his  researches,  more  par- 
ticularly mto  the  stmctnre  and  actions  of  the 


lower  limbs,  ho  has  given  to  our  conceptions  in 
this  department  of  the  science  a  precision  which 
could  only  have  been  attained  by  the  physico- 
mathcmatical  method  of  investigation  which  he 
employed.  The  value  of  his  results  can  only  be 
properly  estimated  by  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist ;  but  his  practical  application  of  certain 
of  them  in  the  work  which  you  have  rendered  so 
snecessfnlly  in  English,  cannot  fail  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  general  reader.' " 

The  German  professor,  in  his  own  prefa- 
tory words,  remmded  scientific  readers  who 
might  think  his  teaching  on  this  matter  a 
base  condescension  to  mechanical  inquiries, 
that  in  the  last  century  Peter  Camper  wrote 
a  paper  "On  the  Best  Shoe,"  and  that 
Sommering  produced  a  treatise  upon  Stays, 
"  Moreover,'*  he  adds, — 

**  Moreover,  it  especially  behoves  anatomists 
to  speak  out  on  such  subjects,  since,  from  the 
nature  of  their  studies,  they  have  at  hand  the 
proper  material  for  settling  such  questions. 

"  The  subject  treated  of  bv  Sommering  con- 
cerns only  one-half  of  mankind ;  and  of  this 
half,  only  those  who  are  sufficiently  foolish  vol- 
untarily to  sacrifice  comfort,  health,  and  beauty 
to  an  absurd  fashion. 

"  la  the  case  of  the  shoe,  however,  all  man* 
kind  are  equally  interested ;  and  the  ventilation 
of  the  subject  is  the  more  important  that  we  sub- 
mit in  ignorance  only,  and  do  not  voluntarily 
subject  ourselves  to  those  injuries  to  health,  and, 
it  may  bo  added,  to  temper,  directly  and  indi- 
r^tly  inflicted  by  badly  shaped  shoes. 

"  Camper,  writing  on  this  subject,  in  the  last 
century,  very  truly  remarks — *  All  horse-doctors 
and  horse-fanciers  are  interested  in  the  shooing 
of  their  horses,  numerous  papers  appear  thereon, 
and  shall  we  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
foot-gear  of  man  ? ' 

"  Camper's  suggestions  attracted  considerable 
attention,  but  bis  plans  found  little  or  no  encour- 
agement, because  they  were  so  very  impractica- 
ble, and,  above  all,  liecause  of  the  very  clumsy 
form  of  shoe  he  recommended." 

The  cut  of  a  shoe,  says  Professor  Meyer, 
is  not  as  the  cut  of  a  coat,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. **  When  fashion  prescribes  an  ar- 
bitrary form  of  shoe,  she  goes,"  he  asserts, 
**  far  beyond  her  province,  and  in  reality  ar- 
rogates to  herself  the  right  of  determining 
the  shape  of  the  foot" 

Dr.  Meyer's  doctrine  is  so  clearly  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  in  a  tract  accessible 
to  all,  that  we  may  be  content  only  in  two 
or  three  words  to  express  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  brought  bv  it.  He  tell  us  that 
in  measuring  a  foot  for  shoe  or  boot,  the  first 
Uiing  to  be  considered  is  the  place  of  the 
great  toe.  Upon  this  toe,  in  walking,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  turns  at  every 
step ;  in  the  natural  foot,  therefore,  it  is  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  heel.  A  central  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to 
the  middle  of  its  root,  if  continued,  would 
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M88  very  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  heel. 
6y  the  misfitting  boot  commonly  worn,  the 
point  of  the  toe  is  pressed  inwards,  the  root 
outwards.  If  a  cast  be  made  of  a  distorted 
foot  and  a  hoot  fitted  to  that,  it  is  bad,  be- 
cause thereby  the  distortion  is  confirmed. 
It  would  be  much  better,  therefore,  says  the 
professor,  so  to  form  the  boot  that  the  condi- 
tions of  healthy  walking  are  allowed  for,-and 
the  bones,  at  least  to  some  extent,  can  grad- 
ually right  themselves.  To  a  foot  shortened 
by  distortion  he  would  fit  a  shoe  adapted  to 
its  healthy  size.  But  of  a  pair  of  boots  made 
so  as  to  content  the  eve  of  an  anatomist,  who 
knows  what  work  is  done  by  every  bone,  the 
main  characteristic  is  that  when  they  stand 
side  by  side  with  their  heels  in  contact,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  front  part  of  the  soles 
are  along  the  whole  edge  corresponding  to 
the  sides  of  the  great  toes,  also  in  contact. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  point  the  toes,  they  must 
be  pointed  only  from  the  outer  side,  after 
the  place  of  greatest  breadth  in  the  foot  has 
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been  properly  respected.  A  certain  sense  of 
a  turn  inward  belongs  to  the  shape  a£  boots 
so  made,  but  they  fit  perfectly,  they  will  en- 
sure to  the  foot  the  utmost  ease  and  power, 
and  as  their  shape  is  of  the  ordinance  of  na- 
ture they  are  no  doubt  really  as  elegant  as 
those  of  which  the  pattern  is  a  bootmaker's' 
invention.  Dr.  Meyer  says,  for  our  encour- 
agement, that  even  in  the  eyes  of  fashion 
two  or,  three  persons  in  Zurich  who  have 
had  their  boots  so  made  have  not  become 
conspicuous  for  the  peculiarity.  Frco  men 
may  please  themselves,  but  surely,  princi- 
ples so  obvious  as  these  first  principles  of 
shoemaking  are  to  be  made  and  are  made  in 
the  little  pamj)hlet  to  which  we  refer,  admit 
of  more  than  individual  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. Marching  soldiers  are  known  often  to 
suffer  and  break  down  in  the  feet,  because 
of  their  shoes.  Would  it  not  add  something 
to  the  efiiciency  of  infantry  troops  if  they 
were  shod  in  accordance  with  the  structure 
of  their  feet? 


In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  singular  jadicial 
penalties  are  still  in  force.  A  few  days  ago,  one 
Hag,  of  Stanz,  was  convicted  by  the  tribunal  of 
TJnterwald,  for  bavins,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication in  a  pablic-hoosc,  employed  offensive 
languor)  respecting  the  pope,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  twenty  blows  with  a  stick,  to  bo  ad- 
ministered in  private,  a  fortnight's  imprisonment 
in  the  hospital,  a  week's  retirement  to  bo  passed 
in  religions  exercises  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Oapnchins,  to  occapy  a  separate  place  at  church 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  daring  that  time 
to  attena  morning  and  evening  service  and  the 
class  of  catechism,  to  be  deprived  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  his  civil  rights,  and  finally,  to  pay 
all  the  costs. 


Axoxo  the  few  celebrities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bonchnrch  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
oor  naval  heroes.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hopson. 
He  was  a  tailor's  apprentice,  but  ran  away  abd 
became  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war 
that  was  cruising  near  the  island : — 

"  A  story  is  told  that,  shortly  after  his  joining 
the  ship,  an  engagement  takinff  place,  and  the 
boy  bearing  that  the  battle  mustlast  till  the  white 
rag  at  the  enemy's  mast-head  was  struck,  he 
climbed  ap  the  ngnng  of  his  own  ship,  made 
his  way  to  that  of  the  enemv,  and,  shroadcd  by 
the  smoke,  tore  down  the  wg  and  rttumed  in 
trioroph  to  the  deck.  The  enemy  on  noticing 
the  loss  were  thrown  into  confusion,  which  was 
increased  by  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  Eng- 
lish sailors,  who  speedily  secured  the  vfctory. 


The  commander,  struck  with  the  courage  and 
decision  exhibited  b^  the  runaway  apprentice, 
promoted  him  forthwith.  He  become  on  odmiral 
in  1689,  and  was  nicknamed  'Admiral  Snip.'  In 
1 702,  in  the  ship  Torbap,  olone  and  unsupported, 
amid  a.  feu  d'etifer  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships,  ho  broke  the  famous  Vigo  boom.  Ou  this 
occasion  a  fire-ship  was  sent  against  him,  but, 
having  been  prepared  hastily,  manv  barrels  of 
snuff  nad  been  lefk  on  boarcl,  which,  when  she 
blew  up,  smothered  the  fiomes  and  saved  the 
gallant  admiral.  On  returning  home  from  this 
exploit  he  was  knighted,  and  retired  from  the 
service,  and  was  returned  M.P.  for  Newtown  in 
17b6." 


Ths  first  of  a  series  of  meetings,  to  extend 
over  four  days,  in  commemoration  of  the  tri- 
centenitty  of^  the  Scottish  Reformation,  took 
place  on  Tuesdoy  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Uall,  Edinburgh.  The  arrangements  have,  we 
believe,  been  managed  by  the  Scottish  lieforma- 
tion  Society,  who  nave  succeeded  in  securing 
the  attendance  of  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
nent clergj-men  and  laymen  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  country  to  toke  port  in  the  proceed- 
ings. A  number  of  interesting  memorials  of 
Covenanting  and  Reformation  times  were  like* 
wise  sent  in  by  collectors,  and  attracted  much 
attention  from  visitors.  The  only  external  em- 
blem of  iubilation  attempted  on  the  occasion  was 
the  display  of  a  flog  from  a  turret  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  on  which  was  depicted  an  open 
Bible  with  texts  on  either  page. 
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NEWFOUNDLAKD  DOGS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  ;— 

The  papers  lately  made  known  that  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Newfoundland, 
a  very  fine  dog  was  presented  to  hinii  but  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  dog  since. 

As  the  wonderful  sagacity  and  affection  of 
the  breed  may  not  be  fully  known  to  your 
readers,  the  few  following  anecdotes  may  be 
interesting.  When  the  writer  resided  in 
the  lovely  village  of  Geneva,  on  the  Seneca 
Lake,  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  dog  of  this 
kind,  which,  owing  to  his  fondness  for  the 
water,  and  as  our  garden  ran  down  to  the 
lake  shore,  was  called  Kelpie,  the  name  for 
the  imaginary  Scottish  water  spirit. 

Kelpie  was  a  universal  favorite  with  the 
boys  of  Geneva — ^he  was  such  a  kind,  good- 
natured  fellow ;  but  he  was  proud,  and  would 
not  take  the  least  notice  of  cur  dogs,  but 
when  he  met  a  full-blood  pointer  or  terrier, 
he  would  stop  and  have  a  long  confab.  I 
once  listened  with  pleasure  to  beloved  Wash- 
ington Lrving  giving  a  most  humorous  de- 
scription of  the  conversation  of  dpgs  when 
thev  met,  and  sniffed,  and  fondled  each  other. 
Kelpie  was  devotedly  attached  to  my  wife — 
wherever  she  went  he  followed  like  her  very 
shadow.  She  was  obliged  to  lock  him  up  on 
Sundays  when  she  went  to  church,  otherwise 
no  beating  would  have  prevented  him  from 
following.  But  one  sabbath-day,  some  time 
after  the  sermon  had  commenced,  she  was 
astonished  to  see  Kelpie's  great  paws  upon 
the  top  of  the  pew  door.  How  he  could  have 
known  she  was  in  church,  how  he  found  the 
proper  aisle  and  pew,  must  be  left  to  those 
who  best  can  tell ;  but  as  he  was  there,  she 
softly  opened  the  pew  door,  and  let  him  in, 
when  he  quietly  lay  down  under  the  bench 
where  she  sat.  He  remained  quiet  as  a 
mouse  until,  as  Milton  beautifully  says,^-^ 

"...  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below.** 

When  Kelpie  set  up  such  a  long,  loud  howl 
as  was  heard  throughout  the  church,  and 
inotwithstanding  the  severe  diggings  he  got 
from  his  mistress'  heel,  he  howled  on — ^the 
louder  the  organ  sounded  the  louder  was  his 
response.     The  young  ladies  tittered  and 

giggled,  and  Mrs.  B had  nothing  for  it 

out  to  leave  the  church  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, followed  by  her  faithful  chorister,  bowl- 
ing andwowling  riffht  royally.  When  I  had 
occasion  to  leave  Geneva  and  come  to  New 
York,  the  dog  witnessed  our  painful  parting, 
and  that  night,  instead  of  going  to  his  own 
resting-place,  he  followed  his  mistress  up- 
stairs, crept  under  her  bed,  evidently  mean- 
ing to  be  her  j^rotector  during  my  absence. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  come  from  un- 


der the  bed— there  he  would  lie  and  did  Ha. 
When  his  mistress  was  finally  leaving*  Qe> 
neva  and  her  own  charming  cottage,  she  re- 
sided for  a  few  days  at  l£e  house  of  that 
kind,  benevolent  mend.  General  Swift,  and 
gave  the  dog  to  a  clergyman  in  the  same 
street ;  but  tne  poor  animal  would  not  leave 
the  place  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed.   He  was  always  found  on  the  side- 
walk opposite  the  garden  gate,  where  he  had 
slept  during  the  night.    This  so  much  en- 
deared him  to  mv  wife,  she  determined  on 
taking  the  dog  with  her.    I  went  up  to  Al- 
bany to  meet  her,  and  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished to  see  Kelpie  jump  from  the  car  when 
the  train  stopped.    His  joy  at  seeing  me 
after  d^ht  months'  absence  was  unbounded ; 
he  continued  leaping  up  trying  to  kiss  me, 
and  in  order  to  quiet  bun,  I  stooped  down, 

Eut  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  allowed 
im  to  lick  my  cheek.  He  then  became 
perfectly  quiet,  finding  he  was  stiU  loved  as 
much  as  ever.  Finally,  he  was  embarked  for 
England  with  his  beloved  mistress  and  her 
two  boys,  but,  alas !  the  morning  after  see- 
ing them  all  safe  at  her  mother's  mansion  in 
Derbyshire,  he  was  found  dead  at  her  bed- 
room door. 

Poor,  dear,  true,  and  affectionate  Kelpie ! 
He  was  buried  in  the  garden  under  a  most 
magnificent  bush  of  moss  roses. 

"  Kelpie,  rest  I  thy  mission's  o'er : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking." 

The  late  Robert  Cochrane  of  Brooklyn, 
was.  extravagantly  fond  of  Newfoundland 
dogs,  and  when  he  emigrated  to  the  South 
he  took  a  very  fine  large  one  with  him  ;  every 
morning  whilst  taking  a  walk  on  the  bluff 
of  the  Mississippi  the  dog  accompanied  him, 
but  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  a  cur  which 
followed  and  yelped  at  him,  threatening,  but 
afraid  to  bite.  The  dog  allowed  this  for  a 
few  days,  but  when  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  he  furiously  wheeled  roimd,  seized 
the  cur  in  his  mouth,  jumped  off  the  bluff 
and  rushed  with  him  into  the  river;  still 
keeping  the  cur  in  his  powerfhl  jaws,  he  swam 
out  about  twenty  yards,  when  he  let  go,  but 
onlv  to  put  his  paws  upon  him  to  sink  him, 
ana  every  time  the  cur  rose  uphe  was  pawed 
under  until  fairly  drowned.  Then  the  brave 
dog  swam  ashore,  shook  himself,  and  came 
running  up  to  his  master  wagging  his  bushy  ' 
tail,  looking  up  in  his  face,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Didn't  I  serve  him  right  P 

I  could  give  you  many  more  instances  of 
the  wonderful  sagacity  ofNewfoimdland  dogs, 
particularly  those  of  Kelpie  the  second,  for- 
merly well  known  in  Degraw  Street,  Brook- 
lyn; but  I  believe  you  will  say  "Hold, 
enough."  R  B, 

South  Brooklyn,  Augutt  27, 1860. 
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From  The  Examiner,  35  Aug. 
WAR  OR  PEACE? 

In  the  name  of  woDder,  what  are  we  at 
with  China  P    One  ministerial  authority  tells 
^  US  we  are  at  war  with  China,  another  that 
*  we  are  at  peace.    The  French  say  that  a 
door  must  either  be  open  or  shut,  but  is  it 
the  peculiarity  of  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus  to  have  a  third  state  neither  one  nor 
the  other? — the  China  Jar  is  too  obvious 
for  suggestion.    One  thing  is,  however,  al- 
ways wide  open,  namely,  the  public  pocket, 
and  whether  we  are  at  war  with  China  or  at 
peace  with  China,  we  are  paying  for  both. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  £4,000  a  jrear  for  the  su- 
perintendence of  trade  in  China,  and  he  had 
and  has  another  £4,000  for  a  mission  to 
Pekin  to  make  peace.  He  made  war  on  the 
road  and  got  repulsed,  and  an  expedition  is 
Bent  out  to  avenge  the  disaster  and  bring 
the  Chinese  to  terms.  This  looks  vm^like 
^  war,  especially  in  the  cost  of  some  millions, 
but  the  envoy  ordinary  having  widely  mis- 
carried of  his  mission,  his  brother  the  envoy 
extraordinary  is  sent  out  to  reinforce  him, 
and  try  whether  matters  cannot  be  settled 
without  blows.  The  httle  envoy  with  a 
small  expedition  resorted  to  force  upon  the 
first  provocation,  the  great  envoy  with  a 
large  expedition  was  to  try  persuasion  be- 
fore recourse  to  force.  It  is  a  pity  the  parts 
had  not  been  reversed,  and  tne  last  tried 
^  first.  But  the  greftt  envoy  has  been  unable 
to  repair  the  domss  of  the  small  envoy,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  are  at  war 
with  China. 

But  no,  there  are  two  ministers  of  peace 
in  the  field,  with  handsome  salaries  and 
travelling  allowances,  and  to  be  at  war  with 
China  would  put  the  smaller  one  on  the  shelf 
or  reduced  pay,  to  prevent  which  we  must 
he  legally  at  peace  with  China.  The  fact, 
then,  may  be  thus  stated,  that  we  are  at  war 
with  China  as  regards  all  the  cost  of  trans 
porting  and  maintaining  troops,  but  we  are 
at  peace  with  China  as  regards  Mr.  Bruce*s 
salary.  Nothing  but  the  evils  of  war  will 
relieve  us  of  this  charge,  and  we  must  pay 
Heaven  knows  how  many  miUions  in  war 
to  save  four  thousand  a  year.  Sir  James 
Graham  put  the  question  very  pithily : — 

"  His  right  bonornble  friend  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis) 
told  them  that  Lord  Elgin  left  this  country  in 
the  hopes  that  something  would  take  place  to 
bring  warlike  appearances  to  an  end ;  but  by  the 
time  be  reached  Hongkong  all  those  hopes  were 
at-  an  end,  though,  according  to  his  right  hon- 
orable friend,  wc  wore  not  yet  at  war  with  China. 
But  if  war  hud  not  taken  place  the  aspects  of  the 
case  were  truly  fearful,  for  without  a  declaration 
of  war  ony  man  who  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  a 
Cbineso  would  be  guilty  of  marder.  Then,  if 
war  was  to  be  declared,  why  were  they  asked  to 
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vote  a  salary  for  a  minister  who  coold  only  act 
in  time  of  peace,  on  the  assumption  that  arnica-' 
ble  relations  would  be  maintained  ?  He  could 
not  understand  why  they  should  vote  £8,000 
a-ycar  to  Mr.  Bruce  as  a  minister  of  peace  when 
they  were  told  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace 
being  maintained.  Ho  assumed  that  war  would 
be  declared,  and  in  these  circumstances  ho  ob- 
jected to  voting  a  salary  to  the  ambassador  from 
March,  1860,  till  March,  1861.  Even  on* the 
ground  that  we  were  at  peace  with  China,  he 
was  rca«ly  to  maintain  that  £8,000  a-yeor  was 
an  extravagant  salaiy  to  pay  to  Mr.  Bruce."* 

But  this,  much  as  it  is,  is  not  all  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Bruce.  '  In  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates is  a  charge  of  £8,000  for  Mr.  Bruce's 
travelling  expenses  from  Shanghai  to  Pekin. 
He  is  thus  paid  for  a  journey  he  never  per- 
formed, and  the  object  of  which  he  contrived 
to  defeat  bv  his  rashness  and  indiscretion. 
Mr.  Ayrton's  motion  to  reduce  the  salary  to 
£4,000  a-year,  an  ample  amount  for  what  is 
rendered  for  it,  was  negatived  by  the  small 
maiority  of  four. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  so  good  a  man  as  Sir 
O.  C.  Lewis  defending  an  extravagance,  and 
maintaining  the  quibble  that  we  are  not  at 
war  with  China,  and  we  are  alarmed  by  his 
very  confident  opinion  that  if  we  do  come  to 
blows  with  the  Chinese  their  defeat  will  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty.  It  is  the  trick 
of  fortune  to  falsify  these  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, whence  they  always  sound  to  us  like 
presages  of  disaster.  Mr.  Bruce  ftnd  the 
admiral  reckoned  on  certain  and  easy  victory 
when  the  attack  wa^  ordered  on  the  barri- 
cade in  the  Peiho,  with  the  result  we  all  de- 
plore, the  fiirther  consequences  of  which  may 
be  of  an  amount  of  evil  incalculable.  "  The 
child  may  rue  that  is  unborn,"  the  blunder 
of  that  day. 

The  last  accounts  from  China  are  by  no 
means  assuring.  The  rebels,  or  to  speak 
more  justly,  the  robbers,  who  for  the  last 
ei^ht  years  have  been  sacking  and  burning 
cities  by  the  dozen,  more  populous  than 
Manchester  or  Glasgow,  have  acquired  fresh 
strength  and  confidence,  plainly  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  our  own  present  hostile  prepara- 
tions against  the  Chinese  government.  The 
result  has  been  that  these  miscreants,  with- 
out the  smallest  chance  of  ultimate  success, 
have  forced  the  imperial  army  to  raise  the 
iiege  of  Nankin,  and  have  sacked  the  city 
of  Soochow,  the  boast  of  the  empire,  and 
virtually  blockaded  Shanghai,  now  our  prin- 
cipal mart,  thus  placing  in  imminent  jeopardy 
a  trade  worth  to  us  in  tea,  silk,  opium,  and 
piece-goods,  full  twenty  millions.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  presence,  on  the  spot,  of  the 
French  and  English  armaments,  Shanghai, 
like  Soochow,  would  have  been  destroyed* 
and  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  British  prop- 
erty. 
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To  arrest  the  anarchy  which  now  reigns 
over  the  richest  provinces  of  an  empire  of 
400,000,000  of  people,  chiefly  caused  by  our 
own  assaults  on  its  government,  we  ore  now 
engaged  in  making  a  great  war  on  it,  in  the 
hope  of  dictating  a  solid  and  permanent 
peace!  For  this  purpose  France  and  £ng- 
iEuid  have,  in.  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  at  this  mo- 
ment a  land  force  of  34,000  men,  and  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  men-of-war— one-and-twenty 
pennants !  The  objects  held  in  view  by  this 
mighty  armament  are,  to  destroy  the  little 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peiho,  which 
with  such  a  force  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
achievement,  and  then  to  advance  on  Pekin, 
a  fifteen  days'  march  at  least,  with  no  ap- 
parent adequate  means  for  its  performance. 
At  the  capital  the  enduring  peace  is  to  be 
dictated  to  barbarians,  whom  no  treaty,  as 
we  ourselves  well  know,  will  bind  which  it 
is  convenient  to  evade.  But  there  will  be 
no  treaty  made  at  all,  for  the  emperor  will 
fly,  and  if  we  follow  him  we  go  to  Tartary, 
oxdy  to  catch  a  Tarter. 

The  most  favorable  season  for  military 
operations  in  the  Oulf  of  Pechili  are  the 
months  of  April  and  Mav.  Ours  begin  in 
July,  the  most  unfavorable  of  the  year, — ^in 
the. very  midst  of  the  rainy  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  unhealthy,  season.  The  rainy 
season,  after  a  brief  interval  of  fine  weather, 
is  followed  by  a  winter,  which  for  intensity 
eouals  that  of  Moscow,  a  severity  against 
which  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to 
struggle,  and  which  must  be  sure  death  to 
our  numerous  Indian  followers.  Our  enter- 
prise must  have  speedy  success,  or  such  a 
disaster  may  overtake  us  as  befell  one  of  the 
belligerents  forty-eight  years  ago  at  not  so 
great  a  distance  from  home. 

But  what,  we  ask,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  most  complete  success  P  Sim- 
ply the  humiliation  and  the  debilitation  of 
the  Chinese  government,  and  the  extension  of 
anarchy  by  adding  to  the  power  for  rillschief 
of  the  niratical  hordes  tluit  are  now  devas- 
tating tne  empire,  and  who,  consisting  of  the 
lowest,  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  profligate 
of  the  people,  are  themselves  wholly  unfit  to 
^vem.  Even  if  such  people  diould  succeed 
in  substituting  a  native  for  the  Tartar  gov- 
eniment,  we  should  be  no  gainers  by  it,  for 
they  have  shown  themselves,  whenever  a<i 
opportunity  has  ofiered,  more  arrogant  and 
inimical  to  Europeans  than  the  Tartar  rulers. 
With  some  parties  the  subversion  of  this 

fovemment  seems  to  be  ardently  wished  for, 
ut  a  greater  error  we  cannot  conceive.  The 
people  who  have  administered  it,  well  backed 
at  present  by  the  parent  horde,  have  ruled 
China  almost  from  the  accession  of  the 
Stoarts  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  ruled 
it  better,  too,  than  any  other  Asiatic  country 
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has  been  ruled  by  Asiatics  within  the  l 

period^  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
m  increased  wealth  and  population,  with  «n 
amount  of  order  and  security  wonderM  for 
an  oriental  people. 

Trade  is  our  only  business  in  China,  and 
a  trade  the  exports  and  imports  of  which 
amount  each  to  £20,000,000,— which  puts 
£5,000,000  into  the  Indian  treasury,  and 
helps  to  put  at  least  an  equal  sum  into  the 
English,  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Al- 
ready we  see,  from  the  admission  of  the  sec- 
retaiy  of  state  for  India,  that  the  war  has 
caused  a  fall  in  the  opium  revenue  to  the 
serious  amount  of  £575,000,  equal  to  one- 
eighth  part  of  its  net  amount. 


From  The  Examiner,  25  Aug. 
PROGRESS  OF  GARIBALDI. 

The  mist  in  which  the  Italian  Washington 
so  weU  knows  how  to  shroud  his  designs  un- 
til they  are  ripe  for  execution  is  at  lengtJi 
dispersed,  and  we  have  credible  information 
that  he  has  made  his  descent  in  considerable 
force  on  the  Calabrian  coast.  The  accounts 
vary  as  to  the  numbers  of  his  gallant  follow- 
ers, one  telegram  mentioning  4,000,  another 
8,000  Oanbaldians.  The  pomt  at  which  the 
largest  detachment  landed  is  said  to  have 
been  Melito,  not  far  from  Eeggio,  almost  at 
the  very  toe  of  the  boot ;  and  a  despatch 
received  at  Turin  on  Thursday  stated  that 
Reffgio  had  been  assaulted  and  taken.  Sev- 
eral places  of  landing  are  mentioned,  yet 
there  may  be  no  inconsistency,  for  Garibal- 
di's object  may  have  been  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  every- 
where sure  of  support  from  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war 
seem  to  have  repeated  their  brilliant  achieve- 
ments at  Marsala,  making  no  resistance  to 
the  disembarkations,  but  firing  on  the  invad- 
ers after  the  landing  was  effected. 

Having  thus  successfully  baffled  the  naval 
commanders  opposed  to  him.  Garibaldi  will 
meet  the  Neapolitan  troops  concentrated  at 
Montaleone,  with  his  prestige  greatly  aug^ 
mented,  and  we  shall  probably  very  soon 
hear  that  he  has  made  as  short  work  with 
them  on  the  mainland  as  he  did  in  Sicily. 
He  will  then  be  master  of  the  Straits,  and 
with  the  base  of  his  operations  secure,  he 
will  be  free  to  transport  the  bulk  of  the  force 
at  his  command  to  the  new  theatre  of  this 
glorious  war.  That  his  arms  will  be  every- 
where supported  bv  popular  insurrections 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  already  it  is  stat- 
ed that  the  population  of  parts  of  Calabria 
have  risen.  Tne  royal  forces  must  of  neces- 
sity be  drawn  together  to  oppose  his  advance, 
and  wherever  the  troops  are  withdrawn, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  keep  down  the  ardor 
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and  Ibry  of  tbe  people.  We  are  not  to  su^- 
poee,  because  Garibaldi's  present  position  is 
at  sndi  a  distance  firom  Naples,  that  be  has 
tiierefonB  all  that  distance  to  traverse  to  ac- 
complisn  his  objects.  With  the  whole  coun- 
try m  his  fi&Yor,  and  as  certain  of  supplies 
and  reinfooements  as  of  sympathy  whereyer 
he  appears,  one  victory  in  the  field  may  well 
dedae  the  fate  of  the  campak?!,  by  demon- 
strating to  ^e  Royalists  the  hopelessness  of 
continuing  the  struggle.  Havmg  as  much 
confidence  in  Garibaldi's  discretion  as  in  his 
valor,  and  feeling  sore  that  he  will  take  his 
measures  now  with  as  much  caution  and  de- 
liboation  as  heretofore,  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
(ourased  if  his  advance  is  slow,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  we  hear 
before  many  days  of  his  victorious  entry  into 
Naples. 

We  are  not  blind,  however,  to  all  the  fresh 
difficulties,  less  military  thaA  political,  in- 
volved in  his  success ;  but  we  seenothinff  in 
tiiem  to  alarm  the  friends  of  Italy.  They 
would  hardly  be  damped  by  a  reverse,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  disheartened 
by  another  and  a  splendid  victory.  The  war 
for  liberty  and  umon  having  been  once  un- 
dertaken, it  was  impossible  for  the  career  of 
revolution  to  stop  short  of  Naples.  It  was 
really  not  a  question  whether  the  Neapolitan 
despotism  should  be  spared  or  not.  it  was 
an  inexorable  necessity  of  the  great  cause  at 
issue  that  Southern  Italy  should  be  included 
in  itseoope  and  its  operations.  The  move- 
ment in  the  Two  Sicilies  is  only  to  be  criti- 
ciaed  wiUi  respect  to  the  conduct  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  guided,  and  in  what  has 
that  conduct  been  open  to  censure?  Has 
General  Garibaldi  taken  a  single  step  to 
almke  die  faith  of  the  most  sceptical  P  He 
b  an  enthusiast,  we  must  acknowledge,  but 
a  diief  in  his  situation,  with  the  work  that 
he  has  to  do,  the  quarrel  he  has  to  maintain, 
^  followers  he  has  to  lead,  and  the  hearts 
he  has  to  win,  might  as  well  want  courage 
or  prudence  as  enthusiasm.  The  question 
is  whether  his  enthusiasm  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  other  great  qualities,  and  this  is 
negatived  not  bv  his  jrecent  triumphs  only, 
but  by  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  or  its 
romance,  if  you  prefer  the  word.  We  do  not 
bdieve  that  his  enthusiasm  will  carry  him  a 
point  too  far.  He  may  possibly  commit 
mistakes  that  he  has  not  yet  committed  i  he 
is  as  liable  as  any  other  general  to  errors  in 
his  calculations ;  he  may  possibly  show  him- 
self deficient  in  sagacity  i  but  he  will  never 
ML  through  the  romantio  element  or  intense 
canestness  of  his  character^  as  he  would 
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never  have  done  what  he  has  done  without 
it. 

Just  as  little  do  we  think  that  there  is  any 
danger  from  Austria  to  make  the  absorption 
of  Naples  into  the  common  freedom  of  Italy 
a  ground  of  serious  apprehension.  If  France 
and  England  have  the  best  pditical  reasons 
for  adhering  to  the  principle  of  neutrality, 
how  much  stronger  are  the  obligations  on 
Austria  to  be  quiet  Is  she  in  a  position  to 
intervene  again  where  so  very  lately  she  met 
a  defeat  that  shook  her  empire  to  its  founda- 
tions? We  do  not  believe  that  she  has  yet 
re-organized  &er  shattered  army  so  as  to  risk 
it  with  the  commonest  prudence  in  a  new 
war;  and,  although  we  have  heard  some- 
thing of  her  civil  concessions,  *a^d  forced 
liberalities,  we  are  satisfied  she  has  yet  a 
vast  deal  more  to  do  in  the  character  of  an 
enlightened  and  reforming  government,  be« 
fore  she  can  descend  agam  into  the  Italian 
plains,  leaving  a  contented  nation  and  a  safe 
throne  behind  her.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  she  is  not  prepared  to  fight 
for  Venetia,  should  it  be  threatened ;  if  the 
war  goes  to  her  she  will  meet  it,  but  she  will 
harcUy  be  so  infatuated  as  to  bring  it  on  her- 
self. Had  she  even  that  supreme  folly,  we 
are  not  among  those  who  think  it  all  over 
with  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  the  residt 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  far  more  likely  to 
complete  the  rum  of  Austria.  Italy,  umted 
with  scarce  an  interruption  from  the  Alps 
to  Sicily,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  neople, 
numbering  twenty-five  millions,  raised  to  Uie 
highest  pitch  of  patriotic  resolution,  would 
be  a  difficult  conquest  to  a  power  at  the 
summit  of  military  glory  and  miancial  pros- 
perity^. That  an  empire  like.  Austria,  with 
Its  military  prestige  recently  crushed,  and  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  should  succeed  in  such 
an  enterprise  is  the  merest  dream.  She  will 
assuredly  find  enough  to  jdo  to  defend  her- 
self itttbe  quadrilateral  left  her  by  the  ca- 
pricious mercy  of  France,  and  should  the 
ever  be  attained  there,  far  from  seeking  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  war,  her  obvious 
policy  would  be  to  confine  it  as  much  and 
terminate  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  obvious  that 
it  is  as  little  the  interest  of  Italy  to  provoke 
the  Austrians  as  it  is  theirs  to  molest  Italy. 
We  cannot  but  think  that,  after  the  consol- 
idation of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  has  been 
accomplished,  a  peaceful  way  will  be  found 
of  extricating  Venetia,  as  weU  as  fi)r  solving 
the  still  greater  difficulty  looming  in  the  fu- 
ture at  'Some. 
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FFom  The  Economist,  2(^  A«g, 
THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF 
6ABIBALDL 
Tj£R  Btran^  prudontial  exbortation  ad- 
dressed the  oUier  dav  by  the  Tinges  to  Gari- 
baldi, thot  he  should  at  once  make  known 
t]iat  his  aims  do  not  include  the  liberation 
of  Vcnetia,  but  stop  short  of  attempts  which 
would  bring  other  than  Italian  troops  into 
tbe  field  against  him,  is  one  of  those  worldly- 
wise  suggestions  which  show  that  the  writer 
has  never  deeply  considered  the  causes  of 
Garibaldi's  marvellous  and  unbrdien  suc- 
cess. Wc  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say 
that  it  is  Garibaldi's  duty  to  contemplate 
such  a  step  at  the  present  time  when  he  has 
only  just  oegun  to  climb  the  arduous  path 
of  which  that  undertaking  would  be  the  last 
and  most  arduous  at^hievemenU  Even  now 
he  is  only  in  Calabria  with  a  himdful  of 
troops, — a  Neapolitan  garrison  is  still  undis- 
lodged  from  an  almost  impregnable  fortress 
in  tne  island  he  has  left, — a  powerful  Nea- 
politan anny,  whose  political  teaninf^s  are  as 
et  by  no  means  adequately  tested,  is  in  the 
ield  before  him,  and  a  papal  army  behind  it, 
commanded  by  an  able  and  einerienced 
French  officer*  In  a  position  suon  as  this 
Garibaldi  has  not  even  time  to  think  of  the 
situation  of  Venetia,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  pledge  himself  now  to  any  course 
with  regam  to  events  still  so  remote.  But 
it  would  be  st^U  more  foolish  to  adopt  the 
advice  so  kindly  offered  by  the  Tinnes^  and 
pledge  himself  not  to  undertake  that  last  ef- 
fort for  the  complete  liberation  of  Italy.  In 
an  enterprise  such  as  his,  almost  every  thing 
depends  on  the  contagion  of  the  lofty  pur- 
pose by  which  he  is  actuated.  It  is  the  .com- 
Elete  trust  whicli  all  Italy  reposes  in  Gari- 
aldi's  aims, — ^the  absolute  certainly  which 
is  felt  that  he  has  consecrated  his  great 
powers  to  one  noble  and  sacred  endeavor, 
that  draws  over  opponents  wherever  l^^oes 
to  his  side,  and  disarms  all  but  the  worst 
tools  of  the  infamous  tyranny  in  his  path. 
Who  would  not  feel  that  the  nobleness  and 
singleness  of  his  great  aim  was  vitally  in- 
jured by  any  such  manoeuvre  as  that  which 
the  TinuM  has  advised  P  It  might,  indeed, 
somewhat  disarm  Austrian  jealousy,  and  al- 
lay the  nervous  apprehensions  oi  Irrussia,  to 
pledge  the  faith  of  such  a  pian  as  Garibaldi, 
that,  if  successM  in  the  south,  he  would 
leave  Venetia  without  rescue  in  the  north. 
But  how  can  the  advantage  of  appeasing 
Austrian  apprehension,  or  even  of  el^ctually 
allaying  Prussian  feftrs,  be  coxppared  for  a 
moment  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
alive  the  faith  of  Italy  in  the  purity,  Sim- 
|dicity,  and' integrity  of  Garibaldi's  aims? 
Were  it  once  known  that  he  had  pledged 
Imnself,  while  delivering  Italy  from  ner  na- 


tive dstpoti»  to  iMve  faer  fbraign^oppiiMor 
unbanned^  who  o«a  doubt  for  a  moment  ihU. 
the  justly  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  Uie  Ital- 
iaas  towards  Garibaldi  would  lose  half  its 
reality  and  Tigor  P  Thev  would  &el  that  he 
could  not  have  that  &itn  in  the  holinees  of 
his  €au86  which  has  hitherto  enabled  bun  to 
acoomplish^such  marvels,  if  he  needleasty 
bartered  away  a  single  chance  of  entire  sue- 
cesa  for  the  sake  of  tHghtly  diminishing  the 
difficulty  of  a  portion  of  ms  task.  The  al- 
most magical  effact  of  his  name  and  enter* 
prise  would  vanish  at  once, — ^Neapolitan  sol- 
di^s  would  no  l<»iger  feel  it  almost  an  act 
of  saorileee  to  ficht  against  the  man  who 
had  already  Btruok  a  compromise  with  Aus-* 
tna«— and  the  charm  which  causes  the  igno- 
rant Italian  people  to  place  almost  a  super- 
stitious trust  in  him  would  be  dispelled  for 
ever.  The  suggestion  of  the  JHmetff  worldly- 
wiae  as  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  least  trolj 
wise  we  have  yet  heard.  Fortunately,  Gari- 
baldi is  in  no  danger  of  adopting  it.  But  it 
is»  perhaps,  not  quite  so  certam  that  oor 
EnRUsh  rulors  may  not  be  eager  to  press 
such  a  pseudo-prudential  policy  on  the  Italian 
leader's  followers  and  Mends ;  and  therefore 
only  we  are  anxious  to  expose  its  real  unr 
soundness. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  gratuitous  ^p  for 
Garibaldi  to  fmfoit  the  greater  part  of  the 
sympathy  which  his  enterprise  must  excite 
in  Northern  Italy  by  ref  udiating  at  cmce  all 
designs  of  liberating  Venetia.  It  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is  true»  that  the  NeapoUtan 
government  is  the  worst  in  Italy, — worse 
even  than  the  Austrian  government  in  Vene- 
tia. But  it  is  also  true  that  of  all  the  states 
of  Italv,  Venetia  is,  next  to  Piedmont,  the 
most  deserving  of  fireedom,?— the  one  where 
at  the  present  moment  the  prevalent  tyranny 
blighta  the  best  political  material,  excepting 
that  in  Piedmont,  which  Italy  can  show«— * 
the  one  where  self-government  was  the  most 
sober^  temperate,  patriotic,  and  successful  in 
1849,  and  where  the  foreign  yoke  is  the 
most  gidling  and  the  least  deserved.  Also 
it  is,  u  we  may  trust  the  latest  accounts,  the  • 
state  in  which  at  the  present  moment  by  far 
the  most  crushing  tvranny  is  folt,  and  con- 
ceminff  which,  th^efore,  the  immediate  Ital- 
ian feeling  of  the  hour  is  perhaps  the  strong* 
est.  For  the  present,  even  the  king  oi 
Naples  is  trying  the  expedient  of  a  li£eral 
administration  and  a  gentle  rule.  Though 
ev^  one  knows  that  m  case  of  Garibaldi's 
failure,  the  constitutional  experiment  of  a 
popuhur  election,  which  has  been  now  twioe 
postponed— from  July  to  26th  August,  and 
recently  from  26th  Aoigust  to  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,— ^would  at  once  and  forever  be  aban- 
doned,^yet,  at  least  for  the  present,  manj 
respectable  Italians  amuse  themselv^  with 
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th0  hope  thai  Frmcis  IL  inteDds  to  keep 
fiith  with  hia  subjects  like  Vietor  Enunami^ 
Th&ce  are,  therefore,  some  even  ffenoine  lib- 
erab  who  do  not  accept  Garibaldi  as  the 
true  deliverer  of  Naples,  nor  share  his  hopes 
for  the  unity  of  Italy.  But  there  is  not  an 
Italiaa  anywhere  who  does  not  bum  with  in- 
digoatioB  to  read  the  account  of  the  Austrian 
cruelties  at  Venice,  and  eagerly  desire  the 
nemane&t  expulsion  of  the  Gennan  invaders 
from  the  soil  they  have  so  long  burdeDed. 
The  taxation  in  Venice  is  now  stated  to  take 
sixty  par  cait  from  the  ineomes  of  all  the  Vene* 
tian  citisens  y  the  most  terrible  and  cruel 
espionage  surrounds  every  Italian  fiimily: 
temporary  absentees  fiom  the  state  are  re- 
called under  penalty  of  the  absc^oteeonfisea- 
tion  of  their  property:  menof  all  classes  are 
arrested  even inoed,  torn £rom their ferai^es, 
kept  in  prison  on  mere  suspicion,  and  thenr 
dependent  wives  and  children  left  to  abeohitie 
b^^gary.  In  short,  there  is  no  kind  of  op- 
pression—except, perhaps,  the  infamous  tor- 
ture which  disgraced  the  Neapelitaa  and 
Sicilian  prisons— which  is  not  now  at  its 
height  in  Venetia,  and  thousands  of  Venetian 
exiles  have  taken  rd^e  in  Piedmont. 

Wi^  such  things  everywhere  known,  and 
nowhere  felt  so  keenly  and  constantly  as  in 
the  north, — it  would  only  widen  irrepan^ily 
the  breach  which  has  unfc^tunatdy  arisen 
between  the  great  revolutioiiary  leader  and 
the  constitutional  party  in  Piedmont,  were 
he  openly  to  renounce  the  crowning  enter- 
prise in  which  Piedmont  naturally  n^  the 
most  lively  interest  It  is  still  matter  of 
great  doubt  in  Sardinia  whether  a  political 
union  with  Naples  is  possible  or  advisable, 
— whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  have  a 
constitutional  ally  in  the  south,  rather  than 
to  grasp  at  the  whole.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  matter  of  doubt  whether  Venetia 
could  ot  could  not  be  saftoly  annexed  to 
Piedmont.  The  Sardiniaa  statesmen  wdl 
know  that  there  can  be  no-durable  peace  till 
that  event  takes  place.  While  the  Venetian 
people  are  smarting  under  the  mest  painfid 
of  yokes,  and  the  powexftil  army  of  Austria 
oeoupies  the  quadrilateral.  Piedmont  can 
never  be  secure  either  against  revdutioiiary 
agitation  from  within,  or  attacks  from  with- 
out. And  yet  the  one  pc^tioal  end  which  of 
aU  others  Piedmont  is  most  anxious  to  gain 
cannot  even  be  attempted  at  present  witmmt 
Garibaldi's  convenient  and  irresponsible  aid* 
The  Sardinian  ministers  are  under  obli^ 
ti<ms  to  France, — and  in  relations  even  wttii 
England  and  Prussia^— whidi  would  rehder 
it  pure  madness  in  them  to  asemne  the  oflfon* 
sive  gainst  Venetia.  Garibaldi,  if  he  sue* 
ceed  m  the  south,  may  do  Car  them  what 
they  could  not  tar  a  long  series  of  Tears  do 
forthwnaelves^  and  if  ha  v«bs  haattty  to  re- 


OiJlIBAlJ>I.  ^t 

nonnce  all  inteiltioii  of  such  an  end,  he 
would  voluntarily  sacrifice  cvea  that  measure 
of  rduetant  mniuiUiy  which  'the  fettered 
statesmen  of  Saroinia  are  unaUe  to  widi« 

From  all  considerations  alike,  tiierefbre, 
we  argue  that  the  single  ahn  whidi  the  great 
Italian  leader  is  known  to  have  at  heart, 
should  be  still  pursued  in  all  its  integrity  as 
ofiering  by  far  the  best  chance  ^lat  it  wUi 
ever  be  reaiixed.  The  mutilation  of  that 
aim  which  has  been  suggested  to  Garibaldi 
would  not  be  less  fatal  to  his  plans  even  in 
the  coldest  and  most  prudential  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  tlMm,  than  it  would  be  to 
^  very  springs  of  his  magie  influence  over 
his  oouutrymeu. 

Froer  The  Saturday  Beview,  25  Aug. 
GABIBALDI. 

GAiutBALDi  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  paucity  or  backwardness  of  fals  aavisers ; 
and  until  further  news  arrives  from  Syria, 
Europe  is  happilv  at  Idsure  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  drama  which  is  at  present 
pemrmed  in  Southern  Italy.  Little  sur- 
prise would  have  been  excited  if  the  Sicilian 
Diotaitor  had  safled  at  once  to  Naples,  relying 
on  the  sympathy  of  all  the  intelhgent  classes 
and  on  the  dissensions  in  the  army.  As  he 
appears  to  have  decided  on  the  more  cautious 
alternative  d  feeling  his  way  through  Csda- 
bria,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  mo- 
tiyes  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  an- 
ticipatittg  his  success.  As  one  of  his  ablest 
followers  observes,  he  is  combining  a  recruit- 
ing tour  with  a  campaign,  for  it  is  his  object 
to  enlist  the  population  of  every  province 
which  he  occupies  under  his  liberating  ban- 
ner. Several  local  leaders  had  solicited  his 
assistance  in  raising  an  insurrection  in  Cala- 
bria ;  and  when  he  has  enabled  them  to  take 
ftill  militarv  possession  of  their  own  district, 
he  wifl  probably  leave  them  in  a  position  to 
occupy  the  Neapolitan  troops,  who  will  be  at 
the  same  time  wanted  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  home  provinces  and  of  the  cap- 
itaL  The  possession  of  the  foot  of  Italy  will 
isolate  the  garrison  which  still  causes  a  cer- 
tain nneadnees  by  its  presence  in  the  citadel 
of  Messina.  The  fortress  is  essentially  a 
Ute  dm  font  for  an  army  which  holds  it  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  shore.  Reggio, 
according  to  the  latest  intelligence,  is  al- 
ready taken,  and  as  soon  as  Scylla  passes 
into  the  possession  of  the  besie^g  force, 
the  citadel  merely  becomes  a  prison  tot  a 
portioned  the  Neapolitan  troops,    r 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Messina 
from  that  mysterious  expedition  which  so 
fcH^bly  revived  die  impression  of  his  roman- 
tic diaittrcter  and  position.  Garibaldi  pro- 
ceeded to  Jeia  the  detadmenta  lAleh  he  lu4 
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sent  acroM  the  Straits  some  days  prerioasl  j. 
The  object  of  his  solitary  departure  from  Sic- 
ily is  not  iirecisel]|r  stated,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  he  wished  to  hold  a  secret  in- 
terview with  the  king  whose  dominions  he 
is  extending  in  pertinacious  defiance  of  his 
orders.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
latest  accounts,  that  he  simply  went  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  if  he  negotiates  at  all,  it  ifill 
be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  support  and 
x^movin^  obstacles,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
useless  discussion  as  to  his  own  future  policy. 
At  present,  he  has  a  great  advantage  over 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  definite  object  which  it  is  not  even 
expedient  to  conceal ;  and  he  must  be  well 
aware  that,  during  his  present  flow  of  suc- 
cess and  of  fame,  he  is  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  a  cabinet  which  cannot  oppose  nim 
too  far.  A  year  ago,  in  deference  to  the 
king's  wishes,  he  suppressed  for  a  time  the 
association  which  he  nad  formed  under  the 
name  of  La  Nazione  Armata.  The  enthu- 
siasm cheated  by  his  exploits  has  now  turned 
the  "  armed  nation "  into  a  living  reality. 
As  France  armed  in  1793  and  Germany  in 
1813,  all  the  north  of  Italy  is  now  pouring 
into  the  field  where  the  independence  of  the 
nation  can  alone  be  effectuaUv  won.  In  an- 
swer to  the  remonstrance  of  foreign  powers, 
the  Sardinian  government  may  truly  allege 
the  impossibili^  of  suppressing  the  popular 
crusade.  The  instinct  of  the  people,  under, 
the  Ruidance  of  a  heroic  leader,  has  appi^e- 
hended  the  truth,  that  the  first  condition  of 
freedom  and  greatness  is  ability  and  readi- 
ness to  fight  There  is  as  little  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  enemy  as  in  understanding 
the  paramount  duty  of  action.  Constitu- 
tions, oaths,  sophistry,  protests  in  favor  of 
municipal  independence,  may  produce  some 
effect  among  the  inexperienced  liberals  of 
Naples ;  but  the  people  of  Northern  J^^y 
ana  the  Lombardo-Sicilian  army  know  that, 
under  any  disguise,  the  Bourbon  must  be 
detected  and  overthrown.  The  recent  rumor 
of  Austrian  interference,  though  it  proved 
to  be  untrue,  wiU  have  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  a  separate  dynasty  at  Naples 
will  always  be  the  instrument  of  the  national 
enemy.  No  arguments  will  convince  Gari- 
baldi or  his  associates  that  Italy  will  be 


unparalleled  crimes  of  the  dynasty  jnstify 
a  dethronement  which  might  otherwise  bie 
harsh  and  unpopular.  The  grand  dukes  of 
Tuscany  had  deserved  fkr  less  badly  of  their 
subjects,  and  vet  the  prospect  of  Uicir  res- 
toration has  already  become  a  chimera.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Court  of  Naples 
mav  nave  numerous  supporters  among  the 
rabble  and  the  peasantry ;  but  a  nation  is 
represented,  not  oy  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  by  those  who  can  think  and  fight  for  its 
welfare.  If  the  Stuarts  were  expelled  from 
England  by  an  educated  minority  of  the  • 
whole  nation,  the  fate  of  the  effete  Bourbons 
may  well  be  determine  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  mob. 

Disinterested  advisers  desire  Garibaldi  to  j 
interrupt  his  progress,  because  he  will  form  \ 
a  heterogeneous  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  \ 
eround  that  if  he  succeeds  at  Naples,  he  will  ' 
nnd  himself  in  front  of  the  French  at  Home 
and  of  the  Austrians  at  Venice.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  an  Italian  Parliament  may  not 
at  first  work  smoothly,  and  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  prerogatives  to  the  crown 
which  would  be  deemed  unconstitutional  if 
they  were  assumed  in  England.  It  will  be 
strange  if  any  difficulty  or  irregularity  should 
be  worse  than  the  oppression  and  debasing 
cruelty  which  the  new  system  of  government 
will  supersede.  The  Piedmontese  constitu- 
tion has  been  fsithfully  preserved,  though 
it  was  exposed  to  far  more  imminent  dan^r, 
and  a  nation  which  has,  on  its  own  imtia- 
tive,  recently  conquered  its  independence  in 
the  field,  is  not  likely  to  throw  away  its 
franchises  at  the  feet  of  any  ruler.  When 
the  struggle  is  once  concluded,  Italians  may 
fairly  anticipate  a  burst  of  prosperity  and 
progress  surpassing  that  of  almost  any  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  modem  wond. 
AU  their  pride  will  be  associated  with  the 
abolition  of  despotism;  nor  will  they  be 
driven,  like  the  French,  into  abject  submis- 
sion by  the  fear  of  a  democratic  anarchy 
which  they  have,  happily,  never  experienceol 
The  dynasty  which  they  have  placed  at  their 
head  owes  all  its  splendor  to  the  loyalty  with 
which  it  has  mamtained  internal  freedom 
and  shared  the  contest  for  national  indepen- 
dence. 

As  to  Rome  and  Venice,  there  is  certainly 
reason  to  anticipate  a  further  struggle ;  but 
n.«^K.i^;  who  has  never  shown  a  disposi- 
idue  rashness,  may  be  trust^i  to 
"om  a  useless  coUision  with  the 
urrison  of  the  capital.  With  La- 
B  mercenaries  he  will  be  fully  able 
len  the  remaining  papal  states  are 
)n  every  side  by  tne  dominions  of 
I  king.  It  is  not  even  impossible 
ure  pope,  less  fanatical  than  Pius 
hink  a  friendly  understanding  with 
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Us  own  conntrymen  more  desirable  than  a 
transfer  of  the  hohr  see  to  Toledo  or  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Itanans  would  pamper  their 
Pythoness  to  n«letion  if  she  wouldf  consent 
to  utter,  as  in  toe  old  Gnelf  times,  patriotic 
responses,  and  their  local  attachment  would 
be  a  surer  support  than  the  sentimentalities 
of  English  converts,  or  the  noisy  enthusiasm 
of  remote  Irish  peasants,  or  the  precarious 
influence  of  old  women  at  Vienna.  As  to 
the  struggle  with  Austria,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Quaimlateral  will  not  be  easily  taken ; 
but  wu"  may  be  postponed,  circumstances 
may  change,  and  at  the  worst  the  Italians 
can  scarcdy  be  less  prepared  for  the  contest 
when  they  already  hold  the  rest  of  the  Penin- 
sula. In  another  y^  it  will  become  the 
fashion  eren  for  official  authorities  in  Par- 
liament to  profess  a  belief  in  the  kingdom 
which  will  probably  have  come  into  actual 
existence. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  PBESENT  LAWS  OF  WARFARE  AT 
SEA. 
The  foUowing  citation  from  the  Bepdrt 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Merchant  Snip- 
ping will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  the  committee  to  the 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  present  rules  of 
warfare  at  sea  upon  the  interests  of  England, 
formerly  advocated  by  the  Economist : — 

«<  BELUQBBENT  BIOBIS  AT  SSA. 

**  The  question  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea, 
with  reference  to  merchant  shippmg,  affects 
aHke  the  British  ship-owner  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business,  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  subject  has  received  from 
your  committee  that  attention  which  its 
gravity  demands. 

**  Great  Britain  fbrmetly  asserted  prind- 
plea  of  the  law  of  nations,  with  reference  to 
the  ri^ts  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,' 
though  other  nations  defended  maxims  in 
some  points  differing  from  our  own. 

''  But  in  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  Eng- 
land having  fbrmcd  an  alliance  with  France, 
both  nations  waived  their  rights  to  confiscate 
enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  ships,  as  also 
neutral  goods,  in  either  case,  not  contraband 
of  war,  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship. 
This  mutual  but  provisional  waiver  of  bellig- 
erent rights  placed  the  allies  in  harmonious 
action,  imd  practically  countenanced  tiie  prin- 
otple  that  **  free  smpt  make  free  goods." 
Upon  the  return  of  peace,  die  Declaration  of 
Paris,  of  April,  1H66,  by  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britam,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey,  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  this 
principle,    ravateerinff  was  also  abolished. 

**  America  was  invited  to  be  a  party  to  thii 


^3 

general  international  agreement,  but  de- 
murred, and  coupled  at  first  her  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  privateering,  with  the  con« 
dition  that  private  property  at  sea  should  no 
longer  be  subject  to  capture.  Finally,  she 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  convention  whereby 
she  would  be  precluded  from  resorting  to  her 
merchant  marine  for  privateering  purposes 
in  case  she  became  a  oellifi^erent.  But  this 
is  not  surprising,  for  the  United  States  has 
obtained  a  recognition  of  the  rifi;hts  of  neu- 
trals for  which  she  contended  tnroughout  a 
former  period  of  hostilities ;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain has  surrendered  her  rights  without  any 
equivalent  from  the  United  States.  Our 
ship-owners  will  thereby  be  placed  at  an  im- 
mense disadvantage  in  the  event  of  a  war 
breaking  out  with  any  important  European 

?ower.  In  fact,  should  the  Declaration  of 
*aris  remain  in  force,  during  a  period  of  hos- 
tilities, the  whole  of  our  carrying  trade 
would  be  inevitably  transferred  to  American 
and  other  neutral  bottoms. 

"  From  the  evidence  given  by  various  wit- 
nesses, it  appears  that  at  a  recent  period, 
Xn  a  mere  rumor  of  a  war  in  Europe,  in 
ch  it  was  apprehended  that  Great  Britain 
might  be  involved,  American  and  other  neu- 
tral ships  received  a  decided  preference*in 
being  selected  to  carry  produce  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  to  ports  in  Europe,  whereby 
even  m  a  period  of  peace  British  ship-owners 
were  seriously  prejudiced.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  of  international  law,  with 
reference  to  belligerent  rights  affecting  mer- 
chant shippine,  cannot  remain  in  its  present 
state;  for  whilst  England  may  be  involved 
in  any  great  European  war,  the  United  States 
is  almost  certain  to  be  neutral ;  and  thus  our 
great  maritime  rival  would  supplant  us  in 
tne  carrying  trade. 

**  We  must  therefore  either  secure  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  all  nations  to  establish  the 
inmnmity  of  m^rdiant  ships  and  their  car- 
goes'from  the  d^inredations  of  both  priva- 
teers and  armed  national  cruisers  during 
hostilities ;  or  we  must  revert  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  ancient  rights,  whereby  rely- 
ing upon  our  maritime  superiority,  we  may 
not  merely  hope. to  guard  unmolested  our 
merchant  shipping  in  Uie  prosecution  of  their 
business,  but  may  capture  ^lemies'  ^oods  in 
neutral  ships,  ana  thus  prevent  other  nations 
from  seizing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  king- 
dom during  a  state  <n  hostilities. 

*'  Your  committee  consider  it  their  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  house 
to  the  mat  importance  of  this  question, 
which,  if  not  solved  during  a  period  of  peace, 
may  cause  incalculable  enaoanrassment  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  war.  It  is  doubtless  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  to  initiate  proper  meas« 
ores  to  miiintain  the  honor  and  goaid  the 
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Intereats  of  the   country  in  this  reject. 
Your  committee,  however^  cannot  but  ex- 

fress  their  opinion  that  a  compact,  like  the 
)eclaration  of  P&ris,  to  which  a  great  mar- 
itime power  has  refused  to  be  a  party,  may, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  produce  complica- 
tions highly  disastrous  to  British  interests. 
As  matters  stand,  England  is  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  want  of  reciprocal 
pledges  on  the  pNart  of  the  United  StatQS  to 
refrain  from  privateering,  or  from  the  at- 
'  '    '  ^  *)ckade,  which,  as  hereto- 

preservation  might  com- 
I  establish ;  wlule  powers 
t  by  every  motive  of  self- 
[1  a  position  to  inflict  the 
I  British  interests,  under 
»le  pretences  as  were  put 
r  at  the  commencement 
iry. 
''Your  committee  have  thought  it  their 
duty  thus  briefly  to  point  out  to  vour  honor- 
able house  the  present  unsatismctcnry  posi- 
tion of  this  question  as  it  immediately  anects 
British  merchant  shipping.    They  have  done 
so  in  the  confidence  that  the  whole  subject 


will  xeeeiTe  dme  attention  in  that  < 
where  the  responsibility  rests  of  taking  staeii 
measures,  in  concurfenee  with  forogn  pcnr* 
ers,  as  may  place  the  present  intematioKisLl 
relations  on  a  better  fbotinff.    Your  coxa- 
mittee  are  aware  that  grave  objectionB  hsL-v^ 
been  urged  by  high  authorities  against  aziy 
further  step  in  sudvaace;  but  uey  canmo^ 
close  this  brief  comment  on  so  important    a 
question  without  ei^ressing  a  hope  that  yoiur 
honorable  house  will  agree  with  them  in-tlie 
opinion  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilizatiox^ 
and  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  all  private  property,  not  con* 
traband  of  war,  should  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ture at  sea.    Your  committee  are  of  opiniaxi 
that  Great  Britain  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
adoption  of  this  course.    This  eoontry  has 
at  all  times  a  mudi  larger  amount  of  prop- 
erty afloat  than  any  other  nation^  and  eon- 
sequently  requires  a  very  large  naval  foree 
to  protect  her  merchant  shipping,  perhaps 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  our  ships  of 
war  may  be  urgently  wanted  to  defend  our 
shores." 


Ths  Conservative  Land  Society  has  made  its 
forty-second  land  Dorcbase  at  Felixstowe,  being 
its  first  in  East  SafTolk.  This  beautifally  sit- 
uated marine  propertv,  with  frontages  to  the 
German  Ocean,  is  adjacent  to  Felixstowe,  or 
Ftlston,  on  the  extremis  of  the  peninsnla  foemed 
by  the  rivers  Deheo,  Orwell,  and  Stour.  It 
stretches  abng  the  fine  bathing  coast  between 
the  sites  o(  the  two  Martello  towers  to  the  north 
of  Landgaard  fort,  commanding  the  entrance  to 
Harwich,  and  is  distant  from  Barwich  by  ferry 
five,  from  Woodbridge  nine,  from  Ipswich  eleven, 
and  from  the  metropolis  about  seventy-six  miles. 
It  can  be  reached  md  Harwich  ferrv  within  three 
and  a  half  hoars  from  London.  Felixstowe  has 
risen  into  great  importanoe  within  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  of 
which  no  greater  proof  can  be  stated  than  that 
the  myrtle  grows  freely. 


Soke  time  ago  a  decree  of  the  imperial  court 
of  Limoses  confirmed  the  iudgmcnt  of  the  tri- 
bnnidof  Bellae,  which  condemned  M.  Jusnel  to 
A  fine  of  fifty  francs  and  expenses  for  teaching 
certain  Protestant  children  in  the  families  of  their 
parents,  when  permission  had  been  refa8^3d  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  school  in  one 
of  the  oommnnes  of  the  HantpVienne.  The 
court  of  cassation  has  now  reversed  the  intol- 
erant judgment  of  the  two  inferior  courts,  hold- 
tog  that  the  lessons  given  by  M.  Jusnel  from 


family  to  family  did  not  come  nnder  the  offeneo 
of  keeping  a  school  unrecognized  by  the  law. 
The  case  has  yet  to  come,  however,  before  an- 
other imperial  court  not  yet  appointed. 


Ths  attempt  to  introduce  salmon  ova  in  a 
healthy  state  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the 
rivers  of  Tasmania  and  Australia  has  foiled* 
the  ship  which  conveyed  the  interesting  freight 
havini^  had  a  long  and  unfavorable  passage. 
The  failure  is  traceable  to  a  deficiency  of  ice  to 
maintain  the  water  in  the  vivarium  at  the  low 
temperatore  necessary.  The  history  of  the  voy- 
age, however,  shows  that  the  introdoction  of 
living  ova  is  an  easy  task  nnder  a  proper  arrange- 
ment,  based  on  the  experience  now  gained. 


Tbb  following  appears  in  the  ImjMvrtial  de 
Smyme  of  the  15th  Aug. :  "  The  authorities  have 
just  seized  at  the  custom-bouse  three  boxes  filled 
with  copies  of  a  pamphlet  translated  from  llus- 
sian  into  Greek,  ana  which  have  come  from 
Greece.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  add  that  this  com- 
position cannot  be  more  fiostilo  to  the  Ottoman 
government  than  it  is.  The  Turks  are  described 
in  it  as  veritable  cannibals."  A  Damascos  letter 
in  the  Jownat  de  Qmtttmtinople  reports  that  sim- 
ilar writings  have  been  introdaeed  inta  and 
largely  cirodated  through  Syria. 
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GABDINAL  ANTOKELLL 
T&E  most  obsolete  govflnunent  ui  BtDrepe 
appropriately  saj^et  us  wkh  the  only  lining 
apedmen  of  an  ^-usmpiiig  minister,  mys- 
teriously invulnerable  in  his  absolute  power 
in  spite  of  public  condepiBati6n--such  as  we 
aze  puzsled  to  compr^iead'  in  the  aimals  of 
former  times.    And,  to  complete  the  histor- 
iioal  illustration^  this  minntcr  is  inrested 
with  the  fantastic  anadiroinsm  of  the  cardi- 
I  nal's  parple.    AntoneHi  is  the  exact  coon- 
'.  terpart  of  those  specious  jobbers  in  political 
Tent«ire»— Mazarin  and  Alberenir-^  sll  the 
incidento  which  contribute  to  focm  character. 
Hence  a  striking  coineideoDe  between  the 
ways  and  arts  of  these  three  adepts  in  cunning 
on  behalf  of  a  ooTeteus  passion  for  acquisi- 
tion,   like  Masarin  and  Alberoni,  Cardinal 
[  Antonelli  springs  fifom  the  lower  clttasen,  his 
principal  fortune  being  an  ample  portion  of 
the  vigorous  shrewdneiis  pn^per  to  the  Ital- 
-   ian  people,  with  a  piopmrtioaale  amount  of 
aniinal  passion.    Li  the  school  of  Boman 
prelacy^the  most  admirsl)ifr  for  deveto^dng 
the  unscrupulous  faculties  of  astuteness 
AntoneUi  acquired  the  versatile  charms  of  a 
dexterous  demeanor  ever  under  contrdt  ever 
pleasantly  pliant»  ever  winmngly  subservient 
to  the  dictates  d  interested  desire.    To  a 
cottsnmmale  mastery  in  the  arts  of  craft,  the 
preUtical  education  of  AntondH^s  powerftd 
nature  was  restricted*   Its  practical  instincts 
encmnbered  themselves  as  Iktfe  with  book* 
learning  as  with  principle.     When,  after 
noisdess  years  of  imderhand  pursuit,  An- 
tonelli contrived  to  reach  power,  his  conduct 
accordingly  combiaed  the  wiliest  artCtalness 
towards  the  fountain-heads  of  patronage  with 
a  cynic's  contempt  for  public  opinion  and 
the  people's  rights.    His  policy  was  inspired 
by  acute  but  narrow  instincts,  prompted  by 
no  leiger  views  than  the  sordid  passions  of  a 
gnepiiif  adventurer.   This  contrast  between 
the  vast  resource  of  dexterity  in  dealing 
with  indtviduals  and  the  dioroughly  grovel- 
ling purpose  upon  which  it  is  expended,  con- 
stitutes the  distinctive  feature  of  AntoneDi's 
administration.    By  this  systematic  mutila- 
tion of  subtle  £Mtihies  he  is  stamped  the 
gmuine  Boman  prelate    the  accomplished 
pi^  of  a  school  that  distinctly  imposes  only 
a  semblaaee  oi  orders  for  the  sdie  emohi- 
annt»  and  therefore  trains  to  a  eoivse  of 
Impioas  hypocii^  whiefa  iastils  a  proiigale 
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contempt  for  evelry  interest  except  of  caste 
and  individual  profit 

The  Antonelli  family  comes  from  the  doci- 
aria — ^the  savage  mountain  region  that  skirts 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Its  primitive  sandal-shod  population  is  as 
wild  mad.  uncouth  as  might  bd  expected  in  a 
province  confessedly  the  one  moiit  neglected 
by  a  government  that  at  its  best  lets  things 
go  to  ruin.    It  is  a  preserve  for  patriarchal   . 
lawlessness.  The  people  are  wretchedly  poor, 
but  hardy,  athletic,  and  endoring.    They  j 
are  ardent  in  passions,  intensely  astute,  and  ' 
keenly  aUve  to  every  prospect  of  gain,  which 
they   will   sedulously    pursue,    regardless 
whether  it  be  in  the  patlra  of  thrifty  industry 
or  in  walks  of  less  lawftd  adventure.    The 
cardinal's  ftither,  Domenico,  participated  in 
all  his  countrymen's  characteristic  condi- 
tions.   The  chM  of  parents  at  Sonnino,  just 
one  degree  above  that  of  laborers,  his  quick- 
ness attracted  the  attention  of  a  canon  In 
the  hamlet,  who  was  a  member  of  the  influ- 
ential Gociaro  fSunily  PeUegrim.    This  eo- 
deeiastic  caused  him  to  be  instructed  at  the 
neighboring  sdiool  at  Sesza,  and  continued 
throng  life  his  patron  and  protector.    On 
the  pope^s  dethronement  by  the  French,  his 
partisans  found  in  this  remote  district,  with 
it»,wild  inhabitants,  excdlent  fttcilities  for 
orgamsing  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
government.    Domenico,  by  his  patron's  ad- 
vice, actively  took  part  with  the  equivocal 
bands  which  then  infested  the  country,  way- 
laying convoys,  transports,  and  also  some- 
timee  travellers.    Hence  a  current  story  (xf 
the  cardinal's  father  being  connected  with 
Gai^>eroni,  also  a  Ciodaro,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing beeil  his  associate  in  highway  robbery. 
The  former  assertion  we  have  convinced 
oursdves  by  inquiry  to  be  unfounded ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  represent  Domenico  as  a  direct  profes- 
donal  footpad.    But  he  -v|as  in  connection 
with  the  bands  of  the  time,  and  certaidy 
made  money  at  this  period  by  illidt  ded- 
ings,  partly  of  a  smuggling,  and  partly  of 
a  brigand,  nature.    Having  fdlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  he  underwent  sentence 
of  death,  but  luckily  escaped  from  prison 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion.   On  the  pope's  restoration,  Domeni- 
co's  deeds  became  acts  of  loyalty  meriting  re- 
ward, which  he  was  qidck  to  claim.  Through 
the  protection  of  the  canons  he  insinuated 
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bimaelf  into  tlie  &Tor  of  Caxdkiil  Mauri  «ad 
the  Abbate  Sala,  whose  iafluenee  secured  to 
him  grants  and  contracts  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  which  rapidly  enriched  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  made  him  a  man 
of  substance.  Anxious  to  disconnect  him- 
^  a^  from  Sonnino  and  its  ill-famed  associa- 
*  tions,  Domenico  settled  at  Terraeina*  When 
Prince  Poniatowski  left  the  Boman^^tates, 
he  bought  his  estates  at  Ceccano  1^  a  quar- 
ter of  their  value.  Besides,  he  fiurtfied  ex- 
tensiyely  in  the  n^hborhood,  and  became 
the  tenant,  under  the  ducal  lunily  of  the 
Gaetani,  of  their  estate  at  Cistema,  with  a 
delegation  of  their  feudal  rights*  An  in- 
timacy with  Cardinal  Dandini,  Prefetto  del 
Buon  QoTemo,  further  procured  lor  him, 
again  to  the  detriment  of  the  staite,  addi- 
tional grants  in  the  Marshes ;  so  that  Dom- 
enico accumulated  a  fortune  ci  at  least  £40,- 
000,  to  be  divided  amongst  five  aoas  and 
two  daughters. 

Two  qualities  distingiush  the  Antonelli 
family — an  intenso  affdotion  of  kin,  and  a 
deopless,  hawklike  instinct  fbr  gain.  Through 
life  the  members  of  the  family  have  been 
cordial  partners.  Filippo,  the  didest,  now 
director  of  the  Boman  Bank,  married  Cardi- 
nal Dandini's  niece,  and  embarked  in  spec- 
ulations which  were  profitable,  but  some- 
times so  equivocal,  that  his  bad  reputation 
embarrassed,  in  1847,  his  biothMr  in  his  first 
strides  to  power.  Oregorio  xesides  at  Ter- 
racina,  partly  occupied  as  an  agricultunst, 
partly  engaged  in  trading  with  Naples. 
Luigi  lives  in  Home,  where  hia  brother's  in- 
fluence put  him  for  a  time  at  the  head  of 
the  municipality ;  while  Angelo,  ^  young- 
est, resides  generally  in  Paris^  wher^la^  apec^ 
nlates  on  the  Stock  Exchanga  and  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  xailway  enterprises. 
Giacomo,  the  third,  chose  the  prelatioal  pro- 
fesflion,  involving  minor  ordera  that  inter- 
pose no  irrevocable  obstacles  against  a  re- 
turn to  secular  life.  It  is  but  quite  recently 
that  he  has  become  a  deacon.  No  pious  fer- 
vor except  to  cull  the  golden  fruit  ha  beheld 
glittering  down  the  avenues  of  tl^e  church, 
was  among  the  motives  for  this  step  on  his 
part.  The  following  anecdote,  which  we  can 
vouch  for,  aptly  illustrates  the  cardinal's  pe- 
culiar temper  of  mind  at  that  period,  as  also 
the  characteristic  tenacity  of  his  desires. 
When  the  rough  bd,  fresh  from  the  squalid 
wilderness  of  his  Ciociaro  home,  fisst  gaaed 
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witii  e|ger  aatonishment  upon  the  magalft* 
cence  tiiat  flashed  upon  his  sight  in  the  atieeta 
of  Rome,  one  mansion  on  the  Quirinal,  em- 
bowered in  luxuriant  shrubberies,  xedoleiit 
with.perfume  and  beaming  with  bright  bloom, 
espedally  kindled  his  passionate  delight  aa 
the  perfection  of  earthly  habitatioi».  At 
that  moment  the  country  boy's  heart  swoUed 
widi  the  audacious  hope  that  the  profesaion 
he  was  about  to  enter  might  lead  him  fiir 
enough  to  become  owner  of  tiiis  enchanting 
abode.  The  impression  of  this  desire  xi&-, 
mained  graven  on  his  mind — ^the  vision  of 
this  house  never  fhded  from  his  thoughts — 
and  recently  the  secretary  of  state,  owner  of 
millions  and  already  possessor  of  the  noblemt 
palaces,  jumped  at  an  opportunity  of  at  last  ' 
acquiring  this  long-coveted  property.  Sit- 
uated on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Quiring 
the  stranger  can  easily  identify  it  by  the  pro* 
frision  of  creepers  overhanging  the  garden 
wall  into  the  street.  Young  Antonellils  art- 
fril  intdiigence  was  quickly  appreciated.  Of' 
learning,  indeed,  he  acquired  absolutely  none 
of  any  kmd.  Of  history  he  is  quite  ignorant, 
and,  as  to  dlvimty,  he  has  probably  never 
studied  a  page,  except  what  he  could  not 
avoid  reading  in  a  breviary  during  seivicea 
whidi  self-interest  oUiged  him  grudgingly 
to  attend.  But  these  deficiencies  Anton^ 
understands  how  to  make  good  by  an  admir- 
able quidmess  in  appropriating  the  knowl- 
edge of  other  men.  Every  one  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  ease  of  comprehension  and  charm 
of  manner.  Hb  first  impOTtant  post  was  as 
delegate  of  Viterbo,  where  he  won  the  ap- 
probation of  his  employers  by  a  signal  act 
of  perfidy.  Cholera  having  visited  the  town, 
the  alarm  at  its  contagion  caused  riots.  Those 
most  compromised  escaped  across  the  Tus- 
can frontier,  and  amongst  them  the  Gtonfal- 
oiiiere's  son.  Antonelli  comforted  the  cfis- 
tressed  finther  with  the  assurance  that  the 
fugitives  might  return  in  all  safety.  Probably 
he  was  really  disposed  to  ignore  a  thought- 
less act.  But  Cardinal  Lambrusdnni,  the 
imbecile  minisler  of  the  decrepit  On^^ory 
XVL,  frimed  fiv  vengeance  upon  these  £un 
oied  Carbonari  Antonelli  accordingly  has- 
tened to  propitiate  his  favcnr  by  turning  his 
pledge  into  a  saare,  and,  having  anrested  tfas 
frigitives,  condemned  them  to  ten  years'  im- 
priaoement.  His  seal  was  rewarded  by  pro- 
motion to  Macerata.  Here,  as  also  at  Vi- 
ieibo,  Antoadli  ooatrastsd  fiivorably  witli 
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tta  wptig^  TUB  ofpipalgoTeraoMbyhb 
iateUigent  «etni|y  and  agnietble  dMneonor. 
He  was  as  g«]uy[aUy  popular  a  loagiitimte  as 
•  a  pope's  officer  oiuld  be  witli  a  highly  edu- 
cated population,  though  the  strength  of  his 
passions  hunied  him  into  iadulgenoes  that 
•omewint  scandalously  compromised  the 
gra^ily  of  his  chsraoter,  and  CMineeted  his 
name  with  &mily  quarrels  of  public  notori- 

Returned  to  Rome,  he  became  Lamlmi- 
,  sdiini's  nnder-seeretary  in  llie  home  depart- 
ment, although  keenly  aliTC  to  his  pitifbl 
diaracter.    In  a  moment  of  confidential  sin- 
.  eerity,  Monsignor  Antonelli  exdaimed,  that 
•  the  only  fiumlty  he  oovld  find  to  admbe.in 
his  chief  was  his  being  able  to  talk  inces- 
santly without  speaking  a  word  of  truth.   In 
this  office  Pious  IX.  found  Antonelli,  with  a 
.  xeptttation  for  ability  and  enlightenment,  and 
-this  impression  was  confirmed  by  his  decided 
adhecion  to  the  pope's  retoming  Muts.  In- 
timately aware  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Ro- 
.man  prelates,  Antonelli  speculated  upon  the 
dearth  of  men  combining  talent  with  ihe  req- 
uisite ecclesiastical  positi<m  |  and  therefore 
•healliedhimself  with  the  liboral  party,  which 
also  was  glad  of  the  eo-operatioa  of  a  man 
.of  his  distinction.     He  presided  over  the 
first  commission  of  inrestigation  issued,  and 
^Mn  became  minister  of  finance,  although 
widi  sincere  repugnance,  to  he  dreaded  the 
risk  of  r^utation  in  dealing  with  what  was 
considered  the  Tital  difficulty  of  the  pontift* 
^eal  government.    In  the  oonsulta,  ^toadli 
acted  steadily  wxdi  the  leading  reformers, 
and,  as  member. <^  the  commission  to  Araw 
up  a  constitution,  he  was  of  fhose  who  coun- 
selled an  extension  of  the  franchise  beyond 
the  limit  originally  indicated,    lliis  consist- 
ency made  him  die  rqvresentatiTe  of  ckr^ 
ical  liberaHsm,  and,  as  such,  having  been 
•oised  to  the  puiple,  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  tiie  first  constitutional  cabinet 
Psom  this  moment  a  secret  change  came 
iOrer  his  tactice.   The  first  arduous  point  be- 
ing attainedi  he  now  strove,  to  secure  his 
position  so  as  to  compass  from  it  other  ob- 
jeets.    Antonelli  had  satisfied  himself  that 
te  movement  of  the  day  would  end  in  con- 
teionf  and  therelbre  he  resolved  to  wake 
MmatH  to  his  own*great  profit,  the  pivot  for 
eoming  reaction.   Official  position  freilitated 
his  effi>rts  to  oonoert  measures  with  f or^gn 
i0Qita»   It  was,  however,  neceiisiry  to  brtog 
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the  pope  into  moral  subjection,  for,  being  a 
monk  by  nature  and  education,  and  consci- 
entiously scrupulous  upon  the  score  of  mor- 
ality he  might  have  been  supposed  averse  to 
a  prelate  like  Antonelli;  besides  which  a 
constitutional  impotence  renders  him  at  once 
hasty  and  vacillating  in  resolutions.  Unno- 
ticed by  politicians,  Antonelli  revived  the 
obsolete  Jhousehold  dignity  of  Prefetto  dei 
Sacri  Palaszi,  wMch  entails  close  intercourse 
with  the  sovereign— compelling  even  resi- 
dence undw  the  same  roof  with  him.  Hav- 
ing gained  this  post  to  watch  the  pope  and 
those  about  him,  Antonelli  successftdly  de- 
voted himself  to  c^tivate  the  pontiff— -al- 
ready sadly  troubled.  No  imperiousness 
ever  wounded  his  little  conceits,  and  the 
most  studied  attention  was  lavished  to  coax 
his  vaidtyinto  confidence.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  Antonelli's  infiuence  was  the  Allocn- 
tion  g(  the  29th  of  April,  1848,  when  the 
pope  condemned  the  war  of  independence, 
after  having  sanctioned  the  despatch  of  his 
troops.  Por  a  fbw  days  the  ministers  de- 
ferred their  resignatioii,  on  the  pope's  assms 
ance  that  he  would  correct  what  he  called 
the  erroneous  impression  of  his  words  by  an 
energetic  prodamation  $  but  when  the  paper 
proved  unsatisfrctory,  they  resigned  in  a 
body,  induding  the  cardinal.  Yet  ho  had 
not  janly  instigated  the  Allocution,  but,  as 
we  have  reason  to  know,  had  arbitrarily  a»- 
inmsed  to  alter  the  wording  of  the  pope's 
se^nd  dedaratiim. 

Antonelli  now  disappeared  from  respons$*> 
ble  office  until  he  again  emerged  at  Oaeta. 
Burrowing  in  the  unsuspected  obscurity  of 
Ins  household  dignity,  he  made  himself  ibb 
uump— Jam  and  assiduous  comforter  of  the 
pontiff— his  confidant  and  ready  assistant  in 
little  plans  i  and  as  anarchy  grew,  the  Pre- 
fetto dei  Sacri  Palassi  cunningly  chuckled, 
espedally  whoi  Rossi's  murder  freed  him 
firom  the  one  man  he  dreaded,  and  brought 
matters  to  a  ettmax.  Antonelli,  with  the 
Bavarian  ministtr,  contrived  the  pope's  fl%tf 
to  Oaeta.  There,  stunned  by  the  impression 
of  his  frjlnresy  and  by  the  rebukes  of  diplo- 
macy for  his  foolish  initiative,  the  humiliated 
ponUff  bowed  to  the  cunning  spell  of  the 
cardinal's  dear,  sly,  steady  sagadty,  and 
Antonelli  again  became  secretary  of  state. 
From- that  moment  he  absorbed  the  whole 
poworof  the  state  into  his  own  hands  at 
oeupletdy  as  if  the  pope  had  for^dfy  abdi* 
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oatied.  It  is  tlie  bSBt  proof  of  AntoneUi's 
gigantic  craft,  that  he  baa  understood  so 
thorou^y  how  to  humor  the  pope's  morbid 
vaaity.  The  most  successful  device  to  which 
he  has  had  recourse  has  been  to  su]^>ly  ample 
oocupadcm  to  the  pope's  theological  whims. 
Hence  the  concurrence  of  the  very  positive, 
if  not  sceptical,  secretary  of  state  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  hiarajg^,  the 
decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
the  perpetual  beatifications.  They  are  the 
toys  he  has  tossed  to  the  pontifical  child 
whom  he  has  taken  in  guardianship.  The 
purlieus  of  the  Vatican,  always  prolific  in 
intrigue,  have  naturally  been  incessantly  fer- 
menting with  little  conspiracies  against  him, 
without,  however,  ever  really  e&dMtgenng 
the  cardinal's  position.  With  ezqiusite  dex- 
terity he  has  put  his  enemies  out  of  the 
field,  browbeating  those  whom  he  could  not 
win  by  bribes ;  for  Antondli't  glib  md  sup- 
ple nature  contains  within  it  the  savage  fe- 
rocity of  his  race,  while  on  state  occasions  it 
understands  how  to  drape  itself  to  peifeetion 
in  the  austere  arrogance  of  eeelesiastical 
haughtiness.  Besides,  he haseiLpaJMled  his 
privileges  as  Prefetto  dei  Saeri  Palazii  into 
those  of  a  Maire  du  Palais.  Even  cardinids 
end  Boman  princes  have  been  deprived  of 
their  right  of  immediate  access  to  the  pqpe. 
The  assiduity  of  this  jailer's  vigilance  over 
the  aovereign  is  equalled  by  Antondli's  as- 
siduity in  his  office.  His  wiry  frame  never 
requires  recreation,  and  his  exercise  is  eon- 
.fined  to  the  flights  of  stairs  between  his 
apartments  and  the  pc^'s.  If  he  leaves  ibe 
Vatican  it  is  only  on  state  ooeasions,  or  to 
visit  his  mother--^  simple  peasant  woman, 
to  whom  he  is  much  attadied.  AM-day  hv^ 
till  deep  into  the  night  the  eardiaal  Is  to  be 
.feund  in  his  apartments,  aeoessibb  to  aU, 
and  receiving  every  one  with  charming  affi^ 
bility.  But  no  one,  however  fovewacned, 
except  after  experience,  will  be  sufficiently 
on  his  guard  against  the  deeeitftdness  of  that 
^Ingenuous,  playful,  simple  manner  <^  giving 
assurances  which  it  is  never  intended  to 
keep,  and  statements  knowingly  withoat  one 
grain  (tf  truth. 

The  power  thus  concentrated  by  Antonelli 
has  hem  applied  to  the  most  uH&sh  purpose. 
No  law,  no  measure,  no  single  work  of  pub- 
lic amprovement  marks  his  ^even  years  ad- 
ministration. The  state  has  been  equeeied 
to  yield  a  fortune  for  the  oardinal  and  his 
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femay.  Whue  no  nslroads  and  no  hj^^m^^a 
have  been  made,  the  puUip  money  has  been 
squandered  on  enlarging  t|p  utterly  useleas 
harbor  ef  Terradna,  becapse  it  afi<^ds  fecfl- 
ities  for  embaridng  grain  from  theadjoinhi^ 
AntottdHi  eslaftes.  By  patent  jobbery  of 
eveiy  kind  the  Antcmkli  family  has  been 
enridied,  promoted  to  profitable  digmtieBy 
and  lately  ennoblecL  Here  the  oardinal  haa 
for  once  forgot  his  usual  circumspection. 
The  peasant's  passion  fer  territortal  posses- 
sion has  harried  him  into  an  injodtcion^ 
display  <^  property.  The  popular  belief  in 
his  rapaoity  kais  been  mainly  spread  by  the 
sig^  of  hk  oonqncuous  palaces  in  Bona. 
It  is  difiicalt  to  estonate  the  cardinal's  f^o-  ' 
ralities,  they  are  so  numerous  and  ao  seat* 
tered.  The  last  trophy  of  his  avidity  it  the 
librarianship  of  the  Vatican,— «  nomination 
ihe  incongruity  of  which  has  embarrasaed 
even  the  sycophants  of  Borne;  In  oUier  re- 
speds^  tl»  oardinid,  aHhongh  aaensualist, 
indulges  m  none  ef  the  ri^pant  magiuftcenee 
that  has  distinguished  some  Boeaan  prelates. 
The  CSodaro  love  of  hoarding  is  too  strong 
upon  the  femily  to  let  it  launch  into  expense, 
and  in  its  st]4e  of  Ihing  it  is  still  the  dip- 
shod  peasant  honeeh^  The  eardinal^s  oidy 
decided  tasli^  is  fer  jurecious  stones,  and  he 
ia  fond  of  shewing  his  coUeetion.  One  da|r 
a  fiiend,  in  the  coarse  of  conversation,  took 
up  some  enafT-bcxes,  presents  from  xtiyal 
persons,  which,  set  with  jew^,  were  lymg 
upon  the  cardinal's  teble,  when  he  handed 
him  from  a  drawer  a  box  filled  vrith  di»- 
monda.  ''But,  enunenee,"  exdaimed  dm 
feraier,  "what,  makes  you  collect  these 
jew^P^'  ''Don't  yoa  see,"  replied  die 
cardinal,  "  that  if  matters  went  wrong,  all  I 
dioukl  have  to  do  ia  to  slip  such  a  box  in 
my  poeket,  and  I  carry  my  fortune  safe  away 
with  meP'*  This  invohmtary  observation 
thereoghly  iUnstrates  d»  spirit  df  Anto^ 
netti^  a<hii>nistHttion.  FiMnn  his  momrtaina 
he  came  down  wilii  the  grasping  instincts  df 
4m  adventurer  in  search  of  booty,  and  wiA. 
the  unprincipled  greed  of  such  an  adventurer 
he  has  worked  the  state  which  ho  contnved 
emiidns^  to  fillibuster.  And  the  pope,  who 
at  first  quailed  at  heart  onderdieirresiBtiblB 
sp^  of  his  sly  superiority,  has  now  been 
fondled  by  his  insidiousaess  into  a  conditiaa 
of  Uissful  hdplessnesa.  Anton^  is  ndw 
feirly  unasseihble  from  within.  The  intense 
resentment  of  Pius  IX*  at  the  sacrilegftona 
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-teeabbery  of  Louis  Napdeon  has  BMde  lilm 
i^pnorandy  interpvtt  tbe  leraonBtemeee  «f 
IPreneh  diplomacy  agaimt  Antonelli  into 
conclwrive  proof  of  4iit  eieellenoo.    Btit  how 
ooaaea  it  that  Antoneili,  with  his  interest- 
ed  ovmning  and  complete  absence  <^  mys- 
tic cnthusiaBm,  ^Kmld  dogge^  persist  in  a 
stabbom  policy  evidendy  deetnictive  of  the 
ben  that  lays  his  gdden  eggeP    O^r  car- 
dinals have  counselled  terms,  hot  be  has, 
with    extraordinary  composure,  discounte- 
nanced the  slightest  disposition  to  obviate 
danger  by  concessions.    Possibly,  though 
he  has  no  deep  feeling  of  religion,  his  nn- 
ednoated  intellect  has  contracted  the  super- 


stition of  Borne  in  the  inTulnerability  of  St. 
Peter's  bark.  Yet  the  prospect  <rf  martyr- 
dom must  have  something  yery  chilling  to  a 
man  whose  anxiety  to  guard  against  porevty 
makes  him  inTCst  in  diamonds.  Has  he» 
then,  been  suddenly  demented,  so  as  to  he 
blind  to  the  perils  of  the  hourP  Cardinal 
Antonelli's  imperturbable  assurance  reposes 
upon  a  shrewd  calculation.  He  eoi^des  in 
tae  eontmuanee  «f  the  French  garrisony  and 
the  French  emperor's  necessity  to  preserve 
the  pope  and  his  court  from  personal  spolia- 
tion ;  and  as  that  will  extend  protection  to 
his  priyate  acquisitions,  he  is  perfectly  con- 
tent to  abide  the  result  of  complicationB 
fraught  with  danger  only  to  ^le  papacy. 


OuTXR  Cbomwbll  X  WooL-Gsowmt.— In 
a  long  letter  in  The  Pelefhoreugh  Adwertimr  for 
July  14,  ocoars  the  following  passage  ><^' 

"  Obtain  Cromwell  was  not  only  a  Hnntkig- 
doBshire  man,  but  a  grower  of  wool.  His  sig- 
nature may  be  foaad  u  the  parish  books  at  St. 
Ires,  where  be  seems  to  have  attended  the  Ves- 
try-meetings with  his  neighbors :  and  there  is, 
or  was  at  no  distant  date,  m  St.  Ives,  the  old  in- 
strument with  which  he  branded  his  sheep  with 
the  initials  O.  C."  Cdthbbjit  Bbdb. 

— Notes  and  Queries, 


Crab  :  Crabwomait.^  am  not  aware  that 
any  saHsfadory  exphination  has  yet  been  giren 
of  the  origin  or  deriTation  of  the  wordc/kor,  which 
we  find  only  in  composition,  and  that,  too,  I  be- 
liere  but  in  one  word ;  tis.,  thaarwomon.  It  has 
struck  me  very  forcibly  that  this  miMiosylkiUe 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  participle  "  char- 
tered : "  so  that  just  ss  a  vessel  or  a  eoav^aaee 
ii  chartered  for  a  particular  object  or  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  that  object  is  attained,  or  that 
purpose  completed,  is  restored  to  its  owner,  etc., 
so  (or  the  execution  of  some  particular  or  extra- 
domestic  work  a  woman  is  duirtered  or  hired, — 
Bot  bein^  in  the  regular  service  of  tlie  hirer, — 
and  havmg  done  what  was  required  of  her  re- 
tams  to  the  place  whence  she  came.  The  word 
cAer,  therefore,  owes  Us  meaaiig  (if  this  sufloges- 
tion  of  mine  be  correct)  not  so  mooh  to  the 
strictly  nropor  as  to  the  conventional  use  of  the 
word  eharitred;  nor,  this  beins  the  cose,  need 
soy  objection  be  raised  that  there  is  no  other 
word  m  which  this  syllable  appears  as  repre* 
sentiog  a  separate  idea,  or,  in  other  words,  no 
other  word  in  which  it  appears  in  composition : 
ibr  that  objection  would  apply  whatever  might  be 
its  derivatfon ;  besides,  it  must  be  granted  that 


!f  this  suggested  derivation  be  correct,  then,  al- 
though it  would  have  a  sensible  signiAeation  In 
compositfon  with  many  otlier  words,  it  is  no  ob- 
jection that  our  language  has  only  preserved 
us  one  example  of  its  use,  or  even  that  it  never 
has  furnished  bnt  one.  Philoloous. 

'^NoisBoad  Qmstms. 


EriTAiH  OB^  BosasiVBD. 
"Hie  JBoet  in  tmnbft  Boea  uMndi,  non  Bosa 
raonda; 
Kon  rodolet,  sed  olet,  qus  redolere  solet." 

This  is  usuallv  quoted  as  an  epitaph  on  our 
fah"  Rosamond  ;  ont  in  Corio's  Iltstoni  of  Milan 
(vol.  i.  p:  47.)  k  is  stated  to  have  been  first  placed 
on  the  tomb  of  Bossoanda,.  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bardS;  who  died  by  poison  in  the  sixth  ceutaij 
{Stona  di  Milano,  8vo.  1855).  'There  are  sev- 
eral older  editions.  Either  in  one  of  them,  or  in 
some  other  Italian  history,  I  have  seen  a  ftus 
simile  of  the  tomb  and  inacr^tion,  evidently  very 
ancient. 

It  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary  that  so 
rnsnltinc  an  epitaph  should  have  been  composed 
forJjOra  t)Hirord*s  daughter,  an  interesting  per- 
son (if  she  ever  oatismd),  and  probably  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  was  much  more 
appropriate  to  Rosmunda,  an  adulterc&i  who  mur- 
dered her  husband ;  it  roust  be  admitted  under 
cireumstanees  of  great  provocation. 

The  inscription  at  Uodstow  nuvnerr,  if  stall 
there,  being  a  copy  of  the  same  distitch,  is  evi- 
dently modem,  and  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
notice  W.  D. 

PU3«^To  Aose  who  look  on  the  story  of  foir 
Bosamitad  as  a  faUe,  it  will  seem  not  insprob- 
able  that  the  mode  and  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  were  derived  from  that  of  the  Lom- 
bard queen.— Abeet  and  Queries, 
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From  TIm  Spectator. 
ENGLISH  AKD  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 
Fashiok  changes  in  commerce  as  well  as 
ui  every  other  field  of  life.  A  little  while 
ago,  fashion  looked  down  upon  American 
securities  of  ail  kinds,  but  now  the  capri- 
cious goddess  seems  taking  a  very  decided 

,  turn  the  other  way.  There  are  reasons  for 
all  changes,  even  in  the  gay  universe  of  the 
drawing-room.  The  ISlgin  marbles  are  dis- 
covered, and  the  matrons  of  England,  con- 
ceiving that  they  shall  shine  in  the  classic 

'  aspect,  assume  that  plain  style  of  drapery 

.  of  which  Fuseli  has  left  us  such  amusing 
though  unintentional  caricatures.  An  im- 
perial beauty  is  struck  with  the  idea  that 
her  loveliness  will  be  more  resplendent  if 
she  appear  like  Aphrodite  rising  from  an 
•ocean  of  hoop,  and  the  costume  of  Louis 
Quartorze  once  more  extends  from  France 
to  England,  and  now  even  crosses  tiie  At- 
lantic. The  changes  of  fashion  in  Ameri- 
can securities  are  traceable  to  reasons  at 
least  as  substantiaL  Some  years  ago,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  deviated  into  certain 
dubious   proceeding^  with   regard   to   its 

-  stock ;  the  most  versatile  of  Eng^sh  wits 
hlEqppencd  to  be  hurt  at  the  proceeding,  and 
he  "  showed  it  up  **  with  more  brilliancy  of 
satire  than  accuracy  of  statement  Many 
circumstances  contributed  to  render  railways 
independent  of  the  wit's  shots;  for  the 
grounds  on  which  their  value  rests  in  the 
market  are  too  substantial  and  too  visible 
to  be  joked  out  of  sight  Still  there  were 
strong  causes  indeed  for  the  recent  disfavor 
even  of  railway  securities  in  America.  Dur- 
ing the  three  past  years,  we  have  had  in  that 

.  country  two  bad  luurvests  and  a»1iidiiln«nt 
hMvest  A  large  proportion  of  American 
railways  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  what 
we  should  call  their  goods  traffic,  particu- 
larly, in  the  transport  of  agrieultnral  prod- 
uce :  andy  unquestionably,  the  traffic  on  many 
very  popular  lines  fell  off  very  seriously.  The 
Bears  seemed  in  permanent  possession  of 
the  market  But  even  if  bad  seasons  had 
continued,  a  change  must  have  takA  place, 
since  it  could  not  fail  to  be  observed  that 
the  receipts  of  the  railway  companies  con- 
tinued to  recover,  even  during  the  adverse 
weather;  and  why?  Simply  because  the 
vast  communis  which  peoples  the  United 
States  is  perpetually  increasing  in  its  num- 
bers and  in  its  conquest  of  the  soil  i  hence. 


there  is  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  of  evoy  line  already  exist- 
ing in  the  American  Union.  So  decided  if 
it,  that  the  produce  sent  eastward  frott 
Qdcago  in  1859,  an  adverse  year,  aimost 
equalled  the  same  traffic  of  1856,  one  of  tiie 
most  prosperous  in  America.*  Gneago,  in* 
deed,  very  well  exemplifies  the  growth  tiiat 
is  going  on  at  all  the  great  centres  of  west- 
em  agriculture  and  commerce,  including  St 
Louis,  Milwaukie,  and  Cincinnati. 

"  Only  fifteen  jears  ago,"  says  Mr.  Lanee, 
"  not  a  sin^e  hue  of  railway  entered  Chi- 
cago ;  now  it  receives  freieht  and  passen- 
gers from  4736  miles,  which,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  must  have  cost  over  £23,000,000 
sterling.  Not  many  years  since  an  Indian 
track  was  the  only  guide  from  Chicago  to 
the  Mississippi ;  now  nine  ndlways  run  di^ 
rect  from  Chicago  to  different  points  on  that 
river,  and  some  of  these  lines  have  paid  divi- 
dends of  over  twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum 
to  their  shareholders.  In  1830,  a  resident 
now  in  Chicago,  who  had  become  entitkd  to 
a  ouanlihr  of  land  for  scf^ees  during  the 
'JBlack  Hawk'  Indian  war,  was  offered  a  tradk 
on  the  minois  river,  but  he  declined  to  accept 
it,  saying  that  'he  had  sufficient  garden 
ground.'  In  1856,  this  same  land,  now  the 
cneter  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  worth  some 
millions  of  dollars.  Manv  farmers  residinff 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Chicago,  told 
me  they  could  not  obtain  any  profit  on.  thnr 
wheat  when  it  was  ^  teamed '  to  that  d^, 
for  the  expense  of  teaming  was  as  great  as 
the  value  of  the  wheat  Now  it  can  be  con- 
veyed that  distance  by  railway  for  at  most 
six  cents  per  bushel;  and  in  1856,  no  less 
than  24,674,824  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
were  imported  and  sold  in  Chicago,  the  con- 
veyance of  which,  if  forw&rded  by  rail  to  New 
York  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  would 

g've  a  revenue  of  over  12,000,000  dollars. 
L 1859,  the  quantity  of  grain  exported  was 
20,008,223,  bushels,  the  total  export  tonnage 
bein^  equal  to  that  of  1856.  Up  to  18M, 
the  increase  of  *  Trunk  Hne '  accommoda- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West  had 

*  This  fact,  with  some  others,  is  tak«n  from  two 
pamphlets  just  issued  b}*  &Ir.  Wiliiam  Laoce,  of 
54,  Throgmorton  Street,  The  otiier  figures  in  the 
article  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  by  Captain  Galton,  giv- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  year  1867.  If  similar  re- 
turns could  be  taken  for  the  present  year  1860,  the 
comparisons  wouk),  we  haye  reason  to  believe,  be 
even  more  striking.  But  the  reader  will  observe  that 
the  comparison  which  is  forced  upon  ouf  notice 
docs  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  transitory  details 
of  particular  seasons  ;  it  is  caused  by  the  different 
conditions  of  the  two  countries,  and 'it  is  no  disad- 
vantage to  our  view  if  its  fault  lies  in  moderation 
rather  than  in  any  enhancement  of  the  &cts. 
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"byen  proportionate  to  the  growtli  of  the 
'^'est,  and  the  mbyeinent  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil  in  each  year.    Good  harvests  produced 
abundance  of  freight  to  the  East,  and  created 
a  demand  for  Eat  tern  manufactures,  besides 
•fiimiehiny  the  means  for  passengers  trav^- 
lin^  :  "while  bad  harvests  checkea  every  de- 
scription of  trade.    The  prosperity  or  de- 
pression of  railway  trafEc  on  the  Trunk  lines 
18  then  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
West,  and  hence  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  causes  of  the  decHne  of  traffic 
in  IB6S  and  1859." 

The  movement  in  the  market  for  Ameri- 
can securities,  natiirally  enough,  happens 
aimultaneously  with  the  annual  report  of  our 
own  railway  companies,  and  challenges  com- 
parison,-«Uiough  in  making  that  comparison 
we  must  remember  the  essential  difference 
of  the  two  countries.    The  population  of  the 
two  is  not  very  different,  and  yet  over  what 
a  vast  space  is  the  American  republic  spread  I 
What  wide  span  between  the  American  sta- 
tions !    In  this  respect,  it  is  the  comparison 
of  a  small  island  against  a  vast  continent. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  what 
we  have  called  the  New  Brunswick  plan  of 
promoting  land  culture  and  settlement  by 
the  making  of  roads  direct  into  the  wilder- 
ness— a  most  efficacious  plan.    The  same 
principle  has  been  applied  in  the  Union  to 
the  making  of  railroads,  though  that  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  abused  by  a  peculiar 
sort  of  speculation,  in  the  free  grants  of  land 
made  by  the  states  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  railijrays)  speculations  not  al- 
together of  the  most  laudable  chsracter. 
HHiether  on  these  particular  lines,  or  on 
others  traversing  scantily  peopled  districts, 
American   engineers  have  necessarily  de- 
signed their  railroads  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ii^  a  traffic  comparatively  lighter  than  ours, 
bat  spread  over  larger  spaces  $  the  works, 
therefore,  were  sligli^,  and  they  have  im- 
mediately shown  a  larger  proportionate  wear 
and  tear.    The  consequence  is,  that  in  many 
cases  the  railroad  has  to  be  what  they  caU 
'*  repaired,'' — ^what  we  £n^h  should  call 
^renewed"  or  built  over  again  from  the  be- 
gmmng,  in  a  soldier  fashion,  commensurate 
with  the  heavier  traffic  that  the  raihroad  it- 
•slf  has  called  into  existence.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  adverse  seasons 
necessarily  have  a  more  sudden  and  obvious 
efibct  upon  the  returns  of  railways  in  the 


Western  districts ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  perpetual  growth  of  agriculture  and  pop* 
ulation  reacts  upon  any  such  abatement,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Whenever  a  con^Murison 
has  to  be  made  between  English  and  Amen* 
can  property  in  railways,  these  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  constituting  as  they  do  the 
risks  to  which  American  property  is  liable. 
Even  with  these  qualifications,  however, 
we  English,  who  take  so  great  a  pride  in  tho 
prosperity  of  our  country,  in  the  returns  of 
capital  invested  upon  our  own  land,  and  in 
the  certainty  of  our  commercial  transactions, 
may  look  with  some  respect  upon  the  actual 
results  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  already  seen  the  won- 
drously  rapid  growth  of  railway  traffic  in  the 
West  This  necessarily  follows  from  the 
stupendous  growth  of  the  commonwealth  it- 
self,— increased  by  one-third  the  mmiber  of 
souls  within  the  decade  I  But  let  us  look  at . 
the  details.  Considering  the  immense  spread 
of  the  American  territory,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  extent  of  railroads  should  exceed 
ours  as  it  does — ^26,210  miles  there  against 
9,119  here.  But  the  comparison  holds  good 
even  with  regard  to  population :  for  every 
million  of  people  in  England  there  are  STS 
miles  of  railway  open ;  in  the  United  States, 
674. .  The  Americans  manage  to  make  their 
railway;  cheaper  for  all  classes :  the  average 
charge  for  first-class  carriages  in  England  is 
2(2.  per  mile ;  in  America,  Id.— K>ur  parlia- 
mentary rate.  The  charge  for  seecwd-class 
passengers  there  is  one-third  of  our  average, 
and  for  third-class  passengers  a  trifle  more 
than  one-third.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  in 
convenience  and  comfort  the  American  car- 
nages gvsatly  exceed  the  English.  There 
is,  therefore,  positively  more  accommoda-» 
tion,  and  better,  at  a  cheaper  rate.  We 
might  have  expected  this  in  a  republic,  l)ut 
what  do  the  shareholders  think  of  it?  For 
that  is  the  point  i  and  the  comparison  inter- 
ests them  quite  as  much  as  the  passenger. 
The  total  cost  of  all  the  railways  in  use 
in  England  is  £304,000,000.,  in  America, 
£216.000,000.  There,  26,000  miles  have 
cost  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money 
paid  for  9,000  here.  In  America  there  has 
been  a  laiger  draught  upon  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  construction  and  working,  and 
what  are  the  returns?  Captain  Galton  states 
the  net  earnings  for  En^h  railways  at  4*1 
per  eent,  for  AnncicMi  railways  at  6*7  pet 
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At  thereeeiit  meetings,  tlie  difidends 
red  by  our  great  railway  companies  bave 
sdon^ly  supported  tke  standard  of  ^ese  sta- 
tistios  I  the  dividend  of  the  Great  Northern 
was  2 1-2 ;  of  the  Great  Western,  3 ;  Bright- 
on and  Sontii  Coast,  4 1-2;  North-Westem, 
2  1-2  per  cent.  We  hare  alladed  to  the 
fluctuations  of  American  railways,  but  we 
may  observe  that,  not  long  since,  eur  North- 
Wostem  dividends  were  at  a  much  higher 
percentage,  the  Great  Western  down  at  2 ; 
while  last  year  the  Brighton  dividend  was  6 
p^cent 

If  we  take  a  larger  view,  and  compare  die 
aggregate  of  several  railways  in  the  two 
countries,  the  results  are  even  more  striking. 
We  take  fifty  En^sh  railways,  including  the 
metropolitan  lines,  and  fifty  American  rail- 
.  ways  in  what  we  may  caU  the  midland  dis- 
trict. Here  we  find  that,  as  usual,  the  cost 
of  the  English  exceeds  the  American,  being 
247  millions  sterling  here  against  54 1-2  mil- 
li<ms  there.  The  gross  revenue  in  England 
is  20  millions,  in  America  nearly  9 1-4.  The 
aggregate  net  revenue  in  England  is  10  1-2 
millions ;  in  America,  nearly  4  1-2  millions. 
But  what  is  the  dividend  per  ceiU  f — ^for  that 
is  the  point  which  most  concerns  the  share- 
holder ;  it  is,  in  England,  4*25  per  cent ;  in 
America,  8-06  per  cent. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  at  these  figures, 
remembering  the  recent  development  of  vast 
territories  in  the  Union,  he  will  observe  that 
the  ratio  mt  growth  in^cated  by  the  history 
of  Chicago  practically  allies  to  the  whole 
history  of  railways,  except  those  which  run 
due  South,  and  what  may  be  called  the  local 
trafiic  of  the  New  England  States.  The  fu- 
tnreincrease,  therefore,  must  be  marked  bya 
geometrical  ratio.  It  will,  of  course,  fluetu* 
ate )  but  it  does  pot  follow  that  the  fluctua- 
tions will  be  at  all  in  the  same  geometrical 
ratio;  and  for  this  reason.  The  geometrical 
character  of  the  ratio  arises  fh>m  the  increase 
of  population  and  its  perpetual  spread  in  a 
westward  direction,  whereas  the  fluetuatioiis 
are  nodnng  but  the  direct  temporary  ehange 
of  seasons;  and  we  have  already  seen  thst 
the  most  adverse  seasons  are  compensated 
by  a  steady  growth,  while  the  prosperous 
seasons  exhibit  an  extraOTdlnary  bmrst  of 
prosperity.  There  is  another  reason  iN^y 
the  figures  will  show  this  stupendous  expan- 
sion. We  have  ahready  explained  how,  on 
some  lines,  the  woriss  have  been  very  sight- 


ly constructed  in  the  first  instance ;  tfaelmet 
have,  as  it  were,  been  built  out  of  a  very 
limited  capital,  and  have  then  been  re-con- 
structed out  of  revenue.  On  these  linaa 
there  will  be  a  sudden  fiush  of  prosperity 
about  the  period  when  more  pamaneat 
works  shall  have  been  fimshed. 

Several  lines  have  been  constructed  abo 
on  the  strength  of  temporary  notions,  blindly 
following  the  growth  of  individual  settle* 
ments  and  planned  on  guages  locally  thought 
to  suffice;  but  new  ways  have  already 
been  established  in  the  Union;  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  striking  one 
continuous  highway  westward  to  St.  Louis 
has  not  only  been  recognized  by  men  as 
high  in  American  statesmanship,  but  has  at 
last  been  carried  out  by  American  enterprise. 
The  New  York  and  Brie  was  planned  upon 
the  broad  guage,  so  was  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi ;  lines,  whose  securities  have  been 
largely  held  in  Europe,  on  account  of  their 
exodlent  prospects.  But  these  firagments  of 
a  greet  highway  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri^-^to  Arkansas,  Or- 
egon, and  California, — ^have  been  without 
the  connecting  link  only  now  suppHed  in 
the  Atkmtic  and  Great  Western.  This  Hne 
is  also  on  the  broad  gtiage.  Its  construct- 
ors, profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
— eeeing  the  economy  of  rainng  suflicient 
capital  to  build  their  works  in  the  solidest 
form  firom  the  first, — ^knowing  that  an  ample 
business  awaited  them,  both  the  local  traffic 
of  a  district  rapidly  becoming  peopled,  and 
the  through  traffic  proper  to  die  two  frag- 
ments ci  the  western  highway, — have  so 
designed  the  execution  of  their  works  that, 
from  the  fiivt,  they  wiQ  have  no  abatement 
in  the  shape  of  ••  renewals."  The  conse- 
quence is  evidmt,  and,  indeed,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  already  realised  on  the  pMtion 
of  tite  road  that  has  been  finished ;  for  the 
propietors  of  the  line  immediately  take  pos« 
session  of  a  traffic  which  was  only  waiting 
for  the  road,  without  any  abatement  of  the 
revenue  for  the  item  usually  so  large  in 
American  railway 'accounts — repairs.  It  is 
true  that  American  dividends  have  b^en  big 
enough  to  bear  that  abatement,  Imt  what 
sharenolder  would  not  pre&r  his  dividend 
without  such  an  income-tax  ? 

There  are  industrial  and  social  features  of 
the  comparison,  in  some  respects  still  more 
striking  than  those  which  we  have  noticed ; 
but  they  will  furnish  the  material  for  anoUier 
survey* 
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From  The  Examiner. 
JfoyndaHon  of  a  New  Theory  and  FracHee 
of  Medicine,  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D. 
£ond.r  Member  of  the  ftoyal  College  of 
Phjjrsiciaiis,  L<mdon;  Leoturer  on  the 
Prmoi^lea  and  Practice  of  Medicine; 
Physician  to  the  liyc&pool  Infirmary. 
ChnrcfallL 

The  foLvUtt  of  Dr.  /nman^s  book  is  a  title 
^hich  suggests  more  than  it  means.  It 
means  only  that  we  hare  not  yet  gone  far 
enough  beyond  the  theory  and  practice  of 
SaHgrado.  Our  doctors  now  draw  Httle 
blood,  and  purge  less  than  of  old,  but  the 
theory  is  still  current  that  very  many  ail- 
ments of  the  body— especially  those  called 
inflammatory— are  to  be  checked  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  body.  Antimony 
and  o^r  depressing  drugs  are  used  ezten- 
sivdy,  while,  in  a  large  class  of  diseases,  pa- 
tients are  kept  on  a  supply  of  victuals  that 
uroDld  starve  a  healthy  man  «e  death.  Dr. 
Inman  sees  in  all  disease  a  loss  and  not  a 
gain  of  power,  and  would  have  the  founda- 
tion of  all  medical  treatment  to  be  the  sup- 
port of  the  frame  in  its  natural  efibrts  to 
resist  decay  and  rectify  derangement.  The 
value  of  remedial  drugs  is  not  at  all  over- 
looked, but  it  is  affirmed  with  a  direct  and 
wholesome  emphasis  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  upon  drugs  $  that  a  sick  man  as  wdl  as 
a  sound  one,  if  not  fed  must  die ;  that  med- 
icine acts  only  by  securing  the  best  possible 
.  condition  ibr  an  exercise  of  the  remedial 
power  of  Nature,  and  that  to  increase  by 
wholesome  means  the  natural  strength  of  the 
living  machine,  which  has  so  marvellous  a 
power  of  self-repair,  is  to  increase  the 
chance  it  has  of  shaking  itself  free  from  a 
disorder. 

There  was  a  time  when  maniacs,  because 
of  their  violence,  were  held  to  be  physically 
•over-strong.  But,  writes  Doctor  Lunan  in 
a  note  :— 

"  Though  Dr.  Connelly  has  already  called 
attention  to  this,  I  Ycnture  to  give  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  I  had  lately  with  a  non^nied- 
leal  proprietor  of  a  lanatio  asyltmi,  whose 
nranory  carries  him  nearly  fifllv  years  back. 
*  When  firsfrwe  had  these  cases  ^( mania),  said 
be, '  the  medical  plan  used  to  be,  to  prescribe 
venesection,  tartar  emetic,  and  low  diet,  to  calm 
the  excitement ;  but  the  patients  got  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  and  died  suddenly  from  exhaus- 
tion. Then  opium  alone  was  tried  in  largo 
doses,  bat  it  did  more  harm  than  good.  We  now 
treat  our  maniacal  cases  with  abundance  of  food, 


six  or  seven  meals  a  day,  of  mutton  diops,  bee^ 
steaks,  porter,  wine,  etc.,  and  it  generally  sends 
them  to  sleep  in  tliirty-six  hours  or  two  days. 
They  can't  stand  out  against  the  food ;  it  regu- 
larly knocks  them  down,  it  calms  them  com- 
pletely, and  we  rarely  now  lose  a  case.' " 

The  late  Doctor  Todd  was  at  the  head  of  a 
new  school  of  physicians  that  saw,  even  in  the 
most  rapid  spread  of  inflammation  through 
a  vital  x)rgan,  an  evil  of  which  the  force  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the 
powers  of  Ijffe.  Where  his  predocessors 
used  to  take  blood  he  supplied  brandy,  and 
that  often  in  quantities  far  beyond  what 
could  be  taken  by  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
health.  Probacy  he  carried  to  excess  his 
assertion  of  a  truth,  but  his  opponents  were 
not  able  to  find  that  his  results  of  practice 
were  inferior  to  their  own.  Doctor  Insian 
also  would  make  a  free  use  of  wholesome 
stimulants,  but  he  would  give  them,  as  he 
gives  fbod  to  the  weak,  in  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated. 

The  weaJier  the  force  of  life,  the  greater 
the  readiness  to  take  any  infection.  Thus  it 
has  been  a  custom  to  bleed  patients  and  give 
them  emetics  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  them 
more  rapidly  under  the  complete  influence  of 
mercuiy.  An  attack  of  typhus  can,  on  the 
contrary,  sometimes  be  met  on  the  first  day 
and  quelled  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine  given 
in  reinlbrcement  of  the  vital  powers.  De- 
pression of  them,  Doctor  Inman  believes, 
make  people  more  susceptible  of  foreign  in- 
fluences. Elevation  of  them  strengthens  the 
reparative  foroes  of  the  system.  Many  a 
man  may  be  cured  with  hope  and  mutton 
chops,  who  would  die  under  despair  and 
water  gruel. 

We  canhot  follow  Doctor  Liman's  book 
through  a  scientific  argument  whichhe  main- 
tains with  no  little  ability.  His  faith  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  his  wholesome 
dread  of  the  "  ardent  young  doctor  "  style 
of  drugging  out  disease,  he  holds  in  com- 
mon with  a  large  number  of  the  physicians 
who  have  earned  most  honor  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  feith  in  sennartea  and  barley- 
gnlel  is  fkst  vanishing.  The  appetite  that 
can  take  few  things  is  watched  till  the  few 
things  have  been  discovered;  he  who  cw 
take  little  is  fed  oftener  than  he  who  cm 
thke  much,  and  the  powers  of  digesting  food 
are  raised,  when  need  is,  by  help  of  a  stim- 
ulant.    Doctor  Inman  having  defined  his 
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reasons  for  asserting  that  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  ought  to  he  hased  upon 
alteration  in  power  or  Tital  force  rather  than 
in  changes  of  structure,  thus  sums  up  his 
general  idea  of  the  right  principle  of  treat- 
ment : — 

"  In  the  early  stage  of  any  disease,  when  fe- 
ver is  present,  the  mildest  medicines  are  the 
best,  as  the  condition  is  a  natural  ono^  essential 
to  the  complaint,  and  having  in  prcVioaslv 
healthy  persons  a  constant  tcndenc;^  to  abafe  af- 
ter a  definite  period ;  under  no  c^comstances 


should  means  bo  Adopted  to  cure  this  fever  wfaie^ 
would  of  themselves  suffice  to  make  a  hcaltby 
man  seriously  ill.  As  soon  as  the  intensKy  of 
the  symptoms  subsides,  and  before  the  fever 
itself  has  gone,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be 
entirely  changed.'  One  day  may  be  given  to  as- 
certain the  condition  of  tho  vital  power,  and  the 
direction  it  is  taking;  after  that  the  physician 
will  encourage  tho  restorative  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem with  meidicinat  or  hygienic  dietetic  agento 
until  health  is  restored. 

Special  diseases  re(^uire  s^ial  plans  of  treat- 
ment, yet  the  preceding  principle  is  applicid>Ie 
to  all. 


Joseph  Scalioeh. — ^In  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Ledtires  on  Metaphysics  (vol.  i.  p.  259.),  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  abstraction, 
that 

<<  Jd^eph  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  of  men, 
when  a  Protestant  student  in  Paris,  was  so  en- 
grossed in  the  study  of  Homer,  that  be  became 
aware  of  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  and 
of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent  to 
the  catastrophe.'' 

In  tho  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  the*critique 
on  Jacob  Bernaya'  Life  of  Scaliger  says  (p.  50. )  ^— 

"  On  the  22d  of  the  fatal  month  of  August, 
1572,  Scaliger,  who  happened  to  be  at  Lyons  on 
business,  received  notice  to  meet  Monluc  at 
Strasburg.  Ho  set  off,  taking  the  route  through 
Switzerland,  and  slept  at  Lausannaon  the  dretul- 
ful  night  of  the  24to,  ignorant  of  the  tragedy 
then  enacting  in  Paris.  Not  till  he  reached 
Strasburg  did  ho  learn  the  horrid  news,"  ete. 

Will  you  tell  me  in  your  answers  to  Queries 
which  is  tlie  correct  account?  B.  H. 

— Notes  and  Queries, 


Gborob  III.  AND  Hakhah  Liohtfoot. — 
Dr.  Doran,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Life  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  his  amusing  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England^  refers  to  the  story  of  George 
III.'s  early  marriage  with  Hannah  Lightfbot,  a 
Quakeress.  As  the  story  is  there  toTS,  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  1759,  at  the  Curzon 
Street  Chapel,  by  the  Bcv.  Alexander  Keith, 
wi^  George's  brother,  the  Duko  of  York,  as  a 
witness ;  and  it  is  stated  that  children  were  bom 
of  the  marriage,  and  that  after  a  time  the  Qua- 
keress wife  was  got  rid  of  "  by  espousing  her  to 
a  gentle  Strephon  named  Axford,  who,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  took  Hannah  to  wife, 
and  asked  no  impertinent  questions."  What 
truth  is  there  in  this  story  ?  If  this  marriage 
were  really  celebrated,  would  it  not  have  been  a 
valid  marriage,  being  prior  to  the-  Boyal  Mar- 


riage Act?  I  have  heard  that  a  son  bom  of 
this  marriage  was  sent,  while  a  child,  to  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  with  the  name  of  Georg^  Bex, 
and  that  he  still  lives  there>  and  bears  this  name.* 
— Notes  and  Qfteries,  Ikquissb. 


Stabs  Comp^bd  to  Sbmtbies. — ^In  ICa- 
caulay's  review  of  Robert  Montgomery's  Omni' 
presence  of  the  Deity 'it  is  alleged  that  in  the  line, 

''  Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  nighty" 

the  metaphor  is  stolen  from  Campbell'-s  SMie^m 
Dream.  While  admitting  that  nothing  can  be 
more  inaporopriate,  or  unpoetical  than  the  met- 
aphor in  B.  Montgomery's  hands,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve be  was  indebted  to  Campbell  for  it.  Sodi 
a  metaphor  I  hold  to  be  common  property.  It 
has  been  used  by  scores  of  poets,  and  may  be 
used  by  any  one  without  plagiarisra.  The  earli- 
est examples  of  the  metaphor  I  know  of  are 
these; — 

*'  The  stars,  heav'n's  centry,  wink  and  seem  to 
die." 

Lee's  TheodosiuM. 

"...  Ton  horrid  scouts 
That  centinel  swart  niffht." 

Marston's  Ankmio  s  Revenge, 

Athen»nm  Club.  Clammild. 

— Notes  an<t  Queries, 


Wilkes  and  Junius. — Where  now  are  the 
autobiographical  MSS.  of  John  Wilkes?  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  they 
were  in  possession,  I  believe,  of  his  sister.— 
Notes  and  Queries.         C.  Fbbeand  Cabbw. 

[41  Is  there  not  some  mistake  here  ?  for,  sappos- 
ing  the  son  to  have  been  bom  in  1760,  he  would 
now  be  a  oentenarisn.  Is  the  George  Rex  reftrred 
to  the  son  of  an  older  George  Bex  ?-«-£d.] 
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66  *       birds'  nests, — the  children's  hour. THE  DRAMA. 


BIRDS'  KESTS. 
Thb  lark  it  loves  the  yellow  corn ; 

The  jay,  the  beech's  top ; 
The  rooks,  the  elms,  whose  leafy  crowns 

Unceasing  sway  and  lop. 

The  robin  in  the  nettle  builds, 
And  the  sparrow  in  the  hedge; 

The  eagle  loves  the  sloping  rock. 
And  the  granite  slab  and  ledge. 

All  other  birds  have  chosen  earth 
For  home,  both  mom  and  even ; 

But  the  lark  he  chose  the  better  part, 
And  claimed  his  share  of  heaven. 

This  bird  who  sings  at  the  angels'  gate, 

Is  yet  not  vain  nor  proud — 
All  night  upon  the  lowly  earth. 

All  day  up  in  the  cloud ! 

— Chamben*8  Journal 


THE  CHILDBEN'S  HOUR 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 

That  is  known  as  the  childrea  s  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegrft> 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence : 
Yet  1  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  plamitng  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
0  er  tlie  arms  and  back  of  my  chaur ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  I 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  t 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  ^ou  depart, 

But  put  you  down  mto  the  dungeons 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart 


And  there  I  will  keep  yon  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And  moulder  in  dust  away ! 

— Atlantic  Monthhf^ 


THE  DRAMA. 

Thb  painter  who  displays  his  art  on  glass. 

Creates  what  seems  at  first  a  dusky  mass 

Of  tints  and  outlines — till  the  light  shines 

through. 
And  brings  its  latent  beauty  into  view ; 
Then  glow  the  colors,  then  the  forms  appear. 
And  what  was  dark  before,  grows  bright  and 

clear. 

Thus,  too;  the  poet  who  the  stage  essays. 
And  trusts  his  fame  to  audiences  and  playv. 
Prepares  a  picture  into  which  he  throws 
Wit,  knowledge,  humor,  all  the  traits  his  masQ 
Can  gather  out  of  life,  from  sternest  passions 
Down  to  field  practice,  and  the  last  new  fashions. 

But  when  'tis  done,  and  every  scene  is  wrought 

With  finest  skill  in  character  and  plot, 

It  waits  the  light  that  shall  its  depths  illome. 

And  all  is  dim  until  the  actors  come. 

They  to  its  fable  vital  action  give, 

Quicken  its  words,  and  make  its  figures  live; 

Through  them  the  scenes  start  from  the  silent 

.      page. 
And  wHh  tlieu*  breathing  movements  fiU  tlie 
stage. 

'Tis  in  their  name  we  have  come  here  to-day. 
To  honor  both — the  player  and  the  play. 

The  drama  needs  no  helping  hand ;  'tis  sare 
Through  all  Time's  shifts  and  changes  to  endiira. 
Not  so  the  player ;  when  his  prime  is  o'er. 
He  sinks  neglected,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

You,  who  your  drama's  credit  justly  cherish. 
Will  not  consent  to  see  the  actor  perish. 

Remembering  what  yon  owe  him  for  the  nights 
Of  innocent  pleasure,  and  of  grave  delights 
His  art  has  yielded  you ; — how  his  own  ease 
He  sacrificed  in  the  desire  to  please ; — 
Wore  laughter  on  his  face  when  private  grief 
Was  eating  at  his  heart; — and  found  the  chief 
Reward  for  all  his  struggles,  toils,  and  cares, 
Not  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  but  in  yours. 

YoB  will  not  fail  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
When  his  gray  hairs,  and  want,  for  succor  plead, 
But  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  offering  meet. 
Will  raise  for  his  old  age  a  calih  rctraat ; 
Where,  cast  for  life,  he  may  play  out  his  part 
In  quiet  trust,  and  with  a  grateful  heart. 

BoBBBT  Bill. 
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From  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  the  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE   FOUB  GEORGES. 
aKSvoHss  or  MAirssEKa,  morals,  odust,  amd 

TOWN  LIFB. 

in. — Oeobge  the  Third. 

We  have  to  glance  over  sixty  years  in  as 
many  minutes.  To  read  the  mere  catalogue 
of  characters  who  figured  during  that  long 
pmod,  would  occupy  our  allotted  time,  and 
we  should  have  all  text  and  no  sermon. 
England  has  to  undergo  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies ;  to  submit  to  defsat  and 
separation :  to  shake  under  the  volcano  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  to  grapple  and  fight 
for  the  life  with  her  gigantic  enemy  Napo- 
leon ;  to  gasp  and  rally  after  that  tremen- 
dous struggle.  The  old  society,  with  its 
courtly  splendors,  has  to  pass  away  i  gener- 
ations of  statesmen  to  rise  and  disappear ; 
Pitt  to  follow  Chatham  to  the  tomb;  the 
memory  of  Rodney  and  Wolfe  to  be  super- 
seded by  Nelson's  and  Wellington's  glory ; 
the  old  poets  who  unite  us  to  Queen  Anne's 
time  to  sink  into  their  graves ;  Johnson  to 
die,  and  Scott  and  Byron  to  arise ;  Oarrick  to 
ddight  the  world  with  his  dazzling  dramatic 
genius,  and  Kean  to  leap  on  the  stage  and 
take  possession  of  the  astonished  theatre. 
Steam  has  to  be  invented ;  kings  to  be  be- 
headed, banished,  deposed,  restored;  Napo- 
lecm  to  be  but  an  episode,  and  George  IIL  is 
to  be  alive  through  all  these  varied  changes, 
to  accompany  his  people  through  all  these 
revolutions  of  thought,  government,  society ; 
to  survive  out  of  the  old  world  into  ours. 

When  I  first  saw  England,  she  was  in 
mouniing  for  the  young  Princess  Charlotte, 
the  hope  of  the  empire.  I  came  from  India 
aa  a  child,  and  our  ship  touched  at  an  island 
on  the  way  home,  where  my  black  servant 
took  me  a  long  walk  over  rocks  and  hills 
until  we  reached  a  garden,  where  we  saw  a 
man  walking.  "  That  is  he;"  said  the  black 
man :  *'  that  is  Bonaparte !  He  eats  three 
sheep  every  day,  and  all  the  little  children 
he  can  lay  hands  on !  There  were  people  in 
the  British  dominions  besides  that  poor  Cal- 
cutta serving-man,  with  an  equal  honor  of 
the  Coriscan  ogre. 

With  the  same  childish  attendant,  I  re- 
member peeping  through  the  colonnade  at 
Cadton  House,  and  seeing  the  abode  of  the 
great  prince  regent.  I  can  see  yet  the 
Guards  pacing  before  ^he  gates  of  the  place. 
The  placeP    What  place?    The  palace  ex- 
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ists  no  more  than  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. It  is  but  a  name  now.  Where  be  the 
sentries  who  used  to  salute  as  the  royal 
chariots  drove  in  and  out?  The  chariots 
with  the  kings  inside,  have  driven  to  the 
realms  of  Pluto;  the  tall  Guards  have 
marched  into  darkness,  and  the  echoes  of 
their  drums  are  rolling  in  Hades.  Where 
the  palace  once  stood,  a  hundred  little  chil- 
dren are  paddling  up  and  down  the  steps  to 
St.  James'  Park.  A  score  of  grave  gentle- 
men are  taking  their  tea  at  the  Atheneeum 
Club ;  as  many  grisly  warriors  are  garrison- 
ing the  United  Service  Club  opposite.  PaU 
Mall  is  the  great  social  Exchange  of  London 
now— the  mart  of  news,  of  politics,  of  scan- 
dal, of  rumor — the  English  forum,  so  to 
speak,  where  men  discuss  the  last  despatch 
from  the  Crimea,  the  last  speech  of  Lord 
Derby,  the  next  move  of  Lord  John.  And, 
now  and  then,  to  a  few  antiquarians,  whose 
thoughts  are  with  the  past  rather  than  with 
the  present,  it  is  a  memorial  of  old  times 
and  old  people,  and  Pall  Mall  is  our  Pal- 
myra. Look !  About  this  spot,  Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand  was  killed  by  Konigsmark's  gang. 
In  that  great  red  house  Gainsborough  lived, 
and  CuUoden  Cumberland,  George  in.'8 
unde.  Yonder  is  Sarah  Marlborough's  pal- 
ace, just  as  it  stood  when  that  termagant 
occupied  it.  At  25,  Walter  Scott  used 
to  live  I  at  the  house  now  No.  79,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
oi  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  resided  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwynn,  comedian.  How  often  has 
Queen  Caroline's  chair  issued  from  undet 
yonder  arch  I  AU  the  men  of  the  Georges 
have  passed  up  and  down  the  street.  It  has 
seen  Walpole's  chariot  and  Chatham's  sedan; 
and  Fox,  Gibbon,  Sheridan,  on  their  way  to 
Brookes' ;  and  stately  William  Pitt  stalking 
on  the  arm  of  Dundas;  and  Hanger  and 
Tom  Sheridan  reeling  out  of  Raggett's ;  and 
Byron  limping  into  Wattier's;  and  Swift 
striding  out  of  Bury  Street ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son and  Dick  Steele,  both  perhaps  a  little 
the  better  for  liquor;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  clattering  over 
the  pavement;  and  Johnson  counting  the 
posts  along  the  streets,  after  dawdling  be- 
fore Dodsley's  window ;  and  Hbrry  Walpole 
hobbling  in^o  his  carriage,  with  a  gimcrack 
just  bought  out  at  Christie's ;  and  George 
Selwyn  sauntering  into  White's. 
In  the  published  letters  to  Geoifp  ^^"^ 
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ve  get  a  mafis  of  correspondence  by  no  means 
so  brilliant  and  witty  as  Walpole's,  or  so  bit- 
ter and  bright  as  Hervey's,  but  as  interest- 
ing, and  even  more  descriptive  of  the  time, 
because  the  letters  are  the  work  of  many 
hands.  You  hear  more  voices  speaking,  as  it 
were,  and  more  natural  than  Horace's  dandi- 
fied treble,  and  Sporus'  malignant  whisper. 
As  one  reads  the  Selwyn  letters — as  one 
looks  at  Reynolds*  noble  pictures  illustrative 
of  those  magnificent  times  and  voluptuous 
people — one  almost  hears  the  voice  of  the 
dead  past ;  the  laughter  and  the  chorus ;  the 
toast  called  over  the  brimming  cups;  the 
shout  at  the  racecourse  or  the  gaming-table ; 
the  merry  joke  frankly  spoken  to  the  laugh- 
ing fine  lady.  How  fine  those  ladies  wer^^ 
those  ladies  who  heard  and  spoke  such  coarse 
jokes ;  how  grand  those  gentlemen ! 

I  fancy  that  peculiar  product  of  the  past, 
the  fine  gentleman,  has  almost  vanished  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  disappearing 
like  the  beaver  or  the  Red  Indian.  We 
can't  have  fine  gentlemen  any  more,  because 
we  can't  have  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 
The  people  will  not  obey :  the  parasites  will 
not  be  as  obsequious  as  formerly :  children 
do  not  go  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  their 
parent's  blessing :  chaplains  do  not  say  grace 
and  retire  before  the  pudding :  servants  do 
not  say  your  honor  and  your  worship  at  every 
moment :  tradesmen  do  not  stand  hat  in  hand 
as  the  gentleman  passes:  authors  do  not 
wait  for  hours  in  gentlemen's  ante-rooms 
with  a  fulsome  dedication,  for  which  they 
hope  to  get  five  guineas  firom  his  lordship. 
In  the  days  when  there  were  fine  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitts'  uader-secretaries  did 
not  dare  to  sit  down  before  him ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  his  turn,  went  down  on  his  gouty 
knees  to  George  H. ;  and  when  George  IIL 
spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  him.  Lord  Chat- 
ham burst  into  tears  of  reverential  joy  and 
gratitude ;  so  awful  was  the  idea  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  so  great  the  distinctions  of  rank. 
Fancy  Lord  John  Russell  or  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton  on  their  knees  whilst  the  sovereign  was 
reading  a  despatch,  or  beginning  to  cry  be- 
cause Prince  Albert  said  something  civil  I 

At  the  accession  of  George  UI.,  the  patri- 
cians were  yet  at  the  height  of  their  good 
fortune.  Society  Recognized  their  superior- 
ity, which  they  themselves  pretty  calmly  took 
for  granted.  They  inherited  not  only  titles 
and  estates,  and  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers, 


but  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
were  a  multitude  of  government  places,  and 
not  merely  these,  but  bribes  of  actual  £500 
notes,  wUch  members  of  the  House  took 
not  much  shame  in  assuming.  Fox  went 
into  Parliament  at  twenty :  Pitt  was  just  of 
age:  his  father  not  much  older.  It  was  the 
good  time  for  patricians.  Small  blame  to 
them  if  they  took  and  enjoyed,  «nd  over-en- 
joyed, the  prizes  of  politics,  the  pleasures  of 
social  life. 

In  these  letters  to  Selwyn,  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  a  whole  society  of  these  de- 
funct  fine  gentlemen :  and  can  watch  with  a 
curious  interest  a  life,  which  the  novel-writ- 
ers of  that  time,  I  think,  have  scarce  touched 
upon.    To  Smollett,  to  Fielding  even,  a  lord 
was  a  lord :  a  gorgeous  being  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  a  coroneted  chair,  and  an  immense 
star  on  his  bosom,  to  whom  commoners  paid 
reverence.    Richardson,  a  man  of  humbler 
birth  than  either  of  the  above  two,  owned 
that  he  was  ignorant  regarding  the  manners 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  besought  Mrs.  Don- 
nellan,  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  great 
world,  to  examine  a  volume  of  Sir  Clmrles 
Grandison,  and  point  out  any  errors  which 
she  might  see  in  this  particular.    Mrs.  Don- 
nellan  found  so  many  faults,  that  Richardson 
changed  color ;  shut  up  the  book ;  and  mut- 
tered that  it  were  best  to  throw  it  in  the  fire. 
Here,  in  Selwyn,  we  have  the  real  original 
men  and  women  of  fiishion  of  the  early  time 
of  George  IIL    We  can  follow  them  to  the 
new  club  at  Almack's :  we  can  travel  over 
Europe  with  them :  we  can  accompany  them 
not  only,to  the  public  places,  but  to  their 
country-houses  and  private  society.    Here 
is  a  whole  company  of  them ;  wits  and  prod- 
igals ;  some  persevering  in  their  bad  ways ; 
some  repentant,  but  relapsing ;  beautiful  la- 
dies, parasites,  humble  chaplains,  led  cap* 
tains.    Those  fair  creatures  whom  we  love 
in  Reynolds'  portraits,  and  who  still  look  out 
on  us  from  his  canvases  with  their  sweet 
calm  faces  and  gracious  smiles — those  fine 
gentlemen  who  did  us  the  honor  to  govern 
us{   who  inherited  their  boroughs;    took 
their  ease  in  their  patent  places ;  and  slipped 
Lord  North's  bribes  so  elegantly  under  their 
ruffles — ^we  make  acquaintance  with  a  hun- 
dred of  these  fine  folks,  hear  their  talk  and 
laughter,  read  of  their  loves,  quarrels,  in- 
trigues, debts,  duels,  divorces ;  can  fancy 
them  alive  if  we  read  the  book  long  enough. 
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We  can  attend  at  Duke  Hamilton's  wedding, 
and  behold  him  marry  his  bride  with  the  cur- 
tain-ring :  we  can  peep  into  her  poor  sister's 
death-bed :  we  can  see  Charles  Fox  cursing 
over  the  cards,  or  March  bawling  out  the 
odds  at  Newmarket :  we  can  imagine  Bur- 
goyne  tripping  off  from  St.  James'  Street  to 
conquer  the  Americans,  and  slinking  back 
into  the  club  somewhat  crestfallen  after  his 
beating  :  we  can  see  the  yoimg  king  dress- 
ing himself  for  the  drawing-room  and  asking 
ten  thousand  questions  regarding  all  the  gen- 
tlemen :  we  can  have  high  life  or  low,  the 
struggle  at  the  opera  to  behold  the  Violetta  or 
the  Zamperini — ^the  Macaronies  and  fine  la- 
dies in  their  chairs  trooping  to  the  masquer- 
ade or  Madame  Comelys' — the  crowd  at 
Drury  Lane  to  look  at  the  body  of  Miss  Ray, 
whom  Parson  Hackman  has  just  pistolled— 
or  we  can  peep  into  Newgate  where  poor  Mr. 
Rice  the  forger  is  waiting  his  fete  and  his  sup- 
per. "  You  need  not  be  particular  about  the 
sauce  for  his  fowl,''  says  one  turnkey  to  an- 
other :  "  for  you  know  he  is  to  be  hanged  in 
the  morning."  "Yes,"  replies  the  second 
janitor,  *'but  the  chaplain  sups  with  him, 
and  he  is  a  terrible  fellow  for  melted  but- 
ter!" 

Selwyn  has  a  chaplain  and  parasite,  one 
Dr.  Warner,  than  whom  Plautus,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  or  Hogarth,  never  painted  a  better 
character.  In  letter  after  letter  he  adds 
fresh  strokes  to  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
completes  a  portrait  not  a  little  curious  to 
look  at  now  that  the  man  has  passed  away ; 
all  the  foul  pleasures  and  gambols  in  whibh 
he  revelled,  played  out ;  all  the  rouged  faces 
into  which  he  leered,  worms  and  skulls; 
all  the  fine  gentlemen  whose  shoebuckles  he 
kissed,  laid  in  their  coffins.  This  worthy 
clergyman  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  don't 
believe  in  his  religion,  though,  thank  Heaven, 
he  is  not  so  great  a  rogue  as  a  lawyer.  He 
goes  on  Mr.  Selwyn's  errands,  any  errands, 
and  is  proud,  he  says,  to  be  that  gentleman's 
proveditor.  He  waits  upon  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry— old  Q., — and  exchanges  pretty 
stories  with  that  aristocrat.  He  comes  home 
**  after  a  hard  day's  christening,"  as  he  says, 
and  writes  to  his  patron  before  sitting  down 
to  whist  and  partridges  for  supper.  He  rev- 
els in  the  thoughts  of  ox-cheek  and  burgundy 
he  is  a  boisterous,  uproarious  parasite,  licks 
his  master's  shoes  with  explosions  of  laugh- 
ter and  cunning  smack  and  gusto,  and  likes 
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the  taste  of  that  blacking  as  much  as  the 
best  claret  in  pld  Q.'s  cellar.  He  has  Rabe- 
lais and  Horace  at  his  greasy  fingers'  ends. 
He  is  inexpressibly  mean,  curiously  jolly; 
kindly  and  good-natured  in  secret — a  tender- 
hearted knave,  not  a  venomous  lickspittle. 
Jesse  says,  that  at  his  chapel  in  Long  Acre, 
"  he  attained  a  considerable  popularity  by 
the  pleasing,  manly,  and  eloquent  style  of 
his  delivery."  Was  infidelity  endemic,  and 
corruption  in  the  air  P  Around  a  young  king, 
himself  of  the  most  exemplary  life  and 
undoubted  piety,  lived  a  court  society  as  disso- 
lute as  our  country  ever  knew.  George 
n.'s  bad  morals  bore  their  fruit  in  George 
ni.'s  early  years ;  as  I  believe  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  good  man's  example,  his  mod- 
eration, his  frugal  simplicity,  and  God-fear- 
ing life,  tended  infinitely  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  country  and  purify  the  whole 
nation. 

After  Warner,  the  most  interesting  of 
Selwyn's  correspondents  is  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, grandfather  of  the  amiable  nobleman 
at  present  viceroy  in  Lreland.  The  grand- 
father, too,  was  Lrish  viceroy,  having  previ- 
ously been  treasurer  of  the  king's  household ; 
and,  in  1778,  the  principal  commissioner  for 
treating,  consulting,  and  agreeing  upon  the 
means  of  quieting  the  divisions  subsisting  in 
his  majesty's  colonies,  plantations,  and  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  You  may  read 
his  lordship's  manifestoes  in  the  JRoycU  New 
York  Qazdte,  He  returned  to  England, 
having  by  no  means  quieted  the  colonies ; 
and  speedy  afterwards  the  Royal  New  York 
Gazette  somehow  ceased  to  be  published. 

This  good,  clever,  kind,  highly  bred  Lord 
Carlisle  was  one  of  the  English  fine  gentle- 
men who  was  wellnigh  ruined  by  the  awfbl 
debauchery  and  extravagance  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  great  English  society  of  those 
days.  Its  dissoluteness  was  awfal:  it  had 
swarmed  over  Europe  after  the  peace;  it 
had  danced,  and  raced,  and  gambled  in  all 
the  courts.  It  had  made  its  bow  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  it  had  run  its  horses  on  the  plain  of 
Sablons,  near  Paris,  and  created  the  Anglo- 
mania there :  it  had  exported  vast  quantities 
of  pictures  and  marbles  from  Rome  and 
Florence :  it  had  ruined  itself  by  building 
great  galleries  and  palaces  for  the  reception 
of  the  statues  and  pictures :  it  had  brought 
over  singing  women  and  dancing  women 
from  all  the  operas  of  Europe,  on  whom  my 
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lotds  lavisbed  their  thousands,  ^^hilst  they 
left  their  honest  wives  and  honest  children 
languishing  in  the  lonely,  deserted  splendors 
of  the  castle  and  park  at  home. 

Besides  the  great  London  society  of  those 
days,  there  was  another  unacknowledged 
world,  extravagant  beyond  measure,  tearing 
about  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  dancing, 
gambling,  drinking,  singing;  meeting  the 
real  society  in  the  public  places  (at  Rane- 
kghs,  Vauxhalls,  and  Ridottos,  about  which 
our  old  novelists  talk  so  constantly),  and 
outvying  the  real  leaders  of  fashion  in  lux- 
ury, and  splendor,  and  beauty.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  famous  Miss  Gunning 
visited  Paris  as  Lady  Coventry,  where  she 
expected  that  her  beauty  would  meet  with 
the  applause  which  had  followed  her  and  her 
sister  through  England,  it  appears  she  was 
put  to  flight  by  an  English  lady  still  more 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  A  certain 
Mrs.  Pitt  took  a  box  at  the  opera  opposite 
the  countess ;  and  was  so  much  handsomer 
than  her  ladyship,  that  the  parterre  cried 
out  that  this  was  the  real  English  angel, 
whereupon  Lady  Coventry  quitted  Paris  in 
a  huff.  The  poor  thing  died  presently  of 
consumption,  accelerated,  it  was  said,  by  the 
red  and  white  paint  with  which  she  plastered 
those  luckless  charms  of  hers.  (We  must 
represent  to  ourselves  all  fashionable  female 
Europe,  at  that  time,  as  plastered  with  white, 
and  raddled  with  red.)  She  left  two  daugh- 
ters behind  her,  whom  George  Selwyn  loved 
(he  was  curiously  fond  of  little  children), 
and  who  are  described  very  droUy  and  pa- 
thetically in  these  letters,  in  their  little  nur- 
sery, where  passionate  little  Lady.  Fanny,  if 
she  had  not  good  cards,  flung  hers  into  Lady 
Mary's  face ;  and  where  they  sat  conspiring 
how  they  should  receive  a  new  mother-in- 
law  whom  their  papa  presently  brought 
home.  They  got  on  very  well  with  their 
mother-in-law,  who  was  very  kind  to  them ; 
and  they  grew  up,  and  they  were  married, 
and  they  were  both  divorced  afterwards- 
poor  little  souls!  Poor  painted  mother, 
poor  society,  ghastly  in  its  pleasures,  its 
loves,  its  revelries ! 

As  for  my  lord  commissioner,  we  can  af- 
ford to  speak  about  him ;  because,  though 
he  was  a  wild  and  weak  commissioner  at  one 
time,  though  he  hurt  his  estate,  though  he 
gambled  and  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a 
fittiii^^"  Ato  times  more,"  says  the  unlucky 
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gentleman,  "  than  I  ever  lost  before ; "  though 
he  swore  he  never  would  touch  a  card  again ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  went  back  to  the 
table  and  lost  still  more  :  yet  he  repented  of 
his  errors,  sobered  down,  and  became  a 
worthy  peer  and  a  good  country  gentleman, 
and  returned  to  the  good  wife  and  the  good 
children  whom  he  had  always  loved  with  the 
best  part  of  his  heart.  He  had  married  at 
one-and-twenty.  He  found  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  ,a  dissolute  society,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  fortune*  Forced  into  luxury,  and 
obliged  to  be  a  great  lord  and  a  great  idler, 
he  pelded  to  some  temptations,  and  paid  for 
them  a  bitter  penalty  of  manly  remorse ; 
from  some  others  he  fled  wisely,  and  ended 
by  conquering  them  nobly.  But  he  always 
had  the  good  wife  and  chUdren  in  his  mind, 
and  they  saved  him.  "  I  am  very  glad  you 
did  not  come  to  me  the  morning  I  left  Lon- 
don," he  wxites  to  G.  Selwyn,  as  he  is  em- 
barking for  America.  *'  I  can  only  say,  I 
never  knew  till  that  moment  of  parthig, 
what  grief  was."  There  is  no  parting  now, 
where  they  are.  The  faithful  wife,  the  kind, 
generous  gentleman,  have  left  a  noble  race 
behind  them  :  an  inheritor  of  his  name  and 
titles,  who  is  beloved  as  widely  as  he  is 
known;  a  man  most  kind,  accomplished, 
gentle,  friendly,  and  pure ;  and  female  de- 
scendants occupying  high  stations  and  em- 
bellishing great  names ;  some  renowned  for 
beauty,  and  all  for  spotless  lives,  and  pious, 
matronly  virtues. 

Another  of  Selwyn's  correspondents  is  the 
Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  whose  life  lasted  into  this  century; 
and  who  certainly  as  earl  or  duke,  young 
man  or  graybeard,  was  iftot  an  ornament  to 
any  possible  society.  The  legends  about  old 
Q.  are  awftd.  In  Selwyn,  in  Wraxall,  and 
contemporary  chronicles,  the  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  may  follow  him,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, intriguing  to  the  end  •of  his  career ; 
when  the  wrinkled,  palsied,  toothless  old 
Don  Juan  died,  as  wicked  and  unrepentant 
as  he  had  been  at  the  hottest  season  of  youth 
and  passion.  There  is  a  house  in  Piccadilly, 
where  they  used  to  show  a  certain  low  win- 
dow at  which  old  Q.  sat  to  his  very  last  days, 
ogling  through  his  senile  glasses  the  women 
as  they  passed  by. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  good 
about  this  lazy,  sleepy  George  Selwyn,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  set  to  his  present  credit.  ''Tour 
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friendship,"  writes  Carlisle  to  him,  "  is  so 
different  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  met  with 
or  seen  in  the  world,  that  when  I  recollect 
the  extraordinary  proofs  of  your  kindness,  it 
seems  to  me  like  a  dream."  "  I  have  lost 
my  oldest  friend  and  acquaintance,  0.  Sel- 
wyn,*'  writes  Walpole  to  Miss  Berry :  «*  I 
really  loved  him,  not  only  for  his  infinite 
wit,  but  for  a  thousand  good  qualities."  I 
am  glad,  for  my  part,  that  such  a  lover  of 
cakes  and  ale  should  have  a  thousand  good 
qualities — ^that  he  should  have  been  friendly, 
generous,  warm-hearted,  trustworthy.  "I 
rise  at  six,"  writes  Carlisle  to  him,  from  Spa 
(a  great  resort  of  fashionable  people  in  our 
ancestors'  days),  "  play  at  cricket  till  dinner, 
and  dance  in  the  evening,  till  I  can  scarcely 
crawl  to  bed  at  eleven.  There  is  a  life  for 
you  I  You  get  up  at  nine ;  play  with  Raton 
your  dog  till  twelve,  in  your  dressing-gown ; 
then  creep  down  to  White's ;  are  five  hours 
at  table ;  sleep  till  supper-time  $  and  then 
make  two  wretches  carry  you  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  with  three  pints  of  claret  in  you,  three 
miles  for  a  shilling."  Occasionally,  instead 
of  sleeping  at  White's,  George  went  down 
and  snoozed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  side  of  Lord  North.  He  represented 
Gloucestef  for  many  years,  and  had  a  bor- 
ough of  his  own,  Ludgershall,  for  which, 
when  he  was  too  lazy  to  contest  Gloucester, 
he  sat  himselfl  **I  have  given  directions 
for  the  election  of  Ludgershall  to  be  of  Lord 
Melbourne  and  myself,"  he  writes  to  the  pre- 
mier, T.  hose  friend  he  was,  and  who  was  him- 
self as  sleepy,  as  witty,  and  as  good-natured 
as  C  urge. 

It,  :n  looking  at  the  lives  of  prin<^,  cour- 
tiers, men  of  rank  and  fashion,  we  must  per- 
force depict  them  as  idle,  profligate^  and 
criminal,  we  must  make  allowances  for  the 
rich  mean's  failings,  and  recoUect  that  we, 
too,  wc.c  very  likely  indolent  and  voluptu- 
ous, hci  we  no  motive  for  work,  a  mortal's 
natural  taste  for  pleasure,  and  the  daily 
temptation  of  a  large  income.  What  could 
a  great  peer,  with  a  great  castle  and  park, 
and  a  great  fortune,  do  but  be  splendid  and 
iJlL?  In  these  letters  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
from  wliich  I  have  been  quoting,  there  is 
many  a  just  complaint  made  by  the  kind- 
hearted  young  nobleman  of  the  state  which 
he  is  obliged  to  keep ;  the  magnificence  in 
which  he  must  live ;  the  idleness  to  which 
his  position  as  a  peer  of  England  bound 
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him.  Better  for  him  had  he  been  a  lawyer 
at  his  desk,  or  a  clerk  in  his  office ;— a  thou- 
sand times  better  chance  for  happiness,  ed- 
ucation, employment,  security  from  tempta- 
tion. A  few  years  since  the  profession  of 
arms  was  the  only  one  which  our  nobles 
could  follow.  The  church,  the  bar,  medi- 
cine, literature,  the  arts,  commerce,  were  be- 
low them.  It  is  to  the  middle  class  we  must 
look  for  the  safety  of  England :  the  working 
educated  men,  away  from  Lord  North's  brib-- 
ery  in  the  senate ;  the  good  clergy  not  cor- 
rupted into  para^tes  by  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment ;  the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly  op- 
ulence; the  painters  pursuing  their  gentle 
calling;  the  men  of  letters  in  their  quiet 
studies ;  these  are  the  men  whom  we  love 
and  like'  to  read  of  in  the  last  age.  How 
small  the  grandees  and  the  men  of  pleasure 
look  betide  them !  how  contemptible  the 
story  of  the  George  IIL  court  squabbles  are 
beside  the  recorded  talk  of  dear  old  John- 
son !  Whi^t  is  the  grandest  entertainment 
at  Windsor,  compared  to  a  night  at  the  club 
over  its  modest  cups,  with  Percy,  and  Lang- 
ton,  and  Goldsmith,  and  poor  Bozzy  at  the 
table  P  I  declare  I  think,  of  all  the  polite 
men  of  that  age,  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the 
finest  gentleman.  And  they  were  good,  as 
well  as  witty  and  wise,  those  dear  old  friends 
of  the  past.  Their  minds  were  not  debauched 
by  excess,  or  effeminate  with  luxury.  They 
toiled  their  noble  day's  labor :  they  rested, 
and  took  their  kindly  pleasure :  they  cheered 
their  holiday  meetings  with  generous  wit  and 
hearty  interchange  of  thought:  they  were  no 
prudes,  but  no  blush  need  follow  their  con- 
versation: they  were  merry,  but  no  riot 
came  out  of  their  cups.  Ah !  I  would  have 
liked  a  night  at  the  Turk's  Head,  even  though 
bad  news  had  arrived  from  the  colonies,  and 
Doctor  Johnson  was  growling  against  the 
rebels;  to  have  sat  with  him  and  Goldy; 
and  to  have  heard  Burke,  the  finest  talker  in 
the  world ;  and  to  have  had  Garrick  flashing 
in  with  a  story  from  his  theatre ! — ^I  like,  I 
say,  to  think  of  that  soeiety ;  and  not  merely 
how  pleasant  and  how  wise,  but  how  good 
they  were.  I  think  it  was  on  going  home 
one  night  from  the  club  that  Edmund  Burke 
— ^his  noble  soul  full  of  great  thoughts,  be 
sure,  for  they  never  left  hLn ;  his  h^urt  fbll 
of  gentleness — ^was  accosted  by  a  poor  wan- 
dering woman ;  to  whom  he  spoke  words  of 
kindness ;  and,  moved  by  the  tears  of  this 
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Magdalen,  perhaps  haying  caused  them  by 
the  good  \f  ords  he  spoke  to  her,  he  took  her 
home  to  the  house  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  never  left  her  until  he  had  found  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  honesty  and  labor. 
O  you  fine  gentlemen!  you  Marches,  and 
Selwyns,  and  Chesterfields,  how  small  you 
look  by  the  side  of  these  great  men !  Good- 
natured  Carlisle  plays  at  cricket  all  day,  and 
dances  in  the  eyening  "  till  he  can  scarcely 
crawl,"  gayly  contrasting  his  superior  yirtufe 
with  George  Selwyn's,  "  carried  to  bed  by 
two  wretches  at  midnight  with  three  pints 
of  claret  in  him."  Do  you  remember  the 
verses — the  sacred  verses — ^which  Johnson 
wrote  on  the  death  of  his  humble  friend, 
LevettP 

"  Well  tried  throagh  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 
"  In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known,' 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  angnish  poured  the  groan. 
And  lonely  want  rettrfNl  to  die. 
"No  snmmons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride. 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 
"His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  mndo  a  panse,  nor  left  a  void : 
And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed." 

Whose  name  looks  the  brightest  now,  that 
of  Queensberry  the  wealthy  duke,  or  Sel- 
wyn  the  wit,  or  Levett  the  poor  physician? 

I  hold  old  Johnson  (and  shall  we  not  par- 
don James  Boswell  some  errors  for  embalm- 
ing him  for  us  P)  to  be  the  great  supporter 
of  the  British  monarchy  and  church  during 
the  last  age— better  than  whole  benches  of 
bishops,  better  than  Pitts,  Norths,  and  the 
great  Burke  himself.  Johnson  had  the  ear 
of  the  nation :  his  immense  authority  recon- 
ciled it  to  loyalty,  and  shamed  it  out  of  irre- 
lig^on.  When  George  IIL  talked  with  him, 
and  the  people  heard  the  great  author's  good 
opinion  of  the  sovereign,  whole  generations 
rallied  to  the  king.  Johnson  was  revered  as 
a  sort  of  oracle ;  and  the  oracle  declared  for 
church  and  king.  What  a  humanity  the  old 
man  had !  He  was  a  kindly  partaker  of  all 
honest  pleasures :  a  fierce  foe  to  all  sin,  but 
a  gentle  enemy  to  all  sinners.  ''What,  boys, 
are  you  for  a  frolic  P  "  he  cries,  when  Top- 
ham  Beauclerc  comes  and  wakes  him  up  at 
midnight :  **  I'm  with  you."    And  away  he 


goes,  tumbles  on  his  homely  old  clothes,  and 
trundles  through  Covent  Garden  with  the 
young  fellows.  When  he  used  to  frequent 
Garrick's  theatre,  and  had  "  the  liberty  of 
the  scenes,"  he  says, "  All  the  actresses  knew 
me,  and  dropped  me  a  courtesy  as  they  passed 
to  the  stage."  That  would  make  a  pretty 
picture :  it  is  a  pretty  picture  in  my  mind,  of 
youth,  folly,  gayety,  tenderly  surveyed  by 
wisdom's  mercif^,  pure  eyes. 

George  IIL  and  his  queen  lived  in  a  very 
unpretending  but  elegant-looking  house,  on 
the  site  of  the  hideous  pile  under  which 
his  granddaughter  at  present  reposes.  The 
king's  mother  inhabited  Carlton  House, 
which  contemporary  prints  represent  with  a 
perfect  paradise  of  a  garden,  with  trim  lawns, 
green  arcades,  and  vistas  of  classic  statues. 
She  admired  these  in  company  with  my  Lord 
Bute,  who  had  a  fine  classic  taste,  and  some- 
times council  took  and  sometimes  tea  in  the 
pleasant  green  arbors  along  with  that  polite 
nobleman.  Bute  was  hated  with  a  rage  of 
which  there  have  been  few  examples  in  Eng- 
lish history.  He  was  the  butt  for  every- 
body's abuse ;  for  Wilkes'  devilish  mischi^; 
for  Churchill's  slashing  satire ;  for  the  hoot- 
ing of  the  mob  that  roasted  the  boot,  his 
emblem,  in  a  thousand  bonfires  ;^that  hated 
him  because  he  was  a  favorite  and  a  Scotch- 
man, calling  him  "  Mortimer,"  "  Lothario," 
I  know  not  what  names,  and  accusing  his 
royal  mistress  of  all  sorts  of  crimes — ^the 
grave,  lean,  demure,  elderly  woman,  who,  I 
dare  say  was  quite  as  good  as  her  neighbors. 
Chatham  lent  the  aid  of  his  great  malice  to 
infiuence  the  popular  sentiment  against  her. 
He  assailed,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  the  se- 
cret infiuence,  more  mighty  than  th&  throne 
itself,  which  betrayed  and  clogged  every 
administration."  The  most  furious  pam- 
phlets echoed  the  cry.  "  Impeach  the  king's 
mother,"  was  scribbled  over  every  waU  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  Walpole  tells  us. 
What  had  she  done  P  What  had  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  George's  father,  done,  that 
he  was  so  loathed  by  George  H.  and  never 
mentioned  by  George  HI.  P  Let  us  not  seek 
for  stones  to  batter  that  forgotten  grave,  but 
acquiesce  in  the  contemporary  epitaph  over 
him:*— 

"Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather. 
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Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Still  better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  his  sister, 
No  one  woald  have  missed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  ii^^hole  generation, 
Still  better  for  the  nation, 
But  since  'tis  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 
There's  no  more  to  be  said.'* 

The  widow  with  eight  children  round  her, 
prudently  reconciled  herself  with  the  king, 
and  won  the  old  man's  confidence  and  good- 
will. A  shrewd,  hard,  domineering,  narrow- 
minded  woman,  she  educated  her  children 
according  to  her  lights,  and  spoke  of  the  eld- 
est as  a  dull,  good  boy.  She  kept  him  very 
cbse ;  she  held  the  tightest  rein  over  him ; 
she  had  curious  prejudices  and  bigotries. 
His  uncle,  the  burly  Cumberland,  taking 
down  a  sabre  once,  and  dra^ving  it  to  amuse 
the  child — ^the  boy  started  back  and  turned 
pale.  The  prince  felt  a  generous  shock: 
•*  What  must  they  have  told  him  about  me  ?  " 
he  asked. 

His  mother's  bigotry  and  hatred  he  inher- 
ited with  the  courageous  obstinacy  of  his 
own  race ;  but  he  was  a  firm  believer  where 
his  fiithers  had  been  free-thinkers,  and  a 
true  and  fond  pupporter  of  the  Church,  of 
which  he  was  the  titular  defender.  Like 
other  dull  men,  the  king  was  all  his  life  sus- 
picious of  superior  people.  He  did  not  like 
Fox ;  he  did  not  like  Reynolds ;  he  did  not 
like  Nelson,  Chatham,  Burke ;  he  was  testy 
at  the  idea  of  all  innovations,  and  suspicious 
of  all  innovators.  He  loved  mediocrities ; 
Benjamin  West  was  his  favorite  painter; 
Beattie  was  his  poet.  The  king  kunented, 
not  without  pathos,  in  his  after  life,  that  his 
education  had  been  neglected.  He  was  a  duU 
lad  brought  up  by  narrow-minded  people. 
The  cleverest  tutors  in  the  world  could  have 
done  little  probably  to  expand  that  small  in- 
tellect, though  they  might  have  improved 
his  tastes,  and  taught  his  perceptions  some 
generosity. 

But  he  admired  as  well  as  he  oould. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  letter,  written  by 
the  little  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, — a  letter  containing  the  most  feeble 
commonplaces  about  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
the  most  trivial  remarks  on  the  blessings  of 
peace,  struck  the  yoimg  monarch  greatly, 
and  decided  him  upon  selecting  the  young 
princess  as  the  sharer  of  his  throne.  I  pass 
over  the  stories  of  his  juvenile   loves---of 
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Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  Quaker,  to  whom 
they  say  he  was  actually  married  (though  I 
don't  know  who  has  ever  seen  the  register)— 
of  lovely  black-haired  Sarah  Lennox,  about 
whose  beauty  Walpole  has  written  in  rap- 
tures, and  who  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
young  prince,  and  make  hay  at  him  on  the 
lawn  of  Holland  House.  He  sighed  and  he 
longed,  but  he  rode  away  from  her.  Her 
picture  still  hangs  in  Holland  House,  a  mag- 
nificent masterpiece  of  Reynolds,  a  canvas 
worthy  of  a  Titian.  She  looks  from  the  cas- 
tle window,  holding  a  bird  in  her  hand,  at 
black-eyed  young  Charles  Fox,  her  nephew. 
The  royal  bird  flew  away  from  lovely  Sarah. 
She  had  to  figure  as  bridesmaid  at  her  little 
Mecklenburg  rival's  wedding,  and  died  in 
our  own  time  a  quiet  old  lady,  who  had  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  heroic  Napiers. 

They  say  the  little  princess  who  had  writ- 
ten the  fine  letter  about  the  horrors  of  war 
^-a  beautifrd  letter  without  a  single  blot,  for 
which  she  w|is  to  be  rewarded,  like  the  hero- 
ine of  the  old  spelling-book  story— was  at 
play  one  day  with  some  of  her  young  com- 
panions in  the  gardens  of  Strelitz,  and  that 
the  young  ladies'  conversation  was,  strange 
to  say,  about  husbands.  *'  Who  will  take 
such  a  poor  little  princess  as  me  ?  "  Char- 
lotte said  to  her  friend,  Ida  von  Bulow,  and 
at  that  very  moment  the  postman's  horn 
sounded,  and  Ida  said,  *'  Princess !  there  is 
the  sweetheart"  As  she  said,  so  it  actually 
tamed  out  The  postman  brought  letters 
from  the  splendid  young  king  of  all  Eng- 
land, who  said,  "Princess!  because  you 
have  written  such  a  beautiful  letter,  which 
does  credit  to  your  head  and  heart,  come 
and  be  queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  true  wife  of  your  most 
obedient  servant,  George ! "  So  she  jumped 
for  joy;  and  went  up-stairs  and  packed  all 
-her  little  trunks;  and  set  off  straightway 
for  her  kingdom  in  a  beautifbl  yacht,  with  a 
harpsichord  on  board  for  her  to  play  upon, 
and  around  her  a  beautifrd  fleet,  all  covered 
with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  distin- 
guished Madame  Auerbach  complimented 
her  with  an  ode,  a  translation  of  which  may 
be  read  in  the  OeiiUeman*M  Magagiane  to  the 
present  day>- 

'  Her  gallant  navy  through  the  main. 

Now  cleaves  its  liqata  way. 
There  to  their  aaeen  a  chosen  train 
Of  nymphs  dne  reverence  pay. 
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"  Earopa,  when  conveyed  by  Jove 
To  Crete's  distlnj^uished  shore, 
Greater  attention  scarce  could  proT©, 
Or  be  respected  more." 

They  met,  and  they  were  married,  and  for 
years  they  led  the  happiest,  simplest  lives 
sure  ever  led  by  married  couple.  It  is  said 
the  king  winced  w^en  he  first  saw  his 
homely  little  bride ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  he  was  a  true  and  faithful  husband  to 
her,  as  she  was  a  faithful  and  loving  wife. 
They  had  the  simplest  pleasures — the  very 
mildest  and  simplest — ^little  country  dances, 
to  which  a  dozen  couple  were  invited,  and 
where  the  honest  king  would  stand  up  and 
dance  for  three  hours  at  a  time  to  one  tune ; 
after  which  delicious  excitement  they  would 
go  to  bed  without  any  supper  (the  court 
people  grumbling  sadly  at  that  absence  of 
supper),  and  get  up  quite  early  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  the  next  night  have 
another  dance ;  or  the  queen  would  play  on 
the  spinnet,— she  played  pretfy  well,  Haydn 
said,— -or  the  king  would  read  to  her  a  paper 
out  of  the  Spectator,  or  perhaps  one  of  Og- 
den's  sermons.  O  Arcadia !  what  a  life  it 
must  have  been !  There  used  to  be  Sunday 
drawing-rooms  at  court ;  but  the  young  king 
stopped  these,  as  he  stopped  all  that  godless 
gambling  whereof  we  have  made  mention. 
Not  that  George  was  averse  to  any  innocent 
pleasures,  or  jpleasures  which  he  thought  in- 
nocent. He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  after 
his  fashion ;  kind  and  gracious  to  the  art- 
ists trhom  he  favored,  abd  respectful  to  their 
calling.  He  wanted  once  to  establish  an 
Order  of  Minerva  for  literary  and. scientific 
characters ;  the  knights  were  to  take  rank 
after  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  and  to  sport  a 
straw-colored  ribbon  and  a  star  of  sixteen 
points.  But  there  was  such  a  row  amongst 
the  literati  as  to  the  persons  who  should  be 
appointed,  that  the  plan  was  given  up,  and 
Minerva  and  her  star  never  came  down 
amongst  us. 

He  objected  to  painting  St.  Paul's,  as 
popish  practice ;  accordingly,  the  most  clumsy 
heathen  sculptures  decorate  that  edifice  at 
present.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  paintings* 
too,  were  spared,  for  painting  and  drawing 
were  wofully  unsound  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  and  it  is  far  better  for  our  eyes 
to  contemplate  whitewash  (when  we  turn 
them  away  from  the  clergyman)  than  to  look 
at  Opie's  pitchy  canvases,  or  Fuseli's  livid 


monsters.  And  yet  there  is  one  day  in  the 
year — a  day  when  old  George  loved  with  all 
his  heart  to  &ttend  it — when  I  think  St, 
Paul*s  presents  the  noblest  sight  in  the 
whole  world:  when  five  thousand  charity 
children,  with  cheeks  like  nosegays,  and 
sweet,  fresh  voices,  sing  the  hymn  whica 
makes  every  heart  thrill  with  praise  and 
happiness.  I  hr.ve  seen  a  hundred  gro&d 
sights  in*  the  world— coronations,  Parisian 
splendors,  Crystal  Palace  openings,  pope's 
chapels  with  their  processions  of  long-tailed 
cardinals  and  quavering  choirs  of  fat  soprani 
— ^but  think  in  all  Christendom  there  is  no 
such  sight  as  Charity  Children's  Day.  Non 
Angli,  sed  angeli.  As  one  looks  at  that 
beautiful  multitude  of  innocents :  as  the  first 
note  strikes  :  indeed,  one  may  almost  fancy 
that  cherubs  are  singing. 

Of  church  music  the  king  was  always  very 
fond,  showing  skill  in  it  both  as  a  critic  and 
a  performer.  Many  stories,  mirthful  and  af- 
fecting, are  told  of  his  behavior  at  the  con- 
certs which  he  ordered.  When  he  was  bHnd 
and  ill  he  chose  the  music  for  the  Ancient 
Concerts  once,  and  the  music  and  words 
which  he  selected  were  from  Samson  Agon' 
istes,  and  all  had  reference  to  his  blindness, 
his  captivity,  and  his  affliction.  He  would 
beat  time  with  his  music-roll  as  they  sang 
the  anthem  in  the  Chapel  Boyal.  If  the 
page  below  was  talkative  or  inattentive, 
down  would  come  the  music-roll  on  young 
scapegrace's  powdered  head.  The  theatre 
was  always  Ids  delight  His  bishops  and 
clergy  used  to  attend  it,  thinking  it  no  shame 
to  appear  where  that  good  man  was  seen. 
He  is  said  not  to  have  cored  for  Shakspearo 
or  tragedy  much;  farces  and  pantomimes 
were  his  joy ;  and  espeoially  when  clown 
swallowed  a  carrot  or  a  string  of  sausages, 
he  would  laugh  so  outrageously  that  tlie 
lovely  princess  by  his  side  would  have  to 
say,  **  My  ^adous  monarch,  do  compose 
yourself."  But  he  continued  to  laugh,  and 
at  the  very  smallest  farces,  as  long  as  his 
poor  wits  were  left  him. 

There  is  something  to  me  exceedingly 
touching  in  that  simple  early  life  of  the 
king.  As  long  as  his  mother  lived  —  a 
dozen  years  after  his  marriage  ^ith  the  lit- 
tle spinnet-player — ^he  was  a  great,  shy,  awk- 
ward boy,  nnder  the  tutelage  of  that  hard 
parent  She  must  have  been  a  clever,  dom- 
ineexing,  cruel  woman.    She  kept  her  house- 
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YttM  lonely  and  in  gloom,  mistrosdng  almost 
mH  people  who  came  about, her  children. 
Seeing  the  young  Duke  of, Gloucester  silent- 
and  unhappy  once,  she  sharply  asked  him 
the  cause  of  his  silence.    '*  I  am  thinking,'' 
«mid  the  poor  child.    "Thinking,  sir!  and 
of  what?"    "I  am  thinking  if  erer  I  have 
a  son  I  will  not  make  him  so  unhappy  as 
ycKi  make  me."    The  other  sons  were  aU 
-wild,  except  Ckorge.    Dutifully  every  even- 
ing George  and  Charlotte  paid  their  visit  to 
the  king's  mother  at  Carlton  House.    She 
had  a  throat-complaint,  of  which  she  died ; 
but  to  the  last  persisted  in  driving  about  the 
tftieets  to  riiow  she  was  alive.    The  nig^ 
before  her  death  the  resolute  womui  talked 
with  her  son  and  daoght^-in-law  as  usual, 
went  to  bed,  and  was  found  dead  then  in 
the  monong.    **  George,  be  a  king ! "  were 
the  words  which  she  was  forever  croaking 
in  the  ears  of  her  son :  and  a  king  tbe  sim- 
ple, •tubbom,  affi^etioiiate,  bigoted  man  tried 
to  be. 

He  did  his  best ;  he  worked  aocording  to 
bis  lights;  what  virtue  he  knew,  he  tried  to 
practise ;  what  knowledge  he  could  master, 
he  str9ve  to  acquire.  He  was  forever  draw- 
ing maps,  for  example,  and  learned  geogra- 
phy wiUi  no  small  care  and  industry.  He 
knew  all  about  the  fomily  histories  and  geae- 
mlogies  of  bis  gentry,  and  pretty  histories  he 
must  have'  known.  He  knew  die  whole 
Anmf  lAH ;  and  all  the  fadngs,  and  the  ex- 
•et  number  of  the  buttons,  and  all  the  tags 
and  laoes,  and  th^  cut  of  all  the  cooked  hats, 
pigtails  and  gaiters  in  his  army.  He  knew 
the  per$(mnel  of  the  universities ;  what  doc- 
tors were  inclined  to  Socinianism,  and  who 
wtre  sound  churdunen)  he  knew  the  tti- 
qoettes  of  his  own  and  his  grandfather's 
courts  to  a  nicety,  and  the  smallest  particu- 
lars regarding  the  routine  of  ministers,  sec- 
retaries, embassies,  audiences;  the  humblest 
page  in  the  ante-room,  or  die  meanest  helper 
bi  the  staMes  or  kitefaen.  These  parts  of 
die  royal  business  he  was  capable  of  learn- 
ing, and  be  learned.  But,  as  one  thinks  of 
an  office,  afanost  divine,  performed  by  any 
mortal  man— of  any  single  being  pretending 
to  oontrd  the  thoughts,  to  direct  die  £nth, 
to  order  the  impKoit  obedience  of  brother 
milliona,  to  compel  diem  Into  war  at  his 
oflRmee  or  quarrel;  to  command,  *«In  this 
way  yon  riiall  trade,  in  this  way  you  shall 
difa^;  theee  neSghbort  shall  be yo«r allies 
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iN^om  you  shall  help,  these  others  your  ene- 
mies  whom  you  shall  slay  at  my  orders ;  in 
this  way  you  shall  worship  God ; " — ^who  can 
wonder  that,  when  such  a  man  as  George 
took  such  an  office  on  himself,  punishment 
and  humiliation  should  fall  upon  people  and 
chief? 

Yet  there  is  sometHing  grand  about  his 
courage.  The  batde  of  the  king  with  his 
aristooracy  remains  yet  to  be  told  by  the 
historian  who  shall  view  the  reign  of  George 
more  jusdy  than  the  trumpery  panegyrists 
who  wrote  immediately  after  his  decease. 
It  was  he,  with  the  people  to  back  him,  who 
made  the  war  with  America ;  it  was  he  and 
the  people  who  refused  justice  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics ;  and  on  both  questions  he  beat 
the  patricians.  He  bribed:  he  bullied:  he 
darkly  dissembled  on  occasion :  he  exercised 
a  slippery  perseverance,  and  a  vindictive 
resolution,  which  one  almost  admires  as  one 
thinks  his  character  over.  His  courage  was 
never  to  be  beat.  It  trampled  North  under  • 
foot :  it  beat  the  stiff  neck  of  the  younger 
Pitt:  even  his  illness  never  conqumd  that 
indomitable  spirit.  As  soon  as  his  brain 
was  dear,  it  resumed  the  scheme,  only  laid, 
aside  when  his  reason  left  him:  as  soon  as* 
his  hands  were  out  of  the  strait  waistcoat,, 
they  took  up  the  pen  and  the  plan  which  had 
engaged  him  up  to  the  moment  of  his  malady.- 
I  believe,  it  is  by  persons  bd^Bving  them- 
sdves  in  the  right,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
tyranny  of  this  world  has  been  perpetrated. 
Arguing  on  that  convenient  premiss,  the- 
Dey  of  Algiers  would  cut  off  twenty  heads 
of  a  morning  ;*  Father  Dominic  would  bum  . 
a  score  of  Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  Most 
Catholic  king,  and  the  Archbishops  of  To- 
ledo and  Salamanca  sing  Amen.  Protestants- 
were  roasted,  Jesuits  hung  and  quartered  at 
Smithfield,  and  witches  burned  at  Sakm, 
and  all  by  worthy  people,  who  believed  they 
had  the  best  authority  for  their  aotioas. 
And  so^  with  respect  to  old  George,  even 
Americana,  whom  he  hated  and  who  con- 
quexed  him,  may  give  him  credit  for  having 
quite  honest  reasons  for  oj^ressing  thenu 
Appended  to  Lord  Brougham's  biographical 
sketch  of  Lord  North  are  some  autognq^b 
notes  of  the  king,  which  let  us  most  ouzi- 
ously  into  the  state  of  his  mind.  **The 
dmes  certainly  require,"  says  he,  "the  ooo-^ 
currence  of  all  idio  wish  to  prevent  aosrehy. 
I  have  no  wish  but  the  proepevitj  of  my  own. 
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dominions,  therefore  I  must  look  upon  all 
who  would  not  heartily  assist  me  as  bad 
men,  as  well  as  bad  subjects."  That  is  the 
way  he  reasoned.  *<I  wish  nothing  but 
good,  therefore  every  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  me  is  a  traitor  and  a  scoundreL" 
Remember  that  he  believed  himself  anointed 
by  a  divine  commission ;  remember  that  he 
was  a  man  of  slow  parts  and  imperfect  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  same  awful  will  of  Heaven 
which  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  which 
made  him  tender  to  his  family,  pure  in  his 
life,  courageous  and  honest,  made  him  dull 
of  comprehension,  obstinate  of  will,  and  at 
many  times  deprived  him  of  reason.  He 
was  the  father  of  his  people ;  his  rebellious 
diildren  must  be  flogged. into  obedience. 
He  was  the  defender  of  the  Protestant  £edth ; 
he  would  rather  lay  that  stout  head  upon 
the  block  than  that  Catholics  should  have  a 
share  in  the  government  of  England.  And 
you  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  not  hon- 
est bigots  enough  in  all  countries  to  back 
kings  in  this  kind  of  statesmanship  P  With- 
out doubt  the  American  war  was  popular  in 
England.  In  1775  the  address  in  fisivor  of 
coercing  the  colonies  was  carried  by  the  304 
to  105  in  the  Commons,  by  104  to  29  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Popular? — so  was  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  popular 
in  France :  so  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew :  'so  was  the  Inquisition  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Spain. 

Wars  and  revolutions  are,  however,  the 
politician's  province.  The  great  events  of 
this  long  reign,  the  statesmen  and  orators 
who  illustrated  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make 
the  subjects  of  an  hour's  light  talk.  Let  us 
return  to  our  humbler  duty  of  court  gossip. 
Yonder  sits  our  little  queen,  surrounded  by 
many  stout  sons  and  £ur  daughters  whom 
she  bore  to  her  faithful  Oeorge.  The  his- 
tory of  the  daughters,  as  little  Miss  Bumey 
has  painted  them  to  us,  is  delightful !  They 
were  handsome — she  calls  them  beautiful; 
they  were  most  kind,  loving,  and  lady-like ; 
they  were  gracious  to  every  person,  high 
and  low,  who  served  them.  They  had  many 
little  accomplishments  of  their  own.  This 
ime  drew :  that  one  played  the  piano :  they 
all  worked  most  prodigiously,  and  fitted  up 
whole  suits  of  rooms — ^pretty,  smiling  Pene- 
lopes,— ^with  their  busy  little  needles.  As 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  society  of  eighty 
years  ago,  we  must  imagine  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  groups  of  women  in  great  Idgh 
caps,  tight  bodies,  and  full  skirts,  needling 
away,  whilst  one,  of  the  number,  or  perhaps 
a  favored  gentleman  in  a  pigtail,  reads  out 
a  novel  to  the  company.  Peep  into  the  cot- 
tage at  Olney,  for  example,  and  see  there 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh,  those  high- 
bred ladies,  those  sweet,  pious  wom^i,  and 
William  Cowper,  that  delicate  wit,  that  trem- 
bling pietist,  that  refined  gentleman,  abso- 
lutely reading  out  Jonathan  Wild  to  the 
ladies !  What  a  change  in  our  manners,  in 
our  amusements  since  then ! 

King  George's  household  was  a  model  of 
an  English  gentleman's  household.  It  was 
early ;  it  was  kindly ;  it  was  charitable ;  it 
was  firugal;  it  was  orderly;  it  must  haTe 
been  stupid  to  a  degree  which  I  shudder 
now  to  contemplate.  No  wonder  all  the 
princes  ran  away  from  the  lap  of  that  dreary 
domestic  virtue.  It  always  rose,  rode,  dined 
at  stated  intervals.  Day  after  day  was  the 
same.  At  the  same  hour  at  ftight  the  king 
kissed  his  daughter's  jolly  cheeks ;  the  prin- 
cesses kissed  their  mothcnr's  hand ;  and  Ma- 
dame Thielke  brought  the  royal  nighfeoi^.  At 
the  same  hour  the  equerries  and  women  in 
waiting  had  their  little  dinner,  and  cackled 
over  their  tea.  The  king  had  his  backgam- 
mon or  his  evening  concert ;  the  equerries 
yawned  themselves  to  death  in  the  ante- 
room ;  or  the  king  and  his  family  walked  on 
Windsor  slopes,  the  king  holding  his  dar- 
ling Httle  Princess  Amelia  by  the  hand;  and 
the  people  crowded  rouild  quite  good-na- 
turedly; and  the  Eton  boys  thrust  their 
chubby  cheeks  under  the  crowd's  elbows; 
and,  the  concert  over,  the  king  never  fieuled 
to  take  his  enormous  cocked  hat  off,  and 
salute  his  band,  and  say,  "  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen." 

A  quieter  household,  a  more  prosaic  life 
than  this  of  Kew  or  Windsor,  cannot  be  im- 
agined. Rain  or  shine,  the  king  rode  every 
day  for  hours ;  poked  his  red  face  into  hun- 
dreds of  cottages  round  about,  and  showed 
that  shovel  hat  and  Windsor  uniform  to  £ur- 
mers,  to  pig-boys,  to  old  women  making  ap- 
ple-dumplings; to  all  sorts  of  people,  gende 
and  simple,  about  whom  countless  stories 
are  told.  Nothing  can  be  more  undignified 
than  these  stories.  When  Haroun  Alraschid 
visits  a  subject  incog.,  the  latter  is  sure  to 
be  very  much  the  better  for  the  caliph's 
magnificence.    Old  Oeorge  showed  no  such 
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royal  splendor.  He  used  to  give  a  guinea 
sometimes ;  sometimes  feel  in  his  pockets 
and  find  he  had  no  money :  often  ask  a  man 
a  hundred  questions ;  ahout  the  number  of 
bis  family,  about  his  oats  and  beans,  about 
the  reut  he  paid  for  his  house,  and  ride  on. 
On  one  occasion  he  played  the  part  of  King 
Alfred,  and  turned  a  piece  of  meat  with  a 
string  at  a  cottager's  house.  When  the  old 
woman  came  home,  she  found  a  paper  with 
an  enclosure  of  money,  and  a  note  written 
by  the  royal  pencil :  "  Five  guineas  to  buy 
a  jack."  It  was  not  splendid,  but  it  was 
kind  and  worthy  of  Farmer  George.  One 
day,  when  the  king  and  queen  were  walking 
together,  they  met  a  little  boy, — ^they  were  al- 
ways fond  of  cluldren,  the  good  folkSf—^and 
patted  the  little  white  head.  «  Whose  little 
boy  are  you  ?  "  asks  the  Windsor  uniform. 
"I  am  the  king's  beefeater's  little  boy," 
replied  the  child.  On  which  the  king  9aid, 
**  Then  kneel  down,  and  kiss  the  queen's 
hand."  But  the  innocent  offspring  of  the 
beefeater  declined  this  treat  "No,"  said 
he,  "  I  wont  kneel,  for  if  I  do,  I  shall  spoil 
my  new  breeches."  The  thrifty  king  ought 
to  have  hugged  him  and  knighted  him  on 
the  spot.  George's  admirers  wrote  pages 
and  pages  of  such  stories  about  him.  One 
morning,  before  anybody  else  was  up,  the 
king  walked  about  Gloucester  town  ;  pushed 
over  Molly  the  housemaid  who  was  scrub- 
bing the  doorsteps,  with  her  pail ;  ran  up- 
stairs and  woke  all  the  equerries  in  their  bed- 
rooms ;  and  then  trotted  down  to  the  bridge, 
where,  by  this  time,  a  dozen  of  louts  were 
aasembleid.  **  What !  is  this  Gloucester  New 
Bridge  P"  asked  our  gracious  monarch ;  and 
the  people  answered  him,  **  Yes,  your  maj- 
esty." "Why,  then,  my  boys,"  said  he, 
'*  let  us  have  a  huzzay ! "  After  giving  them 
which  intellectual  gratification,  he  went  home 
to  breakfast.  Our  fathers  read  these  simple 
tales  with  fond  pleasure ;  laughed  at  these 
very  small  jokes ;  liked  the  old  man  who 
poked  his  nose  into  every  cottage ;  who  lived 
on  plain  wholesome  roast  and  boiled ;  who 
despised  your  French  kickshaws ;  who  was 
a  true  hearty  old  English  gentleman.  You 
may  have  seen  Gilray's  famous  print  of  him 
— ^in  the  old  wig,  in  the  stout  old  hideous 
Windsor  uniform— as  the  King  of  Brobding- 
nag,  peering  at  a  little  Gulliver,  whom  he 

,  holds  up  in  his  hand,  whilst  in  the  other  he 
has  an  opera-glass  through  which  he  sur- 
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veys  the  pigmy  ?  Our  fathers  chose  to  set 
up  George  as  the  type  of  a  great  king ;  and 
the  little  Gulliver  was  the  great  Napoleon. 
We  prided  ourselves  on  our  prejudices ;  we 
blustered  and  bragged  with  absurb  vain- 
glory ;  we  dealt  to  our  enemy  a  monstrous 
injustice  of  contempt  and  scorn  f  we  fought 
him  with  all  weapons,  mean  as  well  as  heroic. 
There  was  no  lie  we  would  not  believe,  no 
charge  of  crime  which  our  furious  prejudice 
would  not  credit.  I  thought  at  one  time  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  lies  which  the 
French  had  written  against. us,  and  we  had 
published  against  them  during  the  war :  it 
would  be  a  strange  memorial  of  popular 
falsehood. 

Their  majestieft  were  very  sociable  poten- 
tates :  and  the  Court  Chronicler  tells  of  nu- 
merous visits  which  they  paid  to  their  sub- 
jects, .  gentle  and  simple ;  with  whom  they 
dined ;  at  whose  great  country-houses  they 
stopped ;  or  at  whose  poorer  lodgings  they 
ai&bly  partook  of  tea  and  bread  and  butt^. 
Some  of  the  great  folks  spent  enormous 
sums  in  entertaining  their  sovereigns.  As 
marks  of  special  favor,  the  king  and  qu^en* 
sometimes  stood  as  sponsors  for  the  children 
of  the  nobility.  We  find  Lady  Salisbury 
was  so  honored  in  the  year  1786 :  and  in 
the  year  1802,  Lady  Chesterfield.  The  Court 
News  TolsLtes  how  her  ladyship  received  their 
majesties  on  a  state  bed  "  dressed  with  white 
satin  and  a  profusion  of  lace :  the  counter- 
pane of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  the  bed  of  crimson  satin  lined  with 
white."  The  child  was  first  brought  by  the 
nurse  to  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  who  pre- 
sided as  chief  nurse.  Then  the  marchioness 
handed  baby  to  the  queen.  Then  the  queen 
handed  the  little  darUng  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  officiating  clergyman;  and, 
the  ceremony  over,  a  cup  of  caudle  was  pre- 
sented by  the  earl  to  his  majesty  on  one 
knee,  on  a  large  gold  waiter,  placed  on  a 
crimson  velvet  cushion.  Misfortunes  would 
occur  in  these  interesting  genuflectory  cere- 
monies of  royal  worship.  Bubb  Dodington, 
Lord  Melcombe,  a  very  fat,  pufiy  man,  in  a 
most  gorgeous  court-suit,  had  to  kneel,  Cum- 
berland says,  and  was  so  fat  and  so  tight 
that  he  could  not  get  up  again.  '<  Kneel,  sir 
kneel ! "  cried  my  lord  in  waiting  to  a  coun- 
try mayor  who  had  to  read  an  address,  but 
who  went  on  with  his  compliment  standing. 
**  Kneel,  sir,  kneel ! "    cries  my  lord,  in 
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dreadful  alarm.  "  I  can't ! "  saya  the  mayor, 
turning  round ;  don't  you  see  I  have  got  a 
wooden  leg  ?  " 

In  the  capital  Burhei^  Diary  and  LdterSt 
the  home  and  court  life  of  good  old  King 
George  and  good  old  Queen  Charlotte  are 
presented  at  portentous  length.  The  king 
'  rose  erery  morning  at  six :  and  had  two 
hours  to  himself.  He  thought  it  effeminate 
to  have  a  carpet  in  his  bedroom.  Shortly 
before  eight,  the  queen  and  the  royal  family 
were  always  ready  for  him,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  king's  chapel  in  the  castle. 
There  were  no  fires  in  the  passages:  the 
chapel  was  scarcely  alight :  princesses,  gor- 
emesses,  equerries  grumbled  and  caught 
cold :  but  cold  or  hot,  it  Vas  their  duty  to 
go :  and,  wet  or  dry,  light  or  dark,  the  stout 
old  George  was  always  in  his  place  to  say 
amen  to  the  chaplain. 

The  queen's  character  is  represented  in 
Barney  at  full  length.  She  was  a  sensible, 
most  decorous  woman;  a  very  grand  lady 
on  state  occasions,  simple  enough  in  ordi- 
nary life ;  well  read  as  times  went,  and  giv- 
ing shrewd  opinions  about  books;  stingy, 
but  not  unjust ;  noVgenerally  unkind. to  her 
dependants,  but  invincible  in  her  notions  of 
etiquette,  and  quite  angry  if  her  people  suf- 
fered ill-health  in  her  service.  She  gave 
Miss  Burney  a  shabby  pittance,  and  led  the 
poor  young  woman  a  life  which  wellnigh 
killed  her.  She  never  thought  but  that  she 
was  doing  Burney  the  greatest  favor,  in  tak- 
ing her  from  freedom,  fame,  and  competence, 
and  killing  her  off  with  languor  in  that  dreary 
court.  It  was  not  dreary  to  her.  Had  she 
been  servant  instead  of  mistress,  her  spirit 
would  never  have  broken  down :  she  never 
would  have  put  a  pin  out  of  place,  or  been 
a  moment  from  her  duty.  8ht  waa  not 
weak,  and  she  could  not  pardon  those  who 
were.  She  was  perfectly  correct  in  life,  and 
she  hated  poor  sinners  with  a  rancor  such 
as  virtue  sometimes  has.  She  must  have 
had  awful  private  trials  of  her  own:  not 
merely  with  her  children,  but  with  her  hus- 
band, in  those  long  days  about  which  no- 
body will  ever  know  any  thing  now ;  when 
he  was  not  quite  insane ;  when  his  incessant 
tongue  was  babbling  foUy,  rage,  persecu- 
tion :  and  she  had  to  smile  and  be  respectful 
and  attentive  under  his  intolerable  ennui. 
The  queen  bore  all  her  duties  stoutly,  as  she 
expected  others  to  bear  them.    At  a  state 
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christening,  the  lady  who  hold  the  infant  was 
,  tired  arid  looked  unwell,  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  asked  permission  for  her  to  sit  down- 
"  Let  her  stand,"  said  the  queen,  flicking  the 
snuff  off  her  sleeve.  She  woidd  have  stood,  the 
resolute  old  woman,  if  she  had  had  to  hold 
the  child  till  his  beard  was  grown.  "  I  am 
seventy  years  of  age,"  the  queen  said,  facing 
a  mob  of  ruffians  who  stopped  her  sedan : 
"  I  have  been  fifty  years  queen  of  England, 
and  I  never  was  insulted  before."  Fearless, 
rigid,  unforgiving  little  queen !  I  don't  won- 
d^  her  sons  revolted  from  her. 

Of  all  the  figures  in  that  large  family  group 
which  surrounds  George  and  his  queen,  the 
prettiest,  I  think,  is  the  father's  darling,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  pathetic  for  her  beauty,  her 
sweetness,  her  early  death,  and  for  the  ex- 
treme passionate  tenderness  with  which  her 
father  loved  her.  This  was  his  Sftvorite 
amongst  all  the  children :  of  his  sox\b,  he 
loved  the  Duke  of  York  best.  Burney  tells 
a  sad  story  of  the  poor  old  man  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  how  eager  he  was  to  have  tMs 
darling  son  with  him.  The  king's  house  was 
not  big  enough  to  hold  the  prince ;  and  his 
£Bither  had  a  portable  house  erected  close  to 
his  own,  and  at  huge  pains,  so  that  his  dear 
Frederick  should  be  near  him.  He  clung  on 
his  arm  all  the  time  of  his  visit ;  talked  to 
no  one  else ;  had  talked  of  no  one  else  for 
some  time  before.  The  prince,  so  long  ex- 
pected, stayed  but  a  single  night.  He  had 
business  in  London  the  next  day,  he  said* 
The  dulness  of  the  old  king's  court  stupefied 
York  and  the  other  big  sons  of  George  HL 
They  scared  equerries  and  ladies,  frightened 
the  modest  little  circle,  with  their  coarse 
spirits  and  loud  talk.  Of  little  comfrnt,  in- 
deed, were  the  king's  sons  to  the  king. 

But  the  pretty  Amelia  was  his  darling; 
and  the  little  maiden,  prattlmg  and  smiling 
in  the  ibnd  arms  of  that  old  father,  is  a  sweet 
image  to  look  on.  There  is  a  family  picture 
in  Burney,  which  a  man  must  be  very  hard- 
hearted not  to  like.  She  describes  an  a^r- 
dinner  walk  of  the  royal  family  at  Wind- 
sor :  "  It  was  a  really  mighty  pretty  proces- 
sion," she  says.  **  The  little  princess,  just 
turned  of  three  years  old,  in  a  roab-coat  cov- 
ered with  fine  muslin,  a  dressed  close  cap, 
white  gloves,  and  fan,  walked  on  alone  and 
first,  highly  delighted  with  the  parade,  and 
turning  from  side  to  side  to  see  everybody 
as  she  passed;  for  all  the  terraoers  stand  np 
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against  the  walls,  to  make  a  clear  passage 
for  the  royal  family  the  moment  they  come 
in  sight.  Then  followed  the  king  and  queen, 
no  less  delighted  with  the  joy  of  their  little 
darling.  The  princess  royal  leaning  on  Lady 
Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  the  Princess  Augusta 
holding  by  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  led  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Bertie,  followed.  Office  here  takes  place  of 
rank,"  says  Bumey, — to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Lady  E.  Waldegrave,  as  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, walked  before  a  duchess ; — "  Gen- 
eral Bude,  and  the  Duke  of  Montague,  and 
Major  Price  as  equerry,  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession."  One  sees  it :  the  band 
playing  its  old  music,  the  sun  shining  on  the 
nappy,  loyal  crowd ;  and  lighting  the  ancient 
batuements,  the  rich  elms,  and  puiple  land- 
scape, and  bright  greensward;  the  royal 
standard  droopmg  from  the  great  tower 
vondcr ;  as  old  Qeorge  passes,  followed  by 
his  race,  preceded  by  the  charming  infant, 
who  caresses  the  crowd  with  her  mnocent 
smiles.  , 

*'  On  sight  of  Mrs.  Delany,  the  king  in- 
stantly stopped  to  speak  to  her ;  the  queen, 
of  course,  and  the  little  princess,  and  all  the 
rest,  stood  stilL  They  talked  a  good  while 
with  the  sweet  old  laay,  during  which  time 
the  king  once  or  twice  addressed  hiniself  to 
me.  I  caught  the  queen's  eye,  and  saw  in 
H  a  little  surprise,  but  by  no  means  any  dis- 
pleasure, to  see  me  of  the  party.  The  little 
princess  went  up  to  Mrs.  Delany,  of  whom 
she  is  very  fond,  and  behayed  uke  a  little 
an^l  to  her.    She  then,  with  a  look  of  in- 

2uiry  and  recollection,  came  behind  Mrs. 
)clany  to  look  at  me.  '  I  am  afraid,'  said 
I,  in  a  whisper,  and  stooping  down,  '  your 
royal  highness  does  not  remember  meP' 
Her  answer  was  an  arch  little  smile,  and  a 
nearer  approach,  with  her  lips  pouted  out  to 
kiss  me.  * 

The  pnncess  wrote  yerses  herself^  and 
there  are  some  pretty  plaintive  lines  attrib- 
ut4id  to  her,  wmch  are  more  touching  than 
better  poetry  :-^ 

*'  Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  yoang, 
I  lauglicd,  and  danced,  and  talked,  and  song : 
And.  prond  of  health,  of  freedom  vaio, 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain : 
Conclading,  in  those  boors  of  Klee, 
That  all  the  world  was  made  tor  me. 

"  But  when  the  boar  of  trial  came. 
When  fiiekness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 
When  folly's  ^y  pnrsuits  were  o'er, 
And  I  could  sing  and  dance  no  more, 
k  then  occurred,  bow  sad  'twould  be 
Were  this  world  ooly  made  for  me." 

The  poor  soul  quitted  it— and  ere  yet  she 
was  diead  the  agtmiied  fother  was  in  sooh  a 


state,  that  the  officers  round  about  him  were 
obliged  to  set  watchers  over  him,  and  from 
November,  1810,  George  IIL  ceased  to  reign. 
All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  his  mal- 
ady: all  history  presents  no  sadder  figure 
than  that  of  the  old  man,  blind  and  deprived 
of  reason,  wandering  through  the  rooms  of 
his  palace,  addressing  imaginary  parliaments, 
reviewing  &ncied  troops,  holdmg  ghostly 
courts.  I  have  seen  ms  picture  as  it  was 
taken  at  this  time,  hanging  in  the  apartment 
of  his  daughter,  the  Lanq^vine  of  Hesse 
Hombourg — amidst  books  and  Windsor  fur- 
niture, and  a  hundred  fond  reminiscences  of 
her  English  home.  The  poor  old  father  is 
represented  in  a  purple  gown,  his  snowy 
beard  falling  over  his  breast — the  star  of  his 
famous  order  still  idly  shining  on  it.  He 
was  not  only  sightless :  he  became  utterly 
deaf.  All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  hu- 
man voices,  fidl  the  pleasures  of  this  world  of 
God,  were  taken  firom  him.  Some  slight 
lucid  moments  he  had ;  in  one  of  which,  the 
queen,  desiring  to  see  him,  entered  the  room, 
and  found  him  singing  a  hymn,  and  accom- 
panying himself  at  the  harpsichord.  When 
ne  had  finished,  he  knelt  aown  and  prayed 
aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and 
then  for  the  nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer 
for  himself,  that  it  might  please  God  to  avert 
his  heavy  cidamity  from  Aim,  but  if  not,  to 

five  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then 
urst  into  tears,  and  his  reason  again  fled. 
What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story  $ 
what  words  save  the  simplest  are  requisite  to 
tell  it?  It  is  too  terrible  for  tears.  The 
thought  of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in 
submission  before  the  Ituler  of  kings  and 
men,  the  Monarch  Supreme  over  empires 
and  republics,  the  inscrutable  Dispenser  of 
life,  death,  happiness,  victory.  '*0  broth- 
ers," I  said  to  those  who  heard  me  first  in 
America — **  O  brothers !  speaking  the  same 
dear  mother  tongue — O  comrades  !  enemies 
no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand  to- 
gether as  we  stand  by  this  royal  corpse,  and 
call  a  truce  to  battle !  Low  he  lies  to  whom 
the  proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who 
was  cast  lower  than  the  poorest :  dead,  whom 
millions  prayed  for  in  vain.  Driven  off  his 
throne ;  buffetted  by  rude  hands  ;^  with  his 
children  in  revolt ;  tne  darling  of  his  old  age 
killed  before  him  untimely  *,  our  Lear  hai^s 
over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries, '  Cordelia, 
Cordelia,  stay  a  little ! ' 
"  '  Yex  not  his  ghost— oh  I  let  him  pass — he  hates 
him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer ! ' 
Hush !  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  solemn 

frave !  Sound,  Trumpets,  a  mouia^  march, 
all,  Dark  Ciurtain,  unon  his  pageant,*  his 
pride,  Ins  gnet  his  awrol  tragedy  I " 
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From  The  Economist. 
LOST  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 


Briiiah  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Oxford,  1860.  A  Paper  on  the 
Lost  Polar  Expedition  and  Possible  Be- 
covery  of  its  Scientific  Documents,  read 
on  Thursday,  June  28,  before  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Ethnological  Section.  By 
W.  JParker  Snow.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Supplementary  Remarks,  containing 
an  Analysis  and  dritical  Examination  of 
Facts  and  Opinions  on  the  Subject,  de- 
monstrating the  Probability  of  Survivers 
yet  being  found.  London:  Edward  Stan- 
ford. 

When  last  year  it  was  announced  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  that  the  steam 
yacht  Fox,  Captain  M'Clintock,  had  returned 
in  safety  from  the  arctic  regions,  bringing 
positive  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the  lost 
Franklin  Expedition,  the  interest  excited  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world  was  deep  and  universaL  A 
perusal  of  the  report  made  by  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  expedition  to  the  admiralty  of 
h^  proceedings,  while  it  secured  general  ad- 
miration for  the  enterprise  and  perseverence 
which  had  accomplished  so  much,  left,  how- 
ever, on  the  minds  of  some  a  rather  strong 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  in  which  the  question  was  after 
all  left.  This  feeling  with  the  reflecting  few 
assumed  a  still  more  decided  character  on 
the  publication  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock's 
book  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  in 
which  the  author  so  elaborately  tries  to  per- 
suade his  readers  that  all  is  accomplished 
that  can  ever  be  done  towards  elucidating 
the  fate  of  the  companions  of  iPranklin,  and 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  are 
any  survivors  *of  the  hundred  and  five  who 
(according  to  the  record  found  by  Captain 
M'Qintock)  left  on  the  26th  of  April,  1848, 
for  Back's  Fish  River,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Crozier.  The  mass  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  no  doubt  acquiesced  in  the  au- 
thority rather  than  the  reasoning  of  an  officer 
who  had  so  good  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  appeared  to  some  that,  in 
Captain  M'Clintock's  arguments,  assertion 
and  theory  were  made  too  much  to  take  the 
place  of  a  critical  examination  of  facts. 

One  officer,  Captain  Snow,  of  the  mercan- 
tile marin^  ventured  to  maintain  openly  the 
unsatisfq^pKry  character  of  the  information 
obtained,  and  to  hint  at  further  efforts  being 


called  for  in  the  interests  alike  of  science 
and  humanity ;  but  he  was  pooh-poohed  in 
a  rather  too  peremptory  manner  by  those 
who  had  themselves  protested  before  the 
equipment  of  the  Fox  against  the  hasty 
"  finality  "  assumptions  which  would  have  de- 
prived us  even  of  the  little  information  which 
we  now  possess.  But,  notwithstanding,  Cap- 
tain Snow  has  persevered  in  keeping  the 
subject  before  the  public,  and  at  last  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
British  Association,  and  converting  several 
of  his  opponents  to  the  views  which  he  then 
propounded.  Sir  John  Richardson,  indeed, 
still  maintains  that  the  men  of  the'  lost  ex- 
pedition must  have  all  perished  throu^ 
scurvy,  the  provisions  having  been  all  bad; 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  remains  of  a  vessel 
would  be  found ;  that  no  white  men  could 
live  for  any  length  of  time  there ;  that  the 
records  would  have  been  destroyed  by  bears ; 
and  that  the  navigation  of  the  north  coast 
of  the  American  continent  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  But  he  appears  to  be  contra- 
dicted in  these  statements  by  his  own  de- 
liberate declarations  on  previous  occasions, 
and  by  the  facts  themselves  as  far  ns  they 
have  actuaUy  been  elucidated.  Captain  Om- 
manney,  while  agreeing  with  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson in  other  points,  does  not  think  the 
provisions  were  all  so  bad,  or  they  would 
never  have  gone  on  instead  of  returning  j 
and  a  similar  argument  is  very  effiectively 
urged  by  Cfiptain  Snow  as  to  the  improba- 
bility of  men  enfeebled  as  Sir  John  Richard- 
son supposes  them  to  have  been,  undertak- 
ing the  long  march  to  Back's  River,  instead 
of  the  far  shorter  route  to  the  stores  at  Fury 
Beach.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  himself  "in  favor  of  re- 
newed efforts  as  proposed  by  Captain  Snow, 
who  had  the  arctic  officers  rather  with  than 
against  him  on  the  subject."  Dr.  Rae,  who  se 
report  (derived  from  the  Esquimaux)  it  was 
which  was  first  declared  to  be  final  and  suffi- 
cient as  to  the  fate  of  Franklin,  stated  his 
belief  that  **  the  lost  crews  had  visited  the 
Fish  River  to  hunt,  but  not  to  travel  over- 
land home ;  finding  the  hunt  not  successfld, 
no  doubt  many  wandered  elsetchere,  and  the 
rest  perished.  With  regard  to  Captain  Snow's 
plan,  he  quite  agreed  with  it  as  practicable, 
and  especially  in  a  small  vesscL"  Captain 
Ommanncy  had  just  protested  against  the 
use  of  a  small  vesseL    *'  A  small  vessel  and 
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small  crew,"  continued  Dr.  Rae,  "  were  de- 
cidedly the  best ;  and  a  new  attempt  shoidd 
be  made  as  Captain  Snow  proposed.  He 
belieted  that  the  records  could  be  found, 
though  he  had  no  faith  in  any  of  the  lost 
party  being  alive.  A  good  summer  search 
was  to  be  strongly  commended."  Captain 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  have  both  previously 
expressed  still  more  decided  opinions  in  fa- 
TOT  of  the  expediency  of  another  search  such 
as  Captain  Snow  proposes.  The  object  of 
that  gallant  seaman  is  to  go  as  far  as  he  can 
in  a  small  vessel  along  the  American  coast 
up  to  King  William  Island,  and  then  search 
in  summer  lime  by  boat,  and  not  at  all  to 
depend  upon  mere  land  journeys  ;  and,  after 
the  contrariety  of  views  by  arctic  men  which 
the  project  has  elicited,  the  public  will 
scarcely  lay  much  stress  on  the  dogmatic 
assertions  by  which  it  was  at  first  met.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  announced  from  the 
chair  of  the  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tiou,  at  which  the  paper  was  read,  that  a 
subscription  had  been  opened  in  Oxford  at 
the  Old  Bank,  and  in  London  subscriptions 
are  received  by  Messrs.  Biddulph,  Cocks, 
and  Co.,  43  Charing  Cross,  to  the  credit  of 
"Snow's  Renewed  Arctic  Search."  The 
committee  are  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart, 
Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same,  and  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row; and  several  subscribers  are  already 
announced,  among  w'aom  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Collinson  is  prominent. 

In  the  supplement  and  notes  to  vhe  little 
publicatioi^  bi^fore  us.  Captain  Snow  enters 
on  a  fuX  critical  examination  of  the  facts 
which  we  already  possess  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  expedition,  and  we  think  few  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without  a 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  project.  Some  very 
CIU90U8  points  are  brought  out  by  this  ex- 
amination. The  statement  by  the  Esquimaux 
as  to  the  position  in  which  they  saw  and  vis- 
ited one  of  the  ships,  is  brought  into  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  fact  that  no  Esquimaux 
had  visited  the  west  side  of  the  island,  as 
evidenced  by  the  undisturbed  state  of  the 
stores  and  articles  found  there ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  is  raised  that  the  ship  drifted 
ODwards  and  came  ashore  at  quite  a  different 
pointy  near  where  the  Esquimaux  were  foimd 
during  the  last  expedition  in  possession  of 
sach  numerous  articles.  The  reiteration  of 
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the  supposed  mistake  as  to  the  date  of  the 
winter  at  Beechy  Island  in  two  distinct  doc- 
uments— one  of  which  had  been  again  pe- 
rused without  any  correction  being  made  by 
those  who  added  the  additional  facts  as  to 
the  Fish  River  expedition,  gives  rise. to  a 
query  as  to  whether  the  second  winter  was 
not  really  passed  at  Beechy  Island.  The 
absence  from  the  record  of  all  complaints  of 
distress  or  starvatioliu  taken  along  with  the 
various  reports  of  the  Esquimaux  which 
bring  down  the  existence  of  survivors  of  the 
expedition  to  a  very  much  later  date,  are 
facts  not  very  favorable  to  the  theory  of 
Captain  M'Clintock  as  to  their  deplorable 
condition.  There  are  many  other  facts — 
such  as  the  absence  of  all  graves  or  bones 
at  Montreal  Island,  where  a  party  of  the 
crews  are  said  by  the  Esquimaux  to  hav« 
died,  and  the  statements  as  to  the  existence 
of  white  men  on  the  neighboring  coasts  of 
America,  which  are  to  be  found  in  several 
of  the  Arctic  Blue  Books — which  seem  to 
point  to  one  solution ;  viz.,  that  the  Esqui- 
maux are  far  better  acquainted  with  the  fate 
of  the  expedition  than  they  choose  to  admit,, 
and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  few 
of  the  crews  may  be  still  living  among  them 
unable  to  escape,  and  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  life  of  the  natives.  On  this 
point  we  may  give  as  an  example  the  case 
formerly  dwelt  upon  by  Miss  Cracroft,  Lady, 
Franklin's  niece : — 

<<It  is  not  generally  known  that  when 
Captain  M'Clure  in  the  Investigator  touched 
in  1850  at  Cape  Warren,  a  little  to  the  end' 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  his  communication 
with  the  shore  was  opposed  with  .every  hos- 
tile demonstration  by  the  natives,  who  were 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers..  He,, 
however,  effected  a  landing,  upon  which  the 
whole  body  took  to  their  baiders,  carrying 
with  them  their  most  valuable  possessions ; 
two  or  three  only  remained ;  viz.,  an  old  chief 
with  his  son  wno  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
eased foot,  and  could  not  be  moved. 

*'  The  first  object  which  arrestedthe  atten- 
tion -of  the  landm^  i>arty*-of  whom  one  was 
the  Moravian  missionary  and  interpreter, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition — was  a 
grave  which  they  confidentljr  believed  to  be 
uiat  of  a  European,  but  theur  approach  to  it 
was  prevented  by  the  violent  demonstrations 
of  the  natives.  On  the  departure  of  tiiese 
»le,  communication  was  easily  effected' 
the  old  chief,  who  infonsd  them  that 


it  waa  the  grave  of  one  of  a  _ 
who  had  arrived  in  two  boats,^ 
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built  themselves  a  hut  near  the  spot  where 
they  were;  but  on  beinj^  asked  when  this 
happened,  he  answered  with  the  usual  vague- 
ness of  these  people,  'it  might  have  been 
last  year,  or  it  miffht  have  been  when  I  was 
a  child.*  After  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
party  l^e  rest  had  gone  away,  and  the  chief 
added,  that  the  murderer  had  decamped  on 
seeing  the  ship,  believing  that  it  had  come 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  white  man.  The 
chief,  who  had  a  brass  button  in  his  ear, 
which  he  said  he  had  got  from  one  of  the 
boat  party,  offered  to  accompany  Captain 
M'Clure  to  the  grave,  and  also  to  the  hut 
where  the  white  men  had  lived,  but  the  offer 
was  declined.  Captain  M'Clure  writes  in 
his  published  despatches  that  the*  weather 
became  foggy,  and  he  therefore  returned  to 
the  ship!  The  next  day  an  attempt  was 
made  to  find  the  hut  spoken  of  by  the  chie£ 
Two  huts  were  found  standing  together  and 
were  examined,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
certainty  that  the  right  spot  had  been  found, 
as  the  chief  spoke  of  one  hut.  The  grave 
was  never  visited,  nor  were  the  services  of 
the  chief  sought  for,  as  a  guide  to  the  hut. 

"The  above  narrative  is  rendered  still 
more  painfully  unsatis&ctory  by  a  disclosure 
made  by  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, viz.,  that  a  man  dressed  in  European 
clothing  was  distinctly  seen  among  the  na- 
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tives  on  the  shore.  He  fled  with  the  rest 
The  fact  was  openly  spoken  of  in  the  ship  at 
the  time,  but  was  sdlowed  to  pass  unheeaed. 
« There  is  nothing  to  explain  away  the 
above  circumstances  ^recorded  in  the  des- 
patches of  Captain  M'Clure,  and  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Dr.  Armstrong,  surgeon  of  the  Inves- 
tigator), though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
represent  them  as  unimportant  and  refera- 
ble to  the  movements  of  former  expeditions. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  wdULen  their 
force,  by  throwing  doubt  upon  the  inevitable 
supposition  that  they  referred  to  the  Frank- 
lin Expedition,  is  tnere  any  one  who  can 
feel  satisfied  with  mere  theory  when  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  are  so  ob- 
vious P  " 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  to 
science  of  the  recovery  of  the  records  of  the 
expedition.  It  is  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration what  may  not  be  produced  by 
careful  search— conducted  not  early  in  the 
year  as  Captain  M'Clintock*s  was,  bvi  in  tk€ 
summer  time  when  the  mow  is  mdM,  and 
within  a  certain  ascertained  area.  But  of 
the  grounds  on  which  Captain  Snow's  appeal 
is  founded,  his  pages  themselves  can  akms 
give  an  adequate  idea,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  xeadsrs. 


Witty  Satikos  of  Chablss  II. — "  I  have 
made  a  collection,"  says  Walpole,  "  of  die  witty 
sayings  o^  Charles  II.,  and  a  collection  of  6oa- 
mots  bv  people  who  only  said  one  witty  thing  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives." — Walpoliana, 
vol.  i.  p.  58. 

According  to  Mr.  Cnnningham,  in  his  Story 
ofNtU  Gwyn,  p.  94.,  **  both  these  collections  are, 
it  is  believed,  unfortunately  lost ;  "  but  is  there 
any  hope  of  discovering,  with  the  aid  of  "  N.  & 
Q./'  that  they  are  extant  ?  Abhba 

— i^jtef  oncf  Qitmsf. 

MsANmo  OP  "  End  "  as  used  bt  Buktak, 
1684. — Richardson  gives  more  than  twenty  uses, 
but  not  one  which  illttstrates  Bnnyan's  old  Sax- 
onism.  His,  ''the  point  we  intend  to  reach," 
comes  the  nearest.  I  have  thou^it  and  hanted 
in  vain  for  what  any  village  politician  in  Ped- 
fordshire  wdhid  explain,  and  wonder  at  the  ig- 
norance of  the  inquirer. 

"  Having  got  some  little  smattering  of  Em- 
manael's  things  by  the  end." — Holy  War, 

"Knew  him!  I  was  a  great  companion  of 
his ;  I  was  with  with  him  most  an  eoa."— iPify. 
Prig,,  Part  2.;  Diabgue  between  Qteatbeart 


and  Honest,  about  Mr.  Fearing,  before  di^ 
came  to  the  house  of  Gains. 

The  author's  Apology  for  the  Pilgrim,  Part 
1.: — 
**  Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 

And  quickly  had  ray  thoughts  on  black  and 
white. 

For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end, 

8till  as  I  pulled  it  came :  and  so  I  penned 

It  down  .  .  ." 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  enlighten 
me  as  to  Bnnyan's  use  of  the  woid  ''end"  in 
the  above  extracts  !  Geobob  Opsob. 

Hackney.  — Notes  and  Queriea. 

"  Bubthbn'd  PiLGBiM."— Can  anv  reader 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  recollect  ever  seeing  the  following 
allegory  in  print  ?  The  Burtlten^d  Pilgrim  He^ 
leased,  etc.,  of  about  the  date  1750,  commencing 
with  these  words,  "  There  lived  a  man  m  ye 
City  of  Destruction  named  Graceless."  The  m- 
troduction  is  a  poem  of  seventy-nine  lines,  tnd 
a  poem  of  fifty-eight  lines  concludes  the  worit. 
D.  Sbdowick. 

San  Street,  City.         — JVotei  and  Qaeries. 
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From  The  Saturday  BeTieii% 
SENTIMENTAL  WRITING. 
Thbbb  is  nothing  which  so  much  offends 
against  the  taste  of  an  educated  gentleman 
ma  second-rate  sentimentalism.  There  is 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  so  fefireshing  as 
to  be  able  to  betake  ourselves,  firom  the  spec- 
imens of  it  that  arc  so  common  now-a-days, 
to  the  works  of  those  great  sentimental  hu- 
morists whose  pages  appear  as  fresh  as  ever, 
despite  all  the  years  which  separate  us  from 
them.  Placed  by  their  side,  the  efforts  of 
most  of  our  modem  writers  seem  nothing 
more  than  sorry  tricks  for  drawing  tears 
which  ought  never  to  be  drawit,  and  raising 
within  us  emotions  frequently  disproportion- 
ate to-— frequently  unworthy  of— the  occa- 
sion. If,  indeed,  ephemeral  success  were 
the  true  test  of  literary  excellence,  our  mod- 
em authors  might  be  considered  consummate 
artists.  It  is  something,  no  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  hearts  of  a  great  number 
of  one's  fellow-creatures.  Popular  senti- 
m^itality,  like  popular  preaching,  is  a  proof 
of  a  certain  power.  But  a  populfur  sentimen- 
talist stands  to  the  troe  master  of  his  art  as 
a  riietorician  to  a  true  orator.  He  affects  us, 
perhaps,  and  powerftilly  affects  us,  but  we 
r^ient  the  next  moment  that  we  haTC  been 
conquered  by  an  artifice,  and  are  justly  in- 
dignant with  him  and  witii  ourseWes.  When 
Mr.  Thackeray  sighs  over  his  youth  as  it 
seems  to  slip  away  from  him,  when  lir. 
Dickens  drops  a  tear  over  a  consumptiye  in- 
Cuif  s  graye,  we  sigh  with  the  one  and  we 
mourn  with  the  other  i  for  both  have  a  chann 
with  which  they  fudnate  us,  and  are  pro- 
ficients in  the  science  of  softening  unwary 
souls.  But  we  dose  the  book  with  a  feeling 
that  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  weakness. 
We  bhish  as  we  lay  it  down,  for  we  are  con- 
seions  that,  so  fiir  as  we  have  been  moved, 
it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  slight 
portion  of  sdf-respect  When  the  fit  has 
passed,  we  take  it  up  again,  and  wonder  at 
the  slightnesa  of  the  pathos  that  so  stirred 
us,  and,  if  we  axe  tempted  again  to  suc- 
cumb, we  steel  owselves  against  the  hallu- 
cination. This  is  but  the  music  of  the  Si- 
rens, we  say — let  us  dose  our  ears. 

That  a  writer  succeeds  in  touching  us  is, 
then,  no  proof  that  he  is  a  real  artist.  Many 
passions  and  affections  agitate  a  man  which 
■re  either  intrinsieallybad  or  absolutely  spn- 
tioiit.    Much  painting  that  seems  pathetic 
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enough  is  not  real  painting,  has  no  perma^ 
nent  truth,  and  loses  its  force  when  the  in- 
fluence which  overcame  us  is  exhibited  in  its 
true  colors.  Few  things  are  more  thor- 
oughly an  index  of  a  cidtivated  mind  than 
the  way  in  which  it  is  able  to  master  itself  in 
the  presence  of  fictitious  sentiment,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  genuine.  Self-control  is 
as  valuable  an  element  in  mental  as  it  is  in  < 
moral  strength.  It  is  less  the  gift  of  nature 
than  of  habit.  It  comes  to  us  after  a  course 
of  discipline  and  training,  and  is  not  ac- 
quired on  a  sudden.  Just  as  an  unformed 
moral  character  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
gusts  of  passion  which  would  never  for  one 
moment  ruffle  a  strong  man,  an  unformed 
taste  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  pathetic 
mannerist  who  practises  upon  it  Indeed, 
the  connection  between  moral  and  intellec- 
tual weakness  is  consideraJ>le.  We  may  be 
ftke  that  the  man  who  is  so'  lightly  influ- 
enced by  fictitious  sorrow  has  some  great 
feebleness  at  bottom.  He  who  is  affected 
overmuch  at  the  sight  of  alien  passion  is 
likely  to  be  passion-tossed  himself  by  little 
passions.  Tliis  inferior  sentimentalism  is  of 
two  kinds— it  is  dther  excessive  in  degree, 
or  absolutely  bad.  Either  it  affects  us  in  an 
improper  way,  or  it  affects  us  when  we  ought 
not  to  be  affected  at  all.  The  false  senti- 
mentalist is  sofbll  of  his  subject  that  he  for- 
gets the  dignity  of  his  readers,  who,  if  they 
are  men,  wOl  not  choose  to  be  more  thain 
dignified  spectators  of  the  most  moumftd 
drama.  He  is  unmanned  himse]^,  and  wishes 
them  to  be  unmanned  as  weU.  Perhaps  he 
cbooses  a  theme  which,  compared  wi^  the 
great  realities  around  us,  is  so  trivial  or  un- 
substantial that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  in- 
vested with  pathos.  Looking  on  life,  he  is 
quite  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  all  its 
little  sorrows.  He  has  the  &miliarity  to  ask 
us  to  let  ourselves  be  overwhelmed  too. 
Perhaps  he  asks  for  more  feeling  than  we 
are  lawfrdly  entitled  to  give,  and  then  he 
tries  to  wring  it  from  us  by  surprise.  Yet 
why  should  we  yield  to  a  prodigality  of  sen- 
timent in  the  case  of  o^ers,  which  reason 
and  self-contirol  would  prohibit  were  the  case 
our  ownP  It  is  true  the  author  does  what 
he  does  on  a  plea  which  at  first  seems  plau- 
sible. He  bases  his  appeal  on  the  argument 
of  our  common  humanity.  .BA0  4ffm,nt%<l 
hmKanian^dKemmjmto.  '^■s|^tezt 
which  he  rides,  so  to  speak,  to  cmth. 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  all  much  in  com- 
mon ;  but  what  we  have  most  in  common  is 
this — that  wc  are  all  isolated.  Man  is  more 
than  a  combination  of  passions  common  to 
his  kind.  Beyond  them  and  behind  them, 
an  inner  life,  whose  current,  we  think  we 
know  within  us,  flows  on  in  solitary  still- 
ness. It  lies  deep  beneath  all  flashes  on 
the  surface.  Just  as  the  fancy  of  men  in 
dreams  traverses  earth  and  heaven  but  can- 
not get  away  from  one  heavy  weight — ^the 
presence  of  a  self,  of  a  centre  round  which 
aU  revolves — so  is  the  solitude  oi  self  the 
only  tangible  idea  we  can  assign  to  it.  Hab- 
its change,  convictions  alter,  even  tastes  die 
away.  But  the  soul,  by  a  mysterious  exer- 
cise of  its  own  vitality,  moves  on  from  phase 
to  phase,  from  gloom  to  sunshine,  from  faith 
to  weakness,  from  activity  to  repose.  Friend- 
ship itself  has  nothing  in  common  with  this 
dark  sensibility,  so  repellent  and  so  forbid^ 
ding — ^much  less  may  a  stranger  penetrate 
to  these  untrodden  shores.  It  is  to  this  feel- 
ing of  individuality  that  the  highest  art  ap- 
peals ;  and  therefore  the  pleasure  that  we 
take  in  it  is  a  painful  pleasure.  It  is  pleas- 
ant, because  it  reaches  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  our  nature — it  is  painful,  because  the 
sense  of  these  hidden  springs  is  bitter. 

This  unconsciousness  of  separation  from 
the  world — this  conviction,  not  only  of  our 
own,  but  of  other  men's  dignity — ^true  senti- 
mcntaligm  conciliates.  A  great  sentimental- 
ist knows  the  feeling  himself,  and  respecta 
it  in  others.  Ho  is  not  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  us  over  his  grief.  He  does  not  wish  that 
we  should  do  more  than  listen  to  his  story 
as  grave  strangers  listen  to  a  melancholy 
historj'.  A  great  writer  comes,  and  with  a 
touch  of  his  genius  shows  us  the  whole  world 
as  kin.  Does  he  try  to  break  down  the  nat- 
ural barriers  between  us  and  it?  On  the 
contrary,  he  recognizes  to  the  full  the  great 
fact  of  our  necessary  isolation.  But  he 
shows  us  that  we  have  this  in  common  with 
the  rest — that  wo  are  all  isolated.  He 
touches  a  chord  which  renders  vs  sensible 
that  our  fellow-men  have  an  individuality 
like  ours,  and  that  none  of  the  many  hearts 
that  beat  around  us  is  without  its  secret 
sanctuary.  There  is  nothing  obtrusive  or 
profane  in  his  pathos.  He  does  not  oflend 
us  by  insis^MT  that  his  hero's  griefs  are  to 
affect  us  ^B  than  our  own  would.    He 
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dogs  not  try  to  make  us  weep  at  a  child's 
death,  or  forget  ourselves  in  the  sorrows  of 
a  courtesan.     He  handles  us  more  delicately, 
with  more  reserve,  with  more  consideration. 
Perhaps  he  takes  an  iron  hard-cast  man,  and 
by  some  profoundly  human  touch,  some  turn 
of  a  sentence,  or  some  fine  and  exquisite 
revelation,  he  shows  us,  or  suggests  to  ns, 
that  in  this  man  lies  a  hidden  life — ^mysteries  • 
of  tenderness  and  weakness  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  over  which  true  reverence 
will  draw  a  veil.    As  he  does  not  subordi- 
nate too  much  the  individuality  of  his  read- 
ers to  his  characters,  so  neither  will  he  sub- 
ordinate the  individuality  of  any   of    his 
characters  too  much  to  that  of  the   hero. 
He  feels  that  each  is  a  being  orbed   and 
rounded  in  himself.    In  Shakspeare  we  un- 
derstand that  Hamlet  may  die,  but  that  the 
earth  will  go  on  nearly  as  well  without  him. 
Young  Fortinbras  will  be  the  new  king  of 
Denmark — ^the  Ambassadors  will  return  to 
England — and  Horatio  and  Marcellus  keep 
watch  and  ward  again  some  night  before  the 
castle,  and  have  their  tales  to  tell,  in  their 
old  age,  of  what  they  have  seen.    And, 
though  Othello  and  Desdemona  lie  dead  side 
by  side,  yet  we  have  a  distant  view  of  lago 
tortured  and  Gratiano  enriched ;  and  in  the 
far  background  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Senate  waiting  to  hear  the  news.    And  justly 
so,  for  Gratiano  is  a  man  no  less  than  Oth- 
ello, and  so  is  Ludovico,  and  so  are  the  sen- 
ators ;  and  we  who  watch  the  passion  of  the 
plot  are  men  like  them ;  and,  though  we  are 
spectators,  and  sad  spectators,  of  the  trag- 
edy, we  are  not  to  be  completely  absorbMl 
in  it,  but  to  stand  aloof  and  to  look  on  the 
scene  as  the  Oceanitides  looked  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Prometheus.    For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  great  dramatists  never  aUow  us 
to  fall  into  such  abandonment  of  emotion  as 
to  forget  that  our  central  position  is  not  that 
of  actors ,  but  of  spectators.    Over  and  above 
the  lifeHke  humanity  which  they  gravely 
i  throw  into  each  part,  and  which  makes  us 
see  that  each  actor  has  his  own  point  of  view 
'from  which  the  drama  which  may  be  wit- 
'  nessed,  they  continually  remind  us — ^by  the 
introduction  of  some  strange  and  quaint  fig- 
I  ure  in  the  background,  a  clown  perhaps,  or  a 
I  grave-digger,  who  stands  like  a  cloaked  and 
i  independent  observer  of  the  play — that  all 
I  human  interest  is  not  exhausted  in  the  in- 
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teorest  of  the  action.  So  far  from  seeking 
to  rob  us  of  our  individuality,  they  are  for- 
ever recalling  us  to  a  sense  of  it. 

Thus,  a  true  sentimentalist  is,  above  all 
things,  a  true  gentleman.  He  does  not  pre- 
sume upon  his  opportunity.  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  when  we  are  with  him,  to  say, 
"Stand  back! — a  little  further  off! — more 
ceremony !  '*  He  consults  our  sensitiveness 
—our  pride — ^if  we  choose  to  call  it  so.  He 
docs  not  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all 
to  be  friends  over  a  funeral— or  that  he  is 
to  hob  and  nob  with  us  because  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  sad.  There  is  no  objectionable 
familiarity  in  Shakspeare  or  in  Sterne.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  be  on  in^mate  terms 
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with  Hamlet,  or  even  with  Fallstaff,  or  with 
Corperal  Trim.  They  are  all  like  the  por- 
traits in  an  old  picture-gallery — silent  and 
reserved  men  at  bottom,  whatever  expres- 
sion their  features  may  assume,  whether 
merry  or  moumfuL  In  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  gayety  or  the  deepest  grief,  though 
we  may  partake  to  an  infinite  degree  in  their 
humor,  we  know  that  we  are  strangers  after 
all.  We  take  no  liberties  with  them,  and 
they  take  no  liberties  with  us.  But  when 
Mr.  Dickens  is  pert,  or  Mr.  Thackeray 
arch,  we  think,  and  think  rightly,  that  we 
have  some  cause  to  be  indignant.  The 
great  cause  why  modem  humor  and  modem 
sentimentalism  repel  us  is,  that  both  are  un- 
warrantably familiar. 


Tbb  Lion  akd  Unicorn. — The  conjunction 
of  tlie  lion  and  unicorn  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Egyptians  ;  the  lion  repre8en^ 
ing  strength  and  courage,  while  the  unicorn  (not 
the  unicorn  of  Scripture,  which  was  the  rhinoc- 
eros, but  the  unicorn  of  modern  heraldry)  ele- 
^Dce  and  agility.  Thus  in  Shar])e's  History  of 
tlgyi>t  we  find  (see  woodcut,  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  the 
king  and  queen  playing  at  chess  or  draughts  in 
the  form  of  a  lion  playing  with  a  unicorn  or 
honied  a^s,  which  corresponds  so  exactly  in  its 
gracefulness  of  proportions  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  the  ancestor  of  the  modem 
nnicom.  Thus  we  have  not  only  the  origin  but 
the  explanation  of  the  symbol.  Some  other 
contributor  may  be  able  to  trace  the  channels 
through  which  this  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  was 
introduced  into  Europe.  Could  the  *'  vestment 
powdered  with  lions  and  unicorns  "  belonging 
to  Ely  Cathedral  have  been  brought  from  the 
east? 

The  fact  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  being  asso- 
dated  as  the  supporters  of  the  English  arms  is 
merely  a  coincidence,  owing  to  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  arms  at  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  uni- 
corn having  previously  been  the  supporter  of  the 
Scottish  as  the  lion  was  of  the  English  shield. 
W.  DooouLS  Hamilton. 
^]Sote»<ind  Queriet. 


Papal  Tiaha. — Will  yoo  inform  me  who  the 
pojjcs  were,  and  the  occasion  on  which  the  sev- 
eral crowns  were  added  to  the  papal  tiara  1 

B.  P. 

[The  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott  {Ilora  Apocalyptica, 
iii.  1&4)  has  the  following  note  on  the  tiara: 
"As  to  the  three  crowns  of  the  papal  tiara, 
though  said  by  some  with  Sir  Isaac  JSewton,  to 


represent  the  three  States  of  the  Church,  yet  the 
circumstance  of  the  first  being  not  assumed  on 
the  episcopal  mitre  till  about  1160  by  Alexander 
m.,  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  late  as  the 
year  1300,  and  the  third  soon  after  by  Benedict 
XII,  or  Urban  V.  (see  Ducange  and  his  Sup-* 
plement  on  Regnum^  also  Ferrario,  ii.  428)  it 
seems  to  me  very  questionable  whether  the  third 
might  not  have  been  added,  as  other  writers 
have  said,  in  token  of  the  papal  prophetic  char- 
acter, as  well  as  that  of  priest  and  king :  or 
else,  very  possibly,  of  the  papal  auUiority  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  or  purgatory.  It  signi- 
fied, says  the  Ceremon.  Roman.,  the  '  sacerdotalis 
et  imperialis  summa  dignitas  atque  potestas.' "] 
^'Notea  and  Queries, 


SoNO  Wantbd. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  I  can  meet  with  the 
answer  to  "  Phillida  Flouts  me,"  by  A.  Brad- 
ley 1  C.  J.  D.  Inglsdew. 

Northallerton. 

[It  is  printed  in  TTie  Musical  Miscellany,  vol. 
ii.  p.  136^  published  by  John  Watts,  1729-31, 
and  in  The  Him,  iL  274.,  edit.  1727.  It  com- 
mences,— 

"  Oh !  Where's  the  plague  in  love. 
That  you  can't  be^  it  ? 
If  men  would  constant  prove, 

They  need  not  fear  it. 
Young  maidens  soft  and  kind, 

Are  most  in  danger ; 
Men  waver  with  the  wind, 

Each  man's  a  ranger : 
Their  falsehood  makes  us  know,  ] 
That  two  strings  to  our  bow 
Is  best,  I  find  it  so : 

Bamaby  doubts  me."] 
-^Notes  and  Queries. 
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86  THE  merchant's  function. 

From  The  Economist,      to  die  rather  than  teach  bad  doctrine  fcr 
THE  MERCHANT'S  FUNCTION.  |  hire.    If  the  merchant  or  the  manu&ctnnr 

In  our  last  week's  impression  we  com-  wishes  to  be  equally  esteemed  and  honored, 
mented  upon  the  strange  assault  made  by  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  that  he,  like 
Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  doctrines  of  political  them,  should  think  only  of  providing  for  the 
economy,  in  a  jaa^per  published  in  the  August '  community,  and  not  of  making  m<mey  out 
number  of  the  Comkill  Magtunne,  But  we  of  that  proTision ;  should  be  wiUing  to  die 
were  then  unable,  from  want  of  space,  to  do  |  rather  than  not  provide  always  the  bestarti- 
justice  to  the  whole  of  the  writer's  specula-  j  cle  at  the  ches^>est  possible  price ;  and  in  bad 
tions ;  and  as  the  latter  portion  of  his  article  |  times  should  not  only  ^lare  the  losses  and 
opens  a  rather  curious  question  and  proposes  I  distress  of  his  workpeople,  but  should  shield 
a  still  more  curious  solution  of  it,  we  recur  '  them  and  take  the  larg^t  portion  of  the 
to  it  once  more.  «         ;  common  sufferings,  even  to  his  own  ruin  ;— 

Mr.  Ruskin  asks  why  it  is  that  a  merchant  I  just  as  the  o^ttain  of  a  ship  is  the  last  to 
—in  which  word,  we  may  observe  once  for  ,  leave  it  in  case  of  shipwreck  or  of  danger, 
all,  he  means  to  include  the  manufacturer  We  indiile  to  adopt  a  somewhat  dilK^rent 
also,  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  bringer  ;  explanation  from  Mr.  Buskin's— i-less  recon- 
and  distributor  of  commodities — ^is  less  hon-  dite,  and  on  the  whole  less  flattering  to  hu- 
ored  and  respected  than  the  soldier,  the  >  manity.  We  admit  to  a  great  extent  the 
lawyer,  the  clergyman,  or  the  physician?  |  truth  of  one  difference  between  the  several 
He  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  state  ^  his  |  professions  which  Mr.  Ruskin  notices.  With 
professionrequiresnolesssagacity, diligence,  {rare  exceptions,  each  man  chooses  his  pro- 


resolution  and  integrity  ; — still,  socially,  he 
.ranks  lower  and  is  less  regarded.  <*The 
soldier's  function  is  to  defend  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  pastor's,  to  teach  it;  the  lawyer's, 
to  ehforce  justice  in  it  $  the  physician's,  to 
keep  it  in  health ;  the  merchant's,  to  provide 
for  iu"  To  feed  and  clothe  a  nation  would 
seem  at  first  sight  at  least  as  useful,  as  in- 
dispensable, and  as  creditable  an  occupation 
as  to  physic  it,  to  control  it,  to  preach  to  it, 
or  to  fight  for  it :— why  is  it  by  general  con- 
sent considered  as  less  dignified  and  honor- 
able ? — and  how  is  this  general  estimate  to 
be  corrected  P 

The  fsLCt  cannot  be  disputed;  but  Mr. 
Buskin's  explanation  of  it  cannot  be  aoc^ted 
— not,  at  least,  without  considerable  modifi- 
cation. His  explanation  is  that  all  the  other 
professions  are  believed  to  ad  unsdfisMy : 
the  merchant  alone  is  assumed  to  be  selfish 
in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  a  word  to  have 
self  and  'self-aggrandisement  as  the  central 
and  constantly  operating  motive  of  his  func- 
tions. The  sol(tier  is  always  (in  theory) 
ready  to  die  for  his  country ;  the  lawyer  pre- 
fers justice  ta  emolument,  and,  when  a  judge, 
would  die  rather  than  take  a  bribe  or  give  a 
corrupt  decision;  the  physician  would  die 
rather  than  use  his  science  for  wicked  pur- 
poses or  than  desert  his  patients  from  dread 
of  infection ;  and  the  clergyman  is  supposed 
to  think  of  m>thing  but  the  cure  of  souls 
committed  tv  his  charge,  and  to  be  willing 


fession  as  a  means  of  livelihood — ^not  per- 
haps exactly /or  ike  sake  of  the  emolument 
attached  to  it,  but  because  there  is  emolu- 
ment attached  to  it ;  and  because  he  prefers 
to  seek  the  emolument  necessary  to  his  sub- 
sistence in  that  particular  profession  rather 
than  in  any  other.  But,  his  profession  once 
chosen,  the  special  actions,  the  details  of 
every  day's  professional  life,  are  not  regor 
lated  or  inspired  by  constant  reference  to 
that  emolument  in  the  case  of  the  soldier, 
the  clergyman,  or  the  physician,  and  only 
partially  so  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer ; — 
whereas  they  are  so  in  the  case  of  the  mer- 
chant and  Uie  manu&cturer,  for  a  reason 
which  will  presently  appear.  The  soldier 
and  the  clergyman  enter  on  their  U£e  be- 
cause they  need  the  stipend  and  the  pay: 
once  entered,  they  hope  for,  and  seek,  in- 
deed, richer  livings  and  more  highly  paid 
grades,  but  they  do  not  do  this  or  that—do 
not  fight  this  battle,  venture  on  that  bastion, 
preach  that  sermon,  for  the  distinct  sake  of 
the  remuneration.  One  reason  no  doubt  is 
that  (as  a  manufacturer  would  express  it) 
they  are  not  on  piece-work :  they  are  paid 
by  the  day  (or  year) — ^not  by  the  job.  The 
lawyer  and  the  physician  are  paid  by  the 
job,  and  their  aim  is,  naturally  and  quite 
legitimately,  to  get  as  many  jobs  as  they 
can.  They  do  not,  however,  except  in  rare 
cases«-and  it  is  always  more  or  less  disrep- 
utable if  they  do — turn  from  one  piece  of 
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work  or  duty  to  another  because  tlie  latter 
IB  better  paid,  or  go  about  seeking  the  well- 
paid  jobs  and  eschewing  the  ill-paid  ones. 
But  this  is,  probably,  because,  on  an  aver- 
age, all  are  paid  aUke,  and  their  profits  de- 
pend on  quantity  more  than  on  selection. 
In  the  case  of  the  merchant,  the  course  of 
proceeding  is  somewhat  different.    He  has 
to  live  by  providing  for  the  community,  just 
as  the  judge  has  to  live  by  adminirtering 
justice  and  the  soldier  by  providing  security ; 
— but  he  does  not,  like  them,  receive  a  fixed 
salary  for  performing  his  function,  wheth^ 
he  performs  it  well  or  ill.     He  makes  a 
profit  or  incurs  a  loss  out  of  each  transact 
<um  connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  Amo- 
tion— a  profit  if  he  discharges  it  well,  a  loss 
if  he  discharges  it  ill ;  and  he  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  consider  the  renmnerative  issue 
(^  each  transaction.    If  the  physician  were 
paid  only  in  case  he  cured  his  patient,  and 
were  paid  in  proportion  to  the  difi&culty  of 
the  case  and  the  completeness  of  the  cure, 
— would  not  the  idea  of  pay  be  as  constantly 
present  to  him  as  it  is  now  to  the  merchant? 
And  would  there  not  be  great  danger  lest  he 
should  neglect  the  more  trivial  cases,  and 
actually  refuse  to  imdertake  the  incurable 
cmes  P    If  a  soldier  received  large  rewards 
if  he  gained  the  battle  and  none  at  all  if  he 
lost  it,  we  do  not  say  that  he  would  fight 
harder,  but  would  not  the  idea  of  pay  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind?    Would  he  not 
fight  for  pay  much  more  distinctly  than  he 
now  does  ?    Has  the  prospect  of  prize  money 
no  existence  in  the  vision  <^  the  sailor  as  he 
chases  a  convoy,  or  of  the  storming  soldier 
as  he  mounts  the  breach  P    If  the  barrister 
had  no  fee  in  case  he  failed  to  gain  his  cause, 
and  a  very  large  one  if  the  case  was  knotty 
and  bad  but  still  gainable, — ^would  there  be 
no  risk  lest  he  should'  decline  the  hopeless 
eases  and  seek  the  questionable  ones  P 

The  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  are  held  in  less 
honor  than  the  other  professions— a  fact 
which  is  generally  undeniable  and  very  gen- 
erally irrational  and  indefensible — is  we  be- 
lieve in  a  great  d^;ree  hietorical  and  in  some 
degree  irUelUduaL  In  the  early  days  of  all 
nations  soldiers  were  the  ruling  class :  they 
conquered  and  they  governed ;  they  did  not 
toil  They  did  not  work :  they  seized  and 
lived  upon  the  work  of  others :  they  were  re- 
spect^, therefore,  as  the  rq^retentaiivea  of 


fora0^~9L  respect  which  belongs  to  barbarism, 
— and  the  remains  of  which,  still  traceable 
in  the  preference  of  the  military  to  the  mer- 
cantile life,  are  a  relic  of  barbarism.  In  vi- 
olent and  lawless  times — ^in  all  times,  in- 
deed, but  the  most  civilized — birds  of  prey 
always  had  the  advantage  over  beasts  <^ 
burden,  both  in  comfort  and  in  estimatioB. 
Courage  and  strength  were  the  valuable 
qualities  then,  and  were  respected  accord- 
ingly:—4md  that  respect,  reasonable  then, 
has  come  down  in  a  modified  form  to  our 
own  day.  Still  Mr.  Buskin  is  so  far  right, 
that  whatever  superior  respect  and  honor  are 
paid  to  the  soldier  among  wise  and  good 
men,  may  be  traced  to  the  reflection  that  his 
Ufe  is  always  professionally  held  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country :  other  men  are  called  to 
toil  for  their  country:  the  military  man  is 
called  to  die  for  it.  He  is  supposed,  also,  to 
be  more  courageous  than  other  men;  and 
courage  is  always,  and  deservedly,  a  virtue 
lield  in  high  esteem. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  other— usually 
called  the  liberal — ^professions,  the  explana- 
tion is  somewhat  different.  They  receive 
paramount  consideration,  mainly  because  a 
much  higher  cidture  and  wider  knowledge 
are  assumed  to  be  needed  in  them  than  in 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  clergyman 
stands  apart : — ^he  is  supposed,  however  dull, 
to  be  peculiarly  correct  and  pure  in  conduct, 
and  to  have  a  special  mission  from  on  high : 
and  accordingly,  from  the  earliest  ages,  he  has 
b^en,  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  calling,  he 
deserves  to  be,  the  object  of  peculiar  respect 
But  even  here  a  little  reflection  might  have 
shown  Mr.  Buskin  that  other  considerations 
creep  in.  The  dissenting  minister  is  just  as 
much  bound  to  teach  truth,  often  quite  as 
much  qualified  to  teach  it,  usuaUy  (we  might 
say  always)  as  resolute  to  die  rather  than  not 
teach  it,  invariably  as  firm  at  his  post  in  times 
and  scenes  of  misery  and  terror,  a^  the  ben- 
eficed clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 
Yet  doet  the  dissenting  minister,  in  social 
estimation  and  honor,  stand  higher  than  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer? — or  as 
high  ?  And  if  not,  must  we  not  assign  a 
great  portion  of  the  respect  now  actually  felt 
for  the  clergyman's  profession  to  the  fact 
that  it  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  recruited 
from  the  upper,  if  not  precisely  the  wealthier, 
classes  of  the  community?  The  priest  in 
Ireland^  the  cure  in  France,  the  minister  of 
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the  gospel  in  Protestant  Germany,  do  not 
take  precedence  of  the  merchant  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  These  considerations  may  sug- 
gest that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  on 
which  we  are  commenting  is  not  altogether 
as  dignified  or  as  worthy  as  Mr.  Ruskin  may 
imagine. 

*  As  to  the  lawyer  and  the  physician,  we  may 
ohserve  that  the  social  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  is  partly  of  modem  date,  and 
is  subject  to  considerable  exceptions  and  de- 
ductions. In  the  middle  ages  and  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  fiercest  and  most  contemptuous 
sarcasms.  The  pettifogger,  the  ''vile  at- 
torney," and  the  "lean  apothecary"  were 
the  special  butts  of  Shakspeare,  Moli^re, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Goldsmith.  Even  now 
questionable  practitioners  of  medicine  can 
be  found,  solicitors  do  not  always  enjoy  the 
purest  reputation,  and  the  practices  of  bar- 
risters still  furnish  a  standing  theme  of 
doubt  and  declamation  to  the  moralist.  But 
in  all  these  cases,  the  respectable  members 
of  the  profession  are  honored  and  the  mean 
and  grasping  are  despised,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  merchants ; — and  the  two  professions, 
as  well  as  the  mercantile  profession,  are  ris- 
ing in  general  esteem,  as  the  moral  tone  and 
the  standard  of  intellectual  requirements  de- 
manded of  their  votaries  improve  and  ex- 
pand. Still,  it  is  natural  that  we  shoidd 
both  expect  more  qualifications  from,  and 
give  more  honor  to,  the  man  to  whom  we 
trust  our  health  and  the  man  to  whom  we  con- 
fide our  property,  than  the  man  who  merely 
has  to  clothe  us,  to  feed  us,  and  to  house  us. 


Underneath  all  these  reasons,  however,  it 
is  more  than  probable  there  lies  another,  of 
which  we  are  only  dimly  conscious,  and 
which,  though  strongly  operative,  is  scarcely 
logical  or  worthy.  In  England  at  least,  next 
to  the  worship  of  rank  comes  the  worship  of 
wealth.  A  man  who  lias  money  with  us 
stands  higher  than  a  man  who  Jias  to  make 
money.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  a  mer- 
chant's object  in  life  is  to  make  money,  and 
that  if  he  had  money  he  would  not  devote 
himself  to  making  it.  Now,  herein  lies  a 
fallacy.  We  must  distinguish  between  a 
mim^sfunctian  and  his  object.  A  soldier's 
function  is  to  defend  his  country — ^his  object 
in  undertaking  that  function  is  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing.    A  lawyer's  function  is  to  administer 


justice— his  object  in  undertaking  that  func- 
tion is  to  rise  high  and  amass  a  fortune.  A 
physician's  function  is  to  heal  diseases — ^his 
object  in  undertaking  that  function  is  to 
grow  rich  and  provide  for  his  children.  In 
like  manner  a  merchant's  function  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  community — ^though  his  object 
in  undertaking  and  performing  that  function 
is  to  make  profits.  Only,  in  his  case  the 
connection  between  the  performance  of  his 
function  and  the  remuneration  is  more  close 
and  obvious  than  in  the  other  cases:  his 
profits  depend  upon  his  doing  it  well — ^they 
are  the  measures  of  his  success  and  deserts  : 
— ^ih  proportion  as  he  supplies  the  commu- 
nity wiUi  ^hat  it  wants,  at  the  time  it 
wants  it,  and  at  the  price  it  is  willing  to  give 
for  it,  does  he  make  money.  To  make  money 
and  perform  his  social  duty,  therefore,  be- 
come, as  a  nde,  synonymous  terms.  He 
knows  that  the  degree  in  which  he  does  the 
former,  is  the  measure  of  the  perfection  in 
which  he  discharges  the  latter.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  he  best  performs 
the  function  of  providing  for  the  community 
by  foregoing  the  object  of  making  profits. 
Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  there  are.  And  this 
brings  us  to  his  remedy  for  the  supposed  low 
estimation  in  which  the  mercantile  body  is 
held. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  (says  Mr. 
Ruskin)  must  be  as  ready  to  die,  to  be  mar- 
tyrized— i.e.,  to  lose  money  and  be  ruined 
— ^rather  than  fail  in  performing  his  func- 
tion, as  is  the  soldier,  the  physician,  or  the 
preacher.  In  other  words — ^for  Mr.  Ruskin, 
being  out  of  his  depth,  here  grows  somewhat 
misty  and  general — ^he  must  provide  for  the 
community  at  a  loss  when  he  cannot  do  so  at 
profit ;  and  he  must  continue  to  employ  his 
workmen  even  when  he  cannot  sell  his  goods, 
or  when  he  has  no  profits  out  of  which  to 
pay  wages. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  last  act  of 
martyrdom  is  habitually  performed  by  the 
manufacturer  in  all  periods  of  commercial 
crisis  and  distress,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  known  or  than  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  readily  believe.  It  is  performed  partly 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  partly  as 
a  matter  of  benevolence.  Take  the  case  cf 
a  cotton-spinner,  for  example.  His  large 
fixed  capital  renders  it  an  affair  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  absolute  necessity,  to  go  on  produc- 
ing long  after  he  is  able  to  sell  his  prodoc* 
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tions  at  profit  prices — ^nay,  until  the  loss  in  so 
Belling  exceeds  that  which  would  ensue  from 
allowing  his  money  to  lie  without  interest 
and  his  machinery  to  grow  rusty  from  inac- 
tion. During  all  this  period  he  is  bearing 
the  whole  loss,  and  his  workmen  are  bearing 
none.  He  is  being  "  martyrized  "  for  their 
Bake.  But  when  this  point  has  been  reached 
and  passed — when  it  would  be  less  ruinous 
to  him  to  stop  his  works  than  to  keep  them 
going,  he  constantly,  almost  habitually,  pre- 
fers the  latter  course  rather  than  turn  his 
workpeople  adrift ; — and  it  is  only  when  his 
losses  have  become  very  heavy  and  vjery 
prolonged  that  he  asks  his  pperatives  to 
Bhare  them  by  reduced  wages  or  "short 
time."  The  martyrdom  and  unselfishness, 
therefore,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  preaches,  are 
already  largely  practised. 

But  further  than  this,  Mr.  Ruskin  appears 
to  think  that  the  merchant  or*taanufacturer 
ought  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss,  when  the 
community  is  in  such  distress  that  it  cannot 
pay  him  prices  that  will  yield  a  profit.  Our 
reply  is,  that  by  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy—or, to  speak  more  correctly,  by  those 
laws  of  nature  of  which  political  economy  is 
only  the  interpreter  and  exponent — he  can- 
not hdp  doing  this.  His  profits  must  fall  as 
the  consumers  become  less  able  to  buy ;  and 
when  they  become  quite  unable  to  buy  he 
most  let  his  goods  rot,  or  actually  give  them 
away;  i.e.,  dispose  of  them  for  less  than 
ooBt  price.  But  we  argue  that  he  never 
ought  to— as  we  are  sure  he  never  will — do 
this,  if  he  can  help  it  He  ought  not  to  sell,  ex- 
cept at  a  profit, — simply  because  his  profits 
are  the  only  means  ho  has  of  canning  on  his 
businesB, — that  is,  of  "  performing  his  func- 
tion" of  providing  for  the  community.  If 
merchants  were  called  upon,  or  tried,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  community  gratis  or  below  cost 
price,  the  community  obviously  must  soon 
cease  to  be  provided  for  at  all.  Mr.  Ruskin 
preaches  that  merchants  must  provide  for 
the  community  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  at  as  moderate  profits  as  will  remu- 
nerate them.  We  reply  that  political  econ- 
omy, BO  much  decried  by  him,  takes  care  of 
this  and  effectually  secuies  it ;  for  if  one 
merchant  exacts  too  large  profits  or  sells  a 
bad  article,  another  merchant  is  sure  to  un- 
derBcll  him  and  bring  him  down  to  moderate 
prices  and  profits.    As  to  the  quality  of  the 
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article  sold,  if  it  be  defective,  the  commu- 
nity generally  is  in  fault.  The  merchant's 
function  is  to  provide  what  the  community 
wants — ^to  supply  the  article  demanded — at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  he  can.  K  the  public  in- 
sist upon  an  article  at  a  lower  price  than  it 
can  be  provided  for,  it  virtually,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly — generally  the  latter — de- 
mands an  inferior  or  spurious  article^ — and 
obtains  it.  Mr.  Ruskin's  plan  of  expecting 
the  merchant  to  supply  the  public  demand 
with  no  profit  or  a  vcr}'  small  one,  is  precisely 
the  cause  and  origin  of  the  adulteration, 
substitution,  and  deterioration,  so  much 
complained  of. 

As  to  this  supposed  duty  of  the  merchant, 
when  hard  times  require  it,  to  sell  his  goods 
improfitably, — ^i.e.,  to  "perform  his  func- 
tions "  at  a  sacrifice, — let  us  take  the  crucial 
case  of  the  corn-dealer  in  a  scarcity.  He 
often  makes  larger  profits  in  those  times 
than  in  any  others.  Ought  he  not  to  do  so  ? 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  "  No :  he  ought  to  sell  as 
low  as  possible  and  forego  all  profit."  On 
the  contrary,  we  say  he  ought  to  sell  at  the 
highest  prices  he  can  obtain,  and  he  will  best 
serve  the  public  and  most  efTectually  perform 
his  "  function "  of  providing  for  them  by 
doing  so  ; — ^for  these  high  prices,  and  these 
only,  will  enable  him  to  procure  the  largest 
possible  supplies  of  com,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  surely  and  easily  to  economize 
consumption.  Let  him*  contribute  largely, 
if  he  pleases,  to  public  charities,  and  aid  the 
poor  to  buy  food ; — ^but  if  he  really  wishes  to 
be  a  benefactor  and  not  a  curse  to  his  country 
let  him  laugh  to  scorn  Mr.  Ruskin's  exhor- 
tation. If  he  were  weak  enough  and  mis- 
chievous enough  to  follow  it,  and  sell  his 
com  at  plenty  prices  in  famine  times,  the 
first  effect  would  be  that  consumption  would 
increase  ;  the  second,  that  supply  would  di- 
minish; and  the  third,  that  the  merchant, 
whose  function  is  "  to  provide  for  the  com- 
munity," would  be  mined,  and  thenceforth 
be  unable  to  discharge  his  function.  So 
much  for  the  poetical  view  of  the  duties  of 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  only  sound 
and  practical  view  is  that,  in  this  case  as  in 
every  other,  the  very  desire  and  efforts  of 
the  merchant  to  mc^e  money  will  be  the 
best  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  his 
function,  and  secure  the  amplest  provision 
for  the  community. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magailiw, 

THE   ROMANCE   OF  AGOSTINI. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  MODERN  ROME. 


OHAPTEBL 

«  Make  haste  then»  Teta.  The  child  is 
mad !  Must  I  call  the  other  women  because 
thou  refusest  to  obey  thy  mother?  What 
are  my  lady's  secrets,  if  she  has  secrets — 
the  blessed  Madonna  forbid  I  should  say  she 
had— to  thee?  Send  for  Mariuccia,  I  say. 
If  her  excellency  would  gossip  with  her  fos- 
ter-sister, is  it  thy  business?  Go,  child, 
you  weary  me.  Send  to  Rocca  for  Mari- 
uccia, and  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  told, 
she  loves  to  talk;  be  sure  she  will  tell  it 
word  for  word." 

''  Ah,  mamma  mia,  but  what  has  Madame 
Margherita  to  do  with  my  lady  ?  "  said  the 
lively  Teta,  fixing  upon  her  mother  her  in- 
quisitive black  eyes :  "  and  why  did  you  fetch 
her  in  such  haste  ?  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Mariuccia  ?  She  is  but  a  viUanOj  as  all 
the  world  knows.  My  lady  cares  no  more  for 
her  than  I  care  for  Chichina  in  the  kitchen. 
A  great  lady  like  la  duchessa  to  gossip 
with  her  foster-sister ! — ah,  mother  mine,  do 
you  think  Teta  believes  it  ?  And  why,  then, 
did  you  fetch  Madame '  Margherita  from 
Rome?"  • 

'*  Madame  Margherita  is  a  wise  woman : 
she  knows  what  the  English  Forestieri  do 
when  they  are  sick,'*  said  the  mother,  gravely. 
"Nay,  she  only  serves  the  English  stran- 
gers, had  it  not  been  a  great  lady  like  ours. 
'Hiy  aunt,  Teta,  who  has  been  in  England, 
went  to  seek  her  for  my  lady — ^thou  knowest 
very  well  my  lady  has  been  iU.  Send  thou 
for  Mariuccia,  and  hold  thy  peace — she  will 
be  better  now." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  so  they  say,  *  she  will  be  better 
now,* "  said  Teta,  satirically ;  "  but  why  do 
not  the  duke  and  my  lady  make  rejoicings 
and  a  great  festa  in  Genzaro,  as  they  did 
when  Donna  Anna  was  bom  ?  Nay,  to  be 
sure,  you  will  not  answer ;  but  one  talks  in 
the  Agostini  palace,  madre  mia,  and  one 
thinks  also.  I  will  send  for  Mariuccia  di- 
rectly— and  do  you  think  she  will  not  tell  ?  " 

So  saying,  the  saucy  Teta  went  briskly 
along  the  gallery,  crossing  the  lines  of  sim- 
shine  from  the  great  windows — for  it  was 


stiU  spring,  and  the  sun  was  bearable — with 
her  white  muslin  apron  fluttering,  her  long 
earrings  glancing,  her  gloss  of  black  hair 
shining  under  the  light.  The  waiting-woman 
looked  after  her  with  a  gleam  of  maternal 
vanity,  and  a  sigh  of  more  anxious  feeling. 
She  was  not  annoyed  by  Teta's  curiosity, 
but  it  made  her  watch  with  a  little  tremblii^ 
the  progress  of  her  full-developed  Roman 
girl. 

"  Ah,  Teta  is  clever ! "  said  the  mother  to 
herself.  **1  am  glad  she  did  not  go  with 
Donna  Anna.  Send  her  a  safe  husband, 
Madonna  mii^santissima !  for  to  be  a  camer- 
iera  in  a  great  family,  one  must  see  all  and 
say  nothing,  which  would  not  do  for  my 
Teta;  and  Mariuccia,  though  my  lady  trusts 
her,  is  but  a  countr3rwoman,  and  loves  to 
talk.  These  peasants  will  talk  of  any  thing 
if  their  life  were  on  it ;  but  they  are  so  &r 
above  us,  these  great  ladies — ^how  should  the 
duchessa  know  who  best  to  trust  ?  " 

And  sighing  over  a  little  disappointed  ex- 
cellence of  her  own,  the  Duchess  Agostini's 
faithful  maid  went  into  her  mistress?  cham- 
ber. This  room  was  somewhat  mysterious 
at  present  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house. 
The  anteroom  which  le^  to  it  was  hung  clote 
with  heavy  velvet  curtains,  covering  the 
doors,  the  floor  was  thickly  carpeted,  the 
outer  blinds  closed  over  the  windows.  Com- 
ing into  this  close,  noiseless,  breadiless 
apartment,  out  of  the  great  corridor,  with  its 
marble  pavement  and  cold  statues,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  servants  of  the  house 
were  curious  about  the  secrets  of  the  further 
apartments  into  which  they  were  not  admit- 
ted. Vincenza,  or  Cenci,  as  it  was  common 
to  call  her,  coming  in  with  familiar  compos- 
ure to  this  anteroom,  suddenly  arrested  her- 
self in  a  pause  of  horror  at  the  door,  and 
with  all  the  disgust  and  apprehension  with 
which  English  nostrils  recognize  that  bug- 
bear of  modem  life,  an  evil  smell,  sniffed  at 
the  motionless  air,  which  was  weighted  with 
a  faint  odor  of  a  very  different  character. 
The  alarmed  waiting-maid  sniffed  about  the 
walls  in  anxious  search  for  the  secret  foe 
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which  thus  betrayed  ittelt  Then  she  got 
down  on  her  knees,  and  hunted  about  the 
comers.  At  last,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
something  green  and  white  under  a  table, 
she  pounced  upon  it  triumphantly.  "£c- 
cola ! "  cried  Cenci ;  "  behold  it ! "  It  was 
but  an  innocent  morsel  of  half-opened  or- 
ange-blossom ;  but  Cenci  dashed  aside  the 
velvet  curtain,  and  rushed  to  the  open  win- 
dow in  the  gallery,  fVom  which  she  could 
throw  it  out,  contemplating  suspiciously  all 
the  time  the  offending  flower.  ''  An  enemy 
has  done  it,"  said  the  anxious  waiting-wo- 
man, **  to  discover  our  secret ;  or,  alas,  alas ! 
perhaps  Teta,  my  thoughtless  child!  If 
Madame  Margherita  should  have  smelt  it ! 
—but  the  Madonna  be  praised,  she  is  Eng- 
lish, and  if  the  duchessa  does  not  know,  it 
will  do  her  no.  harm.  I  shall  hold  my  peace." 
With  which  prudent  resolution,  Cenci  re- 
turned through  the  velvet-dea&ned  ante- 
room, and  through  another  vacant,  muffled 
apartment,  into  the  citadel  of  the  whole — 
the  lady's  chamber.  A  sharp-witted  Italian, 
seeing  that  manoeuvre  of  Cend,  and  know- 
ing the  horror  which  womankind  in  that 
country  entertains  of  every  kind  of  perfume, 
would  speedily  have  divined  the  secret  con- 
cealed there.  The  room  was  partially  lighted, 
one  little  gleam  of  golden  sunshine  coming 
in  through  a  slight  opening  in  the  green 
Persian  blinds  which  sheltered  the  centre 
window  outside,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
cold  splendor  of  marble  and  gilding  which  it 
needed  that  sun  to  endue  with  any  thing 
like  comfort  The  roof  was  painted  with  an 
allegorical  picture,  the  walls  were  rich  with 
festoons  of  stucco  flowers,  and  vast  snowy 
lace  curtains  drooped  dose  over  all  the  win- 
dows, subduing  still  further  the  light  which 
came  through  the  closed  Persianis.  That 
gleam  of  sunshine,  however,  illuminated  the 
central  object  in  the  picture  with  a  warmer 
light.  On  a  vast  bed,  carved  and  gilt  with 
all  the  splendors  of  rococo,  nestled  among 
white  pillows  and  coverlets,  and  a  world  of 
lace,  lay  a  pretty,  hmguid,  pale  woman,  with 
extreme  ennui  and  a  shade  of  vexation  on 
her  face.  She  was  playing  her  pretty  white 
hand  over  something  whidi  lay  concealed 
among  the  coverings  on  the  bed,  and  which 
an  occasional  snarl  and  spring  betrayed  to 
be  a  tiny  spanieL  Now  and  then  a  sharp 
movement  of  the  coverlet  betrayed  the  im- 
patience with  which  la  duchessa  awaited  her 


recovery.  There  was  nothing  visible  of 
amusement  or  occupation  about  the  bed — 
no  books,  none  of  those  pretty  safety-valves 
of  fancy-work  which  suit  the  feminine  sub- 
ject—no chair  for  a  chance  visitor,  or  ap- 
parent possibility  of  any  such  delicious  ux% 
terlude  of  gossip.  The  poor  duchessa  liad 
nothing  in  the  world  to  amuse  her  solitude 
but  her  waiting-woman  and  her  dog. 

Yet  there  was  something  else  in  the  room 
which  might  have  been  supposed  more  in- 
teresting than  either,  but  which,  an  unwel- 
come intruder  condemning  her  to  this  reluc- 
tant retirement  from  the  world,  the  Duchess 
Agostini  looked  upon  with  any  thing  but 
love.  Sturdily  seated  in  an  attitude  of  habit 
by  the  low,  wide  fir^lace,  though  there  was 
no  fire,  was  a  little  woman  of  a  singular 
equality  of  dimensions,  length  and  breadth 
being  almost  identical — a  little  woman  with 
a  broad,  bright  face,  full  of  importance,  fun, 
and  intelligence.  This  fat  fairy  was  clothed 
in  robes  of  gray  Boman  flannel,  which  neu- 
tral-colored material  could  not  confer  any 
shadowy  softening  upon  her  unmistakable 
substance,  and  held  upon  her  lap  a  silent 
bundle  of  white,  from  out  of  which  some- 
times flickered,  more  quietly  than  the  tiny 
black  paws  of  its  triumphant  rival  on  the 
bed,  an  infant's  fitful  little  hand.  Except 
that  little  hand,  and  the  small  mass  of  mus- 
lin from  which  it  appeared,  no  trace  of  baby 
presence  was  in  the  room.  All  silently,  and 
with  the  indignation  of  a  nurse  and  a  woman, 
Madame  Margherita  put  the  infant's  tiny 
wardrobe,  with  all  its  accessories,  out  of 
sight  when  she  had  made  the  noiseless  crea- 
ture's tdilet;  and  the  velvet  curtains  might 
have  been  looped  aside  at  the  duchessa's 
pleasure,  for  any  sound  which  that  tiny  atom 
oi  unwelcome  flesh  and  blood  ever  made. 
Madame  Margherita  sat  by  the  fireplace 
looking  over  the  baby's  head  at  the  vexed 
and  indifferent  mother.  The  little  woman 
had  a  woman's  heart  in  her,  and  was  touched 
with  a  spedal  compassion  for  the  child  which 
coidd  not  draw  its  mother's  attention  from 
her  pet  spaniel,  and  curiously,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  dose  unoonsdous  observer,  watched 
the  lady  on  the  bed.  What  kind  of  creature 
was  she  f  A  woman,  one  of  those  called  the 
gentler  portion  of  humanity,  many  a  time 
named  an  angd  by  admiring  lips — a  mother, 
nay,  almost  a  grandmother,  young  though 
she  still  was.    There  she  lay,  vexed  at  her 
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seclusioni  troubled  at  her  biirden,  anxious 
to  get  out  of  her  sight  and  hands  the  harm- 
less, helpless  thing  she  had  given  birth  to. 
Madame  Margherita  watched  her  narrowly 
over  the  baby's  dozing  sleep.  She  was  a 
great  lady ;  but  the  little  Irishwoman  re- 
sented deeply  the  secret  birth  at  which  she 
had  been  called  to  assist,  and,  thinking  of 
what  her  innocent  English  kdieswoidd  think 
of  her  if  they  knew  it,  had  no  softening  in 
her  eyes  to  her  patient.  She  watched  her 
with  a  woman's  contempt  and  indignation, 
not  imtinctured  by  professional  disgust.  To 
play  with  that  ugly  little  cur,  and  never  so 
much  as  to  look  at  the  child! 

"Poverino ! "  said  Cenci,  coming  up  softly 
to  the  bimdle  of  white  muslin ;  "  but  will  it 
live,  think  you  P  It  is  too  good  for  a  little 
diild." 

**  It  will  live,''  said  Madame  Margherita, 
indignantly;  '*to  be  sure.  If  it  were  an 
heir  and  a  darling,  and  the  light  of  its 
mother's  eyes,  I  might  doubt  of  it,  Cenci ; 
but  look  you  here,  when  death  is  wished  for, 
it  does  not  come." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Cenci,  gravely ;  "  but 
nobody  wishes  thee  dead,  thou  little  imhappy 
one !  only  safe,  bello  mio— safe,  and  out  of 
the  way." 

"Ah,  Cenci,  San  Lorenzo  would  be  the 
safest  nursery  of  all ;  and  so  my  lady  thinks," 
said  the  English  nurse ;  **  but  I  tell  you  the 
babe's  well  and  likely.  ^  I  must  see  this  Ma- 
riuccia,  however.  Of  course,  she'll  swaddle 
up  the  poor  innocent  and  scorn  to  take  a  les- 
son from  me ;  that  /  should  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  a  baby  in  swaddling-clothes  I  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  Cenci,  for  I've  a  respect 
for  you  and  your  Aunt  Teta;  but  the  most 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  bigoted  people  I  ever 
set  eyes  on !  Well,  well,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter ;  but  you'll  see  this  child  will  live." 

"  I  dare  say  Mariuccia  wiU  do  what  you 
tell  her,"  said  Cenci ;  **  she  is  only  a  vUkma 
— she  knows  nothing.  We  brought  up  Donna 
Anna  in  the  modo  Inglese,  Madame  Mar- 
gherita; and  my  Teta,  who  is  two  years 
older,  went  to  her  grandmother,  and  was 
fastened  up  like  a  proper  child  till  she  was 
of  due  age.  You  are  fantastic,  you  Foresti- 
eri ;  when  you  say  a  thing  without  knowing, 
then  you  will  never  be  convinced.  Has  not 
my  Teta  straighter  limbs  and  a  better  grace 
than  Donna  Anna  herselfi  though  she  is 
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married  to  a  prince?    But  silence — not  a 
word — ^the  duchessa  will  hear." 

"  K  the  duchessa  did  hear,  or  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  it  was  a  scandalous  business 
to  entice  me  here,"  said  Madame  Margher- 
ita, "  to  assist  at  such  a  birth — ^I  who  am 
known  to  have  nothing  to  do  only  with  Eng- 
lish ladies !  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to 
your  Aunt  Teta,  Cenci,  another  time.  The 
old  hypocrite  I  to  come  to  me  with  her  tale 
of  Jesu  Nazzarino,  till  I  thought  it  was  a 
work  of  mercy,  and  not  of  sin !  " 

"What  is  that  you  say,  Margherita?  " 
asked  the  duchessa's  fretful  voice  from  the 
bed. 

"  Only  concerning  Cenci's  Aunt  Teta,  my 
lady,"  said  Madame  Margherita,  changing 
her  tone  with  professional  ease.  "  I  was  en- 
gaged with  a  lady  when  she  came  for  me, 
and  old  Teta  did  not  know  where  to  go ;  so 
instead  of  seeking  out  my  husband,  she  went 
home  to  the  Jesu  Nazzarino  and  said  her 
prayers ;  then  she  took  him  down  and  set 
him  on  the  table,  and  abused  him  welL 
*Are  you  deaf  because  you're  old?'  says 
she.  'Ah,  Jesu  Nazzarino,  can't  ye  hear 
me?  or  is  it  shamming  ye  are?  Madame 
Margherita  must  cometomylady — ^Madame 
Margherita  must  come  to  la  duchessa.  Ah, 
shame  on  you,  Jesu  Nazzarino !  If  you  do 
not  bring  me  Madame  Margherita,  I  will 
never  pray  to  you  any  more.'  Then  she 
himg  him  up  again,  and  went  out  to  seek 
me ;  but  Jesu  Nazzamio  was  as  deaf  as  ever. 
So  Teta  went  back  and  took  him  down  again, 
and  set  him  on  the  table.  <  Ah,  Jesu  Naz- 
zarino,' says  she,  <  Madame  Margherita  must 
come  to  my  lady.  If  you  will  send  me  Ma- 
dame Margherita,  I  will  offer  you  a  candle 
as  thick  as  my  arm ;  and  if  you  will  not,  I 
will  take  you  down,  you  old  deaf  useless 
thing,  and  bum  you  in  the  fire.'  So  she 
went  out  again  and  found  me ;  for  you  see, 
my  lady,  it  is  good  to  offer  a  candle  to  Jesu 
Nazzarino  when  you  are  in  great  need  of 
him ;  then  he  does  all  you  say." 

"Ah,  Teta  is  a  charming  old  woman," 
cried  the  duchessa; "  why  can't  you  have  1  eta 
here  to  amuse  me,  Cenci  ?  You  never  think 
of  any  thing.  Send  for  her  directly,  do  yon 
hear  ?  Ah,  by  the  by,  it  is  as  well ;  we  will 
have  done  wiUi  the  child  first.  Has  Mari- 
uccia come  ? — go  and  see  if  she  is  come,  and 
let  her  come  up  immediately  to  fetch  the 
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child.  Why  don"t  you  goP  Margherita, 
why  will  my  servants  never  do  what  I  tell 
them  P  Do  you  speak,  for  I  must  not  be  ag- 
itated, you  know." 

Sa}dng  which,  the  duchessa  controlled  her- 
self instantaneously,  and  nestled  back  among 
the  pillows— «he  would  not  retard  her  own 
reoovery  for  half  an  hour. 

CHAPTER  n. 

That  evening  the  wished-for  Mariuccia 
made  her  appearance  at  the  Agostini  palace. 
She  was  in  her  gala  dress,  as  became  a  wo- 
man called  to  the  presence  of  so  great  a  lady 
as  the  duchessa ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  brown  middle-aged  peasant 
woman,  with  her  broad  figure  made  still 
broader  by  the  projecting  bodice  of  her  lo- 
cal costume,  and  the  great  white  handker-. 
chief  folded  over  it,  was  the  foster-sister  and 
identical  in  age  with  the  delicate  and  languid 
beauty  secluded  with  so  much  precaution  be- 
hind all  these  closed  curtains  and  shut  doors. 
Mariuccia  was  received  by  Cenci  at  the  door 
of  the  anteroom,  and  mysteriously  led  into 
the  next  apartment,  in  ordinary  times  the 
duchessa's  dressing-room.  Here  the  wait- 
ing-woman paused,  making  impressive  Ital- 
ian signs  of  silence ;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
Inform  the  stranger  of  the  business  required 
of  her,  before  admitting  her  to  the  great 
lady's  room. 

•*  Hush — there  is  a  baby  to  be  nursed  and 
cared  for.  Thou  must  take  it  to  thy  house, 
and  get  a  nurse  for  it,  and  bring  it  up,"  said 
Cenci.  "  Thou  canst  say  it  is  thy  Maria's 
chnd." 

**  A  baby !  "  cried  Mariuccia,  with  lively 
ge«tu.-L  3  of  astonishment.  "Where? — ^howP 
Santa  TJaria ! — ^what  luck  has  dropped  such 
a  wind-fall  here  P  " 

"  £h !  what  can  one  say  P — ^there  it  is,  the 
unhappy  one,"  said  Cenci,  shrugging  her 
shouldi  1  !j.  "  La  duchessa  will  give  thee  her 
own  itotructions ;  and  there  is  Madame 
Morgheiita,  the  English  nurse,  will  have  it 
di-essed  in  the  modo  Ingleae.  These  Fores- 
ticri  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not 
done  in  their  own  way." 

"  Xay,  I  will  take  the  child  if  the  duch- 
essa says  so,"  said  Mariuccia ;  '*  but  I  Mnow 
nothing  of  your  English  fashion.  The  baby 
shall  be  like  my  own  babies,  if  it  comee  with 
me.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  woman  in 
Bocca  who  would  Tex  her  spirit  with  your 
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modo  Inglese  ?  And  am  I  too  old  to  learn. 
My  mother,  I  will  answer  for  her,  put  la 
duchessa  herself  into  swaddling-bands ;  and 
if  it  sufficed  for  her,  it  must  suffice  for  her 
child.  Why  did  she  have  the  English  nurse, 
Cenci  P  Is  there  not  the  Sora  Caterina  still 
living,  who  came  to  Genzaro  ^hen  Donna 
Anna  was  bom  ?  " 

"  Ah,  stupid,"  said  Cenci ;  "  Sora  Caterina 
goes  to  all  the  great  ladies  in  Rome — Ma- 
dame Margherita  is  only  with  the  English 
who  come  travelling  when  they  ought  to  be 
at  home ;  and  she  is  not  pleased  to  be  here, 
I  can  tell  you.  Buf  come,  the  duchessa 
will  have  no  ease  till  the  child  is  gone. 
Poverino !  it  is  so  good,  the  unhappy  one ;  I 
think  it  will  die." 

"But,  Cenci,  a  moment — it  is  a  boy? 
then  it  is  the  heir  P  and  why  send  it  away  P  " 
asked  Mariuccia:  "why  so  secret?  have 
they  not  wished  for  an  heir  P  If  it  is  great 
love  for  Donna  Anna,  it  is  the  first  time  of 
showing  itr-^for  to  be  sure,  thou  canst  not 
mean  any  shame." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cenci,  with  grave 
satire ;  "  only  the  sooner  it  is  gone,  the 
better  the  duchessa  will  be  pleased;  and 
the  better  will  it  be  for  thee." 

"  Ah,  il  duca  does  not  know,"  said  Mari- 
uccia. 

"  Bah,  the  duke  knows  as  well  as  you  or 
I — come;  it  is  the  duchessa*s  will,"  said 
Cenci,  moving  towards  the  invalid's  guarded 
apartment.  Mariuccta  followed  in  a  vague 
state  of  perplexity.  The  good  woman  was 
not  so  sharp-witted  as  Cend,  nor  as  Cenci's 
daughter,  brought  up  among  all  the  knowl- 
edges and  scandals  of  a  great  house.  Mari- 
uccia was  by  no  means  so  deeply  shocked 
by  her  own  suspicions  as  an  English  coun- 
trywoman in  her  position  might  have  been, 
but  still  went  doubtfully  after  the  waiting- 
woman,  quite  unable  to  make  out  whether 
there  was  any  real  reason  for  all  this  secrecy, 
or  whether  it  was  a  mere  caprice  of  the  great 
lady,  who  had  amused  the  world  with  a  due 
share  of  her  caprices  in  her  time. 

The  room  and  its  inhabitants  remained 
much  as  they  had  been  in  the  earUer  part  of 
the  day.  llie  forlorn  baby,  who  had  no 
little  dainty  nest  provided  for  its  slumbers, 
and  whose  mother  did  not  admit  it  to  share 
her  couch,  lay  sleeping  still  on  Madame 
Margherita's  knee,  and  the  little  spaniel  stiD 
lurked  among  the  white  caverlids  of  the 
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duchessa's  bed.  The  sun  was  now  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  the  Persianis 
of  the  middle  window  had  been  thrown  open. 
Monte  Cavo,  with  a  streak  of  snow  upon  his 
8ummit,  and  a  faint  cloud-cap  all  fringed  and 
feathered  with  rosy  touches  of  reflection  from 
the  setting  ixin^  thrust  his  great  shoulder 
across  the  breadth  of  sky,  which  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  seclusion  of  this  room ;  and  from 
the  window  you  could  look  down  upon  the 
deep  blue  basin  of  the  lake,  with  its  metal- 
lic depth  of  color,  and  across  to  the  sweet 
gray  of  the  olive  woods,  all  tinged  and 
brightened  ^vith  livelier  shades  of  green. 
The  duchessa,  however,  neither  looked  at 
the  sky  nor  at  Monte  Cavo ;  her  white  hand 
darted  now  and  then,  in  half-playful,  half- 
angry  onslaught  at  the  spaniel,  provoking 
the  mimic  rage  of  the  spoilt  creature ;  then 
she  yawned  and  turned  and  appealed  to 
Madame  Margherita  for  some  prevalent  gos- 
sip about  the  English  strangers  who  were 
wondered  and  laughed  at,  with  a  shade  of 
bitterness  and  painful  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  wandering  strangers,  among 
tbe  noble  folk  of  Rome.  Madame  Margh^- 
ita  was  nothing  loth ;  but,  peaking  of  her 
countrywomen  and  their  babiest  delivered 
many  a  thrust  at  her  patient,  which  that 
languid  lady  was  wholly  unconscious  of. 
They  were  thus  engaged  when  Cend  and 
Mariuccia  entered  the  room. 

**  You  will  take  the  diild,  Mariuccia,''  said 
the  duchessa,  when  she  had  received  and 
snubbed  the  dutifU  salutations  and  inquiries 
of  the  wondering  woman,  and  had  suffered 
her  hand  to  be  kissed  with  impatient  grace, 
^*  and  get  a  nurse, — ^you  will  easily  get  a 
nurse  in  Rocca, — and  take  care  of  the  poor 
little  creature ;  and  you  can  let  Cenci  know 
now  and  then  how  it  goes  on.  I  will  give 
you  twelve  scudi  a  month,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  will  cost  you ;  and  now 
make  haste— take  it  away." 

But,  Eccellenza,"  said  Mariuccia,"  what 
shall  I  say  P  how  shall  I  call  the  little  don  P  " 

**  You  shall  not  call  it  don  at  all,**  said 
the  duchessa,  fretfully,  with  a  momentary 
flush  on  her  face ;  say  it  is  Maria's  son,  or 
what  you  wilL  It  will  never  be  the  Duke 
Agostini,  assure  yourself  of  tiiat.  You  can 
caU  it  Firancisoo.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  baptized; 
aad  now,  for  the  love  oif  Heaven,  take  it 
away  I " 

"but  pardon,  Eccellensa,"  said  Madame 


Margherita,  "  while  I  instruct  the  good  wo- 
man how  to  dress  the  dear  little  fellow.  See 
here,  Mariuccia,  these  are  all  his  clothes—* 
this  goes  on  first,  you  perceive ;  •and  then 
the  flannel,  and  then '* 

"  Eccellenza,"  said  Mariuccia,  solemnly, 
"  I  will  take  the  child;  but  I  will  not  take 
all  these  fantastical  robes,  or  be  instructed 
at  my  age  in  the  modo  Inglese,  Qrazia  a 
Dio,  I  know  how  to  care  for  a  child.  I  have 
had  seven  babies ;  and  as  the  little  don  is 
none  of  your  Forestieri " 

"  Take  it  away,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried 
the  duchessa ;  "  I  tell  you  it  is  no  don,  and 
shall  not  be  called  so !  Take  the  child  away ; 
do  you  know  I  must  not  be  agitated,  Mar- 
gherita, inhuman  P  Do  you  know  I  must  be 
well  for  the  Princess  Coromila's  ball  P  Ah, 
cruel !  do  you  mean  to  kill  me  P  dress  it  as 
you  will,  Mariuccia  mia;  but  for  the  love 
of  Heaven  take  it  away  I " 

"At  least,  madame,  you  will  kiss  the 
child,"  said  Madame  Margherita,  holding 
up  the  voiceless  infant  with  a  stem  sdem- 
nity  which  on  her  broad  face  and  broadw 
figure  looked  half  ludicrous.  The  duchessa 
Ifuighed,  but  conscious  of  the  disapproval, 
frowned  also ;  and,  leaning  carelessly  for- 
ward, just  touched  her  baby's  cheek  with 
her  lips:  it  was  the  first  and  last  mother's 
kiss  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  little 
Francisco.  A  few  minutes  after  he  was 
bundled  up  in  a  shawl,  and  concealed  under 
another  shawl  belonging  to  Cenci,  which  she 
professed  to  lend  to  the  countrywoman,  be- 
cause it  was  after  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the 
sun  had  set.  Thus  burdened,  Mariuccia 
went  stealthily  forth  from  the  muffled  ante- 
room. The  quick  twilight  was  already  fall- 
ing into  darkness,  and  her  son  waited  below 
with  the  donkey  which  was  to  carry  his 
mother  home ;  but  the  much-desired  visitor 
was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  As  she  pro- 
ceeded with  caution  along  the  gallery,  Teta, 
with  her  fluttering  muslin  apron,  her  long 
earrings,  and  glossy  braids  of  black  hair, 
came  suddenly  out  upon  her  from  a  neigh- 
boring apartment.  Mariuccia  swerved  aside 
in  unoonsdons  alarm,  and  a  faint  cry  burst 
frtMn  the  child — almost  the  flrst  cry  it  had* 
ever  uttered  in  its  stealthy  little  life.  The 
new  nurse  was  in  dismay ;  unconsciously  she 
betrayed  the  nature  of  her  bundle  by  rock- 
ing it  softly  in  her  arms  and  whispering  the 
"  hush,  hush,"  of  an  incipient  lullaby  over  its 
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tittle  half-smotliered  head.  Tata's  quick  eyes 
saw  and  understood.  There  could  be  yery 
little  doubt  about  the  duchessa's  secret  now. 

"  It  is  so  late  to  go  all  the  road  to  Rocca,*' 
she  said,  with  affected  sympathy :  "  are  you 
not  afraid  of  robbers,  Mariuccia  mia  P  and 
then  the  donkey  is  obstinate  and  pokes  his 
nose  among  the  hedges,  and  you  have  so 
great  a  bundle  to  carry ;  but  you  will  give 
that  to  Oigi  when  you  get  below.  Is  that 
.  my  mother's  shawl  she  has  lent  you  P  What 
great  luck  you  are  in!  for  she  would  not 
lend  it  to  me." 

**  My.  child,  it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  I  have  come  down  quickly  from 
Bocca  and  heated  myself/'  said  Mariuccia, 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  the  inquisi- 
tive Teta.  "  Sora  Cenci  is  an  old  friend ; 
she  would  not  have  me  to  take  the  fever  for 
want  of  a  shawl." 

*•  Ah,  but  I  know  ydu  are  in  great  favor," 
said  Teta.  <*Tothink  of  being  sent  for,  all  the 
way  to  Rocca,  to  apeak  with  the  duchessa! 
Ift  she  fond  of  hearing  how  all  the  old  women 
«re  in  your  village,  Mariuccia  miaP  I  will 
go  up  and  visit  you  some  day,  and  then  per- 
haps the  duchessa  will  send  for  me." 

^  It  is  a  troublesome  road  to  our  village," 
•aid  Mariuccia,  "  and  a  great  lady  like  the 
dochetsa  does  not  stay  long  in  Gen2aro,  I 
warrant  you.  Come  y^ea  my  Maria  comes 
hofme  ttom  Subiaco,  amore  mia*  She  is 
going  to  send  me  her  little  son." 

''Has  Maria  then  a  little  sonP"  asked 
Teta,  pressing  still  closer  to  Mariuccia's 
burdened  arm,  as  she  marched  along  the 
gallery  with  her  firm,  slow  Roman  step  by 
the  peasant's  side.  **  Then  I  dare  say  this 
is  a  bundle  of  things  for  the  baby  which  the 
dacheasa  has  given  you.  Did  I  not  say  you 
were  in  favor?  Come,  Mariuccia,  show  them 
tome." 

"  Old  robes,  Teta  mia.  There  is  nothing 
worth  looking  at,"  cried  the  unfortunate 
Mariuccia,  making  a  sudden  start  from 
Teta's  side  as  the  little  morsel  of  humanity 
in  her  arms,  provoked  thereto  by  the  fresh 
air  and  unusual  looomotion,  gave  another 
momentary  cry. 

''Then  you  all  thought  you  oould  cheat 
f  eta,"  cried  that  triumphant  maiden,  dap- 
ping her  hands ;  "  as  if  I  did  not  know  that 
all  tiioae  curtains  over  the  doors,  and  no  one 
going  in,  and  Madame  Margherita  from 
BoBfii  and  Mariuoda  from  Booca,  must 
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mean  something !  Show  it  to  me  this  mo- 
ment, Mariuccia,  or  I  will  go  and  tell  my 
mother." 

Your  mother  will  never  forgive  me— and 
O  Madonna  santissima !  what  will  the  duch- 
essa say  P  "  cried  the  bewildered  peasant  in 
terror. 

Show  me  the  baby  directly,"  cried  the 
authoritative  Teta,  *'  and  I  will  swear  to  you 
that  they  never  shall  know." 

Thus  commanded,  Mariuccia  timidly  lifted 
the  comer  of  the  shawl,  and  in  the  darkness, 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  any 
thing,  exhibited  the  little  bundle  under  it, 
from  which  flickered  once  more  that  fitful 
little  hand.  They  could  not  see  much  of 
the  baby,  it  was  true,  but  the  two  women 
bent  their  heads  together  with  a  common  in- 
stinct and  cooed  over  the  bundle.  **  Quanti 
hello!"  said  one,  and  ** Quanti  carina!" 
sighed  the  other,  dropping  visioilary  kisses 
on  the  shawl,  as  such  female  creatures  do. 
Then  Mariuccia  quickened  her  pace  with  a 
kind  of  desperation,  and  Teta»  much  sub- 
dued, disappeared  down  a  back  staircase. 
The  duchessa's  secret  was  now  in  the  keeping 
of  another,  and  both  the  parties  concerned 
were  a  little  afraid.  Mariuccia  made  haste 
to  mount  her  donkey,  called  Oigi  impera- 
tively from  the  game  into  which  he  had 
plunged  for  "  divertimento  "  while  he  waited, 
and  rode  off  in  great  haste.  The  good  wo- 
man rode  after  a  ma«uline  fashion,  it  is  to, 
be  confessed,  and  made  rather  a  comical  fig- 
ure with  the  baby  in  her  arm,  the  reins  in 
her  hand,  her  manful  and  steady  seat,  and 
the  straightforward  directness  with  which 
she  looked  before  her,  glancing  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  suffering 
the  wise  animal  which  carried  her  to  steer 
its  own  wary  course.  But  though  she  rode 
en  caoalierf  her  heart  warmed  womanfuUy  to 
the  forlorn  baby  in  her  arm.  That  very 
night  it  should  be  comfortably  swaddled  as 
an  Italian  bambino  ought  to  be.  That  very 
night  poor  Antonia,  who  had  lost  her  baby, 
should  take  the  little  outcast  to  her  bosom. 
The  quiet  baby  slept  on  through  the  dark- 
ness round  the  glimmering  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  through  the  soft  whirr  and  rustle  of  tho 
olive  woods,  securely  wrapped  in  its  shawl, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  its  transfer  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  while  Gigi  rambled  on, 
now  in  front,  now  in  the  rear,  singing  low  to 
keep  up  his  courage  j  and  Mariuccia's  donkey 
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went  steadily,  now  swinging  down  a  slope, 
and  now  giving  grave  heed  to  an  ascent. 
Save  that  they  travelled  so  late,  the  boy,  the 
woman,  the  donkey,  and  the  baby,  were  a 
commonplace  party  enough  on  that  country 
road ;  and  nobody  could  have  supposed  that 
either  mysterious  secret  or  future  romance 
was  involved  in  that  darkling  progress  up 
the  steep  side  of  Monte  Cavo,  to  Mariuccia's 
village  home. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  daylight  world  of  Rocca  discovered 
next  morning  with  some  amazement  the  new 
inmate  in  Mariuccia's  house,  of  which  poor 
Antonia,  the  young  mother  who  had  lost  her 
baby,  and  who  had  been  sadly  making  up 
her  mind  to  go  into  Rome  and  try  her  for- 
tune as  a  nurse,  had  already  taken  willing 
charge.  Mariuccia  announced  the  baby  to 
be  the  child  of  her  daughter  Maria  who  was 
settled  in  Subiaco,  a  convenient  distance  off, 
but  nobody  believed  this  fabulous  stor}': 
however,  the  incident  did  not  excite  so  much 
curiosity  in  that  rocky  little  perch  upon  the 
side  of  Monte  Cavo  as  it  might  have  done 
in  an  English  village.  Somehow  or  other, 
through  the  investigations  of  Zia  Marianna, 
who  was  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  vague 
connection  between  the  Agostini  palace  and 
the  little  nursling  in  Mariuccia's  house  be- 
came an  understood  matter  among  the  villa- 
gers ;  but  even  Zia  Marianna  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  determine  whose  child  the 
infant  was,  and  curiosity  gradually  calmed 
down  into  custom  and  acquaintance.  Every- 
body learned  to  recognize  the  little  Chichino 
as  a  child  of  the  village,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  talk  or  make  surmises  touching 
the  familiar  little  face,  which  belonged  to 
Mariuccia,  as  much  as  if  it  had  really  been 
her  daughter's  child.  So -the  noiseless  baby 
lived  and  grew  as  Italian  babies  use.  The 
flowing  robes  in  which  Madame  Margherita 
had  clothed  the  child,  were  laid  up  as  curi- 
osities to  be  exhibited  to  Mariuccia's  most 
familiar  gossips,  to  their  great  derision  and 
amusement,  when  Mariuccia  had  herself  for- 
gotten the  temporary  fiction  which  made  lit- 
tle Francisco  her  own  grandchild,  and  the 
baby  was  inducted  with  due  propriety  into 
the  national  garb  of  babies,  and  hencefor- 
ward looked  over  his  nurse's  arm  stiff  and 
motionless  from  the  shoulders  downward,  a 


helpless  little  bimdle,  done  up  in  yards  of 
cotton  bandages. 

On  Sundays  and  other  festas,  when  Mari- 
uccia appeared  in  all  the  glories  of  local  cos- 
tume, with  her  scarlet  jacket,  her  projecting 
busto,  her  neckerchief  and  headdress,  and 
apron  of  flowing  white  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  her  long  gold  earrings  and  necklace  of 
coral,  the  small  bundle  of  cotton  which  con- 
tained the  body  and  legs  of  the  helpless  little 
Chichino  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  frock, 
open  behind  and  trimmed  with  lace  like  his 
nurse's  apron,  while,  upon  his  poor  little 
head  he  wore  a  cap  gay*  with  many-colored 
ribbons  and  little  bunches  of  artificial  flow- 
ers. When  the  second  stage  of  his  baby- 
hood arrived,  the  poor  little  outcast  was  put 
into  stiff  little  stays,  with  long  bands  of 
cotton  attached  for  leading-strings,  like  the 
rest  of  his  small  countr)7nen,  and  swung 
down  upon  the  rough  pavement,  or  tilted 
up,  hanging  by  these  same  bands,  or  in  ex- 
tremity hung  upon  the  handle  of  a  door,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  his  guardian; 
and  when  Mariuccia  knitted  her  stockings, 
or  mended  her  linen,  or  labored  at  her  dis- 
taff, she  first  stuck  her  baby-charge  into  a 
kind  of  hencoop,  where  the  creature  could 
not  fall  despite  its  most  convulsive  efforts, 
and  had  its  first  lesson  in  the  inevitable  en- 
durances. Then  Mariuccia  sung  all  manner 
of  nursery  rhymes  to  him,  in  which,  though 
the  language  did  not  soimd  very  sweetly 
from  her  uninstructed  lips,  the  soft  Italian 
vowels  made  possible  any  amount  of  jingle 
and  rhyme.  Mariuccia's  house  consisted  of 
two  dark  rooms  looking  out  upon  the  steep, 
stony  street  of  Bocca.  A  very  rough  floor 
partially  tiled,  a  grated  window  high  in  the 
wall,  a  dark  Madonna  in  a  black  frame,  and 
a  Saint  Jerome  with  his  lion — ^for  Mariuc- 
cia's husband,  Oirolamo,  honored  that  aus- 
tere personage  as  his  patron  saint — were  the 
early  surroundings  of  Chichino.  The  child 
knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  the  princely 
chamber  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  the  hosts 
of  servants  who  might,  save  for  some  secret 
reason  unknown,  have  tended  his  noble 
childhood.  When  thtf  curious  Teta  came 
to  see  him,  as  that  inquisitive  young  woman 
did  fW)m  time  to  time,  he  called  her  Aunt 
Teta,  and  was  mightily  pleased  with  her 
confectioneries.  Teta,  a  cameriera  in  a  great 
house,  scorned  to  appear — save  at  carnival 
— in  any  thing  that  savored  of  cof^ume.   She 
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was  no  peasant,  and  did  not  mBan  to  be 
taken  for  one.  So  she  bound  her  full  Eo- 
man  shoulders  into  a  French  shawl,  and 
covered  her  glossy  locks,  which  Mariuccia's 
white  kerchief  would  have  become  so  much 
better,  with  a  Parisian  bonnet,  made  after 
the  duchessa's ;  and  the  villagers  called  her 
the  Signorina  Teresa,  and  little  Chichino 
was  as  proud  of  her  patronage  as  be  was 
gratified  by  her  biscuits.  Teta  did  not  tell 
her  mother  of  these  private  visits,  nor  their 
object,  but  she  entirely  won  the  baby  heart 
and  afiections  of  the  little  outcast  boy. 

It  was  thus  that  the  child  grew  up  whose 
history  was  to  have  so  many  features  of  ro- 
mance. There  was  not  much  romance  around 
him  among  the  humble  villagers  of  Rocca, 
to  whom  Aunt  Marianna*s  gossip  was  the 
most  important  news  going ;  and  who  tended 
their  viues  and  their  olives  as  prosaically  as 
though  these  poetic  crops  had  been  dull  tur- 
nips and  mangel-wurzel;  and  if  Chichino's 
boyish  imagination  was  in^ressed  by  the 
historic  landscape  visible  all  day  long  and 
every  day  from  Mariuccia's  door,  he  dicinot 
know  it  himself,  and  communicated  his  sus- 
ceptibilities to  none ;— though  it  was  a  scene 
worth  pausing  upon.  Far  down  at  the  foot 
of  those  soft  Alban  hills,  with  their  sprink- 
ling of  white  towns  and  villas,  and  Pope 
Julius*  fortifications  standing  out  upon  their 
mound,  among  a  world  of  tender  olives, 
how  the  low  Campagna,  all  silent  and  sad, 
stretched  away  under  its  mists  and  sunsets 
to  the  other  mountains,  and  stole  forlorn 
and  uninhabited  to  where  the  triumphant 
sea  ikshed  up  suddenly  to  the  sunshine,  a 
golden  gleaming  string  to  the  bow  of  that 
brown  coast !  How  San  Pietro,  mighty  in 
the  distance,  rose  up  against  the  plain,  reg- 
nant over  that  haze  of  Ottered  houses,  the 
name  of  which  is  Rome !'  And  then  those 
broad  sunsets,  with  their  great  calm  circles 
of  fervent  color,  not  cloudy  and  mountain- 
ous, but  grand  and  great,  mists  of  the  earth, 
and  blue  of  the  sky,  the  sunsets  of  a  plain ! 
The  little  Chichino  was  very  well  used  to 
the  prospect ;  many  a  day  he  climbed  up  to 
the  cr&»t  of  Monte  Cavo,  and  looked  around 
upon  a  classic  world,  of  which  the  boy  knew 
nothing ;  but  where  his  eye  still  sought  with 
some  unconscious  presentiment  the  whfte 
front  of  the  Agostini  palace  gleaming  out 
fVom  the  trees  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Nemi  Lake.    What  had  the  little  peasant, 
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who  knew  no  home  but  that  of  Mariucda, 
to  do  with  that  princely  house?  The  in- 
quiring spirit  of  Zia  Marianna,  perhaps, 
recollected  some  vague  lihk  of  connection 
once  established  between  them,  but  the  vil- 
lagers had  all  but  forgotten  the  tale,  and 
Qiichino  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 
Yet  still  the  boy  looked  down  from  the  height 
of  Monte  Cavo  upon  those  two  deep  basins 
of  shining  blue  metallic  water,  all  secluded 
and  solemn  among  the  hills,  and  told  Mari- 
uccia  that  he  could  see  the  pomegranate 
burst  and  glow  into  clusters  of  blossom  in 
the  slope  of  the  palace  gardens.  **  Will  you 
not  take  me  there  one  day,  Nonna,  to  see 
the  great  ebn-tree  avenue,  and  that  Madonna 
that  Teta  tells  me  of,  and  the  beautiful 
duchessa?''  said  the  boy.  ''And  he  never 
asks  to  go  anywhere  eke !  **  said  Mariuooia 
to  herself,  clasping  her  hands  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Madonna.  "The  duohessa  is  no 
longer  beautiful,  my  child;,  never  think  of 
her  more ;  sbe  is  as  old  as  I  am :  be  content 
-^one  day  thou  shalt  go  to  Rome.'' 

CHAPTER  TV. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  time  at 
which  this  story  commences,  a  young  painter, 
called  Francisco  Spoleto,  bred  and  educated 
at  the  great  Roman  hospital  of  San  Michele, 
took  up  his  residence  and  began  to  labor  for 
his  bread  in  Rome.  He  had  one  little  room 
at  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Tra- 
jano — which  may  be  freely  translated  Tra* 
jan  Square — where  he  had  the  foUdty  of 
looking  down  upon  the  crowd  of  gr&y  broken 
pillars,  a  remnant  dug  up  out  of  the  historie 
soil  of  Trajan's  Forum,  which  are  curiously 
preserved  and  protected  there  in  the  heart 
of  the  modem  city.  He  had  a  little  capital 
to  start  witii,  partly  San  Miehele's  charitable 
contribution  to  his*pupil's  establishment  in 
life,  partly  the  savings  of  a  HtUe  fimd  laid 
up  for  him  by  his  peasant  grandmother,  or 
foster-moth^ ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
had  taken  Bome  pains  to  embellish  his  little 
apartment,  though  he  spent  but  litde  time 
in  it.  He  was  not  very  clever,  nor  yet  highly 
cultivated.  He  had  never  thought  about 
the  higher  branches  of  his  profession,  not 
for  want  of  ambition,  so  much  as  because 
'nothing  had  suggested  them  to  his  mind; 
I  he  made  very  good  copies  occasionally  when 
I  he  could  get  a  commission,  but  had  enou^ 
I  intelligence  of  his  own  to  be  rather  impa- 
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tient  of  that  work,  and  to  prefer  the  still 
homely  but  more  personal  occupation  of 
portrait-pajnting.  He  had  not  a  great  deal 
to  do,  but  got  on  very  well  as  yet,  living 
with  Spartan  frugality,  as  young  Romans 
use,  dining  at  a  Trattoria,  and  spending  the 
long  evening,  and  sometimes  no  small  part 
of  the  day,  at  the  caf&.  The  cafl^  and  the 
theatre,  indeed,  occupied  a  very  large  share 
in  the  life  of  the  young  artist,"  which  it 
would,  however,  have  been  perfectly  false 
and  unjust  to  call  a  life  of  dissipation.  His 
4iarmles8  glass  of  lemonade,  his  cup  of  caft 
noir,  his  draught  of  wine,  were  modest  in- 
dulgences compatible  with  his  means;  he 
was  young,  and  his  spirits  were  high;  he 
was  possessed  by  no  extreme  appetite  for 
work,  and  could  dine  on  a  melon  and  a  dark- 
complexioned  roll  when  it  was  needful ;  so 
.  that  as  long  as  his  coat  was  irreproachable 
and  his  gloves  clean,  he  was  a  highly  inde- 
pendent man. 

He  had  no  father  nor  mother  nor  recog- 
nized relatives ;  long  before  this  time  he  had 
come  to  know  that  the  peasant  woman  whom 
he  called  Nonna,  or  grandmother,  was  no 
grandmother  of  his,  and  that  bis  name, 
however  he  had  acquired  it,  waa  not  derived 
from  her  daughter  at  Subiaco.  Perhaps  the 
young  man  thus  budding  into  such  society  as 
he  could  reach,  was  as  well  pleased  to  call 
the  guardian  of  his  childhood  nurse,  as  to 
claim  a  more  intimate  relationship,  but  he 
went  to  see  her  notwithstanding  when  he 
could,  and  received  her  occasional  visit  with 
great  good-nature.  He  had,  besides,  other 
visitors  whom  he  remembered  from  his  earli- 
est years, — ^Teta,  who  had  married  a  courier, 
and  had  a  tall  house  in  the  Corso,  which  she 
let  to  the  travelling  English  and  other  for- 
eign visitors  embraced  under  the  generic 
name  of  Forestieri ;  Gigi,  who  was  now  the 
father  of  a  host  of  little  sunbrowned  hill- 
folk,  and  who  came  to  Francisco's  door,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  visited  Rome, 
with  a  little  basket  of  grapes  or  flask*of  oil 
us  a  present  to  the  little  Chichino  of  old 
times ;  ahd  many  another  good-hearted  vil- 
lager remembered  the  forlorn  little  boy,  Sig- 
nore  Francisco  received  their  little  presents 
with  the  utmost  good-humor,  suffered  himself 
to  be  called  Chichino  and  Chico,  and  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  after  a  princely  supe- 
rior fashion,  to  those  loyal  tributaries.  The 
good  people,  when  they  hsd  been  to  see  him, 
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laid  their  heads  together  and  called  to  mind 
the  prelections  of  Zia  Marianna.  He  was  not 
a  peasant's  son,  that  was  very  evident.  No 
bom  Contadino  ever  attained  to  such  an  air 
and  presence  except  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Church  and,  the  sacred  vestments.  Who 
was  he?  Certainly  Mariuccia  was  foster- 
sister  to  the  Duchessa  Agostini,  but  where 
could  she  find  little  Chichino?  "Such 
plants  do  not  grow  by  the  roadside,"  they 
said  to  each  other;  and  besides  the  Rocca 
people,  not  a  few  Roman  gossips  came  to  be 
aware  that  some  unknown  line  of  connection 
existed  between  the  house  of  Agostini  and 
a  nameless  young  painter  who  had  been  bred 
at^  the  great  St.  Michael's  hospital.  Great 
changes  in  the  mean  time  had  come  over 
that  noble  house;  the  duke  was  dead, the 
duchess  was  old;  now  that  she  could  no 
longer  be  a  beauty,  she  was  a  devote,  and  be- 
stowed all  her  cares  upon  her  soul.  But  her 
husband,  howsoever  she  might  have  treated 
him,  had  bestowed  so  much  of  his  confidence 
upon  her,  as  to  leave  the  management  of  hia 
property  in  a  great  measure  in  her  hands. 
She  had  still  the  summer  palace  at  Genzaro 
and  the  great  house  in  Rome,  and  Donna 
Anna,  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  had  yet  to 
wait  for  her  mother's  death  before  enter- 
ing fully  into  her  possessions.  She  was  very 
rich  and  a  great  lady  still,  but  she  was  no 
longer  beautiful,  the  poor  old  duchessa — 
nobody  cared  to  flatter  her  now-a-days ;  her 
fretful  soul  was  falling  into  stagnant  old  age, 
and  poor  Cenci,  who  was  growing  old  like 
her  mistress,  had  enough  to  do  to  bear  all 
her  caprices.  Even  in  Rome  every  week  is 
not  a  holy  week,  and  full  of  religious  diver- 
sions, ^he  duchessa  heard  a  great  many 
masses,  and  went  on  some  pilgrimages,  but 
it  was  not  because  of  any  special  sin  which 
hung  heavily  upon  her,  as  Cenci  supposed  ; 
it  was  only  to  dispel  the  dread  ennui,  and 
produce  a  little  excitement  for  her  poor  list- 
less old  soul. 

As  for  Cenci,  she,  had  found  out  a  long 
time  before,  in  some  little  temporary  gust  of 
quarrel  between  the  mother  and  daughter, 
all  that  Teta  knew  of  the  forsaken  little 
child ;  and  from  the  time  when  the  boy  left 
St.  Michele,  Cenci  had  watched  him  as  it 
were  over  Teta's  shoulder.  She  was  pro- 
foundly interested  in  every  thing  about  him 
— his  manners,  his  associates,  his  mode  of 
lifb.  **  For  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  P  ** 
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said  Cenci :  "  Donna  Anna  might  die,  and 
rather  than  suffer  every  thing  to  pass  away 
to  strangers,  the  duchessa  might — or  even 
if  Donna  Anna  lives  the  duchessa  some  time 
or  other  may  bethink  herself— one  can  never 
tell.  He  was  bom  on  the  blessed  Resurrec- 
tion Day,  the  feast  of  feasts,  Teta  mia ;  he 
has  not  died,  nor  any  harm  come  to  him, 
though  he  was  a  faeblc  baby.  Surely,  he  is  a 
fortunate  child :  and  who  can  tell  what  may 
happen  before  we  die  ?  " 

"I  know  that  I  shall  see  him  with  my 
living  eyes  come  to  his  own  rights,"  said 
Teta ;  "  I  dreamt  it  thrice  on  the  vig^  of  St. 
John,  which  all  the  world  knows  is  the  truest 
night  in  the  world  for  dreams." 

**  Rights !  "  said  Cenci,  with  sorrowful 
satire.  "  Poverino !  if  he  waits  for  his  righti! 
but  thou  and  I  have  no  such  cause  to  love 
Donna  Anna  that  we  should  die  for  her  in- 
heritance, Teta  mia.  Did  you  really  dream 
so  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  P  and  he  a  Res- 
urrection child !  Well,  no  one  can  tell  what 
may  happen,  and  you  must  keep  your  eye 
upon  the  boy." 

"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  say  any  thing  against  his  rights,"  said 
Teta;  "the  duchessa  has  a  hard  heart, 
though  she  is  a  great  lady — she  would  not 
care,  for  her  own  pleasure,  how  much  she  in- 
jured any  one.  Say  what  you  will,  madre, 
mia,  I  always  call  him  Don  Francisco  in  my 
heart." 

"  Hush,  hush,  hushf  child !"  cried  Cenci, 
looking  round  in  a  fright  \  *'  why,  how  canst 
thou  tell  who  may  hear  ?  and  hast  thou  well 
considered  what  the  duchessa,  if  she  heard 
'  even  a  whisper  of  such  a  boldness,  would  say 
to  me  ?  " 

**  She  has  not  been  such  a  very  kind  mis- 
tress, mother  mine,  that  you  need  care  what 
she  says,"  exclaimed  Teta  j  "  and  I  have  a 
pretty  chamber  for  you,  and  a  good  welcome, 
whenever  you  please." 

Cenci  bestowed  an  embrace  upon  the 
daughter,  who,  though  now  a  buxom  Roman 
matron,  did  not  differ  so  much  in  Cenci's 
*  eyes  as  in  other  people's  from  the  wilful 
Tota  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  w^ose -ear- 
rings were  larger,  and  her  black  hair  as 
glossy  as  ever. 

« I  have  served  the  duchessa  nearly  forty 
years,"  said  CencL  *<  I  must  not  leave  her 
now,  my  child,  till  one  of  us  die ;  and  say 
nothing  about  this  unhappy  one,  Teta  mi^-— 
only  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boy." 


CHAPTER  V. 


While  all  these  whispers  went  on  around 
him,  the  young  Francisco  was  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  nothing  of  them.  Kone  of  his 
humble  friends  had  courage  yet  to  unfold  the 
possible  magnificence  of  his  chances  to  the 
young  man.  Teta,  who  was  the  most  daring 
among  them,  had  been  many  times  on  the 
very  verge  of  this  astounding  revelation, 
but  had  stayed  the  words  on  her  lips  with 
an  instinctive  compassion  for  his  present 
youthful  comfort  and  satisfaction  with  his 
lot.  And  Mariuccia,  for  her  part,  though 
she  was  not  even  a  tenant  of  the  duchessa^s, 
nor  in  any  way  within  her  power,  had  an  in- 
voluntary horror  of  disobeying  or  thwarting 
the  great  lady  whom  she  had  looked  up  to 
all  her  life.  No  one  had  so  entire  an  inter- 
est in  the  young  painter  as  his  faithful  nurse ; 
no  one  knew  and  remembered  so  emphati- 
cally his  real  origin;  no  one  formed  such 
ambitious  dreams  for  his  glory  and  eleva- 
tion ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  was  not  till 
the  gossip  of  the  country  began  to  whisper 
round  her,  and  the  vague  discoveries  and 
suggestions  of  revived  curiosity  stirred  her 
faculties,  that  the  possessor  of  this  secret 
dreamt  of  confidiug  it  to  the  person  most 
intimately  concerned.  She,  only,  knew  the 
truth  —  but  somehow  the  truth  gained 
strength  and  confirmation  by  the  stir  and 
whisper  of  others  who  only  guessed — so 
Mariuccia  one  day  arrayed  herself,  as  if  for 
a  ftstfh  and  with  great  intentions  in  her 
mind  set  out  for  Rome.  The  peasant  wo- 
man had  not  come  unharmed  through  these 
twenty  years  any  more  than  the  duchessa. 
Mariucda's  hair,  once  abundant  as  Teta's, 
was  now  sadly  scanty,  dry,  and  wiry,  reducing 
into  proportions  somewhat  too  meagre  for 
the  flowing  white  kerchief  which  covered  it, 
the  upper  outline  of  her  head  ;  and  the  neck, 
fully  revealed  by  the  plaits  pinned  in  the 
other  white  kerdiief  worn  on  her  shoulders, 
was  a  much  less  agreeable  object  than  it 
used  to  be,  despite  the  great  coral  necklace 
which  adorned  it.  But  she  still  sat  )}er  dou- 
key  stoutly  as  she  went  down  the  steep  wind- 
ing roads,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  vettwray 
where  she  had  managed  to  secure  a  place, 
not  without  a  pleasurable  consciousness  that 
if  there  was  little  beauty,  competence  and 
comfort  were  still  distinguishable  in  the 
well-laced  sleeve  of  her  scarlet  jacket  and 


'  embroidered  work  of  her  kerehief s  and  apron. 
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She  had  a  little  basket  of  eggs  and  a  vast 
bottle— not  so  picturesque  as  a  flask,  but 
bigger — of  wine,  the  produce  of  her  own 
vineyard,  to  carry  to  her  nursling,  and  did 
not  grudge  the  long,  dusty,  fatiguing  jour- 
ney down  the  steep  hill-paths  and  over  the 
brown  Campagna,  wh^e  the  solemn  quiet 
and  long  succession  of  ruins  did  not  at  all 
impress  her  familiar  mind.  She  was  more 
interested  in  making  sure  that  the  vettura 
went  through  the  Piazza  of  Trajan  than  in 
observing  any  thing  she  passed  on  the  way. 
Mariuccia  meant  to  stay  with  Teta  all  night, 
if  that  dignified  matron  would  receive  her, 
and  to  return  in  her  son  Oigi's  cart  next  day. 
'  It  was  years  since  she  had  made  so  solemn  a 
visitation — ^not  since  Chichino  went  to  San 
Michele,  and  was  taken  out  of  her  hands. 

Francisco  was  in  his  room  when  Mariuc- 
cia arrived,  and  she  went  up,  up,  up,  that  long 
staircase  to  the  top  floor,  where  the  young 
painter's  apartment  opened  upon  a  bit  of 
balcony,  where  he  could  study  at  his  ease 
the  figure  lifted  high  on  Trajan's  Column,  or 
gaze  down  at  the  confhsion  of  low  broken 
gray  pillars  enclosed  within  that  modem 
railing.  Francisco  was  busy,  for  a  wonder — 
he  had  a  lovely  little  portrait  almost  finished 
on  his  easel,  and  was  making  a  slight,  rapid, 
half-stealthy  copy  of  it.  The  portrait  was 
lovely  because  it  was  like,  not  because  it  was 
a  very  exquisite  work  of  art— for  Francisco's 
powers  were  not  miraculous.  He  blushed  a 
little  and  put  away  bis  copy  hurriedly  when 
the  old  woman  came  in,  though  Mariuccia 
might  have  watched  every  line  of  this  pretty 
piece  of  sentiment  and  self-indulgence  with- 
out ever  guessing  that  the  copy  was  folr  him- 
self. 

Mariuccia,  however,  paused  in  wondering 
admiration  before  the  picture.  <*Quanti 
bella !  "  she  cried,  with  enthusiasm ;  ''  it  is 
a  fsLoe  for  a  Madonna — and  is  it  you  who 
have  made  it,  Chichino  mio  P  Ah,  did  not  I 
say  you  would  be  an  honor  to  Rocca,  when 
you  were  but  a  child  P  Is  it  for  an  angel, 
my  son^  or  a  saint  P  " 

'*  Neither,  my  mother,"  said  Francisco, 
laughing,  **  but  only  a  picture  of  a  young 
lady,  one  of  the  Forestieri— a  Signorina  In- 
glese,  who  lives  in  one  of  Teta's  apartments. 
Teta,  you  know,  is  always  my  very  good 
Mend." 

'*  She  has  reason,"  said  Mariuccia,  some- 
what sharply;  *' yet  why  should  I  say  soP" 


she  added,  in  an  undertone  fully  intended 
to  be  audible.  "  Had  it  been  Cenci  indeed  ! 
— ^but  Teta  was  not  to  blame — she  was  but 
a  child  ;  she  heard  the  secret  only  from  me." 

"What  secret?"  asked  Francisco,  with 
some  eagei^ess. 

"  Blessed  Madonna !  have  I  breathed  it  in 
his  presence  ?  "  cried  Mariuccia,  with  well- 
feigned  horror.  "Nay,  nothing  that  con- 
cerns you,  my  son ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
that  you  would  wish  to  hear — ^nothing  to  be 
pleased  with,  you  understand— only  some 
old  tales  that  happened  when  you  were  a 
child ;  but  the  picture,  amore  mio  P  To  be 
sure,  they  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  it,  these  rich  Signori  Inglese  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  picture,"  said  Francisco, 
impatiently  turning  its  face  to  the  easel  as 
he  spoke,  and  with  every  sign  of  awakened 
curiosity ;  "  let  me  hear  this  secret :  if  it  is 
not  important,  it  is  amusing,  perhaps — 
come,  Mariuccia,  let  us  hear." 

"  You  call  me  Mariuccia  now,  though  the 
other  moment  you  said  madre  mia.  How  is 
that,  my  son  P — ^when  you  were  a  child,  you 
called  me  Nonna,"  said  Mariuccia,  skilfully 
drawing  towards  the  disclosure  she  had  to 
make. 

"  When  I  was  a  child  I  knew  only  what 
you  told  me — ^now  I  am  a  man,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, with  all  the  dignity  of  twenty — "  and 
I  know  very  well,  my  good  Mariuccia,  that 
you  are  not  my  grandmother — ^who  I  am  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  shall  be  something  be- 
fore I  die."' 

"  Ah,  Eccellenza !  it  is  the  voice  of  nature," 
cried  Mariuccia,  clasping  her  hands. 

Francisco  grew  very  red — ^red  over  all  his 
youthful  face  with  a  color  more  intense  than 
blushing.  "  Whtft  do  you  mean,"  he  said, 
in  a  very  low  and  slightly  \msteady  voice, 
"  when  you  say  Eccellenza  to  me  P  " 

"  To  whom  should  I  say  Eccellenza,  if  not 
to  you,"  cried  Mariuccia,  "  though  I  have 
brought  you  up  in  my  little  house,  and 
nursed  you  when  you  were  a  baby,  and  • 
called  you  Chichino,  that  there  might  be  no  [ 
suspicions !    But  do  you  think  there  were  1 
no  suspicions  P    Old  Zia  Marianna  was  a 
sharp-sighted  old  woman.  When  I  said  you 
were  my  Maria's  son,  she  laughed  loud  in 
my  foce ;  for  you  never  looked  like  a  Conta- 
dino's  baby,  bello  mio !  When  poor  Antonia 
nursed  you,  no.  one  ever  said,  '  Is  it  your 
own  child  P '    Though  you  were  dressed  Uke 
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^  the  other  bahies,  you  were  always  the 
little  don.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  kept  the  secret 
many  a  day,  but  now  I  can  open  my  mind ; 
for  all  the  world  says  it  is  shame  and  sin  to 
keep  you  who  are  so  handsome  and  so  good, 
out  of  your  own  place.  I  am  ashamed  to 
see  you  on  the  fourth  floor,  ^ccellenza ;'  you 
ought  to  live  in  the  piano  nobile  at  least,  if 
not  in  your  own  palace.  I  am  ashamed  to 
see  you  work  and  paint — though,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  the  Duke  Sermoneta  who  does  it  for 
pleasure — ^but  ah!  Don  Francisco,  how  the 
Forestieri  will  prize  the  picture  if,  after  a 
while,  they  come  to  know  who  the  painter 
is!" 

Mariuccia  ended  breathless,  by  kissing 
the  hand  of  her  former  nursling  with  affec- 
tionate reverence,  though  more  disposed,  in 
the  flush  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which 
had  made  her  go  so  much  further  in  her  rev- 
elation than  she  intended,  to  throw  her  arms 
round  him  as  of  old.  The  yoxmg  man  stood 
before  her  motionless,  breathless — still  more 
breathless  than  she  was.  Never  before,  in 
all  Mariuccia's  life,  had  any  mortal  ear  hung, 
absorbed,  entranced,  fearing  to  lose  a  single 
syllable,  upon  her  words ;  but  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  penniless,  parentless  young 
painter,  suddenly  addressed  by  such  a  title 
as  don,  a  name  only  applied  to  the  sons  of 
dukes,  should  stand  thunderstruck,  in  an  in- 
expressible silent  excitement,  gazing,  nay, 
rather  staring  at  her,  his  whole  face  suffused 
with  a  burning  crimson  color,  and  the  breath 
almost  stopped  between  his  parted  lips.  He 
could  not  speak  for  the  first  moment — ^he 
made  an  imperious  gesture  to  her  to  go  on, 
which  Mariuccia,  beginning  to  realize  her 
own  importance,  and  resolved  henceforth  to 
yield  her  treasures  of  knowledge  more  slowly, 
and  by  the  dramatic  process  of  question  and 
answer,  paid  no  attention  to.  She  sank  into 
her  chair  exhausted,  and  opened  her  fan. 
When  she  had  the  first  burst  over,  she  was 
quite  content  to  coquette  with  her  secret, 
and  provoke  the  interest,  too  intense  to  be 
called  curiosity,  of  her  anxious  listener.  He, 
for  his  part,  stood  before  her,  dumb  as  an 
Englishman,  but  gesticulating  like  an  Ital- 
ian. "What  do  you  mean?"  burst  from 
his  lips  at  length.  **  Am  I  an  orphan,  bred 
at  San  Michele  ?  Am  I  a  villano  of  Bocca  ? 
Pon !  You  mock  me,  I  know  ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  what  do  you  mean?" 

**  Mean  ? — that  you  should  aA  me  ao,  like 
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a  mendacious  woman !  "  said  Mariuccia,  with 
pretended  offence.  "  I  am  your  excellency's 
oldest  servant,  Don  Francisco— at  least  the 
next  after  Madame  Margherita;  and  how 
should  you  remember  Madame  Margherita ; 
when  you  were  only  a  week  old,  poveriao 
mio?  I  carried  you  •under  Cenci's  shawl, 
and  no  one  was  the  wiser — ^no  one  but  Teta^ 
who  was  always  clever.  You  were  so  quiet, 
even  Gigi  did  not  know  of  it — though  the 
boy  did  remember  where  we  had  been  the 
night  the  baby  came." 

"And  where  had  you  been,  Mariuccia 
mia?"  asked  the  yoimg  man,  with  trem-^ 
bling  lips. 

"  Ah !  that  is  just  the  question :  but  if  1 
tell  you,"  said  Mariuccia,  slowly,  "  it  will 
disturb  your  mind, and  make  you  unsettled) 
and  then  it  is  possible  nothing  might  come 
of  it :  and  the  other  aide  is  very  strong — 
very  strong,  my  son  j  and  she  herself— Ma- 
donna santissima,  they  are  not  like  other 
women,  these  great  ladies  !^-might  appear 
against  you,  for  any  thing  I  can  tell :  and  if 
you  failed,  and  were  only  Francisco  Spoleto 
the  painter  after  all,  you  would  lose  your 
heart,  amore  mior-you  would  never  be  happy 
again." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  happy  now  with* 
out  knowing  ?—*nay,  Mariuccia,  let  us  not 
talk  of  happiness,"  said  Francisco—"  that  it 
not  yoA  business  nor  mine.  Where  were 
you  that  night  the  baby  came  ? — ^whence  did 
you  bring  me  under  Cenoi's  shawl  ?  Ah  1 
Cenci,  Tcta!  another  word,  and  I  should 
know  alL  If  you  do  not  answer  me,  arnica 
mia,  I  will  go  instantly  and  ask  Gigi,  who 
has  come  to  the  market.  Now,  where  waa 
it  ? — speak,  or  I  go." 

*"  It  is  his  mother's  bloo4,"  saidf  Mariuccia, 
reflectively.  "  She  is  like  the  lightning-* 
but  strikes,  strikes  like  the  lightning,  and 
would  kill  as  welL  Eccellenza,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  round  stealthily,  and  sinking 
her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  with  a  histri- 
onic instinct — "I  went  to  Genzaro  to  the 
Agostini  palace-*there  you  were  bom  I  " 

The  young  man,  who  was  beading  eagerly 
forward  to  Usten,  fell  back  upop  the  hard 
old  arm-chair  behind  him,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  For  the  last  few  minutes, 
during  which  his  own  mind  had  been  leaping 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  thoiight  by  many  aa 
I  old  lintL  of  association  to  the^  very  words, 
,  he  had  expected  this  i  but  aotwithslsiMling^ 
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the  certainty  came  upon  him  -mih  a  violent 
shock  that  seemed  to  take  the  ground  from 
under  his  feet.  There  he  sat,  his  face  in  his 
hands,  seeing  nothing  of  a  possible  duke-  | 
dom,  nor  the  wealth,  the  rank,  the  lofty  po-  [ 
sition  which  perhaps  belonged  to  him — see-  i 
ing  only  in  his  imagination,  burning  angry  { 
against  a  background  of  clouds,  the  face  of 
that  old  Duchess  Agostini,  whom  he  had 
passed  a  thousand  times  in  street  and  church, 
always  with  a  certain  curiosity  and  interest 
such  as  the  supposed  grandchild  of  her  fos- 
ter-sister might  be  expected  to  feel.  With 
an  extraordinary  pang  of  nature  he  remem- 
bered now  that  old  withered,  passion-wasted 
face ;  and  perhaps  the  first  sensation  in  his 
mind  was  a  sickening  sense  of  disgust  and 
disappointment.  That  sour,  haughty,  witch- 
countenance  of  the  old  faded  beauty — that 
was  his  mother's  face !  Bah !  what  was  his 
mother's  face  to  him,  or  his  mother  herself, 
but  a  means  of  fortune  P  He  ran  through  a 
world  of  rapid  thoughts  during  that  momen- 
tary silence.  She  was  his  mother,  and  had 
cast  him  off— why?— and  immediately  a 
fierce  impulse  of  shame,  resentment,  ^nd  re- 
prisal took  possession  of  Francisco.  If  he 
was  her  child,  she  had  dropped  him  as  coolly 
as  one  of  the  lower  animals  might  have 
done :  why  should  he  care  for  her,  but  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  his  rights— his  rights  ? 
He  flung  his  hands  away  from  hiS  flushed 
face  and  stamped  his  foot  in  passion.  Per- 
haps only  one  interpretation  could  be  put 
upon  this  extraordinary  treatment  of  an 
only  son — ^but  to  thwart  her,  if  nothing  else, 
he  should  fight  the  battle  out,  and  be  Duke 
Agostini  in  spite  of  her !  All  this  passed 
through  Francisco's  mind  while  Mariuccia 
stood  looking  at  him,  thinking  him  entirely 
overpowered  with  exultation  and  sudden  joy. 
She  did  not  understand  the  passionate  face 
he  raised  out  of  his  covering  hands ;  but  as 
his  questions  came  now  quick  and  breathless, 
Mariuccia,  if  she  had  been  ever  so  skilled  in 
the  human  heart,  had  no  time  to  read  it  in 
this  case.  She  had  enough  to  do  to  speak 
fast  enough  and  fuXL  enough  for  the  impa- 
tient youth. 

OHAPTEE  YI. 

"Akd  who  is  Madame  MargheritaP" 
asked  Francisco. 

"  She  is  a  foreigner,  a  nurse  of  the  Eng- 
lish Forestieri— imagine,  bello  mio»'*  said 


Mariuccia, "  she  would  have  had  thee  dressed 
in  the  modo  Inglese^  and  thou  an  Italian  of 
the  best  blood! — ^but,  believe  me,  I  with- 
stood the  barbarity.  Thee,  amoroso,  with 
thy  little  feet  open  to  the  winds,  in  a  moun- 
tain village  like  Rocca !  Savage  that  she 
was !  But  they  know  no  better,  these  For- 
estieri.  Yet  I  blessed  her  for  this — she 
caused  the  duchessa  to  kiss  thee  before  thou 
wert  sent  away." 

"  To  kiss  me !  "  came  feintly  from  Fran- 
cisco's lips.  He  grew  red  again,  and  looked 
haughtily  abashed  and  discomfitted.  Un- 
consciously to  himself,  these  wonderful  news 
had  made  a  difference  upon  him  already. 
An  hour  ago  he  did  not  know  how  to  look 
haughty ;  but  he  learned  it  with  a  rapid  in- 
stinct when  he  began  to  regard  himself  as 
Don  Francisco,  and  felt  in  his  veins  the 
fiery  tingle  of  the  duchessa's  blood. 

"  But  pause  a  moment,"  said  Mariuccia, 
suddenly  feeling  a  touch  of  terror  as  she  re- 
membered that,  cold  salutadon,  and  the 
duchessa's  warnings  against  dignifying  the 
baby  with  a  title — "  pause,  I  beseech  you, 
Eccellenza.  You  are  the  duchessa's  son  be- 
yond any  question ;  but,  alas !  alas !  it  is 
shame  so  much  as  to  think  upon  it.  How 
can  any  one  tell,  amo]^so  mio,  whether  you 
are  an  Agostini,  and  the  heir  of  the  duke  P  ** 

Francisco's  youthful  face  darkened  over 
with  such  a  cloud  as  had  never  fallen  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  friendless  young 
painter.  Then  a  doubtful,  dark,  satirical 
smile  curled  his  lip.  **It  is  my  duty  to 
think  well  of  my  parents,  Mariuccia ;  no  one 
must  suggest  evil  thoughts  of  them  to  me,** 
he  said,  with  significance.  The  woman  drew 
back  suddenly  from  the  subject,  without 
knowing  how  much  this  new  look  and  tone 
scared  her.  She  dared  not  say  any  thing 
more.  This  half-hour's  conversation  had 
made  another  man  of  her  nursling.  He 
liked  to  command  and  see  his  own  power 
like  others  of  his  age ;  and  this  sudden  dis- 
covery of  a  right,  real  or  imaginary,  to  exact 
respect  and  receive  homage,  acted  upon  him 
like  a  spelL 

**  You  have  reason,  Don  Francisco,"  said 
Mariuccia,  feeling  herself  suddenly  set  down 
and  her  position  changed.  She  was  no 
longer  the  important  possessor  of  the  secret, 
doling  it  out  a  little  at  a  time,  as  pleased 
her,  but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  penton  much 
more  intimately  concerned,  who  made  a  simr 
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pie  witness  of  her,  and  entirely  deprived  her 
of  her  superior  place.  Francisco  accordingly 
went  on  with  his  questions^  anxious  as  was 
natural,  to  hear  all  the  details,  and  quite  un- 
aware how  much  would  serve  him  as  legal 
evidence,  and  how'  much  would  not. 

"  And  there  were  how  many  in  the  room  P 
and  you  heard  the  duchessa  acknowledge 
me-^-own  me-— say  I  was  her  child  ?  And  I 
was  baptized — ^by  whom,  then?  and  some 
one  was  there  when  I  was  bom?"  asked 
Francisco,  with  anxiety. 

"  Eccellenza,  the  duchessa  lay  in  her  bed- 
chamber," said  Mariuccia  ;  "  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  ante-room  had  heavy  winter 
curtains  over  the  doors;  every  thing  was 
mufSed  over,  so  that  none  in  the  whole  Pal- 
azzo could  hear  what  went  on  within.  Cenci 
received  me  when  I  came,  signore  mio.  She 
said,  '  Whisper,  Mariuccia ;  there  is  a  baby, 
and  you  are  to  take  it  away.'  I  said,  '  Ma- 
donna santissima!  does  il  duca  know?' 
*  He  knows  as  well  as  you  or  I,'  said  Cenci. 
And  so  we  went  to  the  other  chamber,  where 
the  beautiful  duchessa  lay.  Ah,  she  was  a 
great  beauty,  though  you  young  people  do 
not  think  it :  her  eyes  were  so  bright,  and 
her  little  teeth  so  white,  and  her  cheek — 
there  is  no  such  lovely  color  now4i-days. 
She  said,  <You  shall  have  twelve  scudi  a 
month,  Mariuccia :  make  haste  and  take  the 
child  away.'  So  I  took  you  away,  amoroso 
mio ;  and  you  were  so  good  a  child,  you  did 
not  cry  aU  the  way." 

"  Bah !  Did  she  own  me  P — did  she  say 
This  it  my  child  ?  "  asked  Francisco,  impa- 
tiently. 

''  Eccellenza,  you  are  a  man,"  said  Mari- 
uccia, with  respectful  severity;  "you  ask 
questions  according  to  your  capacity.  When 
a  lady  is  ill,  and  there  is  a  baby  in  the  room, 
does  one  ask  whose  baby  it  is  ?  or  does  one 
desire  to  know  in  words,  what  Madame  Mar- 
gherita  does  there  ?  Ask  the  others,  then, 
signore,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  Mari- 
uccia. I  have  nursed  you,  and  carried  you 
in  my  arms,  and  taken  care  of  you ;  but  can 
I  aay  any  more  P  " 

"  My  good  Mariuccia !  are  not  you  my  best 
and  oldest  firiend?"  said  the  young  man, 
taking  her  hand.  She  was  satisfied  without 
much  trouble;  but  he  unconsciously  stood 
upon  a  very  different  ground  with  regard  to 
her  than  when  she  had  entered  the  room, 
and  he  bad  called  her  madre  mia.    Fran- 
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dsco  would  henceforward  call  nobody  by 
that  title  again.  He  called  up  before  him, 
with  a  little  artist-craft  to  aid  his  imagina- 
tion, .that  scene  in  the  duchessa's  room— the 
pretty,  fretful  lady,  the  anxious  waiting-wo- 
man, the  honest,  bewildered  peasant,  and 
Monte  pa vo  looking  in,  and  the  pomegran- 
ates bursting  into  blossom,  as  he  had  so- 
often  watched  them,  with  some  vague  thread 
of  connection  in  his  childish  thoughts.  And 
then  it  burst  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of  wonder 
— that  gleaming  line  of  wall  and  window 
shining  out  among  the  trees,  was  that  his  ^ 
future  home? — those  olive  orchards,  and 
vineyards,  an(f  rich  hill-slopes,  which  all  the 
world  supposed  to  be  the  wealthy  inheritance 
of  Donna  Anna,  were  they  his  instead? 
Was  he  in  truth  and  reality  the  Duke  Agos- 
tini,  and  not  Francisco  Spoleto  the  painter  ? 
His  veins  began  to  throb,  and  his  head  grew 
giddy.  Mariuccia  went  on,  after  a  little 
pause,  into  long  details  of  his  childhood, 
and  the  many  signs  by  which  it  wa»  percep- 
tible that  his  blood  was  not  that  of  the  Booca 
villano.  But  Francisco  did  not  listen  to  her 
grandmotherly  maunderings.  He  turned 
once  more  {he  picture  on  his  easel,  and  gazed 
at  it  for  a  moment  with  a  blushing,  kindling 
face.  If  this  wonderful  fortune  should  come 
true !  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  think  of  it  without  too  much  in- 
toxication, and  he  was  only,  so  fiar  as  the 
present  moment  was  concerned,  Francisco 
the  painter  still.  Francisco  the  painter,  with 
one  portrait  to  do,  for  which  the  young  man 
did  not  expect  a  verj'  high  price,  and  which 
had  procured  for  him  all  the  early  troubles 
and  elations  of  a  first  falling  in  love,  living 
in  a  room  on  the  fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza 
of  Trajan,  and  dining  at  the  Trattoria  for 
two  pauls  !  yet  at  the  same  time,  though  no- 
body knew  of  it,  the  Duke  Agostini,  head 
of  an  old  historic  family — a  wealthy,  far-de- 
scended noble !  It  was  not  wonderful  if  the 
extraordinary  contrast  bewildered  his  brains 
a  little,  and  he  did  not  hear  perfectly  what 
Mariuccia  said. 

One  thing,  however,  he  did  hear,  and  it 
arrested  him  in  the  full  current  of  his 
thoughts.  "But  you  have  no  money,  sig- 
nore mio,"  said  Mariuccia,  piteously.  "  It 
is  true^ — I  have  no  money !  "  cried  the  young 
man,  looking  blankly  at  her.  What  a  mel- 
ancholy barrier  of  prose  that  was  to  all  his 
expectations !    The  duchessa,  who  had  dis- 
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owned  him  aU  her  life,  was  not  likely  to  go 
down  upon  her  knees  forthwith,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  world,  and  say,  "  Behold  my  son, 
whom  I  have  wronged  !  this  is  my  husband's 
heir."  Neither  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
Donna  Anna  should  receive,  with  exuberant 
sisterly  affection,  the  young  intruder  upon 
her  inheritance,  or  Donna  Anna's  husband 
open  his  purse  to  his  problematical  brother- 
in-law.  Up  to  this  moment  Francisco  had 
been  very  happy  when  he  could  pay  his  rent 
and  his  tailor's  bill,  and  manage  his  dinners, 
his  cigars,  and  his  cafe  expenses  upon  the 
remaining  stock  in  hand ;  but  how  to  prose- 
cute a  great  lawsuit,  he  who  Had  no  money, 
no  friends,  no  influence— that  was  a  very 
melancholy  and  doubtful  side  of  the  picture. 
"  I  must  wait  till  I  can  work  for  it,  Mariuc- 
cia,"  he  said,  plaintively,  falling  back  upon 
the  sjTnpathy  of  his  nurse — that  sympathy 
which  he  was  growing  grandly  superior  to 
some  ten  minutes  before. 

**  I  will  take  my  necklace  and  my  earrings 
to  the  Monte,  and  Gigi  shall  mortgage  the 
vineyard,"  cried  Mariuccia,  with  enthusiasm, 
*'  ere  thou  shalt  fail  of  thy  rights,  amore 
mio !  for  what  are  they  worth  if  it  is  not  to 
serve  thee  ?  " 

**  Ah,  Mariuccia,  a  thousand  thanks !  but 
thy  necklace  and  the  vineyard  together  would 
not  bring  in  enough  for  a  great  lawsuit," 
said  Francisco,  shaking  his  head  with  sad 
superiority ;  "we  must  wait." 

Saying  which  the  young  man  seized  upon 
his  palette  and  his  brushes,  and  resumed  his 
work  as  if  for  a  wager,  with  some  desperate 
idea  of  remaining  there  until  he  had  accu- 
mulated all  that  was  necessary  for  his  great 
purpose.  Mariuccia  lingered  about  him  sor- 
rowfully, much  discomfited — ^was  her  great 
revelation,  which  she  had  meant  to  raise  }ier 
nursling  into  another  sphere  instantly,  with 
scarcely  an  interval — ^was  nothing  to  come 
of  it  but  increased  labor  to  the  young  man, 
who,  now  that  she  had  actually  called  him 
Don  Francisco,  und  informed  him  of  his  pre- 
tensions, seemed  already  to  herself  so  very 
much  greater  a  personage  ?  Poor  Mariuccia 
felt  the  disappointment  keenly.  She  hovered 
behind  him,  watching  his  work,  and  trying 
to  comfort  herself  with  a  "  Quanti  bella !  " 
and  superlative  admiration  of  his  powers. 
"  And  you  will  not  then  care  to  see  Madame 
Margherita,  and  to  ask  her  if  she  remem- 
bers, nor  to  ^alk  to  Teta,  signore  mio  ?  "  she 


said  dolefully,  Francisco  all  the  time  work- 
ing as  he  had  never  worked  before. 

"To  what  good?"  said  the  energetic 
painter :  "  we  must  wait — and  there  will  be 
only  too  much  time,  my  poor  Mariuccia. 
We  shall  want  I  'do  nof  know  how  many 
thousand  scudi ;  and  one  cannot  go  to  find 
the  gold  pieces  as  one  can  find  Teta  or  Ma- 
dame Margherita.  No ;  there  will  be  enough 
of  time." 

"  Then  the  Madonna  bless  thee,  bello  mio ! 
I  thought  to  bring  thee  great  news,  and  I 
have  only  brought  thee  labor  and  trouble ; 
but  I  am  going  to  Teta's,  if  you  want  me, 
amoroso,"  said  Mariuccia,  returning  to  her 
old  familiarity,  as  Francisco's  first  exultation 
fell — "  where  you  will  find  me  to-night ;  and 
Teta  also,  if  you  care  to  speak  to  her.  A 
revederla,  Eccellenza.  The  Madonna  will 
send  you  good  friends." 

So  saying,  Mariuccia  went  sorrowfidlj 
down-stairs,  and  Francisco  gave  himself  a 
moment's  relaxation,  to  draw  breath,  and 
think  how  hard  his  fate  was.  So  near  all 
these  glories,  and  obliged  to  stop  short  for 
want  of  a  few  thousand  scudi !  It  was  very 
hard — and  the  young  man,  who  was  twenty 
and  an  Italian,  and  not  of  a  temper  to  scorn 
delighls  and  live  laborious  days,  heartily 
echoed,  in  a  fervent  ejaculation,  Mariuccia's 
parting  wish.  If  the  Madonna,  carefbl 
mother,  hard-worked  as  she  is  among  these 
ejaculatory  populations,  would  only  send  him 
good  friends ! 

CHAFTEB  Vn. 

Teta's  house  was  in  the  Corso,  entering, 
however,  from  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
which  cross  that  great  thoroughfare  of  mod- 
em Home.  It  was  a  tall  house  of  four 
stories,  with  a  famous  baloony  on  the  first 
fioor,  for  the  delights  and  profits  of  the  car- 
nival, and  three  handsome  sets  of  rooms, 
"  Appartements  meubl6s,"  one  over  the  other, 
from  which  Teta,  in  the  frequent  absence  of 
her  husband,  the  courier,  derived  a  very 
good  income,  and  no  small  share  of  enter- 
tainment and  variety.  Teta  herself  inhab- 
ited the  fourth  story,  where  she  lived  and 
struggled  with  a  Roman  maid-of-all-work, 
as  active  mistresses  with  maids-of-all-work 
in  all  countries  usually  do.  Her  own  sit- 
ting-room, high  up  in  these  elevated  regions, 
opened  like  Francisco's  on  a  balcony,  from 
which,  by  rare  good  fortune,  throuidi  a  hajTpy 
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break  in  thfi  interrening  houses,  you  could , 
Bee  the  green  side  of  Monte  Fincioi  bound 
with  a  sunny  ribbon  of  road,  thrusting  its 
trees  against  the  sky,  and  hear  the  roll  of 
carriages,  and  almost  the  chatter  of  the ! 
nurses,  in  their  gleaming  s6arlet  jackets, 
upon  that  famous  promenade.  Teta's  rooms 
generally  were  furnished  with  that  playful 
caprice  which  so  much  distinguishes  the  per- 
sonal habitations  of  professional  lodging- 
letters,  crowded  with  articles  too  old,  too 
faded,  too  large,  or  too  small  for  the  profit- 
able portion  of  the  house,  and  which,  massed 
together  without  any  great  regard  to  con- 
gruity,  gave  a  somewhat  eccentric  appear- 
ance to  the  place.  This  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  the  homely  was  rather  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  occupation  in  which  Mariuccia 
found  her  friend  engaged.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  season,  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  Teta's  apartments  were  nqt  yet  all  let. 
%She  was  moving  quickly  about  her  large 
round  table,  counting  out  and  laying  in  order 
her  stores  of  household  linen,  and  the  equiv- 
ocal article  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Argenteria  in  the  hapless  lodgers'  inventory. 
Sora  Teta  had  developed  into  a  somewhat 
large  womanin  these  years.  Her  full  Roman 
shoulders,  always  of  ample  dimensions,  were 
now  fuller  than  ever,  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  make  her  a  personification  of  the  na- 
tional type  of  woman,  but  the  white  national 
kerchief  folded  over  her  breast,  which  would 
have  given  a  homely  dignity  and  stateliness 
to  the  famous  poise  of  that  bold  Boman 
head.  But  Sora  Teta  was  a  woman  of  pre- 
tensions, and  scorned  (except  at  carnival) 
the  dress  of  the  Contadini.  So  she  wore  a 
own  like  other  people,  and  looked  only  a 
ge  woman,  stout  and  strong,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  swarthy  and  dark-complexioned 
comeliness.  She  wss  coimting  out  her  nap- 
kins and  tablecloths,  which,  like  herself, 
were  rather  dark-complexioned,  when  the 
objectionable  maid  admitted  Mariuccia. 
There  were  no  sounds  in  the  house  but  the 
fretful  bark  of  a  little  dog,  and  Teta's  own 
firm  but  heavy  footstep— -no  children:  a 
little  Teta  or  Cenci  in  those  silent  passages 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  Sora  Costini 
more  placable  towards  the  unfortunate  maid. 
Mariuccia  came  in  somewhat  discomfited 
and  despondent.  Her  .hands  fell  listlessly 
over  her  white  apron ;  her  step  was  so  much 
less  assured  and  oonfident  than  usual,  that 
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the  Sora  Teta  expected  only  a  feeble  Eng* 
lish  waiting-maid  from  her  tenants  on  the 
first  floor  instead  of  the  peasant  woman, 
whose  foot  should  have  sounded  so  much 
different.  Mariuccia  dropped  sadly  upon  the 
first  s^t  that  happened  to  be  near  her.  "  Ah, 
Teta,  I  have  told  him ! "  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  great  sigh.  Though  there  was  no  prefer 
to  connect  this  abrupt  statement  with  any 
person  in  particular,  Teta,  with  all  her  old 
sharpness,  and  with  wits  quickened  by  a 
world  of  gossip  and  much  encounter  with 
life,  stopping  short  in  her  occupation,  gazed 
at  Mariuccia  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and 
then  leaped  at  the  truth. 

"You  have  told  him!"  she  cried,  with 
mingled  pique  and  admiration — "  you,  Ma- 
riuccia !  and  I  myself  had  not  the  courage ! 
Well,  that  is  news,  amica  mia.  You  have 
told  him — benissimo!  and  what  did  he 
say?" 

"Ah,  Teta,  if  I  had  but  thought  of  con* 
suiting  with  you  first,"  said  poor  Mariuccia; 
"  you  were  always  so  sensible !  but,  you  see, 
I  hav6  been  living  all  by  myself  at  Hocca,  ' 
thinking  it  over,  and  thinking  it  over.  And 
one  would  come  and  say, '  Mariuccia  mia, 
is  not  that  boy  Chichino  of  yours  a  noble 
bomP*  and  another  would  whisper,  'You 
were  at  the  Agostini  palace,  Mariuccia,  that 
night ; '  and  another, '  He  is  no  villano,  yon* 
der  Francisco— *he  has  the  air  of  a  prince ; ' 
and  even  Gigi  himself,  though  he  does  not 
trouble  his  brains  too  much,  is  always  talk* 
ing  when  he  comes  from  Home,  saying, '  I 
remember  very  well,  my  mother,  waiting  fox 
you  with  the  donkey  by  the  lake-side  yon* 
der  at  Genzaro  the  night  that  little  Chichino 
came.'  Madonna  santissima!  one  and  an* 
other  of  them  they  put  me  out  of  my  head. 
I  could  get  no  rest  with  myself  till  I  came 
to  the  child :  for  I  said,  *  Why  should  every 
one  know  or  guess  who  he  is,  save  him- 
self?'" 

"  Oh,  it  was  very  well  and  very  right," 
said  Teta,  still  with  a  little  'pique  to  find 
herself  forestalled;  "and  you,  to  be  sure, 
knew  best,  and  could  tell  him  most;* but, 
blessed  Santa  Theresa!  how  had  you  the 
courage? — ^Jwas  afraid." 

"  But  then  I  am  not  so  clever  as  you  are, 
amore  mia,"  said  Mariuccia,  deprecatingly: 
"I  did  not  think  what  would  bippen.  I 
•aid  it  out  of  my  unfortunate  head,  Uie  Ma> 
donna  forgive  me ;  and  to  think  now  that  it 
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was  all  for  nothing,  and  that  all  he  has  gained 
is  harder  work  and  a  troubled  heart.  For 
to  be  sure  he  has  no  money  for  a  great  suit 
at  law.  Thou  wouldst  have  thought  of  that, 
my  Teta,  if  I  had  consulted  with  thee ! " 

"  Money ! "  cried  Teta,  with  a  gesture  of 
disdain — "then  that  is  all!  But  what  said 
he  to  the  news  P  I  am  glad  he  knows,  for 
my  part.  It  is  true  that  very  few  people 
know  Francisco,  but  everybody  seems  to 
have  learnt  that  there  is  some  one  at  Home 
who  belongs  to  the  Agostini  family.  There 
is  Gaetano,  for  example.  Oaetano  came 
home  last  week  on  the  4^y  of  All  Souls, 
Mariuccia  mia.  He  is  with  a  great  English 
lord,  and  is  going  to  Naples  by  and  by ;  and 
what  should  Gaetano  hear  at  his  master's 
table  where  he  was  serving,  but  one  of  the 
Signori  Forestieri  talking  of  Donna  Anna, 
and  of  some  story  of  another  heir  who  was 
lost.  Gaetano  knows  nothing,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  told  it  to  me ;  and  I  ^esired  him, 
<  Whatever  thou  hearest,  amico  mio,  about 
the  house  of  Agostini,  tell  it  always  to  me.' 
— «and  you  would  not  believe,  Mariuccia,  how 
much  I  have  heard  since.  And  so  you  told 
him-— benissimo !  but  what  did  our  youth 
sayP" 

<<  He  asked  me  a  great  many  things,"  said 
Mariuccia,  with  despondency,  "  but  stopped 
when  he  remembered  that  there  was  no 
money.  And  there  is  no  money,  Teta,  my 
.beautiful !  And  do  you  suppose  the  duchessa 
will  yield,  or  Donna  Anna  give  it  all  up  to 
himP  Madonna  santissima!  to  think  that 
for  want  of  a  little  money  so  handsome  a 
young  man  should  be  kept  oat  of  his  inher- 
itance. Though  Gigi  would  mortgage  the 
vineyard  and  Uie  garden,  and  eveiX  the  little 
house,  and  I  myself  take  my  necklace  to  the 
Monte,  if  that  were  but  half  enough." 
'  **  Patienza ! "  said  Teta,  nodding  her  head ; 
''have  thou  ccfurage,  my  friend.  Let  this 
romor  spread,  and  who  can  tell  what  friends 
the  blessed  Madonna  may  call  to  him  P  There 
is  the  great  English  milord  down  in  the  first 
piano ;  he  has  no  one  with  him  but  his  grand- 
daughter, a  pretty  little  piocola  picoola  sig- 
norina.  I  have  spoken  to  her  now  and  then. 
See,  Mariuccia,  she  is  of  this  height,  and  her 
waist  I  could  hold  in  my  hand — a  puff  of 
wind  off  Monte  Cavo  would  blow  her  away 
— and  y#  she  has  come  travelling  one  can- 
not tell  how  many  thousand  miles.  I  have 
spoken  of  Francisco,  and  he  is  painting  the 


little  signorina's  portrait.  The  old  milord  is 
very  jealous  of  her,  and  will  not  let  the  child 
out  of  his  sight ;  but  trust  her  to  talk  with 
her  eyes  to  our  Francisco !  I  will  tell  the 
little  one  he  is  a  prince  in  disguise.  The 
Forestieri  like  it,  Mariuccia  mia:  they  think 
we  Italians  live  as  in  an  opera,  these  Signori 
Inglese.  The  Madonna  and  the  blessed  saints 
send  we  did !  for  a  stab  of  a  stiletto  would 
not  matter  by  times,  if  the  olive9  always 
yielded  and  the  vines  had  no  blight.  Is  the 
vintage  good  with  you  in  Rocca,  Mariuccia  ? 
How  the  times  are  changing!  One  could 
get  good  wine  the  other  day  for  two  bajoccbi 
the  fogliett,  and  now  it  is  five;  and  how 
much  more  it  will  be  before  all  is  done,  who 
can  tell  ?  " 

"Ah,  Teta  mia,  the  times  of  Gregory! 
these  were  the  times ! "  said  Mariucci»— 
"  when  no  man  troubled  his  head  about  any 
thing  but  his  vines  and  his  olives,  and  wine 
was  as  plentiful  as  water,  and  the  oil  Ilka 
honey ;  but  in  these  days  the  Madonna  alone 
knows  wliat  is  coming  to  us.  No  one  fasts ; 
there  is  no  respect  to  religion;  the  priest 
passes  like  the  beggar,  and  no  man  salutes 
him.  When  religion  fails,  every  thing  fails  ; 
the  candles  bum  few  on  the  altars,  Teta  mia, 
and  the  little  pane^i  are  a  bajocco  apiece." 

"  True  enough  about  the^one^t,"  said  the 
better-instructed  Boman  matron,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head;  "but  as  for  the  preiif  bah! 
One  cannot  go  through  the  street  without 
stumbling  over  a  monk  here  and  a  priest 
there.  You  should  hear  what  Gaetano  says. 
In  England  there  are  no  festas  but  Sundays ; 
think  of  that,  my  friend !  and  one  can  get 
one's  work  done  all  the  days  of  the  week 
without  help  of  St  Martino  and  St.  Michele. 
There  is  that  woman  of  mine,  that  Maria, 
she  would  go  to  mass  every  morning,  and 
to  Pincio  every  afternoon,  if  I  was  fool 
enough.  She  knows  every  festa  a  month 
off,  and  would  I  keep  her  from  the  holy 
function  on  the  blessed  San  Martino's  day  P 
Holy  Santa  Theresa !  the  work  must  be  done 
in  spite  of  all  the  saints." 

"Hush,  hush,  my  beautiful.  The  Ma- 
donna forgive  thee,  Teta;  wouldst  thou 
speak  a  word  against  the  holy  saints  ?  "  said 
Mariuccia,  in  pioui  horror. 

"  They  are  very  well  in  their  own  way," 
said  the  unscrupulous  Teta.  "  I  myself  sent 
a  candle  as  long  as  my  arm  to  the  shrine  of 
my  blessed  patroness  Santa  Theresa,  when 
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Oaetano  was  last  away,  and  I  hope  it  pleased  i 
her.  But  why  my  chambers  should  stand 
unswept  while  that  woman  Maria  goes  to 
mass  on  the  festa,  tell  me,  Mariuccia  ?  Do 
you  suppose  Santa  Theresa  cares  whether 
that  creature  goes  to  mass,  or  loyes  to  see 
the  broom  standing  in  the  comer?  Bah!  I 
am  for  the  Holy  Lord  Jesu  and  the  Madonna 
Lnmaculata.  I  do  not  believe  so  yery  much, 
I  can  tell  you,  in  either  the  priests  or  the 
saints." 

Mariuccia  gave  a  little  gasp,  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  would  say  a  great  deal,  but 
swallows  it  in  painful  self-denial  and  says 
nothing,  and  gaye  a  most  emphatic  shake  of 
her  head.  "  Thy  mother  thinks  otherwise, 
Teta,"  she  said,  compassionately ;  "  and  see 
the  duchessa.** 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes,  see  the  duchessa ! "  cried 
Teta,  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "  How  de- 
yout  she  is !  She  fasts  tmc€  a  week,  and 
gives  tithes  of  all  she  has,"  continued  this 
heretical  critic,  imconsciously  adopting  the 
words  of  Scripture,  "  and  fears  God,  think- 
est  thou  not,  Mariuccia  mia  ?  Ah,  what  a 
good  mother  she  has  been  to  her  son ! " 

"Teta,  Teta,  hold  thy  peace;  some  one 
will  hear  thee,"  cried  Mariuccia,  rising  has- 
tily to  close  the  window,  which  overlooked 
the  courtyard,  a  little'  sqiiare  space,  sinking 
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deep,  a  well  of  air,  in  the  centre  of  the  tall 
house,  and  gaUeried  roimd  with  other  bal- 
conies beneath  that  of  Teta,  where  any  one 
listening  might  indeed  have  heard  the  Bo- 
man  woman's  imsubdued  voice. 

Is  it  to  Donna  Anna,  then,  the  duch- 
essa has  been  so  good  a  mother  ?  "  said  Teta, 
scomfidly, — ^keeping  her  inheritance  so  safe 
for  her,  tiiat  the  heiress  never  sets  foot  within 
the  palace  of  the  Agostini  either  at  Genzaro 
or  in  Home  P— or  to  him  whom  she  sent 
away  under  thy  shawl,  Mariuccia  ? — but  pa- 
tienza !  I  had  rather  do  my  duty  to  my 
children  thax\  l«ve  the  saints :  I  had  rather 
help  Francisco  to  his  right  than  have  throe 
masses  a  day.  Yes,  she  is  very  devout,  the 
good  duchessa,  and  such  a  mother  to  her 
son!" 

Mariuccia  made  no  answer ;  she  was  dis- 
comfited, and  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  in- 
deed felt  herself  under  great  doubt  for  the 
moment,  whether  to  defend  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion in  the  person  of  the  duchessa,  or  to 
abandon  that  perplexing  subject  for  the  more 
personal  one  of  Francisco.  After  a  while 
she  decided  prudently  on  the  latter  course, 
and  the  two  women  were  deep  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  and  difiicult  matter, 
when  the  young  Francisco  himself,  whom 
curiosity  and  excitement  had  driven  from 
his  easely  entered  the  house. 


SoNNBT  ON  Sir  Thomas  Sbtmoub. — ^Is  the 
following  sonnet,  written  on  a  pictare  of  Protec- 
tor l»omeraet,*  anywhere  to  he  found  in  print, 
and  can  the  writer  bo  traced  ? — 

"Of  person  rare,  strong  limbcs,  and  manly 
shnpe; 
Of  nature  framed  to  sarve  on  sea  and  land ; 
Of  friendship  firm,  in  good  state  or  ill  hape ; 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  war-sk^l  greate 
boulde  hand; 
On  horse  or  fote,  in  peril!  or  in  playe, 
•     None  could  excel,  though  many  did  cs- 
saye. 
A  suhjoct  tme,  to  Kioge  a  searvant 

greate; 
Frind  to  God's  tmtb,  enimy  to  Rome's 
deceate ; 
SamptuoRe  abroad,  for  honour  of  the  lande, 
Temperate  at  home,  yot  kept  great  state 

with  stay. 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  moaths  with 
meat 
Than  some,  advanst  one  higher  steps  to  stand. 

*  In  the  .possession  of  Thomas  Cholmondeley, 
£«q.,  Hodnet. 


Yet  against  nature,  reason,  and  just  lawes. 
His  blode  was  spilt,  guiltlesse,  without  just 
cause." 

John  Allbn. 
[These  lines  were  placed  under  a  portrait  of 
Thomas  Seymour,  Baron  Sudcloy,  brother  to 
the  Protector  Somerset.  They  are  attributed  to 
Sir  John  Harrington  the  elder,  and  nro  printed 
in  NugcB  Antiques,  ii.  329.,  and  entitled  "  Upon 
tlie  iord  Admiral  Seymour's  Picture."  Miss 
Strieklund  (Qncens  of  England,  \v.  46.,  edit. 
1851)  states,  that  **  Qneen  Elizabeth  continued 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  her  unsuitable  lover 
[ScymourJ  with  tenderness,  not  only  after  slie 
bad  been  deprived  of  him  by  the  axo  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, but  for  long  years  afterwards,  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  favor  which  she  nlwayn  Be- 
stowed on  his  faithful  follower.  Sir  John  Unr- 
rington  the  elder,  and  the  fact,  that  when  she 
was  actually  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  had 
rejected  the  addresses  oi  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  Harrington  ventured  to  present  her  with 
a  portrait  of  his  deceased  lord,  the  admiral,  with 
a  descriptive  sonnet.  The  gift  ifM  accented, 
and  no  reproof  addressed  to  the  donor."  J — Note* 
and  Quen€$, 
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From  The  Kconomist. 
The  Fifty  Tears'  Struggle  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters^  1638-1688.  By  James  Dodds. 
Edinburgh :  Edxnonston  and  Douglas, 
Princes  St.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.     1860. 

Tms  interesting  volume,  "  originally  pre- 
pared as  a  course  of  lectures,"  is  not  put 
forth  as  "  an  exhaustive  history  of  fhe  peri- 
od," but  as  "  a  series  of  descriptive  sketches, 
meant  to  represent  in  outline  the  successive 
phases  of  the  Covenanting  struggle."  That 
struggle  was  "  one  branch  of  that  war  for 
.right  and  justice  which  the  British  people 
waged  with  the  House  of  Stuart,"  and  it 
"  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  with  more 
or  less  of  intensity,  and  more  or  less  of  vicis- 
situde, from  the  swearing  of  the  National 
Covenant  in  1638,  to  the  deliverance  accom- 
plished in  the  Revolution  of  1688." 

The  main  features  of  this  period  are,  of 
course,  well  known,  and  the  new  matter 
which  Mr.  Dodds  has  culled  from  the  State 
Paper  Office,  though  curious  and  worth  read- 
ing, does  little  more  than  amplify  our  previ- 
ous knowledge.  The  value  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  its  being  a  good  popular  resume  of 
one  of  those  important  episodes  of  history, 
well  worthy  of  a  separate  presentation,  in 
which  the  full  significvince  of  a  long  past 
arrives  at  its  culminating  point,  and  takes  a 
form  that  determines  the  future  character  of 
the  nation.  On  the  scale  which  the  author 
has  adopted,  he  has  well  executed  his  task, 
though,  as  he  himself  observes,  the  subject 
is  deserving  of  a  yet  completer  treatment 

Mr.  Dodds  begins  by  showing  that  while 
in  England,  subsequent  to  the  Heformation, 
"the  parliament  was  always  the  people's 
organ  in  their  pursuit  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment," and  the  Church  was  "from  its 
birth  a  creature  of  the  court," — the  case  was 
precisely  the  reverse  in  Scotland.  There, 
« the  parliament,  from  radical  defects  in  its 
structure,  was  either  the  mere  echo  of  the 
court,  or  the  instrument  of  some  dominant 
faction  of  barons,"  while  the  Eirk  "  was  the 
true  organ  of  the  Scottish  people."  A  sig- 
nificant article  in  the  "  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Doctrine  believed  and  professed  by  the 
Protestants  of  Scotland"  (which  was  con- 
firmed and  adopted  in  1567  by  the  first  par- 
liament of  James  VI.)  runs  thus:  "TVe 
most  constantly  believe,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning there  has  been,  and  now  is,  and  to 


the  end  of  the  world  shall  be,  a  Kirk ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  company  and  multitude  of  men» 
chosen  by  God,  who  rightly  worship  and 
embrace  him»  by  true  faith  in  Christ  Je8U9» 
who  is  the  only  head  of  the  same  kirk.''  Thia 
latter  clause,  striking  as  it  did  at  the  roots 
of  all  state  dictation  in  ecclesiastical  afl^rs, 
was  the  ftmdamental  point  on  which  the 
whole  Covenanting  struggle  turned. 

Under  such  a  regime  as  that  of  the  Stuarts, 
however,  no  free  movement  of  national  life, 
although  apparently  religious  only,  could  at- 
tain completeness  without  becoming  politi- 
cal also.  That  distinction  between  obedience 
in  things  lawful  and  submission  to  thinga 
arbitrary,  which  constitutional  subjects  en- 
deavor to  observe  towards  despotic  mon- 
archs,  is  probably  regarded  by  the  latter  as 
the  most  irritating  of  all  modes  of  resist- 
ance. The  Covenanters  tried  it  long  before 
they  discovered  the  utter  impossibility  of 
ever  impressing  it  upon  the  House  of  Stuart. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  they  crowned 
his  son  as  a  constitutional  king,  and  it  took 
twenty  years  of  his  horrible  dragonnades 
(1660-1680)  to  drive  these  patient  and  gen- 
erous remonstrants  into  dehberate  rebellion 
against  the  civil  power  as  such.  Bat  when 
at  last  the  time  came,  it  came  decisively. 
Long  persecution  had  thinned  the  Covenant- 
ing body  of  all  timid  or  time-serving  mem- 
bers, and  those  who  remained  were  equal  to 
the  work  that  lay  before  them.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Covenanting  struggle  than  the  record  of 
these  last  eight  years,  from  1680  to  1688, 
when  the  United  Societies,  popularly  called 
the  Cameronians,  apprehending  cleaiiy  the 
position  to  which  they  wore  driven,  took  it 
up  before  God  and  man  with  rare  complete- 
ness, blending  the  zeal  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  cool  sagacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  en- 
riched, too,  in  the  leaders  of  the  party,  with 
intellectual  culture  of  no  mean  order.  The 
following  passages  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  sketches  this  period : — 

"  But  Cameron  was  not  merely  the  preacher 
of  the  persecuted  remnant.  He  was  the 
champion  that  was  first  to  proclaim,  that  the 
House  of  Stuart  had  forfeited  the  British 
throne.  It  was  now  necessary,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  circumstances,  that  the  lie  which  had 
so  long  attracted  the  Scottish  people  to  their 
native  dynasty  should  be  gradually  loosen- 
ing ;  and  Cameron  commenced  this  dissolv- 
ing power  amongst  the  strict  Covenanters. 
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^  In  one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  after  his 
return  from  Holland,  ho  thus  expounds  his 
Tiews  :  *  The  most  part  of  the  land  cry  out. 
We  will  have  no  other  king  but  Ctesar,  no 
other  king  but  King  Charles.  We  must 
crv,  We  will  have  no  other  king  but  Christ. 
W'hatf  say  ye,  are  ye  against  monarchical 
government  If  We  are  not  much  taken  up 
with  that,  if  God  let  pure  government  be  es- 
tablished, that  is  monfor  the  advantage  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  ...  u  ye 
-would  have  God  be  for  you,  you  must  cut 
off  this  king,  and  these  magistrates,  and 
make  able  men  be  rulers ;  men  endowed 
with  suitable  qualifications,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  .  .  .  K  ever  ye  see  good  days  in 
Scotland  without  disowning  the  present  king, 
then  believe  me  no  more.  ...  I  know  not 
if  this  generation  will  be  honored  to  cast  off 
these  rulers ;  but  those  that  the  Lord  makes 
instruments  to  bring  back  Christ,  and  to  re- 
cover our  liberties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
shall  be  such  as  shall  disown  this  king  and 
the  magistrates  under  him.  .  •  .  Let  them 
take  heed  to  themselves;  for  though  they 
should  take  us  to  scaffolds,  or  kill  us  in  the 
fields,  the  Lord  will  yet  raise  up  a  party  who 
will  be  avenged  upon  them.  .  .  .  We  had 
rather  die  than  live  in  the  same  country  with 
them,  and  outlive  the  glory  of  God  depart- 
ing altogether  from  these  lands.' " 

In  1680,  this  was  Treason:  in  1688,  it 
became  the  Beoolution  Settlement. 

"  Ob  the  22d  of  June  (the  anniversary  of 
Bothwell),  the  ancient  burgh  of  Sanquhar 
was  startled,  in  the  midst  of  its  black  and 
desolate  hills,  by  the  appearance  of  twenty 
armed  men  on  horseback,  who  rode  slowly 
up  the  main  street.  On  arriving  at  the 
market-place,  two  dismounted  and  went  to 
the  cross,  whilst  the  rest  formed  a  circle 
round  them  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  in- 
habitants fiocked  to  the  spot.  The  two  who 
dismounted  were  Richard  Cameron  and  his 
brother  Michael.  A  psalm  was  sung;  a 
prayer  offered ;  after  which  Michaal  read  a 
paper,  amid  the  strange  and  breathless  si- 
lence of  the  gathered  multitude.  It  was  the 
Sanquhar  Ledaration:  *We  do  by  these 
presents  disown  Charles  Stuart,  that  has 
been  reigning,  or  rather  tyrannizinjg  on  the 
throne  of  Britain  these  years  bygone,  as 
laving  any  risht,  title  to,  or  interest  in,  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  for  government, — as  for- 
feited several  years  since,  by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  both  to  Ood  and  his 
Kirky  and  by  his  tyranny,  and  breach  of  the 
very  leges  regnanii  (the  very  essential  con- 
ditions of  government)  in  matters  civil.  .  .  . 
We  do  declare  a  war  with  such  a  tyrant  and 
usurper,  and  all  the  men  of  his  practices. 
.  .  .  And  we   hope   after  this,  none  will 
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blame  us  for,  or  offend  at  our  rewarding 
those  that  are  against  us  as  they  have  done 
to  us,  as  the  Lord  gives  opportunity.'  After 
a  concluding  prayer,  those  twenty  armed 
horsemen  formed  again  in  rank,  and  sternly 
and  silently  rode  away  into  the  pathless  des- 
erts from  which  they  had  come. 

"  There  were  now  in  Scotland  two  king- 
doms, the  Stuart  monarchy  and  the  Camer- 
onian  theocracy.  The  latter  was  but  a  cloud 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  yet  in  eight  years 
it  overspread  the  whole  sky,  and  descended 
in  a  hurricane  of  ruin  on  the  'Bloody 
House.'  Amid  much  that  is  sectarian  in 
their  phraseology,  the  real  matter  of  feet  for 
which  they  are  contending  was  just  the  old 
claim  of  the  Covenanters — a  free  parliament 
and  a  free  assembly. 

*•  .  .  .  What  gross  injustice  has  been 
done  to  them  by  the  romancers  who  make 
mirth  out  of  their  sufferings,  and  madness 
out  of  their  grave,  heroic  wisdom !  We  are 
to  believe  them  to  have  been  a  mere  howl- 
ing jumble  of  M^cbriars,  and  Kettledrum- 
mies,  and  Mause  Headrig^,  only  saved  from 
utter  contempt  by  a  certam  kind  of  earnest, 
enraptured  nonsense.  Never  was  there  a 
more  baseless  libel.  Read,  but  read  with 
proper  understanding  and  information  be- 
forehand,— ^read  the  treatises  of  the  men 
who  really  led  them, — read,  above  all,  the 
minutes  of  their  society  meetings  from  1681 
to  1691,  and  you  will  be  struck  with  the 
prudence,  sobriety,  and  calmness  with  which 
they  transacted  aU  their  business,  and  en- 
countered all  emergencies,  .and  considered 
all  the  difficult  and  trying  questions  that 
came  before  them.  This  very  ouestion  of 
resistance  to  the  ruling  power,  wnich,  as  we 
have  said,  was  then  a  novel  and  perplexing 
question,  they  discuss  with  a  depth,  preci- 
sion, and  completeness,  which  has  not  been 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  iurists  or  statists 
who  have  since  reasoned  on  the  subject. 
There  is  not  a  finer  or  more  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  proposition  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  society's  letter  to  friends 
in  Ireland,  dated  2d  March,  1687:  <In 
things  civil,  though  we  do  not  say  that  every 
tyrannical  act  makes  a  tyrant,  yet  we  holcl 
tnat  habitual,  obstinate,  and  declared  op- 
position to,  and  overturning  of,  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  and  making  void  all  contracts 
with  the  subjects,  intercepting  and  interdict- 
ing all  redress  by  supplications  or  otherwise, 
doth  sufficiently  invalidate  his  right  and  re- 
lation oi  magistracy,  and  warrant  subjects 
...  to  revolt  from  under,  and  disown  al- 
legiance to  such  a  power.  Yet  they  may 
not  lawfuUy  arrogate  to  themselves  that  au- 
thority which  the  tyrant  has  forfeited,  or  act 
judicially  either  in  civil  or  criminal  courts. 
Only,  they  may  do  that  which  is  necesaary 
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for  securing  themselves,  liberty,  and  relig- 
ion. .  .  .' 

"  Such,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Cameronians  took  up  their  position  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
.  .  .  They  formed  into  a  separate  commu- 
nity-banned, drilled,  organized — and  eight 
years  before  any  other  party,  when  the  rest 
of  the  nation  were  supine  and  overawed, 
when  other  people,  *  as  m  the  days  that  were 
before  the  flood,  were  eating  and  drinking, 
mariyiug  and  giving  in  marriage,'  they  fore- 
saw that  a  great  convulsion  must  take  place, 
and  they  prepared  steadily  and  methodically 
for  it  J  would  be  drawn  aside  into  no  rash  or 
sectional  movement  (such  as  that  of  Mon- 
mouth and*ArgyleJ,  but  waited  on  and  suf- 
f^'rcd  patiently  until  the  decisive  hour  came ; 
and  when  the  hour  came  they  knew  it,  and 
rose  in  their  thousands  of  armed  and  disci- 
plined men — the  sole  volunteers  for  their 
country — and  bore  a  glorious  part  in  accom- 
plishing the  Ec volution  of  161^. 
^  "  That  Revolution  iustified  their  whole  re- 
sistance. .  .  .  And  tnose  who  have  studied 
the  protests  and  papers  of  the  Cameronians 
will  bear  witness,  tnat  these  documents  set 
forth  the  same  grievances,  and  require  sub- 
stantially the  same  alterations  of  govern- 
ment, as  were  embodied  in  the  "  Claim  of 
Right"  of  1689,  on  which  William  of  Orange 
was  crowned  king  of  Scotland ;  and  on  the 
tenure  of  which,  in  effect,  our  kin^  and 
queens  have  held  the  crown  of  Britam  ever 
smce." 

Mr.  Dodds  clearly  sees  the  exclusive  and 
narrow  element  in  the  Covenanters*  faith, 
but  he  pleads,  and  wo  think  justly,  that  the 
vital  substance  of  that  faith  was  essentially 
noble  and  universaL    Of  this  he  gives  most 


interesting  evidence.  The  extracts  from  the 
sermons  of  Cameron  and  Peden,  and  the 
wholf  life  of  James  Renwick,  are  full  of 
those  vital  utterances  which  belong  to  the 
sacred  history  of  the  race.  The  character 
of  Renwick,,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  much  finer  grain  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Covenanters  of  whom  we  have  a  full  account. 
In  his  childhood,  he  was  most  unhealthily 
precocious  in  intellect,  and  during  his  stu- 
dent life  he  was  troubled  by  the  darkest  re- 
ligious doubts,  but  he  passed  through  all 
these  disadvantages  without  injury  to  tbc 
vigor  or  the  bloom  of  his  mind.  For  five 
years  he  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Camer- 
onians, giving  coherence  to  their  principle* 
and  dignity  to  their  proceedings,  and  elevat- 
ing them  by  his  own  large-hearted  tolerance, 
and  pure,  generous  sympathies ;  and  when, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  he  ended  his 
days  on  the  scaffold,  he  had  lived  a  richer 
life  and  done  a  nobler  work  than  far  longer 
terms  of  existence  are  often  permitted  to 
accomplish. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  should 
sometimes  spoil  the  effect  of  the  noble  things 
he  is  narrating,  by  interpolating  rhetorical 
remarks  which  sadly  jar  on  the  reader's  feel- 
ings. Yet  Mr.  Dodas  can  write  vigorously 
wbdn  ho  likes,  and  his  narrative  is  told 
throughout  with  clearness  and  spirit.  Al- 
though avowedly  sympathizing  with  the 
Covenanters,  he  sincerely  aims  to  be  impar- 
tial, and  his  judgments  both  of  the  men  and 
of  the  time  are  sensible  and  liberal.  It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  the  book  contains  that 
useful  feature,  an  alphabetical  index. 


As  an  illustration  of  Hi^chland  hospitality,  the 
AtiiencBwn  has  the  following: :  **  The  Iniidlord  of 
tUo  inn  at  Loch  Inver  charges  you  half  a  j^inca 
a  day  for  fishing  iu  tlie  locli,  the  fit»h  caugiit  to 
bo  }^ivcn  up  to  said  landlord  I  So  that  you  not 
only  pay  to  be  i\m  worthy's  servuut,  but  if  you 
order  any  of  the  ihh  yvu  have  landed  to  be  pro- 
ducc<l  at  your  own  dinner,  you  will  have  to  pay 
fur  eating  us  well  as  for  catching  them. 


An  application  having  been  made  to  the 
prince  consort  by  Captain  W.  Parker  Snow, 
and  others,  to  induce  him  to  aid  them  in  get- 
ting up  funds  for  another  expedition  to  the  arc- 
tic regions,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 


his  companions,  the  prince  has  replied,  politely 
declining  the  application  on  the  p:round  that  lie 
would  Bot  deem  it  expedient  openly  lo  patron- 
ise an  expedition,  after  the  govem.nent  have  de- 
cided that  no  further  searcli  Khali  bo  made. 

SiNCB  the  late  additions  made  to  the  city  of 
Paris  it  covers  a  ppaec  of  78,020,000  yards.  Of 
these  61,000  conKJ.st  of  j^ardens,  or  of  wa^ie 
ground  laid  out  for  building.  By  the  census 
taken  in  the  year  1856,  the  population  is  ^et 
down  at  1,174,346  souls.  At  present  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  consequence  of  the  limits  being  ex- 
tended to  the  fortifications,  the  popnlation  of 
Paris  amounts  to  1,800,000. 
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Ill 


Prom  Blackwood's  Mngnzine. 
THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
Thsre  is  something  very  pleasant  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new  house.  The  walls  are 
•o  clean,  the  roof  so  perfect,  the  windows  so 
cheerful-looking,  and  the  very  doors  seeming 
8o  ready  to  open  without  any  noise  or  diffi- 
culty ou  their  hospitable  hinge.  And  yet  we 
are  forced  to  confess  that,  though  a  new 
house  g'ives  one  very  agreeable  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  convenience,  it  is  not  so  picturesque 
as  an  old  one.  The  scenery  of  England 
would  lose  very  much  of  its  beauty  if  its 
fields  add  parks  were  not  dotted  over  with 
quaint,  gable-ended  mansions,  ornamented 
with  tall  chimneys,  and  steep  red-tiled  roofs, 
grown  gray  with  the  rains  and  simshine  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  Castles,  also, 
perched  like  a  robber  on  some  eminence,  to 
command  a  view  of  the  public  road  at  its 
foot,  lifting  their  towers  and  turrets  up  into 
the  aky,  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  add  a  new  sort  of  interest  to  the 
tract  of  country  we  are  journeying  through. 
But  does  it  ever  strike  one  traveller  out  of 
ten,  what  is  tiie  cause  of  the  interest  we  take 
in  these  old  dwellings  ?  It  can't  be  their 
mere  shape  and  position,  for  it  is  possible  to 
devise  more  regular  plans,  and  to  discover 
more  fitting  situations.  No— it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  feelings,  of  which  these 
places  have  been  the  theatre,  that  involun- 
tarily rises  to  our  minds ;  it  is  the  cares,  the 
loves,  the  ioys  and  sorrows  of  which  those 
old  walls  have  been  the  witnesses,  that  in- 
vest them,  to  the  thoughtful  heart,  with  a 
far  deeper  and  more  enduring  interest  than 
ever  can  attach  themselves  to  stone  and 
lime.  Not  a  house  in  all  England  that  has 
stood  for  two  hundred  years,  that  has  not  a 
tale  to  tell  that  would  astonish  the  writers 
of  romance ;  not  a  room  that  has  not  its 
memory  of  death  or  marriage— of  the  bride 
coming  into  it  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty 
—of  the  same,  when  fifty  years  have  past, 
beinff  carried  out  of  it,  mourned  by  her  de- 
scendants of  the  third  generation  ;  or,  per- 
haps, neglected  and  forffotten  as  one  who  has 
lived  too  long.  But  woo  is  there  that  can 
chronicle  all  the  deeds  of  cruelty  or  of  kind- 
ness, the  vicissitudes  of  miserv  or  happiness, 
that  have  occurred  in  those  old  houses  ?  It 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  traveller  to  know, 
that  wherever  men  and  women  have  resided 
ihesc  incidents  must  have  occurred— chil- 
dren must  have  been  bom,  must  have  died 
f — in  their  youth,  in  their  manhood,  in  their 
old  age— and  sights  and  sounds,  hopes  and 
disappointments  and  sorrows,  must  have 
been  as  profusely  scattered  along  the  devious 
psthi  that  conducted  them  fh>m  the  cradle  to 
the  graTe,  as  we  ourselves  find  them  in  our 
daily  piogrets  from  the  same  starting-point 


to  the  same  end.  It  is  the  recollections, 
then  (if  we  may  call  them  so,  since  they  are 
not  of  any  particular  incident,  but  only  of 
the  inevitable  events  that  we  may  venture 
to  take  on  trust) — ^it  is  the  memory  of  the 
past,  and  not  the  architectural  style  of  the 
Duilding,  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
queer  comers  and  innumerable  windows  of  a 
mansion  of  the  days  of  old.  In  themselves, 
many  people  have  maintained  that  those 
broken  lines  and  fantastic  ornaments  are 
not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  plain  solidity  of 
the  Grecian  architecture  and  the  massive  so- 
lemnitv  of  the  palaces  of  Italy ;  but  to  us 
English  they  assume  a  higher  character  than 
any  mere  beauty  of  collocation  can  bestow, 
for  thev  are  treasuries  of  English  feelings — 
Englisn  history — English  ufe.  Elizabeth 
rises  before  us  as  she  stood  when  the  Ar- 
mada was  defeated.  Charles  I.  with  his 
ceremonious  stateliness — ^the  Cavaliers  and 
the  Boundheads — the  burly  figure  and  un- 
conquerable will  of  OUver  Cromwell — ^the res- 
olute independence  of  Hampden — ^the  chiv- 
alrous courage  of  Walter  italeigh,  and  the 
sweet  feminine  nace  of  Lucy  Hutchinson, 
or  Lady  BusselL  These  are  the  thoughts 
and  associations  that  make  an  old  house  so 
charming;  but  first— for  one  doesn't  like 
even  to  be  pleased  on  false  pretences — ^is  the 
house  old  P  Has  it  stood  in  cloud  and  sun- 
shine all  those  years  P  Is  it  contemporary 
with  the  historic  men  whose  time  its  st)*le 
of  architecture  recalls  P  If  so— all  hail,  old 
I  farm  and  manor ! — ^walled  castle  and  moated 
grange! — for  humanity  has  breathed  its 
spirit  into  your  stones,  and  you  grow  half 
human  yourselves  from  having  sheltered  so 
many  generations  of  men.  But  if  it  is  not 
in  reahty  an  old  house — ^if  it  was  built  yes- 
terday, and  pretends  to  have  stood,  as  we 
now  see  it,  ^y  with  artificial  mosses,  cmm- 
bling  even,  m  some  parts,  with  artificial  ruin 
— ^what  are  we  to  say  P 

If  the  builder's  receipt  is  not  yet  dry,  and 
it  pretends  notwithstanding  to  whisper  to  us 
about  Henry  VUI.,  and  Bloodv  >lary,  and 
James  L,  what  shaU  we  think  of  it  ?  Why, 
that  it  is  an  impostor, — that  it  is  like  a  Lon- 
don beggar  of  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  who 
turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  totters 
as  he  walks,  leaning  heavily  on  a  stick,  with 
a  placard  on  his  bosom,  bearing  in  large  let- 
ters, **  Thomas  Tudor,  an  old  man  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five,  past  work  and  totally  blind." 
It  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  extorting  admi- 
ration firom  us  under  fidse  pretences,  and 
not  a  bit  more  respectable  tnan  any  other 
deceiver.  A  house  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury should  be  a  house  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  live  in.  The  fifteenth  century 
was  a  blustering,  quarrelsome  fellow,  and 
lived  in  a  houae  with  ilnmg  banicadet  all 
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round  it,  his  walls  pierced  with  narrow  holes, 
through  Which  he  could  shoot  his  visitors,  if 
he  did  not  think  they  were  approaching  him 
in  a  friendly  manner.  The  sixteenth  century 
improved  a  little  on  this,  but  still  flanked 
his  house  with  turrets  that  commanded  the 
entrance-door,  and  had  an  immense  gate 
studded  with  iron  nails,  and  insurmountable 
walls  round  his  courtyard.  The  seventeenth 
grew  still  more  civilized.  He  tumech  the 
ramparts  of  his  house  into  a  shrubbery,  and 
the  dried-up  bed  of  the  moat  into  a  bowling- 
green.  But  the  house  was  still  on  the  look- 
out for  dangers,  and  had  a  tower  where  a 
sentinel  took  note  of  what  was  passing 
within  bis  range.  The  eighteenth  was  a  re- 
markably peaceful  individual,  and  took  down 
his  tmTCts,  and  made  his  guardroom  into 
the  dairy,  and  the  dungeons  into  wine  and 
beer  cellars.  He  also  introduced  straight 
walks  into  his  {garden,  turned  the  moat  into 
a  fishpond,  and  cut  all  his  trees  into  the 
shapes  of  men,  and  peacocks,  and  elephants, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  He 
also  discharged  his  warder,  and  paid  for 
protection  by  a  subscription  to  the  coun^ 
police.  He  was  a  smug,  careful,  pushing  fel- 
low, and  laid  out  more  money  on  his  ware- 
h6use8  than  on  his  private  dwelling,  for  he 
began  to  smell  from  afar  the  spices  of  India, 
and  the  cotton-fields  of  Aix^^nca,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  And  then  came  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  such  a  beinff  as  has  never  been  seen 
before.  He  upset  aU  the  thrones  of  Europe 
in  his  youth,  and  kicked  them  about  as  if 
they  were  really  nothing  but  old  chairs.  He 
put  a  little  water  into  a  pot,  and  put  some 
coals  under  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels 
and  axles,  he  careers  up  rivers  where  civil- 
ized man  never  penetrated  before ;  he  crosses 
the  Atlantic  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  against 
wind  and  tide ;  he  beats  the  furthest  watt's 
oi  the  Pacific  into  a  white  foam  around  his 
paddles.  But  he  does  more.  He  makes 
the  sun  himself  draw  his  landscapes.  He 
makes  the  lightningitself  carry  his  messages, 
and  he  pauses  at  this  moment  on  the  top  of 
the  eleA^ation  he  has  reached,  not  to  rest 
contented  with  the  contemplation  of  the  val- 
leys at  his  feet,  but  to  take  a  wider  survey 
or  the  lands  still  to  be  discovered — the 
powers  yet  to  be  evoked  from  the  cells  in 
which  they  have  been  hidden  from  every  eye 
but  his.  And  now  this  nineteenth  century 
— this  *'  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time  "—can't  find  out  a  style  of  arch- 
itecture stamped  with  his  own  image  and 
character,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants as  a  sample  of  his  genius  and  disposi- 
tion, but  is  forced  to  go  back  and  hide  his 
poverty  of  invention  m  a  large,  high-tur* 
retted,    square  -  towered,    moated;     draw- 


bridged,  narrow-wind(^ed,  winding-staired, 
long-passaged,  windy,  gusty,  out-and-in,  up- 
and-down,  old  (}olhic  castle,  exacdy  me 
same  as  would  have  been  built  for  his  great* 
great-grandfather,  while  Warwick  the  Jun^ 
maker  and  other  turbulent  barons  were  fitt- 
ing with  Henry  VI. 

Now  what  ao  we  of  these  peaceful  days, 
when  two  policemen  dressed  m  blue  keep  a 
whole  district  in  order — what  do  we  want 
with  drawbridges,  and  portcullises,  and  don- 
jon towers,  and  bartisans,  and  turrets? 
Th^re  was  a  fitness  for  all  these  things  in 
the  days  of  old.  The  lord  of  thennansion 
dined  in  his  hall  with  all  his  friends  and  re- 
tainers. When  the  meals  were  over,  the  ^ 
serving-men,  the  men-at-arms,  the  depend-  ' 
ants  of  the  household,  lay  down  upon  the 
straw  with  which  the  floor  was  covered,  and 
the  hall  became  the  dormitorv  of  the  family. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  the  hall  was  the  laiv^ 
est  apartment  in  the  house,  with  the  hand- 
somest and  widest  fireplace,  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  comfort,  and  the  most  habitable 
look.  It  is  a  fit  subject  for  laughter  to  see 
a  new  house  rising  with  a  prodigious  halL 
It  is  a  great  waste  of  space — ^it  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  fashion  when  the  significancy 
of  it  is  worn  out.  lliings  ought  always  to 
be  in  keeping  with  each  other,  and  when  a 
worthy  citizen  retires  from  trade,  and  builds 
him  a  feudal  fortaHce  instead  of  a  cottage 
om^,  he  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his 
ta^lioni  or  comfortable  greatcoat,  for  a 
cuirass  of  steel,  or  at  least  tor  a  buff  jerkin. 
His  black  hat,  or  if  \  he  is  a  wise  man,  his 
wide-awake,  must  give  place  to  helm  and 
visor.  He  must  dine  in  the  great  hall  on  a 
boar  roasted  whole,  and  never  take  a  quiet 
ride  on  his  shooting  pony  without  an  im- 
mense sword  by  his  side,  and  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  wherewitn  to  hack  to  pieces  and  transfix 
any  of  his  tenants  with  whom  he  is  not  alto- 
gether pleased.  These  observations,  how- 
ever, are  meant  to  anply  only  to  houses  of 
reeent  date.  The  old  shotdd  by  all  meafhs 
be  continued  in  the  enjo}'ment  of  every  orig- 
inal feature;  repairs  must  be  conducted  m 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  primitive  building. 
If  it  be  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  let  not 
one  alteration  be  made  so  as  to  confound  it 
with  the  cognate  style  qf  Elizabeth  and 
James.  If  it  is  still  earlier,  keep  to  it  in  all 
its  external  design.  Show  us  the  complete 
mansion  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  Crusades — of  { 
the  men  who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers 
•—of  the  conquerors  at  Agmcourt,  of  ad- 
herents of  the  rival  Roses,  and  they  will 
be  pictorial  representations  to  us  of  great 
historic  periods,  landmarks  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  architecture, 
and  thence  of  manners,  at  different  times. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  preceding  ages  have 
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built  up  monuments  for  themselTes  in  stone 
and  lime,  from  which,  without  any  inscrip- 
tion, we  can  read  their  epitaphs  with  the  ut- 
most ease.  Is  this  to  he  the  only  age  that 
is  to  die  and  make  no  sign  ?  Having  done 
every  thing  else,  can't  we  build  a  nineteenth 
century  house  ? 

Our  earliest  ancestors  in  this  island  Lived 
in  beehives  ;  that  is,  on  three  crossed  sticks 
vras  put  a  little  thatch,  which  reached  to  the 
ffround,  leaving  only  an  opening  on  {he  sur- 
nice  for  the  inhabitant  to  creep  in  by.  What 
stone  and  lime,  polished  deeds  and  smooth 
B^tes  were  to  them,  let  some  new  and  hith- 
erto unused  material  be  to  us.  Let  us  take 
the  glazed  and  hollow  bricks  in  the  mean 
time,  as  an  advance  on  our  previous  ways ; 
but  let  us  persevere  in  availing  ourselves  of 
any  thing  that  ingenuity  suggests,  and  a 
moderate  experience  warrants,  and  not  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  talk  of  the  period 
of  poor,  tasteless,  shapeless  stone  cottages 
ana  tile  roofs,  as  we  now  talk  of  the  period 
of  the. ichthyosaurus  and  the  Megatherion, 
and  other  extinct  monsters  of  frightful  ugli- 
ness and  very  little  use.  Nobody  denies 
that  in  ever^  district  there  are  many  com- 
fortable looking  and  pretty  dwellings— nouses 
of  a  pleasant,  habitable  appearance,  that  tell 
you  the  occupiers  are  very  well  off  in  the 
world— people  with  pleasant  balances  at  their 
bankers,  regular  appetites  at  five  o'clock, 
and  the  bec&oom  candles  brought  in  punc- 
tually at  half-past  ten.  This  is  a  style  of 
house  that  fulfils  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  we  contend — ^namely,  that  the  outside 
of  a  mansion  should  give  vou  some  idea  of 
what  sort  of  being  the  inhabitant  of  it  is ; 
and  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class 
dwelling-house,  being  adapted  for  a  middle 
class  such  as  never  existed  before,  does  cer- 
tainly bear  the  impress  of  the  middle  class 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  There  would  be 
no  mistaking  its  comfortable  boiled  beef  and 
turnip  sort  of  expression,  for  the  **  foray  or 
starve  "  look  of  a  Scotch  tower ;  but  a  mod- 
em antiquity  is  like  a  false  date,  it  is  apt  to 
mislead,  and  has  the  same  amount  of  fitness 
as  if  a  sane  man  were  to  raise  a  house  for 
himself  according  to  the  plan  and  elevation 
of  a  lunatic  asylum;  or  a  gentleman  at 
large  were  to  biuld  an  exact  imitation  of  a 
model  prison. 

But  there  is  one  style  of  building  whioh 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  change,  and  that 
is  the  ecdesiasticaL  The  chureh  that  is 
built  to-day  should  always  have  the  same 
distinctive  features  as  the  churches  that  first 
uprose  in  this  island  in  the  light  of  Chri»> 
tianity.  There  is  no  false  date  here,  no  as- 
sumption of  antiquity,  nothing  that  misleads 
the  observer.  And  the  reason  is  this.  There 
ii  a  sameness  in  the  pnrpoie  to  which  it  is 
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devoted.    The  worship  now  carried  on  within 
it,  though  of  a  purer  form,  is  addressed  to 
the  same  imchangeable  and  Almighty  Being 
who  heard  the  first  prayers  of  the  converted 
heathen  in  this  land.    There  is  no  change 
of  manners  here,  as  has  occurred  in  the  in- 
habitant of  the  modem  feudal  castle,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in  preserv- 
ing the  same  style  of  ouildinff,  which  has 
become  consecrated  in  our  minds  by  the  one 
unvarying  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
To  show  now  completely  this  is  the  case,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  how  absurd  the  appear- 
ance would  be  of  a  dwelling-house  buut  on 
this  model — a  little  library  in  the  bell-tower, 
or  a  bedroom  in  the  steeple.    Churches  and 
chapels  were  equally  deficient  some  years 
ago,  in  the  application  of  the  ecclesiastical 
style.    You  rode  through  a  village,  and  you 
saw  a  bam  at  one  end  of  it,  with  a  belfry, 
and  a  bam  at  the  other  without  a  bel&y. 
One  was  the  church  and  the  other  the  chapel ; 
both  applied  to  the  one  holy  purpose  of 
teaching  and  prayer,  and  both  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  outward  appearance  of  a  place  of 
worship  at  all.    Li  both  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place.    The  poorest  of  dissenting 
bodies  endeavor  to  bestow  some  adornment 
on  the  outside  of  their  temple, — a  lance- 
window  or  a  peaked  gable-end ;  the  most 
outlying  parisnes   are    ambitious    also  of 
showing  some  outward  sign  of  their  Chris- 
tian profession  in  the  repairing  and  amend- 
ing of  their  churches^    In  all,  you  will  see 
an  approach  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  style,^ 
— a  oivergence,  as  far  as  possible,  firom  the 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  nouse--of  a  town- 
ha&— of  a  shop— or  of  a  feudal  tower.    Peo- 
ple need  not  worship  with  less  devotion  that 
their  meetings  are  neld  in  a  chapel  which 
can  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  a  cow-shed, 
nor  that  their  parish-church  is  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  have  (me  of  the  transepts  walled 
off  and  used  as  a  pigsty. 

But  we  will  now  put  an  end  to  this  di»> 
quisition  on  architecture,  and  ask  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  a  real  old  building — the  best  known,  and 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  in  England 
— ^witn  more'  tales  of  terror  and  interest 
about  it  than  ever  clustered,  like  ill-omened 
ravens,  round  a  building  before, — a  building 
that,  in  all  the  changes  of  our  history,  has 
still  borne  its  bad  pre-eminence  as  the  nome 
of  despair  and  sorrow.  The  ffroans  that  have 
resounded  through  those  dismal  chambers, 
the  screams  that  have  startled  the  sentinel 
on  guard,  preceding  firom  tortured  prisoners  ' 
— the  broken  hearts  that  beat  their  last  in 
those  dunffeons— the  agonies,  the  fears  that 
bave  thrilled  human  bosoms  in  that  awftd 
dwelling"— invest  it  with  a  ^oomy  horror 
^t  was  never  aqnaUtd  in  the  pages  of  fio- 
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tion.  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  the  mys- 
terioua  Udolpho,  are  mere  commonplace 
habitations  compared  to  it.  For  eight  cen- 
turies it  has  shown  its  haggard  and  grim 
face  to  the  world ;  and  we  are  now  going  to 
recall  some  particulars  of  its  history,  which 
will  perhaps  make  us  not  quite  so  much  in 
love,  as  some  people  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
with  the  chivalrous  grandeur  of*  our  ances- 
tors, and  ^he  superiority  of  the  **  good  old 
times." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  just 
below  where  the  custom-house  is,  in  con- 
venient juxtaposition  with  the  magnificent 
docks  which,  with  their  crowded  tiers  of 
shipping,  their  innumerable  flags,  and  vast 
variety  of  languages,  place  modem  trade 
and  universality  of  interest  at  once  face  to 
face  with  ancient  isolation  and  power. — ^is 
seen  as  we  go  down  in  a  steamboat  tor  a 
day's  holiday  to  Greenwich,  a  square-built, 
low,  and  dingy  pile,  which  has  no  feature  of 
attraction  either  from  grandeur  or  beauty 
of  design,  but  which  all  turn  to  look  at  when 
they  are  told  it  is  the  Tower  of  London. 
Who  originally  built  it  is  not  known.  Some, 
of  course,  say  Julius  Caesar ;  others  are  more 
modest,  and  say  it  was  buUt  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great;  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  very  strong  proofs  that  on  this 
site  stood  a  fortress,  a  mint,  or  other  build- 
ing of  the  Bomans  in  the  time  of  Honorius, 
or  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  after 
Christ.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  first 
historic  record  of  its  erection  is  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  built  the 
White  Tower  to  curb  the  rebellious  Saxons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  architect 
Oundulf,  who,  besides  handling  the  measur- 
ing-line, found  time  to  exercise  the  duties, 
or  at  least  to  spend  the  emoluments,  of  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  offered  such  se- 
curity against  attack,  that  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance  to  the  factions  into 
which  this  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was 
strengthened  by  walls  and  bastions.  Kings 
fied  to  it  for  safety,  or  intrusted  it  to  the 
favored  of  their  vassals.  Armed  men  were 
ready  to  be  let  loose  with  fire  and  sword  on 
the  disobedient  or  discontented  citizens  of 
London :  dungeons  were  added  to  the  other 
ohdinbers  of  the  castle ;  prisoners  of  conse- 
quence were  committed  to  its  impenetrable 
walls ;  Jews  were  tortured,  till  they  surren- 
dered the  last^  farthing  of  their  hard-earned 
gains.  Patriots  like  the  Scottish  Wallace, 
or  tie  Welsh  Llewellyn,  expiated  their  ha- 
tred of  oppression  with  their  blood  in  these 
miserable  dens;  and  by  the  time  it  had  ar- 
rived at  its  greatest  strength,  and  very 
nearly  at  ito  present  form  and  extent,  in  the 
reign  of  Edifard  in.»  it  wi^  a  name  which 


created  an  involuntary  tfiudder  in  the  stout- 
est hearts.  From  it  went  in  procession  on 
their  coronation  davs,  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  Richard  II.  till  James  IL,  a  pe- 
riod of  three*  hundred  years.  The  Tower, 
throughout  the  life  of  tne  first  of  these  po- 
tentates, played  a  very  conspicuous  part. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  nandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  youthfiu  days.  Festiv^s 
and  assemblies  were  held  in  it,  that  eclipsed 
the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  France. 
The  flood  of  splendor  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  it  overflowed  into  a  place,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  connected  in  our  minds  eithev 
with  floods  or  splendor.  Where  thousands 
of  cattle  were  lately  penned  up,  for  the 
weekly  sustenance  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  hungry  Cocknies ;  where  the  bellowing  of 
oxen,  uie  bleating  of  sheep,  the  grunting  of 
pifin,  and  the  baaing  of  calves,  were  the 
omy  sounds  that  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
SmithQeld,  knightly  trumpets  uttered  their 
inspiring  notes,  summoning  the  great  and 
gay  to  tournament  and  revel,  and  .ladies 
wmspered  words  of  encoura^ment  in  the 
ears  of  their  favorite  champions.  The  first 
day  of  these  ostentatious  rejoicings  in  the 
year  1300,  was  termed  the  Feast  of  Chal- 
lenge ;  and  **  about  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon," says  the  old  chronicler  of  their 
doings,  '<  there  issued  out  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  first  three  score  of  coursers  appar- 
eled for  the  juistes,  and  on  every  one  an 
esquier  of  honor  ridyng  a  soft  pace,  and 
then  issued  out  threescore  ladies  of  honor, 
mounted  on  fayre  palfreys,  riding  on  the 
one  side,  richly  apparaled ;  and  every  ladv 
ledde  a  knight  witn  a  cheyne  of  sylver,  whicn 
knights  were  appareled  to  juiste ;  and  thus 
they  came  riding  alonge  the  streetes  of  Lon- 
don with  great  number  of  trumpettes  and 
other  mynstrelles,  and  so  came  to  Smith- 
field,  where  the  king  and  queen  and  many 
ladies  and  demoiselles  were  ready  in  cham- 
bers richly  adorned  to  see  the  juistes."  But 
the  Tower  was  spectator  of  a  very  different 
scene  in  which  the  same  king  was  a  per- 
former. The  same  streets  that  were  witnesses 
of  the  glories  of  his  Smithficld  shows,  were 
witnesses  also  of  his  fall.  He  was  taken  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  by  his  suocessfU 
rival,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and  there  made 
resignation  of  his  crown.  Here  is  Shak- 
speare's  description  of  his  miserable  ride  in 
the  train  of  his  triumphant  conqueror : — 

"  As,  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
Af^er  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  staije. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Tliinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God 
M¥ehim; 
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Ko  joyful  tongae  ghxe  him  bis  welcome  home : 
But  dast  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which,  with  soch  gentle  sorrow,  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badgee  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  parpo0O, 

steeled 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  haye 

melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him." 

It  was  perhaps  right  that  the  tower,  which 
was  first  converled  by  this  king  into  the 

Elace  of  execution  of  state  offenders,  should 
ave  been  the  scene  of  his  own  unhappiness 
and  degradation.  From  that  time,  lor  sev- 
eral years,  the  axe  was  seldom  still— the 
favorites  of  one  year  became  the  victims  of 
the  next.  Tower  Hill  streamed  with  blood 
— the  tower  dungeons  echoed  with  groans. 
T>Tanny,  ambition,  cruelty,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  all  by  turns  opened  those  dismal 
portals,  which  were  only  once  again  to  turn 
on  their  hinges  when  the  murderer  slipped  in 
to  do  his  dreadful  work  in  secret,  or  the  pris- 
oner was  openly  conducted  to  death  upon  the 
scaffold.  Nobles,  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen, 
judges  and  sdiolars— even  the  beauty  of  wo- 
men and  the  dignity  of  queens— oould  not 
escape  the  dreadnd  doom ;  and  yery  firight- 
ftil  is  it  to  read,  in  the  records  of  that  awful 
prison-house,  the  names  of  patriots  and  mar- 
tyrs of  which  our  country  is  now  so  proud ; 
•nd  still  more  dreadfbl  to  reflect,  that  those 
great  and  illustrious  names  which  still  sur- 
vive, are  but  the  scattered  motmtain-tops, 
as  it  were,  on  which  the  light  of  history  has 
rested.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
valleys  where  the  stmshine  has  never  shone 
— the  unnumbered,  unnamed,  unregarded 
prisoners  who  pined  in  those  gloomy  vaults, 
and  counted  jthe  hours  in  vain,  shut  out  for- 
ever from  the  upper  world,  condenmed  with- 
out trial,  and  executed  without  justice !  We 
can  talk  now  with  some  patience  of  these 
things,  because  they  have  ceased  to  be  en- 
act^ for  so  lonff — because  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  law  of  the  constitution 
have  made  their  way  into  that  unhallowed 
buOding  as  into  our  private  houses,  and 
modem  civilization  has  converted  it  into  an 
arsenal  for  arms,  and  a  pleasant  quarter  for 
a  few  soldiers— a  sight  tor  the  Cockneys  on 
their  holidays,  and  a  comfortable  command 
for  a  time-honored  general. 

But  in  1417  the  state  of  feeling  was  very 
different,  and  any  expression  of  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  would  not  have  been 
understood.  The  tower  stood  black  and 
solid  as  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  Even  the  best  and  noblest  were 
as  deeply  stained  as  the  base  and  cruel  with 
the  curse  of  unforgiveness  and  the  heart  of 
stone.    Harry  the  fifth,  whom  we  still  call 
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the  most  heroic  of  our  kinM,  seems  not  to 
have  been  capable  of  any  feeling  of  gener- 
osity or  pity.  His  enemies,  the  princes  of 
France,  taken  in  open  battle  defending  their 
country  from  his  ambition,  were  here  impris- 
oned for  dreary  years,  till  a  ransom  was  ex- 
acted that  left  them  impoverished  for  life. 
Here  languished  warriors  and  chiefs  as  brave 
as  himseu;  and  here  for  several  years  was 
confined  the  young  and  gallant  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  seized  bv  the  pirati- 
cal vessels  of  Henry  IV.,  when  there  was  no 
war  between  the  kingdoms,  and  when  there 
was,  therefore,  no  pretence  for  an  attack. 
These  were  the  ideas  of  justice  and  honor 
that  were  paramount  in  the  feudal  times; 
the  same  justice  and  honor  would  infallibly 
conduct  the  possessors  of  them,  at  the  present 
day,  first  to  their  county  jail,  secondly  to 
Noriblk  Island.  James,  the  youne  king, 
srew  used  to  his  imprisonment,  cmtivated 
letters  and  music,  and  finally,  as  idleness 
often  leads  to  foolish  actions,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom  he  saw 
from  Uie  turret  window  of  his  tower  at  Wind- 
sor. He  by  some  means  j^ot  a  messenger 
persuaded  to  carry  her  his  verses.  They 
were  filled  with  praises  of  her  loveliness ; 
and  as  she  understood  he  was  very  hand- 
some, and  a  king,  she  thought  the  verses 
particularly  fine ;  and  as  she  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  and  had  interest  with 
the  king  of  England,  the  end  of  the  story  is 
happier  than  most  stories  of  love  at  nrst 
siAt,  for,  after  the  death  of  the  iron-hearted 
Henry,  James  was  released  from  his  prison, 
and  married  the  Lady  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  custody  only  of  kid- 
napped kings,  or  captive  princesi  that  the 
tower  was  used  by  the  possessors  of  arbitrary 
power.  Religion  in  those  uncultivated  ages 
18  sure  to  have  its  victims  as  well  as  tyranny. 
The  fii-st  martyr  of  freedom  of  inquiry  was 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Lord  Cobham.  To 
strike  terror  into  lesser  offenders,  it  seemed 
good  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  armed 
with  fbll  powers  from  Home,  to  let  the  weight 
of  their  anger  fall  upon  the  coronet  of  a  no- 
ble. If  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  did  not  set 
a  Reformer  above  their  power,  what  chance 
had  humbler  men  to  resist  their  lightest 
claiiQ  ?  It  was  proved  agauust  the  noble  of- 
fender, that  he  nad  maintained  that  ".whoso 
it  be  that  doth  the  worship  to  dead  images, 
which  is  due  to  God,  or  putteth  such  trust  or 
hope  in  the  help  of  them  as  he  shotdd  do  to 
God,  or  hath  affection  in  one  more  than 
another,  doth  in  that  the  great  sin  of  maso- 
metry "  (or  idolatry).  He  had  also  main- 
tained, that  "  he  that  knoweth  the  holy  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  keepeth  them  to 
,  the  end,  shall  be  saved,  though  he  neyer  in 
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his  life  go  on  pilgrimage,  as  men  use  now, '  the  effects  of  the  new  tjrranny  which  had 
to  Canterbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  j  established  itself  by  so  much  blood.  The 
place."     He  had  denied  that  every  man  ;  powerful  and  dangerous  were,  of  course,  the 

first  victims;  but  there  is  an  episode  con- 
nected with  the  hard-heartedness  of  this 
usurper,  which  lets  us  get  a  view  of  humbler 
people,  and  shows  to  what  meannesses  the 
rancor  of  a  base  nature  like  Richard's  can 
descend.  The  following  account  has  all  the 
freshness  of  reality,  and  brings  the  scene 
completely  before  our  eye^ 

In  a  coimcil  held  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, when  Richard  assumed  to  be  protec- 
tor of  the  kingdom,  he  asked  Lord  Hastings 
"  what  they  deserved  that  compassed  his  de- 
struction, who  was  so  near  ot  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  to  his  royal  person.*' 
**  Surely,  my  lord,"  replied  Lord  Hastings, 
"  they  were  worthy  to  be  punished  as  trai- 
tors whosoever  they  be."  "Then,"  quoth 
the  protector,  "  that  is  yonder  sorceress,  my 
brotner's  wife,  and  other  with  her,"  meaning 
the  queen.  "<Ye  shall  see  in  what  wise  that 
sorceress,  and  that  other  witch  of  her  coun- 
sel— Shore's  wife — ^with  their  affinity,  have 
by  their  witchcraft  wasted  my  body ; "  and 
herewith  turned  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  the 
elbow  of  his  left  arm,  where  he  showed  a 
wearish,  withered  arm  and  small,  as  it  was 
Scripture-— were  imprisoned  by  hundreds  in  never  other  (that  is,  as  it  always  was),  and 
the  dungeons  of  the  tower ;  and  when  we  |  thereupon  every  man's  mind  misgave  him, 
reflect  on  the  helplessness  of  those  sufferers, '  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  treatment  they  expe- !  quarrel,  for  they  wist  that  the  queen  was  too 
rienced  for  such  a  crime,  it  is  a  sort  of  re- ;  wise  to  go  about  such  folly.  But  Lord  Hast- 
lief  to  turn  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  same  ,  ings  answered :  "  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they 
prison,  which  we  find  tenanted  by  mere  i  have  so  heinnously  done,  they^be  worthy  of 
rebels  against  the  crown,  or  foreign  enemies,  j  heinnous  punishment"  "  What  P  "  cried  the 
who  womd  have  done  the  same  to  their  con-  protector,  "  thou  servest  me,  I  ween,  with 

Suerors  if  the  issue  of  the  battle  had  be«n  ,  ifs  and  ands.  I  tell  thee  they  have  done  so, 
ifferent  •  Throughout  the  troubles  and  civil  land  that  I  will  make  good  on  th^  body, 
wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  an  end-  traitor."  and  thereupon,  striking  ms  hand 
less  succession  of  captives  consigned  to  these  upon  the  table,  a  cry  of  treason  was  raised 
impenetrable  walls.  Twice  Henry  VL  was  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  Oloster, 
immured  within  them — ^kindly  treated,  they  { hastily  rising,  and  going  to  the  door,  a  body 


living  here  bodily  on  earth  ought  to  confess 
to  a  priest  ordained  by  the  Church;  and 
worst  of  all,  he  denied  that  as  Christ  or- 
dained St.  Peter  to  be  his  vicar  here  on 
earth,  the  same  power  which  he  granted  to 
that  apostle  was  vested  in  his  successors  the 
popes,  whom  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
obey  accordinK  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  For  mese  most  dreadful  and  hereti- 
cal opinions,  Lord  Cobham  was  condemned 
to  die ;  and  to  mark  the  atrocity  of  his  sin, 
he  was  executed  in  a  manner  the  most  pain- 
ful and  degrading  that  malignity  and  cruelty 
could  invent.  He  was  drawn  firom  the  tower 
to  St.  Gile's  Field,  where  he  was  suspended 
bv  the  middle  firom  a  chain :  a  fire  was  kin- 
dled under  him,  and  he  was  thus  burnt  to 
death.  The  dust  of  such  martyrs  is  indeed 
the  seed  of  a  true  Church ;  and  from  this 
glorious  execution  we  are  never  without 
voices  rising  in  aU  parts  of  England — and  of 
the  world — against  the  crimes  and  iniquities 
of  the  old,  and,  as  we  had  hoped,  exploded, 
superstition.  Lollards,  as  they  were  then 
called — that  is,  rebels  against  the  pope's  au- 
thority and  believers  in  the  plain  words  of 


say,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  and 
meekness  of  his  character, — and  finally 
found  dead,  whether  by  violence  or  not  is 
not  certainly  known,  in  the  chamber  he  had 
occupied  so  long. 

"  Ye  Towers  of  Julias,  London's  lasting  shame, 
By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  marder  fed  ; 

Revere  his  Consort's  faith,  his  Father's  name, 
And  spare  the  4bek  usurper's  holy  head." 

The  person  accused  of  this  "  meek  usurp- 


of  armed  men  rushed  in.  A  violent  scuffle 
ensued;  one  of  them  with  a  pole-axe  gave 
Lord  Stanley  a  serious  wound  on  the  head. 
Hastings  was  seized.  *'  I  arrest  thee,  trai- 
tor," said  the  Duke  of  Gloster.  "  Me,  my 
lordP"  "Yea,  thee,"  replied  the  duke; 
"  and  I  would  have  thee  shrive,  for  by  St. 
Paul,  I  will  not  dine  till  I  have  seen  thy  head 
offl"  And  so  was  the  Lord  Hastings  brought 
forth  into  the  green  beside  the  chapel  wi£in 
.  the  tower,  and  there,  without  time  for  cott- 
er's murder,"  if  such  did  really  take  place,  fession  or  repentance,  his  head  was  stricken 
was  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  afterwards  '  off  upon  a  log  of  timber." 
Richard  HL  ^  Enough  of  crimes  he  has  to  I  Here  are  queens  and  dukes  and  lords,  but 
answer  for,  without  this  unproved  accusa- 1  among  them  all,  the  noticeable  name  is  that 
tion  bein^  cast  upon  his  memory.  By  treach-  of  Shore's  wife.'  This  was  the  fiunous  Jane 
ery  and  violence  ne  succeeded  to  the  throne  |  Shore,  who  had  been  the  favorite  of  the  late 
of  his  brother,  the  handsome  and  prodigal  |  king,  and  had  used  the  power  her  influence 
Edward,  and  toon  the  tower  began  to  tSiel  |  gave  her  in  so  kind  and  judidoua  a  manner. 
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that  people  were  inclined  to  forgive  her  for 
the  means  by  which  she  had  obtained  it. 
••  Proper  she  was  and  fair,"  says  Sir  Thomas  i 
More,  the  historian  of  those  troubled  times; 
••  nothing  in  her  body  you  would  have 
changed,  unless  you  would  have  wished  her 
somewhat  higher.  Yet  delighted  not  men 
80  much  in  her  beauty  as  in  her  pleasant  be- 
havior ;  for  a  proper  wit  she  had ;  and  could 
both  read  well  ana  write ;  merry  in  company ; 
ready  and  ouick  in  answer  j  neither  mute  nor 
full  of  babble ;  sometimes  taunting  without 
displeasure  and  not  without  disport.  When 
the  king  took  displeasure,  she  would  miti- 
gate and  appease  his  mind ;  where  men  were 
out  of  favor,  she  would  brin|^  them  to  his 
grace ;  for  many  that  had  highly  offended 
she  obtained  pardon;  of  Rreat  forfeitures 
she  got  remission;  and,  finally,  in  many 
weighty  suits,  she  stood  men  in  great  steaa, 
either  for  none,  or  very  small  rewards,  and 
those  rather  gay  than  rich ;  either  for  that 
she  was  content  with  the  deed's  self  well 
done,  or  because  she  delighted  to  be  sued 
unto,  and  to  show  what  she  was  able  to  do 
with  the  kinff." 

But  to  thexower  this  unfortunate  favorite 
was  sent-— obloquy  was  heaped  upon  her 
name,  and  accusations  of  cnmes,  such  as 
witchcraft,  brought  against  her  in  addition 
to  the  sins  of  wnich  she  was  really  guilty. 
And  the  servile  clergy  were  very  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  favor  with  the  tjrrant, 
by  degrading  as  much  as  possible  the  now 
powerless  woman,  whose  good  qualities  and 
generosity  he  naturally  abhorred.  She  was 
sentenced  to  do  penance  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  S  he  was  taken  in  procession,  bare- 
footed, and  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet, 
through  the  streets,  to  St.-  Paul's  Cross, 
where  she  made  open  confession  of  her  only 
great  crime.  She  bore  her  disgrace  with 
much  becoming  fortitude;  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  manner,  with  the  deep  sense 
of  shame  manifested  in  her  downcast  looks, 
gained  her  the  pity  of  every  feeling  heart 

*'  SulimiKsive,  sad,  and  lowly  was  her  look ; 
A  barnin^  taper  in  her  band  she  bore, 
And  on  lier  shoulders  carelessly  confused. 
In  loose  neglect  her  lovely  tresses  hang. 
Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
Ext-ent  when  in  some  sadden  pang  of  sorrow, 
To  lleaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise 

them, 
And  bcfr  that  mercy  man  denied  her  here." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  another  of 
her  punishments — and  the  one  probably  that 
woa  the  most  agieeable  to  her  oppressors — 
was  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  goods.  When 
they  had  got  all  her  money  she  was  no  longer 
worth  keeping  in  the  Tower,  and  they  turned 
her  out  into  the  world,  where  she  had  now 
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neither  wealth  nor  Mends.  This  account  of 
the  outcast  Jane  Shore, 

**  Who  died  deserted  at  her  atmost  need, 
By  those  her  former  bonnty  fed," 

may  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  kings  and  princes,  and  show  that 
when  despotism  is  once  established  in  a  laud, 
it  strikes  at  all  alike ;  and  despotism,  in  its 
heaviest  form,  was  close  at  han^. 

When  Henry  VII. — after  the  fluctuating 
reiffus  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  HI. — 
had  fully  established  himself  on  the  throne, 
there  were  no  alternations  of  victory  and 
defeat  to  call  the  apartments  of  the  fortress 
into  use ;  and  yet  an  increasing  tide  set  on- 
ward towards  those  gloomy  vaults,  and  car- 
ried with  it  indifferently  Yorkist  and  Lan- 
castrian, the  nobles  that  had  assisted  him  in 
his  distress,  or  those  who  resisted  him  in  his 
strength.    One  grim,  dark  fignore,  moving 
noiselessly,  but  watchAd,  everywhere,  pointed 
with  his  fingers,  or  nodded  with  his  head, 
and  the  baron  was  seized  in  his  hall,  the 
citizen  in  his  parlor,  the  lady  in  her  oratory ; 
the  dismal  key  was  turned,  and  the  only 
prospect  was  a  scaffold   on    Tower    Hill. 
There  is  something  awful  in  the  solemn 
I  obedience  pdld  to  that  silent,  bloodthirsty 
!  tyrant  by  the  greatest  and  the  least.    No 
man  knew  who  sat  at  meat  with  him.    It 
might  be  a  spy  of  the  court,  though  perhaps 
a  kinsman  of  his  own.    A  whisper  in  tne 
ear  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  infamous 
informers,  took  away  the  squire^s  estate,  the 
nobleman's  castle,  and  the  heads  of  both. 
Who  could  offer  any  resistance  ?    The  gen- 
try had  been  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  by  fifty 
years  of  civil  war ;  the  citizen  had  not  yet 
risen  into  consideration  by  commerce ;  there 
was  no  public  opinion  to  unite  and  guide 
great  masses  of  men ;  and  there  sat  at  Wind- 
sor or  Westminster,  a  deep,  sagacious,  im- 
perturbable statesman,  with  crown  on  head 
and  sword  in  hand,  wielding  all  the  authori- 
ties of  Uie  state ;  no  law  to  check  him,  no 
power  to  oppose  him,  no  generosity  within 
to  soften  mm,  and  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
ready  to  open  on  their  noiseless  hinges  the 
moment  he  gave  the  sign.    For  long  succes- 
sions from  father  to  son,  no  bearer  of  a  lofty 
title  had  died  in  his  bed.    Many  died  in 
battle,  many  by  the  axe:  and  as  spaniels 
like  their  master  the  bettn  the  more  he  ap- 
plies the  whip,  it  actually  seemed  to  deepen 
men's  reverence  for  the  King,  that  Lis  mere 
word  had  sent  their  ancestors  to  the  block, 
where  it  would  also  probably  send  them- 
selves.   The  system  that  Henry  VIL  began 
was,  of  course,  continued  by  Henry  VllL  > 
and  the  thing  that  seems  to  have  astonished 
Charles  L  and  James  IL  the  most,  in  the  re- 
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sistance  which  at  length  the*  reviving  national 
spirit  enabled  Englishmen  to  make,  was  the 
positive  disinclination  that  people  showed 
to  being  sent  to  prison.  "  Where  will  this 
end  P  **  said  Charles  I.  when  all  London  rose 
up  in  indignation'  at  his  sending  some  Oppo- 
sition Members  of  Parliament  into  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  Tower.  ''  K I  can't  imprison 
my  subjects,  I  am  no  longer  a  king ! " 
"  vVhat  a  fuss  about  a  trifle !  "  said  James 
n.  when  the  now  awakened  people  expressed 
their  indignation  at  his  sending  the  seven 
bishops  into  confinement  for  petitioning  him 
to  govern  according  to  right ;  "  but  I  will 
show  them  a  greater  stretch  of  prerogative 
than  this ! " 

The  power  of  imprisonment  had  in  fact  ex- 
isted so  long,  and  the  Tower  stood  so  invit- 
ingly open,  that  it  must  have  come  upon 
kings  and  people  by  surprise  when  tney 
found  that  tne  keys  of  that  dreadful  fortress 
were  now  intrusted  to  a  power  more  potent 
than  kings  or  people,  called  the  Law ;  that 
the  sword  of  governance  would  never  aeain 
be  placed  in  one  hand  of  our  rulers  without 
the  scales  of  justice  in  the  other.  But  in 
Henry  Vin.*s  time  such  ideas  had  not  yet 
got  out  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  and  been 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongae,  and  so  the 
Tower  canied  on  a  thnving  trade  in  sufifer- 
ing  and  death.  Among  the  first  who  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  the  cup  they  had  so  often 
E)repared  for  others,  were  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley, the  degraded  ministers  of  the  late  kin^, 
-*who,  being  lawyers  in  science,"  as  their 
historian  says,  "  and  privy  councillors  in 
authority,  had  turned  law  and  justice  into 
wormwood  and  rapine."  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  strange  in  those  years  than  the  reg- 
ularity with  wliich  punishment  overtakes  the 
wrongdoef ;  no  sooner,  in  reading  the  list  of 
prisoners  in  the  Tower,  do  we  see  the  name 
of  some  innocent  man  condemned  by  the  cru- 
elty of  his  adversary,  for  some  imaginary  of- 
fence, than,  on  turning  over  the  page,  we  en- 
counter the  name  of  the  adversary  himself. 
We  read  of  Bainham  and  Frith  tormented 
and  racked  by  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More  $  and  be- 
fore we  have  time  to  pity  the  poor  sufTerers, 
we  read  of  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
the  same  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  fallen 
out  of  favor  with  the  brutal  and  capricious 
king.  None  of  the  murders  committed  at 
the  dictation  of  Henry  cast  such  a  stain  upon 
his  name  as  the  sacrifice  of  this  the  greatest 
lawyer,  the  brightest  scholar,  and  the  most 
pohshed  wit  of  his  time.  There  was  a  per- 
fect agreement  between  the  tyrant  and  his 
chancellor  as  long  as  the  Reformers  were  to 
be  repressed.  Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome 
was  not  about  the  extent  of  the  papal  power, 
but  about  who  was  to  wield  it.    **  Let  her- 
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etics  be  burnt,"  he  said — **  let  thoBe  who 
deny  the  efficacy  of  absolution,  and  the  power 
of  saints,  be  tortured  as  much  as  von  like. 
Let  all  who  dissent  from  the  Churcn  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  rigor ;  only,  let  every- 
body confess  that  of  that  Qiurcn  I  am  su- 
preme and  only  governor."  Li  all  his  other 
sentiments  and  beliefs,  Sir  Thomas  More 
most  fervently  joined ;  but,  on  the  last  daim 
of  the  king,  the  partnership  was  disserved. 
The  pope  had  so  long  been  aduiowledged 
the  cnief  of  the  Church ;  the  laws  which  Sir 
Thomas  had  studied  had  so  firmly  established 
this  principle,  that  he  was  now  too  old  to 
pve  up  an  opinion  he  had  been  brought  up 
m ;  andy  accordingly,  as  he  had  persecuted 
heretics  for  difierences  as  unimportant  as 
this,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mmd  to  un- 
dergo the  same  fate  he  had  inflicted  on  than. 
The  royal  supremacy  here  claimed  by  Henry 
was  not  any  power  that  interfered  vnth  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  meant  that  the 
clergy  should  be  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
not  of  the  pope.  On  this  point,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  nrm.  He  was  tried,  not  for  her- 
esy, as  his  victims  had  been  for  denying  the 
transubstandation  of  bread  into  flesh,  but  for 
treason  in  denying  an  authority  which  Par- 
liament had  expressly  acknowledged  as  in- 
herent in  the  king.  He  was  convicted  of 
resistance  to  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  1535, 
it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to 
die  before  nine  o'clock.  Hisgood-humor  and 
liveliness  never  left  him.  indeed,  there  is 
something  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  the 
frivolous  mirth  with  which  his  last  scene  was 
accompanied.  We  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  closing  hour  had  brought  more 
melancholy  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  grow  funnier,  the  nearer  the  axe 
approached.  When  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  the  turnkey,  who  had  the  strange 
privilege  of  pillaging  his  prisoner,  asked  him 
for  his  uppermost  garment  as  a  perquisite 
of  his  o$ce.  Sir  Thomas  merrily  presented 
him  with  his  cap,  and  told  him  that  was  his 
uppermost  garment,  and  he  heartily  wished 
it  was  of  more  wortL  As  he  was  being  led 
out  of  the  Tower  to  his  execution,  a  woman 
reproached  him  for  detaining  some  deeds 
when  he  was  in  office.  "  Good  woman," 
said  he,  "  have  patience  a  little,  for  the  king 
is  so  generous  unto  me,  that  within  this 
half-hour,  he  will  discharge  me  of  all  my 
business,  and  help  thee  himself."  As  he 
ascended  the  scaflold,  he  asked  one  of  the 
officers  to  help  him  up,  adding,  '*  and  when  I 
come  down  again,  let  me  shift  for  myself." 
And  this  scoffing  manner  accompanied  him 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  After  he  had 
I  prayed,  and  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
I  the  executioner  begged  his  forgiveness.    "  I 
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forgiye  thee,"  said  he,  "  but  prithee,  let  me 
put  my  beard  aside,  for  that  hath  never  com- 
mitted treason  " — adding, . "  Pluck  up  thy 
spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine 
office ;  my  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed, 
therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  wrong  for  the 
saving  of  thine  honesty/'  The  wit  of  these 
speeches  scarcely  seems  bright  enough  to 
carry  off  the  gloominess  of  the  period  he 
chose  for  their  utterance;  but  they  show, 
perhaps,  that  his  conscience  was  at  rest,  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  cause  for  which 
he  died. 

After  a  victim  so  noble  had  been  sacrificed 
for  BO  slender  a  cause,  people  were  on  the 
watch  for  the  next  stretch  of  the  king's 
hand,  and  shuddered  as  the  monster  roused 
himself  for  a  new  display  of  his  power.  In 
his  own  house — in  his  own  bedchamber— 
the  blow  fell ;  and  the  fate  of  his  yotmg  and 
beautiful  wife,  the  hapless  AnneiBoleyn,  was 
sealed.  Till  the  age  of  seven,  or  as  others 
•ay,  of  thirteen,  she  was  brought  up  by  her 
father's  fireside  in  the  county  of  Kent — a 
lively,  playful,  pretty  child. 
"  Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laughed. 
A  rosebud  set  in  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  £nglish  air  could  make  her,  she." 

It  was  an  old  English  family  this  of  tl^e 
Boleyns,  descended  ori^inaUy  from  a  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  by  many  ambitious 
marriages  now  allied  with  the  chief  nobility ; 
and  its  present  representative,  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne,  married  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
While  vet  extremely  young,  Anne  was  ap- 
pointea  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  she  went 
over  to  Paris  and  married  the  French  king. 
At  this  court,  the  gayest  at  that  time,  and 
long  after,  of  all  the  courts  in  Christendom, 
Anne  played  the  part  that  loveliness,  youth, 
and  vamty  are  generally  desirous  of  per- 
forming. She  attracted  spreat  observation 
by  her  beauty — ^won  many  nearts  by  her  en- 
gaging manners,  and  delighted  all  listeners 
wiUi  her  cleverness  and  wit.  Enemies  she 
had  who  spread  rumors  against  her  charac- 
ter, but  with  no  convincing  proof;  and  on 
her  return  to  England,  she  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  lady  of  honor  to  the  formal  and 
religious  Queen  Catherine,  who  would  cer- 
taimy  not  have  admitted  into  her  service 
and  companionship  a  person  against  whom 
these  accusations  were  well  foundtd.  Ihe 
appearance  of  a  young  and  lively  jjiri,  so 
beautiful  alid  so  amusing,  in  the  hitherto 
dull  apartments  of  the  Spanish  zealot,  must 
have  oeen  like  sunshine  in  a  shady  place ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  ill-omened 
eyes  of  Henry  fell  upon  the  new  attendant 
of  his  wife.    The  enemies  of  Anne  Boleyn — 


who  are  also  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation 
— ^try  to  persuade  us,  that  in  order  to  gain 
her  object  and  ascend  the  throne  as  Henry's 
wife,  she  laid  down  the  following  plan: 
First,  to  eet  the  king  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
which  might  not  be  difficult.  Secondly,  To 
hold  him  at  a  distance  and  keep  him  con- 
stant by  virtue  and  beauty  alone.  Thirdly, 
To  upset  the  religion  of  England,  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  introduce  a 
new  ecclesiastical  system,  from  the  archbish- 
ops in  Lambeth  and  York  down  to  the  cu- 
rates in  coimtry  parishes,  and  even  clerks  and 
bell-ringers.  Fourthly,  To  get  the  queen 
divorced.  And,  finallv,  To  procure  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  lord  cnancellor,  a  change  in 
the  whole  policy  of  Europe,  and  war  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Why  don't  we  see 
the  causes  that  produced  her  advancement? 
She  was  yoimg  enough  not  to  take  a  very 
desponding,  or  perhaps  a  very  sensible  view 
of  life ;  and  amoitious  enough  to  allow  the 
splendor  of  a  throne  to  blind  her  eyes  to  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  king  who  filled  it  But 
even  with  regard  to  his  bad  qualities,  in  the 
year  1527,  we  must  talk  witn  many  grains 
of  allowance.  He  had  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  many  of  them  to  any 
observable  extent.  K  Nero  had  died  at 
twenty-two,  he  would  have  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  of  men ;  at  thirty-seven  Henry 
was  known  as  a  man  of  bluff  manners,  high 
notions  of  his  own  abilities,  and  having  what 
is  commonly  called  a  will  of  his  own ;  but 
nobody  gave  him  credit  at  that  time  for  be- 
ing little  more  than  a  sort  of  amateur  execu- 
tioner with  a  crown  on. 

All  difficulties,  though  apparently  insuper- 
able, were  at  last  overcome,  and  Anne  be- 
came queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  might  have  expected  a  fong  life  of 
happiness  and  popularity.  But  it  was  now 
1537,  and  the  Mnges  of  the  Tower  began  to 
grate.    Amone  her  maids  of  honor  was  a 

Joung  and  high-bom  damsel  of  the  name  of 
ane  Sejinoiur,  with  the  two  great  requisites 
in  Henr5'*s  eyes  of  novelty  and  youth.  How 
was  Anne  to  be  got  rid  of?  He  accused  her 
of  unguarded  word»— of  improper  conduct 
—of  a  previous  contract  of  marriage  with  a 
young  Lord  Percy, — and  on  one  or  other  of 
I  these  accusations  he  was  determined  to  de- 
i  stroy  the  queen— the  mother  of  his  child. 
'  The  servile  courts  found  her  guilty  on  every 
t  pica.  She  was  condemned  to  the  Tower,  to 
,  be  burnt  or  beheaded  according  to  the  good 
J  pleasure  of  the  king.      It  was  very  great 

Eleasure,  indeed,  to  that  affectionate  hus- 
and,  to  order  her  only  to  have  her  head  cut 
off.  On  the  19th  of  May  she  was  brought 
out  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  the  Green  within 
the  Tower.     "  She  approached,"  the  his- 
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torian  says,  "  with  a  finn  and  graceful  step ;  i 
her  beauty  shone  in  all  its  wonted  brignt- ! 
ncss,  and  every  one  seemed  disarmed  by  the 
sweet  benignity  that  beamed  in  her  looks ; 
even  the^  executioner  had  not  for  a  while  the 
heart  to  do  his  office.  Anne  alone  on  this 
trjing  moment  seemed  to  retain  her  self- 
possession  ; "  and,  after  a  few  words,  ^  in 
which  she  commended  her  soul  to  Christ, 
she  laid  her  fair  head  upon  the  block,  and 
the  small  and  graceful  neck  was  severed  at 
a  blow.  Without  even  a  coJBn,  her  bpdy  lay 
stiff  and  cold  on. the  blood-stained  Green  in 
the  Tower;  and  as  her  head  fell  to  the 
ground,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  walls. 
With  anxious  ear  the  king  had  been  watch- 
ing for  the  signal  on  an  elevation  in  the 
Park  at  Richmond.  When  the  sound  reached 
him,  he  knew  that  all  was  over ;  but  no  com- 
punction seized  his  heart.  He  carried  the 
triumphant  news  to  the  object  of  his  passion, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  married  to 
Jane  Sfeymour. 

A  more  melancholy  record  than  this  is  not 
in  the  annals  of  crime  and  baseness.    The 

Serson  who  presided  at  the  court  which  con- 
emned  her  was  her  uncle — the  victim  with 
whom  she  was  falsely  accused  of  guilt  was 
her  brother — the  villain  who  gave  the  word 
for  her  murder,  and  actually  furnished  the 
orders  for  the  scafibld  and'  the  block,  was 
her  husband!  The  last  subject  of  her 
thoughts  was  her  helpless  child.  Her  re- 
mains were  hurried  into  a  common  chest, 
and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower. 

After  this  display  of  the  king's  disposi- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  su{)posed  that  any  rank 
or  services  were  a  security  against  imprison- 
ment and  death.  Queen  Jane  escaped  the 
family  fate  by  dying  in  childbed.  Anne  of 
Cleves  avoided  it  also  by  consentinjp  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage ;  but  the  tide  flowed 
on  its  usual  channel,  when  he  gave  his  hand 
to  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the 
Lady  Catherine  Howard.  Scai'cely  had  he 
time  to  get  tired  of  her,  when  rumors  reached 
his  ear  that  her  character  was  very  bad — 
that  she  was  worse,  a  thousand  times,  than 
he  had  endeavored  to  make  Anne  Boleyn 
appear — a  monster  of  profligacy  and  vice; 
and,  in  short,  as  sensual,  wicked,  and  de- 
graded as  himself.  The  Tower  gates  opened 
once  more  for  a  queen.  No  sympathy  this 
time  was  felt  for  the  sufferer,  for  her  guilt 
was  manifest,  and  could  not  be  denied. 
Some  few,  who  cared  for  the  justice  of  the 
case,  thought  it  hard  that  a  woman  should 
be  put  to  death  by  her  husband  for  actions 
committed  before  she  was  married ;  but  with 
Henry  it  was  all  the  same.  He  even  con- 
demned the  relations  of  the  guilty  woman 
for  having  concealed  her  guilt,  and*  a  blow 
of  the  headman's  axe  stained  once  more  the 


soil  of  this  dreadful  prison-house  with  royal 
blood,  and  enabled  him  to  look  out  lor  an- 
other wife. 

There  are  now,  fortunately,  but  a  few 
m\>nths  left  of  the  reign  of  this  Bluebeard 
on  a  throne;  and  we  begin  to  look  well 
pleased  on  the  dismal  Tower,  which  soon 
will  have  a  holiday  when  a  gentler  rei£^ 
succeeds.  But  Henry  had  two  friends, — tne 
most  faithful  in  the  kingdom,  the  highest  in 
rank,  the  brightest  in  virtue, — and  tnerefore 
they  must  (fie.  These  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  his  son. 
We  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
man  first,  and  end  this  catalogue  of  Henry's 
victims  with  the  father's  fate.  The  Earl*  of 
Surrey  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
his  age;  not  only  in  the  knightly  arts  of 
riding  in  a  tournament,  or  even  commanding 
in  a  battle,  but  he  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  polished  author  and  best  poet  of  Yds 
time.  All  his  studies  were  devoted  to  peace- 
ful ends.  He  translated  part  of  Virgil,  part 
of  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of  the  Psakas,  into 
very  elegant  verse,  and  his  original  sonnets 
are  still  quoted  for  their  gracefulness  and 
sweetness.  His  crime,  however,  was  so 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  Henry,  that  it  would 
have  outweighed  the  merits  of  all  the  muses. 
He  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor — ^that  is,  had  had  his  shield  oma* 
mented  with  Edward  the  Confessor's  arms ; 
and  though  he  showed  from  the  Herald's 
College  that  his  ancestors  had  always  done 
so,  the  king  considered  it  treason,  as  imply- 
ing a  claim  to  the  throne.  On  this  plea,  the 
gallant  young  nobleman  and  gentle  poet  was 
put  into  the  Tower.  His  father  was  there 
already.  They  were  not  allowed  to  meet; 
but  as  if  to  add  bitterness  to  the  father's 
cup,  the  son  was  tried  before  him,  and  again 
the  blood  of  the  Howards  wcs  spilt  upon  the 
grass  of  Tower  Hill,  and  the  illustrious  Sur- 
rey left  the  poor  old  duke  to  battle  \nth  his 
enemies  alone.  The  trial  of  the  duke  came 
on.  Thirty  years  before  this  he  had  been 
the  great  soldier  of  England.  He  had  al- 
ways conquered  by  land  or  by  sea^-for  the 
services  were  not  at  that  time  divided — and 
especially  had  served  under  his  father  at  the 
great  battle  of  Flodden,  which  so  weakened 
the  power  of  Scotland  that  she  could  never 
more  cope  on  equal  terms  with  her  more 
powerful  sister. 

But  all  these  services  were  forgotten ;  for- 
gotten also  was  the  obedience — we  may  al- 
most call  it  servility— displayed  by  this  chief 
of  the  Howards  to  the  wishes  and  caprices 
of  the  king.  We  wish  we  could  forget  them 
too,  for  they  are  the  only  blots  upon  his^ 
character.  Out  of  an  overstrained  feclinff 
of  the  duty  of  submission,  he  had  acquiesced 
in  the  execution  of  his  two  nieces,  Anne 
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Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  the  wives  of  ^ 
the  tyrant  who  now  was  intent  on  his  own 
destruction.  With  a  clinging  to  life,  which 
was,  perhaps,  natural  at  his  years,  he  hegged 
for  pardon— confessed  guilt,  where  no  guilt 
existed,  in  hopes  of  sonening  the  ohdurate 
heart  of  his  destroyer — and  found  services, 
suhmission,  confession,  supplication,  all  in 
vain.  On  the  28th  of  January  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  his 
execution  on  the  followinff  morning.  What 
gloom  was  in  the  duke's  chamber  that  night 
we  need  not  say ;  what  grief  to  find  his 
white  hairs  dishonored,  his  petition  disre- 
garded, his  son  murdered  almost  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  hour  approaching  that  was  to 
carry  him  to  the  fatal  olock.  fiut  there  was 
another  chamber  that  night  that  was  as  full 
of  gloom  as  the  prisoner's  dungeon  in  the 
Tower.  On  a  stately  bed  lay  a  sufferer 
groaning  with  pain,  and  tormented,  as  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  upbraidings  of  an  un- 
easy conscience.  Fretful,  irritable,  and  un- 
subdued, it  was  the  king  who  was  now  at 
wrestlings  with  death.  With  trembling 
hands  his  wife  administered  the  opiates  rec- 
ommended to  soothe  his  pain ;  the  page  at 
the  door  counted  the  cries  of  anguish  with- 
out a  sigh  of  compassion ;  and  silently  the 
physician  went  through  the  ceremony  oi  feel- 
ing the  pulse,  and  could  give  no  prospect  of 
recovery.  Here  were  two  men,  the  tjrrant 
and  the  victim,  both  struggling  with  the  ter- 
rible hour.  Gray  dawn  began  to  light  up 
the  turret  tops  of  the  Tower ;  it  also  rested 
on  the  roof  of  the  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  early  mom  was  to  see  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk fall  before  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ; 
but  before  that  time  a  surer  blow  fell  upon 
the  exhausted  tyrant.  A  hurried  noise  of 
feet  sounded  at  the  prisoner's  door — ^the  key 
is  turned — a  voice  gives  him  the  news — ^the 
king  IB  dead,  and  the  duke  was  saved.  It 
shows  how  completely  these  cruelties  were 
the  work  of  the  individual  king,  that  his  de- 
cease was  the  signal  for  the  abrogation  of  a 
law;  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into 
execution,  and  in  peace  and  ^uiet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  emancipated  prisoner's  days 
were  past. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  gloomy  his- 
tory through  the  persecuting  years  of  Mary, 
and  the  firm  administration  of  Elizabetn. 
Herself  a  visitor  to  its  darkened  portals  in 
her  sister's  days,  she  might  have  been  less 
ready  to  open  them  for  the  reception  of  her 
foes.  But  the  Tower  was  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  asserted  its  impor- 
tance under  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  and  Hano- 
verians; closing  its  grim  jaws  upon  the 
▼ictims  of  the  hatred  of  James  and  Charles, 
and  then  in  1715  and  1745  enacting  the 
tame  ptit  towaids  the  gallant  loyalisto  who 
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adhered  to  their  descendant's  cause.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  identify  this  ancient 
edifice  with  the  worst  and  most  indefensible 
incidents  in  our  history.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  its  character  began  to  improve. 
With  the  same  grim  features  outside,  it  has 
gradually  got  softened  and  civilized  within 
— like  a  man  we  sometimes  meet  who  has  a 
very  harsh  countenance  but  a  very  warm 
heart.  It  opened  its  doors— on  the  usual 
payment — ^to  crowds  of  gaping  Cockneys 
and  country  visitors,  and  displayed  all  its 
curiosities,  its  racks,  now  rusty  and  out  of 
use — ^its  muskets,  which  looked  like  fossil 
remains  of  some  extinct  species  of  small 
cannon — its  suits  of  armor  and  trophies  of 
all  kinds.  A  tremendous  fire  in  the  year 
1837  reduced  some  of  those  strange  but  use- 
less collections  to  cinders;  and  from  that 
time  it  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  very 
peaceful  dwelling  indeed.  Its  moat  is  filled 
up  and  planted  with  choice  shrubs ;  it^  frown- 
ing loopholes  are  covered  with  climbing  wall- 
frmt ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
stones  and  bricks  are  the  same  which  echoed 
long  agp  to  such  appalling  sounds,  or  were 
such  words  of  fear  to  whole  generations  of 
men. 

Last  advancement  of  all,  it  was  connected 
with  the  name  and  fortunes  of  the  great 
duke.  The  duke  was  constable  of  the  Tower. 
There  is  surely  a  striking  similarity  in  fate 
and  character  between  that  great  warrior 
and  the  fortress  which  he  commanded  so 
long.  The  youth  of  both  was  passed  amid 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Stem,  cold,  and 
unimpassioned,  both  did  their  duty,  main- 
tained their  posts,  and  were  bulwarks  of 
the  state  and  nation.  If  some  harshness 
mingled  with  the  earlier  characteristics  of 
our  duke,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  man- 
ners of  Uie  time.  A  soldier  in  those  days 
was  considered  to  have  reached  perfection 
when  he  had  expelled  the  softer  feelings  of 
the  heart  But  a  change  came  over  Wel- 
lington, as  it  has  done  over  his  gallant  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  their  successors  in  the 
defence  of  the  land.  With  every  advancing 
year  the  great  heart  of  the  unrivalled  cap- 
tain softened  into  human  sympathy — his 
care  fell  with  more  tenderness  on  the  com- 
forts and  advancement  of  the  common  sol- 
dier. The  noble  principle  of  justice,  which 
had  always  been  the  regulator  of  his  con- 
duct, became  mixed  and  mellowed  with  the 
feelings  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  ennobled 
by  the  sentiments  of  faith  and  hope;  and 
these  between  them  make  up  the  perfect 
man.  The  ^y  old  Tower,  venerable  with 
age,  and  stnpt  of  all  its  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  with  its  placid  walks  and 
fruit-covered  walls,  is  not  so  cheering  a 
sight,  not  so  characteristic  of  the  happy 
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change  firom  the  gloomy  periods  of  our  an- 
nals, as  the  sight  of  the  time-honored  Wel- 
lington— ^the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights — ^the 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  wielder 
of  the  irresistible  thunderbolts  of  England — 
Hving  among  us,  a  kind,  humane,  affection- 
ate, peace-loving  old  man ;  and  sinking  at 
last  to  death  amid  the  regrets  of  a  Whole 
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nation,  which  loved  and  honored  him,  and 
amid  the  fears  of  more  secret  and  perhaps 
more  sincere  mourners,  who  looked  to  him 
for  succor  in  their  distress,  and  were  re- 
lieved and  comforted  with  the  tnie  sympa- 
thy of  a  Christian  man,  and  the  generosity 
of  a  hand  **  open  as  day  to  melting  charity. 


•The  Pennsylvania  UniV^bsitt. — This  in- 
stitution W418  oripnally  projected  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  Thomas  Hop- 
kinson,  and  other  prominent  Philadelphians  of 
colonial  time.  It  went  into  operation  in  1750. 
Among  the  first  trustees  were  the  gentlemen 
named  above,  with  Jacob  Duch^,  Philip  Lying 
and  Cliarles  Willing,  all  men  of  worth  and  mark. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  university  first  commenced 
in  a  small  building  in  Arch  Street.  The  arrival 
of  the  great  Whitefield  in  the  United  States  af- 
forded Franklin  an  opportunity  of  securing  a 
permanent  location  for  the  school.  A  building 
was  erected  in  Fourth  Street  below  Arch  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelling  preachers  like  the 
eloquent  Methodist,  and  this  was  also  to  housed 
for  school  purposes.  This  property  was  bv  the 
sinewd  management  of  Franklin,  secured  for 
the  univei-sity,  with  certain  stipulations  regard- 
ing the  accommodations  of  travelling  ministers. 
In  the  present  univcreity  building  there  is  a  hall 
which  is  subject  to  the  cull  of  itinerant  clergy- 
men; while  the  Metliodist  Church  in  Fourth 
Sti'cet,  which  was  reared  on  the  site  of  the  old 
college,  is  called  tlie  academy  to  this  day.  In 
1762  tlie  school  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  additional  building  was  erected  for  its 
accommodation,  the  funds  for  the  purpose  being 
raised  by  lottery. 

The  college,  although  starting  as  a  partial 
charity  school,  soon  became  somewhat  aristo- 
craticin  its  tendencies.  The  trustees  were  sus< 
pected  of  leaning  to  the  royal  side  in  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  and  jealousy  as  to  tlie  popular 
interest  in  the  institution  grew  out  of  this  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  In  1779  the  state  leg- 
islature took  away  the  charter  of  the  college, 
deprived  it  of  it;)  funds,  and  upon  its  ruin  ere- 
ated  a  new  institution,  with  liberal  allowances 
made  to  it  out  of  confiscated  Tory  estates.  The 
new  school  was  called  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  movement  was,  of  course,  vio- 
lently resisted,  and  in  1789  the  old  concern  was 
revived,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  estates  and 
privileges.  In  1791  a  third  act  was  passed, 
blending  the  two  institutions  in  one. 

The  medical  department  of  the  university  was 
commenced  in  1764,  with  a  class  of  ten  students ; 


and  this  was  the  starting-point  of  the  first  mod* 
leal  school  ever  established  in  the  United  States, 
After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitntioo, 
and  when  there  were  fears  that  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  removed  from  Philadelpnia, 
the  state  authorities  built  upon  the  west  side  of 
Ninth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  a  splendid  build- 
ing (for  the  time)  which  was  designed  for  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
This  structure  was  ofiered  to  government  after 
its  completion  ;  but  the  ofier  was  declined,  and 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  1798,  destroyed  all  hope 
that  the  building  would  ever  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  1800  the 
property  was  sold,  and  the  university  became 
its  purchaser.  The  department  of  arts  and  the 
medical  departments  continued  in  this  building 
for  about  thirty  years,  when  the  old  structure 
was  demolished,  and  the  two  buildings  for  the 
separate  departments  were  erected  as  they  now 
stand. — New  York  World. 


Lady  Morgan.  —  For  private  reasons  I 
avoided  knowing  Lady  Morgan ;  but  critically 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  her  points.  She  bad 
an  immense  amount  of  brass  and  brilliancy,  and 
was  a  very  striking  person  in  her  way ;  but  I 
always  i*ecoiIed  from  her  as  a  sort  of  female 
Voltaire,  reared  in  a  province,  and  fed  on  potato 
diet.  She  did  not  appreciate  the  hereditary  Pu- 
ritanism of  the  Irish  Protestants,  among  whom 
she  was  bom  and  bred,  and  she  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  far  descended  traditional  religion 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  She  scoffed  and 
scorned ;  and  ransacked  the  French  salons  in  a 
wearisome  way:  but  she  had  spirit,  play  of 
fancy,  and  as  a  novelist  she  pointed  the  way  U> 
Lever,  whose  precursor  she  was.  The  rattling 
vivacity  of  the  Irish  character;  its  ebullient 
spirit,  and  its  wrathful  eloquence  of  sentiment 
and  language,  she  well  portrayed ;  one  can 
smell  the  potheen  and  turl  smoke  even  in  her 
pictures  or  a  boudoir.  Her  attack  on  Croker 
was  very  clever,  and  had  much  effect  in  its  day. 
It  is  written  on  the  model  of  the  Ii'ish  school 
of  invective  furnished  by  Flood  and  Grattan. — 
D,  Owen  Maddyn. 
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Part  of  OD  article  in  Blackwood,  on  the  struggle  at 
Melazzo. 

A  VIEW  OF  GARIBALDI. 
The  check  was,  however,  momentary; 
the  GarittfJdians  were  speediljr  reinforced ; 
and  the  right  and  centre  again  advanced, 
headed  by  Garibaldi  in  person ;  who  as  usual 
was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  cigaret 
en  bouche,  and  walking  stick  in  hand,  cheer- 
ing his  firuides  and  Genoese  carbineers,  his 
caun  and  benevolent  features  bearing  their 
usual  happy  expression,  as  if  he  were  on  a 
day's  excursion,  rather  than  leading  a  death- 
struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  his  country 
depended.  Strongly  built  and  of  middle 
stature,  this  paladin  of  Italy  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  his  followers  by  his  unas- 
suming manner  and  aspect.  Though  dressed 
somewhat  in  sailor  £Eishion,  with  a  red  shirt, 
eray  trousers,  wide-awake,  and  loose  ban- 
dana flowing  over  his  shoulders,  his  appear- 
ance is  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  his 
manner  gentlemanly  and  genial.  There  is 
something  most  winning  and  honest  in  his 
manner,  and  you  are  at  once  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  you  are  face  to  face  with 
a  man  whose  word  would  be  his  bond,  and 
upon  whose  guidance,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
you  would  implicitly  rely.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  his  men  advance  again  with  such  con- 
fidence, where  perhaps  routine  troops  would 
havo  hesitated.  It  is,  indeed,  hot  work: 
Medici's  horse  has  been  killed  under  him  ; 
Cosenx  has  been  hit  in  the  neck;  but  the 
general  still  leads  his  guides  under  Missari, 
aud  the  Genoese  carbineers,  who  ever  be- 
hare  admirably.  Suddenly  a  three-gun  bat- 
tery opened  on  them  with  mitraille  at  twenty 
paces;  in  this  murderous  discharge  Gan- 
oaldi  was  slightly  hurt,  Missari's  horse 
killed.  Major  Breda  killed,  StateQa  alone 
left  standing  on  foot  with  a  few  men.  At 
the  same  tmie  Malenchini,  who  had  driven 
the  advanced  Neapolitans  back  on  St.  Ma- 
xino,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  the  ham- 
let— the  road  to  it  being  completely  swept 
by  their  battery ;  and  the  Garibaldians  were 
again  checked  along  the  whole  line.  Gen- 
eral Garibaldi  merely  gathered  himself  up 
for  a  fre«h  attack,  and  the  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  the  Iinglish  regiment,  as  it  is  termed, 
under  Dunn,  having  arrived,  one  himdred 
and  fifiy  men,  with  Major  Wyndham,  were 
sent  to  try  and  break  through  the  line  tow- 
ards San  Marino ;  and  Dunn,  with  the  re- 
mainder, about  two  hundred  strong,  was  or- 
dered by  the  general  to  advance  and  endeavor 
to  carry  the  battery  in  flank ;  whilst  Missari, 
Statella,  and  the  remnant  of  their  men,  at- 
tempted the  same  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Advancing  under  cover  of  a  wall 
and  ditch,  Dunn  led  his  men  towards  the 
battery,  where  he  found,  to  his  astonish- 
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ment.  Garibaldi  joined  in  the  fray.  Dash- 
ing in  after  a  momentary  struggle  with  the 
in&ntry,  the  guns  were  carried,  and  in  the 
act  of  being  dragged  ofi*,  when  the  Neapol- 
itans opened  out  and  made  room  for  tneir 
cavalry,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  to  charge,  and  endeavor  to  retake 
the  captured  guns.  Dunn's  men,  unaccus- 
tomed to  fire,  behaved  admirably,  though 
driven  out  of  the  battery,  and  their  com- 
mander knocked  down  and  galloped  over  by 
the  cavalry,  not,  however,  until  he  had  shot 
their  leader.  Dividing  themselves  on  either 
side  the  road,  the  Ganbaldians  placed  their 
backs  to  the  waU  and  Indian  fig-bushes,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  cavalry  from  either  side. 
Tnis  was  the  struggle  of  the  day,  and  very 
nearly  cost  Garibaldi  his  life,  and  with  it  the 
life  of  Italy.  Afraid  of  advancing  too  far, 
and  finding  himself  between  two  fires,  tiie 
Neapolitan  leader  halted  and  endeavored  to 
return ;'  but  Garibaldi,  Missari,  Statella,  and 
a  handful  of  guides,  barred  the  way.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Neapolitan  officer  to  surren- 
der, the  hero  of  Varese  merely  replied  by 
springing  at  his  horse's  bridle  ancf  cutting 
down  the  owner.  Three  or  four  troopers 
seconded  their  officer;  one  of  them  Gari- 
baldi wounded ;  Missari  killed  two  others, 
and  shot  the  horse  of  a  third ;  Statella  killed 
another ;  and  this  murderous  struggle  con- 
cluded by  Missari's  killing  a  third  with  the 
fourth  barrel  of  his  revolver.  The  remnant 
of  the  cavalry  now  charged,  backed^  and  es- 
caped, leaving  the  guns  in  the  hands  of  Gar- 
ibaldi. Wyndham  having  been  equally  suc- 
cessful on  the  left,  after  some  very  shaip 
fighting,  the  whole  line  now  advanced  vrith 
the  bayonet  ^-ammunition  getting  very 
scarce ;  the  Swiss  and  Bavarians  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  following  the  example  of 
their  Neapolitan  brethren,  retired  in  confu- 
sion towards  the  town. 

On  arriving  at  the  houses  in  its  vicinity, 
the  castle  guns  opened  on  the  assailants  and 
covered  the  retreat ;  and  as  it  was  now  noon, 
a  halt  was  sounded,  for  the  Garibaldians  had 
been  advancing  since  daybreak,  and  fighting 
under  a  Sicilian  summer  sun.  Having  se- 
cured the  bridge*  some  extensive  wood-stores 
and  other  buildings  were  broken  open,  and 
the  troops  placed  under  cover  for  a  couple 
of  hoars'  rest  previous  to  assaulting  the 
town,  a  few  good  riflemen  done  being  posted 
to  check  any  advance  on  the  part  of  tne  en- 
emy. Here  an  incident  occurred  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  sin- 
gular character  of  Garibaldi.  Finding  his 
shirt  dirty  and  soiled  from  his  personal 
struggles,  he  took  it  off,  washed  it  in  the 
brook  hard  by,  and  hung  it  up  on  the  bushes, 
ate  his  lunch  of  bread,  fruit,  and  water, 
smoked  his  dgar  barebacked,  and,  wrapt  in 
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thought,  sat  apparently  contemplating  the 
drying  of  his  garment:  thus,  in  the  field  and 
bivouac,  sharing  danger  and  hardship  with 
the  humblest  of  his  followers.  Directly  his 
shirt  was  dry,  he  went  on  board  the  Tukeri, 
formerly  Veloce,  lying  in  the  bay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  personally 
directed  her  fiie  on  the  fortress  and  retiring 
masses.  Having  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
fire  on  the  steamer,  and  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troops,  he  landed,  and  led  the 
assault  on  the  town.  At  two  o'clock  the  at- 
tack became  general;  Medici  advanced  by 
the  beach,  on  the  western  side ;  Cosenz  tow- 
ards the  Messina  gate ;  and  W3mdham,  fol- 
lowed by  Malenchini,  rushed  at  the  gate 
leading  to  Palermo.  A  harasnnff  fire  was 
kept  un  by  the  Neapolitans  from  the  houses 
and  benind  the  boats  on  the  beach,  and  shot 
and  shell  from  the  castle  showered  in  on  the 
Garibaldians ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  Pavia 
company  had  wormed  their  way  into  some 
gardens,  turning  the  Neapolitan  left,  that 
good  progress  was  made.  The  wall,  which 
nearly  surrounds  the  town  on  the  land  side, 
Uiough  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  ofiered  but 
little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  many  apertures 
in  it.  MedicVs  men  again  t)ore  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting,  and  behaved  right  well,  in  spite 
of  their  heavy  losses.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  gallantly  contested ;  but  the  Neapolitans 
fought  like  beaten  troops,  and  were  evidently 
bent  on  gradually  retinng  to  the  castle,  their 
retreat  oeing  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  from  the  fortress,  in  spite  of  which 
tihe  heroic  Garibaldians  gradually  advanced 
from  position  to  position,  driving  back  the 
troops  until,  about  four  o'clock,  they  worked 
their  way  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle. 
In  the  mean  time  some  of  Medici's  men  and 
Peard's  company,  following  the  Marina  on 
the  western  side  of  the  penmsula,  gained  the 
heights  to  seaward  of  me  castle,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  near  an  old  windmill,  which 
completely  overlooked  the  northern  works 
of  Melazzo,  and  rapidly  with  their  rifles 
drove  the  garrison  out  of  that  quarter. 
Nothing  piore  could  now  be  done  for  the 
want  of  heavy  guns,  as,  from  the  height  of 
its  walls,  and  singularly  strong  natural  posi- 
tion, the  castle  could  not  be  escaladed.  bar- 
ricades were  thrown  up  in  all  the  immediate 
approaches  towards  the  town,  in  readiness 
to  repel  any  sortie,  and  officers  and  men, 
alike  worn  out  and  weary,  lay  down  on  their 
posts  for  die  night--Ganbaldi,  with  his  head 
on  a  saddle,  under  the  portico  of  a*  church  in 
the  centre  of  the  Marina.  Their  successes, 
however,  had  been  dearly  bought,  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Garibaldians 
were  hors  de  combat,  and  of  these  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed;  Medici's  and  Co- 


senz's  columns  and  the  reserve  bearing  by 
far  the  greater  portion,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  that  out  of  the  four  thousand  actually 
engaged,  when  you  have  deducted  the  six 
hundred  men  under  Malenchini,  who  was 
driven  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  with 
moderate  loss,  the  remainder  lost  upwards 
of  a  fifth  Tiors  de  combat,  which,  considering 
the  number  of  hours  they  were  engaged,  tells 
they  met  with  no  ordinary  resistance.  As 
for  the  Neapolitans,  so  strong,  and  so  well 
covered  were  their  various  positions,  stren^h- 
ened  by  loopholes  and  barricades,  that  mey 
did  not  lose  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  alL  More  than  once  the  fate  of  Italy  was 
doubtful,  until  the  happy  advance  of  the  re- 
serves, under  Dunn  and  Wyndham,  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  lefr,  turned 
the  tide  of  the  day ;  and  to  the  pluck  and 
judgment  of  these  two  officers,  together  with 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Piedmontese 
sous  officers,  by  who!n  their  regiment  was 
officered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  singularly 
steady  conduct  of  the  Palermitans,  may  be 
attributed  the  success  of  Garibaldi's  hardest 
fought  battle  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  generally 
stated  that  Bosco's  troops  fought  better  than 
the  Austrians  had  ever  done  in  Lombardy 
against  the  Cacciatori  delle  AlpL 

•  •  •  •  • 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  fall  of  Melazso, 
a  battle  in  which  the  only  Sicilian  officer  en- 

faged  was  Bosco,  and  he  was  fighting  against 
is  own  countrymen;  a  fact,  however,  not 
more  remarkable  than  that  the  subscription 
throughout  this  fertile  island  in  aid  of  Gari- 
baldi nas  only  amounted  to  £6,000,  and  tiiat 
he  and  his  son  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  the 
horses  during  the  first  month  they  were  in 
the  island,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Marquis  Fardella,  and  a  fbw  other  hon- 
orable exceptions,  no  well-to-do  Sicilian  has 
joined^  the  army.  The  pusillanimous  and 
unpatriotic  part  taken  by  the  majority  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Bourbon  dominion  is  pit- 
iable. They  have  no  idea  of  risking  the  var- 
nish of  their  patent  leather  boots  beyond  the 
Cafiib  of  the  Toledo,  or  their  precious  per- 
sons beyond  an  evening's  drive  on  the  Ma- 
rina or  English  garden ;  as  for  personal  or 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  they  will  make  none. 
Not  a  single  house  in  Palermo  would  receive 
a  wounded  Garibaldian  after  its  Ml,  save 
Bayuso  of  the  Trinacria  Hotel ;  and  the  pre- 
cious moments  which  are  to  give  new  me  to 
Italy,  are  frittered  away  over  ices  and  cigars 
that  would  sicken  any  but  a  Sicilian. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sicily  being  now  free,  must  be  ere  long  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  Victor  EmmanueL 
The  crowd  of  adventurers  swarming  here 
from  all  parts  of  Europe — the  appearance 
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of  that  bird  of  evil  omen,  Joseph  Mazzini — 
the  rapacity  of  the  Sicilians,  viho  all  con- 
ceive that  they  are  to  receive  lucrative  pub- 
lic employment,  together  with  their  constant 
intrigue  to  upset  the  various  ministries  that 
have  been  formed,  all  tends  to  show  that 
they  are  utterly  unfit  for  self-government, 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  must  ensue  if  they  are 
left  to  themselves,  vrncn  Garibaldi  leaves  the 
island.  But  into  whatsoever  hands  Sicily 
may  fall,  for  years  it  must  be  rigorously  gov- 
erned, before  its  motley  and  debased  umab- 
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itants  can  be  expected  to  respect  life  or  prop- 
erty, much  less  become  fit  to  be  citizens  of 
a  representative  community.  Here  may  be 
witnessed  the  withering  influence  of  genera- 
tions of  servitude  and  vassalage  upon  the 
two  classes  into  which  the  community  of 
Sicily  may  be  divided — ^namely,  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  working  classes :  the  one  is  ig- 
norant and  emasciuated  with  dissipation, 
and  the  other  degraded  and  demoralized  to  a 
degree  without  a  parallel  in  Europe. 


*'  Nakct  Dawsoh." — ^I  have  made  several  ^ 
onsaccessfal  attempts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  [ 
old  song  of  *•  Nancy  Dawson."    A  copy  of  the 
first  stanza,  through  the  medium  of  **  N.  &  Q.," 
would  oblige  C.  D.  U. 

rWe  intended  to  content  ourselves  by  quoting 
only  Uie  first  verse  of  this  song,  so  popular 
"  When  George  the  Second  was  king ; "  but  as  it 
is  rarely  to  bo  found  except  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  collections,  such  as  The  Bulfinch  and  Har- 
riwn's  Vocal  Mafjazine,  1781,  not  accessible  to 
many  of  our  readers,  we  have  decided  on  print- 
ing it  entire.  It  has  been  attributed  to  that 
whimsical  and  eccentric  choracter  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens,  author  and  actor : — 

**  Of  all  the  girls  in  our  town. 
The  block,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brown. 
That  dance  and  prance  it  up  and  down. 
There's  non4  like  Nancy  Dawson  1 

"  Her  easy  mien,  her  shape  so  neat, 
She  foots,  she  trips,  she  looks  so  sweet. 
Her  evVy  motion^  so  complete, 
I  die  for  Nancy  Dawson  I 

**  Sec  liow  she  comes  to  give  surprise. 
With  joy  nnd  plcoRure  in  her  eyes ; 
Tt»  irivc  dclijrlit  she  always  tries, 
So  moans  my  Nancy  Dawson. 

"  ^.*as  there  no  task  t*  obstruct  the  way, 
N.I  Siiutcr  droll,  nor  liuuso  so  gay, 
A  bet  of  fifjy  iionnds  TU  lay. 

That  I  g:iined  Nancy  Dawson. 

"  Sec  I  low  the  op'ra  takes  a  run, 
Exceeding  Hamlet,  Lear,  or  Lun, 
Thon'h  in  it  tliere  would  bo  no  fun. 
Was  't  not  for  Nancy  Dawson. 

"  Tliou^h  Beard  nnd  Brent  charm  ev'ry  night. 
The  female's  Pcachum's  justly  right, 
And  Filch  and  Lockit  please  the  sight, 
'Tis  crowned  by  Nancy  Dawson. 

"  See  little  Davy  strut  and  paflT— 
'  P —  on  the  op'ra  and  inch  stuff, 
Hy  house  is  never  full  enotigb, 
A  ciuve  on  Nancy  Dawson ! ' 


'  Though  Garrick  has  had  his  day. 
And  forced  the  town  his  laws  t'  obey ; 
Now  Johnny  Rich  *  is  come  in  play, 
With  help  of  Nancy  Dawson."] 

— Notes  am  Queries. 


Fabadat. — His  love  of  knowledge  is  so  pure 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  any  ad- 
dition to  the  stock  is  made  by  himself  or  some- 
body else.  Very  great  men,  such  as  he  is  now, 
can  oiford  to  let  lesser  men  do  all  they  can,  and 
to  help  them  to  do  it,  without  an  uneasy  thought 
\  about  their  own  position  and  credit ;  but  it  is  a 
I  test  of  man's  real  greatness  whether  he  is  aware 
of  tliis,  or  whether  he  is  still  subject  to  a  jealousy 
which  he  might  have  left  behind  long  ago.  The 
higlicst  man  of  all  is  he  who  does  not  consider 
the  thing,  one  way  or  another,  but  simply  re- 
joices in  something  being  gained,  and  does  not 
care  about  who  has  the  credit  of  it,  himself  or 
another.  Probably  Faraday  does  not  care.  He 
certainly  never  stops  to  discuss  it ;  never  stoops 
to  urge'  any  personal  claim ;  never  wastes  pre- 
cious thought  and  time  in  settling  his  own  po- 
sition, or  calculating  his  own  greatness.  But 
ho  always  has  leisure  and  patience  for  other  peo- 
ple's claims.  He  has  sympathy  for  every  new 
success,  and  the  most  winning  res})ect  and  ten- 
derness for  everymodest  and  sensible  effort  in 
that  direction.  What  bis  power.of  sympathy  is 
appears  in  his  lectures  to  every  class  of  persons. 
No  treat  that  can  be  offered  can  tempt  scientific 
men  to  forego  a  lecture  of  Faraday's,  while  chil- 
dren, when  lie  addresses  them,  understand  all 
he  tells  them,  or  can  go  up  to  him  afterwards  to 
ask  him  to  settle  their  difficulty.  The  same  sim- 
ple hearty  sympathy  is  always  ready  in  his  heart 
for  the  child  who  is  trying  for  the  first  time  to 
discern  invisible  things,  and  for  the  discoverer 
who  is  treading  on  his  heels  In  his  own  path. 
Thus  does  be  justify  the  view  which  excited  Sir 
H.  Davy's  smile, » that  the  spirit  of  the  phi- 
losopher should  be  amiable  and  liberal. — (Mob  a 
Week. 

•  AKoi  Barleqidn  Lun. 
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GABIBALDI. 

The  Times  correspondent,  who  is  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  Garibaldi,  has  given  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  him  as  he  ap- 
peared during  a  voyage  from  Palermo  to 
Messina,  on  the  eve  of  his  invasion  of  Cala- 
bria.   Here  is  the  hero  described — 

"  The  prodigious  breadth  of  the  general's 
shoulders,  his  colossal  chest,  and  the  natu- 
ral dignity  and  lion-like  majesty  of  his  coun- 
tenance, again  and  again  incline  a  beholder 
to  overrate  his  real  stature,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  above  the  middle  size.  You  must 
go  near  him,  and  measure  him  by  the  stand- 
ard of  common  men,  before  you  recover  from 
the  error  into  which  awe  for  that  command- 
ing figure  leads  vou.  The  hair,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  is  aark  hazel,  almost  black, 
darker  by  far  than  the  beard,  which  is  tawny 
or  reddish.  He  wears  the  hair  rather  long. 
The  beard  is  full,  and  relieves  the  length  of 
the  oval  face,  which  might  otherwise  be 
thought  excessive.  The  temples  are  some- 
what compressed  about  the  region  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  very  strong  oblique  depression 
is  observable  about  the  eyebrows.  The  cheek 
bones  are  high,  and  the  nose  comes  down 
between  them  in  a  perfectly  straight  Ion? 
line,  even  with  the  slinitly  slanting  forehead. 
The  complexion  of  tnat  small  part  of  the 
face  whicn  is  not  hidden  by  the  beard  is  not 
merely  bronzed  or  sunburnt, — it  has  a  pecul- 
iar sanguine  hue,  thickly  studded  with  end- 
less firecklcs.  This  remarkable  tint,  the  fea- 
tures, the  color  of  the  beard,  joined  to  the 
calm  but  deep  expression  of  the  dark  eye, 
all  contribute  to  give  his  countenance  that 
unmatched  character  which  won  for  Gari- 
baldi the  appellation  of  the  •  Lionface.' " 

Here  he  is  in  a  familiar  social  aspect, 
laughing  and  singing  like  the  rest  of  men — 

'*  Towards  noon  the  general  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  lon^  conversation  with  Tilrr, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  merry  voices  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
steamer.  Ho  walked  up  to  his  companions, 
who  had  got  up  a  kind  of  volunteer  concert; 
walked  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  first  stood, 
then  sat,  in  the  midst  of  the  delighted  group. 
All  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  national 
songs,  hymns,  or  melodies  which  rose  into 
ephemeral  existence  during  the  successive 
political  commotions  of  1831, 1848,  and  1649 
were  tried  with  indifferent  success.  Gari- 
baldi lamented  that  Italy  alone,  of  all  coun- 
tries under  the  sun^-^taly,  which  was  great 
in  nothing  if  not  in  music — ^had  nothine  like 
a  nationu  air  or  anthem  to  boast  ot.  'I 
could,'  he  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of  bitter- 
ness which  has  been  felt  by  many  an  Italian 


patriot,  *  sing  you  the  war-songs  of  ten  bar- 
baric and  even  savage  nations,  but  I  could 
not  quote  three  notes  to  thrill  the  heart  of 
an  Italian  as  those  of  the  "  Marseillaise " 
strike  to  the  soul  of  every  Frenchman,  or 
those  of  *'  God  Save  the  Queen  "  sink  home 
to  the  heart  of  an  Englishman.'  He  made 
the  trial  of  one  of  the  many  Italian  failures, 
nevertheless,  and  his  deep-toned,  mellow 
voice,  mellow  in  singing,  as  it  is  rather 
sharp  rii}ging  in  conversation  when  raised 
above  the  ordinary  pitch,—- his  voice  rose 
above  the  chorus  of  his  old  comrades,  as 
they  sanff  the  ditty  which  seemed  among  the 
many  to  nave  most  taken  the  hero's  fancy. 

"  Many  other  songs  more  or  less  of  a  war- 
like or  patriotic  character  were  tried,  mostly 
with  indifierent  success.  We  had  three 
ladies  on  board,  who  had  all  joined  the 
group,  and  to  whom  Garibaldi  paid  easy, 
af^ble  attentions.  There  is  no  gall  in  the 
milk  of  this  man's  composition,  or  one  would 
wonder  how,  after  Como,  he  can  bear  to 
look  a  woman  in  the  face.  Two  of  these  fe- 
male passengers  belonged  to  a  professional 
singer  from  Messina,  and  the  latter  was, 
after  a  little  pressing,  induced  to  favor  the 
company  with  some  more  cultivated  strains. 
Garibaldi  had  sat  down  on  a  water-butt, 
resting  his  feet  on  the  chain-cable,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  on  both 
his  hands,  with  an  upturned  face,  listening 
to  civilized  music  with  the  attention  of  a  man 
fitted  by  nature  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
whenever  it  falls  in  his  way.  One  of  his 
companions,  a  draughtsman,  was  ready  with 
paper  and  pencil  to  catch  the  attitude  and 
the  group.  The  moment  was  sublime,  for 
the  unconscious  general  had  put  on  an  in- 
effably calm  and  delighted  expression.  Pres- 
ently the  roughs  again  took  up  the  strain, 
and  the  concert  assumed  that  wild  and  des- 
ultory character  which  belongs  to  such  ex- 
tempore performances.  There  arose  loud 
Eeals  of  laughter,  in  whicli  it  did  a  man's 
eart  good  to  see  Garibaldi  take  a  hearty 
share — Garibaldi,  the  man  on  whose  shoul- 
ders weigh  at  this  moment  the  destinies  of 
Italy.  .  Accustomed  as  they  must  be  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  imafiectcd  cordiality.  Gari- 
baldi's companions  were  as  fully  charmed  to 
see  their  chieftain  in  such  high  good-humor 
as  a  comparative  stranger  might  be.  The 
love  and  devotion  of  all  men  who  ever  draw 
near  Garibaldi  are  something  that  passes  all 
understanding.  He  loves  all,  and  is  loved 
by  all ;  yet  there  is  none  with  whom  his  su- 
preme authority  is  ever  shared,  none  who  is 
ever  intimately  taken  into  his  councils.  It  is 
only  his  heart  that  is  open  to  al^  His  mind 
is  exclusively  his  own,  and  his  will  admits 
no  doubt  or  dispute." 
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Perhaps  the  most  charming  glimpse  of 
the  hero  is  contained  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage:— 

«  "  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Vecchi, 
Tfho  i«  one  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 
They  had  just  been  out  for  six  or  seven  days ; 
they  had  visited  the  volunteers  encam'ped  at 
the  Oolfo  degli  Aranci,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  when  Garibaldi 
took  a  fancy  to  let  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
companions  into  the  privacy  of  his  delightful 
*  at  nome '  in  the  islet  of  Caprera,  near  the 
Madalena,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  between  dardima  and  Corsica. 
As  they  drew  near  the  little  rock  that  bears 
the  name  of  Caprera,  some  of  his  companions 
observed  to  Garibaldi  that  it  was  *a  very 
small  isle;'  whereupon  the  owner  of  the 
happy  spot  bridled  up  and  answered,  'Ca- 
prera is  not  small ;  wait  till  ye  come  nearer 
to  it,  and  you  will  see  it  is  any  thing  but  a 
small  island.'  They  came  to  port;  they 
landed;  they  climbed  up  the  rocky  steep. 
Garibaldi  was  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  with  the 
spot,  the  air,  the  look  of  the  ^win^  crops. 
*Did  you  ever  see  such  capital  artichokes 
and  such  turnips  P  Every  thing  grows  here 
in  perfection ;  and  then  you  must  taste  our 
frmt.'  Presently  some  of  the  domestic 
friends  of  the  solitary  landlord  came  up— 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  which  he  knew  and 
recognized  one  by  one ;  four  donkeys,  one- 
of  wnom  he  hailed  by  the  august  name  of 
Pio  Nono,  and  the  three  others  by  other 
names  eaually  illustrious  in  contemporary 
history  which  I  shall  not  write  down.  The 
harmless  creatures  came  forward  to  be  patted 
by  their  kind  master,  and  rubbed  their  long- 
eared  heads  against  his  legs.  Then  came 
the  bipeds  of  the  establishment,  old  field- 
laborers,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  the  great- 
ness achieved  by  their  master,  and  not  car- 
ing a  straw  for  it,  who  came  out  to  greet 
him  in  their  own  rustic  fashion,  shaking  and 
hugging  him  as  a  friend  and  a  brother,  as 
men  who  love  the  man  and  the  master,  and 
know  nothinff  of  the  general  or  the  hero,  and 
fidling  into  immediate  discourse  about  the 
cow  that  had  calved  and  the  field  that  had 
been  ploughed,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  world 
hung  on  the  result  of  the  harvest  of  stony 
Caprera.  Garibaldi  then  descanted  on  the 
delights  and  capabilities  of  the  nlaoe;  the 
firstrate  shooting  and  capital  fisning.  He 
urged  Vecchi  to  part  with  his  Genoese  Villa 
Spinola,  and  purdiase  the  little  islet  opposite 
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to  Caprera  (there  is  a  whole  archipelago  of 
mere  rocks),  for  then,  he  said,  they  would 
reside  vis-^-vis,  and  could  establish  a  corre- 
spondence by  signals  each  from  their  win- 
dows, etc.  Talk  of  Aristides,  Fabricius,  or 
Cincinnatus!  here  is  the  most  unaffectedly 
and  consistently  disinterested  and  single- 
minded  hero  in  the  whole  world,  ancient  or 
modem." 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  who  has  been  m  Italy 
on  business,  sends  a  report  of  what  he  saw 
to  the  Times: — 

"My  travelling  has  been  extended  to 
Venice  and  through  Piedmont  to  Genoa, 
and  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fran- 
tic sympathy  with  Garibaldi  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sardinian  prov- 
inces. All  the  large  towns, — ^Milan,  Ber- 
gamo, Novara,  Asti,  Pavia,  Parma,  Genoa, 
and  Turin,  as  well  as  the  minor  villages,  are 
on  the  qui  vive,  and  Garibaldi's  name  you 
hear  from  every  lip.  The  red-shirted  en- 
thusiasts mav  be  seen  openly  mixing  with 
the  crowds  which  are  doing  honor  to  the  two 
youthful  sons  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  are 
now  going  the  round  of  their  new  province, 
and  are  very  wisely  making  themselves  pop- 
ular by  mixing  with  the  people  at  the  pubfio 
promenades  and  theatres.    You  may  see  the 

?eople  devouring  the  newspapers,  such  as 
\''UnUa  liaUana  and  II  MovimmtOf  with 
a  rapacity  astonishing  to  an  Englishman. 
One  reader  suffices  for  a  cluster  of  half  a 
dozen  hearers.  It  seems  that  every  one  is 
affected  by  the  Garibaldi  fever.  His  por- 
trait has  been  photographed  to  aU  sizes,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  stud  for  the 
red  shirt  or  as  a  big  •  poster'  on  the  towns' 
walls.  A  few  days  ago,  two  British  steam- 
boats were  lying  m  the  port  of  Genoa  under 
engagement  for  Garibaldian  service,  and 
upon  one' the  red  shirts  and  caps. were  con- 
gregated ready  for  starting  to  Messina,  with 
the  British  flag  flying  at  her  stem.  While 
the  flame  of '  freedom,'  as  every  one  calls  it, 
thus  bums  fto  generally  and  glaringly  through- 
out Piedmont,  Sardinia,  and  Lombardy,  it 
bums  as  certainly,  though  in  a  smouldering 
state,  in  Venetia.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  sympathy  with  Garibaldi  is  mani- 
fested. An  Englishman  is  considered  a  safe 
person,  to  whom  all  Italians  may  unburden 
themselves,  but  they  will  only  do  so  when 
the  domestics  and  *  strangers,'  as  they  call 
Germans,  who  are  unknown  to  them,  are 
absent." 
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A    POURING    WET   DAY. THE    SUMMONS. 


RAIN  IN   SEPTEMBER. 

O  8WBET  September  rain  I 
I  hear  it  fall  upon  the  garden-beds, 
Fresheninf^  the  blossoms  which  begin  to  wane ; 

Or  'lis  a  spirit  who  treads  - 

The  humid  alleys  through — 
Whose  light  wings  rustle  in  the  ayenae — 

Whose  breath  is  like  the  rose. 
When  to  the  dawn  its  petals  first  unclose. 

Swift,  swift,  the  dancing  lines 
Flash  on  the  water,  brim  the  dusky  pool, 
Bnm  the  white  cups  of  bindweed,  where  it 
twines 

Amid  the  hedgerows  cool. 

Eastward  cloud-shadows  drift 
Where  the  wet  autumn  breeze  is  flying  swift — 

Bending  the  poplar  tree — 
Chasing  white  sails  along  the  misty  sea. 

Drenching  the  dry  brown  turf, 
Softening  the  naked  comland  for  the  plough, 
Fretting  with  bells  of  foam  the  eddying  surf, 

Loading  the  heavy  bough 

With  moisture,  whose  relief 
Slakes  the  hot  thirst  of  every  porous  leaf— 

O  sweet  September  rain  I 
We  welcome  thee  across  the  western  main. 

This  earth  is  very  fair. 
Whereon  witli  careless  thankless  hearts  we 

stand  : 
A  sphere  of  marvels  in  this  coiling  air. 

Girdling  the  fertile  land ; 

There  the  cloud-islands  lie — 
There  the  great  tempests  do  arise  and  die — 

The  rain  is  cradled  there, 
Falls  on  the  round  world,  makes  it  groen  and 
fair. 

Unfelt,  unseen,  unheard, 
The  rain  comes  sudden  from  the  concave  sky ; 
Even  so  the  human  spirit  oft  is  stirred 

Most  imperceptibly : 

Bustle  as  if  of  rain 
Heard  in  the  chambers  of  our  heart's  lone  fane — 

Breath  as  of  freshened  flowers 
Whose  odor  perished  in  the  sultry  hours.    . 

A  mystery  lurks  within 
Our  heart ;  we  live  a  false  factitious  life. 
Earth  trembles  with  inexpiable  sin : 

Wherefore  its  outer  life 

Falls  gross  upon  our  ears, 
Deadening  the  delicate  music  of  the  spheres — 

Seems  unto  us  the  best, 
So  that  we  know  not  love,  we  know  not  rest 

Only  sometimes  we  lie 
Where  autumn  sunshine  streams  like  purple 

wine 
Through  dusky  branches,  gazing  on  the  sky. 

And  shadowy  dreams  divine. 

Our  troubled  hearts  invest 
With  the  faint  fantasy  of  utter  rest — 

And  for  one  moment  we 
Hear  the  long  wave-roll  of  the  Infinite  Sea. 

MORTIMBB  COLUXS. 

^Dublin  Omvenihf  Magazim, 


A  POURING  WET  DAY. 
Bain  !   endless  rain !    methinks  the  weeping 

clouds 
Should  long  ere  this  have  deepest  grief  assuaged 
With    their  fast-falling    tears.      Quick-footed 

winds ! 
Drive  these  o'er-gloomy  mourners  far  away. 
So  pitilessly  selfish  in  their  woe. 
Poor  shiv'ring  earth !  when  will  tliese  spiteful 

ones 
Hear  her  sad  sighs,  and  cease  to  interpose 
Between  her  and  her  love — the  god  of  day — 
Beady  to  woo  her  with  his  brightest  smiles, 
But  by  these  marplots  thwarted  in  his  wish  ? 
Say,  ill-used  orb,  who,  in  most  generous  mood. 
Hast  often  given  these  traitor  clouds  attire 
Of  roseate  hue,  superbly  fringed  with  gold. 
Canst  thou  fresh  honors  on  the  rebels  fling  % 
Wilt  thou  again  recline  thy  weanr  head. 
In  summer  eve,  on  their  ungrateful  breasts, 
And  fondly  kiss  them  with  thy  ruddy  lips  ? 
And  ye,  sweet,  blue-eyed,  even-tempered  skies, 
That  look  so  happy  all  the  sunlit  hours, 
And  in  the  night  wear  such  a  tranquil  face. 
When  moon  and  stars  hang  up  their  shining 

lamps, 
When  shall  we  sec  you  ?    Peevish  clouds,  be- 
gone 1  — Once  a  WieA. 


THE  SUMMONS. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBB. 

Mt  ear  is  full  of  summer  sounds. 
With  summer  sights  my  languid  eye ; 

Beyond  the  dusty  vilUge  bounds 

I  loiter  in  my  daily  rounds. 
And  in  the  noontime  shadows  lie. 

The  wild  bee  winds  his  drowsy  horn. 

The  bird  swings  on  the  ripened  wheat. 
The  long,  green  lances  of  the  com 
Are  tilting  in  the  winds  of  mom. 
The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat 

Another  sound  my  spirit  hears, 

A  deeper  sound  that  drowns  them  all,-* 
A  voice  of  pleading  choked  with  tears. 
The  call  of  human  hopes  and  fears, 

The  Macedonian  cry  to  Paul  I 

The  storm-bell  rings,  the  trampet  blows ; 

I  know  the  word  and  countersign ; 
Wherever  Freedom's  vanguard  goes, 
Where  stand  or  fall  her  friends  or  foes, 

I  know  the  place  that  shoold  be  mine. 

Shamed  be  the  hands  that  idly  fold. 

And  lips  that  woo  the  reed's  accord. 
When  laggpard  Time  the  hour  has  tolled 
For  trae  with  false  and  new  with  old 
To  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord ! 

O  brothers !  blest  by  partial  fate 

With  power  to  match  the  will  and  deed. 
To  him  your  summons  comes  too  late, 
Who  sinlLS  beneath  his  armor's  weighty 
And  has  no  answer  but  God-«peed  J 

^Aikmiic  MoiMg, 
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BATTLE  OF  ERIE.    1818. 
At  AST,  honest  Jack,  now  before  you  get  mellow, 
Come,  tip  ns  that  stave  just,  my  hearty  old  fellow, 
*fioat  the  yoang  Commodore  and  his  fresh-water 

crow. 
Who  keel-hauled  tlie  Britons  and  captured  a  few. 

'Twas  jast  at  sunrise  and  a  glorious  day. 
Our  squadron  at  anchor  snug  in  Put- in-Bay, 
When  we  saw  the  bold  Britons,  and  clear  for  a 

bout. 
Instead  of  put  in,  by  the  Lord,  we  pat  out. 

Up  went  Union  Jack,  never  up  there  before, 
•*  bon't  give  up  iheship,"  was  the  motto  it  bore  ; 
And  as  soon  as  that  motto  our  gallant  men  saw, 
They  thought  of  their  Lawrence,  and  shouted 
huzza ! 

Oh !  then  'twould  have  raked  your  hat  three 

inches  higher. 
To  see  how  we  daslicd  in  among  them  like  fire  ! 
The  Lawrence  went  first,  and  the  rest  as  they 

could, 
And  a  long  while  the  brunt  of  the  action  she 

stood ! 

'Twas  peppering  work — fire,  fury,  and  smoke. 
And  groans  that  from  wounded  lads  spite  of  'em 

broke; 
The  water  grew  red  round  our  ship  as  she  lay, 
Thongh  'twas  never  before  so  till  that  bloody 

day. 

They  fell  all  around  me  like  spars  in  a  g^le; 
The  shot  made  a  sieve  of  each  rag  of  a  sail : 
And  out  of  our  crew  scarce  a  dozen  remained  ; 
But  these  gallant  tars  still  the  battle  maintained. 

'Twas  then  our  commander— God  bless  his 
young  heart ! 

Thougnt  it  best  from  his  well-peppered  ship  to 
depart. 

And  bring  up  the  rest  who  were  tagging  be- 
hind— 

For  why — they  were  sadly  in  want  of  a  wind. 

So  to  Yarnall  lie  gave  the  command  of  his  ship. 
And  set  out  like  a  lark  on  this  desperate  trip, 
la  a  small  open  sail,  right  through  theu*  whole 

fleet, 
Who  with  many  a  broad-side  our  oock-boat  did 

greet. 

I  steered  her,  and  damme  if  every  inch 

Of  these  timbers  of  mine  at  each  crack  didn't 

flinch ; 
But  our  tigiit  little  Commodore,  cool  and  serene, 
To  stir  ne'er  a  muscle  by  any  was  seen. 

Whole  volleys  of  muskets  were  levelled  at  him. 
But  the  devil  a  one  ever  grazed  e'eu  a  limb. 
Though  he  stood  up  aloft  in  tlie  stem  of  the  boat 
Till  tlie  crew  pulled  him  down  by  the  tail  of  his 
coat. 

At  last  through   Heaven's  mercy  we  gained 

t'other  snip, 
And  the  wind  springing  up  we  gave  her  the  whip. 


And  run  down  their  liiie,  boys,  through  thick 

and  through  thin. 
And  bothered  their  crews  with  a  horrible  din. 

Then  starboard  and  larboard,  and  this  way  and 

that. 
We  banged  them,  and  raked  them,  and  laid  their 

masts  flat, 
Till  one  after  t'otlier  they  hauled  down  theur  flag. 
And  an  end,  for  that  time,  put  to  Johnny  Bulra 

brag. 

The  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte  and  Lady 

Prevost, 
Not  able  to  fight  or  run,  gave  up  the  ghost ; 
And  not  one  of  them  all  from  our  grapplings 

r)t  free, 
_    we'd  fifty-four  gans  and  they  jost  aixty- 
three. 

Now  give  ns  a  bumper  to  Elliot,  and  those 
Who  came  np  in  good  time  to  belabor  our  foes ; 
To  our  fresh-water  sailors  we'll  top  off  one  more. 
And  a  dozen,  at  least,  to  our  young  Commodore. 

And  thongh  Britons  may  brag  of  their  ruling  tlie 
ocean. 

And  that  sort  of  thing,  by  the  Lord,  I've  a  no- 
tion— 

I'll  bet  all  I'm  worth — who  takes  it,  who  takes  I 

Though  they're  lords  of  the  sea,  we'll  be  lolrds  of 
the  lakes. 


DWARFS  AND  GIANTS. 

What  a  blunder  to  talk  of  Napoleon  the  Great! 
No  offence  to  the  head  of  a  neighboring  state ; 
The  Napoleon  here  meant  is  Napoleon  the  Fir^ 
By  whose  plague  of  war-locusts  all  Europe  was 
cursed. 

Napoleon  the  Slayer,  Napoleon  tlie  Thlel^ 
His  idol  was  glory,  which  brought  him  to  grief ; 
Great  miscliicf  he'did — there  his  greatness  I  own. 
Must  we  honor  old  Nick  for  his  fiery  throne  1  , 

If  the  spirit  that  did,  in  the  flesh,  demon's  work. 
Is  under  our  tables  permitted  to  lurk. 
There's  a  question  to  which  I  would  bid  it  reply. 
By  raps,  if  I  could,  and  not  rap  out  a  lie. 

l'd«Bk  it,  now  glory's  true  worth  it  has  known. 
Would  it  have  Garibaldi's  renown  or  its  own ; 
Its  career  vet  to  run,  if  its  choice  it  could  make 
Between  fighting  for  Conquest  and  Libertv's 
sake? 

The  hero  who  battles  for  Freedom  and  Right, 
Is  Day  to  the  self-seeking  Conqueror's  Night ; 
Of  the  first  let  the  memory  be  sweet  as  the  rose  : 
Of  the  other  a  deathless  offence  to  the  nose. 

I'm  content  with  my  cudgel  and  proud  of  my 

hunch. 
But  I'd  be  Garibaldi  if  I  were  not  Punch. 
Despise,  World,  the  monsters  that  filled  thee 

with  groans ; 
£xtol  the  subverter  of  tyrannous  thrones ! 
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A    SKETCH   OF    SIR    ROBERT   PEEL* 


From  BIaokwood*9  Magazine. 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Thb  femily  to  Trhieh  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  belonged,  lays  no  claim  to  ancestral 
dignity  or  knightly  renown.  It  is  one  of 
those  good  old  English  stocks,  a  yeoman's 
household,  the  members  of  which  have  been 
well  described  as  at  once  too  high  for  the 
office  of  constable,  and  too  low  for  that  of 
sheri£  Originally  settled  at  East  Marten, 
in  Craven  parish,  it  transferred  itself,  about 
the  year  1600,  in  the  persons  of  "William 
Peel  and  his  three  brothers,  to  a  farmstead 
near  Blackburn,  in  Lancaslure,  the  name  of 
which  is  ominous  of  miasmata  and  hypo- 
^ondriacal  humors,  for  the  place  is  still 
called  De  Hole,  or  Hoyle  House.  This  house 
in  the  hole  William  Peel  rented,  with  a  farm 
attached  to  it,  under  a  renewable  lease,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  left  it 
at  his  demise  as  an  inheritance  to  his  chil- 
dren* 

It  was  a  grandson  of  this  WilHam  Peel 
who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  founded  the 
fiunilyfrom  which  our  great  statesman  de- 
tired  his  descent.  His  name  was  Robert. 
He  became  a  manufacturer  of  woollen  cloths 
at  Blackburn,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  busi- 
ness that  he  was  able,  by  his  will,  which  was 
registered  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
to  bequeath  to  each  of  his  several  daughters 
'^nine  score  pounds.**  Sir  Lawrence  tells 
lis  that  the  cloth  which  he  wove  ''was 
stamped  with  patterns  from  wooden  blocks, 
on  which  they  were  cut  j "  and  that  "  some 
of  these  blocks  were  seen  by  my  father,  ly- 
ing neglected  in  a  lumber-room  in  his  grand- 
fOher's  house.**  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  late  chief-justice  of  Madras  should  ex- 
press regret  that  the  blocks  in  question  were 
•niiered  to  disappear.  Rude  as  they  were, 
they  would  have  doubtless  attracted,  and  de- 
servedly, too,  as  much  notice  in  the  hall  of 
Drayton  Manor  as  the  gilded  armor  of  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  attracts  at  Wilton,  or  the 
plain  black  suit  of  belted  Will  Howard  at 
Kaworth  Castle.  But  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  this  state  of  feeling.  The  weapons  which 
our  forefathers  wielded  to  take  away  life,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  overlay  right  by  might, 
•re  still  forbished  up  and  kept  dean  that 
Ibtnre  generations  may  admire  them ;  while 
the  implements  of  thcdr  honest  industry  we 
cast  aside,  and  sometimes  ourselves  endeavor 
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to  forget  that  to  them  we  owe  it,  that  we  ars 
what  we  are. 

Besides  settling  on  his  daughters  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  a  ridi  dower  for  maid- 
ens of  their  class,  Robert  Peel  gave  to  his 
yoxmger  son  a  college  education,  and  fitted 
him  thereby  for  holy  orders.  His  elder, 
called  after  himself,  Robert,  inherited  a  sum 
of  mcmey,  wherewith  he  purchased  the  small 
estate  of  Peelfold,  near  Blackburn,  which 
has  remained  in  possession  of  the  family 
ever  since. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Peels,  that 
their  house,  in  its  generations,  produces  one 
drone  for  every  two  or  at  the  most  three 
working  bees.  Absit  omen,  so  far  as  the 
living  are  concerned  i  but  in  reference  to  the 
dead,  the  statement  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  correct  William,  the  son  ol 
this  Robert,  for  example,  proved  a  drone. 
He  earned  nothing,  and  spent  all  that  he 
could.  Hence  his  son  Robert  found  himself^ 
on  his  father's  death,  master  of  the  paternal 
acres — ^no  more — ^the  estimated  value  ol 
which  did  not  exceed  £100  a  year.  But  hs 
seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  energy  of  the 
best  of  his  race.  He  adapted  his  style  of  living 
at  once  to  his  circumstances,  made  the  most 
of  his  land  by  farming  it  himself ;  and  though 
married  to  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  one  of  the 
Hayworths  of  Hayworth,  he  set  up  like  many 
other  cultivators  of  the  soil  round  about  him, 
handlooms  in  his  own  house,  and  added  to 
his  income  by  weaving.  And  here  it  may 
be  weH  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  cotton 
manufacture,  which  forms  at  this  day  the  sta- 
ple product  of  British  industry,  was  then  only 
in  its  infancy.  Partly  through  the  mistaken 
course  in  which  legislation  ran,  partly  be- 
cause skill  was  wanting  to  spin  the  cotton 
thread  of  strength  enough  to  sustain  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  warp,  pure  calicoes  were 
not  woven  to  any  extent  in  England  till  after 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  had  worked  out  his 
great  invention :  and  even  then,  they  would 
have  stopped  short  of  the  point  of  competi- 
tion with  the  muslins  of  India,  had  not 
Crompton's  mule  come  subsequently  into 
play,  and  carried  all  before  it. 

An  opinion  prevails,  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  well  founded,  that  the  printing  of  calicoes 
was  first  introduced  into  Lancashire  by  Mr. 
Hayworth  the  younger,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Robert  PeeL  He  learned  the  art  in  Lon- 
don, whither  the  stufis  &bricated  at  Black- 
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burn  used  in  former  years  to  be  sent  in  or-  ,  vice  and  public  notice,  and,  it  may  be,  too 
der  to  be  printed ;  and  he  came  back  to  his  much  devoted  to  the  calm  joy  of  a  private 
own  county,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prac-  station.  They  were  loyal  men,  Tories  in 
tise  what  he  had  learned  there.  Hecommu-  Mtics-a  party  on  w^ch  their  opm)nenU 
.^j,.  ,.  ^mr  Ti,  1  -„.  have  Since  dexterously  affixed  the  un-English 
nicated  his  design  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  fell  m  ^^^^  ^^  aristocracy ;  a  kind  of  moral  retri- 
with  It  cordially,  and  they  took  account  of  bution  certainly,  since  it  was  lii'st  applied 
their  combined  means,  with  a  view  to  com-  "       '     *"    *  '     '      '      "   '  ' 

mence  operations.  But  these  proving  inad- 
equate, they  found  out  Mr.  Yates,  the  keeper 
of  a  small  inn  in  Blackburn  called  the  Black 
Bull,  who  had  saved  some  money,  and  who 
agreed  to  embark  with  them  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  promise  appeared  so  inviting. 
From  these  beginnings  arose  the  firm  of 
Ha}'worth,  Peel,  and  Yates,  which  was  des- 
tined in  another  generation,  to  assume  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  great  houses  in  Lan- 
cashire. Yet  the  partners  did  not  win  their 
way,  even  to  the  first  stages  of  success,  with- 
out passing  through  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset,  in  those  days,  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion, whatever  shape  it  might  assume.  Every 
step  which  they  took,  they  were  forced  to 
take  in  secret.  Their  machinery,  after  they 
set  it  up,  was  broken  by  crowds  of  handloom 
weavers  ;  and  even  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  patterns  and  colors 
of  printed  goods,  were  resented  as  wrongs 


by  the  Tories  to  the  heads  of  the  >yhig 
party — a  party  whose  strength  nevertheless 
nas  commonly  been  derived  from  the  best 
supports  of  a  party,  the  middle  ranks  of  the 
people.  Tories,  however,  as  the  Peels  gen- 
erally were,  they  were  at  all  times  rare  sam- 
ples of  the  English  national  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  sturdy  independence." 

The  third  son  of  this  Robert  Peel,  who 
afterwards  became  the  first  baronet  in  the 
family,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our 
present  sketch.  He  gave  early  indication  of 
that  strength  of  character  which  rarely  fails 
of  raising  such  as  possess  it  to  eminence. 
Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  to  acquire  vast  wealth,  and  to  found 
a  family,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  object  for  which  he  believed  that  he 
had  been  called  into  existence.  When  yet 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  proposed,  if 
his  father  would  give  him  £500,  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  work  his  own  way  through 


done  to  their  rivals.    To  such  a  height,  in- 1  i*  single-handed.  The  proposal  was  not  then 
deed,  was  persecution  carried,  that  they  were  [  acceded  to ;  but  no  great  while  elapsed  ere 


glad  to  transfer  their  business  to  Stafford- 
shire, where,  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  Mr. 
Peel  took  a  lease  for  three  lives,  from  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridgc,  of  some  land  well  placed 
upon  the  river.  It  is  of  this  Robert  Peel 
and  his  family  that  Sir  Lawrence  gives  the 
following  characteristic  sketch : — 

"  He  understood  thoroughly  every  branch 


his  uncle,  Mr.  Hayworth,  struck  with  his 
steady  business  habits,  selected  him  from 
among  all  the  sons  of  his  brother-in-law  to 
be  a  junior  partner  in  the  house.  From  that 
hour,  the  ball  was  at  the  young  man's  foot, 
and  he  never  permitted  it  to  lie  still.  He 
gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  management  of 
the  concern.  His  life  became  one  continued 
strain  of  hard  labor.    He  would  get  out  of 


of  the  cotton  trade.  He  instructed  his  sons  bed,  if  the  weather  seemed  to  threaten,  and 
himself;  he  had  no  drones  in  his  hive.  He  '  visit  the  bleaching-grounds  at  all  hours  ;  and 
loved  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  great '  one  whole  night  in  every  week  he  devoted  to 
nation^  importance  of  this  rising  manufac-  t^e  study  of  such  patterns  as  were  brought 
ture.  Hewasarcflecung  naan  who  looked  ^^^  ^^  1^.^  ^^^  London  by  the  coach, 
ahead ;  a  plam-spoken,  simple-minded  man :   „  ,  .    ^  ^    .    ..  .       tt    i 

not  illiterate,  nor  vulgar  either  in  language,  Nor  was  he  content  to  imitate.  He  became 
manners,  or  mind,  but  possessing  no  refine-  ■  an  mventor  as  well  as  a  copyist,  and  was 
ment  in  his  tastes ;  free  from  affectation, '  ever  on  the  alert  to  observe  and  to  apply  the 
and  with  no  desire  to  imitate  the  manners  or  |  inventions  of  others  to  the  machinery  which 
modes  of  life  of  the  class  above  his  own.  |  drove  his  mills.  A  mind  so  vigorous,  and 
His  sons  resembled  him,  and  a  strong  like- |  ^t  the  same  time  so  fertile  in  resources, 
ness  pervaded  the  whole  family.    They  were,  i  ^^  .    j^fl^^^^e  to  be  acknowledged 

without  one  exception,  hard-working,  mdus- , ,       ,.     ,  .  *    .     -.i.  •*      Si_ 

trious,  plain,  fi-ugal,  unostentatious  men  of  ^Y  ^^^  ^^^  c^°^f  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  '^'  The 
business;  reserved  and  shy;  nourishing  a  Junior  partner  m  the  house  of  Hayworth, 
sortofdefensive  pride,  and  hating  all  parade ;  j  Yates,  and  Peel,  became  almost  fr'om  the 
Bhrinking  perhaps  too  much  from  public  ser- 1  first  the  pole-star  of  the  firm ;  and  when  Mr. 
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Hayworth  retired,  its  authority  was  frankly 
acknowledged.  To  every  remonstrance  which 
the  innovations  of  young  Bohert  Peel  excited 
amongst  the  older  hands,  Mr.  Yates — ^now 
the  senior  partner— used  to  give  invariably 
this  answer,  "  The  will  of  our  Robert  is  law 
here." 

That  Mr.  Peel  should  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  head  of  the  house,  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  conventional  arrangement.  The 
marriage  did  not  take  place,  however,  tiU 
the  bridegroom  had  reached  the  mature  age 
of  thirty-six ;  the  bride  was  only  eighteen. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disparity  in  their 
years,  and  the  still  more  striking  lack  of 
similarity  in  their  tastes,  the  marriage  proved 
to  be  an  extremely  happy  one.  Miss  Yates 
no  sooner  became  Mrs.  Peel  than  she  aban- 
doned all  her  devotion  to  society,  and,  obey- 
ing the  impulses  of  great  good  sense  and  of 
a  most  affectionate  temper,  she  became  to 
her  husband  exactly  the  sort  of  wife  of  which 
such  a  man  had  need.  For  Mr.  Peel  was 
ambitious  in  no  common  degree.  Sober, 
grave,  and  averse  to  gayety,  he  loved  money 
not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  because  it 
was  an  instrument  for  attaining  to  power ; 
and  money  seemed  to  accumulate  in  his 
hands  as  if  by  magic.  Whatever  he  under- 
took to  do,  he  did  successfully;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  add  that,  in  following  up  his  pur- 
poses, he  seems  never  to  have  deviated  from 
the  strictest  line  of  integrity.  Poor  Comp- 
ton,  the  wayward  but  not  well-used  inventor 
of  the  mule,  charged  him  indeed  with  pirat- 
ing his  invention;  and,  as  men  of  Comp- 
ton's  temperament  are  apt  to  do,  attributed 
Peers  success  to  that  act  of  plagiarism.  But 
Compton*s  statement  is  little  to  be  trusted. 
The  fact  we  believe  to  be,  that  Peel,  having 
heard  of  the  invention,  made  Compton  two 
proposals,  both  of  which  were  rejected — 
first,  that  he  should  become  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  works  at  Oldham,  with  a  large 
salary ;  next,  that  he  should  join  the  firm 
as  a  partner.  And  by  and  by,  when  Comp- 
ton's  secret  ceased  to  be  a  secret,  he  availed 
himself  of  improvements,  of  which  the  mo- 
nopoly was  not  secured  by  patent.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  grew  rich,  while  the 
improver  ended  his  days  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Peel  had  become  a  millionnaire,  and 
was  the  father  of  two  daughters,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  bom.  The  event  occurred  on 
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the  5th  February,  1788,  in  Chamber  Hall,  a 
house  near  Bury,  which  he  had  purchased 
and  fitted  up  for  himself.  He  happened  to 
be  in  his  little  business-room  when  the  con- 
summation of  a  long-cherished  desire  was 
announced  to  him.  He  fell  at  once  upon  his 
knees,  and,  returning  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  made  a  vow  that  he  would  give  his  son 
to  the  country.  Never,  under  the  old  law, 
was  child  more  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple;  and  never  was  the 
act  of  dedication  more  rigidly  carried  into 
effect.  From  his  infancy  the  late  Sir  Boh- 
ert Peel  was  trained  to  become  a  statesman, 
the  fact  being  constantly  dinned  into  his  ears 
that  great  things  were  expected  of  him,  and 
that  failure  would  be  attended  by  indelible 
disgrace. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  of  men's  motives.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  with  excusable  partiality,  at- 
tributes this  proceeding  on  his  imcle's  part 
to  pure  love  of  country.  "  He  knew,"  it  is 
observed,  "  to  how  hard  a  life  he  was  des- 
tining his  son.  Labor,  perhaps,  he  accounted, 
and  wisely  accounted,  a  gain ;  but  he  knew 
the  trials,  the  sufferings,  the  anguish  which 
such  a  life  involves,  the  thorns  which  are 
planted  with  the  laural  leaf."  With  every 
respect  for  the  recorder  of  these  opinions,  we 
must  crave  permission  to  dissent  from  the 
opinions  themselves.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Mr.  Peel  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge 
in  any  degree  of  the  harassments  which  wait 
upon  a  political  career;  we  do  not  believe 
that,  in  making  up  his  mind  to  throw  his 
eldest  son  into  the  arena  of  politics,  he 
thought  about  them  at  alL  It  is  much  more 
probable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that,  seeing  fur- 
ther into  a  millstone  than  most  men,  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  directly  what  other  novi 
homines  endeavor  to  accomplish  indirectly. 
Instead  of  purchasing  a  cometcy  in  a  heavy 
dragoon  regiment,  and  trusting  to  the  acci- 
dents of  military  service  for  gaining  admis- 
sion within  the  aristocratic  circle  to  his  de- 
scendants of  the  second  or  third  generation, 
he  adopted  the  wiser  and  readier  course  of 
making  his  son  a  politician.  For  it  was  as 
well  known  to  Bobert  Peel  the  elder  as  to 
Lord  Byron,  that  politics,  and  politics  only, 
level  the  distinctions  of  social  life  in  this 
country.  Do  we  blame  him  for  this  P  By 
no  means.  He  was  wcurking  out  in  the  most 
legitimate  manner  the  problem  of  his  own 
existence.  He  had  set  a  purpose  before  him 
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when  life  began,  and  now  he  made  his  grand 
move  towards  achieving  it.  The  wealth  which 
was  necessary  to  build  up  the  house  of  Peel 
he  had  acquired ;  there  remained  only  the 
task  of  securing  for  the  holders  of  it  a  place 
of  eminence  in  the  body  politic.  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  selection  which  he  made  of 
the  instrument  wherewith  this  great  object 
was  to  be  attained,  and  the  results  have  more 
than  realized  his  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

Mr.  Peel,  the  cotton-spinner,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men  who  never  do 
things  by  halves.  Having  made  up  his  mind 
to  educate  his  eldest  son  for  the  senate,  he 
believed  that  he  could  not  too  soon  begin 
the  course  of  training  which  tmbryo  senators 
reqidre.  Young  Robert  can  scarcely  be  said 
ever  to  have  been  treated  as  a  child.  Be* 
fore  he  was  breeched,  he  had  heard  more  of 
the  sources  of  his  eountry's  greatness  than 
most  persons  hear  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  i  and  as  years  increased  upon  him,  he 
learned  to  accept  no  statement  as  true,  even 
fh>m  his  father,  without  first  considering  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
•Ider  Peel  as  a  Tory.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
•ehool  of  Pitt,  and  I^tt  he  held  up  continu- 
ally to  his  son  as  the  true  model  of  an  £ng* 
Hsh  statesman.  In  particular,  he  used  often 
to  interest  the  boy  with  accounts  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  great  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  such  deputations  as  waited  upon 
faim.  Pitt,  he  obs^rvttd,  seemed  always  to 
know  better  than  they  what  such  persons 
wanted.  Whether  prepared  to  accede  to 
their  requests  or  to  relbse  them,  he  never 
fidled  to  do  them  justice.  **  He  would  state 
over  otir  case  for  ns  better  than  we  could 
have  stated  it  for  ourselves,  and  then  he 
would  give  his  answer."  But  it  was  the 
gpirit  of  Pitt's  commttoial  policy  which 
mainly  chimed  in  with  the  opinions  of  the 
successful  manufiEusturer  j  and  this  he  did  his 
best  to  implant  deeply  in  the  mind  of  his 
son.  Without  all  doubt,  the  seed  thus  early 
sown  never  lost  its  vitality.  For  many  years 
after  his  entrance  into  public  ]ife,  Peel  seemed 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide,  which  had 
set  in  strong  in  favor  of  a  protective  system. 
But  if  ever  the  real  history  of  die  man  comes 
to  be  written,  it  will  doubtless  appear  that 
even  then  he  distrusted  the  wisdom  of  the 
eottrse  which  he  was  pursmi^* 

It  will  not  do  to  inttitiite  a  con^^aon 
between  Wil&uai  Pitt  and  Sobert  Poek 


Their  abstract  principles  might  accord,  but 
the  two  men  were  as  unlike,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances both  of  public  and  private  lifb, 
as  any  two  men  could  well  be.  Pitt,  bom 
into  the  governing  class,  and  breathing  firom 
the  outset  an  atmosphere  of  politics,  became 
of  his  own  accord  a  politician ;  there  was  no 
forcing  in  his  case.  The  genius  with  which 
nature  had  gifted  him,  took  the  direction 
into  which  all  the  associations  by  which  ho 
was  surrounded  turned  it  The  questiotts 
daily  and  hourly  discussed  before  him,  were 
economical  questions.  He  would  lay  down 
his  Herodotus  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions; and  while  reading  one  of  Cicero*a 
Philippics,  would  imagine  that  he  listened  to 
his  fkther  declaiming  in  the  senate.  PeeTs 
situation  was  very  different.  The  objects 
presented  to  his  observation  out  of  the  school- 
room were  important  doubtless,  but  they 
were  mean.  The  miH,  the  bleaching-groundg 
the  ledger,  the  prices  in  home  and  foreign 
markets,  were  calculated  rather  to  dwiaf 
than  to  enlarge  his  views  of  things ;  and  in 
order  to  counteract  their  influence,  he  waa 
kept  as  much  was  possible  in  a  state  of  se- 
vere pupilage.  Had  he  been  naturally  more 
gifted  than  he  was,  such  a  discipline  could 
have  hardly  failed  to  affect  him  almost  as 
much  for  evil  as  for  good.  He  had  not  a 
spark  of  genius  about  him,  but  he  possessed 
excellent  abilities ;  and  his  memory,  perhaps 
because  it  was  constantly  exercised,  became 
e3ctremely  tenacious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  constant  self-restraint  to  which  he  waa 
subjected,  rendered  him  reserved,  shy,  and 
sensitive.  He  became  so  much  of  a  casuist 
also,  that  even  as  a  boy  he  could  never  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  till  he  had  passed  in  ar» 
ray  before  his  mind's  eye  all  the  reasons 
against  as  well  as  for  the  object  proposed  to 
l^.  Lord  Byron's  descripdon  of  his  for* 
mer  schoolfellow  cannot  but  be  familiar  to  aU 
our  readers.  *'  Peel,  the  orator  and  states- 
man," says  he,  ''was  my  form-fellow;  we 
were  on  good  terms ;  but  his  brother  was  my 
intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great 
hopes  of  Peel  among  us,  masters  and  schol- 
ars, and  he  has  not  disappointed  thenu  As 
a  schc^ar  he  was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least 
his  equaL  As  a  schoolboy  out  of  school  I 
was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never.  In 
school  he  always  knew  hit  lesson,  and  I 
rar^;  but  when  I  knewit»  I  knew  it  neariy 
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at  welL    In  general  information,  Hstory, 
etc,  I  think  I  was  his  superior." 

We  accept  this  account  of  young  Peel  at 
Harrow  as  substantially  correct  It  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  what  he  afterwards  be- 
eame,  and  is  precisely  such  a  result  as  his 
tmiyersity  training  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Kor  does  he  appear  to  have  varied 
much  after  he  entered  the  unirersity.  At 
Oxford,  as  at  Harrow,  he  was  still  the  steady, 
industrious  student ;  and  he  was  more.  He 
took  to  boating  and  to  cricket,  in  both  of 
which  he  held  l^s  own,  and  his  dress  was  in 
the  mode.  But  at  Oxford,  as  everywhere 
else,  Peel  was  methodical  as  clock-work. 
There  were  no  fits  of  hard  reading  and  hard 
idleness  with  him.  One  day  exactly  resem- 
bled another;  so  many  hours  devoted  to 
elassics,  so  many  to  mathematics,  so  many 
to  exercise.  And  method  and  diligence 
reaped  their  reward.  In  a  remarkably  good 
year,  in  which  the  names  of  Gilbert,  Hamp- 
den, and  Whateley  are  registered,  he  took  a 
double  first-class  degree.  He  was  the  first 
Oxford  man  so  distinguished.  At  the  pre- 
oedii^  examinations,  under  the  system  dien 
new,  no  such  honors  in  mathematics  had 
beea  earned. 

Mr.  Peel  is  described,  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  to  have  entered  life  with  all  the 
advantages  on  his  side  of  a  handsome  per- 
son and  an  expressive  countenance.  His 
fiither's  name  also  did  much  for  him  with 
the  Tory  party,  which  at  once  took  him  up ; 
fbr  his  father  had  won  his  own  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  in  due  time 
created  a  baronet.  Yet  even  those  who 
most  shut  their  eyes  to  Peel's  short-comings, 
acknowledge  that  his  manners  were  never 
generally  engaging.  In  a  circle  of  intimate 
firiends  he  would  sometimes  unbend,  though 
even  among  these  his  ordinary  deportment 
was  cold,  perhaps  forbidding.  As  not  nn- 
firequently  happens  with  men  of  his  temper- 
ament, he  was  far  more  agreeable  during  a 
brief  than  a  lengthened  interview ;  and  he 
never  foiled  to  receive  such  persons  as 
waited  upon  him  on  matters  of  business  with 
great  courtesy.  But  the  shyness  which,  be- 
sides being  natural  to  him,  had  been  oon- 
ilrmed  and  rendered  inveterate  by  his  eariy 
training,  he  never  succeeded  in  conquering. 
Bar  Lawrence  Peel,  scarcely  admitting  this 
to  be  a  fact,  neverthdess  says :  "The  late 
Lovd  Hardinge,  who  knew  Peel  intimately. 


and  loved  him  with  a  warm  and  lasting  af- 
fection, once  lamented  tome,  in  India,  Peel's 
unexpansiveness  (for  those  were  his  words) 
as  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party.  He 
said  that  Croker  had  complained  *%l  ne  9e 
d^otUorme  |mw,'  adding  to  it  the  remark, 
'that  his  reserve  impaired  his  usefulness, 
and  was  iiyurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
party.' "  We  trust  that  Sir  Lawrence  will 
not  consider  that  we  are  dealing  lightly  with 
so  grave  a  matter,  if  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  as  an  illustration  oC  Croker's 
words  on  this  subject : — 

It  chanced  on  a  certain  occasion  that  a 
party  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel's  friends  met  at 
Drayton,  among  whom  were  Lord  Hardinge 
and  Mr.  Croker.  After  shooting  in  ^ 
morning,  the  guests  assembled  at  dinner, 
when  Sir  Robert  entertained  them  with  an 
account  of  an  accident  which  had  happened, 
while  they  were  out,  to  a  young  son  of  his 
brother  William.  The  cldld,  it  appeared, 
had  swallowed  a  button,  and  the  doctor 
being  called  in,  there  was  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  eject  the  noxious  matter.  Warm- 
ing with  his  story,  the  prime  minister  ar- 
rived at  this  climax.  "You  never  saw  a 
child  so  treated ;  in  fact,  we  got  every  thing 
out  of  him."  "  William,"  exclaimed  Croker 
across  the  table,  to  the  father  of  the  suflbrer, 
"  I  wish  that  somebody  would  give  Sir  Rob- 
ert a  button." 

Resolute  to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  his 
own  views,  Peel,  the  elder,  no  sooner  re- 
ceived his  son  home,  with  all  his  university 
honors  fresh  about  him,  than  he  proposed 
te  the  minister  of  the  day — the  Duke  of  Port- 
land— ^to  bring  the  young  man  into  parlia- 
ment as  a  supporter  of  the  government.  It 
was  to  Ireland,  in  those  days,  that  all  prime 
ministers,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  looked  for 
the  great  body  of  their  adherents.  The  Irish 
Secretary,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  accord- 
ingly written  to,  to  provide  a  seat  j  and  we 
find,  in  the  volume  of  his  correspondence 
lately  published  by  his  son,  a  curious  letter 
referring  to  this  circumstance.  How  little 
could  either  of  these  great  men  anticipate 
what  was  in  store  for  both  of  them,  when 
the  one  sought  only  to  purchase  his  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  other  di- 
rected his  agent  at  Castlebar  to  secure  the 
election  of  "  a  Mr.  Peel." 

It  maybe  doubted  whether  a  statesman 
gains  or  loses  by  becoming,  at  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  his  career,  connected  with  the 
executive  government.  The  disadvantage 
is,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  mind  con- 
tracts to  the  measure  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  associated ;  and  that  in  learning  as  a  duty 
to  support  their  measures,  he  learns  also  to 
adopt  their  prejudices.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  young  man  gains  much  by  being  early  ini- 
tiated into  habits  of  business.  Public  busi- 
ness in  this  country  is  conducted  on  a  prin- 
ciple 80  different  from  that  which  regulates 
private  business,  that  he  who  takes  to  it  late 
in  life,  takes  to  it  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  Peel's  fortune,  good  or  bad, 
to  become,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty, 
an  under-secretary  of  state.  Never  had  the 
office  received  so  industrious  and  painstak- 
ing a  functionary.  He  read  and  commented 
on  everj^  paper — the  most  trivial  as  well  as 
the  most  important ;  and  his  tenacious  mem- 
ory enabled  him  to  carry  to  the  debate, 
whenever  one  arose,  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 
Such  a  man  was  invaluable  to  his  party,  and 
the  more  so  that  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
make  personal  capital  out  of  his  acquire- 
ments. Except  when  called  upon,  in  1809, 
to  second  the  address  in  answer  to  the  king's 
speech.  Peel  did  not,  for  rather  more  than 
two  years,  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  any  length ;  and  the  few  sentences  which 
he  uttered  were,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
scarcely  of  an  order  to  excite  any  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  success  as  an  orator. 

From  the  Colonial  Office  Peel  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary.  It  was 
a  post  not  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
then  than  it  happens  to  be  at  this  time — for 
at  this  moment  the  Irish  Secretray  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  but  it  was  always  con- 
ferred upon  a  man  of  whom  some  expecta- 
tions were  entertained,  being  considered  as 
a  touchstone  of  administrative  ability,  and 
therefore  a  school  of  practical  statesmanship 
for  young  members.  Amidst  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  parties,  religious  not  less  than  polit- 
ical, wUch  then  raged,  the  new  secretary 
bore  himself  well.  He  extended  the  excel- 
lent police  force  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  established  in  Dublin  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  maintained  order  if  he  could 
not  introduce  harmony.  It  is  understood, 
also,  that  he  learned  a  good  deal  from  a  closer 
view  of  things,  which  tended  to  shake  his 
confidence  in  the  system  of  government  as  it 


was  then  carried  on.  Hence  every  move 
towards  establishing  equality  of  social  privi- 
leges between  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics obtained  his  support ;  and  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  last  concession  of  all,  it  is  now 
no  longer  a  secret,  that,  long  before  the  sur- 
render of  1829,  Peel  was  in  his  secret  heart 
favorable  to  Catholic  emancipation.  Peel, 
however,  was  constitutionally  a  prudent  man ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  his  youth 
exhibited  surer  tokens  of  this  useful  quality 
than  his  maturer  age.  Throughout  the  six 
or  seven  years  of  his  Irish  administration, 
he  neither  originated  nor  attempted  to  orig-  ' 
inate  a  single  novelty.  But  he  did  what 
was  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  fer 
better.  Assiduous  himself,  he  compelled  all 
his  subordinates  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  take 
as  far  as  possible  the  sting  out  of  an  exclu- 
sive system,  by  working  it  with  as  little  ap- 
pearance of  harshness  as  it  would  bear. 

Peel  was  not  a  popular  Irish  Secretary, 
A  stiff,  silent,  cautious  young  man  may  be 
respected,  but  he  cannot  be  personally  loved 
anywhere,  and  least  of  all  in  Ireland.  Lady 
Morgan,  accordingly,  quizzed  him  in  her  nov- 
els, and  O'Connell  sneered  at  him.  Even  the 
Protestant-ascendency  people  looked  as- 
kance, because  he  would  take  no  part  in  their 
boisterous  conviviality,  and  objected  to  dress 
up  the  statue  of  King  WilUam.  But  he 
gained  ground  from  day  to  day  in  reputation 
as  an  administrator,  and  began  by  degrees 
to  take  his  proper  place  in  that  House  of 
Commons  which  was  by  and  by  to  become 
his  world.  Not  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ever  accounted  him  a  great  orator.  His 
skill  in  debate  was  perhaps  imrivalled ;  but  in 
his  best  days  as  a  speaker  he  fell  far  behind 
Canning,  Tiemey,  Windham,  Plunkett,  and 
Brougham ;  and  these,  and  many  more,  long 
overshadowed  him  by  their  eloquence.  For 
Peel  had  not  a  scintilla  of  genius.  His  style 
was  diffuse  and  labored,  his  best  thoughts 
always  seemed  to  be  overlaid  with  words, 
and  his  three  courses  degenerated  at  last 
into  the  merest  mannerism.  What  he  did 
not  receive  from  inspiration,  however,  he  t 
managed  to  acquire  by  diligence  and  close 
attention  to  details.  He  was  never  above 
availing  himself  of  the  views  of  others,  and 
if  he  did  not  always  acknowledge  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  prompters,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  in  this  and  in  all  constitutional  coun- 
tries, leading  statesmen  must  either  be,  or 
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be  tupposed  to  be,  the  originatorB  of  every 
thing  which  they  propose,  and  for  which  they 
are  responsible. 

We  must  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  Peel's  advance  in  public  life. 
In  1817  he  made  his  first  great  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  which,  though  severely  criticised 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
himself  an  advocate  of  emancipation,  pro- 
nounced a  masterpiece  of  argument  The 
same  year  he  stood  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which  a  vacancy 
had  occurred  through  the  elevation  of  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Abbot,  to  the  peerage.  As- 
sisted by  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  and  by 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  he  carried  his 
election ;  and  was  congratulated  in  the  hand- 
somest manner  by  the  very  man  whom  he 
thus  deprived  of  an  honor  coveted  wellnigh 
beyond  all  others.  And  now  beginning,  as 
it  were,  to  feel  his  own  strength,  he  began 
also  to  exhibit  that  readiness  to  abandon  old 
opinions  which  his  friends  were  accustomed 
to  eulogize  as  candor,  his  enemies  to  con- 
demn as  inconsistency,  or  something  worse. 
Li  1810,  having  ceased  to  be  Lish  Secretary, 
he  became  chaiiman  of  the  committee  nom- 
inated by  Mr.  Vansittart  to  inquire  into  the 
staty  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  reference 
to  the  expediency  of  a  renewal  of  cash  pay- 
ments. He  had  spoken  against  Mr.  Hor- 
ner's resolution  in  1811,  and  contributed  as 
far  as  his  influence  extended  to  prevent  the 
repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act  at  that  time. 
He  now  took  quite  an  opposite  view  of  the 
case,  himself  introducing  into  the  House,  and 
supporting  the  bill  commonly  called  Peel's 
bill,  as  the  fruit  of  the  inquiries,  delibera- 
tion, and  judgment  of  the  committee.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  a  measure  which  cer- 
tainly had  in  its  fa\or  an  unusual  concur- 
rence of  the  opinions  of  men  of  all  parties. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  principle,  the  bill 
passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities,  Peel 
himself  frankly  avowing  that,  in  consequence  | 
of  the  evidence  given  to  the  committee,  and  | 
of  the  discussions  upon  it,  his  opinions  had  \ 
undergone  a  great  change.  Besides  giving ' 
offence  to  such  proprietors  of  land  as  had  i 
mortgaged  their  estates,  Peel  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
from  his  father.    Both  expressed  themselves 
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characteristically  on  the  occasion — the  old 
man  referring  to  his  great  political  idol,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  his  own  early  endeavors  to  rear  his 
son  after  that  jgkodel ;  the  young  man  claim- 
ing credit,  as  was  his  wont,  for  the  sacrifice 
which  he  made  of  private  feeling  to  publit 
duty. 

It  was  a  season  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
the  king's  ministers.  To  the  Manchester 
massacre,  as  it  was  called,  succeeded  the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy  and  the  ill-advised 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  from  the  discredit 
attendant  on  the  latter  of  which  Peel  hap- 
pily escaped,  he  holding  at  the  time  no  office 
under  the  crown.  With  becoming  manliness, 
however,  he  stood  by  the  government  in  its 
hour  of  need«  Indeed,  his  defence  of  the 
Home  Secretary  and  of  the  magistracy  took 
such  a  turn,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lan- 
cashire became  offended,  and  charged  him 
with  denouncing  the  factory  system  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace.  This  was  put- 
ting an  entirely  erroneous  interpretation  on 
his  words.  All  that  he  meant  to  convey  was 
the  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  in  a  free 
country  capitalists  have  no  right  to  bring 
masses  of  people  together  without  providing 
some  more  constitutional  means  of  prevent- 
ing outrage  than  by  calling  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  employ  troops  in  doing  the  work 
of  constables.  Happily  for  all  classes,  this 
doctrine  is  now  fully  understood;  and  the 
army  and  the  people  are  brought  into  kindly 
relations  with  one  another,  because  the  for- 
mer are  never,  except  in  the  last  extremity, 
required  to  control  the  latter. 

Peel's  line  with  reference  to  Queen  Car- 
oline* was  more  guarded.  He  blamed  the 
ministers  for  striking  her  name  out  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  for  refusing  a  ship  in  which  ta 
fetch  her  home,  and  a  house  in  which  to  re-^ 
ceive  h^  on  her  arrival  in  London.  He 
took  no  objection,  however,  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  followed,  and  the  king  and  his 
government  were  too  grateful  for  the  advo- 
cacy of  their  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  to 
think  much  of  the  censure  cast  by  him  on 
measures  which  rendered  it  unavoidable. 

Peel  had  been  lwelv«  years  in  Parlismeyt, 
of  which  more  than  eight  were  passed  in 
office,  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  1821  created  a  vacancy  at  the  Home 
Office,  which  Mr.  Peel  was  selected  by  Lord 
Liverpool  to  supply.    The  appointment  was 
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well  leoeiyed  by  the  public,  who,  without 
entertaining  any  exaggerated  idea  of  his 
powers^  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  untiring  industsgr.  Under  die 
circumstances,  he  more  than  fulfilled  t^e 
highest  expectations  that  were  formed  of 
him.  In  the  Cabinet  he  proved  a  steady  but 
sober  friend  to  Conservative  progress.  Per- 
haps he  was  at  this  time,  and  especially  tft&t 
Canning  returned  to  the  administration,  more 
Conservadve  than  progressive.  But  out  of 
the  Cabinet — ^we  mean  in  matters  purdy  de- 
partmental— no  minister  ever  effected  greater 
changes,  and  all  of  them  for  the  better.  ^iB 
reforms  of  the  criminal  law — and  they  were 
his,  from  whomsoever  the  inspiration  may 
hare  come — are  a  standing  monument  to  his 
^ory.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  been 
so  prone  to  make  a  parade  of  his  own  merits. 
But  this,  though  a  constitutional,  perhaps, 
rather  than  a  moral  weakness  in  the  man, 
must  not  tempt  us  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  which  he  boasted.  He  has  been  charged 
with  jealousy  of  Canmng,  uid  of  aiming  so 
early  as  1822  at  the  office  of  ptiaie  minister. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  thia  charge  comes 
from  the  adherents  of  one  who  certainly  did 
aspire  to  the  highest  plaoe  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  succeeded  at  last  by  great  adroitness  in 
gaining  his  end.  We  have  never  heard  it 
insinuated  from  any  other  quarter,  that  till 
the  post  was  actually  forced  upon  him,  P«el 
ever  made  a  move,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
achieve  it. 

The  art  of  governing  in  England  was  not, 
in  1822,  what  it  had  been  twenty  years  pre- 
viously. Men's  attention  no  sooner  ceased 
to  be  riveted  on  measures  of  defence  hrom 
foreign  enemies,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  abuses,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  system 
of  administration  under  which  they  lived. 
In  Ireland  a  strong  agitation  was  got  up  for 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  excluded  Koman 
Catholics  from  political  power.  In  England 
and  Scotland  parliamentary  reform  became 
an  ominous  watchword.  The  latter  object 
was  followed  for  a  time  with  far  less  of  judg- 
ment and  skill  than  the  former.  The  Oitho* 
lie  Association  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
CConnell,  either  kept  itself  within  the  limito 
of  the  law  from  the  first,  or,  when  placed 
beyond  these  limits  by  some  fresh  act  of 
Parliament,  at  once  shifted  its  ground^^  and 
defied  the  executive  to  interfere  with  it.  The 
BMiical  Befbrmen  of  Great  Bfitein,  leea 


ably  directed,  made  their  appeal  for  &  while 
to  physical  force,  and  were  easily  put  down* 
But  both  learned  wisdom  from  experience. 
Threats  of  insurrection  ceased  to  be  uttered 
in  England,  and  secret  societies  died  out  in 
the  sister  country.  Forthwith  the  two  qnea- 
tions,  reform  of  Parliament,  and  equal  pdit- 
ical  rights  to  men  of  aU  religious  persuasions, 
became  mere  party  questions.  Moreover,  in 
respect  to  the  last,  Uie  Cabinet  itself  wae 
divided,  and  the  habitual  suppcMrters  of  the 
government  felt  themselves,  in  consequence, 
at  liberty  to  vote  upon  it  as  they  pleased. 
This,  whether  nnavoidable  or  not,  was  by  no 
means  a  satiefaetory  state  of  things.  It 
caused  great  embarrassment,  and  boded 
change.  Indeed,  a  man  of  Peel's  peculiar 
temperament  and  habit  of  thought  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that,  in  standing  out  for  the 
settlement  of  1688,  he  was  fighting  a  doomed 
battle.  Yet  he  fought  it  go^hmtly  througli- 
out  die  whole  of  Lord  Liverpocd's  tenure  of 
office,  without,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  breatlnng 
a  hint  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends 
that  he  despaired  of  the  issues. 

So  the  current  ran  for  some  years.  Ped, 
taking  his  place  beside  Lord  Liverpool,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  OhanceUor 
Eldon,  contended  for  the  maintenance  of  die 
constitution  as  it  was.  Canning,  perhaps 
more  opposed  than  he  to  parliamentar7.re- 
form,  was  yet  the  ablest  advocate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. This  naturally  created  some  estrange- 
ment between  ^em,  which  never,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Wdlington,  amounted 
to  want  of  confidence ;  for  Peel's  views  on 
all  points  of  commercial  policy  were  at  least 
as  liberal  as  those  of  his  gifted  rival.  And 
even  in  respect  to  fweign  relations  tliey 
thought  very  much  alike.  The  only  real 
difference  between  them  in  this  respect  may 
be  thiis  described.  Peel  was  satisfied  so  to 
act  as  to  keep  England  dear  tcom  too  close 
a  connection  with  the  absolute  powers :  Can- 
ning not  only  desired  the  same  thing,  but 
lost  no  public  opportunity  of  boasting  that 
such  was  his  object. 

At  last  Lord  Li^erpod  was  smitten  down, 
and  those  events  occurred  of  which  the  best, 
because  the  foUest,  account  anywhere  given, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Oleig's  continuation  of 
BrialmanfM  Ltfe  of  WtUmgUm.  For  some 
months  the  busineaa  of  the  country  was  c«r- 
ri«l  en  by  a  CakiBet  without  any  eftolive 
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head  ;  an  anomaly  which  the  outer  world 
accepted  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Lord  Liv- 
erpool's condition  and  past  services,  but 
which  was  owing,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
king's  inability  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
imnister  to  preside  over  the  administration. 
Peel's  behavior  throughout  tins  interregnum 
la  above  reproach.  He  joined  in  no  intrigue 
for  or  against  any  man.  He  agreed  with  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  in  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  do,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  make 
either  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  or 
its  opposite  a  Cabinet  question,  and  that  if 
the  present  administration  was  to  hold  to- 
gether, it  would  be  neeessary  to  replace  Lord 
Liverpool  with  some  statesman  whose  views 
on  that  important  point  were  in  acsord 
with  his  own.  Not  so  'hti.  Canning.  Long 
an  object  of  personal  dislike  to  Qeorge  IT. 
— so  strong,  indeed,  that  the  king  never  in- 
vited him  to  the  pakce,  not  would  see  him 
except  on  business«-he  had  managed,  by 
conciliating  a  well-known  royal  favorite,  to 
overcome  this  feeling)  and  now,  through 
the  same  influence,  he  got  himself  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  man  in  the  ministry  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet.  Meanwhile  he  led  his  colkagnes  to 
believe  that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  administration;  and  even  named 
the  individual  whom,  if  applied  to  by  the 
king,  he  meant  to  propose  as'  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  Why  under  such  circumstances 
Canning  should  have  sounded  Peel  as  to 
his  readiness  to  serve  with  him,  should  his 
majesty  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
'ment,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  That  he  did 
put  the  question  to  the  Home  Secretary  is, 
however,  now  well  known ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  Peel  gave  to  it  a  bri^  but 
peremptory  refusal  But  the  intrigue  was 
not  thereby  stayed.  By  a  process  which,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  admits  of  no  Justifi- 
catiott,  Canning  received  the  king's  com- 
mands to  form  a  government;  and  Peel, 
with  the  Buke  of  Wellin^n,  Lords  Eldon, 
Bathurst,  and  Melville,  resigned. 

Peel's  explanation  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  is  before  the  world.  He  stated  in 
the  house  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  en- 
tertaining die  opinions  which  he  did,  to  be- 
long to  a  Cabinet  of  which  the  head  Was 
pledgjsd  to  support  the  daims  of  the  Roman 
Cadidica.  1^  a  word  escaped  him  ftinhey 
hdigmkfe  of  geseial  distrosi  of  Mir.  Oin- 
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ning.  On  the  contrary  he  eulogised  the  new 
minister  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  sa- 
vored of  exaggeftition.  He  agreed  with  him 
in  all  his  views  save  one.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  the  conviction  had  matured  itself  in 
his  mind,  that  there  would  be  greater  dan- 
ger to  the  state  from  a  continued  resistance 
to  Catholic  emancipation  than  from  granting 
it.  Was  there  duplicity  in  all  this— or  self- 
deceit  ?  There  was  neither.  Peel'^  opposi- 
tion to  Catholic  emancipation  was  like  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Welliugtonfrom  first  to  last, 
a  political^  not  a  religious  impulse.  He 
dreaded  the  influence  of  a  psrty  long  shut 
out  from  the  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
on  the  constitwtion  itself,  were  power  con- 
ceded to  it.  And  so  long  as  he  saw  that  it 
was  the  will  ci  the  nation  to  exclude  that 
party  from  power,  he  was  ready  to  promote 
the  nation's  wishes.  But  the  growing  desire 
of  the  educated  classes  to  risk  all  rather 
than  persevere  in  a  system  of  exclusion, 
brought  the  matter  before  him  in  a  different 
point  of  tiew.  Session  after  session,  except 
in  1820,  the  majorities  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons &vorable  to  repeal  had  steadily  in- 
creased ;  while  in  the  Lords  all  the  fresh 
blood  i^Bm  in  the  same  direction.  And  in 
Lreland,  society  was  all  but  broken  up.  How 
was  the  government  to  be  carried  on  at  all 
with  this  fearful  sore  perpetually  open  P  It 
was  not  in  such  a  nature  as  Feel's  to  avoid 
being  affected  by  these  considerations.  Ex- 
pediency— ^using  that  term  in  no  ofiensive 
sense — stood  with  him,  as  a  politician,  in 
the  room  of  principle.  His  object  through 
life,  except  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  to  effect  the  great- 
est amount  of  good  which  could  be  achieved 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience,  than 
to  aim  at  the  utmost  good  that  was  attaina- 
ble. Now,  though  believing  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics into  Parliament,  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  run  the  risk  of  dislocating  tiie  party 
with  which  he  had  all  his  Hfe  acted,  by  taking 
oflice  under  a  ministei*  who  was  pledged  to 
procure  for  them  such  admission.  As  events 
soon  afterwards  proved,  Peel  did  himself  no 
good  by  resting  his  severance  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning on  the  ground  which  he  took  up.  The 
duke  was  more  wary;  and  hence,  when  the 
day  of  Catholic  emancipation  arrived  by  hi 
the  greater  load  of  obloquy  feH  upon  Peel, 
who  in  point  of  &Ct,  sacrificed  Itself  to 
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what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
country.  i 

The  prize  which  Canning  ^d  such  a  heavy , 
price  to  win  did  not  long  remain  with  him. 
he  held  it  but  a  few  months,  and  found  no ' 
happiness  in  it.  On  his  demise,  Lord  God- ! 
erich  endeavored  to  carry  on  the  government  i 
and  failed.  What  was  there  to  prevent  Mr. 
Peel  from  aspiring  to  the  place  for  which  his 
Canningite  colleagues  had  accused  him  of  in- ' 
triguing  nin§  years  previously?  Two  im-| 
pediments  stood  in  the  way.  First,  George 
IV.  did  not  personally  like  him;  next,  he 
was  diffident  of  his  own  power  to  guide  a 
party,  which  had  still  the  folly  to  think  as 
much  of  blood  as  of  talent.  He  at  once, 
however,  accepted  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
proposal,  and  returned  to  the  Home  Office. 
It  was  a  season  of  unexampled  difficulty, 
both  within  and  without.  Th^  great  towns 
were  becoming  impatient  under  what  dema- 
gogues assured  them  was  a  state  of  political 
degradation.  In  Ireland,  agitation  grew 
more  rampant  from  day  to  day.  And  not 
the  Whigs  only,  but  the  old  Tories  also  fret- 
ted, and  gave  but  a  lukewarm  support,  be- 
cause they  equally  considered  themselves  ill- 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry.  For 
both,  at  the  beginning  of  the  duke's  admin- 
istration, had  expected  that  he  would  make 
advances  to  them ;  and  both  were  disgusted 
by  his  retaining  in  the  king's  service  only 
such  men  as  Huskisson,  Palmerston,  and 
Lords  Dudley  and  Ward.  In  the  Cabinet 
itself,  moreover,  there  was  no  great  princi- 
ple of  cohesion.  The  Canningites,  made 
sore  by  the  jeers  of  the  lookers-on,  jibbed 
occasionally  in  dragging  the  coach.  Huskis- 
son, in  particular,  came  into  collision  with 
the  head  of  the  government  almost  as  soon 
as  the  government  was  formed ;  and  being 
snubbed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  speech 
delivered  from  the  hustings  at  Liverpool, 
never  cordially  forgave  the  rebuke.  And 
perhaps  it  was  somewhat  rashly,  not  to  say 
unwisely,  administered.  When  the  object  of 
all  parties  was  to  bury  in  oblivion  past  dif- 
ferences, it  would  have  been  no  degradation 
to  the  duke  had  he  given  to  Mr.  Huskisson 
some  "  guarantee  "  as  to  his  friture  policy. 
And  the  use  of  Ae  expression,  though  not, 
as  Huskisson  used  it,  strictly  justifiable, 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  forgiven,  or,  at 
all  events,  reproved  in  private.  Still,  that 
matter  might,  and  probably  would,  have 


been  got  over,  had  Huskisson  better  consid- 
ered the  course  which  official  honor  required 
him  to  pursue  on  the  East  Retford  question. 
And  here  we  must  object  to  the  tone  in  which 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  usually  so  impartial, 
speaks  of  the  severance  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
from  the  Tory  party,  and  of  the  causes  of  it. 
If,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  and  as  Sir 
Lawrence  himself  acknowledges,  Huskisson 
forced  the  duke  and  Mr.  Peel,  in  cabinet, 
against  their  will  to  adopt  a  particular  ar- 
rangement, he  was  without  justification  when 
he  took  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  line  in 
opposition  to  that  very  arrangement.  Even 
Peel  felt  the  outrage  keenly,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  duke  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
did,  after  Mr.  Huskisson  began  that  un- 
happy correspondence  which  ended  in  his 
retirement  from  the  ministry. 

The  correspondence  in  question,  however, 
with  the  subsequent  attack  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson was  hurried  into  making  on  the  duke, 
drew  from  Peel  a  speech,  some  portions  of 
which  are  now  much  more  intelligible  than 
they  were  at  the  period  when  they  were  de- 
livered. Huskisson  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  duke  threw  him  over  in  obe- 
dience not  to  his  own  will,  but  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Tory  party.  At  this  Peel  became 
justly  ofiended ;  and  while  vindicating  his 
chief  from  so  unworthy  a  charge,  seixed  the 
opportunity  to  declare  that  he  himself  would 
not  consent  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  submitting  to 
such  dictation.  He  then  added,  that  **  he 
was  determined  to  follow  no  one's  policy ;  • 
neither  that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  nor  that  of 
Mr.  Canning,  but  to  give  to  each  subject  as 
it  came  before  hix(^  his  utmost  attention,  and 
to  his  sovereign  the  best  advice  in  his 
power."  The  truth  is,  that  already  the  pres- 
sure of  events  was  upon  him,  and  that  he 
felt  the  time  to  be  near  at  hand,  when,  either 
in  office  or  out  of  it,  duty  to  his  country,  or 
what  he  believed  to  be  such,  would  compel 
him  to  break  down  those  defences  of  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  constitution,  which  for 
so  many  years  he  had  struggled  to  maintain. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Caiming's  friends — 
for  they  all  followed  Mr.  Huskisson — ^tended, 
without  doubt,  to  weaken  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration.  The  men  brought 
in  to  fill  the  vacancies,  though  able'  and 
honest,  scarcely  possessed  the  confidence  of 
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Parliament  or  of  the  country.  Sir  George 
Murray,  in  particular,  and  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge,  were  believed  to  be  mere  tools  in  the 
hand  of  the  dictator,  who  haying  been  long 
accustomed  to  obey  his  orders  in  the  field, 
would  never,  it  was  believed,  dream  of  dis- 
puting his  suggestions  in  the  Cabinet.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  the  Cabi- 
net had  already  received  a  shake  from  the 
success  of  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
After  attempting  to  meet  the  question  with 
a  negative,  Peel  found  that  a  compromise 
was  necessary ;  and  the  bill,  denuded  of 
most  of  its  more  objectionable  clauses,  was 
allowed  to  pass.  It  passed,  moreover,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  under  circumstances 
somewhat  damaging  to  the  government. 
The  duke,  observing  that  some  of  its  advo- 
cates supported  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  provide  additional  securities 
against  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
into  Parliament,  refused  to  accept  it  on  such 
terms ;  and  his  language,  though  guarded, 
did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  any  thing 
but  favorable  on  the  minds  of  the  great  Prot- 
estant Tory  party. 

The  story  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
of  the  dead-lock  to  which  it  brought  all  pub- 
lic business  in  Lreland,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  that  we  should  repeat  it  here.  So 
also,  is  the  episode  of  the  Clare  election,  the 
first  unhappy  fruits  of  the  break  between  the 
duke  and  the  Canningite  portion  of  his  Cab- 
inet. Mr.  Vesey  Fitsgerald  having  been 
appointed  to  office,  went  over  to  seek  re- 
election at  the  hands  of  his  constituents ; 
and  though  a  life-long  supporter  of  the  Cath- 
olic claims,  w;is  defeated  by  Daniel  O'Con- 
nelL  It  was  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the 
agitator,  and  it  succeeded.  He  persuaded 
the  ignorant  freeholders  of  Clare  that  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic 
from  taking  his  seat  if  elected,  and  mainly 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  priests  he 
carried  his  election.  Then  followed  the 
duke's  celebrated  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Curties,  the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesey,  and 
the  first  of  the  Irish  monster-meetings ;  and, 
finally,  the  determination  on  the  duke's  part, 
towards  the  end  of  1828,  to  bring  in  and 
c^rry,  at  all  hazards,  a  bill  for  settling  a 
qaestion  with  the  continued  agitation  of 
which  government  in  any  shape  had  become 
impossible. 


We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  of  the  part 
played  by  Peel  in  this  momentous  arrange- 
ment no  true  or  detailed  account  has  yet 
been  given.  M.  Guizot  writes  about  it  as 
a  man  of  genius  would  do,  who  had  only  the 
debates  in  Parliament  to  guide  him.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel  is  content  to  skim  the  sur- 
face ;  and  even  the  volume  which  came  out 
three  or  four  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Car^ell,  though 
professing  to  be  Peel's  own  version  of  the 
stor)',  is  confessedly  a  garbled  version.  Mr. 
Peel  kept  a  complete  record  of  his  own  opin- 
ions and  acts  while  the  measure  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Cabinet.  His  editors 
found  sufficient  reason  not  to  publish  it  in 
detail.  Neither  is  it  our  part  to  supply  the 
void  which  they,  doubtless  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, have  left  in  their  narrative.  But  this 
much  we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  Peel 
did  his  best  to  escape  from  the  responsibility 
of  proposing  the  Relief  Bill  as  a  minister ; 
and  that,  finding  it  impossible,  without  loss 
of  honor,  to  abandon  the  government  on  a 
measure  of  which  he  approved,  he  joined  the 
English  prelates  in  forcing  the  duke  to  omit 
his  clauses  for  paying  the  Romish  bishops 
and  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  compelling  them 
to  officiate  under  licenses  from  the  crown. 
Never,  in  our  opinion,  was  greater  mistake 
committed.  The  Romanists  may  say  what 
they  will  now — ^now  that  they  have  gained 
all,  subject  to  no  conditions  except  such  as 
custom  and  very  flexible  consciences  enable 
them  to  violate  with  impunity — ^but  they 
would  have  as  little  rejected  stipends  for 
their  priests  in  1829,  even  when  accom- 
panied with  revocable  licenses,  as  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  are  likely  to  reject  the  Regium 
Donum^  because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  little 
state  interference  in  the  settlement  of  their 
ministers.  Since  we  were  to  have  Catholic 
emancipation — and  probably  there  are  few 
reasonable  persons  now  living  who  will  deny 
that  it  had  by  this  time  become  inevitable — 
we  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  it  did  not 
come  to  us  surrounded  by  the  safeguards 
which  the  bill,  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
duke,  had  provided  for  our  Protestant  insti- 
tutions. 

The  consequences  to  Peel  of  his  proceed- 
ings on  this  occasion  were  more  serious  than 
the  world  generally  supposes.  His  heart 
was  wrung  by  the  falling  off  from  him  of 
those  with  whom  through  life  he  had  acted ; 
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and  hit  rejeotioQ  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
entered  like  iron  into  his  soul.  It  was  not 
mere  grief  which  affected  him :  his  sensitive 
nature  received  a  jar,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  connection  between  him 
and  the  Tory  party  had,  from  the  first,  been 
more  an  accident  than  any  thing  else ;  his 
own  Toryism  was  rather  the  effect  of  early 
association  than  a  principle.  He  now  be- 
gan to  distrust  opinions  which  he  had  for- 
merly advocSted ;  and  his  advocacy  of  which 
had  been  the  result,  perhaps,  of  personal  and 
party  poHcy,  rather  than  of  personal  convic- 
tion. His  views  on  Church  matters,  in  par- 
ticular, underwent  a  great  change.  Still  he 
expressed  lumself^  both  in  the  HousaiaBd 
out  of  it,  SB  he  had  ever  done.  If  possible, 
indeed,  he  held  more  aloof  than  fonnerly 
from  intubate  personal  rations  with  his 
followers.  This,  however,  was  a  circum- 
stance which  attracted  very  little  observa- 
tion. What  if  he  did  pass  to  his  seat,  and 
from  it  again,  without  accosting  any  one,  or 
being  accosted  either  in  the  lobby  or  in  the 
gangway  P  Had  it  not  always  been  so  P  It 
was  only  by  the  ultra-Tories— 4he  Knatch- 
buUs,  Blandfords,  and  others,  who  had  &llen 
off  from  him — that  the  circumstanoe  was 
noticed  at  alL  His  friends,  Charles  Ross, 
Bonham,  and  even  Billy  Holmes,  insisted 
that  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  better 
^iritsj  that  he  was  the  same  unyielding 
Protestant  in  Church  and  State  that  he  had 
evOT  been.  Both  friends  and  enemies  were 
at  fault  His  mind  was  in  a  transition  state 
'•-4)ld  things  wore  passing  away  around  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  being  conscious  of  the 
influence  of  new.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
learn  at  the  same  time  that  a  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  must  either  resist  ohange  with 
his  adherents,  or  win  over  his  adherents  to 
promote  it  wisely  with  him. 

The  substitution  of  a  sliding  for  a  fixed 
scale  of  duties  on  com,  was  carried  with  lit- 
tle opposition.  It  was  carped  at  by  a  few 
large  landed  proprietors,  but  it  went  down 
with  the  great  majority  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Not  so  the  bill  for  establishing  a 
metropolitan  police.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
first  move  towards  the  introduction  of  mil- 
itary government;  and  the  king  was  peti- 
tioned, and  warned  to  be  on  his  guard. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Peel  became  greatly 
embarrassed  even  by  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  own  measures.    He  saw.  with  re- 


I  gret  that  this  success  was  owing  entirely  to 
'  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber was  a  fhlse  one.  In  Ireland,  for  exam- 
ple, ministers  proved  unable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  to  its  legitimate  issues  the  policy  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  their  old  friends  ; 
and  they  failed,  in  consequence,  to  collect 
new  friends.  Nevertheless,  they  went  for- 
ward with  many  minute,  but  not  therefore 
unimportant,  changes.  The  sale  of  Beer 
Bill,  though  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
did  nothing  for  them ;  and  the  refhsal  to  in- 
quire, by  committee,  into  the  distresses  of 
tiie  silk-weavers,  frimished  a  handle  of  which 
their  enemies  made  good  use.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  agricidtural  riots ;  and  finally  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  death  of  Qeerge 
IV..  We  are  not  going  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tions which,  by  breaking  up  the  Tory  paity, 
Inrought  in  the  Whigs,  and  produced  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  all  its  oonae. 
quences.  The  elections  consequmit  on  the 
accession  of  the  new  king  still  gave  a  ma- 
jority to  Toryism;  but  it  was  to  Toryism 
divided  against  itself;  and  by  a  motion  on 
the  Civil  List,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
buU,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administra- 
tion was  overthrown. 

It  is  charged  against  the  Tory  party  by 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  that  a  long  tenure  of 
office  had  rendered  them  supercilious— that 
having  ceased  to  win  the  people  to  their 
side,  they  treated  talent  with  neglect,  except 
where  it  happened  to  be  associated  with  rank 
or  money.  Tories  though  we  are,  we  grieve 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this  accusation.  Long  tenure 
of  office  had  spoilt  the  Tories  socially.  They 
affected  to  be  swayed  so  entirely  by  princi* 
pie,  that  they  could  not  condescend  to  ma- 
noeuvre for  support,  unless  it  were  rendered 
voluntarily.  According  to  their  view  of  the 
case,  the  cause  of  close  boroughs,  and  of  the 
system  of  government  inseparable  from  dose 
boroughs,  was  the  people's  cause,  which 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  had  as  much  interest 
in  upholding  as  Earl  Fits-William  or  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford.  Hence  they  would 
not  stoop  to  purchase  the  good  word  of  writ- 
ers 0r  speakers  whose  sole  reoommendatioii 
might  be  talent.  Newspaper  men,  in  par- 
ticular, they  held  in  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence ;  they  were  gentlemen  of  the  preav. 
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And,  M  such,  not  fit  company  for  senators 
and  ministers  of  state.  The  Whigs  were 
wiser  in  their  generation.  Holland  House, 
Lansdowne  House,  Deyonshire  House,  all 
opened  their  doors  to  merit,  however  hum- 
ble i  and  the  owners  of  these  hospitable 
mansions  received  their  reward  in  conciliat-- 
ing  to  their  own  party  no  small  portion  of 
the  young  blood  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  we 
nay  go  further.  With  one  or  two  honor- 
able exceptions,  the  leaders  of  the  Tories 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  mortifying  their 
humbler  friends ;  they  certainly  never  thought 
of  noticing  their  services  as  men  endowed 
with  more  brains  than  money  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  And  here,  again,  their  behavior 
contrasts  not  very  pleasantly  with  that  of 
their  rivals.  Peel  could  confer  pensions 
gracefully  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Tom  Hood  and  his  fiamily.  But  neither 
Peel  nor  the  duke  ever  thought  of  finding 
places  for  Lockhart,  Wilson,  Hook,  or  Ma- 
ginn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs,  to 
their  own  honor,  and,  we  doubt  not,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  were 
scarce  in  office  ere  they  found-  berths  for 
Fonblanque,  John  Forster;  and  others.  It 
is  no  longer  a  secret— for  Peel  and  his  friends, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  told  the  tale — ^that 
Disraeli,  at  the  commencement  of  his  par- 
liamentary career,  made  such  advances  to 
the  Tory  minister  as  his  position  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  justified  him  in  making. 
They  were  coldly  repulsed.  This  was  not  a 
very  wise  proceeding,  and  the  evil  results  of 
It  are  still  felt }  let  us  hope  that  they  are 
wearing  out 

It  has  been  said  of  Peel,  and  we  think 
truly,  that  he  could  never  play  a  losing  game. 
He  is  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  con- 
•ecpiences  of  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1831 
further  than  this,  that  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  was  permitted  to 
come  to  a  second  reading.  Whether  any 
real  damage  has  accrued  to  the  country 
through  this  want  of  decision  on  his  part, 
may  be  doubted.  Lord  Brougham,  indeed 
— if  any  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Roebuck — still 
believes  that  had  the  bill  been  reftised  a 
first  reading,  there  would  have  been  no  dis- 
aolution  of  Parliament,  Lord  Grey  must  have 
resigned,  and  a  new  administration  come  in 
•—formed,  probably,  out  of  the  more  moder- 
ate men  of  all  parties.  But  could  they,  or 
ooold  any  statesman,  have  prevented  the  en- 


actment of  a  large  measuie  of  change  aftef 
a  bill  so  sweeping  as  that  of  1831  had  been 
laid  by  the  king's  ministers  on  the  table  ol 
the  house  ?  And  if  a  large  measure,  would 
it  not  have  proved  a  prelude,  and  nothing 
more,  to  some  fresh  measure,  perhaps  mofe 
mischievous  than  that  which  the  Whigs  gave 
us?  These  are  questions  which  it  is  use- 
less to  ask,  because  they  admit  of  no  answer. 
The  facts  of  history  are  well  kno^n.  Peel's 
refusal  to  get  up  an  opposiUbn  to  a  first 
reading,  led  the  party  which  had  already 
gathered  round  him  again  to  believe  that  ho 
saw  enough  of  good  in  the  ministerial  scheme 
to  allow  of  its  being  amended  in  committee. 
Hence,  when  the  second  reading  came  on, 
his  resistance  was  regarded  rather  as  ooi^ 
ventional  thpi  hearty,  and  the  bill  was  tiirown 
out  by  the  smallest  possible  minority.  An 
immediate  dissolution  followed,  into  ooo- 
senting  to  which  the  king,  a  good  but  weak 
man,  was  ciyoled}  and  the  country  was 
throifn  into  a  state  of  anarchy  such  as  never 
occurred  before,  and  probably  will  never  oc- 
cur again,  without  leading  to  revolution. 

There  is  but  one  point  in  Peel's  oonduot, 
while  heading  the  opposition  to  Earl  Grey's 
measure,  which  will  bear  to  be  questioned. 
As  long  as  the  battle  raged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  fought  it  loyally,  yet  he  fought 
firom  first  to  last  without  hope.  When,  thera* 
fore,  the  waverers  prevailed  to  carry  the  sea* 
ond  reading  in  the  Lords,  and  afterwards,  by 
returning  to  their  allegiance  in  committaa, 
forced  the  ministers  to  create  pe^rs  or  to  ra* 
sign.  Peel  refused  to  join  the  duke  in  that 
great  man's  gallant  attonpt  to  remove  the 
king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Whig-Radicals. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Peel  was 
wrong  in  this.  The  country  lashed  up  into 
madness  by  the  press  and  the  political  unions, 
would  probably  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  reforms  as  the  duke  was  prepared  to 
concede ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  going 
far  beyond  the  country  in  violence,  would 
have  at  once  refused  the  supplies.  Was 
any  thing  to  be  gained  by  dissolution  ?  Per-  1 
haps  ;  but  not,  we  suspect,  enough  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  blame  Peel  for  refusing  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  duke,  though  we  wish,  for 
his  own  sake,  he  had  rested  his  refusal  on 
higher  grounds  than  regard  to  personal  con- 
sistency. But  this  was  part  of  Peel's  idio> 
syncrasy:  he  could  not  separate  himself  ftom 
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his  duties.  He  had  none  of  the  chivalry 
ahout  him  which  sent  Lord  Falkland  to  die 
for  a  prince  whose  policy  he  condemned ;  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  our  own  glorious  duke, 
induced  him  to  risk  every  thing  rather  than 
desert  the  sovereign  in  his  hour  of  need. 
The  consequences  are  well  known.  After 
the  delay  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  gave  up 
his  commission,  and  Lord  Grey,  returning 
to  power,  carried  his  Reform  Bill. 

Wellnigh  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  events  of  which  we  are  writing  befell ; 
and  thirty  years  are  apt  to  effect  on  men's 
ideas  changes  as  great  as  they  effect  in  their 
forms.  We  of  this  magazine  struggled  hard, 
in  1832,  to  keep  things  as  they  then  were. 
We  are  now  free  to  confess  that  we  strove* 
to  achieve  an  impossibility.  Not  that  our 
views  of  the  rashness  of  the  Whig  scheme, 
and  of  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment, 
are  at  all  modified.  The  Whig  measure 
was  dictated  by  no  spirit  of  patriotism.  It 
was  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  what  the  country  really  needed.  It 
was  a  mere  party  move,  into  which  its  au- 
thors plunged,  caring  very  little  about  con- 
sequences, so  long  as  it  rendered  office  un- 
tenable by  their  rivals ;  for  it  sought  to 
accomplish  in  a  day,  and  by  violence,  that 
which,  to  be  quite  safe,  demanded  at  least 
half  a  century  of  gradual  changes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ground  taken  up  by  the 
Tories  was  indefensible ;  and  the  less  defen- 
sible by  them  that  during  half  a  century  of 
power  they  had  never  taken  a  single  step  to 
modify  abuses,  the  extent  and  enormity  of 
which  were  all  the  while  admitted.  Grat- 
tons  and  Old  Sarums,  accumulated  by  half- 
dozens  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  had  be- 
come intolerable  j  and  the  continued  refusal 
of  members  to  such  places  as  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  was  not  only  a  crime,  but 
a  blunder.  The  blame,  therefore,  of  that 
rerolution  in  the  influences  which  render 
government  by  men  moderately  conserva- 
tive just  as  difficult  now  as  government  by 
men  moderately  liberal  was  forty  years  ago, 
may  fairly  be  divided  between  the  two  great 
factions.  The  Tories,  by  their  obstinate  de- 
termination to  change  nothing,  created  un- 
easiness under  the  borough  system,  of  which 
the  Whigs  took  advantage  to  peril  the  ex- 
istence of  the  constitution  itself,  rather  than 
remain  any  longer  in  opposition.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  have 


learned  better  to  understand  what  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth  really  require,  and 
are  better  prepared  to  promote  them. 

Of  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  Tory,  or,  as  it 
came  to  be  calftd,  the  Conservative,  Oppo- 
sition, from  1832  to  1841,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  All  the  little  defects  in 
his  character  seemed  to  have  passed  from  it. 
Otherwise  than  cold  and  reserved  he  could 
not  well  be ;  but  either  his  coldness  melted 
a  good  deal  imder  the  generous  confidence 
which  the  party  reposed  in  him,  or  his  fol- 
lowers overlooked,  in  contemplating  the 
great  issues  that  were  at  stake,  defects  of 
manner  which  used  previously  to  anuoy  them. 
Both  causes,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  op- 
erated for  good.  It  is  certain  that,  never, 
since  he  entered  public  life,  had  Peel  met 
his  political  friends  with  the  same  apparent 
frankness  as  he  exhibited  now,  and  never 
before  had  his  Fabian  tactics  been  so  loyally 
accepted.  It  was  something  new  to  the 
Tory  blood  of  England  to  be  restrained  and 
kept  back  from  action ;  yet  the  cavaliers 
bore  it  admirably.  What  remarkable  meet- 
ings were  those  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time,  now  in  *Mr.  Planta*s  old  house  in 
Charles  Street,  by  and  by  in  the  large  draw- 
ing-room of  the  mansion  in  which  the  Carl- 
ton Club  first  took  refuge !  With  what  tact 
Peel  soothed  the  irritation  of  the  young,  and 
persuaded  the  old  to  place  their  deliberate 
opinions  in  abeyance ! !  But  the  party  was 
then  in  opposition.  It  had  no  measures  of 
its  own  to  propose, — at  least,  it  had  no  busi- 
ness to  propose  any ;  and  Peel  kept  it  in  its 
proper  place.  The  case  was  altered  when 
again  a  Conservative  Cabinet  came  together ; 
and  the  renewed  reserve  of  the  statesman 
who  presided  over  it  was  perhaps  as  much 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  as  the 
indulgence  of  a  personal  humor,  long  re- 
strained, but  still  active.  Yet  its  results 
were  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

We  have  little  to  tell,  which  has  not  been 
told  elsewhere,  of  PeePs  shortlived  adminis- 
tration in  1835.    The  Whigs  had  foUen  out 
among  themselves ;  and  the  removal  of  Lord 
Althorp  to  the  house  of  Lords  afforded  Wil- 
liam IV.  the  opportunity  which  he  had  long 
sought  to   get  rid  of  them.    lie  sent,  as 
I  usual,  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  rec- 
I  ommended  him  to  commit  to  Peel  the  task 
j  of  forming  a  ministry ;  and  who,  Peel  being 
.then  abroad,  undertook,  single-handed,  to 
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cmiT3r  on  the  goremment.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  assert  the  matter  as  a  fact,  but  an 
impression  was  created  on  our  minds  at  the 
time,  and  it  still  remains,  that  Fed  made 
his  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  partly  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way 
in  the  event  of  a  political  crisis  occurring. 
For  the  king's  impatience  under  Whig  dom- 
ination was  no  secret  to  any  one ;  indeed, 
his  majesty  had  already  made  more  than  on^ 
abortive  attempt  to  free  himself  firom  it 
And  Peel,  believing  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  attempting  a  change,  either  of 
men  or  of  measures,  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  a  premature  summons  to  his  majesty's 
councils. '  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Peel's 
absence  at  a  moment  so  critical,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  inconvenient.  True^ 
the  wheels  of  state  were  kept  going,  with 
only  the  duke  and  Itord  Lyndhurst  to  direct 
them.  It  has  been  said  indeed,  on  high  au^ 
thority,  that  not  at  any  former  period  had 
the  business  of  the  public  offices  been  so 
rapidly  or  so  correctly  conducted.  But  after 
all,  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth  de- 
pends on  somediing  more  than  the  keeping 
the  clerks  in  our  public  offices  at  their  desks. 
We  doubt  whether  Peel,  had  he  been  in  Lon- 
don instead  of  at  Rome  at  the  moment,  would 
havB  given  way,  as  the  duke  did,  to  what 
was  more  personal  feeling  than  a  sense  of 
duty  on  the  king's  part.  And  assuming  him 
to  have  yielded  in  spite  of  his  own  better 
judgment,  we  are  confident  that  he  would 
not  have  dissolved  till  he  had  made  the 
show  at  least  of  attempting  to  go  on  with 
the  House  of  Commons  as  it  was.  For  a 
dissolution  is  the  one  great  card  which  a 
government  holds  in  its  hands,  and  to  play 
it  before  an  opportunity  has  been  given  of 
explaining  his  policy  to  the  country,  is  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  judicious  pro- 
eeeding  in  a  minister.  The  deed  was  done, 
however,  before  Ped  reached  London,  and 
nothing  remained  for  him  except  to  prepare 
M  weO  as  he  could  for  the  struggle  which 
impended. 

We  write  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness  tow- 
ards the  late  Sir  Robert  Pe^  when  we  say 
that  the  great  defect  in  his  character,  as  a 
public  man,  was  the  ladi  of  political  cour- 
age. Personally,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  morally,  he  was  brave  enough ;  but  as 
a  politician,  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
either  in  himself,  or  in  the  abstract  justice 
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of  opinions  of  which  he  had  long  been  the 
champion.  His  famous  Tam^orth  Manifesto 
proves  this.  The  principles  enunciated  therein 
i^ight  be  correct  in  themselves ;  but  if  cor- 
rect, why  did  he  now  for  the  first  time,  avow 
them  P  The  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  reform  the  Church  was,  in  particular,  a 
practical  paradox.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  an  influential  member  of  a  Cabinet 
firom  which  the  blots  on  the  Church's  scutch- 
eon referred  to  in  that  manifesto  could  not 
have  been  hidden.  Why  did  he  never  pro- 
pose a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  these  blots  ? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  all  this  while  he  saw 
more  to  approve  than  to  condemn  in  these 
inequalities  P  or  that  he  preferred  leaving 
things  as  they  were  to  the  risk  of  \msettling 
men's  minds  on  the  general  subject  of  prop- 
erty P  In  the  latter  case,  what  was  it  which 
brought  about  such  a  change  of  views  as  he 
suddenly  manifested  in  his  letter  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Tamworth  P  We  believe  that,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  Peel's  change  of  views 
was  the  result  of  fear.  He  anticipated  firom 
day  to  day,  under  a  reformed  Parliament, 
such  a  rude  assault  upon  all  the  old  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  especially  on  the 
Church,  as  would  lay  them  in  ruins ;  and  he 
was  desirous,  by  anticipating  the  shock,  to 
postpone,  if  he  could  not  entirely  avert,  its 
violence.  Now  in  this,  as  exp^ence  has 
shown,  he  greatly  deceived  himself. 

llie  Whigs  of  1836  were  no  more  revolu- 
tionists than  the  Tories.  They  had  gained 
by  their  bill  all  that  they  desired  to  gain — 
such  a  redistribution  of  iiufiuence  as  rendered 
them  more  powerftil  at  the  hustings  than 
their  rivals ;  but  they  harbored  no  intention 
of  sharing  their  power  with  the  Radicals,  or 
of  pandering  to  Radical  sympathies,  by  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Church  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  Conservative  only 
while  in  office.  E.eep*them  there,  and  with 
yoiur  support  they  are  ready  to  maintain  the 
social  system  as  it  is ;  turn  them  out,  and 
then  trim  your  sails,  for  there  is  a  certainty 
of  bad  weather.  Neither  Peel  nor  the  heads 
of  the  Chnrch  understood  this.  He  proposed, 
they  gladly  consented,  that  he  should  take  up 
the  question  of  Church  reform  rather  than 
leave  it  to  the  Whigs,  from  whom  they  per- 
suaded themselves  that  worse  things  would 
come.  And  so  it  was  with  the  rest  of  his  po- 
litical progress.   If  it  was  based  on  pure  oon- 
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Tiction,  why  did  not  conviction  sooner  lead 
to  acts  P  If  not  arising  out  of  pure  convic- 
tion, to  what  motive  must  we  refer  it  ?  The 
result  fell  far  short  of  his  own  anticipations 
and  those  of  his  friends.  The  Tamworth 
Manifesto  did  not  gain  over  a  single  hostile 
constituency ;  it  merely  wounded  their  sense 
of  right  in  many  of  his  own  more  honest  sup- 
porters. He  met,  in  consequence,  a  Parlia- 
ment still  disinclined  to  accept  his  leader- 
ship, and  he  was  defeated. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  immediate 
ground  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  defeat ;  it  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  Whig  principle  at  that 
time.  A  resolution  to  apply  to  secular  pur- 
poses a  portion  of  the  Church's  proper^  in 
Ireland,  was  carried  against  him,  upon  which 
the  statesman  who  moved  it  never,  we  will 
undertake  to  say,  seriously  thought  of  acting. 
But  the  manoeuvre  testified  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  policy  which  placed  Con- 
servatism ahead  of  the  country,  instead  of 
leaving  the  country  to  put  forward  Conserv- 
atism of  its  own  accord.  For  such  short- 
sightedness Peel  is  not  to  be  blamed.  He 
did  not  conceal,  even  from  the  duke,  his  re- 
gret that  the  king  had  been  fiUowed  to  dis- 
miss his  Whig  ministers.  These  ministers 
were  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  the  respect 
of  the  country.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Rad- 
icals charged  them  with  abandoning  their 
own  principles ;  on  the  other,  moderate  men 
even  of  their  own  party  were  disgusted  with 
the  alliance  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
Mr.  O'ConnelL  And  their  financial  policy 
was  wretched.  A  little  more  forbearance — 
a  year  or  two  of  continued  submission  to 
their  government — ^would  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  discontent  out  of  doors,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  friends,  untrammelled 
by  pledges,  would  have  been  lifted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  into  power.  As  it 
was,  the  king's  impatience,  and — ^we  repeat 
it — ^tiie  unlucky  absence  of  Peel  from  Eng- 
land, restored  to  them  just  so  much  of  popu- 
lar favor  as  enabled  them  not  only  to  resume 
office,  but  to  retain  it  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  William's  reign,  and  during  the 
first  years — and  they  were  in  every  point  of 
view  critical  years — of  those  of  his  most  gra- 
cious and  beloved  successor. 

Never  had  Peel  stood  so  high  as  during 
the  few  months  of  his  first  occupancy  of  the 
Treasury  benches ;  his  calmness,  his  mod- 
eration, his  skill  in  debate,  won  for  him  the 


plaudits  of  foes  as  well  as  friends.  Without 
bating  a  jot  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  he 
yet  exhibited  on  all  occasions  such  deference 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House,  even  when 
they  were  manifestiy  unjust,  that  the  very 
men  who  strove  to  bear  him  down  looked 
with  respect  upon  their  victim,  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  have  laid  down  their  lives  to 
sustain  him.  In  like  manner,  his  fall  proved 
to  be,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
a  conspicuous  triimiph.  From  great  towns, 
as  well  as  from  counties,  addresses  of  con- 
dolence and  respect  poured  in  upon  him,  and 
in  the  House  many  an  eye,  not  much  used  to 
weep,  shed  tears.  Had  nature  endowed  him 
with  a  disposition  more  frank — ^had  but  his 
manner  been  more  genial — ^he  might  have 
become,  if  ever  public  man  did,  master  of  the 
very  wills  of  his  party.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  struggle  over  than  he  withdrew  again,  in 
a  great  measure,  within  himselfl  At  public 
meetings  he  continued  to  give  sage  counsel, 
and  his  hand  was  felt  again  to  restrain ;  but 
it  was  seldom  open  to  the  grasp,  except  of 
a  few.  Now,  by  wisdom  alone  neither  the 
world  nor  a  political  party  has  ever  been 
governed.  A  political  leader  cannot  a£K>rd 
to  live  alone,  or  only  with  a  clique.  If  he  is 
to  reign  in  men's  heaits — and  unless  he 
reign  there,  his  tenure  of  power  will  always 
be  uncertain — ^he  must  live  among  them.  If 
he  is  to  obtain  confidence,  he  must  give,  or 
appear  to  give  it.  We  repeat,  however,  that 
Peel's  management  of  the  Opposition,  as  a 
body,  was  admirable.  It  never  again  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  false  move,  because  it  gave 
itself  up  without  a  question  to  his  guidance. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  Peel's  first 
acts,  after  accepting  the  king's  commission 
to  form  a  ministry,  was  to  address  commu- 
nications to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
Lord  Stanley,  and  to  Sir  James  Graham,  in- 
viting  them  to  become  his  colleagues  in. 
office.  Between  their  views  of  general  pol- 
icy, and  those  expressed  in  the  Tamworth 
Manifesto,  there  were,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
difierences  $  and  they  had  already  separated 
themselves,  in  no  friendly  spirit,  from  Lord 
Melbourne.  If  they  had  met  Peel's  proposal 
as  it  was  rendered,  who  can  tell  what  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  ?  But  a  scrupu- 
lous— ^may  we  not  say  a  too  scrupulous — 
regard  to  the  claims  of  old  connection  re- 
strained them ;  and  though  they  never  joined 
in  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  the 
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new  minister,  the  support  which  they  gave 
him  wasy  of  necessity,  feeble  and  ineffectiye. 
Gradually,  however,  time  and  events  over- 
came their  scruples  ;  and  in  opposition  that 
union  was  cemented,  to  which  the  possession 
of  power  by  one  of  the  parties  seeking  it  had 
opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle.  It  appeared 
likewise,  as  if  with  their  seceding  colleagues 
the  Whigs  had  lost  all  their  administrative 
talent.  Ireland  became  unmanageable;  trade 
grew  dull ;  the  foreign  politics  of  the  country 
got  confused;  and  year  by  year  the  revenue 
continued  to  fall  ofL 

At  last  the  machine  came  to  a  dead-lock, 
and  in  1839  Lord  Melbourne  resigned.  This 
was  a  sore  trial  to  the  queen,  to  whom  the 
fascinating  manners  of  her  prime  minister 
had  greatly  endeared  him;  and  who  had 
adopted  him,  as  was  natural  in  a  lady  so 
young  and  inexperienced, .  as  her  political 
monitor.  She  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  who  advised,  as  he  had  done 
in  1835,  that  the  formation  of  a  new  minis- 
try should  be  assigned  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  vindicate  Peel 
from  the  party  charge,  which  M.  Guizot  has 
been  so  unwise  as  to  reiterate,  that  he  out- 
raged the  queen's  sense  of  personal  dignity 
by  demanding  that  all  the  places  in  the  house< 
hold  should  be  filled  up  by  him.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  He  found  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had  placed  about  her  majesty  two 
ladies— one  the  sister,  the  other  a  near  rela- 
tive of  two  of  the  retiring  ministers ;  and 
knowing  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  her 
majesty  to  hinder  these  ladies  from  acquir- 
ing information,  the  communication  of  which 
to  the  political  enemies  of  the  Cabinet  could 
not  but  prove  inconvenient,  Peel  respect- 
fully requested  permission  to  replace  them 
by  any  others  whom  her  maje^  might  b^ 
pleased  to  select.  This  was  not  only  a  con- 
stitutional, but  it  was  towards  her  majesty 
personally  a  delicate  proposal.  While  it 
removed  a  probable  source  of  embarrass- 
ment from  before  the  queen  as  well  as  from 
before  her  ministers,  it  ruptured  no  ancient 
tie  of  personal  affection ;  because,  as  it  hap- 
pened, both  ladies  had  received  their  ap- 
pointments only  within  a  brief  interval ;  and 
Peel  did  not  presume  to  name  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  succeeded.  But 
the  ladies  took  fire.  They  spoke  to  their 
relatives,  their  relatives  spoke  to  L(»d  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lord  Melboq^e  to  the  queen ; 
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a  step  unbecoming  in  one  who  was  no  longer 
the  queen's  confidential  adviser, — and  doubly 
so  because  of  the  animus  which  dictated  his 
appeal.  The  consequences  are  well  known. 
Her  majesty  refused  to  part  with  her  two 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and  the  Whigs, 
by  a  manoeuvre — perhaps  the  most  discredit- 
able to  which  public  men  ever  lent  them- 
selves— came  back  again  for  a  brief  interval 
into  place. 

But  nothing  could  save  them.  One  blun- 
der led  to  another.  The  addition  of  five  per 
cent  to  the  assessed  taxes  failed  to  bring  up 
the  revenue  to  the  expenditure ;  and  fresh 
loans  only  rendered  each  annual  deficiency 
more  startling.  At  last  they  were  beaten 
on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence ;  and  the 
dissolution  which  they  tried  gave  them  a 
House  of  Commons  which  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  declaring  against  them  by  a 
majority  of  ninety. 

The  history  of  Peel's  second  administra- 
tion is  of  such  recent  date  that  we  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  enter  at  all  into  its 
details.  Never  since  Pitt,  in  1784,  achieved 
his  great  triumph  over  an  adverse  Parlia- 
ment, had  a  British  minister  made  himself 
so  completely  master  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  country.  His  Cabinet,  too, 
comprised  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
age.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  duke,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  su- 
preme ;  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham  were  well  supported  by 
Mr.  Goulbume,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and 
Sir  William  Follet  Behind  these  were  com- 
ing on  such  men  as  Sidney  Herbert,  William 
Gladstone,  Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Mr.  Cardwell ;  while  Disraeli, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
present  Conservative  party,  were  ready  to 
serve,  and  did  for  a  time  serve  faithfully, 
though  too  little,  as  the  event  has  shown, 
consulted  and  brought  forward.  What  a 
game  was  in  Peel's  hands!  did  he  play  it 
well? 

The  new  ministers  had  not  held  many 
Cabinet  meetings  ere  the  faintest  symptom 
of  disunion  began  to  show  itself  among  them. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  agricultural  interest,  sud- 
denly retired.  He  assigned  no  reason  for 
the  step,  and  the  Conservatives  abstained 
from  pressing  for  any;  being,  indeed,  the 
more  reconciled  to  his  loss  that  Sir  Edward 
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Knatchbtdl,  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
country  party,  held  office.  Still  there  was 
the  slightest  possible  misgiving,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  c€ist  a  shade  over  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  House  under  the  leadership  of 
Peel ;  and  when  he  made  his  masterly  state- 
ment, proposing  a  small  income-tax,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  Com  Laws,  and  an  obviously 
wise  revision  of  the  commercial  code  of  the 
country,  he  was  listened  to  with  breathless 
attention,  and  carried  even  the  stanchest  of 
the  Protectionists  along  with  him.  Once 
more  let  us  be  permitted  to  guard  ourselves 
against  misapprehension.  The* wisdom  of 
Peel's  commercial  and  economical  policy  we 
are  not  going  to  question,  he  may  have 
been  substantially  right  in  every  thing  which 
he  proposed ;  but  we  believe  that  the  im- 
mense success  which  attended  his  first  en- 
deavors as  a  minister  proved  fatal  to  him- 
self, and  ruined  the  greatrConservative  party. 
Kever  communicative,  even  when  he  felt 
that  there  was  need  to  conciliate,  he  grew, 
on  the  strength  of  his  parliamentary  major- 
ities, all  but  insolent.  We  doubt  whethem 
he  took  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  into  his 
entire  confidence ;  we  know  that  he  never 
condescended  to  feel  the  pulses  even  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  supporters  out  of  the 
Cabinet  on  any  measure  till  it  was  proposed. 
His  reserve  became  more  marked  every  day, 
and  the  very  tone  of  his  correspondence  with 
old  friends  changed.  Yet  it  would  be  greatly 
to  belie  him  if  it  were  assumed  that  he  was 
destitute  of  feeling  all  the  while  or  despised 
sympathy.  The  favored  few  who  had  con- 
stant access  to  him,  always  spoke  of  him  with 
warm  afiection ;  and  it  is  indicative  both  of 
wisdom  and  of  his  generosity,  that  he  encour- 
aged young  statesmen  especially  to  come 
about  him.  Why  are  Gladstone,  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Peelites  to  the  back-bone  at  this  day  ? 
Because  Peel  saw  more  of  them  u).  later  days, 
and  conversed  with  them  more  freely  than 
with  any  other  persons,  his  oldest  friend 
Ooulbume  not  excepted. 

If  Peel  over-rode  many  prejudices  in  the 
imposition  of  a  property-tax  and  his  revision 
of  the  tarifii  he  gained  the  entire  approval  of 
the  more  thoughtful  in  both  sections  of  the 
empire  by  his  vigorous  proceedings  against 
0*Connell.  The  monster  meetings,  and  the 
language  used  at  them,  had  become  intoler- 
able i  and  Peelj  believing  l>oth  to  bci  ill^gal• 


put  the  law  in  force.  No  insurrection  fol- 
lowed the  arrest,  the  condemnation,  or  the 
imprisonment  of  the  agitator ;  and  thongli 
subsequently  released  by  the  decision  on  ap- 
peal of  the  House  of  Leids,  O'Connell  ceased 
ever  after  to  be  a  dangerous  member  of  so- 
ciety. PeePs  foreign  policy^  likewise,  under 
the  judicious  management  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
was  most  successM.  Once  only  the  friendly 
relations  between  this  country  and  France 
were  imperilled ;  but  moderation  on  both 
sides  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  peace  vras 
maintained.  In  Lidia  and  in  China  he  re- 
deemed the  blunders  of  his  predecessors, 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  righted  them- 
selves. Yet  mischief  was  brewing  both  within 
the  House  and  without. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  derives  much  benefit  from  the 
publication  of  the  volume  which  professes  to 
explain  his  proceedings,  and  the  motives  for 
!  them,  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
;  Com  Laws.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be, 
that  before  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had 
attained  the  dimensions  to  which  it  eventu- 
ally reached,  Peel  was  at  heart  a  thorough 
I  free-trader.    We  believe,  also,  that  he  was 


restrained  from  moving  more  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  fi-ee  trade  rather  by  respect  for 
the  prejudices  of  others,  than  through  any 
misgivings  in  himself.  Now  his  duty  under 
such  circumstances  was  obvious,  and  he 
ought  at  all  risks  to  have  gone  through  with 
it.  His  party  had  raised  him  to  power- 
most  of  them,  but  not  all,  because  they  be- 
lieved, or  persuaded  themselves  to  beHeve, 
that  he  was  an  anti-fi«e-trader.  He  ought 
to  have  sdzed  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  the  more  influential  among  them  to- 
gether, and  explaining  that  conservatism  did 
not  mean  the  maintenance  of  high  duties  on 
foreign  com,  or  the  exclusion  trom  the  Eng- 
lish market  of  any  article  fabricated  abroad. 
Had  he  adopted  this  course,  we  are  as  con- 
fid^t  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing,  that  if  he 
failed  to  carry  the  party  along  with  him,  at 
least  he  would  have  escaped  the  charge  of 
treachery  and  the  bitterness  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  For  the  wildest  advocate  of  the  agri- 
cultural leaders  at  that  time  implied  no  more 
than  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  if 
effected,  should  certainly  be  followed  by  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  which  gave  protection  to 
British  manufkctores. 
Feel  ira«  not  politloally'eoingeoiit « 
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to  follow  this  Hne.  He  had  so  often  stood 
forward  as  the  champion  of  protection,  that 
he  was  afraid  to  aoknowledge  to  his  adher- 
ents that  his  views  were  changed.  He 
tiierefore  preferred  wearing  the  mask  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents for  a  conyenient  moment  to  lay  it 
aside.  Meanwlnle  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
grew  more  formidaUe  from  day  to  day ;  and 
the  Whigs,  according  to  their  wont  in  such 
oases,  joined  the  agitators.  Their  motive 
was  ohvious  enough.  They  desired  to  har- 
as8»  to  we^euy  and  ultimately  .to  throw  out 
the  ministry ;  and  the  ministers  themselves 
helped  to  play  their  game.  Peel's  relaxation 
of  the  Com  Laws  had  alarmed  the  Conserv- 
atives, without  satisfying  th^  rivals.  Sir 
Edward  Knatchhull  withdrew  from  the  Cab- 
inet, and  the  loss  of  an  honest,  if  not  a  very 
able  man,  was  rendered  more  serious  because 
of  the  suspicions  which  attadied  to  it.  Per- 
sonal feeling,  likewise,  began  to  work.  There 
was  antagonism  instead  of  sympathy  between 
Peel  and  Disraeli ;  and  Disraeli  was  not  a 
man  to  be  drawn  through  any  cause*  into 
hostility  without  detriment  to  the  party 
which  provoked  him.  It  is  but  &ir  to  add, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  under  l^e  su- 
percilious treatment  which  it  received  from 
tlifB  government,  showed  frequent  symptoms 
of  impatience.  Peel  carried  his  Bank  Char- 
«  ter  Act  by  an  immense  majority  in  both 
Houses ;  yet  of  those  who  vot^  for  him,  not 
a  few  complained  ihAt  he  had  scarcely  con- 
descended to  point  out  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  tins  measure  necessary.  His 
next  proposal,  to  replace  the  annual  grant 
to  the  coUqgc  of  Maynoodi  by  a  permanent 
endowment,  was  not  so  well  received.  It 
was  ushered  in  by  a  speech  which  gave  mor- 
tal offence  to  advanced  Protestants*,  almost 
all  of  whom  sat  behind  him,  and  which  was 
applauded  by  the  Whigs,  because,  as  they 
Affirmed,  it  expressed  ^ir  views,  not  his, 
on  the  subject.  From  the  benches  in  Peel's 
rear  were  heard,  for  the  first  time,  strains 
of  sarcasm  as  well  as  of  r^roaoh.  He  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  great  pariiamentary  mid- 
dle-man— a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party 
and  plunders  the  other,  till,  having  obtained 
a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he 
mm  out,  **  Let  us  have  no  party  questions, 
fell  Sfity  of  tenure." 

^Ab  bard  to  say  which  galled  Peel  the 
«j^^^HlJh»  oppodtton  of  *  large  section  of 


his  own  followers,  or  the  patronizing  sup- 
port which  he  received  from  Lord  John  Hus- 
sell  and  the  Whigs.  He  saw,  likewise,  with 
more  of  regret  than  surprise,  tiiat  the  feeling 
out  of  doors  was  against  him.  Nor  did  he 
redeem  his  position,  whatever  benefit  he 
may  have  conferred  upon  the  state,  by  es- 
tablishing in  Ireland  what  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
denounced  as  "Godless  colleges."  Partly, 
p^haps,  on  this  accoimt,  partly  because  he 
had  sentiment,  if  not  justice,  on  his  side. 
Lord  Ashley  succeeded  in  carrying  against 
the  government  an  important  amendment 
on  the  bill  for  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  factories.  This  was  more  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  bear.  He  threatened  to 
resign.  The  Conservatives  were  neither  so 
far  irritated  as  to  desire  this,  nor  weak 
enough  to  believe  that,  as  yet,  they  could 
go  on  without  him.  The  vote  was  therefore 
rescinded.  But  when  the  same  tactics  were 
tried  again  under  similar  circumstances,  on  * 
a  question  a£fecting  the  sugar  duties,  the  is- 
sues proved  less  satisfactory.  The  House 
felt  that  it  was  treated  disrespectfully.  Mr. 
Disraeli  expressed  his  own  sentiments,  and 
the  sentiments  of  many  others,  in  a  tone 
which  wounded,  if  it  failed  to  convince ;  and 
Peel,  affecting  to  despise  what  he  could  not  • 
but  perceive  to  be  very  damaging  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  supporters,  declined  to 
reply.  It  was  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  Conservatives  were  break- 
ing up  into  two  camps;  that,  though  still 
allied,  they  were  no  longer  a  homogeneous 
body ;  and  that,  if  this  system  of  sharp  at- 
tack on  the  one  side,  and  ostentatious  con- 
tempt on  the  other,  were  continued,  the  al- 
lies would  soon  separate,  ii  they  did  not  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Anti-Com-Law 
agitators,  though  they  never  avowed  it,  took 
renewed  heart  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  schism,  and  that  Peel's  budget  of  1845, 
excellent^  as  in  the  main  it  was,  greatly 
strengthened  their  hands.  He  retained  both 
the  income-tax  and  the  duty  on  foreign  com, 
while  he  reduced  the  duties  on  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coal  for  export,  and  glass,  and  liber- 
ated entirely  four  hundred  and  thirt)-  minor 
articles — among  which  were  drugs,  including 
arsenic  and  other  poisons.  The  press,  and 
especially  the  Times,  which  had  for  some 
time  wavered,  i^w  ranged  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  League.    **  While  our  bread  is  taxedy" 
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it  was  said,  "  arsenic  is  admitted  duty  free ; 
so  that  if  we  cannot  have  food  at  the  nat- 
ural price,  we  may  have  poison  on  moderate 
terms.  .  .  .  Bones  of  cattle  are  liberated 
from  duty,  but  the  flesh  upon  them  remains 
subject  to  the  landlord's  tax;  foreign  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  furnish  us  with  every 
thing  but  meat— free  admission  is  granted 
to  their  bones,  their  hides,  their  hair,  their 
hoofs,  their  horns,  their  tails— to  every  thing 
but  their  flesh,  which  is  precisely  the  part 
of  which  we  stand  most  in  need.  Feathers, 
flock,  and  flower-roots  for  beds,  have  won 
the  favor  of  the  premier ;  but  flocks  of  sheep 
continue  under  the  appropriate  protection 
of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  distinction  maintained  by  him  be- 
tween slave-grown  and  other  sugars  fur- 
nished Mr.  Macaulay  with  an  opening  for 
one  of  his  most  successful  outpourings  of 
irony.  All  this  irritated  Peel,  because  it 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  rather  than  the 
reverse,  to  a  large  section  of  his  professed 
adherents.  They  disliked  his  measures  for 
reasons  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  in- 
sured to  them  the  hostility  of  the  Times  and 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  yet  they  made  no  secret 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  read  the 
stinging  articles  which  appeared  in  the  one, 
and  listened  to  the  diatribes  of  the  other. 
Who  can  hesitate,  with  such  evidence  before 
him,  to  believe  that  the  severance  of  PeePs 
views  from  those  of  the  old  Tory  party  was 
already  complete,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  only  anticipated  by  a  brief  space 
the  rupture  of  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  which  had  become  sooner  or 
later  inevitable  ? 

Things  were  irf  this  state  when  the  potato- 
blight  began  to  show  itself,  creating  every- 
where a  degree  of  panic  for  which  there  was 
no  just  reason.  Not  that  the  misfortune  was 
a  light  one;  far  from  it.  In  Ireland  espe- 
cially, where  the  mass  of  the  population  de- 
pended for  subsistence  upon  the  pQtato,  such 
a  failure  of  the  crop  as  threatened  could  not 
but  be  attended  with  the  greatest  inconven- 
ience. Yet  more  than  inconvenience  would 
probably  not  have  been  experienced,  had 
the  government  acted  with  becoming  energy 
on  the  occasion ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  at  this  time, 
there  was  com  enough  in  bond  to  feed  the 
whole  population  of  the  former  section  of 
the  empire  for  many  montns.    It  was  quite 


within  the  province  of  the  minister,  as  soon 
j  as  the  first  indications  of  funine  appeared, 
,to  permit,  by  order  in  council,  the  libera- 
tion of  this  com,  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  to 
suspend,  if  need  were,  the  operation  of  the 
Com  I^ws  themselves.  Or  better  still,  it 
was  competent  to  the  Cabinet,  without  any 
interference  with  these  laws,  to  make  such 
advances  from  the  treasury  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  keep  the  Irish  peasantry  employed 
on  profitable  work,  and  so  prevented  than 
from  starving.  For  either  proceeding,  im- 
der  the  circumstances,  an  act  of  indemnity 
would  have  certainly  been  obtained.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Uie  executive  govemmoit 
shrank  frt)m  both  courses.  *  The  former  ap- 
peared to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  colleagues  too 
hazardous.  They  were  apprehensive  that 
the  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  in  any 
shape  would  amount  to  a  repeal;  for  who, 
on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  would 
venture  to  propose  their  re-imposition  P  To 
the  latter  Peel  himself  was  opposed.  He 
did  not  choose  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
contracting  a  public  debt  in  order  to  retain 
a  tax  on  com.  And  so,  for  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  members  of  the  administration, 
events  were  lef^  to  take  their  course,  and 
thousands  of  persons  died  of  hunger  in  a 
country  which  overflowed  with  wealthy  and 
had  its  granaries  bursting  with  corn.  But 
we  are  anticipating. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  years  1845  and  1846— of  the 
stormy  debates  which  characterised  the  prog- 
ress of  the  parliamentary  sessions;  or  of 
the  diatribes  written  and  spoken,  which  dis- 
turbed the  public  mind  out  of  doors — Sir 
Robert  PeePs  steady  refusal  to  grant  the 
committee  for  which  Mr.  Cobden  applied, 
Mr.  Cdbden's  speech,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's 
reply,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  rejoinder,  are  prob- 
ably fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  nugority 
of  our  readers.  They  were  alike  indicative 
of  change  in  the  political  horizon,  which  the 
most  careless  could  not  fail  to  observe ;  and 
the  change,  so  foreshadowed,  was  not  slow 
in  making  itself  felt  The  sliding-scale  was 
maintained  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Vil- 
hers  and  the  entire  Whig  and  Free-trade 
party ;  but  it  was  maintained  amid  an  om- 
inous silence  on  the  part  of  the  minister. 
It  subsequently  came  out  that  already,  be- 
fore the  potato  disease  had  developed  itself, 
I  the  minister  was  convinced  of  the  impolicy 
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of  Com  Laws  in  any  shape.  Why  did  he 
not  then,  if  not  before,  make  a  frank  avowal 
of  principle  to  his  followers  P  Because  it  was 
then  too  late.  Angry  passions  were  roused 
on  all  sides,  which  no  amount  of  frankness 
now  could  haye  availed  to  appease. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  August,  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  The  summer  had  been  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  weather  still  continued  in- 
clement. The  promise  of  the  harvest  was, 
in  every  respect,  a  bad  one ;  and  all  over 
Europe  the  same  evil  report  was  heard. 
Still  the  Com  Laws  remained  unchanged, 
the  House  of  Commons  having  refused  to 
substitute  for  the  sliding-scale  a  fixed  duty, 
first  of  Ss.y  next  of  5«.  per  quarter.  There 
was  fierce  agitation  in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  in  London ;  and  suddenly,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  Lord  John  Russell's  mem* 
arable  letter  to  his  constituents  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  was  the  last  straw  which  broke 
the  camel's  back.  It  enunciated  to  the  pub- 
lic opinions  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  en- 
deavoring at  this  very  time  to  recommend 
to  his  colleagues  for  adoption.  On  the  25th 
the  Cabinet  met,  and  the  question  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  repeal  was  debated ;  but  Peel 
eould  not  carry  a  majority  with  him.  Not 
even  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  duke  to 
follow  his  guidance  could  prevail  upon  more 
than  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Bfr.  Sidney  Herbert  to  vote  with  him.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  therefore.  Peel  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  queen,  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  concerning  the  fitness  of  which, 
in  every  point  of  view,  grave  doubts  may  be 
entertained.  For  not  only  were  all  his  own 
opinions  on  the  question  of  repeal  stated, 
but  a  sort  of  history  was  given  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  Cabinet,  which  prevented  his  act- 
ing on  these  opinions.  And  then  the  writer 
added*-"  Your  majesty  can,  if  you  think  fit, 
make  this  communication  known  to  the  min- 
ister who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
may  be  honored  by  your  majesty's  confi- 
dence.**  In  other  words,  "  I  am  desirous  not 
only  that  your  majesty  should  yourself  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  Uiese  circum- 
stances, but  that  you  should  make  them 
known  to  the  minister  who,  as  my  succes- 
sor, may  be  honored  by  your  majesty's  con- 
fidence." It  was  this  indirect  request  to  the 
sovereign  that  she  would  explain  to  his  suc- 
;  ^  differences  in  her  Cabinet,  and  the 
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causes  of  them,  which  gave  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  letter  its  somewhat  equivocal  charac- 
ter ;  for  it  not  only  broke  up  the  Conserva- 
tive administration,  a  catastrophe  tfhich  was, 
perhaps,  inseparable  just  then  from  the  res- 
ignation of  Peel  himself,  but  it  rendered  the 
formation  of  any  other  ministry  not  pledged  ' 
to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  impossible. 
Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  a  measure  of  such  impor- 
tance that  only  by  passing  it  the  constitu- 
tion could  be  preserved,  then  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  a  Conservative  minister  for 
preferring  to  the  life  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  at  the  head,  the  life  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  But  surely,  on  no  other  or  Hghter 
gr(Amds— on  no  grounds  of  mere  expedi- 
ency, or  convenience,  or  even  of  the  balance 
of  fiscal  good  to  the  coimtry  over  fiscal  evil — 
can  an  act  be  founded  which  destroyed  at  a 
blow  all  confidence  between  man  and  man, 
if  it  did  not  take  away  all  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  honor  of  public  men  in  generaL 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel's  inconsistencies  in  this  matter.  Af- 
ter throwing  the  game,  as  it  were,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs,  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  win  it.  As  if  it  had  been  his  object 
not  merely  to  throw  out,  but  to  destroy  the 
Tory  party,  he  insisted  on  doing  himself,  as 
a  Tory  minister,  what,  by  a  little  cordial  co- 
operation as  a  private  member  of  Parliament, 
he  eould  have  enabled  the  Whigs  to  efiect 
far  better.  What  were  his  motives  P  Was 
he  influenced  by  pure  love  of  country  P  Or 
did  he  desire  to  have  his  own  name  associ- 
ated with  a  fiscal  arrangement  which  he  had 
learned  to  regard  with  a  species  of  political 
idolatry  P  Or  was  anger  towards  the  party, 
from  which  of  late  he  had  suffered  so  many 
personal  mortifications,  busy  within  him? 
Peo^de  will  answer  these  questions  accord- 
ing to  the  general  estimate  which  they  form 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  For  ourselves^ 
we  are.  free  to  confess  that  we  believe  Peel 
to  have  been  under  the  pressure,  not  of  any 
one  feeling,  but  of  many,  on  this  occasion. 
And  we  believe,  further,  looking  not  only  to 
his  own  reputation  and  influence,  but  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  which  he  sin- 
cerely loved,  that  he  committed  even  a  greater 
mistake  in  preventing  the  formation  of  Lord 
John's  government,  than  he  did  when  he 
compelled  the  members  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration to  shipwreck  both  themselves  and 
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their  party,  by  speaking  and  TOting  at  his 
pleasure  in  the  teeth  of  their  long-oherished 
and  still  avowed  conTictions. 

It  wil>  be  seen  that  in  handling  this  del- 
icate matter  we  have  carefully  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  Corn  Laws,  as  part  of  the 
commercial  system  of  this  country.  If  pro- 
tective duties  affecting  human  food  be  mis- 
chievous, then  as  the  original  enactment  of 
Corn  Laws  was  a  blunder,  so  their  repeal,  as 
soon  as  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  it, 
became  a  duty ;  and  if  a  duty,  then  it  was 
right  to  go  through  with  it  at  all  hazards. 
But  the  style  of  oratory  which  prevailed  at 
the  time,  the  determination  to  connect  re- 
peal with  the  Irish  famine,  was  the  merest 
claptrap.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion, the  lepeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  quite 
worthless.  All  that  could  be  dcme  to  feed 
the  Ldsh  was  already  done  befcMre  the  ques- 
tion came  under  discussion  in  Parliament. 
First  the  general  public,  and  then  the  gov- 
ernment, acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  and  money  was  raised,  and 
committees  of  relief  formed,  which  purchased 
Indian-corn,  and  brought  food  within  the 
rea(^  of  those  who,  being  witliout  money  of 
th^  own,  were  just  as  little  able  to  buy 
cheap  bread  as  dear.  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  great  measure  could  have 
any  effect  on  the  condition  of  Lreland.  The 
duties  on  foreign  com  were  not  removed  at 
once.  The  law,  on  the  contrary,  settled  that 
they  should  go  through  a  gradual  process  of 
diminution,  which  was  to  reach  the  point  of 
extinction  after  three  years ;  and  three  years 
of  continued  famine,  assmning  that  the  Com 
Laws  were  in  any  measure  the  causes  of  it, 
would  have  been  just  as  fatal  to  the  genera- 
tion made  subject  to  it  as  thirty  years.  The 
Irish  famine  was  a  tiling  card  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  League.  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  j&iends  made  the  best  use  of  it  But 
sucKreasonings  as  these  ought  not  to  have 
had  any  weight  with  «tatesaien  of  Sir  Bob- 
ert Peel's  calibre ;  and,  m  ^te  of  his  own 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  they  hadany  weight 
with  Sir  Robert  himself.  I 

There  seems  no  reason  ftny  longer  to  I 
doubt,  that  when,  in  1842,  Peel  introduced 
his  first  modifications  into  the  tariff,  he ' 
looked  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  prin-  i 


oiples  of  free  trade  as  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  famous  letter  to  the  merchanto 
of  an  obscure  town  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
indicates  as  much ;  and  all  his  proceeding, 
subsequently  to  the  arrangements  ther^n 
referred  to,  corroborate  that  testimony.  Jx 
is  clear,  aiso,  that  he  contemplated  the  sub- 
stitution, to  a  considerable  extent,  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation,  as  a  permanent  fiscal 
arrangement.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wroi^  in  adopting  these  views,  is  not  the 
question  now  before  us ;  but,  loc^ng  bodi 
to  his  own  past  and  his  own  future,  he  was, 
in  our  opinion,  decidedly  wrong  in  the  mode 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
Ibct.  Never  was  minister  more  popular,  never 
had  minister  more  power  than  he  to  b^id  the 
opinions  of  others  to  his  own,  had  he  set 
about  the  operation,  on  his  first  assumpdoii 
of  office,  in  a  right  spirit  There  was  suefa 
a  feeling  oi  triumph  in  1842,  such  a  sense 
of  relief  from  the  burden  of  Whig  misroky 
that  men  were  ready  to  take  up  and  to  lay 
down  almost  any  political  opinions  at  h£i 
bidding.  Pitt  or  Canning,  circumstanced  as 
he  then  was,  would  have  done  all  that  he 
did,  and  more  too,  yet  carried  the  best  wishes 
of  his  adherents  along  with  him.  Pitt  or 
Canning  would  have  hsid  no  needless  reserve 
in  any  of  his  dealings.  Their  steps  in  ad* 
vance  would  have  been  taken  gradually,  and 
never  without  previous  commimication  with 
their  supporters.  They  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  incredulous  that  the  constitotiott 
of  1832  could  not  be  worked  on  the  same 
princifdes  with  the  constitution  of  1822 1 
and  by  representing  each  concession  as  an 
experiment,  they  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  allowed  to  follow  ^e  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations  to  the  end.  But  Peel  wa* 
incapable  of  this.  He  could  not  unbend* 
or  open  his  nnnd  even  to  those  immediately 
about  him.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
argue  the  propriety  of  schemes  which  his 
deliberate  jud^ent  approved,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  him,  therefore, 
to  cajole,  so  to  speak,  the  great  Tory  party 
into  doing  right,  was  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. Henoe  every  act  of  his,  even  when 
its  abstract  wisdom  might  be  admitted,  gave 
ofienoe.  Nobody  likes  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, even  once :  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
time  after  time,  and  time  after  time  to  have 
the  mortification  of  eating  his  own  words, 
or  ootragiDg  hia  own  prejudices,  beooiaee  la 
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the  end  an  intolerable  bondage, 
oould  not  bear  it. 

B«tt  another  conrie  was  open  to  Ped.  He 
eould  not  &il  to  perceive,  from  what  followed 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth  and  the  second 
rmsion  of  the  tariff,  that  the  confideiMje  of 
the  party  in  their  leader  was  gone.  All  his 
serrices  during  the  years  of  opposition 
seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  ominons  mur- 
murs referring  to  the  treason,  as  it  was 
called,  of  1829,  were  again  heard.  So  eariy, 
indeed,  as  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1846,  he  had  been  plainly  told  that  he  was 
betraying  the  Parliament  which  brou^ 
him  into  power,  and  that  a  Conservatiye 
gOTemment  under  his  guidance  was  an  or* 
ganized  hypocrisy.  He  had  no  right,  after 
this,  to  keep  his  place  as  the  head  of  the 
Tory  party.  Then,  and  not  one  day  later, 
he  should  have  amiounced,  at  all  eyents  to 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  his  purpose  of  re* 
pealing  the  Com  Laws  ;  and  if  he  failed  to 
carry  them  along  with  him,  he  ought  to  have 
retired  from  office.  But  here,  again,  the  de- 
Ibetsin  Peel's  character  as  a  politician  prored 
too  strong  for  him.  He  seems  aeyer  to  hare 
understood  the  importance,  in  a  free  state, 
of  fidelity  to  party ;  fidelity,  not  in  tiie  sense 
which  is  too  often  applied  to  the  term,— >Tk., 
a  blind  adherence  to  opinions  once  expressed, 
— Imt  fidelity  implying  tenderness  fbr  the 
personal  feelings  and  due  respect  ft)r  the 
judgments  of  those  with  whom  we  act 
^Though  hi  trcm  adopting  M.  Ooizofs  esti- 
mate either  of  the  general  merits  or  deaier- 
its  of  the  subject  of  his  panegyric,  we  en- 
ttrdy  assent  to  tlie  truth  of  the  fbUowing 
dbecinratioos : — 

«  This  judicious  politician,'*  he  sSjs, "  this 
ddlfbl  tactician,  this  consummate  financier, 
tins  reesoner  who  had  so  marvellous  a  knowl- 
edge of  party,  this  orator  who  was  often  so 
eloquent,  and  always  so  powerfiil,  did  not 
know  how  to  live  on  intimate  terms  with  his 
party,  to  imbue  them  beforehand  with  his 
ideas,  to  animate  them  with  his  spirit,  to 
associate  them  with  his  designs  as  well  as 
with  his  successes,  with  the  working^  of  his 
mind  as  well  as  with  the  chances  of  his  for- 
tene.  He  was  cold,  tadtum,  and  solitary 
in  d»e  midst  of  his  army,  and  almost  equally 
«o  in  the  midst  of  his  MafL  It  was  his 
maxim  that  it  was  better  to  make  concessions 
*to  his  enemies  than  to  his  friends.  The  day 
came  when  he  had  to  demand  great  conces- 
sions from  his  friends — not  for  himself,  for 
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which  he  had  warmly  at  heart.  He  fbund 
them  cold  in  their  turn,  not  prepared  to  yield, 
and  strangers  to  the  transK>rmations  which 
he  had  himself  undergone.  He  was  not  in 
a  position  to  make  them  share  his  views,  and 
to  bring  them  to  a  necessary  compromise.'' 

And  yet  this  man  was,  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  amiable  and  excellent — a 
true  and  devoted  husband,  an  affectionate 
fether,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  a  hearty 
promoter  of  all  that  had  a  tendency  to  better 
the  condition  of  others.  No  doubt,  even  in 
his  private  virtues  he  was  still  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  could  not  grant  a  small  endow- 
ment to  a  book-club  in  Tamworth,  without 
annexing  to  it  conditions  which  marked  him 
as  the  benefactor.  He  turned  the  first  sod 
on  Uie  opening  of  the  Trent  Valley  line  of 
railway  with  the  same  verbosity  which  char- 
acterized his  establishment  of  one  of  those 
ecclesiastieal  structures  whidi,  after  him  and 
his  bill,  are  still  caUed  the  «  Peel  Parishes." 
Hospitable  and  kind,  he  was  yet  shy  even 
in  Ms  own  house;  and  in  the  houses  of 
others  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  clofA  com- 
munion with  any  one.  We  have  seen  Mm, 
when  we  were  guests  together  in  the  same 
mansion,  sit,  of  an  evening,  quite  apart  fi'om 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  read ;  and  that, 
too,  though  the  company  consisted,  in  part 
at  least,  of  the  very  persons  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Such 
a  man  ought  to  have  been  an  aristocrat. 
"W^  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  with 
great  knowledge,  great  caution,  great  expe- 
rience, he  was  not  fit  to  be  an  English  min* 
istcr.  His  policy  may  have  been — whatever 
be  the  measure  taken  of  it— beneficial  in  no 
common  degree  to  the  coimtry ;  but  it  was 
carried  through  at  such  an  expense  of  lacer- 
ated affections  and  broken  political  ties,  that 
it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether  the  good 
received  has  not  been  secured  at  too  costly 
a  price. 

We  need  not  go  on  with  this  sketch.  Hav- 
ing baffled  Lord  John,  Peel  resumed  office, 
and  carried,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Whigs,  his  great  measure,  against 
the  voices  of  two-thirds  of  his  own  party. 
He  could  not  expect  to  escape,  in  doing  so, 
the  censure  of  those  who  charged  him  with 
having  betrayed  them.  It  was  poured  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  with 
no  sparing  hand,  and  in  terms  which  the  heat 


he  tought  none,  but  ior  the  public  interest,  j  of  the  moment  might  in  some  d^;ree  palli- 
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ate,  but  which  admits  of  no  deliberate  justi- 
fication. All  sober-minded  men,  not  thrown 
into  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  regretted 
this  violence  at  the  time ;  all,  even  the  more 
prominent  actors  in  the  scene,  regret  it  now. 
But  surely,  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  end 
of  angry  feeling.  To  Sir  Robert  PeePs  mer- 
its, ^ter  the  sad  accident  which  removed 
'him  from  among  us,  none  bore  more  willing 
testimony  than  those  who,  in  1846,  cut  him 
most  deeply  with  their  irony.  And  surely, 
when -the  brother  of  the  statesman  so  abused 
finds  it  possible  to  act  again  with  them,  not 
in  the  House  only  but  in  the  Cabinet,  it  ill 
becomes  the  friends  of  that  statesman,  no 
matter  how  attached,  to  stand  upon  their  old 
grudges. 

Sir  Robert  carried  his  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  five  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  proposed  the  second  reading  of  a 
bill  for  the  repression  of  acts  of  violence 
and  disorder  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  sup- 
ported on  the  first  reading,  which  came  on 
before  the  Com  Bill  was  proposed,  by  a  major- 
ity of  •ne  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes  ;  he 
now  found,  as  indeed  he  expected  to  do,  the 
great  bulk  of  these  ready  to  oppose  him. 
The  Conservative  party,  imder  the  guidance 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  gave  free  scope  to 
their  indignation ;  and,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  avenging  themselves  on  the  minis- 
ter, threw  out  the  bill  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-three  votes.  Sir  Robert  took  the 
defeat  with  calmness  and  dignity ;  not  one 
angry  word  escaped  him.  He  waited  in  the 
House  till  the  result  of  the  division  was  an- 
nounced, and  then,  amid  profound  silence, 
withdrew.  There  was  no  cheering  on  either 
side.  The  Conservatives  knew  that  the  vic- 
tory which  they  had  won  wOuld  not,  in  its 
results,  work  them  good.  The  Whigs  and 
Radicals,  conscious  that  no  share  of  the 
merits  of  success  belonged  to  them,  showed 
little  gladness  and  no  disposition  to  triumph. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  both  parties  heard 
that  Peel's  foreign  policy  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  the  differences  which  had 
threatened  at  one  time  to  plunge  England 
and  America  into  a  war,  were  reconciled. 

From  the  day  of  his  resignation  of  office, 
up  to  that  on  which  the  fatal  accident  oc- 
curred to  him,  Peel  maintained,  or  endeav- 
ored to  do  so,  an  independent  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  gave  his  support  to  Lord  John  Rus- 


sell's administration.  He  aided  the  govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  to 
introduce  poor  laws  into  Ireland,  and  to 
carry  through,  in  1847,  a  Coercion  Bill  simi- 
lar in  its  details  to  that  which  they  had  en- 
abled the  angry  Tories  to  throw  out  in  1846. 
In  a  like  spirit  he  supported  the  increased 
grant  which  Lord  John  proposed  for  educa- 
tion ;  and  not  only  voted,  but  spoke  in  favor 
of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament. It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  npw  at 
length  he  felt  himself  free  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  his  own  judgment.  Finally, 
he  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  measure, 
which  the  government  first  resisted,  but 
which  it  afterwards  took  up  and  carried 
through — ^the  establishment  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  which  has  done  more 
to  remedy  the  worst  social*  evils  of  Ireland 
than  all  the  other  laws  which  Parliament  has 
passed  since  the  union  of  the  two  legisla- 
tures. All  this  was  directly  at  variance  with 
the  rigid  obstructiveness  for  which  his  ene- 
mies had  labored  to  give  him  credit,  and  it 
very  much  increased  the  hostility  of  the 
more  prejudiced  among  his  former  support- 
ers. Yet  it  was  quite  in  accord  witii  the 
whole  tum  of  his  mind.  "Robert,"  his 
father  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  Whig  in  him  ;  he  must  be  care- 
fully trained  to  become  a  Tory."  Certainly, 
if  by  Whig  the  old  man  meant  a  statesman 
of  large  views  on  all  questions  not  affecting 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
right ;  but  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
expression,  it  applies  rather  to  Tories  than 
to  Whigs— certainly  to  Tories  of  the  school 
of  Pitt,  in  which  Peel  had  been  carefully 
educated. 

j     So  public  matters  went  on.  Peel  holding 
himself  aloof  from  any  connection  with  the 
I  Whigs,  though  generally  supporting  them 
;  in  their  home  policy,  when  the  Don  Pacifico 
'  question  arose,  and  Lord  Palmerston*s  treat- 
,  ment  of  the  little  helpless  kingdom  of  Greece 
!  gave  offence  to  France,  and  was  condemned 
by  more  than  the  Tory  party  in  England, 
Under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Stanley,  the 
House  of  Lords  passed  upbn  it  a  formal 
vote  of  censure,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  every  disposition  to  repeat 
the  blow.    But  the  catastrophe  of  a  change, 
of  ministers,  which  nobody  in  truth  desired, 
was  prevented  by  the  co-operation  with  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  Radicals. 
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The  learned  gentleman  moTed  that  "the 
principles  on  which  the  foreign  poHcy  of  her 
majesty's  government  have  heen  regulated, 
haye  been  such  as  are  calculated  to  maintain  , 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  this  country,  and, 
in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  to  preserve 
peace  between  England  and  the  varibus  na-  | 
tions  of  the  world."  This  was  a  declaration 
which  wounded  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sensitive 
nature.  He  accepted  it,  as  bringing  the 
foreign  policy  of  past  governments,  of  many 
of  ^Kdch  he  had  been  himself  a  member,  into 
unfavorable  comparison  with  that  of  the 
present  government ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  debate  he  rose  to  protest  against  its 
adoption.  He  was  listened  to  with  breath- 
less attention — ^for  neither  section  of  the 
House  knew  which  side  he  was  going  to 
espouse ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  men  said 
and  affected  to  believe,  his  moral  influence, 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  had  never 
been  more  commanding  thian  at  that  mo- 
ment. When,  therefore,  he  declared,  "I 
will  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  protest 
against  the  resolution,  the  carrying  of  which, 
I  believe,  will  give  a  false  impression  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this 
country,  and  will  establish  a  principle  which 
you  cannot  put  into  execution  without  im- 
minent danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,"  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  House  was  electrified.  The  minis- 
ters felt  that  the  staff  which  had  so  long 
contributed,  at  least,  to  support  them,  was 
gone ;  while  the  Conservatives  looked  to 
Peel  once  more,  as  a  far  sounder  politician 
and  truer  Englishman  and  Tory,  than  the 
strong  prejudices  to  which  they  had  of  late 
yielded  themselves  up,  permitted  them  to 
tee  that  he  was. 

Ministers  carried  the  resolution,  however, 
by  a  majority  of  forty-six  votes.  It  was  well 
that  they  did.  The  Opposition — ^broken  up 
into  fira^cnts,  one  of  which  was  called  a 
party  without  a  leader;  another,  leaders 
without  a  party — ^was  by  no  means  in  a  con- 
dition to  profit  by  success,  had  it  been 
achieved.  But  without  aU  doubt,  the  effect 
of  the  discussion  was-  very  materially  to 
abate  the  bitterness  of  the  alienation  which 
kept  the  best  and  wisest  of  Peel's  old  friends 
apart  from  their  old  leader. 

The  debate  of  which  we  have  spoken  be- 
gan in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  28th  of 
June.    Daylight  had  come  in  on  Saturday 
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the  29th,  when  Peel  quitted  the  House,  sat- 
isfied with  the  success  which  he  had  achieved, 
and  more  cheerful  in  consequence,  than  he 
had  appeared  to  be  after  any  other  debate 
since  Uie  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Having 
rested  a  few  hours  in  bed,  he  went  about 
noon  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  commission 
which  was  to  arrange  for  the  great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  about  five 
o'clock  rode  out,  attended  by  a  groom,  to 
take  his  usual  exercise  in  the  Park.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  Miss  Ellis,  who 
was  likewise  on  horseback,  when  his  horse 
suddenly  shied  and  swerved  round,  and  Sir 
Robert,  always  a  loose  and  rather  inelegant 
rider,  was  thrown  violently  over  the  animal's 
head.  A  medical  gentleman  from  Glasgow 
happened  to  be  near,  and  with  some  other 
persons  ran  immediately  to  lift  him  up.  Be- 
ing asked  whether  he  were  hurt,  he  replied, 
with  a  heavy  groan,  "  Yes,  very  much ; " 
and  before  a  carriage  could  be  procured,  he 
fainted.  In  this  state  he  was  lifted  into 
Mrs.  Lucas'  carriage,  where  he  soon  recov- 
ered his  senses,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
better.  But  the  mortal  blow  was  given. 
He  was  conveyed  slowly  to  his  residence  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  and  laid  upon  a  sofa  in 
the  library.  He  never  quitted  that  room 
alive.  Always,  even  in  health,  nervously 
sensitive  to  pain,  he  would  not  submit  to 
any  close  examination  of  the  nature  of  his 
hurts ;  and  when  his  medical  attendants  had 
set  the  collar-bone,  in  which  a  fracture  was 
discovered,  he  became  so  irritable  under  the 
pressure  of  the  bandages  that  they  were 
forced  to  remove  them.  The  consequence 
wi^s,  that  with  all  the  skill  and  science  of 
London  at  his  service,  he  left  nature  to  take 
her  course,  and-  died  in  great  agony  from 
congestion  of  the  lung ;  upon  which,  after 
all  was  over,  it  was  discovered  that  a  broken 
rib  was  pressing. 

The  outline  which  we  have  endeavored  in 
a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  to  sketch,  will 
have  cqnveyed  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a 
more  accurate  view  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  char- 
acter, as  it  represents  itself  to  our  minds, 
than  could  be  given  by  any  formal  summing 
up,  however  elaborately  and  skilfully  pre- 
pared. It  would  be  too  much  to  speak  of 
him  as  oi^  of  England's  greatest  statesmen. 
He  possessed  Httle  originality  of  mind,  and 
no  genius.  But  he  was  painstaking,  able,  in- 
dustrious, unprejudiced,  honest  in  the  best 
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sense  of  that  term,  and  incapable  of  mean- 
ness. In  spite  of  the  pains  which  were  taken 
to  settle  his  opinions  in  early  life,  he  seems 
never  to  have  wholly  surrendered  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  others.  Indeed,  his  na- 
ture was  one  of  those  which  mature  tiiem- 
selves  very  slowly,  and  are  therefore  open  to 
the  charge,  often  very  ill-founded,  of  having 
no  fixed  principles  to  guide  them.  How 
gradual,  yet  how  steady,  were  the  advances 
which  he  made  towards  the  adoption  of  those 
views  of  comm^cial  pdicy  which  are  now 
everywhere  in  the  ascendant.  How,  by  little 
and  Httle,  the  conviction  seems  to  have 
dawned  upon  him  that  men's  religious  opin- 
ions ought  not  of  themselves  to  present  any 
impediment  to  their  possession  of ■  politiosil 
power.  Yet  no  man  of  his  age  cared  more 
for  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes ; 
and  it  would  be  to  do  him  great  wrong  were 
we  to  question  his  firm  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Peel's  defects  were  tiiose  of  tem- 
perament merely.  He  was  constitutionally 
shy  and  proud.  He  could  neither  give  uot 
receive  unshackled  familiarity.  His  manner 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  anywhere  else.  ELis  anxiety 
always  to  represent  himself  as  actuated  by 
ike  lofdest  motives,  and  as  sacrificing  incli- 
nation and  the  ties  of  friendship  to  duty, 
amounted  to  positive  Pecksniffianism.  Itwas 
this  weakness  of  temper,  doubtless,  which 
made  him  resent  as  a  wrong  done  person- 


ally to  himself  any  thing  like  remonstranee 
against  his  plans,  whether  of  public  policy  or 
private  patronage.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  ostentatious  rejection  of  titles  of  honor 
for  his  children  as  well  as  for  himself.  There 
is  as  much  of  snobbishness  in  the  pride 
which  afiects  to  despise  rank  to  which  it  has 
not  been  bom,  as  in  the  folly  which  worships 
rank  for  its  own  sake.  Peel  exhibited  this 
weakness  in  his  will,  and  seemed  at  least  to 
be  oiten  under  its  influence  in  society.  He 
had  many  admirers,  therefore,  but  few  friends. 
Still  he  was  a  man  of  whom,  with  all  his  short- 
comings, England  has  cause  to  be  proud ;  and 
whose  name  vdll  go  down  to  posterity  among 
the  ablest  and  most  disinterested*  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  tiie  management 
of  her  afifairs. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  words 
about  the  charming  volume  which  has  fur- 
nished us  with,  the  opportunity  of  writing 
this  paper  ;  it  cannot  &il  to  be  largely  and 
pleasantly  read.  We  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Sir  Lawrence  in  the  estimate  which  he 
forms  of  his  r^ative's  character  and  abil- 
ities. We  think  that  he  has  considerably 
underestimated  the  latter ;  and  we  are  not 
qiute  sure  that  a  man  so  genial  as  he,  could 
ftiUy  appreciate  either  the  lights  or  shades 
in  ^e  former.  But  he  evidently  sat  down 
to  his  task  determined  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  feelings,  and  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  as  creditable  to  his  heart  as 
to  his  head. 


Qua  notice  of  the  Savonarola  BiUe  has 
brought  us  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  an 
Eoglit^h  gentleman,  resident  of  Florence  daring 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  took  the  opportunity 
of  employing,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Italian 
copyist  of  great  skill  to  make  a  transcript  of  all 
the  writings  of  Savonarola  contained  in  the  Bi- 
ble to  which  our  notice  referred— that  printed  at 
Bosii,  in  1491,  and  preserved  in  the  Magiiabec- 
chian  Library.  The  copy  thus  mad^f  these 
writings  occupies  s^ven  hundred  and  nfty-three 
pages  in  small  folio ;  it  is  most  distinctly  and 


beautifally  written,  with  all  the  abbreviations  ex- 
pressed in  full,  so  that  the  work  may  be  read 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  owner  ofthis  tran- 
script, we  understand,  intends  giving  it  to  one 
of  our  Universities,  or  to  some  omer  public  body, 
in  Order  that,  under  their  sanction,  the  whole,  or 

f)art  of  it,  may  be  published,  either  in  the  Latin  ^ 
nngnage,  in  which  it  is  written,  or  in  Uie  Eng- 
lish translation.  In  either  case,  we  dare  say  the 
Italians  will  speedily  translate  it  into  tbeir'own 
tongue ;  for  they  are  naturallv  very  onxions  just 
now  to  become  possessed  of  the  views  of  their 
great  Reformer.— ^^IMefMmm. 
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From  Tbe  Dublin  TJnlTersity  Magazine. 
A    STORY    OF    THK  VOSTE    RESTANTE. 

Fr<jm  Sir  Caspar  Monddon  to   William 
Lawrence,  Esq. 

My  dear  Lawrence, — ^I  wrote  to  you  last 
week  from  Rome. 

Tou  have  not  been  spared  my  impressionB 
of  St.  Peter's.  I  was  not  aallamed  to  teU< 
you  of  my  admiration  of  this  noble  straot- 
ure,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  is  a  mis* 
take.  I  grew  classical  at  the  capitol  and 
the  Appian  way,  and  expansive  on  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Campagna  f  but  it  is  none  of 
these  things  I  have  now  to  tell  you.  Law- 
rence, I  must  leave  Borne.  The  one  thing 
has  h^pened  that  would  drive  me  forth  even 
from  Paradise.  The  one  being  is  here  that 
I  would  go  to  Siberia  to  avoid !  You  guess 
whom  I  mean ;  her  name-— even  to  you — 
never  passes  my  lips ;  and  it  was  a  torture 
to  me  to  inquire  even  what  were  her  move- 
ments, except  so  far  as  to  avoid  her. 

This  I  thought  I  had  securely  done  by 
coming  to  BcHne— a  place  which,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  was  never  the  least  associated 
with  her  in  mj  mind.  And  now  that  I  know, 
or  think,  she  is  here,  the  question  is  ever  be- 
fore me  with  a  strange  pertinaci^ :  does  she 
know  I  am  here  P  Does  she  avoid  all  chance 
of  meeting  me  as  sedulously  as  I  do  her  P 

Our  encounter  happened  thus :  I  went  to 
inquire  about  seeing  the  statues  of  the  Vati- 
can by  torchlight,  and  was  told,  at  Piale's 
library,  that  I  might  join  a  party  that  even- 
ing. 

it  was  a  rainy,  moonless  evening,  when 
tbe  ominous  number  of  thirteen  visitors 
landed  from  their  respective  carriages  at  the 
side  entrance }  up  the  wide  slopes  and  steps 
we  went,  the  rain  drippins  on  us  as  we 
passed  the  open  courts,  and  the  long,  un- 
&gfattfd  vistas,  peopled  with  statues,  looked 
**  sad  and  strange,''  I  thought,-  as  we  passed 
on. 

Most  of  the  people  knew  one  another,  and 
there  was  enough  talk  going  on  to  allow 
some  strangers  like  myself^  who  had  been 
admitted  to  make  up  the  number,  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  dmi  light  of  occasional 
lamps,  like  shadows  ofthe  rest. 

We  went  on  to  the  iron  doors,  where  there 
was  a  stand,  and  we  were  counted  through 
like  sheep,  thirteen,  neither  more  nor  less ; 
only  Mr.  Milton  Smith,  a  sculptor  of  fame 
ana  fashion,  attended  as  cicerone  to  the 
psrty,  and  to  direct  the  torch-bearers  in  the 
proper  artistical  way,  to  throw  the  light. 

There  miay  be  presentiments ;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  them  no  longer.  Surely,  in  this  case 
there  should  have  been  iosie  consciousness 
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of  the  vicinity  of  two  persons  like  us :  the 
"  us  "  never  to  be  pronounced  again. 

I  was  soon  in  the  wondrous  world  of  art ; 
forgetting  the  tattle  about  me,  to  listen  only 
to  the  lon^. silence  of  ages  between  me  and' 
the  mysterious  forms  of  beauty  around. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  seeing  the  statues 
by  torchlight  is  not  a  lighting  up  of  the 
vast  halls  of  the  Vatican,  but  a  covered  light 
at  the  end  of  a  pole,  directed  on  each  par- 
ticular statue  selected,  so  as  to  throw  out 
its  forms  in  strong  relief  of  light  and  shade. 
The  gigantic  lanthom  seems  more  like  a 
sheaf  of  wax  candles,  all  lighted  together ; 
and  it  has  to  be  several  times  renewed. 

We  had  passed  on  thus  to  the  Demos- 
thenes— ^that  noblest  expression  of  the  mas- 
tery of  soul  over  body,  of  mind  over  mere 
form — ^with  its  clasped  hands.  Of  course, 
they  were  originally  firmly  clasped,  and  not, 
as  it  is  restored,  holding  the  scroll.  (What  an 
appealing  and  eommamiing  look !)  Then  to 
the  love^"  Venus  Anadyomene,  graceful  and 
full  of  human  coquettishness,  a  lovely  and 

Serfect  Eve;  but  not  a  goddess  like  the 
[edicean  Venus.  Then  came  the  Minerva 
Medica,  passionless,  calm,  thoughtM,  and 
<<  strong-minded."  The  Cupid  genius  ofthe 
Vatican,  which  arrested  me,  often  as  I  had 
seen  it  befbre,  even  after  the  torch-bearers 
had  marched  off.  What  artist  ever,  before 
or  since,  conveyed  to  a  fiace  so  childish  such 
intensity  of  feeling,  such  divine  compassion 
and  love  \  I  thought  involuntarily  of  some 
of  Fra  Angelico's  infant  Christs,  and  then  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  "IsobePs  Child."  But  I 
will  not  fill  my  letter  with  art  discussions. 
We  passed  on.    Mr;  Milton' Smith  was  elo^ 

3uent  about  restorations,  and  the  yoimg  la- 
ies  fluttered  about  the  torch  like  mothq, 
asking  small  questions,  and  being  told  what 
to  admire.  Li  reality  he  was  more  eloquent 
than  they  deserved,  and  spoke  like  a  true  art- 
ist. We  pasMd  on  to  the  Nile,  fantastic  as 
an  old  fairly  tale,  yet  with  the  stem  gran- 
deur of  the  primeval  time  of  art. 

After  this  I  saw  no  more.  Listen,  Law- 
rence !  I  had  kept  aloof  from  the  group 
with  mote  than  m^  usual  dread  of  acquaint- 
ance-making, looungpast  them,  straighten 
to  the  lighted  statues.  But  I  was  at  last 
aware  of  a  figure  in  the  dusk,  behind  the 
torch-bearers,  a  lady,  who  seemed  also  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  and  to  hang  behind 
the  partT.  I  did  not  hear  her  speak  to  anv 
one.  She  wore  a  dark,  fhll  cloak,  which 
concealed  her  figure,  and  a  large  hat,  with 
a  deep  veil-like  lace  round  the  edge,  just 
thrown  up  in  front  so  as  not  to  impede  her 
sighu 

1  should  not  have  noticed  her  more  than 
the  others,  but  that  just  herei  at  the  statue  of 
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the  Nile,  I  observed  she  was  writiiig,  or 
drawing,  in  a  small  book  she  held  close  to 
her  eyes,  and  in  which  she  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed, that  the  party  moved  on,  and  left 
her  alone  almost  m  the  dark.  I  then  first 
observed,  or  fancied,  she  would  not  pass  me, 
but  lingered  purposely  out  of  the  lignt  of  the 
torches.  I  walked  slowly,  and  sne  more 
slowly  still,  and  tutned  her  head  away  when 
I  looked  back.  At  length  not  to  be  left  en- 
tirely, she  moved  more  quickly  on,  and 
passed  me  with  her  head  averted. 

As  she  passed  something  rang  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  rebounded  to  my  feet.  I  picked 
it  up,  and  felt,  more  than  saw  it  was  a  gold 

bracelet  belonging  to .    What  can  one 

believe  of  presentiments  and  spiritual  per- 
ceptions if,  up  to  that  moment,  the  idea  nad 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  unknown  lady 
was  my  wife  ? 

For  the  last  three  years  the  sum  which 
had  been  placed  at  my  banker's  for  her  use 
had  been  untouched,  and  I  had  lost  this  clue 
to  her  movements,  about  which,  indeed,  I 
had  never  inquired  but  as  a  reason  for  avoid- 
ance. The  trinket  I  held  in  my  hand  iden- 
tified her.  It  was  of  peculiar  form.  I  had 
given  it  to  her  in  the  early  days  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  she  wore  it  always ;  all  other  cost- 
lier jewels  she  had  proudly  returned.  There 
she  stood,  within  arm's  length  of  me,  the  wo- 
man who  had  wrecked  my  peace,  destroyed 
mv  faith  in  aU  Roodness ;  the  woman  whom 
I  had  once  so  idolized,  that  to  lose  her  had 

"  Worked  like  madness  in  my  brain." 

With  the  bracelet  in  my  hand  I  stood  as  if 
pierced  by  the  serpents  of  Laocoon,  equally 
torbidden  by  rigia  convention  to  give  any 
outward  sign  ofpaiii. 

I  walked  on,  following  the  rest  step  by 
step,  mechanically,  as  in  a  dream. 

la  the  hall  of  the  Apollo,  fully  lighted  by 
the  torch,  the  party  remained  together,  and 
I  could  not  resist  one  searchine  look  at  the 
laced  hat.  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind 
as  not  to  recognize  Queenie?  The  veiled 
hat  was  bent  down  and  the  face  averted. 
The  sloping  shoulders  had  grown  a  little 
filler,  the  figure  more  stately ;  but  the  pe- 
culiar grace  of  the  small  head  and  neck 
remained  imaltered.  As  I  looked,  I  felt  I 
must  rush  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  avoid 
her,  or  clasp  her  to  my  heart. 

The  first  shock  of  surprise  over,  I  became 
anxious  to  restore  the  bracelet  without  hav- 
ing to  come  forward  myself,  so  I  gave  it  to 
the  guide,  pointing  out  the  person  who  had 
dropped  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  not 
recognized  me ;  and  as  I  saw  her  receive  it 
without  looking  roimd,  I  was  almost  an- 
noyed that  I  had  not  given  it  myself,  just  to 
see  how  she  would  have  looked. 


Still  lingering  behind,  I  had  watched  the 
party  till  we  came  li^in  to  the  gates,  and 
so  down  the  broad,  sloping  steps,  where  the 
torches  were  extinguished. 

The  carriages  were  in  waiting ;  but  in  the 
sudden  darkness  I  had  lost  sight  of  the 
veiled  hat. 

I  stood  there  in  the  rain  looking  forlornly 
after  the  dispersing  carriages ;  about  six  or 
seven  fiacres  drove  up  at  once,  and  violent 
altercations  arose  as  to  which  should  take 
my  excellency  home. 

X  ou  ask  me  to  give  you  my  impressions  of 
Rome,  and  to  remember  that  you  have  never 
been  in  Italy ;  but  I  cannot  remain  in  Rome 
now.  I  shall  try  to  make  some  inquiries 
without  being  known  myself. 

Unluckily,  Hanj  Anstruther  is  here,  and 
has  constituted  himself  my  shadow.  You 
know  what  an  exceedingly  '*  inquiring  mind  " 
he  has  about  other  people's  concerns.  He 
is  much  in  society,  and  such  a  gossip  that  I 
would  not  have  lum  in  my  confidence  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 

I  will  write  again,  when  I  have  any  more 
information ;  in  the  mean  time,  address  to  me 
at  the  Poste  Restante,  Naples. 
Yours  faitlifully, 

Gaspab  Moncktok. 


Mt  dearest  Mabt, — ^You  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposinff  that  I  have  **  plenty  of 
adventures  '*  to  tell  you  in  my  lonely  and 
independent  life;  I  have  Uterally  none.  I 
think  adventures  are  like  bee-swarms,  and 
require  to  be  attracted  by  clappers,  and 
beus,  and  noises,  before  they  will  settle; 
and  there  are  so  many  oddities  among  the 
single  women  abroad,  that  one  may  do  what 
one  likes,  and  wear  what  one  likes,  without 
any  other  comment  than  that  one  is  **  fores- 
tiere ; "  and  we  certainly  make  full  use  of 
the  privile^. 

Oh,  if  time  could  go  back;  if  all  this 
lovely  Italy,  that  I  have  dreamed  of  in  my 

F'rlhood,  could  have  come  before  me  when 
could  have  enjoyed  it !    Now  it  is  but  a 
cruel  mockery. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  resolved  to 
mdke  myself  independent  of  one,  obligation 
to  whom  is  a  galhng  weight.  To  pursue  art 
with  real  purpose  I  have  come  to  Italy,  and 
I  am  beginnmg  only  now  to  arrive  at  the 
flowery  pastures  of  success  after  long  and 
somewhat  cheerless  labor. 

When  I  remember  who  it  was  that  first 
taught  me  to  think  of  art  at  all ;  whose  re- 
fined taste  and  noble  enthusiasm  awakened 
all  which  is  now  turning  to  development  in 
my  mind ;  who  made  Italy  a  land  of  prom- 
ise ;  and  that  now  I  should  be  here  amid  the 
S lories  of  old  Rome,  and  alone.  Sometimes, 
ear  Mary,  I  quite  lose  heart  and  hope,  es- 
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peciallj  when  I  think  that  the  very  object  to 
an  artist,  the  most  desirable, — ^fame, — ^I  can 
only  obtain  through  a  pseudonyme.  To  be 
fiamous  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient 
tome. 

I  had  no  idea,  till  lately,  such  a  trial  was 
in  store  for  me ;  but  since  you  insisted  on 
my  sending  over  my  statue  of  Hermione  for 
exnibition,  which  I  consented  to  do  under  the 
modest  name  of  Mrs.  Stone,  I  have  obtained 
more  commissions  from  £ngland  than  I  can 
execute. 

Living  so  utterly  secluded  as  I  do,  I  hardly 
knew  the  coil  and  care  I  should  get  into  by 
an  alias ;  but  various  little  troubles  occur, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  is  that  of  meet- 
ing former  acquaintances.  When  the  flights 
of  English  be^  to  gather  on  the  Pincio, 
you  c€umot  thmk  with  what  horror  I  shrink 
from  every  round  hat  and  blue  veil  $  but  I 
am,  I  believe,  still  comfortably  \mknown  to 
fame  and  to  studio-hunters. 

These  last  are  a  ^enus  as  peculiar  to  Rome 
as  the  models  sittmg  on  theb  steps  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  as  teazing  as  the  mos- 
quitoa  in  lighted  rooms,  with  open  windows, 
at  night. 

Sometimes  they  come  in  swarms,  some- 
times alone;  sometimes  to  kill  their  own 
time,  and  always  to  devour  that  of  the  art- 
ist. They  generally  take  the  last  hours  of 
daylight,  when  you  have  a  passing  idea  to 
fix  on  your  clay  or  canvas,  that  makes  you 
long  for  Joshua's  power  to  keep  the  sun  a 
]itue  longer  in  the  heavens. 

The  fatal  ring  comes  at  your  studio  door. 
If  yon  are  poor,  you  have  to  put  down  your 
patette,  or  your  tools,  and  open  it  yourself 
with  a  sweet  smile.  Jf  you  nave  a  servant, 
they  sweep  in,  imannounced,  brushing  by 
your  half-dry  pictures  with  their  flounces, 
diattering  silly  criticisms,  or  asking  silly 
questions. 

Those  more  especially  who  have  learned 
the  Jargon  of  art  (and  who  at  Rome  has 
not  f)  are  still  worse  j  they  give  advice  as 
well  as  compliments  and  criticisms,  and  gen- 
erally end  by  wishing  they  could  afibrd  the 
price  you  ought  to  have  for  such  a  work. 

Thanks  to  my  kind  friend  and  master, 
Oisbome,  I  am  delivered  from  these  plagues 
of  Egypt.  He  knows  partly  my  circum- 
stances ;  at  least,  he  knows  that  I  am  sep- 
arated from  my  husband,  and  determined  to 
be  independent  of  his  charity.  I  cannot 
qmte  reconcile  him  to  my  strict  incognito, 
"  it"  at  he  says,  "  I  have  nothing  to  be 
'  ashamed  of.**  But  how  can  I  answer,  and 
say,  that  I  have  nothing  P 

It  is  not  Gasper,  my  husband  once,  but 
now  my  bitter  enemy— if  such  a  feeling  can 
live  in  his  noble  heart  as  enmitv — ^from  whom 
I  am  seeking  concealment  He,  alas!  would 


go  far  away  rather  than  encounter  me.  It 
18  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  th^  misery  of 
my  life,  Charles  Townshend. 

To  write  this  very  name  makes  me  turn 
round  shuddering,  lest  I  should  see  his  face. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  here  in 
Rome,  and  that  he  chooses  to  remain  un- 
known. If  I  had  been  a  painter,  instead  of 
choosing  sculpture,  I  should  have  struck  my 
tent  at  once,  but  that  I  cannot  do  without 
great  difficulty. 

I  go  nowhere  but  to  Gisbome's  studio, 
early,  when  he  is  alone.  Gisbome  is  a  man 
so  imbued  with  the  genius  of  the  old  Greeks, 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  bom  amongst 
them.  An  original  thinker,  and  an  artist  of 
firstrate  genius,  his  quiet  manner  subdues 
all  enthusiasm. 

^  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  works  ex- 
cite the  highest  amniration;  but  he  has  a 
kind  of  stem  simplicity  that  makes  one 
ashamed  of  expressing  it.  His  kindness  to 
me  has  been  unvarying,  and  not  the  least 
part  of  it  is,  that  he  asks  no  questions.  » 

I  will  write  to  you,  dear  Mary,  as  soon  as 
I  decide  on  any  move,  for  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  an^here  that  you  may  not  know  where 
to  write  to  me. 

Tour  most  afiectionate, 

QUEEIflB. 


Rome,  April  25th, 

My  dear  Mary,— I  fear  that  I  shall  have 
to  leave  Rome,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  am  as 
if  pursued  by  a  phantom. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  passed  at  Mr.  Gis- 
bome's  to-day.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a 
lovely  group  of  a  Nymph  and  Cupid.  I  ad-  ^ 
mired  the  child,  who  is  quite  an  infantine 
love.  "  Yes,"  said  he, "  the  women  all  say 
it's  my  best  work,  because  of  that  stupid 
baby — ^they  understand  the  baby.  By  the 
by,  1  hope  I  have  sold  a  work  of  yours  for 
you  this  morning.  Yes;  I  always  said  it 
does  vou  great  credit.  Yes ;  the  Child  and 
Greyhound — ^that's  a  baby  again!  But  it 
was  not  a  woman  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
cast,  and  wants  to  have  it  in  marble." 
"Who,  thenP"  said  I,  a  nameless  terror 
creeping  over  me.  "  Oh,  a  foolish  English- 
man ;  he  did  not  give  his  name,  but  he  talked 
better  than  most  foolish  Englishmen.  He 
asked  your  address."  "You  did  not  give 
it  him !  O  dear  Mr.  Gisbome,  you  don't 
know  the  harm  you  may  do  me."  I  was  in 
real  distress. 

The  calm,  stem  artist  looked  at  me  a  mo- 
ment in  mere  surprise ;  then  his  eye  soft- 
ened, but  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  went 
on  shaping  a  fold  of  his  nymph's  drapery. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  mystery  about 


you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  don't  want  to 
It  !---rd  rathernot   I  hate  romantic  a 


know 
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But  yoa  may  be  very  Bure,  wheneTer  you 
thi^k  I  can  do  you  any  good — mind  you,  the 
least  possible  good  or  service — ^you  snail  tell 
it  me.  Yes ;  but  mind,  I  shall  not  encour- 
age you  to  refuse  a  commission  like  this, 
without  very  good  reason.  I  did  give  the 
address  of  your  studio— why  not  P  I  think 
,  the  foolish  Englishman  is  to  call  to-morrow, 
at  twelve  o'clock ;  you  can  see  him  or  not  as 
you  chodse." 

I  immediately  chose  not  to  see  him,  though 
I  said  nothing.  I  do  not  know  why  the  idea 
had  taken  hold  of  me  so  firmly  that  this  was 
Townshend. 

"  But,  Mr.  Gisbome,"  said  I,  "  what  was 
he  like,  this  foolish  Englishman  of  youirs  P  " 

•*  Oh,  that's  only  my  way,  you  know ;  yes. 
He  was  not  foolish  at  all ;  yes ;  on  the  con- 
trary i  and  as  to  his  looks,  he  had  a  very 
good  head,  and  I  should  like  to  have  made 
a  bust  of  him—yes — an  unciwimonly  fine 
head." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  thought  I, "  people  considered 
Townshend  handsome ; "  and!  waa  trying  to 
elicit  a  more  minute  descaiption,  when  a 
fashionable  bonnet  nodded  from  behind  the 
half-opened  door,  and  then  the  small  studio 
was  pervaded  with  voluminous  flounces,  the 
owner  of  the  bonnet  bemg  a  tall  bony  wo- 
man»  with  inquisitive  sharp  gray  eyes  and  a 
hard,  metallic  voice. 

"  It's  only  me,  dear  Mr.  Gisbome,"  said 
she ;  "I  am  not  going  to  intecrupt  you,  or 
take  up  your  precious  tune ;  vou  know  Pm 
not  1  only  wanted  to  remina  you  of  your 
kind  promise  to  come  into  tea  this  evening. 
I  have  asked  your  £sivorite  — ,  and  the 
lovely  Australian,  and  the  American  poet, 
*  who  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
that  German,  and  a  few  more,  and  Lady  and 
the  Miss  Partridges ;  but  don't  be  alarmed, 
it  is  no  party,  only  quite  artistic,  you  know. 
I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say*— you  dine 
with  the  prince  to-day,  but  that  is  nothing ; 
you  can  come  in  as  late  as  you  Uke,  and  it 
will  be  80  very  interesting  your  telling  us 
exactly  what  the  prince  said,  and  who  was 
there,  and  whether  he  is  allowed  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  he  likes,  and  if  he  U  shy,  and 
if  he  shakes  hands  witn  people."  She  did 
not  pause  for  a  reply  till  sne  had  tallied  her- 
self out  of  breath. 

This  was  on  inveterate  studio-hunter,  and 
I  could  have  been  amused  at  the  quiet  im- 
passibili^  of  the  artist,  evidently  accustomed 
to  these  invasions,  had  not  the  voluble  lady 
turixed  full  upon  roe :  *'  Surely.  X  ought  to 
know  this  lady.  We  have  met  somewhere. 
Mr.  Gisbome^  will  you  not  charitably  make 
the  introduction,  and  perhaps  this  evening 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  charm- 
ing friend." 

'*!  am  afraid  it  viU  be  impossible^  I  do 


not  go  out,"  said  I,  resolutely ;  "  I  am  an 
artist,  and  I  have  no  time  for  society." 

'*  An  artist,  and  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you!  Do,  pray,  allow  me  to 
visit  your  studio.  Perhaps  you  are  goiag 
home  nowP  Could  I  not  accompany  you  r 
These  studios  are  so  difficult  to  find." 

Here  Gisbome  gaUantlv  came  to  the  ret«> 
cue  $  and  in  his  d^  wavylialf  jest  and  half 
earnest,  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  introduce  you. 
I  never  introduce  two  ladi^  to  each  otner. 
A  gentleman  to  a  lady,  if  you  Hke,  and  let 
them  take  the  consequences;  but  not  two 
charming  women  f  for  the  more  charming 
they  are  the  more  spiteM,  and  I  could  not 
be  answerable." 

During  this  speech  I  made  my  escs^  and 
came  straight  home  to  write  to  you.  Yes, 
"Mary,  I  miist  leave  Rome,  at  least  for  a  time  i 
for  tnis  state  of  disquietude  and  fear  is  in- 
tdexable.  It  takes  my  thoughts  too  forcibbr 
back  to  a  miserable  and  a  happy  past,  whidi 
I  was  beginning  to  ibvget.  I  was  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  in  my  stodio,  and  I  yriU  be 
again;  these  are  but  phantoms.  No  one 
haa  the  right  to  invade  my  solitude  t  let 
them  leave  me  at  least  that. 

I  am  going  ^s  evening  to  join  a  pax^  to 
see  the  YaticaiL  statues  by  torchlight.  Them 
must  be  a  certain  mimber,  the  ominous  ofne 
of  thifteen,  to  get  the  permiasion.  I  aa 
ashamed  of  the  uazeasonable  fear  I  have 
eveamrhere  now,  of  encountering  Towna* 
hand. .  It  is  not  very  likely  he  would  be  of 
this  party.  I  wish  it  were  Carnival  time,  to 
wear  a  mask,:  but  I  shidl  make  a  veil  do  duty, 
and. only  hope  the  sharp  gray  eyes  of  this 
mornings  may  not  be  there ;  but  1  cannot  re- 
sist the  Ufl^itingi  of  the  statues. 

FarewiSU,  dear  friend.  Direct  to  me,  ae 
usual,  Poste  Eestante,  as  I  always  fetch  my 
letters  myself;,  and  they  will  be  safbr  left 
there  in  case  of  any  sudden  flitting. 

Tour  ever  affecdonate, 

QUJUUIIB* 


Frim  8^  G^tpsr  Mondtton,  to  WUlum 
L/iwrencCf  Esq, 

Bomb,  i%  ISeA. 

DsAB.  Lavbencb,*^I  write  to  you  again 
from  Rome.  You  may  remember  we  were 
together  when  I  was  ao  stmck  with  the  statne 
of  Hermione^  last  year.  The  sctdptresa,  a 
Mra.  Stone  (Amcncaiii  I  think,)  I  have 
found  out  here ;  and  .besides  a  repetition  of 
the  Hermione,  I  have  also  secured  a  charm- 
ing group  of  a  Child  and  Greyhound  by  tlie 
same  hand 

I  saw  it  at  Gisbome's  (whose  mi^  ske 
is),  and  have  been  to  her  studio.  1  did  not 
see  her,  however,  and  I  hear  she  livea  a  reo- 
luae  life.    Had  mj  mind  been  leee  Ui  of  • 
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these  lately  awakened  painfbl  memories,  I 
^ould  have  interested  myself  in  this  artist 

Her  studio  is  in  an  old  palazzo.  It  is 
near  St.  John's  Lateran,  a  queer  desolate 
place,  as  if  the  doors  would  make  the  waUs 
crumble  into  dust,  as  they  move  on  the  rusty 
hinges.  You  go  into  a  court,  overgrown 
with  tufts  of  acanthus  and  long  grass,  with 
here  and  there  large  aloe  plants  with  dwin- 
dling leaves,  in  broken  stone  vases,  which 
leave  the  roots  lo  dry  up  in  the  sim. 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  a  ruinous  stone 
doorway  leading  to  a  lonff  passage  between 
two  high  walls,  over  which  comes  the  scent 
of  orange  blossoms,  and  where  you  startle 
the  green  lizards  as  you  pass«  From  this 
you  enter  the  studio  with  its  lofty,  but  time- 
£scolored  ceiling,  and  high  windows  open 
only  to  the  sky. 

It  was  like  most  other  studios  for  the 
models,  sketches,  casts,  lay  figures,  and 
tools;  but  at  one  comer  of  the  spacious 
room  there  was  a  glass  door  leading  mto  the 
old  melancholy  warden,  and  near  this  there 
was  a  table,  with  a  vase  of  flowers,  writing 
materials,  some  books,  and  an  air  of  habita- 
tion that  made  me  wish  to  see  the  owner. 
I  had  appointed  to  come ;  stiU  I  lingered  in 
the  place,  and  felt  a  calm  relief  in  its  extreme 
qidet ;  hearing  only  a  dripping  fountain  in 
tne  garden,  the  chime  of  some  church  bells, 
and  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  orange 
trees. 

After  all,  who  knows  but  these  artist- 
women  are  the  happiest?  CSioosing  the 
i^I,  rising  even  if  it  be  only  with  butterfly 
wings,  above  the  actual,  instead  of  being 
broken  and  crushed  against  it 

I  remember,  bn^  ago,  dreaming  of  such 
a  woman;  an  enhghtened  companion,  an 
equal — a  sympathy.  I  fancied  this  and 
chose,  in  an  edl  hour,  a  mere  doll,  with  a 
classical  face  and  a  graceful  turn  of  the 
bead,  who  has  had  the  power,  nevertheless, 
to  trample  on  my  life,  and  tread  out  the  light 
erf  it  forever. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  a  book  on 
the  table,  with  a  f^h  flower  in  it  to  keep 
the  place,  as  if  it  had  been  just  laid  down : 
it  was  "Aurora  Leigh."  "What!"  I 
thought,  "this  poem,  the  most  perfSsct  of 
modem  books,  here,  too  ?  "  Then  I  fell  into 
a  sad  retrospect  over  poor  Queenie. 

Poor,  weak,  erring  child!  Who  knows, 
a,  instead  of  the  fnvolous  life  I  made  for 
her,  I  had  been  less  afraid  of  scaring  her 
childlike  nature,  and  had  nourished  her 
with  such  intellectual  food  as  that;  if  she 
had  read  such  a  book,  I  think  she  could  not 
have  been  so  lost  Well,  God  knows !  It 
touched  me  wonderfully  to  see  this  favorite 
book  of  mine  in  this  woman's  hands.    I  lin- 
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gered  and  did  not  like  to  go.  I  asked  the 
ItaHan  donna  at  what  time  the  lady  would 
be  at  home  ?  She  did  not  know ;  she  knew 
nothing— "Chi  lo  saP"  The  lady  never 
saw  any  one  when  she  was  at  work,  and  she 
did  not  live  at  the  studio.  "  Where  did  she 
live?"  This  she  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand, and  I  left  the  studio  without  any  fiir<' 
ther  information.  j^ 

I  have  left  the  commission  with  Gisbome, 
if  the  eccentric  artist  will  condescend  to  ex- 
ecute it  He  seemed  delighted  at  my  praise 
of  his  pupil,  but  was  as  impenetrable  as  one 
of  his  own  statues  as  to  her  history.  I  had 
not  left  my  name  at  the  studio  of  Mrs.  Stone, 
but  I  left  a  note  for  her  with  Gisbome  re- 
questing the  two  statues,  and  enclosing  a 
cneque  on  Jorlonia  for  £200  for  whichever 
she  should  choose  to  commence  first.  I  was 
anxious  also  to  have  an  original  idea  of  hers, 
and  wished  I  could  have  seen  her  to  give  the 
commission — something  out  of  the  etemal 
bounds  of  the  antique — Aurora  Leigh  (not 
the  goddess  Aurora)  twininff  the  ivy  wreath 
in  her  hair,  for  instance.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  her  conception  of  Hermione.  The 
calm,  proud  grief  of  ;nis|udged  innocence—- 
I  the  divine  patience.  It  reminds  one  of 
Shelly's  lines : — 

"  O  sister,  desolation  is  a  delicate  thing. 
She  looks  as  if  waiting  for  that  repose 
Safe  from  ankindness  roort;. 
Meanwhile  she  sits  a  qnecn,  whom 
Ko  one  dare  approach  with  coDsolotion." 

Just  imagine  my  vexation  and  surprise, 
when  a  note  came  from  Gisbome  enclosing 
my  cheque,  and  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Stone 
had  no  time  at  her  disposal  at  present ;  that 
she  was  leaving  Rome,  and  declined  the 


commission. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  had  no  tidings, 
no  trace  of  the  veiled  hat  I  should  thmk 
that  apparition  a  phantom  of  the  brain  were 
it  not  for  the  bracelet  Yet  even  that  might 
be  a  ddusion.  There  miffht  be  other  gold 
and  turquoise  bracelets  besides  the  one  I 
seemed  to  recognize. 

I  leave  Rome  to-morrow  for  Naples. 
Tours  faithfUly, 

Gaspab  Moxckton. 


ISCHIA,  3/ay  20th. 

Deabest  Mabt, — I  seem  to  have  had  no< 

time  to  breathe,  much  less  to  write,  till  I 

arrived  here. 
'     Safe  at  least  from  puimiit  or  avoidance 

for  a  time.    Safe  from  interference.    Safe 

to  think  and  to  despair. 
'     Mary,  who  do  you  think  was  the  generous 
'  patron  that  risited  my  studio  ?  who  had  ad- 
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mired  my  works  unknown  ?  It  was  Gaspar 
— my  husband)  my  beloved  husband !  He 
was  there ;  he  stood  by  the  table  and  took 
up  the  book  I  was  reading.  Had  it  not 
been  for  my  own  absurd  fear  and  avoidance 
of  another  person  I  should  have  been  there. 
Yet,  what  would  that  have  availed  P — ^more 

fain  and  embarrassment  to  him  and  to  me. 
think  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  earth  with 
the  anguish  and  the  joy.  For  it  toould  have 
been  a  joy,  though  a  fearful  one,  to  see  him 
u^ain.  Yes,  a  ioy  any  way ;  but  especially 
if  unseen  myself,  and  so  I  mieht  have  been 
spared  his  look  of  scorn — dislike.  Oh !  that 
I  could  not  bear.  If  I  had  only  guessed  it 
was  he,  I  might  have  seen  him  from  some 
screen  or  curtain.  I  should  have  heard  his 
step,  his  voice,  again. 

Now  that  I  can  breathe,  I  am  glad  and 
cheered  that  he  has  seen  my  works  and  likes 
them  so  well.  I  have  not  toiled  all  this 
dreary  time  in  vain.  I  am  glad  that  he 
should  recognize  in  me  something  of  the 
woman  he  could  have  loved. 

I  wonder  how  I  had  strength  to  keep  my 
secret,  when  dear  Mr.  Gisbome  gave  me  the 
note  he  had  received,  eontaininff  the  com- 
mission for  me,  and  a  draft  for  £200  to  be- 
F'ji  one.  The  instant  I  saw  the  handwriting 
guessed  alL  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked 
strangelv,  for  Mr.  Uisbome  to  notice  me  at 
all ;  still  more,  to  offer  me  a  seat.  When  I 
gave  him  back  the  draft,  and  entreated  him 
to  return  it,  he  was  very  indignant  *'  You 
women  folk ! "  said  he  j  "  it's  just  like  your 
folly.  Here  you  are  getting  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  down  you  come  again  without 
touching  the  cherries.'* 

<<  Better  so,  than  fall,''  I  said. 

<*  But  you  will  not  falL  I  say  that  youll 
do ;  that  you'll  be  great,  if  you  persevere. 
You  have  genius,  you  have  poetry,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  you  refuse  a  com- 
mission like  this,  and  from  a  well-known 
patron  like  Sir  Gaspar  Monckton!  Get 
such  crotchets  out  of  your  head,  Mrs.  Stone, 
or  I  shall  ^ve  you  up." 

Somethmg  more  m  the  same  tone  of 
friendl;^  reproach  he  said,  but  I  scarcely 
heard  it,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
discovery  of  Gaspar  being  so  near.  I  might 
meet  him  at  any  moment,  and  see  him  turn 
away  in  scorn— in  just  contempt!  I  felt  I 
must  fly — ^I  must  leave  Rome  for  a  time,  at 
least — and  I  came  to  Naples — ^beautiful 
Naples,  sitting  like  a  queen  on  the  blue 
Mediterranean ;  but  she  looks  best  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  some  other  beauties.  The  glare, 
the  heat,  the  noise,  the  crowded  population 
of  squalid  lazzaroni  oppressed  my  spirits; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  ^y 
worldi'as  at  Rome,  to  encounter  and  avoid* 


The  sapphire  sea  enticed  me,  and  I  came 
'  here.  Here,  at  least,  I  have  found  rest  and 
sditude — ^it  is  so  still,  so  green,  so  dreamy ! 
Nothing  moves  but  the  lizards  by  day  and 
the  fire-flies  by  night.  There  are  no  carriage 
roads,  no  carts  or  horses,  and  but  very  few 

Eairs  of  shoes,  so  that  literally  you  do  not 
ear  a  foot-falL 

On  landing  at  the  little  port  of  Ischia  you 
have  to  go  up  a  mountain  road  to  Casami- 
ciola  on  doiike]rs — about  an  hour's  ascent. 
The  hotel,  which,  as  yet,  I  have  all  to  my- 
self, is  one  of  those  extraordinary  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  peculiarly  Italian, 
and  more  peculiarly  Neapolitan.  Large, 
loose,  slovenly  houses,  that  look  as  if  they 
were  built  of  cards  and  toppling  over.  All 
staircases  leading  to  nothing,  and  terraces 
with  no  way  of  getting  to  them ;  and  rooms 
without  windows  and  windows  in  walls  with- 
out rooms ;  useless  posts  with  nothing  to 
support ;  and  balconies  that  seem  as  if  noth- 
ing supported  them ;  stairs  outside  and  flat 
roofs  to  walk  on,  if  you  like.  This  disjointed 
building  seems  to  be  kept  together  by  a  gar- 
den fiilTof  flowers  and  orange  trees  on  one 
side,  and  a  wide  terrace  ovenooking  the  sea 
on  the  other. 

Spring  in  Italv,  with  its  thousand  scented 
wild  flowers,  be&re  the  rich  foliage  is  burnt 
by  the  heats,  is  indescribably  deughtful : — 

"  The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  b  light 
Around  its  anexpanded  bads." 

Though  I  have  been  so  long  in  Italy  I 
never  before  felt  that  pleasure  in  merely 
breathinff  which  I  experience  here. 

Something  like  hope,  too,  is  springing  19 
in  mv  heart  I  have  something  to  specidate 
on  wnich  is  not  all  vague  despair.  1  will  do 
some  work  better  than  any  I  have  done  yet, 
and  it  shall  be  expressly  for  Gaspar.  He 
shall  have  the  others,  too ; — what  is  there  I 
could  do  that  he  shall  not  have  F  Then  they 
shall  be  sent  to  him  at  Hartley  Court-^ui 
home,  and  once  mine,  forfeited  forever! 
Perhaps  he  will  place  Hermione  in  his  li- 
brary. I  know  a  place  in  an  oriel  window 
where  he  once  said  there  should  be  a  statue. 

How  intensely  I  remember  the  dav  he  said 
so !  We  were  walking  loiteringly  about  the 
rooms  together  soon  after  he  first  took  me 
there  on  our  marriage.  He  had  his  arm  in 
mine — a  way  he  had— as  a  man  rests  his  arm 
on  that  of  a  boy,  seeming  to  lean,  but  in  re- 
ality supporting. 

We  walked  about  thus  together,  throu^ 
the  rooms,  stopping  before  the  pictures,  and 
he  telling  me  their  histories.  I  felt  then  how 
very  ignorant  I  was ;  and,  instead  of  listeninff 
at  his  feet  like  a  child,  as  I  longed  to  do,  I 
disguised  my  real  ignorance  by  flippant  re- 
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markB.    Even  then  began  the  fatal  mistake 
of  concealment. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  books — ^rare  vol- 
umes that  he  prized  so  much.  Some  of  them 
I  knew  by  name ;  and  I  had  reallv  read  more 
than  he,  perhaps,  thought  I  had.  But  the 
deadly  fear  lest  he  should  think  me  ignorant 
tempted  me  to  be  superficial  and  false. 

And  he,  too,  was  hard,  though  just;  for, 
finding  false  coin  among  the  gold,  he  threw 
the  whole  away  as  valueless. 

But  I  am  writing  a  volume  instead  of  a 
letter,  dearest  Mary ;  you  owe  it  to  my  hol- 
iday from  work  in  this  fairy  island.  1  feel 
no  longer  alone.  I  think  of  Gaspar  now  as 
I  have  not  for  years  dared  to  think  of  him. 
I  feel  more  worthy  of  him'  though  he  will 
never  know  it.  Sometimes — ^but  that  is  only 
a  fluttering,  passing  thought — I  ask  myself 
why  I  fled?  What  would  have  been  the 
result  if,  in  the  artist  he  so  admired,  he 
had  met  the  repudiated  wife — despised  and 
hated  ?    No,  I  could  not  have  borne  it 

It  was  better  to  leave  myself  the  power 
still  to  dream  what  might  have  been.  Here 
the  whole  place  is  like  a  dream.  You  hear 
DO  noises  but  distant  village  sounds  and 
songs — the  pretty  Neapolitan  songs  we  sing 
in  drawing-rooms.  My  room  opens  to  the 
garden  flushed  with  geraniums,  lilies,  roses 
— ^with  myrtle  hedges.  Aiiother  door  opens 
on  a  wide  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  where 
the 

"  Bloc  isles  and  distant  moantains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light"        ^ 

A  boat  is  waiting  now  for  the  heat  of  the 
day  to  be  over,  to  take  me  a  sail  among  the 
other  islands.  I  seem  to  have  the  whole 
place  to  mvself.  U  I  fancy  «)ing  up  the 
hills,  a  donkey  stands  in  attendance  for  my 
eeceUema,  and  another  for  my  maid,  who 
always  accompanies  me.  I  do  not  think 
Gretchen  would  let  me  out  of  her  sight 
amongst  these  barefooted  licdienische  folk. 
A  cicerone,  named  Francesco,  has  consti- 
tuted himself  my  particular  attendant.  B^ 
virtue  of  wearing  shoes,  he  asked  me  a  pi- 
astre and  a  half  a  day  for  his  services  j  I  de- 
clined paying  more  than  half  a  piastre,  that 
being  too  much.  He  instantly  accepted  it, 
saying,  that  he  was  a  galantuomo^  and  though 
he'  might  sometimes  cheat  men,  and  espe- 
cially ybr«<icri,  he  always  told  the  truth  to  a 
woman.  Honest  Francesco !  here  he  comes 
to  tell  me  that  the  wind  is  changed,  and  it 
might  not  be  so  pleasant  off  Cape  Miseno  as 
he  thought  in  the  morning.  This  is  because 
he  has  an  inkling  of forestieri  coming  in  the 
afternoon,  and  would  not  like  to  be  out  of 
the  way. 

I  hope  my  quiet  will  not  be  invaded  here. 
I  meant  to  wait  till  the  summer  heat  had 
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driven  away  the  English  visitors  firom  Home, 
and  then  return  to  my  dear  studio,  where  I 
long  to  begin  my  new  work. 

Farewell,  mv  dear  Mary. 

Your  affectionate, 
Sophia  Monckton. 


IscHiA,  Ma^  27th, 

Mt  deab  Mart, — I  really  think  I  am  in 
danger  of  an  adventure  at  last  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  the  extreme  quiet  of  this 
island,  in  spite  of  its  three  hotels  and  some 
mineral  baths.  When  I  returned  from  my 
ramble  on  the  mountain  last  evening,  I  found 
that  a  set  of  apartments  opening  on  a  little 
garden  terrace,  where  I  had  been  drawing, 
seemed  to  be  inhabited.  I  went  to  this  ter- 
race, where  my  drawing  materials  had  been 
left,  and  stood  there  watching  the  effect  of 
the  clouds  after  sunset,  and  the  distant  glow 
of  Vesuvius,  as  it  grew  darker.  I  suddenly 
perceived  lights  broueht  into  the  rooms  open- 
ing on  the  terrace,  which  was  an  isolated  bit 
of  the  stranffe,  dislocated  house. 

As  I  was  nastily  collecting  my  colors  and 
pencils,  Francesco  came  out  to  help  me ;  he 
nad  ceased  to  patronize  me  since  I  had  dis- 
covered that  he  ought  to  have  four  carlini, 
instead  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  a  day.  He 
told  me  forestieri  were  come,  English  lords, 
he  believed.  That  his  excellency  up  there 
was  to  give  him  three  piastres  a  day,  and  my 
excellency  must  excuse  him  for  declining  to 
do  any  thing  more  for  me.  All  this  time  I 
was  looking  for  the  sketch  I  had  been  doing, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

I  asked  Francesco  if  he  knew  the  name 
of  the  new  arrivals.  "  Non  lo  so."  Was 
it  a  family,  ladies,  or  gentlemen  F  **  Non  lo 
so."  WTiere  did  they  come  from  P  "  Non 
loso!" 

This  last  non  lo  so  was  very  suspicious, 
especially  with  the  cunning  look  that  accom- 
panied i^. 

I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  been  in- 
quiring, as  if  merely  for  conversation,  of 
Gretchen,  where  I  had  come  from  ?  how  long 
I  had  been  at  Naples  ?  and  In  return,  she  re- 
marked, the  gesddiff'ener  kerl  would  tell  her 
nothing.  Here  in  this  fairy  island  there  are 
no  passports  to  give  up,  nor  visitors'  lists  to 
write  one's  name  in. 

May  30. — I  have  kept  my  letter  three 
days,  dear  Marjs  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
post-offices,  restarUe  or  otherwise,  are  un- 
known here,  and  one  must  send  to  Naples. 

The  adventure  of  the  forestieri  has  died 
away  J  whoever  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
molest  nfe.  I  have,  of  courses  given  up 
drawing  on  the  terrace,  but  have  never  fouud 
my  sketch.  I  see  lights  in  the  garden  rooms, 
through  the  trees,  and  Francesco  hovers 
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about,  with  an  air  of  being  very  important. 
I  fancy  sometimes  he  is  watching  me,  but  it 
must  be  an  imagination. 
Farewell. 

Your  affectionate, 

Sophia  Monckton. 


Charles  Tovonshend  to  Arthur  Smedley. 

IscHiA,  May  2%th. 

Deab  Smedley, — **  Albeit  unused  to  the 
writing  mood,"  I  can't  help  writing  what  I 
have  to  tell  you.  Eureka!  Eureka!  old 
fellow.  The  desire  of  my  heart,  the  search 
of  my  life  is  found !  You  know  who  I  mean ; 
that  divine,  adorable  witch,  that  archfiend 
and  archangel— Queenie  Leighton. 

You  don't  know  her  history,  and  what  she 
has  been  about  all  this  time — I  don't  either 
quite,  for  she  is  as  cunning  as  ten  devils  and 
always  was.  She  knew  what  she  was  at 
when  she  threw  me  over  years  ago. 

I  had  a  notion  of  her  being  at  Rome,  and 
found  it  was  a  true  one ;  but  in  the  name  of 
all  Qipsydom  and  Bohemia,  just  imagine 
what  my  lady  has  turned  her  hand  to.  She 
is  a  sculptress,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Gis- 
bome,  and  no  other  than  the  Mrs.  Stone  who 
did  that  Hennione  people  were  raving  about 
last  year. 

I  was  rather  at  fault  what  to  do,  not  being 
so  sure  how  my  lady  would  receive  me,  con- 
sidering our  last  merry  meeting.  As  a  first 
step  I  thought  it  prudent  to  efiace  myself 
completely,  and  as  Mistress  Queenie  had 
taken  an  aliaSt  I  would  take  one  too.  I  did 
not  care  much  for  the  society  of  Rome — 
dowagers,  with  diamonds  and  daughters, 
who  all  go  in  for  the  classical  and  the  coHs- 
ermi  by  moonlight  I  had  another  special 
reason  for  not  being  known,  for  who  should 
be  at  Rome  but  Monckton — ^Monckton  him- 
self. Whether  he  knows  his  wife  is  here, 
and  is  come  to  watch  or  seek  her,  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess.  She  kept  herself  so 
closely  shut  up  it  was  difficult  to  find  out 
any  thing  about  her.  I  felt  it  would  be  use- 
less to  go  slap-dash,  and  call  upon  her,  and 
at  last  got  ti^  of  living  incoff.  for  nothing, 
so  I  came  to  Naples.  There  I  found  Leonard 
with  his  yacht,  and  have  been  about  with 
him  to  Sicily  and  the  islands — and  got  him 
to  leave  me  nere  for  a  few  days,  attracted  by 
its  exceedingly  beautiful  scenery. 

O  ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  who  would 
have  thouffht  of  such  luck !  A  tall  cunning- 
looking  feUow  of  a  cicerone  got  me  up  here 
on  the  back  of  an  ass ;  the  hotel  seemed  de- 
serted, and  I  could  choose  my  rooms.  At 
one  comer  of  a  terrace  overlooking  the  sea 
stood  a  table  with  a  sketch-book  and  colors 
-*a  footmark  in  the  desert !  I  asked  who 
it  was— ''the  Signora  Inglese."    I  looked 


and  saw  her  name  written  on  a  sketch,  and 
could  not  resist  taking  possession  of  it.  I 
instantly  installed  myself  in  the  terrace 
room,  and  my  first  precaution  was  to  pay 
the  valet  de  place  or  Hceroney  as  he  called 
himself,  not  to  chatter.  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  he  is  to  answer  no  questions  and 
find  out  all  he  can. 
Nothing  more  to  say  at  present. 
Always  yours, 

Chas.  Townshend. 


IscHiA,  June  5th, 

Deab  Smedley, — ^If  you  got  a  letter  from 
me  a  week  since,  I  need  omv  tell  you  that 
nothing  has  ht^pened,  and  I  begin  to  get 
terribly  ennuyh, 

I  have  kept  like  a  sentinel  to  my  garden 
pavilion,  which  overlooks  another  terrace 
belonging  to  the  rooms  which  she  inhabits. 
I  see  her  queenly  figure  as  she  stands  look- 
ing over  the  sea  in  the  moonlight.  I  watch 
her  go  out  over  the  mountains  with  that 
same  little  German  maid  I  always  hated.  I 
sometimes  feel  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  longinff  to  go  and  speak  to  her.  That 
we  shomd  be  in  this  queer  enchanted  castle 
of  a  place  together,  isolated  from  all  the 
world,  seems  a  stroke  of  destiny  not  to  be 
thrown  away ;  but  I  confess  the  next  move 
makes  me  nervous.  The  moment  I  say 
*<  check  to  the  queen !"  the  game  may  be 
lost. 

Mistress  Queenie  has  a  long  arrear  of  in- 
jury to  settle  with  me.  Vengeance  is  sweet, 
ana  such  vengeance  trebly  sweet !  Certainly 
my  last  attempt  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
her  was  any  thing  but  felicitous,  but  she  was 
then  on  good  terms  with  her  husband,  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  After  all,  she 
once  liked  me,  and  if  she  jilted  me  for  a 
better  partly  that  was  not  my  fault.  Her 
marriage  ended  miserably,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  she  is  aeain  free.  Still  I  might  live 
here  for  a  montn  longer,  and  never  see  her 
exquisite  profile  nearer  than  I  do,  as  she 
stands  on  ner  terrace  little  dreaming  who  is 
so  near  her. 

I  sometimes  think  of  trying  a  coup-de- 
thiatre,  and  falling  suddenly  at  her  feet,  or 
starting  from  bemnd  a  rock  in  one  of  her 
rides,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey 
ri.e.,  donkey)  ;  but  no,  hang  it,  it  wouldn't 
ao.  I  know  well  the  look  of  superb  disdain 
she  would  assume,  and  I  have  no  disposition 
for  a  scene  of  "  uidiand  me,  sir !"  After  all, 
Smedley,  she  might  think  herself  aggrieved, 
and  consider  me  the  cause  of  her  separation ; 
and  then  no  wonder  she  is  mad  with  me.  I 
declare  I  feel  I  don't  know  how,  so  oddly, 
when  I  see  her  stand  there  looking  so  pale, 
and  sad,  and  altered,  so  that  I  should  only 
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just  like  to  know  the  rights  of  what  she  does  air  breathed  pcUchotUi.    It  was  the  land  of 
think  of  me,  before  I  go  to  India,  and,  at ,  Cocaigne  for  pretty  young  girls. 

.  ^  .  Here  dwelt  Mrs.  Leighton,  a  still  hand- 

some, well-preserred  widow,  and  her  two 
___        _  _     pretty  daughters.    Mrs.  Leighton's  husband 

that  her  sadness  can  nev»  be  for  thar  stiff  I  ^^  been  a  younger  son  of  good  family,  but 


least  part  friends  with  her,  if  nothing  else. 
I  wish  you  were  here,  old  fellow,  to  ^ve  me 
the  benefit  of  your  advice.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  am  too  modest  and  diffident,  and 


old  husband  of  hers,  but  compunction  for 
having  deserted  me, 

A  brilliant  idea  has  occurred  to  me ;  to 
fikll  sick,  and  appeal  to  her  compassion.  A 
compatriot  in  distress  at  a  lowly  country  inn 
— and  there  she  should  suddenly  discover  an 
old  friend.  I  think  she  could  not  resist  be- 
ing at  least  civil  to  me.  Per  Bacco !  I  wiQ 
try  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  long  delayed,  as  I 
shull  have  to  go  straight  from  hereto  Malta, 
with  Leonard,  to  join  my  regiment. 

Farewell,  old  fellow. 

Yours  faithfhlly, 

Chas.  Townshend. 


very  small  fortune.  She  had  been  a  water- 
ing-place belle,  and  to  this  vocation  she 
brought  up  her  daughters. 

They  fulfilled  her  utmost  expectations,  for 
they  were  both  very  pretty,  and  in  different 
styles,  which  was  a  great  blessing.  Emma, 
the  eldest,  was  a  blonde,  and  wore  her  fair, 
abundant  hair  in  ringlets  j  Sophia,  the  sec- 
ond, who  rejoiced  in  the  pet  name  of  Queenie, 
was  barker,  had  a  Grecian  profile,  and  wore 

!  braids. 

I     By  dint  of  some  taste,  and  great  economy 


'.and  management,  Mrs.  Leighton  and  bar 
P.  S. — To  beguile  my  ennui  I  have  copied  |  daughters  contrived  to  be  the  best-dressed 
from  the  "  Inn  Album  **  the  following  hues,   women  in  Larkinirton.    Their  house  was  the 
Thej  come  after  various  testimonials  of  satis- 
faction, such  as  *'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins 


have  pleasure  in  declaring  they  experienced 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  hot^  of  Cas- 
amiciola.  The  cooking  was  good,  and  the 
charges  moderate." 

"  A  lovely  spot ;  the  attention  of  the  land- 
lord most  pleanng,  the  donkeys  excellent, 
and  moderate  charges." 


women  in  Larkington.  Their  house  was  the 
prettiest,  too,  with  its  balconies  lined  with 
flowers,  its  muslin  curtains,  and  imitation 
China  bowls,  imitation  leather  woodwork, 
and  other  ingenious  deceptions.  Their  tea- ' 
fights  were  the  most  recherche,  especially 
among  the  officers,  with  whom  the  widow 
and  her  daughters  were  immensely  popular. 
She  was  a  charming  chaperon,  and  could 


"  Marianna   Smith,  Bertha  Brown,  and  j  ^^^^   ^  y^  exceedingly  good-natured   to 
Mibina  Bobinson.  ^i.  i  i    j       l^        ?     •  .1 

I  other  people's  daughters,  having  no  jeal-. 

"Poetiques  AngUises,  natures  delicates,  |  ousies  for  her  own.     She  even  introduced 

Si  chttrm^es  de  trouver  Ics  charges  moderates,  ^  hw  girls*  rejected  partners  to  other  girls  not 
j0vousdonncuncsaladc,etIadonnant(^(i</«,         fortunate  in  enirairementa.     She  could 

Stand  the  longest  maaurka,  and  the  most  in- 
terminable cotillon  without  yawning;   she 


Je  sais  sur  d'obteair  vos  plus  doux  souns 
Et  maintenant  cansous  et  de  la  tarentelle, 
De  Ciu^uniii'iolu  ct  de  sBsenttnelie, 
Der  Montpomea  I'Hotel  e«t  excellent, 
Sweet  girl!  Rovcz  k  moi  dans  votre  apparte- 
ment. 

COMMIS  VOTAOSUB." 

Ton  may  guess  I  am  hard  up  for  amuse- 
ment, and  I  shall  certainly  not  hold  out  much 


J  managed  a  picnic  to  perfection,  and  had  a 
,  talent  for  contriving  small  parties  agreeably, 
I  and  asking  people  together  who  wished  to 
meet  each  odier. 

Had  she  been  a  little  ridier,  imd  more 
able  to  carry  out  the  creations  of  her  own 
genius,  Ae  would  have  been  stupendous; 
In  order  to  explain  the  foregoing  corre-  *«  i*  ''''^f  ^^  ^^  o^y  popular  and  nice. 
ipoodence,  we  must  go  back  about  seven  The  Garibaldi  of  tea-fights. 
years.  She  gave  nice  parties,  was  nice  looking, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  gay  watering-plaoe,  ^^^  nicely  dressed ;  her  daughters  were  nice 
where  nothing  is  talked  of  but  what  goes  S^^  they  had  a  nice  acquaintance,  and  a 
under  the  name  of  gayety !  the  last  ball,  the  ^<^  house,  they  had  nice  manners,  and  nice 
next  picnic,  the  newest  fashions.  It  was  a  ^•"'»  ^^  ^W  ^«*  nicely  brought  up ;  and 
place  spangled  vnth  officers,  besprinkled  with  ^^  good-nature  to  other  girls  (being  so 
bouquets,  rained  on  with  champagne,  wanned  pretty  theinselves),  was  very  nice.  Besides 
with  wax-lights,  cooicd  with  ice-creams  and  ^s,  they  had  no  nonsense  about  them,  and 
the  gales  of  sandal-wood  fans,  fed  with  pig-  ^^^  good-natured  to  ensigns,  and  boys  at 
eon-pies  and  lobster  salads,  and  whose  very  pnvate  tutors ;  and  all  that  was  very  nice* 
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With  such  an  education,  what  could  be 
expected  of  Queenie  Leighton  ?  She  never 
heard  an  opinion  expressed  except  of  the 
outward — ^whether  people  were  nice  looking, 
and  how  much  they  had  a  year.  She  saw 
no  difference  in  Sunday,  but  that  it  was  the 
conect  thing  to  go  to  church,  and  it  gave  an 
opportunity  for  wearing  the  best  bonnet  and 
the  prettiest  muslins.  So  they  sat  in  their 
pew,  stuffed  up  with  crinoline,  like  three 
new  wax  dolls  packed  up  in  cotton. 

But  Queenie  could  read,  and  she  had  a 
natural  taste  for  drawing,  which  no  poonah 
painting  or  oriental  tinting  could  destroy. 

They  did  not  subscribe  to  a  library,  for 
that  would  have  been  a  useless  expense; 
but  Queenie  often  cleaned  her  gloves  with 
Indian  rubber,  and  her  satin  shoes  with 
bread,  that  she  might  afford  herself  a  book 
to  read :  taking  the  old  because  she  got  the 
most  for  her  money,  and  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  with  novels, — the  dessert  before 
the  dinner, — ^because  she  could  get  nothing 
else  at  the  circulating  library.  But  she  be- 
gan to  think  for  herself,  and  it  sent  her  eyes 
wandering  sometimes  far  over  the  sea  on  the 
parade,  and  sometimes  deep  into  the  flowers 
of  her  bouquet  at  the  ball,  when  she  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  very  small  talk,  propounded 

by  most  desirable  partners  in  red  coats. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Queenie,  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Leighton  to 
her  second  daughter  one  morning  in  the 
schoolroom.  This  was  a  small  room  still  so 
called ;  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  arts  and 
occult  sciences ;  here  it  was  that  faded  artifi- 
cial flowers  were  refreshed  with  irons ;  here 
rosemary  leaves  were  infused  to  give  a  lustre 
to  the  hair;  here  ribbons  were  renovated, 
and  muslins  restarched  ;  here  the  mysteries 
of  potichomanie  and  leather-work  were  car- 
ried on.  Here  it  was,  in  short,  that  all  un- 
sightly litter  was  conveyed  from  the  draw- 
ing-room; while  music  cop}ing,  elegant 
embroidery,  unfinished  drawings,  were  left 
in  the  said  drawing-room,  *'  to  look  as  if 
one  sat  in  it." 

"Queenie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton, 
looking  from  making  a  new  bow  for  a  satin 
shoe ;  '<  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  Cap- 
tain Townshend  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to 
propose." 

"  0  mamma,  I  hope  not !  " 

"  Now,  Queenie,  don't  say  that !  you  put 
me  out  of  patience ;  it  is  so  very  missislu 


Not  that  I  want  you  to  accept  him.  He  has 
very  little  money,  and  is  dreadfully  extrava- 
gant, and  a  great  flirt.  Very  likely  he 
wont  propose  after  all,  so  you  need  not  be 
alarmed." 

"  I  only  wish  he  would  propose  to  »k,** 
said  Emma;  "I  would  not  say  no;  he  is 
such  a  nice  man,  so  good-looking,  and  he 
does  dance  the  deux  temps  so  delightfully ! 
Why,  Queenie,  didn't  you  dance  with  him 
four  times  at  the  Booms?  and  he  always  en- 
gages you  beforehand." 

"  Yes,"  said  Queenie,  "  he  is  a  very  good 
partner,  but — ^but  that  does  not  seem  enough; 
do  you  think  so,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  his  being  a  firstrate  parti,  I 
don't  think  he  is ;  many  mothers  would  not 
encourage  him." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  mean  about  his  being  a  good 
match;  but  I  never  have  much  to  say  to 
him ;  and  then,  don't  you  think  him  rather 
conceited  P  " 

"  No  wonder,  dear,  for  he  is  spoiled  by 
the  women,  and  is  considered  very  hand- 
some. However,  say  nothing  more.  I  donH 
consider  it  a  good  match,  though  you  might 
do  worse ;  but  he  is  a  sort  of  man  it  does 
not  do  to  have  dangling  about ;  so  if  you 
really  don't  like  him,  I  shall  not  encourage 
his  coming  here  so  much.  If  you  do,  I  think 
you  had  better  bring  him  to  the  point  at 
once." 

**  How,  mamma  ?  "  said  the  girl,  naively. 

"  Queenie,  what  a  fool  you  are !  With  all 
your  novel-reading,  I  hope  you  are  not  go- 
ing .to  turn  out  romantic." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  ringing  at  the 
door-bell,  though  it  was  long  before  visiting 
hours;  and  the  small  page  (in  a  morning 
dishabille,  redolent  of  lamp-cleaning  and 
table-rubbing,  and  which  called  forth  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay  from  the  trio),  an- 
nounced that  Captain  Townshend  was  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Emma's  hair  was  imprisoned  in  certain 
machines  that  looked  as  if  leeches  were  be- 
ing applied  to  her  forehead.  Widow  Leigh- 
ton, who  was  always  under  arms,  wore  an 
elegant  peignoir. 

♦*  Come,  my  Queenie,"  said  she,  "  this 
visit  is  for  you,  so  early  too !  Come  with 
me,  your  hair  looks  very  nice." 

Captain  Townshend's  visit  was,  ostensibly, 
to  invite  the  Leightons  to  a  picnic.  The  day 
he  mentioned  for  it  they  were  engaged,  but 
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he  was  sure  he  oould  get  it  changed ;  to  have 
it  without  them  would  be  impossible !  He 
apologized  for  the  early  visit,  in  order  to  find 
them  at  home ;  he  must  go  and  arrange  with 
the  other  people,  and  then  come  and  let 
them  know.  This  was  agreed  on ;  when 
might  he  come  ?  This  evening,  perhaps,  if 
they  were  not  going  out. 

**  Oh,  no,  and  most  happy  to  see  you,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  You  forget  we  are  going  to  the  Borrow- 
dales*,  mamma?"  said  Queenie,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No,  I  don't,  child ;  but  we  need  not  all 
go,  or  we  need  not  go  at  all." 

Queenie  was  silent;  the  handsome  Cap- 
tain Townshcnd  looked  killingly  at  her ;  she 
felt  the  look ;  she  blushed  deeply,  painfully, 
but  her  heart  gave  no  response. 

"  She's  a  deuced  handsome  girl ! "  thought 
Captain  Townshend ;  **  and  I  believe  I  must 
mi^e  up  my  mind  to  marry  her." 

In  the  evening  he  came.  Emma  went  to 
the  party,  chaperoned  by  a  friend,  and  only 
Queenie  and  her  mother  were  at  home. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conversation 
languished  a  little. 

Captain  Townshend  sang  Spanish  songs ; 
Mrs.  Leighton  was  lively  and  good-natured 
IS  usual,  but  Queenie  was  absent  and  silent. 
She  was  trying  her  very  best  to  fall  in  love 
with  Captain  Townshend. 

She  saw  that  he  was  good-looking,  gen- 
tlemanly, and  what  is  called  agreeable,  but 
the  feeling  of  having  nothing  to  say  to  him 
kept  her  silent.  She  could  get  on  better  at 
a  party  or  a  baU,  with  the  flutter  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  hundred  nothings  of  the  hour ; 
but  now  she  was  almost  alone  with  him,  for 
Mrs.  Leighton  had  left  them  on  the  flowery 
balcony  to  a  Ute-h-tHe^  and  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  worsted  work.  Queenie  Leigh- 
ton felt  not  the  timidity  of  a  young  girl  ex- 
pecting a  declaration,  but  mere  ennui.  She 
almost  wished  he  would  say  his  say,  that  she 
might  refuse  him,  and  have  done  with  it. 

As  she  stood  in  the  balcony,  idly  picking 
the  leaves  from  a  geranium,  he  said,  in  his 
loftest  voice, —    , 

"  What  a  pretty  hand  you  have !  Is  that 
a  lava  ring,  and  may  I  look  at  it  P  " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  after  looking  very 
closely  at  the  ring,  pressed  the  hand  to  his 

lip.. 
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She  flushed  all  over,  and  quickly  drew  her 
hand  away ;  she  stepped  in  from  the  balcony, 
looking  red  and  distressed,  and  went  to  ar- 
range some  music  on  the  piano. 

"  What  have  you  said  to  Queenie  P  "  said 
Mrs.  Leighton,  joining  him  on  the  balcony. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied;  "but  I  should 
like  to  say  something  to  you.  Will  you  take 
me  for  a  son-in-law  ?  I  have  only  five  hun- 
dred a  year  now,  but  expectations,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
from  my  uncle.  If  Queenie  would  only  like 
me ;  but  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her ; 
I  can't  get  on  with  her.  Has  she  any  other 
attachment  P  " 

"Not  the  shadow  of  one!  She  cannot 
help  liking  you,  dear  Captain  Townshend !  " 

"  People  generally  do,"  he  said,  modestly, 
twirling  the  end  of  his  moustache.  "  Shall 
I  go  away,  and  will  you  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  let  it  be  now  or  never.  I  will  stay 
here;  go  in,  and  speak  to  her  yourself." 

And  so  it  was«  strengthened  by  the  moth- 
er's assurance  that  she  had  no  other  attach- 
ment and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  at- 
tractions, he  spoke.  He  told  her  that  he 
thought  her  the  very  nicest  girl  he  ever 
knew;  that  her  mother  thought  so  too: — 
no,  he  did  not  mean  that — he  meant  that  her 
mother  thought  and  he  thought  they  had 
better  marry.  He  wished  to  goodness  she 
thought  so,  too !  All  his  fate,  his  happi- 
ness or  misery,  depended  on  her  saying 
"Yes." 

She  said  not  a  word. 

"  Would  she  only  speak,  and  make  him 
the  happiest  of  men  ?" 

Still  she  said  nothing ;  and  Mrs.  Leighton 
thought  it  advisable  to  re-appear. 

"  Queenie,  my  dear  child,"  said  she, "  what 
is  all  this  P  I  know  better  than  you  what 
you  feeL  Captain  Townshend,  don't  you 
know  that  silence  gives  consent  ?  " 

He  retained  the  hand  that  lay  passive  in 
his.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  si- 
lence. 

"  Only  one  word,  Queenie,"  he  said ;  "  do 
you  love  another  ?  " 

"  No  :  oh,  no,"  said  she,  faintly. 

"Then  you  may  possibly  love  me;  at 
least,  care  a  little  for  me  P  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  yes,  of  course !  "  said  Mrs. 
Leighton    "  And  now,  good-night.    I  mutt 
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send  you  awuy.    You  have  made  the  poor 
child  quite  nervous." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  again ;  it 
was  cold  as  marhle,  but  was  not  withdrawn. 


The  beautiful  Queenie  L^ghton  was  un- 
derstood to  be  engaged  to  the  handsome 
Captain  Townshend. 

People,  even  mothers  and  chaperons,  were 
no  longer  afhdd  to  say  how  beautiful  she 
was,  and  even  to  hint  they  had  thought  she 
might  make  a  better  match.  *'She  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  beauty,  poor  thing, 
and  was  nothing  else." 

Queenie  Leighton  certainly  was  a  very 
striking-looking  girl ;  tall  and  slight,  with  a 
gazelle-like  grace  in  the  sloping  shoulders 
and  long  throat ;  as  a  child,  her  large  eyes 
had  seemed  too  large  for  her  small  head  and 
delicately  cut  features.  They  were  splendid 
eyes,  of  the  gray  which  sometimes  seems 
dark  and  sometimes  light,  and  would  be  too 
bright  but  for  the  long  lashes  that  shaded 
them. 

Her  complexion  was  of  that  clear  pure 
brown,  with  bright  color  in  the  cheeks,  sel- 
dom seen  but  in  Italians  and  gypsies. 

The  whispers  behind  fans  went  on.  "  Thank 
Heaven,  their  girls  were  not  beauties ;  but 
they  would  make  excellent  wives :  most  sen- 
sible men  were  afraid  of  regular  beauties. 
The  Leighton  girls  were  very  much  gone  off. 
Emma  looked  well  enough  by  candle-light, 
but  was  getting  very  sallow,  and  she  had 
nothing  but  complexion ;  and  even  Queenie 
was  looking  thin  and  worn.  No  wonder: 
with  all  their  gayety  and  dancing,  the  only 
wonder  was  how  they  could  stand  it.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Leighton  was  very  glad  to  catch 
at  an  offer  for  one  of  them,  bad  as  it  was, 
for  they  had  not  a  penny  of  their  own." 

While  these  comments  were  rife  in  Lark- 
ington,  the  two  were  always  invited  to  par- 
ties together.  Townshend  idled  his  empty 
time  at  Widow  Leighton's ;  but  still,  instead 
of  affection  growing  with  intimacy,  Queenie's 
distaste  for  him  augmented. 

By  degrees,  the  fact  of  their  engagement 
being  established,  and  the  place  at  her  side 
being  always  left  to  Captain  Townshend, 
Queenie  could  no  longer  conceal  from  her- 
self that  she  grew  desperately  tired  of  him, 
in  spite  of  the  conscious  pride  of  being  en- 
gaged, and  to  a  man  who  made  other  girls 


envy  her,  for  our  Queenie  was  not  above 
such  feelings  at  this  period  of  her  life. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  win- 
ter balls  were  dying  out ;  and  with  the  spring, 
picnics  began  to  bloom  and  flourish  at  Lark- 
ington. 

One  of  these  was  proposed,  arranged,  and 
patronized  by  the  popular  Mrs.  Leighton, 
which  Emma  Leighton  declared  would  be 
lovely,  Queenie  thought  would  be  nice,  and 
Captain  Tpwnshend  pronounced  would  be 
rather  jolly. 

It  was  to  go  to  a  country-seat  some  mOee 
distant,  not  generally  considered  a  show 
house,  and  therefore  rather  out  of  the  rou- 
tine of  the  Larkington  picnics.  The  owner 
of  the  park  not  being  "  down,"  and  one  of 
the  officers  having  obtained  permission  of 
the  gamekeeper,  the  party  were  to  dine  in  a 
fishing  cottage  near  the  river,  in  the  woods. 

Mrs.  Leighton,  in  a  bonnet  of  tender  gray, 
stuffed  inside  with  pale  pink  roses,  a  bladL 
lace  shawl,  and  a  sweet  muslin,  outdid  her- 
self in  the  arrangement  of  the  day.  Every- 
body went  with  everybody  they  wished  to 
go  with,  nobody  was  left  out  who  ought  to 
have  been  invited,  salt  was  not  forgotten, 
and  pigeon-pies  did  not  preponderate;  the 
day  was  such  a  day  as  might  have  come  in 
a  sigh  f^om  Italy :  it  was  at  the  end  of  May. 
.  The  party  had  passed  the  culminatii^ 
point  of  dinner ;  champagne  had  fizzed  and 
flattened,  and  so  had  jests.  There  were  com- 
plimentary speeches  to  the  fair  patroness  of 
the  picnic,  and  then  toasts  were  given,  and 
then  exploring  rambles  were  made  in  parties 
of  two  or  four,  a  few  sketch-books  were  pro- 
duced :  where  was  Queenie  Leighton  ? 

She  had  quietly  escaped  long  before  the 
rural  repast  had  concluded,  leaving  her 
fianck  absorbed  in  tuning  his  guitar,  which 
Mrs.  Leighton  had  insisted  on  bringing. 

Poor  Queenie  had  darted  away,  half  in 
childish  impatience  of  ennui,  half  with  still 
more  childish  longing  to  gather  the  flowers 
and  explore  the  wild  wood  paths  unrestrained 
and  alone.  She  had  a  sketch-book,  too^ 
such  a  book  as  young  ladies  sometimes  pos- 
sess, with  leaves  of  yellow  and  pink  paper, 
and  a  very  hard  pencil ;  but  this  was  only 
an  excuse ;  so  she  walked  on  and  on,  getting 
as  far  away  from  the  rest,  and  especially 
Captain  Townshend,  as  she  could. 

During  her  extreme  delight  in  the  wild 
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beauty  of  the  sconery,  his  presence  by  her 
side  had  more  than  usually  jarred  upon  her 
sense.  **  What  can  it  be,"  thought  Queenie, 
"  that  makes  me  feel  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
him  any  of  my  thoughts,  and  still  makes  me 
keep  thinking  and  wondering  what  I  shall 
say  next  ?  He  often  says  things  to  me  that  I 
I  should  have  thought  too  silly  and  com- 
monplace to  utter;  but  they  sound  very  well. 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  never  think  of  any  thing 
to  say  to  him  that  he  will  care  to  hear,  and 
whether  I  shall  learn  to  care  more  for  what 
he  has  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

These  speculations  brought  her  to  an 
opening  in  the  wood-walk  where  there  was 
a  kind  of  rustic  summer-house.  It  offered 
a  subject  for  her  pencil,  as  well  as  an  excuse 
for  her  solitary  walk ;  so  she  sat  down  on  a 
turfy  bank  to  sketch  it. 

After  some  little  time  looking  intently  at 
the  closed  blinds  of  the  garden  room,  she 
fancied  she  heard  a  rustling  movement 
within,  and  that  the  shutter  was  slightly 
opened ;  but  looking  again,  all  was  so  still 
she  thought  it  must  have  been  fancy,  so  she 
went  on  drawing ;  but  instead  of  looking  full 
into  the  window,  she  changed  her  position, 
and  began  another  view.  This  time  it  was 
not  fancy.  The  hinges  of  the  shutters 
creaked,  and  she  saw,  indistinctly,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  blind,  the  head  of  some  one' 
intently  observing  her.  Although  there  was 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  circum- 
stance, she  had  felt  herself  so  completely 
alone  that  she  started  up  suddenly  in  alarm ; 
and  in  her  haste  to  run  away,  caught  her 
foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  felL 

Before  she  could  extricate  herself,  a  gen- 
tleman was  at  her  side,  assisting  her  to  rise. 

The  stranger  was  not  a  very  romantic- 
looking  man;  at  least  young  ladies  of 
Queenie*8  age  would  not  be  apt  to  think  so, 
for  he  was  nearly  forty,  and  looked  older. 
He  was  not  so  slim  as  heroes  of  romance 
generally  are,  nor  was  he  so  dark.  His  eyes 
were  gray,  deeply  set,  and  peculiarly  grave 
and  thoughtful.  There  would  have  been 
something  too  austere  in  the  carriage  of  the 
head  and  the  tali  figure  but  for  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  mouth  and  smile. 

The  words  between  the  two  were  brief 
and  commonplace,  taking  away  even  the  ro- 
mance of  the  occurrence. 

**  I  came  down  last  night,  unexpectedly,** 
said  be;  *' but  that  need  not  the  least  cUs- 
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turb  you  —  your  party,  I  mean.  May  I 
ask  why  you  were  wandering  here,  out  of 
bounds?" 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know ;  it  was  so  beautiful 
that  1  liked  to  be  alone,  and  was  getting 
tired  at  dinner."  He  took  the  sketch-book 
from  her  hand,  glanced  over  it,  and  silently 
returned  it.  She  felt  slightly  disappointed. 
"  I  see  you  expected  a  compliment,"  said 
he,  with  Ids  rare  smile ;  "  but,  perhaps,  you 
will  know  me  better  some  time  or  other ; 
and  you  will  improve,  too,  upon  these  be- 
ginnings. I  think  there  is  talent  in  them ; 
and  then  when  you  show  \ne  your  book 
again,  I  will  praise  vou  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent?" 

"  "Will  you,  indeed  ?  "  said  the  girl,  glanc^ 
ing  up  to  his  face.  The  question  and  the 
look  were  involuntary,  but  as  full  of  hope 
and  reverence  as  if  she  saw  an  angel. 

She  was  so  beautiful  at  that  moment  that 
he  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  strange  sur- 
prise. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  **  said  he,  at  length. 
"  At  Larkington." 

**  So  near  as  ten  miles,  and  I  have  never 
known  you !  never  seen  you !     Strange." 

"  No,"  she  was  beginning,  "  not  at  all 
strange ;  it  is  not  likely  you— how  should 
you?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  but  repeated, 
**  So  near  as  ten  miles."  Then  he  laid  hi« 
hand  on  hers  as  she  held  her  book,  and  said^ 
earnestly,  "  But  9ww,  now  I  may  come  and 
see  you  P  " 

There  was  quite  a  history  in  the  poor  girl's 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  him — a  long,  search- 
ing, melancholy  look ;  then  she  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  said  distinctly,  "  No ! " 
Sir  Oaspar  was  piqued  and  interested. 
"  No,"  said  he ;  "  tell  me  why  not  ?  Have 
I  scared  you  so  very  much,  you  cannot  for- 
give me?    No!" 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  "  I  hardly  know 
why  I  was  so  rude :  I  did  not  mean  it. 
Mamma  would,  of  course,  be  pleased — " 

"  Pshaw  !  Mammas  are  always  pleased ! " 
said  he,  impatiently;  "but  why — why  did 
you  so  clearly  say  *  No  ! ' " 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  it,"  said  she, 
cruelly  embarrassed ;  "  but  it  is  far,  and  I 
never  hear  of  your  coming  over :  not  even 
to  the  balls." 

"Not«?en  to  the  balls,"  he  said;  "but 
that  IB  no  reason  other  inducements  should 
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not  bring  me.  I  am  bent  on  knowing  you 
better.  Are  you  positively  resolved  to  say 
'No*  to  that?" 

At  this  moment  little  laughs  were  heard» 
and  flitting  muslins  seen  advancing  among 
the  trees. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  your 
friends,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  en- 
counter a  presentation ;  but,  on  Wednesday, 
I  will  ride  over :  that  is,  if  you  will  allow 
me  on  Wednesday.  Where  do  you  live  in 
Larkington  ?  and,  most  essential  of  all,  you 
have  not  yet  told  me  your  name." 

"  Sophia :  but  lam  called  Queenie  Leigh- 
ton.  Any  one  will  tell  you  my  mother's 
house.    Will  you  really  come  P  " 

"Will  I?  Why  not?"  He  held  her 
hand,  and  she  looked  up  again  into  his  eyes 
with  that  inexplicable  look,  so  sad,  so  wist- 
ful ;  it  touched  him  as  he  had  never  been 
touched  before. 

A  voice  sounded  amongst  the  others  that 
made  her  turn  pale  and  snatch  her  hand 
away.  He  took  refuge  again  in  the  summer- 
house,  and  she  was  lost  quickly  among  the 

turns  of  the  wood-walks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Queenie  again  met  her  betrothed, 
five  minutes  after,  a  whole  world  had  risen 
up  to  part  them.  She  said  not  one  word  of 
her  adventure  in  the  wood.  Her  sketch  was 
passed  roimd,  and  admired.  Captain  Towns- 
hend  thought  it  very  clever.  "  And  I  ought 
to  know,"  said  he,  "for  I  have  been  out 
sketching  with  no  end  of  people— artists, 
you  know.  I  have  a  very  good  eye  for 
sketching,  only  the  perspective  is  so  difficult, 
and  I  am  so  near-sighted.  You,  Queenie, 
really  have  a  turn  for  it."  With  what  an 
inward  smile  she  remembered  Monckton's 
silence. 

When  quietly  at  home,  she  told  her  mother 
of  her  new  acquaintance. 

Poor  Queenie,  if  any  thing  could  have 
crushed  out  the  electric  spark  kindled  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  it  would  have  been  Widow 
Leighton's  unequivocal  delight. 

Mrs.  Leighton,  after  the  first  gush  of  de- 
light at  her  daughter's  more  important  con- 
quest, was  very  much  disposed  to  temporize, 
at  least,  till  after  the  day  on  which  the  bar- 
onet had  announced  his  visit  However,  she 
did  not  object  to  Queenie's  keeping  her 
room  with  a  cold,  and  thus  avoiding  Captain 
Townshend.    It  was  a  cold  caught  in  sketch- 


ing, which  lasted  till  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

Sir  Gaspar  came.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
think  of  small  prudences  in  general,  and  the 
most  natural  thing  for  him  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  ride  up  to  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton's  door,  throw  his  horse's  bridle  to  the 
groom,  and  walk  in ;  but  a  wonderful  in- 
stinct told  him  that  a  whole  world  of  goe- 
sipry  would  be  stirred  up  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing, which  would  fall,  not  on  him,  but  c»& 
Queenie,  so  he  rode  first  to  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  asking  where  Mrs.  Leighton  lived* 
and  leaving  there  his  groom  and  horses.  He 
never  once  thought  of  mothers  and  sisters 
and  brothers,  still  less  of  lovers.  He  only- 
thought  of  seeing  again  that  beautiful  face 
and  that  wistful  look  which  had  so  captivated 
him. 

Mrs.  Leighton  received  Sir  Gaspar  Monck- 
ton  in  a  faultless  manner;  if  any  thing, 
rather  too  deferential.  Then  came  in  Emma, 
who  had  to  go  out  again  and  fetch  Queenie, 
painfully,  desperately  shy. 

Often  as  she  had  told  herself,  in  these  two 
intervening  days,  that  the  visit  meant  noth- 
ing, and  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  the  moment  she  met  again  those  speak- 
ing eyes,  she  felt  in  her  inmost  soul  that  she 
was  beloved ;  and  quite  in  another  fashion 
from  those  ball-room  flirtations,  ending  in 
matrimony,  which  she  had  been  used  to  see. 
She  did  not  observe  when  her  mother  and 
Emma  had  disappeared,  she  was  listening  to 
the  music  of  his  voice  *,  nor  did  he  notice  he 
was  alone  with  her,  for  he  had  seemed  alone 
with  her  all  the  time.  He  asked  her  how 
she  came  to  be  called  Queenie,  and  said  it 
suited  her  well ;  "  but  were  you  so  haughty 
and  queenlike  when  a  child,  to  be  called 
so?" 

"I  don't  know;  they  used  to  call  me 
Queen  Bee,  and  then  Queenie;  one  never 
knows  how  such  names  come  and  stay." ' 

"  Yes !  you  will  never  be  any  other  than 
Queenie.  You  remember  you  told  me  at 
first  your  name  was  Queenie  Leighton,  and 
so  it  has  been  always  in  my  head." 

"  Always ! "  said  she ;  "  but  it  is  only  two 
days  since  you  knew  my  name  at  all." 

"  Two  days !    To  you  short  enough,  per- 
haps ;  to  me  longer  than  all  my  life  before. 
Do  you  know,  I  never  can  call  you  any  thing 
but  Queenie.    May  I  do  so  P  " 
Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
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the  small  page  announced  '*  Captain  Towns- 
hend." 

Queenie  changed  from  red  to  white,  and 
from  white  to  red.  "  If  only  he  does  not 
call  me  Queenie,"  thought  she;  her  hand 
turning  cold  as  she  held  it  out  to  him. 

" Is  your  cold  quite  well,"  said  he ;  "I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  out  of  your 
room  ;  I  called  twice  and  you  did  not  show." 

*«Yes,  it  is  hetter— quite  well,  I  mean, 
mamma — ^have  you  seen  her  P  " 

All  this  time  he  was  looking  inquiringly 
at  Sir  Gaspar,  who,  indeed,  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  presence,  except  as  some- 
thing that  made  Queenie  turn  her  eyes  from 
his. 

Fo^nately  for  Queenie,  Mrs.  Ldghton 
returned,  and  though  vexed,  she  was  never 
disconcerted.  **  Emma  is  gone  into  the  gar- 
den," she  said,  in  a  marked  manner,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Townshend,  and  wishing 
him  and  his  red  coat  in  the  Red  Sea. 

**  Emma !  what  the  deuce  is  that  to  me  P  " 
he  replied,  sotto  voce;  "and  who  is  your 
new  friend?" 

Before  she  could  reply.  Sir  Gaspar  had 
taken  his  hat.  '*  It  is  well,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  Toice  to  Queenie,  "  that  I  am  reminded 
of  other  claims,  or  I  should  monopolize  your 
society  entirely ;  hut  before  I  go,  I  must  en- 
treat Mrs.  Leighton's  consent  to  a  project  I 
have,  that  you  should  pay  another  visit  to 
Hartley  Court,  and  very  soon.  I  am  a  soli- 
ivy  old  bachelor  j  but  if  Mrs.  Leighton  and 
your  sister  would  come  and  spend  a  few 
days,  I  would  invite  some  friends  to  meet 
you.  Then  you  could  sketch  as  much  as  you 
Kke." 

Townshend  opened  his  eyes  and  ears. 

"How  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton; 
"  we  should  like  it  extremely ! " 

"  Then  only  choose  your  day ;  I  must  be 
in  town  again  this  week,  but  any  day  in  the 
next  I  will  come  down  and  receive  you. 
Would  this  day  week  suit  you  P  " 

"  Perfectly." 

**  Then  it  is  settled  j  and  Miss  Queenie  is 
to  bring  her  sketch-book." 

It  was  a  wonderful  effort  of  Chesterfield- 
ism  in  the  retired  absent  scholar— for  such 
he  waa— to  think  of  inviting  the  mother  and 
litter,  and  still  more  to  talk  of  friends  to 
meet  them.  But  of  Townshend's  entrance 
be  thout'ht  no  more  than  he  would  of  a  stop- 
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page  in  the  road  forcing  him  to  ride  round 
another  way. 

Mr.  Leighton's  refined  tactics,  therefore, 
in  talking  of  Emma,  were  thrown  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Townshend  was  full 
of  curiosity ;  but  he  was  easily  answered  for 
the  nonce,  and  too  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self to  be  afflicted  with  jealousy. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war,  and  Widow 
Leighton  showed  herself  an  able  general. 

It  certainly  was  a  case  quite  contrary  to 
the  annals  of  all  crossed  and  unsmooth  loves, 
when  fair  young  damsels  of  nineteen  per- 
versely refuse  to  place  their  affections  on  the 
rich  suitor  their  mothers  wish  them  to  marry ; 
but  this  state  of  affairs  wonderfully  facilitated 
matters,  and  the  odds  were  too  many  against 
poor  Captain  Townshend. 

He  was  regularly  thrown  over — floored — 
jilted--done  (we  cannot  help  using  the  ex- 
pression of  his  brother  officers  in  their  many 
condolences),  but  aU  the  blame  was  laid  on 
Mrs.  Leighton's  manoeuvring,  and  Queenie 
was  pitied  for  being  a  victim. 

Though  our  heroine's  engagement  to 
Townshend  had  long  been  a  burden  to  her, 
she  could  not  feel  satisfied  with  herself  for 
the  manner  of  his  dismissal.  The  more  her 
feeling  for  Sir  Gasper  strengthened,  the  more 
she  understood  the  wrong  she  had  done 
Townshend,  and  she  felt  more  kindly  tow- 
ards him  now  than  she  had  ever  done,  and 
longed  to  tell  him  so. 

Townshend  was  wounded  in  his  self-love, 
and  also  in  what  he  called  his  affections,  but 
he  took  his  dismissal  without  even  asking 
for  an  explanation  from  Queenie  herself, 
which  Mrs.  Leighton  thought  a  great  relief, 
and  "  very  nice  of  him."  She  was  not  with- 
out misgivings  at  Queenie's  evident  distress 
and  compunction,  and  was  especially  glad  to 
avoid  the  personal  interview  between  them. 

Her  next  great  fear  was  that  Sir  Gaspar 
would  hear  of  her  daughter's  engagement, 
which  she  earnestly  recommended  her  never 
to  confide  to  him.  But  she  need  not  have 
feared  that  the  gossip  of  Larkington  would 
reach  Sir  Gaspar;  who  would  ever  have 
thought  he  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  Captain  Townshend  of  the  — th  was  said 
to  be  engaged  to  one  of  the  Leighton  girls  ?" 

The  visit  to  Hartley  Court  was  a  source 
of  delight,  but  also  of  trepidation  to  them 
all ;  the  idea  of  visiting,  of  actually  living,  in 
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a  grand  place  like  that !  Thea  the  prepara- 
tions,  the  dresses  to  be  taken,  the  wonder 
who  would  be  the  friends  invited  to  meet 
them,  and  whether  Susan,  the  upper  of  their 
two  maids  who  officiated  as  lady's  maid  to 
the  three,  would  know  how  to  bdiave  in  a 
"great  house."  Quecnie's  fears  weie  no 
less,  though  of  another  kind.  She  feared  to 
realize  the  great  joy  of  being  the  chosen  of 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Gaspar  Moackton ;  she 
feared  that  he  wouhl  find  her  too  ignorant, 
too  inferior,  or  that  he  would  perhaps  hear 
of  her  engagement,  and  think  of  her  no  more. 
She  remembered  how  little  he  had  said,  and 
she  could  only  recall  again  and  again  that 
look  in  his  earnest  eyes  which  told  her  she 
was  beloved. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  thdr  mind 
as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  to  the  grand 
entrance  of  Hartley  Court,  in  a  Larkiugton 
fly,  and  were  received  in  the  noble  old  hall 
by  a  most  imposing-looking  butler,  supported 
by  two  or  three  footmen. 

At  the  door  of  the  library  Sir  Oaspar  met 
them,  and  Quecnie's  hand  was  clasped  in 
his,  and  all  fears  and  trepidations,  at  least 
on  her  part,  were  over.  The  friends  to  meet 
them  were  not  so  alarmingly  fashionable: 
Mr.  Lawrence,  an  old  college  fHend  <^  Sir 
Caspar's,  with  a  plain  looking  wife,  and  the 
clergyman's  family  from  the  village,  who 
came  to  dinner. 

And  thus  the  few  days  pasted,  and  then 
another  few  days,  and  befinre  the  wedL  was 
over,  Queenie  Leighton  was  betrothed,  heart 
and  hand  this  time,  to  Sir  Gaspar  Monditon. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  London,  where 
the  Leightons  went  on  leaving  Hartley  Court, 
having  many  reasons  for  avoiding  Larking- 
t#n. 

Queenie,  the  happiest  and  proudest  of 
brides,  and  Monckton,  the  most  enamored 
of  bridegrooms,  made  but  a  short  wedding 
tour,  and  then  returned  to  his  favorite  Hart- 
ley Court.  Their  happiness  seemed  almost 
perfect ;  but,  alas,  all  this  time,  a  little  cloud 
was  floating  in  their  horizon,  destined  to 
overwhelm  them  with  ruin  and  desolation. 
This  cloud  was  Concealment 

O  wife!  to  whom  your  husband's  afiioc- 
tion  is  a  precious  treasure  not  to  be  lightly 
risked,  avoid  concealments.  If  he  asks  who 
gave  you  a  bracelet,  or  a  ring,  or  whose 
name  is  written  in  your  book,  tell  him  the 
truth,  even  if  it  involves  a  confession  of  some 


bygone  love.  Let  him  trust  you  that  it  is 
over,  just  because  you  have  no  concealment! 
but  do  not  say  it  was  your  sister  or  your 
moth^  on  a  birthday,  or  a  friend  of  your 
brother's  wrote  his  name ;  and  then  let  him 
find  out  afterwards  you  could  in  a  trifle  de- 
ceive him. 

They  had  been  married  two  years.  A  son 
had  been  bom  to  them,  and  the  first  sorrow 
Queenie  had  ev»  known  was  the  death  of 
this  child.  She  could  not  rouso  h  vr  spirits  | 
they  fiiiled  her  utterly.  Monckton,  deeply 
as  he  felt  their  loss,  was  almost  voied  at  her 
continued  despondency.  Se  proposed  pctss- 
ing  a  season  in  London,  and  invited  her 
mother  and  sister  to  be  their  guests.  Mrs. 
Leighton  did  not  fail  to  encourage  th^  plan 
of  going  to  London.  The  idea  of  appearing 
there  as  the  mother  of  Lady  Monckton  was 
a  joyful  vision  not  to  be  easily  relinquiched. 
**  Sudi  an  advantage  to  Emma,  too ;  she 
would  be  sure  to  marry  wdl." 

The  scene,  therefore,  was  now  changed  to 
a  house  in  Belgravia,  where  Mrs.  Leighton 
and  Emma  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Moncktons. 

The  season  had  far  advanced.  Balls  and 
dinners  had  been  given.  Lady  Monckton 
was  established  as  a  beauty,  and  her  sister, 
in  a  difibrent  way,  was  exceedingly  admired. 

Queenie  had  recovered  much  of  her  che^- 
fulness,  but  it  was  Monckton  now  who  was 
sad  and  gloomy.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
a  secluded  life,  the  change  worried  and  an- 
noyed him.  Queenie,  who  cared  for  no  gay- 
ety  in  which  he  did  not  share,  would  soon 
have  given  up  a  life  which  she  saw  did  not 
please  him ;  but  her  mother !  how  could  die 
refuse  invitations,  and  give  up  places  of  gay- 
ety  which  gave  her  mother  and  sister  so 
much  pleasure,  and  to  which  she  went  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  had  the  same  in- 
vitations without  hcrP  Sir  Gaspar  never 
went  to  evening  parties,  and  the  hours  she 
there  spent  without  him  were  any  thing  but 
a  pleasure. 

Sir  Gaspar  intensely  disliked  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton. Her  small  talk,  her  incessant  discus- 
sion of  small  projects  and  plans,  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  domestic  life  by  her  presence, 
were  all  odious  to  him.  And  then  a  person 
he  so  disliked  being  the  mother  of  his  be- 
loved Queenie,  irritated  him  beyond  every 
thing  else. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  he,  one  afternoon, 
accompanied  his  wife  to  the  Koy&l  Academy. 
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The  inevitable  Mrs.  Leighton  was  witb  them, 
bat  she  was  more  than  usually  occupied  by 
a  new  conquest  of  Emma's,  a  Mr.  Staunton,  | 
whom  she  had  caught  sight  of  entering  the 
rooms. 

Qneenie  exceedingly  enjoyed  a  visit  to  any 
picture-gallery  with  her  husband.  He  was 
a  man  of  refined  taste  in  art,  and  his  obser- 
vation delighted  and  instructed  her.  Unfor- 
tunately she  had  not  confidence  enough  to 
express  her  own  (^>inions,  which  could  not 
fiedl  to  have  interested  him,  so  she  was  oon- 
tent  to  listen  and  coincide. 

They  were  exadiining  together  a  picture 
which  attracted  a  crowd  of  gazers,  when  Sir 
Caspar's  attention  was  arrested  by  a  counte- 
nance he  thought  he  had  seen  before,  the 
face  of  a  handsome  man,  so  utterly  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  wife,  that  he 
tamed  round  to  catch  her  eye,  almost  amused 
at  the  intense  gase  of  which  she  w&s  evi- 
dently unaware. 

He  caught  her  eye,  and  directing  het  look 
said,  *'  Do  you  know  that  man  P  " 

Poor  Queenie !  what  evil  genius  whispered 
her  to  decide  her  whole  fette  with  suck  an 
answer,  and  only  one  word  ? 

She  said,  "  No." 

It  was  Charles  Townshend  whom  ^e  in- 
stantly recognized,  and  yet  she  said,  "  No ! " 

Her  emotion  at  seeing  him  so  unexpectedly 
was  mere  surprise,  and  afterwards  a  sudden 
fear,  and  that  fear  made  her  say,  '<No;" 
made  her  lie  to  the  one  being  in  aJI  the  uni- 
verse to  whom  she  most  wished  to  be  truth- 
foL 

She  turned  away  and  put  her  arm  in  her 
husband's ;  it  trembled  so  violently  that  he 
ielt  it.  He  looked  wonderingly  at  her ;  she 
was  pale  as  marble ;  then  he  looked  round 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  stranger; 
what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  at  the 
same  moment  Mrs.  Leighton  and  Emma  in 
the  attitude  of  recognition  with  Townshend. 
It  was  one  of  those  sudden  meetings  when 
the  instant  must  decide.  Mrs.  Leighton's 
impulse  was  to  greet  him  as  an  old  Mend. 
Emma  did  whatever  her  mother  did. 

"Look!"  said  Monckton,  "look!  you 
said  you  did  not  know  him." 

"  No— yes — I  had  forgotten."  Her  con- 
fusion was  painful;  she  could  have  sunk 
into  the  earth. 

All  this  time  Townshend  was  talking  to 
her  mother  and  sister,  the  best  Mends  in 
the  world. 
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Sir  Oaspar  dropped  her  arm  and  moved 
away. 

"Caspar,  are  you  going?  Will  you  not 
take  us  home?" 

"  No ;  I  have  to  go  to  the  House." 

"Let  me  drive  there  with  you,  do!  I 
wish  to  go  home." 

He  went  on  through  the  rooms  without 
looking  back.  She  followed,  heedless  of 
any  thing  but  her  despair. 

Yesy  even  then  she  would  have  made  a 
desperate  effort,  she  would  have  confSessed 
her  tacit  duplicity,  for  such  as  it  was,  in  the 
long  concealment  of  her  prior  engagement. 
He  must  forgive  her  when  he  knew  it  was 
her  love  for  Um,  her  fear  of  its  changing  his 
feeling  for  her,  that  made  her  so  afiraid  to 
tell  him. 

He  went  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowds. 
She  could  not»  for  worlds,  go  back  to  hei 
motlier  and  encounter  Townshend,  so  she 
found  the  servant  and  carriage,  drove  straight 
home  and  sent  the  carriage  bac^  for  her 
mother. 

Sir  Oaspar  did  not  dine  at  home  that  day 
-^he  often  dined  out  when  Mrs.  Leightcm 
was  with  them ;  ^ey  were  going  to  the  opera 
in  the  evening. 

Emma  came  into  her  sister's  dressing* 
room  before  dinner.  "O  Queenie,"  said 
she, "  only  think  of  Townshend,  poor  Charles 
Townriiend,  being  in  London!  Did  you 
not  see  him  at  the  exhit»tion,  speaking  to 
us  ?  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  Shall  you 
cut  himP  It  will  be  very  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable if  you  do,  for  we  shall  meet  him 
everywhere.  Besides,  he's  an  immense  Mend 
of  Mr.  Stauntcm." 

"  Emma,  dear,  it  is  so  very  painful  to  me 
to  meet  him — ^I  cannot  do  it.  And  then, 
Oaspur,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  even 
being  acquainted  ?  Indeed,  this  morning,  I 
said  I  did  not  know  him." 

Mrs.  Leighton,  who  had  come  in  during 
the  dialogue,  now  interposed  with,  "Oh, 
then,  it  is  all  simple  enough,  he  never  need 
know  any  thing  about  it ;  and  I  have  partic- 
ular reasons  for  not  cutting  poor  Townshend. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  us  to  cut  him,  poor 
fellow,  if  he  is  generous  enough  to  forgive 
«*." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Queenie  got  en- 
tangled in  a  net  of  concealment  and  decep- 
tion. 

She  had  to  explain  to  her  husband  tiiat 
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she  had  not  remembered  Captain  Townshend 
at  first.  This,  she  told  him,  and  he  forgot, 
or  seemed  to  forget,  her  strange  emotion  at 
the  exhibition. 

Captain  Townshend  brought  with  him 
Mr.  Staunton,  a  young  man  of  large  fortune, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  struck  with  Emma, 
but  had  not  declared  himself.  They  came 
together  to  Lady  Monckton's  box  that  even- 
ing. 

Sir  Oaspar  was  not  with  them,  but  he  was 
at  the  opera  in  a  box  opposite,  and  he  saw 
the  stranger  of  the  Exhibition  at  Queenie's 
side.  He  could  not  see  her  fax^ ;  above  all 
he  could  not  see  her  heart,  or  he  would  have 
read  there  her  annoyance,  vexation,  dislike 
at  the  determination  of  Townshend  to  renew 
the  acquaintance,  and  her  resolution  to  let 
him  see  that  she  at  least  did  not  wish  it. 
The  husband  only  saw  that  the  stranger  who 
had  gazed  so  long  and  ardently,  and  whom 
she  had  denied  knowing,  sat  there  at  her  side. 
And  when  they  met  afterwards  not  a  word 
was  said. 

"  Who  was  with  them  at  the  opera  P  "  he 
asked. 

"Mr.  Staunton,  Lord  Vernon,  Colonel 
Masters,  and  others,"  were  named,  bvt  no 
one  else. 

Certainly  Townshend  must  have  been  a 
Tain  fool  if  he  mistook  Queenie's  manner  to 
himself.  She  was  no  longer  Queenie  Leigh- 
ton  but  Lady  Monckton ;  that  he  could  see 
plainly.  But  finding  her  so  beautiful  and  so 
admired,  he  liked  the  notoriety  of  being  seen 
with  her,  and  he  loved  her  too,  with  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  passion  and  spito,  and  he 
longed  to  know  if  she  had  been  influenced 
by  her  mother  to  give  him  up. 

Now,  Sir  Oaspar  Monckton's  was  the  very 
reverse  of  a  suspicious  nature.  Generous 
and  confiding  in  those  he  loved,  he  was  be- 
sides extremely  unobservant  and  careless  of 
trifiing  passing  events.  He  had  in  his  dis- 
position an  inherent  abhorrence  of  untruth, 
that  made  him  almost  fastidiously  intolerant 
of  even  conventional  falsehoods.  In  his  love 
for  Queenie,  he  did  not  enough  appreciate 
her  powers  of  intellect,  but  he  adored  her 
innocent,  candid  nature ;  the  idea  of  ^  de- 
ceiving him  even  in  a  trifle,  almost  mad- 
dened him,  and,  torture  as  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  convinced  before  he  allowed 
such  a  possibility  to  enter  his  mind. 

His  Mend  Lawrence  lived  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Larkington.  To  him  he  wrote  to  find 
out  what  he  could  of  his  wife's  antecedents ; 
and  the  fact  of  her  previous  engagement  to 
Captain  Townshend  was  thus  first  made 
.known  to  him.  The  wretched  disenchant- 
ment stared  him  in  the  face.    He  had  been 


the  dupe  of  a  manoeuvring  mother  and  a 
I  weak  or  wicked  daughter.  The  miserable 
man  staggered  under  the  blow ;  it  struck  him 
to  the  heart.  He  had  so  loved,  so  trusted — 
and  who  would  not  have  trusted  her  ?  Then 
came  a  thought,  as  if  brought  on  the  wings 
of  an  angel^the  remembrance  of  that  first 
meeting— her  eyes  melting  into  his,  and 
that  strange,  wistful  look,  which  afterwards 
haunted  him.  After  all  she  might  have 
loved  him-*she  might  not  have  loved  that 
other !  He  caught  at  this  faint  hope  as  a 
drowning  man,  and  it  nerved  him  to  the 
efibrt^-the  greatest  for  him  to  make— that 
he  would  wait,  would  observe  longer,  seem- 
ing to  see  nothing. 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  stranger  was 
presented  to  him.  He  heard  the  name,  and 
knew  it  was  the  man  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  his  wife,  and  whom  she  had  denied  know- 
ing. 

He  observed. 

He  saw  that  scarcely  even  tbe  commonest 
courtesies  passed  between  them ;  but  what 
was  that  when  he  was  present  P  As  to  Mrs. 
Leighton,  he  could  not  make  out  her  game. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  price  of  her  dvO- 
ities  to  Townshend  was,  tiiat  the  rich  and 
silly  Staunton,  who  took  Townshend  as  a 
Mentor,  should  be  induced  to  marry  her  eld- 
est daughter,  who  began  to  hang  on  hand. 

He  observed. 

He  saw  his  wife's  depression — ^he  saw  her 
wistful,  anxious  eyes  turned  on  him — ^he 
surpri^d  tears  in  them }  but  he  set  it  down 
to  ite  difficulties  of  a  disappointed  or  guilty 
love  for  another. 

One  day  he  observed  to  some  purpose.  He 
saw  Townshend  slip  a  note  into  his  wife's  bou- 
quet. That  note  he  was  determined  to  have 
before  she  saw  it ;  and  he  succeeded.  It  con* 
tained  only  these  words : — **  I  am  unchanged 
— ^unchangeable.  Why  will  you  never  allow 
me  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  so  P  " 

This  was  at  least  a  relief  in  one  way :  that 
whatever  might  be  Townshend's  audacity,  it 
was  not  encouraged.  From  the  reaction 
almost  all  his  old  trust  in  Queenie  returned. 
She  could  not  have  loved  that  coxcomb,  he 
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tliought !  And  yet ! — and  yet  I  She  vas  so 
very  young ;  she  had  been  clearly  sacrificed 
to  him,  and  she  was  doing  her  best,  poor 
child,  to  be  faithfuL 

He  was  in  this  gentler  and  more  hopeful 
mood  when  the  climax  came  that  decided 
poor  Queenie's  fate. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  their  return  to  Hart- 
ley Court — a  day  devoutly  longed  for  by  her- 
self. Sir  Caspar  had  not  invited  her  mother, 
though  that  lady  had  privately  calculated  on 
doing  the  honors  of  her  son-in-law's  country- 
seat  to  a  select  party  of  her  own  Mends,  in- 
cluding Staunton  and,  of  course,  Townshend. 

In  their  Belgravian  mansion  Lady  Monck- 
ton  had  a  boudoir  opening  into  a  dressing- 
room»  where  she  amused  herself  with  paint- 
ing, and  never  admitted  visitors.  She  had 
an  aversion  to  her  beginnings  and  attempts 
being  seen,  and  especially  by  the  fastidious 
eye  of  her  husband,  and  often  laughingly 
excluded  him  from  her  studio,  remembering 
his  contempt  for  the  pink  and  yellow  sketch 
book. 

Onelnoming  that  Queenie  was  out  shop- 
ping,  Townshend,  paying  one  of  his  frequent 
calls,  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs. 
Leighton.  That  lady,  telling  him  of  her 
daughter's  recent  fancy  for  painting,  ofiered 
to  show  him  what  she  was  about,  under  a 
promise  of  secrecy.  She  led  the  way  to  the 
sanctum,  and  he  became  ecstatic  over  a 
pi^inting  on  the  easel.  Suddenly  a  step  was 
heard,  and  Lady  Monckton's  voice  on  the 
stair,  telling  the  servant  she  should  not  want 
the  carriage  again.  Without  a  moment's 
thought,  but  that  she  was  ashamed  of  the  in- 
trusion, Mrs.  Leighton  seized  Townshend's 
aim  and  dragged  him  into  the  dressing-room, 
while  Queenie  entered  at  the  other  door. 
Mrs.  Leighton  made  good  her  retreat  with- 
out noticing  whether  he  followed  or  not  He 
did  not  follow.  There  was  a  screen  in  the 
room  which  was  too  inviting  a  retreat ;  and 
there  he  remained  concealed,  the  door  stand- 
ing open  between  the  two  rooms. 

Queenie,  unconscious  that  she  was  not 
alone,  began  to  paint,  having  first  thrown 
off  her  bonnet  end  shawl.  She  was  attempt- 
ing a  composition  of  her  own,  and  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  her  husband  should  not  see 
it  till  in  a  more  finished  state. 

Suddenly  she  heard  his  knock  at  the  door 
of  her  boudoir. 

*'  May  I  come  in?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  no !  Pray  don't  come,"  she 
answei«d.  "  I  can't  have  it  seen.  At  least, 
wait  one  minute.  Now  you  may ! "  She 
had  turned  the  picture  round,  and  now  stood 
smiling  as  he  came  in. 

What  a  face  met  her  view — ^what  haggard 
eyes^ — what  livid  paleness  I 

He  searched  the  room  with  his  glance. 

"  So  you  are  alone ! — you  admit  no  one — 
no  one — ^not  even  your  husband ! " 

She  looked  bewildered.  **  Caspar,  dear- 
est Caspar,  what  is  it  P  Are  you  ill  P  Why 
do  you  look  so  P  You  cannot  really  be  angry 
about  my  foolish  sketch !  Here  it  is — ^look 
at  it,  if  you  like ! " 

She  held  it  to  him,  but  he  dashed  it  down. 

"  False  I—false  from  first  to  last ! — and  to 
seem  so  artless  ! — that  is  the  worst !  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  in  a  choking  voice ;  *'  tell  me, 
and  I  will  believe  you  still — are  you  alone  P" 

'*  What  can  you  mean  P  "  she  said,  a  hor- 
rible fear  coming  over  her  that  he  was  mad. 

He  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.  **  Ha,  ha ! 
the  door  is  locked  outside,  there  is  no  es- 
caping, no  evading  now ;  we  shall  see  if  you 
tell  the  truth  P" 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  into  the  dressing- 
room,  tore  down  the  screen,  and  there  stood 
Townshend. 

Li  an  agony  of  bewilderment  and  terror 
she  fell  at  her  husband's  feet ;  she  felt  as  if 
it  were  some  evil  dream,  a  fate  from  which 
she  had  no  power  to  extricate  herself. 

"  O  Caspar,  my  husband,  believe  me,  I 
know  not  what  this  means — ^how  he  came 
there  I  know  not." 

Sir  Caspar  had  recovered  his  ohtward  self- 
control,  and  said  with  the  calmness  of  des- 
pair. 

**  Be  silent — ^words  are  worse  than  useless 
—words!" 

«  Sir  Caspar  Monckton,"  said  Townshend, 
"  I  implore  you  to  believe — for  Lady  Monck- 
ton's  sake  I  entreat  it — that  the  merest  ac- 
cident in  short,  a— quite  unknown  to  Lady 
Monckton  brought  me  here." 

"  Silence !  "  exclaimed  Monckton.  "  Si- 
lence and  hear  me.  You  must  be  aware  that 
from  this  moment  Lady  Monckton  and  I  part 
— ^forever.  If  I  have  wronged  you,  as  I 
may  have  done,  in  taking  your  affianced 
bride,  I  will  restore  her — by  divorce." 

*•  Oh,  no,  no,  never !"  exclaimed  the  wife  j 
**  I  hate,  I  abhor  him,  I  never  loved  him  ! — 
believe  me,  Caspar— but  you  will  not,  how  can 
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you  ever  believe  me,  now  ?  "  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed,  while 
the  tears  streamed  through  her  fingers. 

**  Enough,"  said  Gaspar,  with  a  strange 
calmness ;  *<  For  your  sake  and  mine  we 
will  devour  our  agony  alone,  and  not  give 
it  as  an  amusement  to  the  world."  He 
pointed  to  the  door,  with  a  lofty  gesture, 
and  Townshend  left  the  room. 

When  they  were  alone  his  fenced  calmness 
had  deserted  him ;  he  looked  long  at  Queenie 
in  silence,  then  said,  in  an  altered  voice,  *'  O 
Queenie,  Queenie!  who  could  have  bdieved 
you  so  false  ?  But  you  denied  that  you  ever 
knew  him,  and  to  me,  to  me.  We  part  for- 
ever. All  discussions — all  explanations  are 
useless — needless.  All  I  can  do  for  your 
comfort — apart  from  me — I  will  do.  Every 
amngement  shall  be  made.  All  I  ask  is, 
that  you  will  remember  that  you  still  bear 
my  name,  and  will  not  disgrace  it." 

She  was  too  heart-broken  to  be  roused 
even  by  this  last  sting ;  she  only  wept  in 
silence. 

He  passed  from  the  door,  and  lefr  her. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  seven  years  from  her  marriage,  and 
five  from  her  separation,  when  the  corre- 
spondence took  place  with  which  out  story 
begins. 

The  **  Mary"  of  the  letters  was  a  Mrs. 
Dacre,  with  whom  Lady  MondLton  look 
refuge  in  her  worse  than  widowhoodi  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  celebrated  artist,  and  a 
judicious  as  weH  as  affectionate  frioid.  She 
discovered  and  promoted  Queenie's  taste  for 
art,  and  the  occupation  it  gave  her  mind 
proved  the  best  balm  for  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Leighton  had  succeeded  in  marrying 
her  daughter  Emma,  though  not  to  Mr. 
Staunton.  Her  son-in-law  was  a  man  of 
large  fortune  and  small  intelleet,  who  was 
*^  something  in  the  city  "  (she  never  divulged 
what),  and  whose  name  was  Stubman  ;  had 
Q  villa  at  Twick^idiBm,  and  she  took  up  her 
abode  with  them,  which  everybody  thought 
a  very  nice  arrangement,  except,  perhaps, 
Mi.  Stubman  himself. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  Lady  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  thus  free  from  uncongenial 
companionship,  without  the  self-reproach  of 
neglecting  her  mother.  The  allowance  set- 
tled on  her  by  Sir  Gaspar  was  ample,  but 
when  she  discovered  the  possibility  of  sup- 
porting herself^  she  determined  to  do  so. 


In  the  world  of  small  gentility,  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life  at  Lark- 
ington,  an  artist  who  sold  his  works  was  not 
geivted ;  and  remembering  the  only  parting 
injunction  Caspar  had  given  her,  not  to  dis- 
grace his  name,  she  took  another  name  when 
she  went  to  Rome  to  study  to  be  an  artist  in 
earnest. 

In  her  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Dacre,  great 
as  was  their  mutual  confidence  in  each  other, 
the  painM  subject  of  the  separation  wms 
never  discussed.' 

Queenie  had  made  up  her  mind  so  entirely 
that  she  deserved  her  fate,  and  that  her  du- 
plicity and  concealment  merited  all  she  had 
suffered,  that  when  she  had  alluded  to  her 
husband  it  was  with  a  depth  of  penitenoe 
that  almost  misled  Mrs.  Dacre  as  to  the  ex> 
tent  of  her  errors,  and  the  subject  seemed  so 
cruelly  harrassing  that  she  strictly  avoided 
it. 

Like  many  sensitive  and  reserved  persons, 
Queenie  wrote  much  more  openly  than  she 
spoke.  Living  so  entirely  secluded  a  life,  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  to  write  long  letters  to 
one  whose  sympathy  was  never-failing ;  and 
it  was  in  these  letters  from  Rome  that  she 
at  last  confided  to  her  friend  the  actual  events 
which  caused  her  separation. 
•  Sometimes  she  poured  out  the  anguish  of 
her  loving  heart  widowed  by  more  than 
death.  Sometimes  she  broke  forth  in  indig- 
nation at  the  fatal  wrong  caused  by  no  fhult 
of  hers ;  but  never  one  word  of  blame  at- 
tached to  her  husband.  She  still  felt  that 
circumstances  were  so  against  her,  that 
added  to  her  previous  duplicity,  no  earthly 
power  could  undeceive  him. 

We  will  now  resume  the  correspondence 
with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dacre  to  Lady 
Monditon. 

My  vert  dear  Sophia,^!  cannot  sleep 
till  I  have  answered  your  last  most  affecdng 
letter.  Why,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  aS 
this  long  ago  P  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  you  have  been  suffering  all  these  years 
of  false  accusation,  and  you  have  never  even 
tried  to  justify  yourself  P  Surely,  you  were' « 
wrong  in  allowing  yourself  to  be  so  punished 
for  one  fault.  True,  it  is  a  great  fault  Yon 
say,  yourself,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgiven. 
You  call  it  "  a  lie  between  those  who  love*- 
the  one  unpardonable  sin  " — but,  dear  child, 
you  have  surely  atoned. 

You  say,  that  the  details  were  so  hateful 
to  you,  that  you  have  never  even  tried  to  as- 
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certain  by  what  means,  or  with  what  inten- 
tioh,  the  mau  so  abhorrent  to  you  contrived  ' 
admittance  to  your  dressing-room.  That  i 
the  whole  was  Hke  a  horrid  dream,  when  the 
most  incongruous  occurrences  do  not  surprise 
us ;  that  you  were  struck  with  a  stupor  of 
dei^air,  and  then  came  on  the  fever,  in  which 
I  found  you ;  and  in  the  delirium  of  which 
you  could  not  bear  your  mother.  All  this  I 
can  understand ;  but  is  Sir  Gasnar  so  proud, 
so  hard,  and  has  he  so  entirely  ceased  to 
lore  you,  that  no  effort  can  be  made,  even 
now,  jfco  open  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  you 
have  suffered? 

Boer  child,  it  is  time  your  •msityrdon 
should  cease.  I  will  come  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, and  ioin  you.  I  feel. as  if  ^omethiip^ 
ought  and  must  be  done. 

How  touching  is  your  delight  at  youif  hus- 
band's adrnvation  of  your  works  1  You  say 
tiiat  yon  are  repaid  for  all  your  toil  and  labor. 
Avery  woman,  after  all!  Art  sho«ld-be  its 
awn  reward,  not  fame,  oreren  (though  that 
is  better)  the  approTsl  of  some.i^  who  is 
mere  than  fame  to  us. 

But  I  must  conclude,  for  I  am  in  haste., to 
begin  preparations  to  come  and  join  you. 
Your  oyer  affectionate, 

Maby  Dacrb. 

P.8.f— I  direct  this  letter  in  your  own 
name  {  why  should  youbeafraki  to  claim  4t, 
and  proudly,  too  P  I  write  .tO/the  Fonte  Be- 
■tante.  Borne. 


From  Sir  Qaspar  Monckton  to  WtUiam  Law- 
rence, E$q, 

Kaplks,  June  20th. 

Mt  deab  LAWREN0E,-*8ince  I  bstwrote 
to  you  from  Rome,  a  change,  the  most  joy- 
ftd  and  important  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
has  occurred  to  me. 

I  hare  found  my  wife,  nn*  adored  Queenie ! 
She  is  restored  to  me !  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  have  seen  her — ihctt  blessed  moment  is  to 
come — ^but  I  have  found  her  true,  pure, 
sinned  against,  indeed,  but  never  sinning. 

That  mysterious  sculptress— Lawrence, 
my  band  trembles  while  I  write  it-^that  wo- 
man, full  of  poetry  and  genius,  is  my  wifb, 
my  Queenie.  Thai,  of  course,  is  not  enough, 
tluTugh  it  is  much ;  for  I  have  a  theory  that 
no  true  artist,  or  true  poet,  can  be  worthless 
or  vicious. 

Bnt  the  way  I  disoovered  her  was  this. 
My  letters  from  Borne  were  sent  on  to  me 
bm.  There  was  one  for  "  Ladv  Monckton." 
In  my  anxiety  to  know  sometning  of  her,  I 
could  not  resist  opening  the  letter.  Law- 
rence, I  would  send  it  to  you,  for  it  will  ex- 
plain all,  but  it  is  too  precious  to  part  with. 
It  is  addressed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Dacre,  your 
wife's  friend,  the  widow  of  T?ie  Daere.    It  is 
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an  answer  to  some  very  confidential  ones  from 
poor  Queenie — noble,  ill-judged  Queenie— 
fully  ju8tif}'ing  her ;  wondering  only,  as  we 
must  all  wonder,  she  suffered  in  silence,  and 
said  nothing  to  dear  herself.  The  one  wrong 
that  was  on  htr  conscience,  that  of  having 
concealed  irom  member  pretious  enjragement, 
was  cause  enouffh,  she  thought,  lor  all  she 
had  to  suffer.  O  Queenie,  my  own  love,  how 
shall  I  ever  repair  all  I  have  made  her  un- 
justly suffer ! 

I  traced  her  to  Naples,  but  found  she  had 
aknofit  immediately  left  it  for  one  of  the 
islands.  Capri  I  have  vslxeady  visited^  and 
oould:find  notiaoe  of  her.  Stiil  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  think  in  those  beautiful  places  she 
might  be  near  me.;  or  had  lately  passed* 
through  tbe  saine  exquisite  scenes.  I  am 
impatient  for  to-morrow,  that  I  may  go  to 
Ischia ;  but  as  I  wish  you  to  fct  this  as  soon 
as  j)086ible,  I  -shali  demmtch  it  'first. 

at'is«ostt8iigi»afeenng,.almo8t  too  happy 
to  :be^nie^ihat  nothing  sepaiates  us  .now 
but  that  strip  of  ,sea* 

Toigurs^dear  Lawrence, 
Affectionately, 

XIaspae  MoNcinoN, 

When  Gaspar  landed  from  his  boat  on  the 
shore  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Ischia,  beset 
as  tisual  by  a  tribe  of  facchini,  guides,  and 
donkey-drivers,  Francesco,  who  was  wdl 
paid  "liy  Oaptain  Townshend  to  keep  away  all 
visitors  from  the  mountain  inn  of  the  **Pie- 
ook'  SenttneUa,**'  very  importunately  insisted 
on  conducting  him  to  another  hotel,  still 
higher  np  the  mountain  path,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  ***  La  Grande  Sentinella.''  Here 
he  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  rest  before  he 
began  his  inquiries,  a  most  difficult  matter, 
for  there  were  no  names,  no  arrival  books. 

He  was  told  there  were  very  iewfcrtsHeri 
in  tbe  island  as  yet  There  were  a  ''lady 
and  gentleman''  at  the  oUier  hotel,  who  had. 
been  there  some  time. 

**  A  lady  and  gentleman ! "  This  seemed', 
very  hopeless,  and  he  fell  into  a  melancholy 
reverie,  from  which  the  glorious  sights  of.' 
sea  and  isles  and  vine-dad  mountains  fruled 
to  rouse  him. 

We  must  now  return  to  Captain  Towns- 
hend, who  began  to  weary  of  Ids  adventnre, 
and  who  conld  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
moment  he  gave  notice  of  his  presence  in 
any  shape  Lady  Monckton  wonH  refuse  to 
see  him.  Hie  notion  of  ftUing  sick  he  soon 
gave  up.  **  She  would  merely  send  her 
maid,  and,  perhaps,  a  bomceopathio  dose;. 
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and  when  she  knows  who  I  am,  either  she 
or  I  will  have  *  to  quit  the  premises.* " 

However,  he  could  not  quite  resolve  to  re- 
tire without  an  attempt  to  break  the  ice,  for 
there  were  still  times  when  his  vanity  per- 
suaded him  she  always  loved  him,  and  had 
been  sacrificed.  They  had  now  been  living 
at  the  same  hotel,  isolated  from  all  the  world, 
for  about  ten  days. 

In  the  evenings  Queenie  had  a  table  and 
chair  brought  out  on  the  terrace  and  sat 
reading  or  writing,  or  leaning  over  the  low 
wall,  watching  the  fire-flies  flitting  among 
the  vineyards  beneath,  or  the  golden  glow 
of  the  sunset  on  the  sea,  or  the  fishing-boats 
coming  into  the  little  harbor  far  below. 

This  close  vicinity  and  the  oddnesa  of 
their  position,  by  turns  irritated,  amused, 
and  wearied  him.  He  resolved  to  end  it, 
but  would  not  depart  without  one  attempt 
to  speak  to  Lady  Monckton. 

She  stood  leaning  one  evening  over  the 
terrace  wall  watching  the  sea. 

A  white  sail  in  the  offing,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  engaged  that  kind  of  unconscious 
attention  which  we  give  sometimes  to  out- 
ward objects  when  tiie  thoughts  are  most 
earnestly  abstracted.  She  was  thinking  of 
Qaspar,  remembering  some  sketches  of  his 
near  Naples,  and  trying  to  identify  them  with 
the  scenery.  How  little  she  guessed  that 
white  sail  was  bringing  near  to  her  the  ob- 
ject of  her  most  anxious  thoughts.  She 
stood  there  dreaming,  when  the  slight  breeze 
that  rose  at  sundown,  fluttering  among  the 
vine  leaves,  caught  the  handkerchief  in  her 
hand,  and  carried  it  over  the  parapet  into  a 
ooort  below.  Suddenly,  from  the  house  a 
man  rushed  down  the  steps  into  the  court- 
yard i  she  heard,  rather  than  saw,  that  some 
one  approached  her.  "The  foreitierCf  no 
doubt,  who  kept  so  quiet,  and  seemed  to 
avoid  interfering  with  her.*'  He,  indeed,  it 
was.  She  looked  up ;  Townshend  stood  be- 
fore her,  with  a  strong  efibrt  at  quiet  indif- 
ference, presenting  the  handkerchief! 
.  *'Lady  Monckton,"  he  said,  ''we  have 
been  neighbors  so  long,  do  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friend  j  let  us  be  a  little 
more  neighboriy." 

All  this  time  she  was  standing  erect,  her 
overpowering  surprise  overcome  by  her  grand 
disdain. 

Flushed  with  indignation,  she  exclaimed, 
^Friend!  neighbor!    Do  you  presume  to 


speak  those  words  tomef  Leave  me,  air ; 
leave  me !  Your  presence  is  odious  to  me : 
you,  and  you  alone,  are  the  cause  of  my  mis- 
ery, my — my — *'  Here  her  voice  wma 
breaking  into  sobs,  but  she  stopped  to  check 
them  by  a  strong  efibrt.  The  sight  d  her 
emotion  gave  him  more  coiurage. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  he,  "be  pacified; 
and  let  your  majesty  also  recollect  who  it 
was  that  gave  the  first  ofience.  It  strikes 
me  that  I  have  the  most  right  to  complain  i 
not  that  I  ever  thought  of  things  turning  oat 
as  they  have  done.  You  were  engaged  to 
me,  and  I  loved  you,  when  yon  gave  me  np 
for  a  better  match.  Don't  turn  away  so  con- 
temptuously ;  hear  me  out.  Of  course,  yon 
were  very  right  to  obey  your  mamma.  I  en- 
treat you  stay,  and  hear  me  out ;  and  don't 
look  so  awfully  grand  and  majestic  I  will 
go  this  minute,  if  you  wish  it  $  but  I  do  want 
to  explain  that  the  last  unludiy  chance — " 

"  Chance,  do  you  call  it  ?  "  she  said  stemfy. 

"  Yes,  chance ;  it  was  as  much  an  accident 
as  ever  happened.  Your  mother  was  afraid 
of  your  being  vexed  at  her  good-natnre  in 
showing  me  your  painting ;  ao  she  told  me 
to  go  into  that  open  door  while  you  passed*** 

A  shudder  went  through  her  frame  and 
paled  her  cheek  at  the  remembrance.  She 
turned,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  effort. 

"I  hear  you.  Captain  TownUiend,**  she 
said.  "I  listen,  because  I  am  resolved  to 
have  that  mystery  cleared  up  which  has 
ruined  my  happiness." 

"  It  is  no  mystery.  I  have  told  you  all ; 
upon  my  honor,  I  have.  I  wish  to  goodneaa 
I  could  tell  you,  or  at  least  that  you  would 
believe  how  grieved  I  have  been  for  all  that 
has  happened  since." 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  I  believe  P  " 
she  said,  so  sadly  she  seemed  to  forget  in 
her  grief  to  whom  she  was  speaking.  "Who 
will  make  him  believe  P  No,  it  is  too  late, 
miserably  too  late !  And  why  are  you  here  f 
why  persecute  me?  why  not  leave  me  to  the 
wretchedness  you  have  caused?" 

"If  indeed  you  wish  it,  and  I  suppose 
you  do,  Queenie,  I  will  go ;  but  it  is  hiu^  to 
think  yon  hate  the  very  sight  of  me;  and  I 
only  wanted  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry.  I  only 
wanted  you,  if  possible,  to  forgive  me  before 
I  went  away  to  India,  and  to  ask  you  if  any 
thing  could  be  done  or  said  to  reconcile—-'* 

"Oh I  not  by  you,  not  by  you,  never, 
Charles  Townshend;  if  ever  you  thoo^t 
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jou  loTed  or  cared  for  me,  leave  me  now  in 
peace.  I  will  try  to  forgive  you.  If  ever  I 
— if  ever  I  am  happy  again — ^I  will  quite 
forgive  you ;  but  do  not  imagine  for  one  in- 
stant that  my  marriage  was  one  of  ambition, 
or  that  I  ever  understood  the  power  of  true 
affection  when  I  accepted  you.  No  j  for  that 
I  should  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  love  my 
husband.  I  have  never  wavered  otie  instant 
in  my  devotion  to  him.  The  one  cruel  mis- 
take was  that  I  ever  concealed  a  thought 
from  one  who  was  worthy  of  all  my  confidence. 
He  knew  not  of  my  engagement  to  you,  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  alL" 

The  long-restrained  grief  was  nearly 
choking  her,  but  she  bravely  repressed  her 
tears. 

«*  Captain  Townshend,'*  she  said,  "  I  must 
know  if  you  leave  this  evening,  or,  late  ad  it 
is,  I  return  to  Naples." 

His  manner  was  quite  changed  to  a  grave 
respect.  "  Believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  an- 
noy yon ;  I  only  wished  to  see  and  speak  to 
yon  once,  for  I  am  on  my  way  to  India  to  join 
my  regiment  I  have  waited  here  for  ten 
days  without  having  courage  to  approach. 
Will  you  not  shake  hands,  and  let  me  go  at 
least  forgiven?'' 

^Farewell,''  she  said;  "and  Ood  bless 
you ;  forgive  fhtP  She  turned  away  with- 
out giving  her  hand,  and  walked  gravely 
and  sadly  to  her  own  rooms. 

She  entered. 

The  short  twilight  of  the  south  left  it  al- 
ready dusky  and  dim.    She  did  not  see  who 
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stood  in  the  room,  but  a  voice  suffocated 
with  emotion,  exclaimed,  ''My  own,  my 
Queenie !  *^  and  she  was  clasped  in  her  hus- 
band's arms. 

In  the  rapture  of  that  meeting  there  was 
no  surprise,  no  question,  no  explanation — 
none  seemed  needed ;  but  with  returning  re- 
flection, Queenie  thought  of  Townshend,  his 
proximity,  his  having  lived  under  the  same 
roof.  Disengaging  herself  from  Caspar's 
embrace,  she  said,  tremulously,  "Again, 
again  he  is  here ;  oh,  how  can  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that  this  time  I  knew  it  not." 

He  smiled,  and  drew  her  again  to  his 
heart.  "  I  have  heard  all,"  said  he ;  "  I  was 
here,  and  heard  all  you  said,'  but  I  should 
have  believed  you  now;  how  unkind  you 
were,  my  Queenie,  not  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  him.  Come  and  do  so  now.  I  have 
no  room  in  my  heart  for  any  thing  but  joy.** 

They  looked  out  on  the  terrace,  but  Towns- 
hend was  gone.  Then  Caspar  gave  her  the 
letter  from  Mary  Dacre,  which  had  proved 
so  unconscious  a  vindication. 

"Dear,  good  Mary!**  she  said,*  "and 
was  this  all  that  was  needed,  this  slight 
fHendly  shock,  to  break  down  the  strong 
prison  walls  between  your  heart  and  mine, 
Caspar  P" 

"  oay  rather  the  slight  thin  blind,  so  per- 
versely blown  between  us,  shutting  out  from 
me  both  light  and  sun.  O  Queenie,  had 
you  said  one  word  I  should  have  believed 
you." 

"  How  could  I,"  she  replied,  "  when  I  had 
forfeited  my  right  to  be  believed  P  " 


Childbxit,  Goods,  ahd  CnATTXLS.^At 
die  Westminster  Police  Court  we  are  informed 
by  the  Jtfbmui^  Pm(  that— 

"Allen  Fairrie  .Johnstone  and  Sarah  Elliott 
were  farther  examined  charged  with  stealing  a 
valuable  chUd." 

A  dear  child  we  often  hear  of;  but  a  valuable 
child  is  something  apparcntlv  new.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  Jane  Smith,  the  valuable  little  ar- 
ticle which  B(r.  Johnstone  and  Miss  Elliott  were 
accBsed  of  purloining,  draws  large  audiences  by 
singing  at  varioos  concert-rooms.  She  being 
only  five  years  old,  her  value  consists  in  the  at- 
traction which  she  exerts  on  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  British  public  in  tlie  character  of 
musical  prodigy  or  phenomenon  and  infant  won- 
der. For  stealing  a  child  of  this  value  how 
would  the  indictment  run  ?    The  accused  might 


perhaps  be  chaiged  with  having  stolen,  taken, 
and  carried  awny  one  child,  value  £1,000,  for  in- 
stance. A  singing  baby  is  at  least  as  valuable 
as  a  singing  mouse ;  but  if  it  were  as  dear  as  it 
is  valuable,  iu  friends  would  take  care  of  it,  and 
the  way  to  do  dmt  is  not  to  let  it  go  about  sing- 
ing at  concerts  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  be 
nlavin^  at  home,  or  lying  fast  asleep  in  bed. 
Valuable  children'who  are  allowed  to  min  their 
health  by  excitement  and  want  of  natural  rest 
are  very  apt  to  bo  lost,  if  they  are  not  stolen. 

Is  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  child,  whether 
little  or  great  value,  as  severe  as  tliat  inflicted 
for  stealing  a  sheep  1  The  answer  is  not  easy ; 
for  altliongh  numerous  cases  of  kidnapping  have 
occurred  lately,  the  offenders,  and  especiariy  the 
arch-offender,  who  stole  the  little  Jew,  appear 
all  of  them  to  have  escaped  justicc^Puiu^. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Mngtizine. 
THE  ICE-BOUND   SHIP  AND  THE  DEAD 
ADMIRAL.  • 

A  LYRICAL  FRAOMEirr. 

***** 

Thbbb  things  aro  stately  found — 
Yea,  four  (one  saith)  be  comely  in  their  going, 

The  lion,  and  the  he-goar,  and  tlie  hound, 
And,  with  his  flying  flags,  and  bugles  blowing, 
The  king,  in  harness,  marching  mailed  and 
crowned : — 
Stately  is  each  of  these ; 
But  statelier  still  the  battle  ship. 
When  o'er  the  white  line  of  the  heavy  seas, 

Like  stars  o'er  snow-crowned  trees, 
Storm-swayed  and  swung,  its  bright  lights  roll 
and  dip. 
And  statelier  yet  again 
The  spirits  of  our  sailor  Englishmen, 
Well  pleased  with  their  own  ocean's  manly  roar ; 
They  only  fear  the  shore. 
*'«*«« 

These  things  arc  stately  found ; 
But  when  the  lion  slowly,  Klowly  dies. 

Never  waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound ; 
When  the  he-goat  on  the  golden  altar  lies. 
Fastened  to  It  for  a  sacrifice ; 

When  the  baying  of  the  hound 
Nevermore  beneath  the  hunter's  glad  blue  skies 
To  Che  morrv,  merry  bugle  shall  mak«  full  an- 
swer rise 
On  the  field,  or  by  the  yellowing  forest  skirt, 
Dying  of  a  deadly  hurt, 
From  the  storm  of  chase  apart, 
With  a  horn  thrttst  in  his  stout  old  heart ; 
When  the  kinc  who  marched  forth  mailed  and 

crowned. 
With  roses  rained  ft-om  balconies,  and  clarions 
ringing  sound, 
Hath  red  drops  upon  his  battle  shirt, 
Bleeds  away  into  his  silver  mail. 
Sees  bis  banners  like  a  tattered  sail, 
And  the  oldest  oftpcain's  cheek  turns -pale ; 
When  those  desperate  horsemen  charge  and 
fail. 
And  himself  is  taken  by  the  foe  and  bound ; — 
He-goat,  lion,  king,  and  hound. 
Statelier  far  and  nobler  ate  ye  fonod— 
Statelier  fkr  and  nobler  tbna-^ 
Beauty  andffloiy  are  leas  glorious, 
Ifess  beautiful  than  sorrow  grand  and  traa; 
■  The  steadfast  will  is  more  august  than  Fate, 
And  they  wha  greatly  suffer  are  more  great 
Than  th^y  wno  proudly  do ! 
*  «  «  *  « 

And  when  the  man-of-war 
Ka  longer  takes  the  tide  on  her  dark  hull. 
Nor,  like  a  sea  bird,  dippeth  beautiful. 
Bows  under  to  the  green  seas  rolling  far ; 
And  faeareth  nevermore  the  hordy  tar, 
The  wind  that  singcth  to  the  polor  star 
Humniing  and  snoring  through  rigging  and 

spar; 
But  like  a  grand  and  worn-out  battle  car, 
k'he  gtK>d  ship  rests,  with  crystals  round  the 

keel, 
iDd  frost-flowers  hanging  from  the  wheel. 
And  when  the  man-of-war 
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Kests  icc-bemarblcd.  she  is  statelier  the^. 
As  the  crusader  cavern  still  and  fair 
With  those  white  hands  of  prayer. 
Is  holier  than  the  soldier  fiery-«oalM 
Glimmering  in  steel  and  gold, 
O  red  cross  knight !  O  red  cross  ship  I  ^oou^fc 
ye  both  have  toiled. 
And  the  funeral  bell  hath  tolled. 
And  wave  and  battle  both  away  have  rolled. 
The  ocean's  billow  and  the  banner's  fold. 
The  great  white  horses  and  the  rider  bold. 
Ah !  sea  and  war  have  now  no  troubling 
breath. 
Brave  knight !  good  sliip !  ye  surely  are  assoiled 
By  the  great  pardoner-^Death  1 
***** 

Sutely  I  but  statelier  yet. 

What  time  the  winter  thy  good  ships  besel 

With  icc-marled  meShes  of  his  awful  net. 
And  wondrously  the  summer  sun  went  down, 

Tiaracd  with  the  shadow  of  the  fiame— • 

And  niglit  with  horror  of  great  darkness  came 
On  her  black  horse,  a  veil  upon  her  face. 

Riding  above  his  sunken  crown — 
But  day's  white  jnilfrcy  kept  not  equal  pace.* 

Seal'and  bear,  and  walms  brown. 
Were  hoard  no  longer  on  tiio  floe. 
Sledge  or  kayak  of  the'  Eitquimaux 
Come  tiKsrc  never  to^hnr  land  of  wo©. 
PtarmijLmn  and  groti«;owa^ flecked  with  snoW, 
All  the  ivory  gulls  flapped  fiii^away ; 
Fox  and  hare,  turned  white  and- stiver  ^gcay. 
Crept  in  silence  closer  to  the  day. 
Silence — silence— save  the  ice  that  growldd 

Save  tlio  wind  that  hammered  the  stiff  shrottd, 
Or  like  lean  dogs  thrmfjgh  the  darkness  howled. 

Hunting  on  some  weird  and  wolfish  cloud. 
Ah  mc  !  the  wise  men  tell. 
Who  read -the  dark  speech  of  thefoslil  well, 
How  in  some  nge  j£onian 

The  mild  moons,  as  'twere  quesns  at  plajr. 
Shook  out  their  splendors,  like  a  silver  tan. 

And  delicate  ammonites  boated  in  the  bay. 
And  «n  the  beach,  through  crimson-creepered 

plant 
And  rainbow-colored  shell,  there  trod  the  ele- 
phan^t. 
At  last  an  orange  band, 

*6et in ndawn  of  ashan. j^jviiy. 
To  things  that'wintor  in  that^drMdAil  kwd 
T6ld,  like  a  prophet,  of  «lie>smi  at  hand ; 
And  the  light  flickered  like  an  ani^ra  twonl. 
This  way  and  tliat  athwart  the  daw  fiord : 

And  strangely  colored  fires 
Played  round  magnificent  cathedral  spires. 

tirandly  by  winter  of  tlie  glacier  built 
Willi  fretted  shafts,  by  summer  glory  tipped. 
And  darkness  was  nnmuffled  and  was  npped 

Like  crape  from  heaven's  jewelled  hilt. 
Oh,  thoHo  grand  depths  on  depths  that  lo6k  Uke 

Fate, 
Awfully  calm  and  nncompassionate ; 
Those  nights  that  are  but  clasps,  or  ratlicr  W9lj, 
Bridges  of  sliver  flung  from  day  to  day ; 
That  vault  thot  deepens  up,  and  endeth  nerer, 

*  And  dfler  these  there  oame  the  Day  and  Night, 
Riding  together  both  with  equal  pace. 
The  one  on  a  paliVey  blacke.  the  other  white. 
SmaBB :  •^  Faerie  Qnaen,**  canto  tU. 
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That -mil  of  Rtarlit  sky, 
Broadening  and  brijrhtenin^  to  infinity,  ! 

Where  nothing  trembler,  suBbrs,  weeps  forever. 
Bat  still  the  siiips  were  fsist  in  tlK>  ice-tield, 
And  while  the  midni^ibt  arctic  kiiu  ouiwiieeled. 
Thicker  and  thicker  did  Death's  simdow*  full 
On  the  calm  forehead  of  the  Admiral. 

0  admiral!  thoa  hadst  iv sluine 

Of  silver,  not  from  any  earthly  mine. 
Of  silver  ice  divine — 
A  sacrament,  bat  not  of  bread  and  wine. 
Thoo  hndst  the  Book,  the  stars,  in  whose- broad 

skies 
Are  truths,  and  silences,  and  mysteries— 
The  love,  whicli  whoso^  lovetb,  never  dies. 
Brave  hearts  1  ho  cannot  stay : 
Only  at  home  ye  will  be  sure  to  say 
How  he  hath  wrought,  and  sought,  and  found — 

found  what? 
The  bourne  whence  traveller  returnetli  not ! — 
Ah  no  !  'tis  only  that  his  spirit  hi^h 
Hath  p:one  upon  a  new  discovery, 
A  marvellous  passage  on  a  sea  unbounded, 

Blown  by  God's  gentle  breath ; 
But  tliat  the  w4iite  sail  of  his  soul  hath  rounded 
The  promontory'— Death  I 
«  «  *  «  # 

How  shall  we  bury  him? 

Where  shall  we  leave  the  old  man  lying  ? 

Willi  music  in  the  distance  dyin^— <lying, 
Atnon;;  the  ni-clios  of  the  Abbey- grand  and  dim, 
There,  i(  wo  might,  we  would  bury  him ; 
And  comrades  of  the  sea  should  bear  his  pall ; 
And' the  groat  or^n  should  let  rise  and  fall 
The  requiem  of  Mozart,  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul— 
Then,  silence  all ! 
Atul  yet  fur  grand  tier  will  we  bury  him. 
Strike  the  ship-hell  slowly — slowly — slowly  I 

Sailors  I  trail  the  colors  half-mast  high  ; 
Leave  him  in  the  face  of  God  most  holy, 

Undcnieaili  the  vault  of  arctic  sky^ 
Let  the  long,  long  darkness  wrap  him  roundi 
By  the  lon^  sunlight  l>e  his  forehead  crowned. 
For  cathedral  panes  ablaze  with  stories, 

For  the  tapers  in  tlic  imvo  and  choir, 
Give  him  lights  auroral — give  him  glories, 

Minglc<l'of  the  rose  and  of  the  fire. 
Let  the  wild  winds,  like  chief  mourners  walk. 
Let  the  stars  burn  o'er  his  catafiilque. 
Hash  I  for  the  breesc,  And  the  white  fog's  swath** 
ing  sweep, 

1  cannot  hear  the  simple  service  read, 
Wtis  it  "  earth  to  earih, '  the  captain  said. 
Or  "  we  commit  his  iKxly  to  the  deep. 

Till  »<eas  give  up  ilieir  dead  ?  " 
«  «  «  *  * 

Well  pIcHM-'d  our  i^Iand-mothcr  scans. 
As  motlicn*  of  heroic  children  u»e, 

In  things  like  these  her  silent  Inkcrmanns, 
Her  voiceless  Trafalgars  and  Watcrloos. 


O  trenches  of  the  winter  wild  and  black ! 

O  Balnkiiviis  of  the  rolling  pack  I 

O  tomliats  oil  the  sledge,  or  in  tlie  yards, 

Magnificent  as  marches  of  the  Guards! 

O  dreader  sights  to  sec,  and  souud<>  to  list, 

Thau  Muscovite  and  gun,   gray  through  the 

morning  mist ! 
Ye  toll  our  England  that  of  many  a  son 
Deep  agonies  are  sufi'ercd,  high  deeds  done 
Whereof  is  sparing  memory  or  none. 
That  have  eternity  and  deathless  land 
Before  the  starry 'threshold  of  our  God; 
And  evermore  in  ench  she  learns  to  read 
The  pledge  of  future  deed. 

#«*-*«  j 

Hush !  be  not  overbold,  ' 

Who  dares  to  tnlk  about  succe^ 

In  presence  of  that  solemn  blessedness  ? 
Who,  but  God,  dares  to  give  a  martyr  goldl 

O  high  and  stately  things. 
Are  ye  dead— defeated— still  ? 
Is  tlie  lion  silent  on  the  hill? 
Doth  the  hC'goat  lie  before  the  fane. 
All  Ills  glory  dashed  with  a  rod  stain. 

Dropping  from  the  heart's  deep  springs  ? 
Is  the  good  hound  mute  upon  the  track  ? 
Is  the  mailed  king  home  tlirough  tears  that  ftUI 

like  rnin, 
Drams  and  banners  muffled  up  in  black  ? 
Is  the  war-ship  frozen  up  forever  ? 
Shall  the  sailor  see  home's  white  cliffs  never  % 
Hush !  Oh,  leavo  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Covered  with  the  shadow  of  Christ  s  hand  ; 
Leave  him  in  the  midnight  arctic  sun, 
God's  gi'cat  light  o'er  duty  nobly  done, 
God's  great  whiteness  for  the  pardon  won. 
Leave  him  wai:ing  for  the  s*»ttiiig  of  the  Throne, 
LeaVe  him  waiting  for  the  trumpet  to  be  blown. 
In  God's  bosom,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Leave  him  (he  nccdeth  no  lament) 
With  suns,  and  nights,  and  snow. 

Life's  tragedy  is  more  magnificent. 
Ending  with  that  sublime  and  sUent  woe. 
'Tis  well  it  should  bo  so. 


SEED-WORDS. 
'TwAS  nothing — a  mere  idle  word 

From  careless  lips  that  fell. 
Forgot,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  said, 

And  purposeless  as  >voll. 

But  yet,  as  ou  the  passing  wind 

Is  borne  the  little  seed, 
Which  blooms  unheeded,  as  a  flower. 

Or  as  a  noisome  weed — 

So  often  will  a  single  word. 

Unknown,  its  end  fulfil, 
And  bear,  in  seed,  the  flower  and  ftiiit 

Of  actions  good  or  ill. 
'Chambers's  Joumd,  F.  D. 
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From  The  Saturday  Revievr,  8  Sept 
THK  PERILS   OF  AUSTRIA. 

For  nearly  lialf  a  century  Austria  has 
been  engaged  in  buildine  up  a  miniature 
likeness  of  herself  at  Naples.  In  other  re- 
spects the  success  of  the  experiment  has  not 
been  great,  but  in  one  way  Austria  is  gain- 
ing now  by  what  she  has  done.  She  has 
ffiven  herself  a  warning.  In  the  ruin  of 
Naples  she  can  read  the  fate  that  threatens 
her.  She  sees  how  utterly  the  cunning  of 
the  Jesuits  fails  in  the  practical  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  how  very  slight  is  the  thread 
with  which  loyalty  binds  even  the  portion  of 
their  subjects  whom  kings  exert  memselves 
to  ffratify.  At  Naples,  too,  is  exhibited  the 
firmtlessness  of  concessions  made  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  most 
costly  military  force  may  melt  away  before 
the  breaUi  or  popular  enthusiasm.  These 
things  are  a  parable  to  Vienna,  and  every 
Austrian  must  ask  himself  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  issue  can  be  different  where 
the  circumstances  are  so  much  alike.  No 
political  question  that  is  now  before  the 
world  approaches  in  importance  the  question 
whether  Austria  can  survive  the  change 
through  which  she  must  pass.  If  she  does 
not,  an  element  of  disturbance  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  balance  of  European  power 
which  will  completely  alter  all  the  existing 
relations  of  the  great  nations.  England,  es- 
pecially, is  deeply  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  an  empire  that  can  do  her  no  possi- 
ble harm,  while  it  keeps  France  in  check  on 
the  one  side,  and  Kussia  on  the  other.  The 
component  members  of  the  Austrian  empire 
also  feel  how  great  a  eain  its  existence  is 
to  each  of  its  parts,  and  this  is  the  one  con- 
spicuous difference  that  separates  it  from 
Naples.  It  is  the  wish  of  nine  Neapolitans 
out  of  ten  that  the  Bourbons  should  go  away 
at  once  and  forever ;  but  none  except  a  few 
enthusiasts  are  blind  to  the  inconveniences 
which  the  immediate  downfall  of  the  Haps- 
burp  dynasty  would  entail.  Whether  this 
feehng  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  to  counteract  the  bad  effects 
of  his  granting  concessions  at  the  last  hour, 
and  of  yielding  to  the  threat  of  revolution, 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  hope  should  still 
remain  is  the  prerogative  of  a  great  power. 
A  minor  prince  cannot  repent  on  his  politi- 
cal death-bed — ^he  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
revolution  to  which  he  yields ;  but  the  inter- 
ests that  ale  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  great  power  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  appeals  to  the  affections 
and  sentiments  are  so  various,  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  it  will  fall  until  its  ruin 
is  actually  accomplished. 

That  concessions  must  be  made  is  now 
certain.    The  emperor  has  no  choice,  and  he 


has  only  to  decide  how  much  he  will  concede. 
The  empire  cannot  provide  the  means  <Kf 
meeting  its  expenditure  under  the  pres^it 
system,  and  it  has  been  exhausted  by  a  war 
that  cost  considerably  less  than  the  war  es- 
tablishment of  England  costs  in  one  year  of 
peace.  No  more  can  be  got  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  taxes  unless  new  springs  of  industry 
are  set  to  work,  and  so  long  as  political  con- 
fidence is  not  restored,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  wholly  stagnant  Then  tiiere  are  no 
men  left  to  work  the  system  of  repression. 
All,  or  almost  all,  the  statesmen  m  whom 
the  nation  has  any  confidence  are  now  openly 
committed  to  the  cause  of  reform.  It  has 
been  only  by  the  most  pressing  personal  en- 
treaties that  the  emperor  has  induced  Gen- 
eral Benedek  to  remain  at  the  head  of  afiOairs 
in  Hungary,  and  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
method  of  government  has  been  virtually 
promised  by  the  emperor  himself.  But  what 
IS  to  be  the  nature  of  this  change?  llie 
committee  appointed  by  the  Great  Council 
to  report  on  this  momentous  point  are  agreed 
that  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
should  have  mumcipal  independence,  and 
that  Austria  should  pass  into  the  number  of 
constitutional  states.  But  there  is  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
should  be  done.  The  majority  think  that 
the  old  historical  constitutions  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  especially  that  of  Hungary,  should 
be  restored,  while  the  minority  think  that 
new  constitutions  adapted  to  the  several 
provinces  should  be  granted  by  the  emper- 
or. There  is  a  great  practical  difference 
between  the  two  courses.  If  the  old  consti- 
tutions are  restored,  Cssar  is  brought  under 
the  law.  There  is  a  recognized  standard  not 
emanating  from  the  emperor,  by  which  the 
legality  of  the  emperors  acts  can  be  de- 
cided. But  if  the  emperor  gives  the  consti- 
tution, all  flows  from  him.  He  can  make 
and  unmake ;  and  the  law  which  is  his  crea- 
ture can  be  destroyed  by  its  creator.  The 
emperor  has  himself  recognized  and  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  of  his  subjects  the 
^eat  difference  which  separates  the  two  or- 
igins of  constitutional  law.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  abrogate  all  the  old 
constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  to  replace 
them  by  a  new  and  uniform  one.  In  a  year 
or  two  the  reaction  was  successful ;  the  hour 
of  the  court  nobles  and  of  the  Jesuits  was 
come ;  and  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  the 
emperor  abolished  the  constitution  be  had 
granted.  His  subjects  have  taken  this  les- 
son to  heart,  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee only  speak  the  indisputable  senti- 
ments of  tne  Austrian  provinces  when  they 
ask  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  constitu- 
tions. 
A  practical  experiment  has  also  shown 
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diat  nothing  tbort  of  the  restoration  of  the  , 
•historical  constitutions  will  do.  Last  year 
the  emperor  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  | 
Hungarian  Protestants.  It  was  a  very  fair  | 
and  hberal  measure  for  a  sovereign  who  lives  ! 
among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  I 
party,  but  it  would  not  work,  because  the 
I^rotestants  declined  to  let  it  work.  They 
had  had  a  position  guaranteed  them  by  the 
old  constitutioufand  they  would  accept  noth- 
ing but  a  restoration  to  this  position.  The 
edict  of  toleration  failed.  Its  object  was  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  it  did  not 
conciliate  them.  So,  if  political  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  they  must  be  such  as  will 
effect  the  objects  of  concessions.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  make  a  change  at  all  unless  it  pro- 
duces the  one  consequence  that  its  author 
must  desire.  Unless  the  constitution  which 
he  grants  wins  back  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  gains  nothing  by  con- 
ceding it.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  the 
provincials  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they 
secure  a  government  so  difficult  to  work 
practically  as  a  federation  of  independent 
states  under  the  sovereignty  of  princes  long 
accustomed  to  be  absolute ;  but  unless  the 
provincials  are  satisfied,  they  will  not  devel- 
op the  resources  of  the  country,  and  unless 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  developed, 
the  taxes  will  not  be  paid,  and  Austria  will 
flonnder  through  banluru^tcy  into  utter  de- 
cay. The  historical  constitutions  will,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  be  restored  within  a 
very  few  weeks ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
interpose  a  new  representative  body  between 
the  emperor  and  tne  independent  provinces, 
so  as  to  give  unity  to  the  empire.  It  has 
been  the  hope  of  all  the  well-wishers  of  Aus- 
tria that  the  existing  council  of  state  might 
form  the  nucleus  of  such  a  body.  Fortu- 
nately, the  council  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to 
have  done  its  work  well,  and  the  way  is  thus 
paved  for  an  increase  of  its  influence. 


From  The  Press,  8  Sept 
THE  AUSTRIAN  DILEMMA. 
If  anjr  proof  were  needed  of  the  impor- 
tance wmch  is  deservedly  attached  by  Austria 
to  the  present  crisis,  it  woidd  be  aflbrded  by 
the  conferences  which  are  daily  taking  place 
at  Vienna  between  Prince  Mettemicn  and 
Count  Rcchberg.  The  former  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Paris,  it  is  needless  to  sav  the 
bearer  **  of  the  most  pacific  and  friendly  as- 
surances **  from  the  now  repentant  author  of 
a  certain  uncivil  speech  to  Baron  Hubner. 
Since  his  arrival.  Baron  Prokesch,  the 
Austrian  internuncio  at  Constantinople,  has 
been  invited  to  complete  the  trio,  and  to 
take  counsel  upon  the  affairs  of  state.  Aus- 
tria has  made  up  her  mind  to  turn  over  a 
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new  leaf  in  earnest.  The  scales  have  fallen 
from  her  eyes  under  the  discipline  of  a  bitter 
experience.  She  is  awake  to  the  innate 
weakness  of  her  present  position,  and  would 
seem  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  abandoning 
a  policy  of  isolation,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive to  her  from  the  outset  of  nothing  else 
but  disaster  and  disgrace.  For  the  first 
time  since  1848  we  perceive  indications  of  a 
determination  to  profit  by  past  mistakes 
which  augurs  well  lor  the  future  of  our  an- 
cient and  natural  ally.  How  far  such  good 
resolutions  may  have  been  ripened  by  the 
attitude  assumed  within  the  last  few  months 
bv  France  is  not  for  us  to  say.  That  the 
sheeplike  instinct  with  which  the  minor 
German  states  have  latterly  clustered  around 
the  two  leaders  of  their  flock  betokens  an 
apprehension  of  coining  danger,  is  clear  to 
aU  observers.  But  Austria  indisputably  de- 
serves credit  for  an  earlier  appreciation  of 
her  true  interests  than  that  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  her  by 
the  now  fomous  interview  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  The 
good  work  had  been  already  begun  before 
the  abortive  conference  of  Baden  was  first 
proposed,  however  much  significance  may 
have  been  imparted  to  it  by  a  meeting  which 
proved  so  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  its 
original  contriver. 

u  the  emperor  of  Austria  be  persuaded 
to  accept  the  pros^amme  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  been  sketched  out  for  him  by  his 
ministers,  a  great  step  in  advance  will  have 
been  gained.  Two  reports  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, both  emanating  from  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  what  we  know  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, diametrically  at  variance  with  each 
other.  To  avoid  the  delay  which  would  be 
occasioned  b^  any  direct  attempt  to  harmo- 
nize the  action  of  these  opposing  forces,  it 
is  suggested  that  a  knot,  which  it  might 
prove  difficult  enough  to  untie,  should  be 
cut  by  the  summary  interposition  of  the  im- 
perial authority.  Francis  Joseph  would 
thus  become  the  "  Deus  ex  machinli "  who 
can  alone  prevent  the  indefinite  adjournment 
of  what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  term 
**  the  political  regeneration  of  the  empire." 
In  his  sovereign  capacity,  he  has  ample 
powers  not  omy  to  grant  tiie  statutes  of  the 
provincial  Diets,  but  accurately  to  define  be- 
forehand their  precise  rights  and  privileg^, 
and  thus  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  wmch 
is  so  eagerly  coveted  by  the  separate  prov- 
inces. Of  course,  sucn  a  concession  implies 
the  acknowledgment  of  Hungary  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  — a  measure  which 
would  in  all  probability  convert  a  principal- 
ity which  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
ol  Austria  into  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
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the  empire.  Upon  the  assembly  of  the 
Diets,  in  obedience  to  snch  a  snmmons,  it 
would  be  at  their  option  to  propose  whatever 
"changes  and  modifications  of  proved  neces- 
sity and  utility  "  might  occur  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  deliberations.  The  emperor 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  ri^ht  of  veto- 
ing any  such  propositions,  but  it  is  distinctly 
to  be  understood  that  his  powers  in  this  re- 
spect will  not  be  exercised  arbitrarily  or  ca^ 
priciously.  Contemporaneously  with  such 
an  announcement  would  be  promulgated  the 
contemplated  changes  in  the  Electoral  Law. 
The  basis  of  the  constituencies  of  the  nro- 
vincial  Diets  would  be  enlarged  and  denned 
by  authority,  while  reforms  of  a  similar  kind 
would  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  en- 
larged council  of  the  empire. 

A  sounder  or  more  sensible  policy  than 
that  embodied  in  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations, or  one  more  likely  to  unite  together 
the  shattered  and  fragmentary  nationalities 
into  which  Austria  has  resolved  herself, 
could  not  be  enunciated.  Its  promulgation 
would  ring  the  death-knell  of  the  %ach- 
Schwartzenberg  system  of  centralization, 
which  has  done  such  a  world  of  mischief.  It 
would  go  far  at  once  to  conciliate  the  aHen- 
atM  affections  of  Hungary,  and  to  inicrease 
the  attachment  to  their  sovereign  even  of 
those  provinces  which  have  always  been  in 
the  main  loyal.  We  congratulate  the  Cabi- 
net of  Vienna  iipon  its  true  appreciation  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  we  augur 
favorably  of  the  success  of  measures  the 
«d6ption  of  which  has  assuredly  been  die* 
tated  by  the  most  momentous  considerations. 

So  far,  then,  all  is  well.  But  there  is  pro* 
Tei^iallv  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  and  it  is 
assuredly  not  absent  from  that  of  the  Haps- 
bttrgs.  The  short  parasTaph  whieh  imme- 
diately follows  that  wnicn  conveyed  the 
gratifying  news  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
mded,  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with  a 
vengeance.  In  it  we  are  informed  of  the 
preparations  which  are  on  foot  for  the  **  ex- 
pected attack  upon  Venetia."  Like  the  loss 
of  Calais  in  the  case  of  our  own  Queen 
Mary,  that  of  his  fair  realm  of  Lombardy 
is  engraven  upon  the  inmost  heart  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph.  The  iron  has  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  he  is  prepared  to  do  battle  to  the 
death  for  the  fragments  which  yet  remain  to 
him  of  his  Italian  kingdom.  There  we  have 
no  word  breathed  of  a  constitution  which,  if 
granted,  would  be  made  use  of  only  to  facil- 
itate immediate  annexation  to  Sardinia. 
Venetia  is  at  the  present  moment  the  weak 
joint  in  the  harness  of  Austria,  nor  is  it  one 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  her 
fbes.  To  surrender  it  altogether  would  be 
to  sacrifice  the  national  honor.  To  retain  it 
is  to  augment  enormously  the  burdens  of 


the  state,  and  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
a  fertile  source  of  peril  and  insecurity.  At* 
the  present  moment  nothing  short  of  mar- 
tial law  prevails  in  this  ill-fated  province. 
Placards  by  hundreds  may  cover  the  eides 
of  the  Bialto,  but  they  will  fail  to  recall 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  whicli 
has  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Garibaldi 
Taxes  to  the  amount  of  sixty  per  cent  upon 
the  gross  rental  are  no  incentives  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  rulers  wear 
the  attitude  of  a  conouering  minority, — ^thc 
ruled  that  of  a  people  intimidated  but  not 
subdued.  Were  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  m 
tolerably  settled  state,  never  was  there  a 
case  which  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
efforts  of  diplomacy.  As  it  is,  we  can  bat 
watch  and  wait,  uncertain  what  events  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  It  is  the  curse  of  a  tardy 
repentance  that  it  so  often  comes  too  late  to 
repair  the  effects  of  former  transgressions. 
Such  concessions  as  those  now  promised,  if 
made  two  years  ago  would  have  satisfied  alL 
Delayed  until  the  present  moment,  it  must 
remain  a  problem  whether  their  undoubted 
liberality  will  avail  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe. 


From  The  Spectator,  8  SepL 
GABIBALDI  AND  HUNGARY. 

Neveb  since  modem  history  began  has 
Italy  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  suck  a 
splendid  future ;  but  we  can  recall  no  situa- 
tion where  the  dearest  hopes  of  humanity 
have  been  threatened  with  nrustration  by  so 
remariLable  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
In  one  sense  Garibaldi  seems  to  be  on  the 
point  of  opening  the  portal  to  that  splendid 
Italian  future ;  in  anotner,  Austria  seems  re- 
solved to  risk  every  thing  in  a  conflict  with 
the  individual  leader.  Quite  recently  we 
have  been  re-assured  on  authority  wMdi 
seemed  to  bear  the  official  impress*  of'  Stt 
James',  that  Austria-  would  not  venture  to 
take  the  initiative  in  any  attack  beyond  her 
own  frontiers ;  yet  by  various  channels  we 
have  reports,  confirmed  by  testimony  which 
forbids  our  disbelief,  that  Austria  is  making 
such  preparations  as  indicate  a  prompt  at- 
tack, and  we  know  well  that  the  best  in- 
fonned  on  the  other  side  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel believe  in  the  imminence  of  a  conflict 
between  Austria  and  Italy.  Why  is  this 
discrepancy  ? 

The  chief  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
situation  arises  from  the  ignorance  which,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expi-ession,  is  ac- 
quired oy  those  who  are  educated  to  certain 
Political  views  and  habits.  We  English  can 
ardly  conceive  the  state  of  mind  amongst 
those  who  direct  the  actions  of  countries  di- 
ametrically differing  from  our  own  in  their 
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politieai  principles  and  administration.  But 
the  intelligence  which  is  now  daily  becoming 
more  and  mere  patent  to  the  world  is  dis- 
closing the  eundval  of  passions  and  p^eju- 
diceft  which  we  supposea  to  be  obsolete,  and 
in  disclosing  them,  is  preparing  a  way,  we  be- 
liave,  at  least  we  hope,  for  the  nnal  conflict* 

With  regard  to  the  main  facts  there  is  not 
much  question ;  let  us  recapitulate  them. 
Step  by  step  the  national  party  in  Italy  has 
achieved  thorough  success.  It  has  done  so,, 
as  we  iiavc  irom  time  to  time  recorded,  by 
favor  of  the  incredulity  and  blind  oppu^auce 
of  the  Reactionary  party.  Successively  wo 
have  seen  the  refusal  of  the  federal  p^inciple^ 
suggested  by  D'Azeglio,  and  we  have  seen 
the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  the  peace  of  Vil- 
lafcsnca,  the  annexation  of  the  duchies,  the 
annexation  of  Romagna,  and  the  conquest 
of  Sicily ;  end  now  we  are  witnessiujv  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  In  anticipation  of  each 
stage,  the  Reactionary  party,  represented  by 
Austria,  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and 
the  Pontificate,  ha^  refused  the  compromise 
proposed  to  it  for  that  next  sta^ ;  and  the 
Tcmsal  has  enabled  the  National  party  thus 
to  extend  its  almost  undisputed  conquests. 
From  being  a  roving  adventurer,  a  condot- 
tiere  in  South  America,  Garibaldi  became 
the  military  lieutenant  of  Mazzini,  then  com- 
mander of  a  merchant  vessel,  next  member 
for  Nice  in  the  Fiedmontcse  Parliament, — 
not  always  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  then  the  half-repudiated  revolution- 
ist of  Sicily,  next  the  aeliverer,  and  at  last 
Dictator  of  Sicily ;  then  the  d^reoated  dis- 
turber of  Naples,  next  the  triumphant-  cap- 
tain marching  towards  the  capita),  and  now 
on  this  6th  of  September  the  idol  not  onl^ 
of  Italy,  but  of  all  Liberal  Europe.  Gan- 
fialdi  enjoys  the  usual  superabundant  luck 
of  successful  men.  He  monopolizes  all  the 
credit  of  all  that  has  happened  in  Italy» 
Some  few  of  us  may  remember  that  there 
•  could  have  been  no  Italian  nationality  living 
in  this  present  1860,  had  it  not  been  worked 
for  in  the  closet,  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
study, — by  cverj'  means,  of  conversation,  of 
writing,  of  art,  of  fiction,  when  D'Azeglio 
warn  regarded  as  a  visionary  enthusiast,  and 
even  Mazzini  believed  that  the  noble  lUth- 
rtfttur  would  never  be  the  founder  of  the 
policy  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  penin- 
sula. Possibly  D'Azeglio  would  not  have 
brought  us  where  we  are  if  he  had  not  been 
aided  by  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  Giarles 
Albert  and  afterrtards  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  practical  sagacity 
and  octcrmined  energy  of  Cavour.  But 
most  certainly  the  ground  which  Garibaldi 
hac  traversed  with  this  brilliant  career  of 
success  had  been  prepared  by  the  labors,  the 
devotion,  and  the  statesmanship  of  those  his 
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predecessors.  The  Italian  captain  of  our  day- 
may  almost  repeat  the  peipetually  abused 
joke  of  Cffisar, — "Veui,  vidi,  vici."  AU 
ready  he  is  the  master  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
everv  body  foresees  that  within  a  few  days  he 
will  be  at  Naples  ofieriug  the  southern  kingr 
dotn  as  a  gift  to  the  master  in  whose  name 
ho  carries  on  his  chivalric  conquests.  The. 
triumphant- traveller  has  already  carved  his 
way  into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Europe.  The  court  news-man  is  watch- 
ing.his  motions,  and  wo  may  daily  expect  to 
see  in  the  universal  Maiming  FosU  amongst 
the  "  fashionable  intelligence,"  **  the  arrival 
of  General  Garibaldi  and  suite*'* 

So  far  we  might  consider  the  question  of 
Italy,  fully  settled.  Why,  then,  this  atmos* 
phere  of  alarm,  when  ^.  c  have  such  authentic 
assurance  of  safety  ?  The  master  reason  is^. 
that  all  do  not  construe  eyents  as  we  co(n«> 
strue  them  in  this  West  of  Europe,  or  a» 
they  are  construed  in  Italy  at  large.  The* 
de^ee  to  which  the  opposite  construction >ia 
maintained  would  be  almost  inconceivablet 
to  those  who  are  hot  acquainted  with  thff 
actual  state  of  education  amongst  emperored 
and  popes,  cardinals  and  counts,  and  the 
whole  red-tape  statesmanship  which  still 
maintains  a  hold  in  Southern  and  Eastern; 
Europe.  The  young  emperor  of  Austria  la 
yet  not  fully  iniormed  as  to  the  actual  situa» 
tion;  and  the  young  king  of  Naples  is  eyen 
still  shrouded  in  (krkness.  We  know  tha-; 
even  within  the  last  few  days  those  who  are 
trusted  by  the  king  of  Naples,  as  the  most 
pious,  the  vrisest  and  best  counsellors,,  are 
representing  that  all  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  him  are  due  to  concessionvuiii* 
^risely  made  to  revolutionary  clamor.  That 
Council,  .they  tell  him,  whicn  has  been  urg»< 
itig.  him  to  reform,  was  in  itself  the  wont 
conoeesion  of  all.  These  persons  repeat-  ta 
him  that  he  shoidd  have  reused  to  yield  aa 
inch ;  they  point  to  his  recent  misfortunesas 
a  proof  or  what  he  has  called  upon  himseUl 
by  neglecting  their  advice ;  and  tney  are  con^ 
stantl^.  ur^ff  him  to  renew  his  courage  and 
to  maintain  his  position  manfully,  putting 
his  trust  in  Providence,  the  pope,  and  the 
Hapsburg  emperor.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
English  mind  to  believe  that  men  wha  can 
read  and  write,  and  yet  hold  such  views,  a»* 
tually  exist  J,  still  more  difficiUt  to  beUeve 
that  their  counsels  outweigh  the  counsels  o£ 
those  who  point  to  insufficient  concession  ae 
the  true  source  of  danger.  But  we  have  en«- 
deavored  to  describe  facts,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  not  exaggerated  them.  Nay, 
from  all  the  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
^  before  the  public,  we  incline  to  think  that 
j  the  same  counsels  still  hold  good  in  Vienna 
as  well  as  Naples,  and  dictate  that  policy  o£ 
.  active  hostility  which  is  arousing  the  appro* 
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hensions  of  Central  Europe.  Nor  is  the  pol- 
icy entirely  without  strategical  grounds  to 
justify  it.  Austrianism  is  not  simply  in- 
sane ;  it  has  certain  resources,  it  is  acting 
upon  certain  calculations,  and  it  is  animated 
by  the  belief  that  its  powers  still  exceed  those 
arrayed  against  it.  It  is  here  that  the  fu- 
ture of  Itmy  is  menaced  with  destruction,  al- 
though the  storm  threatens  to  burst  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Italy. 

We  haye  at  Tarious  times  explained  the 
anomalous  condition  of  Christian  Turkey; 
most  curiously  has  our  explanation  been 
confirmed  by  the  very  latest  intelligence 
which  we  have  receivea  from  Turkey  itself; 
and  that  information  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  apparently,  still  more  anomalous 
discrepancy  of  the  highest  authorities  re- 
specting the  state  of  Itoly.  Austria  is  evi- 
dently expecting  some  attack  from  Gari- 
baldi, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Genoese  hero  would  be  mad  enough  to  beard 
die  imperial  power  in  the  Quadrilateral 
position.  The  military  preparations  of  Aus- 
tria on  the  Piedmontese  frontier  were  sup- 
posed to  confirm  that  supposition,  but  er- 
roneously. Although  Ausuia  is  preparing 
to  anticipate  the  attack  by  her  own  move- 
ments towards  Italy,  it  is  in  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent direction  that  she  expects  the  attack 
rn  herself.  The  oppressed  condition  of 
Sclavonian  provinces  has  induced  them 
to  speculate  in  any  change  that  might  bring 
them  rescue.  During  the  Russian  war  and 
its  sequel  they  lay  in  the  bed  of  adversity 
with  interesting  bedfellows,  and  they  found 
out  a  common  interest  which  bound  them 
up  with  the  Sclavonian  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. The  governments  at  Constantinople 
and  Vienna  are  equally  worthless,  e<jually 
faithless.  There  is  the  greater  sincerity  at 
Constantinople,  but  the  greater  impotency ; 
and  Abdu'l-Medjid  has  not  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ises to  his  Christian  subjects  simply  because 
he  cannot  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  was 
not  the  only  champion  whose  debt  Austria 
repaid  with  an  *'  immense  ingratitude.*'  Ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  every 
Sclavoman  leader  who  assisted  has  his  griev- 
ance. Everybody  knows  that  the  strict  or- 
der observea  throughout  Hungary,  recently, 
it  one  of  the  most  appalling  Tacts  reported 
by  General  Benedek  at  head-quarters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  surrounding  Austria,  have 
a  common  understanding  with  the  actual 
leaders  of  Hungary  at  the  present  moment, 
and  with  General  Klapka ;  and  already,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Christian  Turkey,  the 
name  of  Garibaldi  is  mentioned  as  a  leader 
whose  presence  is  the  guarantee  of  victory. 
The  knowledge  of  this  combination  comes 
upon  us  with  no  surprise ;  but  it  enables  us 


distinctly  to  understand  why  Austria  should 
be  preparing  for  aggressive  hostilities,  not- 
withstanding her  pledge  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  neutrality  and  non-intervention 
m  Italy.  Little  as  she  might  like  to  afford 
France  a  casus  belli,  or  to  provoke  the  prac- 
tical opposition  of  England,  it  is  possible 
that  she  may  think  even  those  calamities 
trifles,  if,  by  taking  the  initiative  and  strik- 
ing a  blow  m  the  Italian  peninsula,  she  can 
cut  short  that  career  of  Garibaldi,  which 
might  otherwise  continue  in  Austrian  states. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  calculation  is 
not  without  its  strategical  force ;  but  yet  it 
may  prove  a  miscalciuation. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  8  S^ 
NAPLES. 
The  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  career  of 
Garibaldi  has  naturally  produced  a  general 
confidence  in  his  final  success.    The  provin- 
cial insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  demoralization  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan army,  and  the  helpless  confusion  of  the 
royal  councils,  seem  to  render  his  progress 
comparatively  easy.    It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  has  announced  his  arrival  in  the  cap- 
ital for  this  very  day ;  but  it  is  hardly  proo- 
able  that  such  a  leader  should  leave  his 
troops    to    themselves  while    the    enemy's 
strength  is  yet  unbroken.    In  an  enterprise 
such  as  the  conquest  of  Naples,  a  prudent 
and  experienced  chief  will  hold  that  nothing 
is  done  while  any  thing  remains  to  do.    u 
the  falling  monarch  has  a  particle  of  courage 
and  a  capable  adviser,  he  may  still  prolong 
the  struggle  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  check- 
ing his  adversary.    By  retreating  on  Capua, 
as  it  is  stated  to  be  doing,  the  royal  army 
may  open  communications  with  Lamorioi^re ; 
and  Garibaldi  is  still  scarcely  a  match  for 
70,000  or  80,000  regular  troops  under  a  skil- 
ful and  famous  general.    A  battle  in  advance 
of  the  capital  could  scarcely  fail  to  eive  a 
triumph  to  the  invader,  while  a  campaign  in 
I  the  north  would  leave  many  openings  to  for- 
,  tune,  with  the  ulterior  prospect  of  engaging 
Austria  in  the  quaiTcl  if  Sardinia  entered 
I  openly  into  the  contest.    The  Neapolitan 
;  despotism  has  so  often  fallen  down  like  a 
^  house  of  cards  that  a  tenacious  resistance  to 
I  the  national  movement  can  perhaps  scarcely 
I  be  expected;  but  Francis  II.  has  already 
I  tried,  without  success,  the  promises  whicn 
saved  his  father  and  his  great-grandfather 
from  deposition,  and  perhaps  even  a  Span- 
I  ish  Bourbon  may  fight  for  his  throne  when 
I  there  is  no  other  prospect  of  saving  it.     By 
j  merely  carrying  on  the  war  for  a  few  months 
longer,  the  king  would  secure  to  himself  a 
feehng  of  respect  which  has  seldom  been  en- 
I  tertained  for  any  member  of  his  family.    Hit 
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foreign  re^mento,  at  least,  will  fight  for  their 
flag,  and,  m  conjunction  with  the  papal  mer- 
cenaries, they  might,  perhaps,  retrieve  the 
slur  which  cowardice  and  disaffection  have 
cast  on  the  Neapolitan  arms.  The  reported 
decision  of  Garihaldi  to  advance  at  once  to 
^e  capital  may  probably  be  attributed — ^if 
such  was  really  his  intention — ^to  his  fear  of 
that  retreat  behind  the  walls  of  Capua 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  actually  deter- 
mined upon. 

The  Count  of  Syracuse,  who  ou^ht  to  be 
well  informed,  has  given  convincm^  proof 
of  his  own  belief  t£it  the  ship  is^  sinking. 
His  brother,  the  Count  of  Aquila,  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  a  reactionary  plot,  which 
may  probiu>ly  have  been  one  of  the  least 
hlamable  acts  of  his  life.  An  Artois  or  a 
Cond6  is  better  than  a  Jacobin  Duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  and  Philip  £galit6  himself  was  but  a 
distant  kinsman  of  Louis  XIV.  The  letter 
in  which  the  king  was  advised  to  abdicate 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  Bourbon 
prince  of  the  Spanish  or  Neapolitan  branch ; 
but  the  practical  information  which  it  con- 
veys is  more  important  than  its  hypocritical 
verbiage.  A  pnnce  of  the  blood  must  have 
believed  the  head  of  his  house  to  be  in  a  des- 
perate condition  when  he  exhorted  him  to 
make  room  for  Garibaldi,  and  to  acouiesce  in 
the  results  of  universal  suffirage.  There  was, 
perhaps,  some  ingenuity  in  assuming,  many 
years  ago,  the  position  of  a  Neapolitan  Louis 
Philippe,  but  tne  Count  of  Syracuse  fully  un- 
derstands that  Italy  is  not  in  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  one  Bourbon  for  an- 
other. Count  Cavour  may  find  it,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  expedient  to  receive  the 
fiigitive  with  courtesy,  but  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  liberalized  prince  is  confined 
to  the  testimony  which  he  has  borne  to  the 
hopelessness  of  the  royal  cause.  The  sham 
constitution  and  the  baseless  ministry  of  Mar- 
tino  have  happily  disappeared ;  and,  unless 
the  king  shoiua  unexpectedly  prove  himself 
a  man,  the  revolution  is  accomplished.  The 
French  pretender  has  seized  the  opportunity 
of  advertising  his  own  existence,  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  a  single  Muratist  is  to  be 
found  in  Naples.  It  will  be  well  if  Italy 
takes  warning  from  the  correspondence  in 
the  Moniteur,  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
wretched  device  of  universal  sufirage  may 
hereafter  be  applied.  Garibaldi  himself, 
with  all  his  simple  faith  in  popular  nos- 
trums, would  be  revolted  by  the  scandal  of 
an  emancipated  mob  outvoting  the  sole  au- 
thor of  its  freedom.  The  title  which  springs 
from  the  ballot-box,  while  it  represents  the 
disfranchisement  of  patriotism  and  intelli- 
gence, will  itself  be  always  at  the  mercy  of 
any  casual  majority. 

The  rumor  of  immediate  interference  on 
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the  part  of  Piedmont,  though  it  has  proved 
to  be  premature,  indicates  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  step  cannot  safely  be  delayed. 
After  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  Garibaldi 
was  clearly  justified  in  his  determination  to 
retain  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  invad- 
ing the  mainland.  The  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  would  have  reduced  tiie 
dictator  once  more  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  adventurer,  and  the  whole  influence  of 
continental  diplomacy  would,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  England  itself,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  support  the  absurd  experiment  of 
a  Neapolitan  constitution.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  similar  motives,  combined  with 
pardonable  self-esteem,  may  incline  Qari- 
Dal(ti,  even  after  the  reduction  of  Naples,  to 
retain  the  anomalous  power  which  ne  has 
so  wonderfully  attained.  K  he  were  a  self- 
ish, or  even  an  ordinary  chief,  he  mij^ht  de- 
feat the  hopes  of  Itahan  unity  which  are 
principally  due  to  his  own  exploits ;  but  it 
IS  impHOssible  to  doubt  his  disinterested  loy- 
alty to  his  coun^,  nor  is  his  personal  devo- 
tion to  Victor  £dnmanuel  a  mere  form  or 
affectation.  There  is  every  ground  for  hop- 
ing that  he  will  yield  to  reason ;  and  the  ar- 
Cents  which  Count  Cavour  may  urffe  in 
r  of  immediate  annexation  ouffht  to  liave 
irresistible  force.  Mazzini  and  his  follow- 
ers are  already  suggesting  another  solution, 
which  would  divide  regenerated  Italy  into 
two  hostile  camps ;  and  as  long  as  the  actual 
government  is  avowedly  provisional,  the 
republicans  will  have  a  pretext  for  urging 
their  own  theories.  The  only  plausible  ob- 
jection to  a  fusion  with  Piedmont  must  be 
derived  from  the  facility  which  the  dictator 
would  enjoy  in  pursuing  his  designs  a^dnst 
the  Roman  provinces ;  but  in  Central  Italy, 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  a  war,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  remain 
neutral.  ^  A  victory  won  by  Lamorici^re  over 
Garibaldi  would  be  recognized  throughout 
the  north  of  the  peninsula  as  a  national  de- 
feat. The  possession  of  the  Romagna  would 
be  endangered,  desertions  from  the  army 
would  commence,  and  the  government  would 
eventually  be  dragged  into  the  contest,  with- 
out any  control  over  the  policy  of  the  war. 
As  an  independent  chief,  or  as  a  Sardinian 
general.  Garibaldi  will  assuredly  be  foremost 
in  the  struggle,  nor  will  his  glory  be  tar- 
nished if  the  completion  of  his  great  purpose 
is  due  to  his  self-aenial  as  well  as  to  nis  pru- 
dent daring. 

The  position  of  the  Piedmontese  govern- 
ment is  too  embarrassing  and  questionable 
to  last.  Count  Cavour's  policy  may  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  in  Italy,  as,  on  the 
whole,  far-sighted  and  patriotic,  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage and  his  infringements  of  international 
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law  have  created  some  scaodil  and  mueh 
daraor  in  Europe.  It  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  frame  an  apologjr  for  his  conduet 
Trh^i  he  tolerated  the  despatch  of  reinforce- 
ments to  Garibaldi,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintained  a  formal  peace  with  Naples. 
His  character  as  an  Italian  statesman  may 
cover  his  peeming  obliquities  in  his  capacity 
of  a  Fiedmontese  minister,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble, under  present  circumstances,  to  treat 
the  separated  portions  of  the  nation  as  dis- 
tinct political  entities.  Yet  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  in  a  policy  which  coincides 
neither  with  public  law  norwit^  the  enthusi- 
asm (^  national  feeUng.  The' representative 
of  a  great  political  revolution  ought  to  oc- 
cupy an  intelligible  position,  and  not>  only 
to  ao  his  duty,  but  to  be  seen  to  do  it. 
There  is  nothing  contraory  to  law  or  justice 
in  the  acceptance  of  sovereignty  over  a  pop- 
ulation which  has  deposed  its  fbrmer  dynasty. 
The  ruler  of  Parma-and  of  TilweanV  may, 
with  emial  right,  include  Sicily  and  Naples 
in  his  Italian  kingdom*;  and  if  a  further 
struggle  with  Austria  i»  inevitable,  it  will 
be  most  fitly  carried  on  under  a  recognized 
flag  in  the  name  of  an  oi^panked  andimited 
mtion. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  8  Sept. 
THE  {NEIGHBORS  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  the  fortune,  or  misfbrtune,  of  the 
French  government  that  its  peculiar  modes 
of  action  have  suggested  to  Large  numbers 
of  active  spirits  in  Europe  that  a  good  thing 
may  be  made  by  doingits-dirtywoiit  without 
express  commission.  Havii^  so  thoroughly 
adopted  as  its  motto  r»0»»  if  est  ctrtain  que 
Vimprhm — having  let  it  be  seen  that  there  is 
wsarcely  any  thing  which  may  not  be  expect- 
ed firom  it — it  tempta  the  poutioel'intriguera 
of  all  countries  to  do  their  best  at  i^essing 
its  next  movement,  and  when  they  tlnnk  they 
have  guessed  it,  to  do  their  best  in  helping 
it  on.  The  anxiety  to  have  the  very  profit- 
able credit  of  being  in  the  emperor's  secrets, 
or  (what  is  perhaps  even  more  profitable) 
to  have  an  excuse  tor  making  a  claim  on  the 
emperor  himself,  is  curiously  visible  in  a 
certain  class  of  French  newspapers.  The 
other  day,  the  Patrie  could'not  announce  the 
probable  expulsion  of  the  king  of  Naples 
from  his  capital  without  calling  attention  to 
a  paragraph  in  an  obscuie  Lombard  journal, 
which  warned  its  readers  that,  if  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  annexed  to  Piedhiont,  the  em- 
ptror  of  the  French  would'  be  sure  to  de- 
mand the  cession  of  the  seaboard  of  Genoa- 
and  of  the  island  of  Sardihia.  Just  in  the 
same  spirit,  thecorrespondingnumber  of  the 
€onetitutformd,  in  publishing  the  same  news 
from  Naples,  significantly  remarked  that  aU 


the  pandees  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  wcr«- 
destined  to  descend  from  their  thrones.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  jour- 
nalists had  really  received  any  hint  that  the 
French  government  intended  to  appropriate 
a  further  portion  of  Italy,  or  that  it  bad  de- 
signs on  Spain ;  but  at  the  seme  time,  it  is 
instructive  to  remark  what  sort  of  conjee* 
tnres  are  made  by  those  devoted  servants  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  who  have  studied  his 
pohcy  with  the  keenest  attention  and  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  appearing  to  have 
divined  it  correctlyi 

It  is,  we  conceive,  the  same  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  certain  unscrupulous  adven- 
tmrers  to  be  beforehand  with  an  ambitioua 
government  which  explains  the  uneasiness 
of  several -continental  countries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Flinch  political  agents.  There  is 
scarcely  &  single  country  bordering  ott 
France  in  which  the  English  traveller  does 
not  hear  that  delegates  of  the  emperor  are 
mixing  themselves  with  the  population,  and 
preacmng  union  with  France  as  a  panacea 
tot  all*  agricultural  distresses,  short  crops, 
rainy  summers,  the  oidium,  and  the  taxes. 
The  very  general  belief  that  such  intrigues 
were  gtemg  on  had  much  to  do  in  provoking' 
tbcTeoent  national  demonstrations  in  Bc£ 
gium.  Ih  the  Rhine  country,  everybody  is 
persuaded  that  French  agents  are  hard  at 
work,  and  in  Spain  the  rumors  of  their  ac- 
tivitjr  in  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Frendi 
frontier  have  so  disquieted  the  court  that  the 
oueen,  abandoning  a  while  her  habitual  in- 
dolence, is  forcing  herself  to  make  a  prog- 
ress among  her  subjects,  which,  from  its  en- 
tire novelty  in  Spain^  may  perhaps  create 
some  enthusiasm  in  ftivor  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  It  will  not  do  either  to  laugh  at 
these  suspicions  as  entirely  groundless,  or, 
on  the  otner  hand,  to  supjjose  that  every- 
body who  preaches  the  blessings  of  annexa^ 
tion  to  France  is  paid  out  of  the  Secret-Ser- 
vice money  of  the  French  government.  The 
probability  is,  that  most  of  these  so-called 
agents  are  persons  who  are  investing  capital 
in  a  speculation.  A  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  emperor  may  be  made  remunerative 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and'  the  rewards  which 
have  just  been  lavished  on  the  Savoyards 
who  had  the  wit  to  be  first  in  foreseeing  the 
ftite  of  their  country  are  quite  enou^  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  any  Belgian,  German, 
Spaniard,  or  Italian  who  may  happen  to  con- 
Mder  a  good  place  much  more  important  than 
a  ftitherland.  There  are  a  few  femihcs  in 
each  of  the  countries  included  in  the  first 
Fwnch  empire  who  retain  the  memory  or 
the  tradition  of  a  former  ofilcial  connection 
with  France,  and  these  are  the  natural  par** 
tisans  of  the  Bonapartes*;  but  the  majority 
of  the  agitators  who  are  causing  such  alarm 
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are  probably  only  long-sighted  place-hunt- 
ers. The  fact,  however,  that  they  do  bestir 
themselyes  more  than  excuses  the  compara- 
tively mild  distrust  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. Some  valuable  lessons  would  be 
learned  by  the  Englishmen  who  are  almost 
*fiiriouBly  angry  with  their  countrymen  for 
not  taking  the  emperor  and  M  de  Periigny 
exactly  at  their  word,  if  they  were  to  pass 
a  few  months  in  any  one  of  the  .countries 
abuttinff  on  France.  -Spain,  for  example, 
would  be  an  admirable  school  for  them. 
None  of  the  neic^hbors  of  France  seems  safer 
from  attack.  The  attempt  to  subjugate  her 
mined  the  first  French  empire,  and  uie  pop- 
ulation is  one  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  assimilate  to  the  French.  Yet 
not  only  are  the  more  thinking  classes  of 
Spaniaras  extremely  uneasy  on  the  subject 
or  France,  but  (what  is  a  hundred  times 
more  significant)  there  are  actually  persons 
in  Spain  who  are  even  now  keeping  their 
houses  swept  and  garnished  against  the  en^ 
tiy  of  the  French  armies. 

It  is  not  very  safe  to  hazurd  any  conjee- 
tore  respectinp;'  the  policy  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, but  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that,  if  it  has  any  fixed  intentions  witn  ref- 
erence <to  countries  lying  outside  the  ''nat- 
ural boundaries  '*  of  France,  its  wish  is  rather 
to  keep  them  weak  and  divided  than  to  ap- 
propriate their  territory.  That  France  can- 
not near  to  have  strong  neighbors  has  been 
declared  over  and  over  again.  This  princi- 
ple was  expressly  laid  down  as  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  ac(}uisition  of  Savo^.  M.  de  Per- 
dgny  applied  it  the  other  day  m  the  clearest 
language  to  Germany,  and  it  no  doubt  in- 
spires the  repeated  attempts  to  prevent,  by 
menace  or  by  cajolery,  tne  arming  of  our 
own  country.  With  reference  to  Spain,  it  is 
more  likely  that  France  will  look  with  an 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  great  advances  in  ma^ 
terial  prosperity  which  may  confidently  be 
expected  from  her,  than  that  the  Basque 
provinces  will  be  torn  away  from  her  sov- 
ereiffoty.  It  may,  indeed,  be  Spain  which 
is  after  all  destined  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Continent  After  servipg  for  centuries 
as  the  humble  servant  and  whipping-boy  of 
France,  she  was  thoroughly  broken  bf^her 
habit  of  servility  by  the  Insane  ambition  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  and,  if  she  does  ever  re- 
assume  the  great  place  she  once  filled  in  the 
circle  of  European  states,  her  efforts  will 
probably  be  given  to  disappointing  rather 
than  to  cdding  the  cupidity  of  her  restless 
neighbor.  While  she  is  making  sure  and 
rapid  advances  to  a  position  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Europe,  it  is  important  that  she 
should  not  be  driven  to  seek  the  diplomatic 
protection  of  France  by  inconsiderate  lan- 
guage in  England.    The  diveapectfiil  tone 
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in  which  Lord  John  RusseU  and  Lord 
Palmerston  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  her  is 
quite  unwarrantable,  and  leads  one  to  doubt 
whether  English  ministers  are  in  the  least 
awake  to  the  opportunities  for  forming  ne^ 
and  strong  alliances  which  Europe  is  supply- 
ing on  all  hands.  There  are  few  communi- 
ties whose  friendship  coidd  be  obtained  at 
so  little  expense  as  tnat  of  Spain.  We  have 
to  make  serious  sacrifices  in  order  to  come 
to  a  cordial  understanding  with  Italy  or  Ger- 
many. Italy  can  only  be  drawn  to  us  by  a 
policy  which  has  undoubtedly  the  disadvan- 
tage of  unsettling  Europe  to  the  profit  of 
France.  Germany  can  only  be  conciliated 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  false  position 
and  unsound  constitution  of  the  Austrian 
monarchv.  But  Spain  may  be  won  by  a  few 
fair  woros.  She  wants  nothing  of  us,  and 
we  have  every  interest  in  her  pressing  wiUi 
the  utmost  rapidity  towards  the  objects  on 
which  she  has  now  fixed  a  steady  gaze.  It 
is  time  that,  there  should  be  an  end  to  a  way 
of  alluding  to  her  in  Parliament  and  ad- 
dressing her  in  despatches  which  evidently 
dates  from  the  epoch  of  Lord  Palmerston'a 
disappointmentrat  the  marriages  of  the^uoMi 
and  her  sister.  With  a  little  cordiality,  we 
may  make  her  a  firm  friend,  and  even  p^- 
form  the  micade  of  turning  her  into  a  isql- 
vent  debtor. 


From  The  Press,  8  Sept. 
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Not  even  ''  Time's  e&cing  fixtgers"  avail, 
it  seems,  to  remove  the  apparently  natiuwl 
antagonism  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  saeea. 
A  hundred  years— that  is,  three  generationa 
of  **  clearly-^articulatlng  men  " — have  passed 
away  since  the  Frencu  habitatu  of  Lower 
Canada  came  under  the  mild  rule  of  .the 
British  crown,  and  yet  their  hereditary  pr^^ 
udices  remain  as, deeply  rooted  and  as  ia» 
eradicablfras  ever.  One-eighteenth  of  the 
entire  space  «f  time  which  has  sufiioed  to 
illumine  the  whole  world  with  the  rays  of 
Christianity,  and  to  construct  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Homan  empire  the  existing  pol- 
ities of  Europe,  has  failed  to  exercise  any 
soothing  influence  over  those  bigoted  and 
narrow-minded  colonists.  As  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  heroic  WoUis  and  the  cUvalroua 
Montcalm,  so  is  it  now,  and  so,  we  fear,  will 
it  ever  be.  The  conquerors  having  lavished 
upon  the  conquered  every  benefit  in  their 
power,  and  having[  nothing  further  to  be- 
stow, it  would  be  idle  to  ask  ibr  ^ratitudet 
or  to  expect  f^i^venesa  for  unrequitable  it- 
vors.  And,  after  all,  it  is  quite  possibk 
that  these  &vors  have  never  been  justly,  a^ 
preciated  simply  because  they  w«re  not 
adapted  to  the  babita  and  tempecam^  of 
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the  recipients.  ^Vhat  value  would  an  urchin 
at  a  ragged-school  attach  to  a  rare  edition 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  ?  AiVTiat  would  a  deaf 
man  care  for  a  ticket  to  an  oratorio,  or  a 
blind  man  for  the  most  exquisite  copy  of 
Murillo's  "  Concepcion  ?  "  Possessed  our- 
selves of  a  particular  form  of  constitutional 
government,  which  has,  so  to  speak,  grown 
out  of  our  national  and  individual  character, 
we  are  wont  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  be  equally  well-suited  to  every  other 
race  and  section  of  mankind.  In  this  re- 
spect we  resemble  the  empiric  who  prescribes 
one  universal  specific  for  every  possible 
variety  of  disease,  and  to  all  classes  of  pa- 
tients. Now,  the  French  Canadians  are  as 
little  fitted  by  nature  and  tradition  to  govern 
themselves  as  the  Maltese  or  the  lonians,  or 
any  other  impulsive  people  that  mistakes 
sentiment  for  instinct,  doctrinairism  for  sa- 
gacity, and  feverish  excitability  for  genius. 
Were  the  hahiians  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, it  would  be  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance whether  they  loved  or  nated  their 
rulers,  so  long  as^  they  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  good  citizensnip,  even  though  un- 
der protest  But  the  Fin&nch  colonists  are 
both  untrue  to  themselves,  and  the  possible 
source  of  much  future  inconvenience  to  their 
too  lenient  protectors.  They  are  untrue  to 
themselves  m  that  they  place  all  manner  of 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  new  settlers,  and  op- 
pose by  all  means  in  their  power  the  full  de- 
yelopment  of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  fine  country  in  which  they  are  permitted 
to  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
Unable  of  themselves  to  people  or  to  culti- 
vate the  noble  territory  on  which  they  re- 
main, as  it  were,  encamped,  they  prefer  that 
wide  tracts  of  fertile  land  should  continue 
to  be  covered  by  primeval  forests,  rather 
than  afibrd  a  proper  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  industry  and  intelligence  of  British  im- 
migrants. Nor  would  Siey  be  always  con- 
tented to  ofibr  a  passive  obstruction  to  the 
widening  prosperity  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  afiect  to  disguise  their 
hatred  of  the  British  supremacy,  or  their 
impatient  looking  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  again,  perchance,  form  a  dependency 
of  the  French  kingdom  or  empire.  Their 
prayers  are  not  very  likely  to  be  heard,  or 
their  wishes  to  be  gratified,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  their  own  interest  that  they 
should  be ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  our  states- 
men to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
receive  no  injury  through  their  foolish  and 
treasonous  intrigues. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  this  coun- 
tfy  and  France  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
cause  us  much  embarrassment  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  Upper  Canada.  Louis  r^a- 
poleon,  who  not  only  makes  war  as  a  con- 


spirator but  also  governs  as  one,  has  long 
been  coquetting  with  these  hybrid  subiecU 
of  his  truest  and  most  faithuil  ally.  Uapc 
Breton  is,  in  fact,  a  French  station,  and  a 
squadron  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  boats  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery* 
but  in  reality  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  habitans  and  keep  alive  their  national 
sympathies,  is  incessantly  cruising  in  those 
waters.  Busts  and  portraits  of  the  emperor 
and  empress  are  likewise  continually  bein^ 
presented  to  the  various  institutes,  while  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  reminding  the  colo- 
msts  of  their  common  religion  by  offerings 
at  the  shrines  of  the  graven  images  before 
which  bigot  and  infidel  alike  bow  down  and 
worship.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  organized  system  of  political 
proselytism  whicn  characterizes  the  Napo- 
leonic policy  or  ''  idea,"  that  it  was  part  of 
the  imperial  programme  for  the  current  year 
to  have  despatched  the  imperial  "  bagman,'* 
Prince  Napoleon,  to  Canada,  had  not  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  occurred  to  dis- 
concert the  embryo  conspiracy.  Had  there 
been  no  occult  object  in  view,  nothing  un- 
derhand projected,  there  was  no  reason  whj 
a  simple  mduviducd,  however  exalted  by  ao- 
cident,  should  not  have  made  a  tour  tfirouali 
the  Canadian  provinces  in  the  course  of  tae 
present  summer  as  well  as  in  any  other.  It 
18  true  the  imperial  vanity  might  have  been 
hurt  by  the  contrast  in  the  reception  of  the 
true  prince  and  of  '*  mon  cousin,''  and  so 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  have  postponed  for  a 
few  mouths  this  reconnoitnng  expedition* 
In  the  mean  time.  Prince  Napoleon  mav 
mitigate  his  disappointment  by  visiting  hif 
newly  purchased  estate  in  Switzerland,  and 
defer  to  another  year  the  acquisition  of  a 
similar  outpost  or  asylum  in  the  land  of  the 
West.  Verily,  he  doth  well  to  make  unto 
himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  8  Sept 
SYRIA. 
FuAD  Pasha  is  satisfying  with  Asiatic  lib- 
erality, the  demand  of  the  JSuropean  nations 
for  justice  and  ven^ance.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  whether  his  impartiality  is  equal  to 
his  vigor,  though  it  is  in  some  degree  assur- 
ing to  hear  that  the  sufferers  include  sons, 
brothers,  and  parents  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  Damascus.  The  most  respectable 
heads  of  families  may,  perhaps,  not  have 
taken  an  active  part  themselves  in  the  mas- 
sacres, but  it  is  more  likely  that  many  <^ 
the  most  guilty  have  escaped  than  that  inno- 
cent victims  have  fallen.  The  execution  of 
two  hundred  criminals  at  a  time  in  England 
or  France  would  excite  natural  horror ;  but. 
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even  if  it  were  possible  to  extend  an  equally 
active  sj-mpathy  to  remote  and  barbarous 
strangers,  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example 
would  remove  arfy  scruple  as  to  the  exercise 
of  retributive  justice  in  Syria.  The  popula- 
tion will  respect  and  fear  an  authority  which 
asserts  itselr  by  a  ready  and  frequent  appli- 
cation of  capital  punishment  Imprisonment 
might  leave  room  for  hope,  exile  might  in 
some  cases  be  thought  equivalent  to  pro- 
motion ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  activity  of 
the  sultan's  vicegerent  would  be  attributed 
to  a  desire  of  cajoling  the  Christian  Powers ; 
but  the  rope  ana  the  bullet  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  sound  old  doctrine  of 
"  blood  for  blood  **  has  been  republished  in 
the  most  legible  type  in  the  streets  and 
Mfuares  of  the  primeval  city,  and  the  lesson 
will  not  be  useless  if  it  only  convevs  the  im- 
liression  that  the  murder  of  SjTian  Chris- 
tians is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  an 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  illustration  of 
the  doctrines  of  Islam.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  work  of  justice  should  be  crowned 
by  the  punishment  of  the  chief  criminals  at 
Beyrout  and  Damascus.  The  villany  of  Kur- 
•emd  and  Ahmed  is  of  a  deeper  dye  than  the 
fnrodty  of  the  rabble,  and  ix  the  pashas  es- 
espe,  ^e  salutary  terror  which  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  executions  will  be  neu- 
tmliaed  by  suspicions  of  the  insincerity  of 
the  government 

The  French  general  will  probably  not  regret 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  the  discharge 
of  tiie  necessarv  duties  of  the  hangman ;  but 
the  energy  of  the  Turkish  commissioner  will 
increase  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  le^- 
mate  emplojrment  for  the  foreign  army.  The 
Ottoman  troops  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Fnad  himself  appear  to  be  loyal  and 
tmstworthv,  and  thus  far  not  the  smallest 
resistance  has  been  offered  to  the  Imperial 
wilL  The  French  contingent  may  easily 
plunder  the  Druse  villages  in  the  Lebanon, 
out  neither  the  mountaineers  nor  the  Arabs 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  victorv  in 
the  field.  The  march  on  Damascus,  if  it  is 
thought  expedient,  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  Christians  of  Uie 
Latin  communion  will  enjoy  a  temporary  tri- 
umph over  their  Greek  and  Mahometan  en- 
emies. If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  assurances,  the  expedi- 
tion will  only  be  useful  in  stimulating  the 
lamng  energies  of  Turkish  officials.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  an  object  so  inad- 
ei^te  to  popular  expectation  m  France  was 
originally  contemplated  by  the  ^vemment, 
but  it  would  bo  useless  and  invidious  to  re- 
vive dreams  of  ambition  which  have  probably 
collapsed.  The  difficulties  of  the  Svrian 
question  are  sufficiently  grave,  even  if  ail  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  co-operate  in  good 
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faith  for  their  removal  or  mitigation.  No 
theory  of  non-interference  can  justify  the 
toleration  of  crimes  such  as  those  which  have 
recently  disgraced  Northern  SjTia,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  deal  with  a  state  of  society  which 
includes  all  the  possible  elements  of  disorder. 
From  various  causes,  the  country  has  be- 
come the  resort  of  numerous  tribes  who  are 
divided  by  deep-rooted  political  and  religious 
antipathies.  The  Christians  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  moral  level  with  tne  Mahom- 
etans, and  the  semi-pagan  Druses  probably 
constitute  the  most  manly  and  improvable 
portion  of  the  population.  All  the  neighbor- 
ing sects  and  races  confine  their  rude  sys- 
tems of  ethics  to  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  own  countrymen  and  co-reb*gionists ; 
and  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  chronic  feuds, 
Arabs  are  found  fighting  against  Arabs,  and 
Druse  Sheikhs,  like  Hip^hlanders  of  old,  quar- 
rel for  the  chieftainship  of  their  villages  or 
clans. 

The  only  palliative  for  an  anarchy  so  thor- 
oughly inherent  in  the  elements  of  society 
would  be  found  in  a  vigorous  and  impartial 
despotism,  and  the  government  of  M^iemet 
Ali  was  probably  the  best  which  has  existed 
in  Syria  for  some  generations.  His  feebler 
successors  would  have  relapsed  into  the  or- 
dinary eastern  routine  of  administration,  nor 
would  they  have  possessed  any  facilities  for 
paciMng  the  country  except  those  which  arc 
equaUy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porte.  Weak- 
ness in  the  rude  ^vemments  of  the  east  is 
indistinguishable  m  its  efiects  from  deliberate 
wickedness.  Any  Mahometan  ruler  of  Syria 
who  was  diffident  of  his  own  strength  woidd 
probably  pursue  the  Turkish  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  feuds  by  which  Druses  and 
Maronitcs  and  Arabs  weaken  each  other  and 
themselves.  The  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of 
provincial  governors  could  only  be  corrected 
by  an  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  ceu* 
tral  administration,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  political  fabric  of  Cairo 
is  habitually  sounder  than  the  kindred  sys- 
tem of  Constantinople.  The  sultan  has  *an 
interest  in  preserving  the  empire  for  bis  de- 
scendants, out  the  viceroys  succeed  one  an^ 
other  by  that  worst  of  hereditary  tenures 
which  prefers  the  eldest  collateral  to  the  son 
of  the  deceased  ruler.  Every  pasha  avows, 
with  Oriental  cynicism,  that  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  introduce  permanent  improve- 
ment when  he  has  only  a  life  estate  m  the 
revenues  of  his  province.  Mehemet  AH, 
though  unscrupulous  and  savage,  so  far  ap- 
proached to  greatness  as  to  possess  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  a  ruler  in  favor  of  law  and 
order;  but  his  system  was  the  indigenous 
despotism  of  Asia,  which  has  never  been 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  vigor  for  three  or 
four  successive  generations.    As  an  outlying 
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Mahometan  proTince,  Syria  seems  destined 
to  be  misgoverned,  and  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  the  consequences  in  detail  than  to  sug- 
gest any  practicable  alternative.  If  the  coun- 
try adjoined  British  India,  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  dependence  and  controlled  by  a 
military  force.  If  it  could  be  transplanted 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  an  anarchy 
like  that  of  Mexico  might  ultimately  be  ex- 
changed for  annexation  by  colonists  who 
would  gradually  drive  out  or  exterminate  the 
old  inhabitants.  In  its  actual  position,  the 
district  is  only  accessible  by  sea,  and  if  it 
were  to  submit  to  Christian  supremacy  it 
must  become  a  French  or  English  posses- 
sion ;  but  England  has  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  power  to  take  possession  of  the  country, 
and  France  has  no  practical  genius  for  colo- 
nization. The  extirpation  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants would  be  tedious  and  scarcely  justi- 
fiable, and  there  is  little  to  be.  gamed  by 
enforcing  order  among  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  of  Romish  mission- 
aries in  favor  of  a  church  which  submits  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  French  adminis- 
trators would  find  that  the  Maronites  were 
as  remote  as  the  Mahometans  or  the  Druses 
from  European  habits  of  thought,  either,  in 
reli^ous  or  in  secular  matters.  The  Chris- 
tiamty  of  Asia,  whether  it  assumes  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin  type,  has  become  altogether 
subordinate  to  toe  low  civilization  of  the 
people.  In  Jerusalem  itself,  the  nious  vota- 
ries of  the  rival  churches  fight  in  front  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  candlesticks  from 
the  altar ;  and  when  the  riot  becomes  serious, 
Turkish  soldiers  contemptuously  suppress  it 
by  belaboring  priests  and  lavmen  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  French  generals 
might  preserve  external  peace  by  a  perma- 
nent system  of  martial  law,  but  they  would 
mot  iiise  the  jarring  tribes  into  an  oiganio 
whole. 


The  assailants  of  the  Turkish  goyenmeiot 
prove  with  unanswerable  force  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Spia  is  imbecile  and  cor- 
rupt; but  all  arguments  are  useless  when 
they  end  in  the  inference  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  most  obvious  **  some- 
thing," consisting  in  a  French  conquest  of 
the  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  obnox- 

'  ious  to  England  and  to  the  German  powers, 
nor  would  it  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
France.  A  feebler  and  more  impracticable 
measure  has  been  proposed,  in  the  form  of  a 

'  joint  Eurc^ean  commission  of  gov^nmcni. 

:  No.  contrivance  could  combine  so  many  dis- 

I  advantages  both  to  the  protecting  powers 
and  to  the  subjects  of  the  anomalous  let^gue. 
The  whole  organization,  in  addition  toother 

I  drawbacks,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  aeoar- 
rel  which  it  would  obviously  tend  to  produce. 
Already  the  turbulent  chiefs  and  tribes,  like 
the  Spartan  or  Athenian  factions  in  ancient 

'  Greek  eities,  respectively  affect  to  claim  the 

'  patronage  of  England,  of  Franco,  or  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  their  confidence  would  be  more 
SLausible  if  they  could  look  for  the  aid  of  m- 
ividual  members  in  the  composite  and  ^^e- 
gated  Cabinet  of  Smyrna  or  BeyrouL  The 
ambassadors  at  Cosistantinople,  though  th^ 

'  proper  functions  are  not  administrative,  have 
seldom  found  it  possible  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.    A  mixed  commission,  charged  to 

^protect  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Protestants 
against  the  Mahometans,  and  against  one 
another,  would  inevitably  explode  at  its  ftrst 
or  second  meeting.  If  no  permanent  im- 
provement oan  be  effected,  it  only  remains 
to  operate  by  influence,  by  diplomatic  pres- 
sure, and,  on  exceptional  occasions,  by  the 
use  of  actual  force.  If  the  world,  and  espe^ 
cially  the  Mahometan  world,  is  far  from  put* 
flDct,  the  responaibUity  will  scarcely  fidl  upon 
England. 


Mabtik's  larf^  oil  pictures  representing 
•'The  Last  Judgmient,"  **The  Great' Day  of 
Wrath,"  and  "The  Plains  of  Henren,"  after 
being  exhibited  in  nearly  every  plnco  of  impor- 
tance in  the  kingdom,  are  now  shown  'in  Mr. 
Mabley*s  gallery,  143,  Strand.  Thev  ore  well 
worth  seeing  onco  more,  if  only  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  conceits  it  is  possible  for  a  painter 
of  great  imaginative  faculty  to  be  led  into  put- 
ting upon  hid  canvas.  All  the  great  and  good 
of  the  earth  are  represented  rising  through  the 


I  ground  dressed  **  in  their  habits  as  they  lived," 
and,  per  contra,  all  the  nauf^hty  people  are  seen 
conveyed  by  rail  (an  interminable  line)  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  in  palpable  railway  wagons 
properly  directed  London,  Paris,  Vienia,  etc. 
Poor  Popery,  too,  eomes  in  for  an  awful  share  of 
doom,  and  kings  and  queens  are  beinig  treated 
decidedly  tequo  pede.  Happily,  this -impossible 
kind  of  art  can  be  numberea  with  the  scales  that 
have  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  our  artists.— 
Spectator. 
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MB.  SPUBGEOK'S  TOtR  ON  tpE  CONTU 
o         .  KENT.         .  ... 

Mt  dear  friends  and  hearere,  who,  constant  ap- 
pearers 
In  this  Tabernacle,  are  purposed,  I  trust, 
Me  long  to  sit  under,  whenever  I  thunder, 
Who  to  build  up  these  walls  b^vq  oosm 
with  the  dust. 
To  edification  my  pcrigrination 

Would  tend,  if  related,  you  seem  to  suppose, 
I  omitted  to  book  it,  as  easy  I  took  it, 
But  some  few  rough  sketches  to  give  you — 
here  goes ! 

For  Antwerp  fW>m  London,  in  health  somewhat 
undone, 

I  started,  attended  by  many  a  friend,  . 
I  say  that  I  started,  but  we  were  soon  parted. 

Because  my  companions  left  me  at  Qavescnd. 
Of  blessing  a  cargo — thereon  no  cmbareo^ 

Pld  freight  the  steam-packet  that  bofe  us 
away;  • 

Ao  Essex  man  captam,  rich  anecdote  apt  in, 

We  kept  telUog  tales  to  each  other  all  day.* 

At  Antwerp  we  landed,  and  when  we  com- 
manaed 
A  view  of  the  noble  cathedral,  behold,- 
Oat  came  a  procession — ^perhaps  from  confes- 
sion— 
Of  peasants  and  priests  holding  candles — , 
large  mould. 
The  consumption  of  tallow  intended  to  hallow 

The  festive  occasion  was  truly  immense ; 
Some  lamps,  too,  were  beanng ;  the  son  mcah- 
while  flaring. 
But  when  folks  bum  daylight  then:  darkness 
is  dense. 

Now  Antwerp's  a  city  which  we  can  bat  pity, 

Though  some  for  its  wondrous  religion  extol, 
Full  of  carved  Virgin  Maries ;  aad  each  of  them 
varies 
From  a  queen  on  her  throno  to  a  little  black 
doll. 
In  each  street  and  alley  presides  this  Aunt  Sally 
Over  shops ;  and  a  tar  of  the  true  British  type 
Declared,  honest  Jack,  he  had  purchased  his 
'backy 
At  a  shop  where  the  Virgiq  lat  smoking  her 
pipe  I 

Our  vessel  exported  a  gang,  ill-assorted. 
Of  Irish,  to  serve  in  the  papi^  bri|;ade, 
And  thanks  to  their  sender,  and  skipper,  |  ten- 
der, 
For  such  a  lot  out  of  thf  country  oonvevvd. 
Their  luggage  was  lighter  than  e'er   loaded 
'    fighter, 


They  h^fl  one  pocket  ho^dkecchSef— ^thtre  the 
',    list8top|. 
The  captnin  well  prized  them— thus  character- 
ized them — 
He  said  "they  were  not  fit  to  cut  up  for 
inops." 

Such  tattei*demtilions  to  thrash  the  Italians, 

Oh,  doesn't  the  pontiff  just  wish  he  may  gett 
His  guards  to  be  guarded  will  have,  or  dis- 
carded ; 
I  never  beheld  such  a  beautiful  set. 
May  Ireland's  brave  nation  soon  find  occnpa- 
tion 
More  noble  th«n  propping  a  rotten  old  throne. 
Which  standi  but  to  crumble ;  I  pray  it  may 
tumble. 
And  brave  Oaribaldl  overthrow  the  "  Pope's 
Own." 

Some  things  I  can't  mention  repelled  my  at- 
tention^ 
Exposed  IB  that  OathoUc  Antwerp  for  sale; 
But  I  found  a  strong  f^Mding  all  Belgium  cevad- 
ing 
.'Gainst  Louis  Napoleon ;  a  symptom  I  haiL 
Onr  ties  are  more  German :  I  heard  a  good  ser- 
mon 
At  Brussels,  although  it  was  preached  by  a 
priest. 
Men  smoking,  toil  shirking,  I  saw  women  woilt- 
•   ing-: 
If  their  husbands  they  whacked,  they'd  baTO 
-   my  .leave  at  least. 

Cologne,  80  high  is  it.  111  never  revisit ; 

Such  smells  insupportable  poison  the  air. 
Than  the  eye  more  the  nose  is  aflfected,  with 
roses 
By  no  means,  but  quite  widi  another  thing 
there. 
Each  yard  still  excelting  the  last  in  vile  sisell- 
iag, 
Af  onward  I  travelled'— I  don't  know  ef 
what— 
I  had  ne'er  before  smelt  it,  severely  I  felt  it, 
I  cannot  say  whether 't  was  popery  or  not. 

At  experience  aimipg,  I  witnessed  the  gaming 
At  Baden ;  ne'er  saw  a  more  terrible  sight. 
At  ro9geret-noir  pUyiog*  their  precioiss  sool^ 
slaying. 
Why  even  the  women  there  sit  up  all  night ! 
Oh  I  none  of  you  gamble,  for  if,  in  the  scramble. 
You  lose,  serve  yon  right,  'tis  still  worse  if 
you've  won : 
For  in  that  casQ  Old  Harry  the  winnings  will 
carry 
Away  wKh  the  winner,  as  svre  w  a  gun. 
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From  BIftokw«od*8  Magazine. 
GREAT  WITS,  MAD  WITS  ? 
*'  Great  wit3  to  madness  nearly  ore  allied." 
Fbom  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  probably 
long  before  his  time,  there  haa  been  a  tadt, 
and  often  expressed,  belief  that,  somehov  or 
either,  men  of  genius  were  mad,  or  if  not 
podtively  mad,  they  vere  of  the  tempera* 
ment  wldch  easily  leads  to  madness.  The 
Tery  fact  of  their  superiority  seemed  to  im- 
ply a  departure  from  heahhy  equiUbrium. 
ObTiously  unlike  ordinary  men,  it  was  easy 
to  eonclude  that  this  unHkeness  originated 
in  insanity :  they  were  looked  upon  as  *'  men 
inspired"  or  madmen;  sometimes  both. 
This  notion  was  further  strengthened  by 
pertain  resemblances  obsenred  in  men  oi 
genius  and  madmen :  in  both  there  was  a 
similar  excitability  and  intenrity  of  excite- 
ment; in  both  a  strangeness  and  remote- 
ness from  ordinary  ideas  and  habits;  in  both 
9l  singularly  reliant  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  practicability  of  ideas  and  projects  which 
to  others  seemed  wildly  chimerical :  so  that 
not  only  have  madmen  sometimes  passed  for 
men  of  genius,  and  men  of  genius  have  been 
thougbt  insane,  but  with  all  our  experience 
we  often  find  it  impossible  to  decide  whether 
an  entirely  novel  plan  be  the  eonception  of 
Itf-seeing  genius,  or  the  vision  of  a  diseased 
brain.  The  irritability  and  eccentricity  often 
noticed  in  illustrious  men  have  been  re- 
garded as  indications  of  incipient  insanity. 
Jn  some  notorious  cases  insanity  has  actually 
declared  itself— as  in  Tasso,  among  poets; 
Newton,  among  philos(^>hers ;  and  Peter  the 
Great,  among  statesmen. 

80  long  as  this  idea  of  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  abberaticA  of  mind  and 
greatness  of  mind  remained  a  vague  and 
half-believed  proposition,  which  might  fill 
out  a  verse  or  dose  en  epigram,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  serious  refutation  of  it ; 
bat  the  moment  it  is  reduced  to  precision, 
and  is  taken  as  the  thesis  of  a  scientific  vol- 
ume, by  a  man  not  wholly  without  the  respect 
due  to  an  important  position,  we  are  cdled 
upon  to  scrutinise  it  dosely.  That  moment 
has  arrived.  M.  Moreau,  physician  to  the 
bnatio  asylum  (Botpice  de  BiUtre)^  and 
•othor  of  known  works  on  cognate  subjects, 
has  recently  issued  a  large  volume,*  setting 

•  Aa  PmfchohaU  Morbide,  datu  Mf  rtmportt  avtc 
h  PkOmpkU  it  Pmikfirtf  <m  de  tm/umu  dti 


forth,  as  the  result  of  many  years'  study,  the 
proposition  that  genius  is  due  to  nervous 
disease,  being  only  another  form  of  that  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  elsewhere  manifests  itself  as  epilepsy, 
monomania,  or  idiocy.  He  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  *'  the  physiological 
history  of  idiots  is,  in  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lars, the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of  men 
of  genius,  and  vice  versa,**  His  arguments 
and  illustrations  are  thus  summed  up :  **  It 
appears  suffidently  established  that  the  j^re- 
eminence  of  the  inteUectual  f  acuities  has  for 
its  organie  eandUiom  a  spedal  state  of  diS' 
ease  of  ike  nervous  centres.** 

If  this  were  a  mere  paradox,  it  should  be 
handled  with  more  finesse  and  skill  than  M. 
Momeau  can  command.  If  it  has  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  scientific  truth,  a  contribution 
to  our  psychology,  every  experienced  reader 
will  quickly  precdve  that  M.  Moreau  wants 
the  requisite  ability  to  treat  it  properly.  The 
very  laxity  of  his  ambitious  title  shows  a 
deplorable  vagueness  in  his  use  of  terms. 
There  is  no  more  about  the  ''  philosophy  of 
history  "  in  his  work,  than  there  is  about  in- 
ternational law.  He  is  a  poor  writer,  and 
worse  reasoner.  If  we  notice  his  book  at 
all,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  inducing  our  readers 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  respecting 
the  vague  half-belief  which  has  so  long  been 
tolerated  respecting  men  of  genius.  And 
that  we  may  the  more  completely  extricate 
this  subject  from  the  ambiguities  clustering 
round  the  word  genius,  so  variously  and  so 
laxly  used  by  various  writers,  we  shall 
throughout  employ  the  word  as  expressive 
of  inteUectual  pre-eminence— an  energy  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  surpassing  that  of 
ordinary  men. 

At  the  outset  we  may  assume  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted, by  all,  that  these  faculties  are  among 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
that  their  energy  must  necessarily  be  depend- 
ent on  the  organic  condition  of  that  system. 
By  ''  organic  condition  **  is  meant  the  more 
or  less  perfect  $tnuiuref  and  more  or  less 
luaUhy  activity  of  the  system.  The  vital 
energy  of  a  man  is  dependent  on  the  organic 
condition  of  his  body ;  and  his  mental  en- 
ergy is  in  like  manner  dependent  on  the  or- 
ganic condition  of  the  nervous  system.    An 

NUvrcpaihiet  tur  h  Dynamisme  InttlUetuel  Par  le 
Dooteor  J.  Morean  (de  Toon).    1869. 
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undeveloped  brain  will  act  less  vigorously, 
less  efficiently*  tlian  one  fully  developed; 
a  diseased  brain  will  act  less  coberently  than 
one  in  health.  It  is  indisputable  that  any 
hindrance  to  the  nervous  mechanism,  arising 
from  congestion,  ansmia,  lesion,  or  poison, 
must  be  a  hindrance  to  its  functions.  If  a 
piano  is  out  of  tune,  we  know  that  the  strings 
are  slackened.  If  a  man's  thoughts  are  in- 
coherent, we  know  that  there  is  somewhere 
— ^not  primarily,  perhaps,  in  the  brain— a 
disturbing  cause,  which  affects  the  nervous 
mechanism. 

But  in  admitting  that  intellectual  energy 
depends  upon  the  nervous  mechanism,  and 
that  all  the  forms  of  insanity  are  referrible 
to  organic  conditions  of  that  system,  we  can- 
not for  an  instant  admit  that  g^us  and  in- 
sanity issue  from  nmitor  organic  conditions ; 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  the  mind  are  referrible  to  the  same 
causes  as  its  weakness  and  incoherence.  To 
suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  nearly  akin  to 
an  inhabitant  of  ELanwdl  is  about  as  reason- 
able as  to  consider  the  Benicia  Boy  and  Tom 
Sayers  pathological  cases.  The  energy  of 
genius  is  strength,  not  disease.  It  may, 
'*like  vaulting  ambition,  o*er-leap  itself." 
The  intellect  may  be  overtasked,  and  suc- 
cumb ;  but  so  likewise  may  the  athlete  over- 
task his  strength,  and  come  home  with  •  a 
broken  back. 

M.  Moreau  argues  thus :  Genius  is  owing 
to  an  unusual  activity  of  the  nervous  centres ; 
insanity  is  also  owing  to  an  unusual  activity 
of  these  centres.  But  he  might  as  well  ar- 
gue that  a  spasm  is  identical  with  strength, 
as  argue  that  the  activity  of  insanity  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  genius.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  of  asking  a  physician,  and  one  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  alienation,  whether 
he  imagines  that  any  amount  of  excitation 
would  raise  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  man, 
to  the  potency  of  a  Shakspeare.  Is  original 
constitution  nothing?  and  will  not  the 
healthy  activity  of  a  great  mind  surpass  the 
delirious  energy  of  a  common  mind  P  M. 
Moreau  knows  well  enough  that  the  excita- 
bility of  some  idiots  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
the  most  illustrious  men ;  and  this  knowledge 
should  enable  him  to  see  that  genius  must 
depet^d  on  quite  other  conditions  than  those 
of  mere  excitability.  Instead  of  this,  he  ar- 
gues that  because  idiots  are  excitable,  there- 
fore they  have  similar  organic  conditions  to 


those  which  produce  genius.  Not  so.  The 
difference  lies  mthe  organic  conditions.  The 
nervous  mechanism  is  more  complex  and 
more  developed  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other;  and,  being  so,  its  activity  is  unlike 
that  of  the  other. 

A  reference  to  the  lives  of  illustrious  men 
would  be  the  first  resource  of  the  inquirer ; 
accordingly  M.  Moreau  has  gathered  together 
some  sixty  pages  of  biographical  details  to 
prove  his  hypothesis.  This  array  of  illus- 
trious names  will  probably  impose  upon  the 
careless  reader ;  the  m(n:e  so,  as  M.  Moreau 
does  not  pretend  that  all  men  of  genius  are 
actually  mad,  but  only  that  their  genius  is 
founded  on  a  diseased  organic  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  similar  io  that  observed 
in  idiots  and  madmen.  The  purpose  of  this 
biographical  array  is  to  show  that  men  of 
genius  have  been  temporarily  insane  or  sub* 
ject  to  halludnations ;  and  when  this  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  men  themselves,  it 
has  been  observed  in  their  relatives.  If  a 
man  of  pre-eminent  ability  comes  from  a 
family  in  which  one  or  more  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, hallucination,  melancholy,  monoma- 
nia, or  idiocy,  have  been  recorded,  M.  Mo- 
reau conceives  that  this  fsLCt  illustrates  his 
hypothesis,  since  it  shows  that  the  organic 
conditions  of  insanity  were  in  the  family, 
and  these  organic  conditions  must  have  been 
inherited.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  family 
history  of  Tom  Sayers ;  we  shall  probably 
meet  with  an  aUnt,  or  a  sister,  or  some  near 
relative,  who  died  of  consumption,  or  was 
paralytic ;  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  prove 
that^e  noble  chest,  and  the  dreadful ''  right* 
banders  "  of  our  champion  result  from  the 
same  organic  conditions  as  those  which  fill 
the  hospitals  and  swell  the  mortality  lists. 

Perhaps  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are 
misrepresenting  M.  Moreau  in  this  absurd 
instance.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  dte  a 
parallel  case.  Sayers  is  powerful  enough, 
but  his  aunt  we  will  suppose  tobe  *'  weak  as 
a  rat"  Hegel  likewise  was  a  powerful 
thinker,  and  not  in  the  least  suspected  of 
being  mad — but  M.  Moreau  notes  that  Heg- 
el's sister  was  so:  "She  imagined  herself 
to  be  a  parcel  which  they  were  about  to  cord 
and  seal  up  before  despatching  it  by  the  car^ 
rier;  every  stranger  made  her  tremble ;  she 
drowned  herself."  With  such  a  key  to  in- 
terpret phenomena,  biographical  evidence 
ought  not  to  be  scanty.    Nevertheless,  a 
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calm  consideration  of  the  eridence  collected 
by  M.  Moreau  shows  that  it  is  extremely 
acant,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  haying 
no  legitimate  bearing  on  the  question. 

His  list  commences  with  Socrates,  a  great 
name  certainly,  and  one  which  we  cannot 
strike  off,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  which  exhibit  the 
hallucinations  of  thmr  master.  Granting, 
howcTer,  that  there  was  in  Socrates  a  ten- 
dency to  become  so  absorbed  in  ideas  as  to 
be  totally  insensible  to  what  was  passing 
around — ^granting  that  his  demon  was  not  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  an  hallucination— we 
cannot  be  equally  compliant  in  the  case  of 
Aristotie,  whom  M.  Moreau  claims,  on  the 
strength  of  idle  rumors  of  his  having  com- 
mitted suicide  at  seventy.  If  we  admit  that 
Brutus  had  the  yision  of  Caesar  before  the 
fatal  battie  of  Philippi,  instead  of  simply 
dreaming  it,  he  must  be  placed  on  the  list ; 
but  it  is  surely  tasking  our  credulity  too  far 
when  we  are  asked  to  place  Scott  and  Qoethe 
there,  on  the  strength  of  two  momentary  il- 
lusions. Two  men  of  immense  genius,  more 
entirely  removed  from  every  suspicion  of  in- 
sanity, could  not  be  named ;  they  had  not 
even  the  fanaticism,  the  eccentricity,  the 
irritability,  so  often  seen  in  conjunction  with 
intense  intellectual  activity.  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  which  M.  Moreau  takes  to  be 
evidence  in  his  favor  P  It  is  clear  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  men  is  scant  enough ;  but 
he  alludes  to  the  following  anecdotes : — 

"  Those  who  have  seen  Abbotsfbrd,"  writes 
Mr.  Adolphus,  "  will  remember  that  there  is 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  library, 
an  arched  door-way  leading  to  other  rooms. 
One  night  some  of  the  party  observed  that 
by  an  arrangement  of  light,  easily  to  be  im- 
agined, a  luminous  space  was  formed  upon 
the  library  door,  in  which  the  shadow  of  a 
person  standing  in  the  opposite  archway 
made  a  very  imposing  appearance,  the  body 
of  the  hall  remaining  quite  dark.  Sir  Wal- 
ter had  some  time  before  told  his  Mends  of 
the  deception  of  sight  which  made  him  for 
a  moment.imagine  a  figure  of  Lord  Byron 
standing  in  the  hatt.**^ 

Mr.  Adolphus  alluded  to  Scotf  s  <<  Letters 
on  Demondogy  and  Witchcraft,"  in  which 
the  following  narrative  is  given :  **  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  a  late  illustrious  poet,  who 

•  Lockhftrt*t  lAft  pf  ScoO,  ediUon  in  one  vol.,  p. 


had  filled,  while  living,  a  great  station  in  the 
pubHo  eye,  a  literary  firiend,  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased had  been  well  known,  was  eng^ed 
during  the  darkening  twilight  of  an  autumn 
evening,  in  perusing  one  of  the  publications 
which  professed  to  detail  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  distinguished  individual  who 
was  now  no  more.  As  the  reader  had  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  publication,  wfiioh  contained  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  himself  and  other  friends. 
A  visitor  was  sitting  in  the  apartment,  who 
was  also  reading.  Their  sitting-room  opened 
into  an  entrance  hall,  rather  fantastically 
fitted  up  with  articles  of  armor,  skins  of  wild 
animals,  and  the  like.  It  was  when  laying 
down  his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
shine,  that  the  individual  of  whom  I  speak 
saw,  right  before  him,  and  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture, the  exact  representation  of  his  departed 
friend,  whose  recollection  had  been  so 
strongly  brought  to  his  imagination.  He 
stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice 
the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had 
impressed  upon  the  bodily  eye  the  pecidiari- 
ties  and  posture  of  the  illustrious  poet. 
Seimble,  however,  of  the  delusion,  hefeU  no 
sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at  theextraoT' 
dinary  accurctcy  of  the  resemblance,  and 
stepped  onwards  towards  the  figure,  which 
resolved  itself,  as  he  approached,  into  the 
various  articles  of  which  it  had  been  com- 
posed. These  were  merely  a  screen,  occu- 
pied by  a  great-coat,  shawls,  plaids,  and  other 
such  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a  coun- 
try entrance  hall." 

K  this  is  to  be  classed  among  hallucina- 
tions, and  on  the  strength  of  it,  Scott  counted 
as  one  having  a  nervous  system  in  the  or- 
ganic condition  which  produces  insanity,  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  all  mad,  since  we  are  all 
liable  to  similar  deceptions  in  the  twilight ; 
we  see  a  footpad  pointing  a  pistol  at  our 
heads — ^the  footpad  being  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree.  Nay,  to  short-sighted  persons, 
similar  deceptions  take  place  in  broad  day- 
light. The  present  writer  is  frequently 
amused  at  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
sees  dogs  wagging  their  tails,  cows  nibbling 
the  grass,  and  men  or  women  approaching 
him,  and  as  he  gets  nearer  to  them  they 
gradually  resolve  themselves  into  logs  of 
wood,  milestones,  or  bushes. 
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The  difference  between  an  optical  delusion 
and  an  hallucination  is,  that  the  sane  mind 
is  able  to  control  its  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  apparent  object ;  the  insane  mind  is 
servile  to  the  appearance.  Scott  expressly 
says  that  he  knew  Lord  Byron  was  not  be- 
fore him;  had  he  declared  that  his  vision 
was  real,  produced  objectively  by  the  appa- 
rition of  his  friend,  M.  Moreau  might,  with 
more  excuse,  have  ranked  him  among  la 
haUucinks, 

The  illustration  drawn  from  Goethe's  life 
is  more  to  the  point,  if  we  accept  the  truth 
of  the  narrative,  which,  however,  Goethe's 
biographer  is  indisposed  to  accept  The 
poet  describes  his  taking  leave  of  Freder- 
ika :  **  Those  were  painful  days,  of  which  I 
remember  nothing.  When  I  held  out  my 
hand  to  her  from  my  horse,  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  sad  at  heart.  As  I 
rode  along  the  footpath  to  Drusenheim  a 
strange  fantasy  took  hold  of  me.  I  saw  in 
my  mind's  eye  my  own  figure  riding  towards 
me,  attired  in  a  dress  I  had  never  worn—* 
pike  gray,  with  silver  lace.  I  shook  off  this 
fantasy,  but  eight  years  afterwards  I  found 
myself  on  the  very  road  going  to  visit  Fred- 
erika,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  dress  I  had 
seen  myself  in  in  the  phantasm,  although 
my  wearing  it  was  quite  accidental."  On 
this  Mr.  Lewes  remarks :  '<  The  reader  will 
probably  be  somewhat  sceptical  respecting 
the  dress,  and  will  suppose  that  this  pro- 
phetic detail  was  transferred  to  the  vision 
by  the  imagination  of  later  years."  *  In  a 
note  Mr.  Lewes  adds,  that  in  Goethe's  cor- 
respondence with  the  Frau  von  Stein,  there 
is  a  letter  written  a  day  or  two  after  the 
visit,  describing  it,  but  singularly  enough 
containing  no  allusion  to  this  surprising  co- 
incidence. The  whole  story  wears  a  very 
incredible  aspect;  and  considering  that 
Goethe  was  narrating  in  his  old  age  an 
event  said  to  have  happened  in  his  boy- 
hood, it  is  easy  to  conceive  some  confusion 
and  substitution  of  details.  Unless  we  sup- 
pose this,  we  must  suppose  an  actual  vision 
of  his  future  self  in  clothes  then  unwoven 
and  unthought  of!  This  would  prove  that 
he  was  gifted  with  prescience ;  it  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  insane. 

We  forgot  to  add  that  M.  Moreau  has  an- 
other detail  indicating  Goethe's  "organic 

*  Lewes*  Life  and  Worh$  of  Goethe^  vol.  i.  p.  188. 


condition,"  namely,  '<8a  m^re  est  morCto 
d'une  attaque  d'apoplexie."  Whatever  she 
died  of,  she  lived  a  perfectly  sane  and  healtliy 
life  during  seventy-eight  years ;  so  that  tbe 
**  organic  condition  "  transmitted  to  her  son 
was  not  of  a  very  dangerous  character. 

M.  Moreau  has  better  examples  than  th^a, 
but  he  cites  many  that  are  questionable,  and 
not  a  few  that  are  M>surd,  Cato  may  hare 
been  mad  when  he  committed  suicide :  if  M. 
Moreau  is  struck  by  several  indications  of 
insanity  in  Plutarch's  narrative,  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  Cato's  name  retain  its  place  on  the 
list ;  as  also  that  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
St  James  appeared  in  the  Milky  Way,  and 
revealed  the  spot  in  Galida  where  his  bones 
lay  buried,  at  the  same  time  ordering  Cbaa^ 
lemagne  to  conquer  Spain,  and  build  thoe 
a  church  and  a  tomb.  Peter  the  Great  and 
Charles  Y.  have  an  indubitable  right  to  fig- 
ure among  mad  statesmen*  The  mother  of 
Charles  was  insane,  and  hence  styled  Jeamm 
lafoUe.  His  grandfather  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gonwas  profoundly  melancholy,  and  he  Mm- 
self  was  epileptic  So  was  Julius  Ceesar. 
Richelieu  had  occasional  attacks  of  insanity, 
in  which  he  fancied  himself  a  horse :  he  wouM 
prance  round  the  billiard-table,  neighing, 
kicking  out  at  his  servants,  and  making  a 
great  noise,  until,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  ha 
suffered  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  and  weU 
covered  np.  On  awaking  he  remembered 
nothing  that  had  passed.  His  sister,  the 
Marquise  de  Br^x^  had  a  droll  hallucina- 
tion:  "£lle  croyait  avoir  un  derri^re  de 
cristal,  ne  voulait  pas  s'asseoir  de  peur  de  le 
casser,  et  le  tenait  soigneusement  entre  sea 
deux  mains  de  peur  qu'il  ne  lui  arrivAt  mal- 
heur." 

Cromwell  had  fits  of  hypochondria.  Dr. 
Franda  was  unequivocally  insane.  Dr.  John- 
son was  hypochondriacal,  and  declared  that 
he  once  distinctly  heard  his  mother  call  to 
him  *'  Samuel! "  when  she  was  many  miles 
distant  Roussean  was  oertainly  insane.  St. 
Simon  is  said  to  have  committed  suiotde  un- 
der dreumstances  indicating  insanity.  Four^ 
rier  '<  passed  his  lifb  in  a  continual  hallu- 
cination." Carden,  Swedenborg,  Lavateri 
Ztmmermann,  Mahomet,  Van  Helmontv  Loy- 
ola, St  Francis  Xavier,  St  Dominie,  all  bad 
visions.  £ven  Luther  had  his  hallucinations  f 
Satan  frequently  appeared,  not  only  to  have 
inkstands  thrown  at  his  sophistical  head*  Imt 
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to  get  into  the  refonner's  bed,  and  lie  be* 
nde  him.  Jeanne  d'Arc  gloried  in  her  ce- 
laatial  Ticions. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  nnmerous 
examples  of  the  *'  organic  condition  **  among 
the  founders  of  seets^  or  among  artists ;  but 
several  of  those  cited  by  BL  Moreau  are 
rather  examples  of  his  credulity  than  of  any 
thing  else.  Thus  we  read,  "  Petrarch  was 
found  dead  in  his  library,  his  head  leaning 
on  a  book."  Can  you  detect  the  connection 
between  this  fact,  and  the  proposition  that 
genius  is  a  disease  of  the  nertous  centre  P 
Again  we  read  of  Malherbe,  that  his  thick- 
ness of  utterance  spoiled  the  effect  of  his 
verses,  when  he  recited  them ;  he  also  spat 
more  than  eren  a  Frendmian  thinks  becom- 
ing, and  drew  down  upon  him  this  mot  from 
the  chevalier  Marin :  **  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  tu 
dliomme  plus  homide,  ni  pol^  plus  sec." 
If  the  salivary  standard  is  to  be  applied,  we 
fear  that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Amer- 
ica, will  yield  a  long  list  of  madmen. 

Handel,  Milton,  and  Delille,  were  blind ; 
Bichaidson  and  Labruy^  died  of  apoplexy 
— and  to  M.  Moreau,  blindness  or  apoplexy, 
is  ample  proof  of  a  predisposition  to  insan- 
ity. David,  the  painter,  and  Rude,  the 
sculptor,  were  not  themselves  actually  in- 
sane, but  the  son  of  David  died  of  apoplexy, 
and  the  father  of  Rude  was  afflicted  with 
paralysis — what  more  can  be  needed  to 
prove  a  family  predisposition?  Alfred  de 
Musset  became  a  confirmed  drunkard-^ear 
proof!  Ouerdno  squinted— need  more  be 
said  ?  If  more  be  needed  more  is  ready ;  for 
did  not  Ludovic  Carracci  say  of  Ouerdno  that 
he  was  a  prodigy  whose  works,  although  the 
products  of  a  young  man,  amazed  the  great- 
est painters  P 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  are  invent- 
ing absurdities  for  M.  Moreau:  all  these  ex- 
amples are  gravely  adduced  by  him  as  evi- 
dence ;  and  they  serve  to  give  the  measure 
at  once  of  his  scientific  capacity,  and  his 
theoretic  courage.  A  more  circumspect 
writer  could  have  collected  sufficient  exam- 
ples to  produce  an  effect,  without  betraying 
his  weakness  by  such  as  those  just  cited. 

Lucretius,  Tasso,  Swift,  Cowper,  Chatter- 
ton,  arc  melancholy  cases  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  Shelley  had  hallucinations. 
Bemardin  St  Pierre,  while  writing  one  of 
his  works,  was  "  attacked  by  a  strange  ill- 
ness"— li^ts  flashed  before  his  eyesi  ob- 


jects appeared  double  and  in  motion ;  he  im- 
agined all  the  passers-by  to  be  his  enemies; 
Heine  died  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  spineu^ 
Metastasio  early  suffered  from  nervous  al^ 
factions.  MoHere  was  liable  to  convulsions*' 
Paganini  was  cataleptic  at  four  years  old; 
Moxart  died  of  water  on  the  brain.  Beeth^ 
oven  was  bisaire,  irritable,  hypochondriaoaL' 
Donixetti  died  in  an  asylum.  ChattertoA 
and  Gilbert  committed  suicide.  Chateau-^ 
briand  was  troubled  with  suicidal  thoughts  | 
and  George  Sand  confesses  to  the  same. 
Sophocles  was  aecused  of  imbecility  by  his 
son-~but  this  was  after  he  was  eighty.  Pope 
was  deformed ;  and  according  to  Atterbury, 
he  had  mens  eurva  in  carpore  curvo.  He; 
believed  that  he  once  saw  an  arm  projecting 
frt>m  the  wall  of  his  room. 

Among  the  less  impassioned  heroes  of  phi* 
losophy  the  exMnples  are  confessedly  rarer  f 
yet  Newton,  Pascal,  and  Auguste  Comte,  aire 
illustrious  and  indisputable  examples.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  also  must  be  named.  He 
had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  excelling  in  theology 
or  m  philosophy ;  he  chose  the  latter ;  wh^re* 
upon  she  assured  him  that  he  would  be  in- 
comparable in  it,  but  as  a  punishment  for 
his  rejection  of  theology,  he  was  to  sink  inte 
complete  imbecility  before  he  died.  Lin- 
neeus  died  "en  ^tat  de  d^mence  senile.** 
Other  names  might  doubtless  be  added ;  but 
it  is  only  such  a  mind  as  our  auUior's  that 
could  see  a  proof  of  insanity  in  spier's  be- 
lief of  the  world  being  an  organism ;  or  in- 
Montesquieu's  blindness.  To  such  a  mind 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  deaths  of  Yol- 
taire  and  Wellington  in  extreme  old  age  by 
apoplexy,  are  illustrations  of  the  hypothesis 
that  pre-eminence  of  intellect  is  due  to  or^ 
ganic  disease  of  the  nervous  centres. 

The  collection  of  biographical  facts  made 
by  M.  Moreau  is  thus  seen  to  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  his  purpose:  not  only  are  the 
majority  of  them  questionable,  but  were  they 
all  of  the  same  unequivocal  character  as  the 
cases  of  Tasso,  Newton,  and  Cowper,  they 
would  not  warrant  his  deduction.  They 
would  prove  that  many  men  of  genius  were 
insane,  or  predisposed  to  insanity ;  but  not 
that  genius  issued  fVom  the  same  organic 
condition  as  insanity;  nor  that  there  was 
any  direct  necessary  connection  between  the 
two. 

It  is  often  said,  and  by  M»  Moctaa\i 
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method  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  pov- 
erty fonns  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  genius.  Biography  would  show  that  many, 
if  not  most,  illustrious  intellects  were  devel- 
oped amidst  the  rea  angusta  domi.  The  men 
were  poor,  or  at  any  rate  had  poor  relatives. 
Want  stimulated  their  energies.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  developed  their  strength. 
With  a  list  of  well-known  instances,  and  a 
few  eloquent  declamations,  the  hypothesis 
might  be  considered  established.  Neverthe- 
less it  would  not  be  difficult  to  confute  it.  A 
few  examples — one  would  suffice— of  unmis- 
takable genius  reared  in  affiuonce  or  comfort 
would  show  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
poverty  as  the  stimulus  and  condition  of  in- 
tellectual pre-eminence  {  while  a  glance  at 
the  thousands  of  highly  educated  men,  un- 
questionably poor  and  unquestionably  com- 
monplace, struggling  with  want,  yet  doomed 
by  congenital  mediocrity,  would  show  that 
no  amount  of  such  stimulus  as  poverty  can 
supply  will  add  a  cubit  to  the  intellectual 
stature.  Genius  is  often  accompanied  by 
want,  but  it  is  something  altogether  distinct 
from  **  impecuniosity."  In  like  manner  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  eccentricity  or  insanity, 
but  it  is  something  altogether  disUnot  from 
nervous  disease. 

If  instead  of  allowing  attention  to  fall  on  the 
few  cases  of  genius  co-existing  with  disease, 
we  glance  at  the  numberless  cases  of  nervous 
disease  which  reveal  no  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence, bur  only  a  desolation  of  stupidity  or 
a  sterile  excitability,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
place  M.  Moreau's  hypothesis  on  a  level  with 
that  which  assumes  poverty  to  be  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  genius.  Every  experienced 
keeper  of  an  asylum  will  testify  to  the  pain- 
fUl  mediocrity  of  his  patients  in  spite  of  their 
excitability ;  and  in  our  ordinary  experience 
we  see  how  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  ex- 
citable people  who  are  the  most  eminent. 
Very  shallow  natures  are  often  very  excita- 
ble ;  and  some  forms  of  idiocy  are  distin- 
tinguished  by  restlessness  and  vivacity.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  of  two  equally  devel- 
oped brains  the  more  excitable  will  be  the 
more  i}owerful;  but  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence depends  rather  on  the  development  of 
the  brain  than  on  the  vivacity  of  the  tem- 
perament. 

This  truth  is  the  more  to  be  insisted  on, 
since  the  cause  of  the  reaembUmces  observa- 
ble between  genius  and  insanity  is  the  ex- 


citability common  to  both ;  whereas  the 
cause  of  the  essential  differences  between 
them  is  the  organic  perfection  of  the  one, 
and  the  organic  imperfection  of  the  other. 

When  a  man  of  genius  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement,  he  is  at  the  culmination  of 
his  power ;  and  so  long  as  his  nervous  mech- 
anism is  uninjured  or  unhindered  in  its  ac- 
tion, there  is  an  infinite  distance  between 
him  and  the  madman  in  an  equal  state  of 
excitement.  But  should  this  exaltation  be 
prolonged,  should  the  strain  be  too  great  for 
the  mechanism,  and  some  portion  of  it  give 
way  or  become  disturbed,  then,  indeed,  in- 
sanity will  supervene.  Does  this  prove  a 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  ?  No 
more  than  the  broken  back  of  an  overtasked 
athlete  proves  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween muscular  strength  and  decrepitude. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  that  a 
notion  so  widely  spread,  and  so  persistently 
handed  down  firom  generation  to  generation, 
as  the  one  we  are  here  combating,  must  have 
some  ground  of  plausibility,  if  not  of  truth. 
That  men  in  all  ages  should  have  been  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  genius  and  in- 
sanity, especially  when  the  genius  took  the 
form  of  artistic  activity,  is  only  intelligible 
on  the  supposition  of  some  fundamental  sim- 
ilitude; and  the  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  that  similitude  ?  cannot  be  uninter- 
esting. In  our  opinion  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  as  to  the  answer.  So  far  from  be- 
lieving, as  Moreau  believes,  that  there  is  an 
essential  similarity,  and  that  both  genius  and 
insanity  are  forms  of  the  same  nervous  dis- 
ease, we  believe  there  is  an  essential  distinc- 
tion, one  not  less  than  between  the  vivacious 
monkey  and  the  vivacious  man.  There  is  a 
resemblance,  but  it  is  simply  in  the  excita- 
bility common  to  both.  Instead  of  exclaim- 
ing,— 

*'  What  thin  partitions  do  our  souls  divide ! 
Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied/' 

we  should  assert  that  the  partitions  are 
party-walls ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  alli- 
ance between  genius  and  madness  than  that 
of  a  common  humanity,  a  common  excitabil- 
ity, and  a  common  liability  to  excess.  If  a 
few  great  men  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  nervous  mechanism 
may  be  disturbed,  men  who  had  nothing 
great  have  likewise  faUen  victims  by  thou- 
sands. When  we  have  gained  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  wondrous  mechanism  we 
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I  the  body»  how  multitudinous  its  com- 
liined  actions,  how  easily  the  disturbance  of 
one  will  afiS^t  the  healthy  action  of  the  rest, 
and  how  recklessly  we  ^regard  the  plain- 
est rules  of  healUi,  the  wonder  at  a  few 
men  having  succumbed  in  the  course  of  an 
intense  intellectual  life  ceases  at  once,  and  a 
new  wonder  emerges^*wonder  that  any  man 
can  Uye  this  life,  and  retain  his  faculties  in 
healthy  activity.  The  very  predominance  of 
the  nervous  system  implies. a  predominant 
activity,  and  itns  is  liable  to  be  stimulated 
to  excess  by  two  potent  tempters :  ambition, 
eager  to  jostle  its  way  through  energetic 
crowds ;  and  fascination,  which  lies  in  intel- 
lectual labor,  the  brooding  storge  of  crea- 
tion, the  passionate  persistence  of  research. 
These  tempters  hurry  men  into  excess.  Men 
who  live  much  by  the  brain  have  seldom  the 
courage  to  be  prudent,  seldom  the  wisdom  to 
be  patient.  In  vain  the  significant  words  of 
warning  become  louder  and  louder :  in  vain 
the  head  feels  hot,  the  ears  are  full  of  noises, 
the  heart  fluttering  and  thumping,  the  nights 
sleepless,  the  digestion  miserably  imperfect, 
the  temper  irritable:  these  are  nature's 
warnings  to  desist,  but  they  are  disregarded ; 
the  object  of  ambition  lures  the  victim  on, 
the  seduction  of  artistic  creation,  or  of  a 
truth  seen  dancing  like  a  will-o'-wisp,  inces- 
santly solicits  him;  he  will  not  pause — at 
lengUi  he  cannot  pause,  the  excitement  has 
become  a  fever,  the  flame  that  warms  de- 
stroys him :  madness  arrives. 

Sad  this  is,  and  would  be  infinitely  sad  if 
there  were  no  help  for  it,  if  the  very  glory 
and  splendor  of  the  intellect  were  necessarily 
allied  to  its  infirmity  and  ruin.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Men  cannot  transgress  nature's 
laws  without  incurring  nature's  penalties. 
The  most  perfect  digestive  apparatus  will 
be  ruined  by  imprudent  habits;  the  most 
powerful  muscular  system  may  be  lamed  by 
over-exertion ;  the  most  admirable  secreting 
organs  will  become  morbid  under  over- 
stimulus;  and  why  are  we  to  expect  the 
complex  and  delicate  nervous  mechanism  to 
be  overworked  with  impunity  ? 

Not  by  reason  of  diseased  nervous  centres 
are  men  ever  pre-eminent  in  intellectual  en- 
ergy ;  nor  are  they  liable  to  become  insane 
by  reason  of  this  energy,  unless  misdirected, 
lliey  are  pre-eminent  because  God  has  en- 
dowed them  with  the  higher  cerebral  devel- 
opuBut,  and  because  this  is  in  healthy  activ* 


ity;  when  it  &lls  into  unhealthy  activity, 
insanity  is  the  result — a  result  not  due  to 
the  original  strength  of  the  energy,  but  due 
to  an  original  defect  in  the  constitution 
transmitted  from  parents,  or  to  a  defect  ac- 
quired through  neglect  of  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  healthy  living.  It  is  from  their 
weakness  that  they  fed],  not  because  of  their 
strength.  One  may  pity  the  overtasked  man 
of  genius,  and  sympathize  with  his  impru- 
dence ;  one  may  regret  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  simpler  laws  of  life  and  health  is  not 
more  general;  but  one  cannot  draw  from 
the  biographies  of  illustrious  men  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  notion  that  genius  is 
allied  to  insanity.  Overwork,  and  unseemly 
neglect,  kill  the  meanest  as  inevitably  as 
the  highest.  It  is  a  tragedy  which  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  darkens  a  thousand 
homes  which  are  never  brightened  with  a 
ray  of  genius. 

If  genius  were  disease,  the  greatest  men 
ought  to  manifest  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  it  Yet  we  do  not  learn  that  Sopho- 
cles, Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Goethe,  and  Scott  among  the  poets,  or 
Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Rubens  among  the  painters,  or  Bacon, 
Spinoza,  and  Kant  among  philosophers, 
either  claim  our  sorrow  for  their  intellectual 
eclipse,  or  our  pity  for  their  eccentricities. 
We  are  told  that  men  of  genius  are  always 
eccentric.  They  are  always  original,  and 
generally  much  self-absorbed;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  found  among  them 
very  little  eccentricity  of  the  kind  noticeable 
in  mad  people.  We  have  ourselves  known 
a  great  many  people  pre-eminent  in  intellect, 
and  cannot  recall  one  who  was  remarkable 
for  any  such  eccentricity ;  whereas  we  have 
known  people  whose  eccentricities  were  such 
that  their  friends  generally  alluded  to  them 
as  "  half-cracked,"  yet  these  people  were  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  intellectual  power. 

That  it  is  over-excitement,  and  disregard 
of  ^e  laws  of  health,  rather  than  the  amount 
of  cerebral  power,  which  causes  the  insanity 
of  men  of  genius,  may  be  suspected  from  the 
single  comparison  of  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. No  one,  we  suppose,  will  for  an  in- 
stant question  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  Wordsworth's  genius;  yet  his  long  and 
laborious  life  was  passed  without  a  threat  of 
cerebral  disease ;  whereas  poor  Southey  paid 
the  penalty  of  overwork.    WordsworUi  waa 
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much  in  the  open  air,  taking  actiye  exercise. 
Southey  lived  in  his  study.  The  explanation 
Hes  there. 

There  is  another  error  current  on  the 
subject  of  genius,  an  error  which  bases  its 
eyidence  on  cases  not  less  equivocal  than 
those  brought  forward  respecting  insanity — 
namely,  that  men  of  genius  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  pursuits  to  pay  the  same  scrupulous 
attention  to  minor  morals  and  ordinary  du- 
ties demanded  from  other  men.  Here  biog- 
raphy offers  its  treacherous  aid,  and  shows, 
unhappily,  that  many  men  of  genius  have 
disregarded  minor  morals.  To  this  we  re- 
ply, as  before,  that  many  more  men  of  un- 
blemished mediocrity  of  intellect  have  shown 
a  greater  disregard  to  minor  and  major  mor- 
als ;  whereupon  we  conclude  that  there  must 
be  some  other  cause  at  work,  and  that  the 
short-comings  of  men  of  genius  are  referrible 
simply  to  their  imperfect  conscientiousness. 
Not  because  they  are  strong  in  intellect,  but 
because  they  are  weak  in  will  or  conscience, 
have  these  men  erred.  There  is  no  legiti- 
mate connection  between  splendid  taknts 
and  engagements  broken,  trust  violated,  or 
bills  unpaid ;  but  there  is  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  weak  consciences  and  these 
things. 

Genius  may  prevent  a  man  from  becom- 
ing rich ;  it  does  not  prevent  his  being  scru- 
pulously honest.  Absorption  in  ideas,  the 
pursuit  of  objects  not  in  themselves  market- 
able, must  of  course  limit  the  income  of  any 
man  who  earns  his  income  by  labor  of  brain ; 
but  it  does  not  screen  from  him  the  plain 
facts  of  his  position.  If  he  is  so  absorbed 
as  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  not 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  the  sherry  and 
mutton  on  his  table,  he  ought  to  be  shut  up 
in  an  asylum ;  and  if  he  t9  aware  of  it,  but 
disregards  it,  either  because  it  vexes  him, 
or  because  his  sanguine  disposition  leads 
him  to  believe  that  the  money  will  be  forth- 
coming "  somehow,"  then  we  must  lay  the 
blame  on  his  feeble  conscientiousness,  not 
on  his  intense  intellectual  absorption.  It  is 
true  that  a  concentration  of  the  intellect  on 
any  subject  indisposes,  if  it  does  not  unfit, 
a  man  for  attending  closely  to  many  other 
matters ;  though  one  may  note  in  passing, 
that  mathematicians  and  poets  who  could 
find  no  time  to  look  after  the  small  matters 
of  finance  in  their  own  families,  found  ample 
time  to  look  after  the  finance  of  India,  and 


the  means  of  defraying  the  national  debit 
But  granting  that  genius  incapacitates  a  man 
frt>m  attending  to  domestic  matters,  we  must 
still  assert  that  it  by  no  means  absolves  him 
from  taking  care  that  those  matters  ard 
properly  seen  to ;  he  may  resign  them  into 
other  hands,  and  only  be  careful  that  no  so^ 
phistication  misleads  his  agent.  Ohirlandajo 
bade  his  brother  manage  the  house;  fox 
himself,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  find  the 
money  fbr  it  by  painting. 

The  same  principle  applies  even  to  men 
too  poor  "to  live  like  gentlemen.**  It  is 
not  imperative  on  a  man  to  Hve  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  only  imperative  on  him  to  live  hon- 
estly. If  his  genius  will  not  procure  him 
the  '*  common  necessaries  "  (which  too  often 
include  a  host  of  superfluities,  and  sacrifices 
to  mere  show),  let  hhn  earn  those  necessaries 
by  some  other  labor,  like  other  men.  Spi- 
noza lived  by  polishing  glasses ;  and  small  as 
the  pittance  was  which  this  secured  him,  it 
was  enough  for  his  necessities,  and  it  pre- 
served his  independence.  When  a  pensioil 
was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  dedicate  his 
work  to  Louis  XTV.,  he  declined,  "  having 
no  intention  of  dedicating  any  thing  to  that 
monarch.**  It  was  ascertained  after  his 
death  that  he  had  sometimes  lived  on  two- 
pence hal^enny  a-day.  This  was  interpret- 
ing the  necessities  very  rigidly ;  and  although 
it  is  highly  probaUe  that  had  he  been  an 
Englishman  his  ''  position  in  society  **  would 
not  have  been  very  brilliant  on  those  terms, 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  troubled 
himself  Httle  about  his  position  in  society, 
finding  in  philosophy  enough  to  satisfy  his 
soul. 

Goldsmith  and  Johnson  are  two  instruc- 
tive illustrations  of  our  argument.  Gold- 
smith had  more  of  what  is  specially  called 
genius  than  Johnson  had ;  but  will  any  one 
assert  that  it  was  by  reason  of  this  advan- 
tage that  he  was  so  careless  of  engagements, 
and  so  heedless  in  money  matters  P  will  any 
one  assert  that  Johnson's  noble  integrity 
was  owing  to  his  intellectual  inferiority? 
The  impulsive,  hopeful,  childlike  nature  of 
Goldsmith,  makes  us  loVe  the  man,  and 
easily  forgive  his  errors ;  we  know  that  there 
was  nothing  base. in  him,  only  a  weakness 
to  which  we  can  be  charitable ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  his  errors  sprang  from  his 
weakness,  and  were  in  no  sense  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  his  strength.    Keiths 
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let  OS  suffer  logic  to  sdfle  charity ;  nor  let 
ciiarity  conAise  our  moral  judgments.  It  is 
not  because  we  see  a  course  of  conduct  to 
be  sinfbl  that  we  are  to  shut  die  sinner  from 
t>ur  hearts ;  nor  because  we  fed  yearnings  of 
pity  for  the  erring,  that  we  are  to  alter  our 
judgment  of  the  entnr. 

Men  of  genius  are  said  to  be  by  nature 
improTident,  It  may  be  so :  biography  too 
often  seems  to  say  it  is  so.  But  tiiousands 
who  have  no  genius  are  quite  as  improvi- 
dent ;  and  it  is  never  in  virtue  of  his  genius 
that  any  man  is  so.  Human  nature  is  hu- 
man nature,  and  its  infirmities  may  be  seen 
in  the  shade  of  its  splendors,  but  they  are 
not  owing  to  the  s^endors.  The  great 
Shakspeare,  the  great  Newton,  the  great 
Goethe,  were  not  little  men  because  diey, 
too,  had  their  littlenesses;  nor  were  these 
littlenesses  in  any  sense  the  product  of  their 
greatness.  And  if  the  trembling  sensibility, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  genius, 


makes  a  man  more  accessible  to  certain 
iemptatioils,  it  makes  him  abo  more  acces- 
sible to  moral  influences,  so  that,  in  point  of 
fiact,  the  history  of  men  of  genius  is  on  the 
whole  remarkably  noble  and  pure.  The 
curiosity  naturally  felt  about  every  thing 
concerning  men  of  genius  leads  to  the  pub- 
lication of  all  their  errors  and  short-comings ; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  a  similar  scrutiny 
of  the  lives  of  grocers  would  yield  a  much 
blacker  catalogue  of  errors  P  The  vices  of 
illustrious  men  are  cried  out  from  the  house- 
tops, but  who  troubles  himself  about  the 
vices  of  blockheads  P 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  briefly  this: 
genius  is  health  and  strength,  not  disease 
and  weakness  i  it  is  sanity  and  virtue,  not 
insanitv  and  vice.  The  man  of  genius  may 
be  sicklv  and  vicious ;  but  he  is  so  b^  reason 
of  a  sicKly  body  and  a  vacillating  will ;  not 
by  any  means  oecause,  with  this  body  and 
this  will,  he  also  possesses  a  splendid  intel- 
lect. 


iMFBOVBifBNTS  IK  Pabis.— Dr.  VoTon  has 
summed  op  in  the  Momieur  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  in  Paris  by  the  emperor.  The 
Louvre  has  been  finished.  This  is  on  the  crown 
of  a  whole  work  of  restoration,  which  has  made 
Paris  a  new  city.  The  Palais  de  Jastice,  the 
Church  of  St  Clotilde,  the  Central  Market,  and 
the  Bimk  Barracks,  stand  first  on  the  list.  Then 
we  have  eleren  restored  charches  or  ecclesiastical 
edifices ;  we  have  six  schools,  six  barracks,  throe 
asylums,  five  hospitals,  nine  maisons  de  secours, 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  the  Mairie  da  Loavre, 
while  various  theatres,  varioas  public  building 
connected  with  the  police  or  trade,  are  either  m 
course  of  construction  or  are  receiving  important 
additions  and  repairs.  We  have  also  an  enor- 
.  mens  addition  to  the  water-works  of  Paris,  and 
the  number  of  fountains  and  bouches  sous  trot- 
toirs  in  connection  with  them.  But,  besides 
public  edifices,  we  have  a  vast  Dew  growth  of 
street  architecture :  4,349  bouses  have  been  de- 
molished, and  9,617  have  been  built  in  eight 
years,  and  six  new  squares,  besides  the  grand 
continuation  of  the  Roe  do  Rivoli  and  the  whole 
new  street  plan  in  that  quarter,  now  adorn  Paris. 
The  new  squares  ara  planted.  Nor  does  the 
work  of  improvement  and  renovation  confine 
itself  to  Pans ;  the  places  in  tlie  environs,  by  a 
new  plan,  are  to  be  architecturally  incorporated 
in  the  capital  itself,  and  the  whole  is  to  form 
one  grana  design  of  a  capital  such  as  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen.    The  great  number  of  *'  new 


views  "  which  have  recentlv  been  opened  in  Paris 
bv  the  emperor's  plans  have  already,  indeed, 
changed  the  look  of  the  city ;  msny  quarters  of 
Paris  do  not  know  themselves  again ;  the  close, 
sufiTocating  alleys  and  labyrintlial  collections  of 
pestilential  holes  and  comers  are  no  more;  paved 
and  macadamized  roads  occupy  their  place,  400 
kilometres  of  pavement  and  100  of  macadamiza- 
tion,  390  of  asphalt,  and  350  of  planted  road, 
having  been  added  to  the  street  cleanliness  and 
convenience  of  Paris  by  the  present  emperor. 


Some  interest  is  excited  by  a  book  which  is 
on  the  eve  of  publication  A-om  the  house  of 
Triibner  and  Co,  and  which  is  likely  to  excite 
still  more  interest  after  its  apjpoaranco.  The 
title-pago  is  in  the  good,  old,  full,  and  explicit 
fashion  of  the  De  Foes :  "  Captain  Brand  of  the 
Centipede,  a  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  his  Loves  and  Exploits,  together  with 
some  Account  of  the  Singular  Manner  by  which 
ho  departed  this  Life.'*  The  writer.  Lieutenant 
H.  A.  Wise,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  al- 
ready atmlned  note  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Harry  Grinffo,"  as  author  of  "  Los  Gringos  " 
and  "  Tales  for  the  Marines."  Amongst  those 
few  who  have  seen  tho  book,  and  they  arc  of  a 
judgment  which  gives  them  right  to  speak, 
**  cSiptoin  Brand  "  is  said  to  be  a  better  novel 
of  the  nautical  class  thon  the  reading  world  has 
had  for  many  a  year.— 6>eceator. 
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cayley's  metrical  version  of  the  psalms. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CATLEY'S  METRICAL  VERSION  OF  THE 
PSALMS.« 
Can  there  be  such  a  thing  in  English  as 
a  good  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms — that 
is  to  saj  a  version  sufficiently  accurate  to 
satisfy  the  Hebrew  scholar,  and  sufficiently 
rhythmical  and  graceful  to  be  approved  by 
readers  of  cultivated  taste  P  Public  opinion, 
whether  empirical  or  theoretic,  has  with  sin- 
gular unanimity  answered  this  question  in 
the  negative.  The  thing  has  never  yet  been 
done,  though  many  have  attempted  it,  and 
Spenser  and  Milton  are  among  those  whose 
failures  remain  as  warnings  to  lesser  men. 
If  it  could  be  done,  who  more  likely  to  do  it 
than  the  greatest  devotional  poet  of  our  own 
times.  Professor  Keble?  Yet  he  has  not 
only  abstained  from  such  an  enterprise,  but 
expressly  declared  it  to  be  impracticable. 
All  this  was  neither  unknown  to  Mr.  Cayley 
nor  forgotten  by  him  when  he  boldly,  but 
not  rashly,  applied  himself  to  a  task  as  des- 
titute of  outward  encouragement  as  any  he 
could  have  chosen.  He  has  not  overlooked 
the  considerations  that  might  seem  to  weigh 
against  this  design,  but  has  fSurly  stated 
them  in  his  preface,  and  shaped  his  course 
in  accordance  with  their  true  import,  which 
is  not  exactly  what  it  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be.  How  often,  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  has  remarked  in  a  memorable  passage — 
how  often  have  seeming  impossibilities  sud- 
denly vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  a  mere 
change  in  the  inquirer's  point  of  view  ?  This 
is  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Cayley — ^but 
no,  we  recall  the  word  "happened,"  for 
there  was  nothing  fortuitous  in  his  discov- 
ery ;  he  had  the  sagacity  to  seize  the  point 
of  view  which  had  been  neglected  by  all  his 
predecessors,  and  from  it  he  described  the 
one  practicable  way  into  the  fortress  against 
whose  impenetrable  front  they  had  spent 
their  strength  in  vain.  "  There  is,"  he  says, 
"  as  I  believe  that  I  can  show,  an  inherent 
insuperable  obstacle  to  any  one's  writing  a 
really  poetic  version  of  the  Psalms  (or  of 
most  of  them)  that  shall  be  a  serviceable 
liturgic  rendering — at  least,  until  the  com- 
poser of  psalm  tunes  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  versifier,  instead  of  controlling  him,  as 
hitherto,  and  shall  apply  some  undeveloped 
resources  of  his  art  to  produce  accompani- 

*lhePtalmi  in  Metre.    ByC.  B.  Coyloy,B.A. 
Pnbliehed  by  Longman  and  Co. 


ments  for  such  couplets  or  stanzas  as  are  at 
first  adopted,  in  deference  to  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew,  without  consulting  him." 

Bem  acu  tetigit  The  whole  difficulty  ia 
a  fiEu:titious  one,  and  here  is  its  perfect  solu- 
tion. All  versifiers  of  the  Psalms  have 
hitherto  been  predoomed  to  failure  by  their 
obedience  to  a  purely  arbitrary  rule,  that  of 
adopting  the  ballad  metre  or  other  forms  of 
verse  not  less  incongruous  with  the  concen- 
trated brevity  of  the  Hebrew  diction.  The 
least  fault  of  this  rule  is  that  it  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  to  couple  together,  for 
the  sake  of  completing  a  quatrain,  two  sen- 
tences, or  two  halves  of  sentences,  which 
ought,  in  all  logical  propriety,  to  be  kept 
asunder;  but  the  worst  and  most  frequent 
evils  attendant  upon  it  are  pleonasm,  paro^ 
phrase,  and  intercalation.  When  you  have 
three,  four,  or  five  words  given  you  to  spin 
into  four  verses,  you  must  needs  have  re- 
course to  every  contrivance  for  stretching 
and  stuffing  out,  and  you  must  inevitably 
produce  something  very  unlike  the  original. 
But  why  should  you  take  so  much  trouble 
to  such  bad  purpose  ?  Better  refuse  the  or- 
der at  once,  and  insist  on  cutting  your  coat 
according  to  your  cloth.  The  capabiHtiea 
of  English  verse  are  not  so  restricted  that  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  borrow  or  invent  a 
metre  which  "  gives  a  verse-unit  of  conven- 
ient shortness,  and  which  also,  if  need  be, 
can  be  modified,  without  ofiending  the  ear, 
by  an  occasional  intercalation  of  feet  within 
the  line  or  lines  within  the  stanza."  These 
advantages  are  found  in  the  couplet  of  un- 
equal lengths,  of  which  Mr.  Cayley  uses  sev- 
eral varieties.  The  terseness  obtainable  in 
this  metre  may  be  seen  in  this  short  extract 
from  the  Psalm  cix,  verses  17-20. 

"  As  he  loved  cnreine,  let  that  be  his  lot ; 
As  blessing  pleased  him  not, 
So  keep  it  from  him  fkr.    Let  malison 
Be  the  robe  he  puts  on, 
And  sink  like  water  through  him,  and  about 
His  bones,  like  oil  poured  oat. 
This  the  Lord  yield  to  them  who  peace  refuse 

me, 
Who  lyingly  accuse  me. 

Before  we  give  further  examples  of  Mr. 
Cayley's  versification,  we  will  revert  to  his 
preface  for  an  extract,  in  which  he  very  hap- 
pily demonstrates  the  needfulness  of  a  poeti- 
ctl  rendering  of  works  so  essentially  lyrical 
and  elegiacal  as  the  Psalms. 

**  We  readily  dispense,  most  of  us,  with 
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.prose  translation  for  Homer  or  for  Tasao, 
oecauae  we  hope,  notwithstanding  all  tech- 
nical difficulties,  to  realise  the  charm  and 
power  of  their  compositions  more  effectually 
where  they  are  not  quite  divested  of  all  con- 
natural form  and  euphony.    And  not  only 
our  heart  and  imagination,  but  our  under- 
standing even,  is  not  ali^htlv  interested  in 
people's  imitating  the  original  shape  of  great 
poetic  writings  3  for  the  understanding  fears 
to  be  misled  bv  poetic  utterances  presented 
to  her  under  the  mask  of  prose,  and  to  take 
as  materially  true  that  which  is  only  true  in 
sentiment  and  spirit    Yet  it  would  be  most 
ridiculous  to  derogate  in  s.  general  way  from 
the  value  of  a  prose  version  of  any  part  of 
the  Bible ;  for  prose  only  can  give  that  high 
material  accuracy  which  must  be  demanded 
where  we  have  recourse  so  confidently,  as 
regards  every  detail,  to  deduce  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  of  relinon.    Still, 
the  practical  exposition  of  the  Bible  miist 
demand  some  recognition  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  its  diction  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  this 
even,  as  could  be  demonstrated,  to  prevent 
grots  errors  and  sophistications.    And  on 
this  ground,  an  occasional  reference  to  a  po- 
etic version  of  the  Psalter,  or  other  Scrip- 
tures, may  be  useful  even  to  those  who,  by 
nature  or  by  training,  are  most  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  poetry  in  a  ^neral  point  of 
view.    But  here  an  objection  to  my  argu- 
ment will  be  readily  started  by  many  who 
are  acquainted,  if  even  slightly,  with  the 
Hebrew  language.     'The  poetry  of  your 
originals,'  they  will  say,  *  is  not  verse  in  our 
modem  sense :  the  prose  of  your  authorized 
version  is  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  prosaic: 
the  Hebrew  form  and  the  Elizabethan  are  not 
eo  incompatible  as  you  pretend*    We  find 
no  rhymes  in  Hebrew— no  regular  accentual 
metres — ^not  even  those  quantitative  verses 
which  we  recognize  in  Greek  or  Latb,  but 
which  we  generallv  despair  of  seeing  imi- 
tated in  a  modem  language.    The  cadences 
of  parallel  clauses,  the  equality  or  the  simple 
proportions  which  we  observe  m  their  length, 
give  the  Hebrew  text  a  poetic  character  that 
we  feel,  but  are  incapable  of  defining ;  yet 
the  same  cadences,  the  same   symmetry, 
seem  to  come  of  themselves,  by  the  grace  of 
nature,  into  a  literal  prose  version :  a  little 
art,  at  most,  is  requisite  to  bring  them  into 
strong  relief,  as  we  see  by  the  translations 
of  Herder,  or  by  some  of  tne  chants  and  an- 
thems used  in  our  own  worship.'    This  ob- 
jection I  can  onlv  in  part  hope  to  overcome. 
I  will  remark,  nowever,  that,  despite  the 
general  resemblance  between  Hebrew  poetry 
and  what  we  call  measured  prose  in  English, 
the  former  is  distinguished  oy  a  remarkable 
brevity  and  compactness  (so  that  not  half 
as  many  words,  perhaps,  go  to  a  verse  in  the 
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Hebrew  as  in  the  most  literal  prose  English), 
as  likewise  by  sreat  freedom  in  grouping 
the  leading  words-— not  in  the  order  of  the 
logical  sentence,  but  in  any  that  may  suit 
the  feeling  of  the  writer.  And  the  necessity 
of  preserving  such  a  brevity  is  the  greater, 
because  it  generally  implies  a  simple  breadth 
and  vagueness,  though  without  equivocal- 
ness,  in  the  import  of  a  phrase,  that  cannot 
but  be  solely  injured  by  those  continual  fill- 
ings-up,  qualifications,  and  limitations  which 
we  know  so  little  how  to  dispense  with  in 
modem  languages.  This  conciseness,  this 
compactness  and  simplicity,  this  comeliness 
of  well-grouped  words,  cannot  be  at  all  imi- 
tated in  English  without  sometimes  using 
such  ellipses  and  inversions  as  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  tolerate  in  prose,  though  a 
simple  rhyming  metre  renders  them  familiar 
and  acceptable,  while  it  tends  to  strengthen 
the  cadences,  and  the  correspondences  of 
term  to  term,  that  might  otherwise  be  lost 
or  weakened  through  the  inevitable  multi- 
plication of  words  in  English." 

The  two  kinds  of  couplets  most  used  by 
Mr.  Cayley  are  those  seen  in  the  following 
examples. 

"psalm  XXIII. 

"  Jehovah  is  my  shepherd ;  there  shall  be 
Noaght  wanting  unto  me. 
He'll  in  green  meadows  coach  mo,  and  beside 
Refreshing  waters  guide ; 
Revive  my  son],  and  in  his  righteous  ways 
Guide  mo  for  his  name's  praise. 
Hence  will  I  th|rough  the  valley  of  the  shade 
Of  death  walk  undismayed : 
For  thou'lt  be  with  me»  and  thy  staff  and  rod 
Sholl  comfort  me,  O  Gk>d. 
Thoa  wilt  in  my  foes'  front  my  table  spread. 
And  plenteoosly  mine  head 
Anoint  with  oil,  and  make  my  cap  o'erflow. 
Goodness  and  Grace,  I  know. 
Shall  follow  me  through  life :  I  shall  appear 
In  God*s  house  every  year." 

"  PSALM  xo. 

'  From  race  of  men  to  race 
Thou  hast,  O  Lord,  been  our  ahiding-placo. 
Before  the  hills  had  birth. 
Or  over  thou  hadst  formed  the  world  and 

earth; 
From  all  time  heretofore, 
Thou  art  God,  and  to  all  time  evermore. 
Thoa  bring'st  mankind  to  death ; 
Thoa  sayst,  Betam,  children  of  man,  to 

breath. 
A  thousand  years  pass  by 
As  yesterday,  as  a  night-watch  in  thine  eye. 
Thou  caasest  them  to  stream 
Onwards— OS  transient  as  a  sleep  they  seem, 
Or  as  the  grass's  prime, 
That  groweth  ana  is  green  at  morning  time, 
And  is  cut  down,  and  fades. 
And  shrivels  up  before  the  evening  shades. 
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W*  fn  thine  anger  pine, 

We  are  coniamed  vrith  parcbiag  wrath  of 
thine. 

Thou  kecp'st  our  guilt  in  sight. 

Our  youth's  offences  in  thy  aspect's  light. 

Our  days  come  to  a  close 

In  thy  displeasure ;  yca»  as  breath  that  goes. 

Bo  wo  oonsuroe  our  years. 

Tiie  days  we  lire  are  ton  and  threescore  years ; 

And  though  some  men  attain 

To  foarseore,  'tis  but  weariness  and  pain : 

For  outworn  is  their  might. 

And  bast'ncth  to  depart,  and  we  take  flight. 

Who  knows  of  thy  displeasure 

The  power?  who  can  thy  wrath,  thy  terrors 
measure  ? 

Teach  us  to  count  our  days. 

So  that  oar  hearts  to  wisdom  we  may  raise. 
How  long  ?  nay !  turn  thee  tow'rd 

Thy  servants,  and  repent  thys^f,  O  Lord. 

Betimes  with  grace  npraisea 

Our  hearts,  and  make  thou  glad  and  blithe 
our  days. 

For  all  our  days  of  tears 

Rejoice  us,  and  for  sorrow-yisited  years. 

Before  thy  servants  show 

Thy  works,  and  let  their  sons  thy  splendor 
know; 

Tea,  let  the  Lord  God's  favor 

Be  8ho>vn  us,  and  support  our  hands'  en- 
deavor : 

Support  our  hands'  endearor." 

The  following  is  a  fine  dactylic  xneasurey 
and  the  only  example  of  it  in  Uie  Tolume : — 

*'  Come,  let  us  utter  a  cry  to  the  Lord,  a  shout 

of  exultation 
To  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 
Let  us  approach  in  a  grateful  acclaim  before 

him,  loudly  roicing 
A  melody  of  rejoicing. 
Truly  the  Lord  is  a  mighty  God,  and  a  mighty 

ruler,  far 
Above  all  the  cods  that  are. 
All  hidden  hollows  of  earth  In  his  hand,  and 

all  the  mountahis'  crests. 
Are  under  his  behests. 
His  the  sea  is,  to  which  he  set  a  bourne;  and 

all  the  dry  main-land 
Was  moulded  by  his  hand. 
Come  we,  come  all  to  the  face  of  the  Lord, 

who  made  us,  and  adore  him. 
And  bow  to  kneel  before  him. 
Sure  God  is  our  God ;  a  people  of  his  we  are, 

the  sheep  ho  feedoth, 
Whoever  his  voice  now  heedeth. 
'  Harden  your  hearts  not  against  me,  as  in  the 

day  of  provocation. 
The  day  of  my  temptation, 
When  in  the  wilderness  I  was  assayed ;  your 

fathers  tempted  me. 
And  my  great  works  did  see, 
Forty  years  lone  was  I  grieved,  and  said. 

False-hearted  sons  are  they. 
Who  hate  not  known  my  way. 


Wherefore  in  anger  an  oadi  to  thtm  I  x#- 

corded,  that  by  none 
Should  my  repose  be  won.' " 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  strikingly  appropri- 
ate rhythm  of  this  jubilant  aong  ahould  be 
marred  by  so  diacwdant  a  line  at  the  first 
of  the  seventh  Terse.  It  is  fake,  whether 
scanned  by  accent  or  quantity.  Neither 
prosody,  euphony,  nor  the  law  of  emphaaift 
will  allow  VLB  to  read. 

"  Sflre  Gdd  is  |  our  Gdd,  a  |  people  of,  etc" 

Mr.  Cayley  sometimea  placet  his  rhymes 
in  a  very  awkward  manner,  as  in  these  lines 
from  the  ld2d  Psalm,  which  hare  every  thing 
in  common  with  the  most  imriiythmica)  prose 
except  the  form  in  which  they  arc  printed — 

"  From  offspring  of  thine  own 
Blood,  I  will  set  thine  heir  upon  thy  throne." 

In  a  few  instancen,  his  rendering  Mis  below 
the  dignity  of  the  original,  and  is  therefore 
ffisthetically  untrue  to  its  sense.  In  the  sec- 
ond psalm, — an  invective  upon  the  heathen 
foes  of  the  Lord  and  his  anointed, — the 
grand  phrase  of  the  Bible  version,  <*tiie 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,"  is  de- 
grad9d  by  Mr.  Cayley  into  this  ignoble  one, 
"the  Lord  shall  sneer  at  them;"  and  the 
eighth  verse—*'  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
arodofiron:  thou  shalt  dash  them  to  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel  "—becomes— 

"  Thou  shalt  with  iron  rod  them  rule,  and  break 
Like  that  which  potters  make," 

— a  piece  of  doggerel  not  surpassed  by  Tate 
or  Brady,  and  worthy  even  of  that  paragon 
of  **  tradittori,  traduttori,"  Elphinstone,  the 
translator  of  Martial. 

But  a  few  blemishes,  which  may  easily  be 
removed  in  future  editions,  may  well  be  for- 
given in  a  work  of  so  much  labor  as  Mr. 
Cayley's  and  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  its  great  and  signal  merits  both  of  con- 
ception and  execution.  He  has  broken  dowa 
an  inveterate  and  barren  literary  prejudice, 
and  raised  up  a  fruitful  principle  upon  its 
ruins.  Had  he  done  no  more  than  this,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  our  cordial  thanks ;  but 
they  are  due  to  him  in  still  ampler  measure 
because  he,  and  he  alone,  has  succeeded  in 
enriching  English  literature  with  a  really 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalms. 
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ENGLAND'S  UTTLE  INCUMBRANCE. 

Thb  popular  notion  whi^  attributes  the 
foktence  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  bo  pleasantly 
calls  a  fleabite,  entirely  to  ^e  genius  of  the 
great  fillibuster  of  168$»  does  rank  injustice 
to  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.  It  is  true, 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Silent  William  that 
ezdiequer  bills  were  first  issued,  life  and 
terminable  annuities  granted,  and  the  na^ 
tional  debt  moulded  into  its  present  shape; 
but  the  practice  of  anticipating  revenue  by 
Wrroving — ^the  foundation  of  the  grand  su- 
perstructure—eame  in  vitii  William  the  Nor- 
man himself  or  originated  irith  his  imme- 
diate sucoeseoirsk 

At  first  these  loans  were  raised  by  ihs  au*- 
thority  of  the  crown  alone,  no  interest  being 
paid  for  the  accommodation.  Tangible,  or 
what  modern  adrertisers  term  ''arailable 
teeurity,"  was  c^ften  required  firom  royal  ev- 
ents by  the  moneylenders.  Henry  IH.  hay- 
bg  borrowed  5,000  marlis  from  the  Earl  of 
Coirnwall,  bound  over  all  his  Jews — ^that 
veahhy,  persecuted  race  being  apparently 
looked  upon  as  the  king's  own— to  pay  to 
tbe  eari,  in  certain  instalments,  the  sums  of 
8,000  marks,  under  a  penalty  of  £500  for 
every  default,  power  being  given  to  the  earl 
to  distrain  upon  their  goods  and  persons,  if 
need  were.  The  expuUion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
following  reign  deprived  the  crown  of  this 
ready  resource.  Henry  Y.,  at  a  loss  for  funds 
wherewith  to  carry  out  his  designs  against 
Ftance,  obtained  £500  from  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  and  the  city  of  Coventry,  deposit- 
ing with  the  lenders,  as  a  pledge  of  repay- 
ment, his  great  fikelton  collar,  garnished 
with  four  rubies,  four  great  sapphires,  thirty- 
two  great  pearls,  and  fifty-three  lesser  ones. 
The  hero  of  Agincourt  never  redeemed  his 
collar,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  of 
his  successor  that  it  rejoined  the  royal  in- 
ngnia.  Henry  VL  pawned  the  crown  jewels 
again  and  again^  in  order,  to  raise  money  to 
carry  on  the  contest  witli  his  rival  o£  the 
White  Rose. 

The  securities  given  by  the  crown  con- 
sisted of  privy  seals,  letters-patent,  and  de- 
bentures— 60  called  from  the  admowledg- 
ment  of  the  debt  beginning  with  the  word 
**  deb^itur.**  The  Jews  used,  for  the  some 
purpoae,  written  instruments  called  chiro- 
graphs, one-half  of  which  ctocument  W9«  kept 
M^  the  king's  chest;  if  this  counttrpart  could 


not  be  found  in  that  repository  when  the  chi- 
rograph was  presented  for  payment,  the  latr 
ter  was  nothing  better  thfm  waste  paper  or 
parchment  But  the  security  most  commonly 
employed  was  that  of  the  tally,  the  only  in- 
strument by  whidlk  the  exchequer  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  money.  The  tally  was 
a  stick  of  well-dried,  well-seasoned  hazel,  cut 
square,  and  uniform  at  end  and  in  the  shaft. 
The  sum  of  money  which  it  r^resented  was 
cut  in  notches  by  the  cutt^,  and  written 
upon  two  sides  of  it  by  the  writer  of  tallies^ 
The  tally  was  deft  in  the  nuddle  with  a  kn^'e 
end  mallet  by  the  chamberlains,  each  half 
having  a  superscription  and  a  half  part  of 
the  notch  or  notches.  One  part,  called  the 
tally,  was  delivered  to  the  person  lending 
the  money,  the  other,  the  counter-tally,  be- 
ing retained.  When  the  tally  and  counter- 
tally  came  afterwards  to  be  joined,  they  fitted 
so  exactly  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
theur  genuinenesse 

Henry  VL  was  the  first  monarch  who  con- 
trived to  shift  the  burden  of  debt  from  his 
own  shoulders  to  those  oi  his  subjects ;  the 
authimty  of  Parliament  being  given  to  the 
king's  council  to  make  securities  for  the  ared<- 
itors  of  the  crown  in  1429, 1483,  and  1436 ; 
and  yet  in  1450  his  majesty  owed  £372,000 
more  than  he  knew  how  to  pay.  Pariiament 
again  came  to  his  aid,  and  drew  upon  the 
purse  of  the  nation  for  the  amount.  In  the 
twenty-forst  year  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VUI., 
the  Commons,  considering  that  divers  of  the 
king's  subjects  held  securities  for  great  sums 
of  money  which  had  been  expended  in  the 
public  service^  repaid  the  advances,  and  re- 
leased the  king  from  all  obligations  regard- 
ing them.  James  L,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  Ins  reign,  borrowed  money  at  the  ''  ordi- 
nary "  interest  often  per  cent ;  in  1625  the 
rate  was  reduced  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
eight  per  cent 

Another  method  of  anticipating  revenue 
was  by  the  issue  by  the  exchequer  of  tallies 
of  pro,  reaembling  the  more  ancient  tallies 
of  profer  given  to  the  sherififs,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  prepayment  of  the  issues  of 
their  bailiwiduk  When  Parliament  assumed 
the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  the  nation,  it 
made  i»rovision,  from  time  to  time,  for  an- 
ticipate the  produce  oi  the  taxes,  either  by 
allowing  discounjt  font  their  prepayment,  or 
by  borrowing  money  to  be  repaid  as  the 
revenue  aceruMJL   Upon  the  quarrel  betweepi 
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Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  resolTing  it- 
self into  a  trial  by  battle,  the  Parliament  is-* 
sued  an  ordinance,  declaring  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  service  if  all  good  subjects  would 
advance,  by  way  of  loan,  such  sums  as  they 
would  have  been  assessed  under  a  tonnage 
and  poundage  bill,  which  having  passed  both 
Houses,  lacked  only  the  royal  assent  to  be- 
come law ;  all  such  good  citizens  being  re- 
warded for  their  patriotism  by  a  deduction  of 
fifteen  per  cent  being  made  on  their  several 
assessments.  Charles,  equally  distressed 
for  the  sinews  of  war,  had  recourse  to  the 
iSurmers  of  the  customs;  not  only  did  he 
borrow  largely  from  them,  but  he  compelled 
them  to  become  personally  bound  for  loans 
contracted  in  other  quarters.  In  return, 
they  received  a  three  years'  extension  of 
their  lease,  with  power  to  repay  themselves 
with  interest,  by  deducting  certain  sums 
from  the  customs  receipts  every  year.  This 
proved  a  bitter  bad  bargain  for  the  farmers. 
The  Parliament  of  1640  refused  to  recognize 
the  transaction,  and  handed  over  the  cus- 
toms to  other  parties,  leaving  those  who  had 
put  their  faith  in  Charles  without  a  chance 
of  reimbursing  themselves,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  creditors  to  whom  they  had  made 
themselves  responsible.  8ir  Paul  Pindar 
and  several  others  died  in  prison ;  those  who 
survived  until  the  Restoration,  were  re-in- 
stalled in  their  old  offices,  and  accepted 
£200,000  in  discharge  of  the  much  larger 
amount  justly  due  to  them. 

In  1664,  a  more  systematic  method  of  an- 
ticipating income  was  adopted.  In  order  to 
supply  the  king  with  ready  money,  all  per- 
sons willing  to  lend  money,  or  furnish  any 
necessaries  to  the  crown  upon  credit,  re- 
ceived a  tally  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
and  were  paid  six  per  cent  interest  per  annum 
till  the  principal  was  returned.  The  act  au- 
thorizing this  was  passed,  said  the  Speaker, 
in  the  hope  that  "  as  the  rivers  do  naturally 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  veins  of 
gold  and  silver  in  tliis  nation  will  plentifully 
run  into  this  ocean,  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  majesty's  just  sovereignty  on  the  seas." 
His  hope  was  fulfilled.  Wealthy  people 
eagerly  advanced  money  to  the  exchequer 
upon  the  security  of  the  supplies  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  were  gradually  repaid  as 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  flowed  into  the 
treasury;  but  in  eight  years'  time  Charies 
was  in  such  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  he 


offered  to  bestow  the  treasurership  npon  tbe 
discoverer  of  any  way  of  extrication.  CKf. 
ford  was  the  winner  of  the  prize.  His  {ilaa 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity ;  he  shut 
up  the  exchequer,  and  instead  of  repaying 
the  money  advanced  upon  its  security,  it- 
sued  only  the  interest  due  thereon.  General 
distrust  was  the  natural  consequence ;  bank- 
ruptcies became  the  order  of  the  day ;  mer- 
chants and  traders  stood  not  upon  the  order 
of  their  going,  but  went  at  once,  and  com- 
merce was  brought  to  a  stand-stilL  The 
national  creditors  were  thus  defrauded  of 
£1,328,526 ;  the  interest  of  this  sum,  amoimt- 
ing  to  £79,711,  the  king  charged  npon  hia 
hereditary  revenue.  At  his  death,  ^  pay- 
ment was  stopped.  After  many  years'  liti- 
gation, judgment  was  pronoimced  againit 
the  crown ;  but  an  act  was  passed  in  1699, 
declaring,  that  in  lieu  of  the  crown  being 
chargaeble  with  the  payment  of  the  six  per 
cent,  the  excise  should  be  made  answerable 
for  the  payment  of  three  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  letters-pa- 
tent, subject  to  being  redeemable  upon  the 
payment  of  £664,263.  The  twenty-fiT8 
years'  interest  properly  due  to  the  pat^itees, 
together  with  their  original  capital,  amounted 
to  £3,428,526,  so  that  they  lost  no  less  tiian 
£2,800,000  by  the  transaction.  The  princi- 
pal of  £664,263  still  forms  part  of  our  funded 
debt — ^the  only  portion  of  it  contracted  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  whole 
outstanding  debt  of  the  country,  including 
some  £300,000  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
army  and  navy,  did  not  exceed  £384,888, 
6«.  9d.  The  ordinary  annual  revenue  was 
£1,580,000,  and  the  average  expenditure, 
£1,700,000. 

The  glorious  Revolution  inaugurated  a 
new  financial  era;  with  it  commenced  the 
system  under  which  our  national  debt  has 
increased  from  a  paltry  £85,000  to  above 
£700,000,000.  The  extraordinary  military 
expenditure  of  the  new  monarch,  necessi- 
tated not  only  increased  taxation,  but  the 
raising  of  large  sums  upon  tallies  of  antici- 
pation ;  a  means  so  extravagantly  used,  that 
by  the  end  of  1696  the  amount  due  upon 
outstanding  tallies  exceeded  the  funds  avail- 
able for  th^  discharge  by  more  than  4,000,- 
000.  They  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
siderably below  par,  and  to  save  the  nation^ 
credit,  their  liquidation  was  provided  for  bj 
an  act  called  I%e  First  Oeneral  Mortgagi. 
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Prerioos  to  this,  it  had  become  evident  that 
some  other  means  of  borrowing  money  must 
be  found ;  accordingly,  in  1692,  government 
was  authorized  to  raise  £1,000,000  on  life 
and  tontine  annuities,  the  lenders  receiving 
ten  per  cent  per  annum  for  seven  years,  and 
afterwards  seven  per  cent  on  the  lives  of 
their  nominees,  with  benefit  of  survivorship 
till  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven;  or 
the  option  of  receiving  an  annuity  for  one 
life  at  fourteen  per  cent.  Two  years  after- 
wards, £300,000  was  raised  upon  annuities 
for  one,  two,  and  three  lives,  at  fourteen, 
twelve,  and  ten  per  cent  respectively.  £1,- 
000,000  was  also  raised  by  lottery  upon  an- 
nuities for  sixteen  years  at  fourteen  per  cent ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  incorporated,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
funded  debt  laid,  by  the  borrowing  from  its 
corporation  of  £1,200,000  at  eight  per  cent, 
with  £4,000  allowed  for  the  expense  of  the 
house,  making  an  annuity  of  £100,000  at 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent — an  interest  re- 
duced firom  time  to  time  till  brought  down 
to  its  present  rate  of  three  per  cent.  In 
1695,  the  holders  of  single  life-annuities 
were  allowed,  on  advancing  an  additional 
sum  equivalent  to  four  and  a  half  years' 
purchase,  to  convert  them  into  long  annui- 
ties of  ninety-six  years'  certain  duration ;  if 
the  annuitant  declined,  any  one  could  take 
the  long  term  at  five  years'  purchase,  subject 
to  the  original  life-annuity ;  and  so  all  the 
single  life-annuities  were  gradually  converted 
into  long  annuities. 

Spite  of  these  strenuous  efforts  to  place 
the  finances  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  1696 
saw  the  government  almost  at  its  wits'  end 
for  money — ^the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
aggravated  by  the  commercial  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  calling  in  of  the  old  clipped 
silver  before  new  coin  had  been  provided  to 
supply  its  place.  £ing  William,  busy  in  the 
Low  Countries,  was  ever  crying  for  more. 
"If  you  cannot  devise  expedients  to  send 
contributions  or  procure  credits,"  he  writes, 
"  all  is  lost,  and  I  must  go  to  the  Indies."  A 
little  later,  he  urges  the  anticipation  of  the 
land-tax,  meeting  all  objections  as  to  the 
illegality  of  the  procedure  by  declaring 
"  In  such  extreme  necessity,  we  must  not  be 
too  scrupulous."  Pressed  so  hardly  for  that 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  obtain,  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  writes  bitterly  to  Bussell : 
"Tou  have  left  us  in  the  saddest  condition 
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that  ever  people  were  in ;  an  army  abroad, 
a  fleet  and  army  at  home,  to  maintain,  and 
neither  Mends  nor  money  to  do  it."  In 
these  exigent  circumstances,  Montagu,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  came  to  the 
rescue.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Land  Bank  passed  the  Commons, 
in  which  Montagu  inserted  provisions  for 
imposing  new  duties  on  salt,  and  borrowing 
£2,564,000  upon  the  credit  tiiereof,  either  by 
tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment  at 
seven  per  cent,  or  by  *<  indented  bills  of 
credit,"  issued  by  the  exchequer,  for  any  even 
number  of  pounds  sterling  as  might  be  most 
convenient  to  those  ready  to  accept  them,  i 
These  bills  bore  interest  not  exceeding  3d,\ 
per  diem,  and  were  payable  on  demand,  the 
treasury  being  authorized  to  cancel  the  bills 
as  paid  off,  re-issue  them,  or  issue  new  bills 
in  lieu  of  Uiem,  as  was  deemed  most  conven- 
ient. Holders  were  privileged  to  commute 
them  for  a  perpetual  annual  payment  of  seven 
per  cent,  redeemable  upon  the  return  of  the 
principaL  The  first  issue  of  exchequer  bills 
took  place  on  the  14th  July,  1696,  and  al- 
though £1,500,000  was  authorized  by  the 
act,  only  £159,169  was  actually  issued ;  of 
which  only  £59,364  was  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  1697,  a  fresh  issue  of 
exchequer  bills  took  place,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,199,990,  bearing  interest  at  £7,  12s.  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  greater  portion  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  in  value. 

Tallies  of  pro  were  issued  by  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  1696, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  household 
expenses  of  the  king  and  royal  family.  In 
1698,  tallies  of  anticipation  were  issued  to 
pay  off  1^  loan  of  two  millions  contracted  with 
the  newly  constituted  East  India  Company. 
Others  were  issued  in  the  following  year, 
to  cover  any  deficiencies  of  ways  and  means 
under  the  Appropriation  Act  of  that  date. 
At  the  conclusion  of  William's  reign,  the 
whole  national  debt,  which  had  reached  as 
high  as  fifteen  millions,  amounted  to  £12,- 
552,486,  of  which  £3,200,000  was  funded. 

In  1707,  En^and  was  engaged  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  which  contest,  exchequer  bills  were 
issued  for  £1,500,000.  These  were  payaWe 
at  the  exchequer  for  any  account,  and  ex- 
changeable for  cash  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  was  paid  four  and  a  half  per  cent  per 
annum  for  circulating  the  bills.    No  interest 
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was  indorsed  upon  them  by  the  exchequer, 
that  duty  devolving  upon  the  bank.  Two 
years  afterwards,  this  issue  was  cancelled, 
and  commuted  into  a  debt  due  to  the  Bank 
of  England  of  £1,775,027,  17*.  10  l-2<i, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  payable  from 
the  house-duties.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  funding  of  exchequer  bills.  A  new 
issue  in  1709  were  for  a  time  divided  into 
«*  non-specie  bills,  receivable  on  account  of 
taxes  or  loans  at  the  exchequer,  and  "  specie 
bills,"  re-issued  by  the  exchequer,  and  pay- 
able on  demand  at  the  bank ;  a  distinction 
abolished  in  17 1 1,  by  making  all  of  them  pay- 
able on  demand.  Up  to  this  time,  no  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt  beyond  the  amount  actually  borrowed. 
Towards  the  end  of  Anne's  reign,  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  money  became  so  great  that 
recourse  was  had  to  obtaining  loans  by  means 
of  lotteries,  in  which  every  tidLCt  was  en- 
titled to  a  capital  equal  to  the  sum  advanced, 
and  the  prize  tickets  to  a  large  additional 
capital,  both  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
and  repayable  in  thirty-two  years  from  funds 
allocated  for  the  purpose.  In  six  lottery 
loans  raised  between  1711  and  1714,  the 
amount  advanced  was  £9,000,000)  the 
prizes,  £2,723,910— making  an  addition  to 
the  capital  of  public  debt  of  £11,723,910. 
It  was  in  1711  that  the  funded  debt  first  ex- 
ceeded the  unfiinded,  which  it  did  by  a  mil- 
lion ;  on  Anne's  death  in  1714,  they  stood 
respectively  at  £27,820,321  and  £8,355,139 ; 
the  national  liabilities  having  been  trebled 
in  the  thirteen  years  of  her  reign. 

In  1719,  provision  was  first  made  for  ex- 
changing residuary  exchequer  bills  for  new 
ones.  The  first  monarch  of  "  Brunswick's 
royal  line  "  left  the  debt  at  £52,523,923 ;  an 
amount  nearly  doubled  in  the  thirty-four 
years'  reign  of  his  successor.  Then  came 
the  days  when  George  III.  was  king — ^the 
American  rebellion,  the  long  death-struggle 
with  Napoleon,  with  its  absorbing  subsidies 
and  usurious  loans.  In  1815,  the  national 
debt  reached  its  maximum  of  £861,039,960, 
having  increased  during  the  fifty-five  years 
of  Father  George's  rule  at  an  average  rata 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  per  annum ! 


When  he  was  gathered  to  his  rest,  it  had 
been  reduced  by  some  six  and  twenty  mil- 
lions. At  the  end  of  George  the  IV.'s  reign 
in  1830,  it  had  still  further  declined  to  £784,- 
803,997 ;  the  Sailor  King  left  it  some  three 
millions  the  worse ;  but  under  our  present 
deservedly  loved  monarch  it  was  gradually 
reduced,  till  it  reached  its  minimum  point 
since  1812— £769,082,549.  This  was  in 
the  financial  year  1853-54,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  which 
1^  us  with  the  debt  increased  to  £808,108,- 
722,  although  the  annual  charge  upon  it  was 
less  by  a  million  than  on  the  smaller  debt  of 
1637.  The  last  alternative  of  kings  has 
proved  a  monstrously  costly  alternative  to 
to  all  nations,  and  to  none  more  than  our 
own.  For  example,  we  had  added  to  our 
national  debt,  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  lasting  11  years,  £22,370,202; 
by  the  wars  of  Bight  of  Search  and  Aus- 
trian Succession,  eight  years,  £29,314,632 ; 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  £60,782,368 ;  by 
the  American  War,  eight  years,  £115,901,- 
732;  by  the  French  War  (interrupted  by 
Treaty  of  Amiens),  22  years,  421,375,628; 
by  the  Russian  war,  two  years,  £39,026,173 
—or  seven  wars  only,  extending  over  some 
sixty  years,  have  increased  our  obligations 
by  the  nice  little  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  millions,  leaving  increased  tax- 
ation out  of  the  question  altogether.  Truly, 
these  "butchers*  bills,"  calculated  from  the 
massive  columns  of  the  Blue-book  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  herein  stated, 
are  terrible  items  in  our  national  ledger. 

Since  1856,  a  reduction  of  some  three 
millions  has  been  effected  in  the  total  amount 
of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
with  the  time  for  turning  swords  into  prun- 
ing-hooks  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  with  the 
country  awake  to  the  imperative  necessitj'  of 
being  prepared  for  any  contingency,  costly 
defences  loom  in  no  distant  future  ;  and  as 
we  may  feirly  make  posterity  pay  its  propor- 
tion fbr  safety,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  being  able  to  do  much  in  that  way  fbr 
many  years  to  come. 
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From  Macmillan'8  Magazine. 
HINTS  ON  PROPOSALS. 

BT  AN  BXPEBIENCED  CHAPBRONE. 

Most  women  allow  that  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  they  hare  gone  through,  at  least 
once,  the  ordeal  of  a  '*  proposal,"  but  then 
they  feel  bound  in  honor  not  to  disclose  cir- 
cumstances and  particulars.  Men  naturally 
enough  utterly  refuse  to  detail  their  experi- 
ences on  this  subject.  Their  Edith  or  Georg- 
ina  nts  at  the  head  of  their  taUe,  and  the 
mystical  words  used  to  induce  her  to  accept 
that  happy  position,  whether  inspired  by  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  or  guided  by  the 
light  of  numerous  previous  failures,  we  are 
never  allowed  to  know.  I,  therefore,  as  an 
elderly  matron,  hope  for  some  gratitude  from 
the  rising  generation,  if  I  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions and  write  down  such  information 
on  this  m3r8terious  subject  as  I  have  stored 
up  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 

In  the  first  place  then:  Avoid  too  much 
haste  in  matrimonial  matters.  A  clever 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  recommends 
no  man  to  marry  till  he  has  seen  his  beloved 
with  a  cold  in  her  head.  If  his  affection 
will  stand  this  test,  nothing,  he  thinks,  can 
chill  it  i  but  this  writer,  I  gather  from  in- 
ternal evidence  in  his  own  article,  is  young 
and  a  bachelor,  and  has  evidently  never 
made  a  sea  voyage.  However,  his  theory 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  might,  if 
generally  acted  upon,  prevent  some  of  the 
contretemps  arising  from  hasty  offers  of  mar- 
riage. One  such  occurs  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  proposal  was  written  and  sent  by 
the  post  in  the  days  when  letters  travelled 
quietly  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  on 
the  mail  coach.  The  anxious  lover  for  the 
first  week  breathlessly  expected  the  reply, 
but  it  did  not  come.  The  next  week  he 
pined,  and  was  sleepless;  still  no  answer. 
The  third  week  he  became  indignant  **  A 
civil  acknowledgment  was  his  due.  She  was 
heartless,  and  a  flirt''  The  next  week  he 
despised  her,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
his  escape ;  and,  when,  at  the  end  of  it  he 
received  his  qwn  letter  back  from  the  Dead 
LetterOffiee,  because  he  had  in  his  agita- 
tion forgotten  to  direct  it,  he  had  so  com- 
pletely outlived  his  love  that  he  never  pro- 
posed to  that  lady  at  alL 

In  the  second  place:  Always  deal  with 
principals.  If  a  girl  is  too  young  to  know 
hat  own  mindy  yon  had  better  wait  till  she  is 
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older ;  and,  if  she  is  too  undecided  to  judge 
of  her  own  feelings,  why  not  choose  some 
one  a  little  wiser  P  I  know  a  fine  disposition 
which  was  soured,  and  the  course  of  two 
lives  materially  darkened,  by  a  churlish  old 
father,  who  never  told  his  daughter  of  the 
declaration  of  attachment  he  had  received 
for  her,  because  he  considered  the  income 
offered  to  be  insufficient  She  thought  her 
feelings  had  been  trifled  with,  and  the  man 
a  heartless  flirt  Many  years  afterwards, 
she  found  out,  by  accident,  how  much  she 
had  misjudged  him;  but  it  was  then  too 
late. 

Let  me  recommend  young  girls  to  shun 
the  man  who  is,  even  when  making  love, 
wrapped  up  in  himself  and  his  own  pursuits, 
instead  of  being  able  to  throw  his  mind  into 
their  occupations,  or  to  sympathizewith  their 
feelings.  Such  a  man  is  either  narrow- 
minded  or  narrow-hearted.  I  once  saw  a 
middle-aged  invalid  making  love  to  a  young 
girL  After  making  great  efforts  to  secure 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  her,  he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  hers,  looked  into  her  face, 
sighed  heavily,  drew  his  chair  still  closer, 
and,  while  she  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, and  I  in  the  distance  strained  my  ears 
to  hear  what  tender  remark  followed  all  this 
preparation,  I  heard  him  whisper  with  great 
emphasis,  "  Who  is  your  doctor  ?  "  I  need 
hanily  say  that  the  proposal  failed  which 
followed  this  well-judged  commencement 
A  more  pardonable  case  of  a  man's  absorp- 
tion in  his  own  pursuits  was  that  of  a  very 
shy  lover,  whose  one  idea  was  horses.  He 
never  found  courage  to  propose  till  he  had 
persuaded  the  lady  to  go  into  the  stable  and 
look  at  his  favorite  horse.  There  he  spoke, 
and  there  she  answered  y«s.  But  this  was 
natural  and  pardonable;  a  shy  man  may 
need  this  vantage  ground,  and,  feeling  his 
own  inferiority  in  the  drawing-room,  may 
yet  be  aware  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
supmor  power  in  the  stable,  where  his  horse 
is  bis  throne,  and  he  himself  a  king. 

Thirdly:  Never  express  strong  determi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  marriage,  unless  you 
ipean  to  break  them.  I  have  seldom  heard 
an  old  bachelor  declare  that  he  had  quite 
decided  not  to  marry  without  feeling  sure 
that  the  subject  was  engrossing  a  good  deal 
of  his  thoughts,  and  soon  afterwards  seeing 
his  marriage  announced  in  the  Jtfoniin^Po^f. 
If  a  man  assures  you  he  could  never  marry  a 
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widow,  or  a  fart  young  lady,  or  a  girl  who 
is  fat,  he  is  sure  to  do  it ;  and,  when  the 
young  girls  who  honor  me  with  their  confi- 
dence assure  me  they  nerer  could  marry  a 
man  who  is  short,  or  who  can't  ride  across 
country,  or  who  wears  a  beard,  or  who  has 
only  £500  a  year,  or  a  country  squire  who 
rides  without  straps,  or  forgets  to  wear 
gloves,  I  consider  that  their  doom  is  sealed, 
and  that  their  husbands  will  be  the  opposite 
of  their  youthful  ideal  in  these  exact  partic- 
ulars. But  people  fall  generally  du  c6th  ok 
ronpenche,  and  ^epencJiant  of  this  genera- 
tion is  certainly  not  to  idealize  too  much. 
Warning,  therefore,  on  this  head,  is  perhaps 
unnecessary.  Kather,  I  remind  them  that 
imagination  is,  as  Schlegel  tells  us,  a  garden 
of  Eden  within  us,  which  man  ought  to  dress 
and  keep  within  bounds,  not  ruthlessly  fell. 

I  plead,  therefore,  that  a  little  romance  be 
still  left  around  the  proposal  eren  in  this 
money-making  and  money-seeking  age.  Let 
the  words  be  spoken  at  a  time  and  in  a  place 
which  imagination  may  lore  to  dwell  upon, 

and  beware  of  the  example  of  Sir  O.  P , 

a  well-known  physician.  He  is  said  to  have 
rolled  the  note,  in  which  he  asked  for  the 
Duchess  of  — 's  hand,  round  a  phial  of 
medicine.  She  accepted  the  bitter  draught 
but  refused  the  man.  I  have  also  heard  that 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who  had 
become  an  enthusiast  in  farming  with  the 
view  of  benefiting  her  tenants  and  depend- 
ants, was  "  proposed  to "  in  a  new  pigsty 
by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  while  they  were 
discussing  the  various  arrangements  and  im- 
provements which  might  be  made  in  the 
building.  Here  an  engrossing  pursuit  in 
common  had  assisted  the  dtnoucment;  but 
such  similarity  of  taste  may  be  but  tempo- 
rary, and  is  a  frail  foundation  for  lasting 
\mion. 

A  north-country  gentleman,  a  master  of 
hounds,  and  a  man  of  much  character  and 
originality,  but  shy  and  peculiar  in  society, 
was  by  such  similarity  of  taste  thrown  much 
in  the  way  of  a  lady  who  rode  well.  My 
elderly  cheeks  tingle  with  a  blush  while  I 
write  that,  the  gentleman  not  improving  the 
opportunities  given  him  of  declaring  his  sen- 
timents when  riding  home  with  the  lady  after 
hunting,  she  took  a  step  which,  as  I  am  pre- 
senting the  different  aspects  and  circum- 
stances of  proposals,  I  feel  bound,  however 
unwillingly,  to  relate :  "  Why  should  we  not 


marry.  Sir  John?"  she  said.  "Ah!"  said 
Sir  John  j  "  I  had  often  thought  of  it"  And 
married  they  were ! 

There  are  fatalities  which  seem  to  attend 
upon  some  lovers — strange  events,  unex- 
pected meetings,  which  sometimes  promote, 
sometimes  prevent,  proposals.  A  marriage 
took  place  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  great 
world,  where  the  two  lovers  (long  attached, 
but  separated  by  the  desire  of  their  parents) 
met  under  an  archway  while  each  taking  ref- 
uge in  London  from  a  sudden  shower  of  rain. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  other,  when  the  sudden 
meeting  occurred  which  decided  the  course 
of  their  future  lives.  In  another  case  the 
engagement  was  broken  off  on  account  of 
limited  means,  and  the  gentleman  went 
abroad.  Returning  after  some  years'  ab- 
sence, he  arrived  late  on  the  railway  plat- 
form, and  rushed  into  the  first  carriage  he 
reached,  just  as  the  train  was  in  motion,  hx 
it  he  found  (with  her  mother)  the  lady  he 
had  been  so  long  vainly  endeavoring  to  for- 
get, and  the  meeting  ended  in  one  of  the 
happiest  of  marriages. 

Hans  Andersen  gives  in  one  of  his  books 
an  amusing  account  of  a  young  man,  newly 
appointed  to  some  official  position  in  the 
court  of  Copenhagen,  ordering  his  court 
dress  in  great  haste,  that  he  might  be  pres- 
ent at  a  ball  where  he  meant  to  declare  his 
attachment  to  a  beautiful  gul  whom  he  had 
long  loved.  All  went  smoothly,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  proposing,  nay,  had  spoken 
a  few  preliminary  words,  when  a  button  gave 
way  on  the  hastily  made  court  dress.  The 
lover  rushed  abruptly  away,  and  the  lady, 
hur*  at  his  unlooked-for  departure,  made  an 
engagement  for  a  sleighing  party  next  day, 
where  she  received  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
another  lover.  Thus,  love,  as  well  as  life, 
often  hangs  upon  a  thread. 

In  matrimony,  as  in  other  afiairs,  it  is  all- 
important  to  put  the  critical  question  in  the 
way  best  adapted  to  the  charactSMnd  dis- 
position of  the  person  concerned.  \A  gen- 
tleman who  had  several  sisters — ag^able, 
sensible,  and,  some  of  them,  fine-l^kin^ 
women— was  one  day  asked  how  it  hai^ened 
that  they  had  all  reached  middle  age  u  toar- 
ried.  "  I  will  explain,"  he  replied.  *^iVo- 
posails  without  attentions,  and  atten!tioQa 
without  proposals;  this  is  the  clue  to^my 
sisters'  single  life."    To  take  an  oppdV 
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example.  A  friend  of  mine  with  a  wann 
heart  and  quick  impulses  is  much  in  the 
habit  of  decidedly  negativing  any  proposi- 
tion when  first  made  to  her,  merely  on  ac- 
coimt  of  its  novelty.  One  day,  while  refer- 
ring to  her  happy  marriage,  I  inquired  how 
it  happened,  with  her  dislike  to  new  sugges- 
tions, that  she  did  not  say  No,  when  her 
husband  proposed  to  her.  **  Ah !  **  she  said, 
**  I  did ;  but  he  knew  my  habit,  and  put  the 
question  in  such  a  way  that  saying  no  meant 
yes." 

Lastly :  Always  secure  your  retreat  in  love 
as  in  war.    This  is  a  precaution  never  to  be 

neglected.    Mr.  A ,  brother  to  the  late 

Lord  Z ,  whose  proud  and  haughty  tem- 
per was  prov^bial,  proposed  to  a  lady  in 
Fortman  Square  Gardens.  After  being  re- 
fused the  rejected  lover  turned  away  from 
her  in  great  indignation,  but,  finding  the 
gate  of  the  garden  locked,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  lady  to  petition  for  the  key. 
Another  case,  still  more  trying,  was  that  of 
a  gentleman  travelling  in  North  America, 
who,  after  being  hospitably  received  in  the 
house  of  an  ofBcer  high  in  command  there, 
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proposed  to  his  host's  daughter,  the  evening 
before  his  intended  departure,  and  was  re- 
fused. A  deep  fall  of  snow  came  on  in  the 
night;  the  roads  became  impassable;  and 
the  poor  man,  to  his  unspeakable  mortifica- 
tion, was  detained  for  a  week  in  the  house 
with  the  lady  who  had  rejected  him.  * 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  relating  to 
proposals  which  occur  to  me  at  this  moment. 
Stranger  and  more  varied  cases  will  proba- 
bly rise  up  to  the  memory  of  most  of  my 
readers,  surrounded,  in  some  instances,  by 
sad  and  softening  recollections ;  embittered, 
in  others,  by  long  and  unavailing  regrets. 

Pause,  then,  and  prosper,  my  young  reader. 
Bear  with  you  on  your  pathway  the  elderly 
chaperone's  best  wishes  for  your  happy  en- 
trance into  this  land  of  promise.  Bemember 
the  Italian  proverb — 

"  E  mezzo  annato 
Che  di  buon'  donna  ^  amato/' 

and  believe  that  a  marriage  based  on  mutual 
esteem,  built  up  by  lasting  affection,  and 
crowned  with  Heaven's  blessing,  is  the  fair 
remnant  left  us  on  earth  of  the  institutions 
of  Paradise.  S.  W. 


JoBir  Matkabd. — John  B.  Gough,  the  cel- 
ebrated temperance  lecturer,  who  has  returned 
to  the  United  States,  from  a  visit  to  his  native 
England,  and  who  is  announced  to  speak  at 
Cooper  Institute  on  next  Monday  evening,  re- 
lated in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  the  following 
anecdote: — 

"John  Maynard  was  well  known  in  the  Lake 
district  as  a  dod-fearing,  honest,  4ntclii^nt  pilot. 
He  was  a  pilot  on  a  steamer  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo  one  summer  afternoon.  At  that  time, 
those  steamers  seldom  carried  boats.  Smoke 
was  seen  ascending  from  below,  and  the  captain 
called  out,  '  Simpson,  go  down  and  see  what 
that  smoke  is.'  Simpson  came  up  with  his  face 
pale  as  ashes,  and  said — '  Capmin,  the  ship  is  on 
firel'  Then,  *Fire!  fire!  fire!  fire  on  ship- 
board  I '  All  hands  were  called  up.  Buckets 
of  water  were  dashed  upon  the  fire,  but  in  vain. 
There  were  large  quantities  of  rosin  and  tar  on 
board,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  save  the 
ship.  The  passengers  rushed  forward  and  in- 
quired of  the  pilot,  '  How  far  are  we  from  Buf- 
faki  f '  '  Seven  miles.'  '  How  Ions  before  we 
reach  it  ? '  '  Three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  our 
present  rate  of  steam.'    '  Is  there  any  danger  ? ' 


*  Danger  Acre— see  the  smoke  bursting  out  I  go 
forward^  if  you  would  save  your  lives!'  Pas- 
sengers and  crew,  men,  women,  and  children, 
crowded  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  John 
Maynard  stood  at  the  helm.  The  flames  burst 
forth  in  a  sheet  of  fire ;  clouds  oP  smoke  arose  ; 
the  captain  cried  out  through  his  trumpet— 

*  John  Mavnard  ! '  '  Aye,  aye,  sir ! '  *  Are  you 
at  the  helm  ? '  f  Are,  aye,  sir ! '  *  How  does 
she  head  ?  '  *  South-east-by-east,  sir.'  '  Head 
her  south-east  and  run  her  on  shore.'  Nearer, 
nearer,  vet  nearer  she  approached  the  shore. 
Again  the  captain  cried  out,  *  John  Maynard  ! ' 
The  response  came  feebly,  *  Aye,  nye,  sir ! ' 

*  Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer,  Jolin  1 ' 

*  By  God's  help  I  will !  *  The  old  man's  iihir 
was  scorched  from  the  scalp ;  one  hand  disabled, 
his  knee  upon  the  stanchion,  and  his  teeth  set, 
with  his  otncr  hand  upon  the  wheel,  he  stood  firm 
as  a  rock.  Ho  beached  the  ship— every  man  wo- 
man and  child  was  saved,  as  John  Maynard 
dropped,  and  his  spurit  took  its  flight  to  his  God. 
[Sensation.] 

"  He  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  worth  a  greater  effort  to  save  a  man 
from  moral  ruin — to  save  a  child  from  drunken- 
ness than  from  fire." 
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From  Chftmbers^s  Journal. 
THE  TURKISH  BATH  IN  LONDON. 
I  KNOW  what  the  panacea  is :  it  isn't  edu- 
cation, it  isn't  prize-fighting,  and  it  isn't 

•  even  volunteering— it's  the  Turkish  bath. 
Education  is  a  very  good    cure,  I've  no 

^  doubt,  for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ruf- 
fians who  commit  the  crime  of  hunger  j  prize- 
fighting is  a  healthy  and  ennobling  occu- 
pation for  people  made  of  cast-iron ;  and 
volunteering  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
faculty  to  young  men  of  means  who  suffer 
from  loss  of  appetite;  but  the  panacea  for 
the  million  is  the  Turkish  bath.  Methuselah, 
it  is  now  generally  allowed,  owed  his  length 
of  days  to  this  practice.  I  know  that  an  in- 
genious captain  of  artillery  has  written  a 
book,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  account  for 
the  nine  centuries  of  that  patriarch  in  an- 
other way.  He  holds,  and  he  is  under  the 
impression  that  he  proves,  that  the  earth 
grows  and  has  gone  on  growing  ever  since 
the  creation ;  that  in  the  days  of  Methuselah 
it  was  a  very  diminutive  sphere  indeed ;  that 
the  days  and  years  were  proportionately 
short;  and  that,  consequently,  Methuselah 
was  by  no  means  a  long-lived  man,  reckon- 
ing according  to  our  present  scale  of  days 
and  years.  But  the  majority  of  scientific 
men  deny  this  theory,  and  adopt  the  Turkish- 
bath  explanation.  The  bard,  I  am  aware, 
with  that  disregard  for  truth  which  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  poetic  race,  asserts 
unblushingly  that 

"Brandy  cares  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the 
phthisic. 
And  is  to  all  men  the  very  ^t  of  physic." 

But  the  user  of  the  Turkish  bath  needs  no 
physic  of  any  description,  and  inveighs 
against  stimulants  of  all  kinds ;  nay,  it  has 
been  asserted  with  some  vehemence,  and 
maintained  with  some  degree  of  argument, 
that  the  man  (or  woman)  who  should  daily 
take  a  Turkish  bath,  would  stand  in  need  of 
neither  medicine  nor  raiment,  and  very  little 
food  would  be  necessary.  Oxygen  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  the  regular  user  of  the 
Tur^sh  bath  gets  plenty  of  that.  I  took 
my  first  in  Palace  Street,  Pimlico.  There's 
a  chapel  next  door,  but  they  don't  charge 
any  thing  extra  on  that  account,  though  you 
can  hear  the  organist  practising  quite  dis- 
tinctly. Now,  the  appearance  of  the  bath 
outside  is  as  if  it  were  built  of  some  crumbly 
sort  of  stone,  and  upon  it  is  printed,  **  The 


Turkish  Bath,"  in  red  letters,  for  somehow 
in  England  red  is  associated  with  every  thing 
Turkish.  There  are  two  entrances— one  for 
gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  ladies.  What 
they  do  on  the  ladies'  side,  I  can't  say,  but 
I've  no  doubt  things  are  conducted  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  gentle- 
men's ;  and  the  fashion  hereof  is  as  follows : 
As  soon  as  you  enter,  you  are  requested 
to  sit  upon  a  form,  pull  off  your  shoes,  and 
insert  your  feet  into  a  pair  of  slippers  h  la 
Tttrquty  fashioned  out  of  an  old  pair  of 
American  goloshes  or  << rubbers"  (at  least 
mine  were) ;  not  that  it  is  by  any  means 
necessary,  but  it  looks  Turkish.  Then, 
much  as  you  may  admire  that  sentiment  of 
ancient  Pistol's  which  proclaims  the  base- 
ness  of  the  ''  slave  who  pays,"  you  must  sub- 
mit to  slavery  for  the  nonce,  and  abase 
yourself  to  the  tune  of  three  and  sixpence ; 
whereupon  a  ticket  of  admittance  is  put  into 
your  hand,  and  you  are  politely  requested 
to  mount,  as  well  as  your  Turkish  slippers 
will  allow  you,  into  an  upper  chamber.  This 
chamber  has  windows  in  the  roof  only. 
These  windows  are  all  open,  and  at  your  en- 
trance, you  are  a  little  scared  at  observing 
what  at  first  appear  to  you  corpses  in  wind- 
ing-sheets lying  upon  red-covered  ottomans. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  you  recover 
sufficient  self-possession  to  be  aware  that 
some  of  the  corpses  are  reading  newspapers, 
and  many  smoking.  They  repose  at  full 
length  with  a  sheet  partially  thrown  round 
them,  and  girt  about  the  loins  with  what 
would  in  South  Africa  be  considered  a  very 
handsome  evening-dress,  either  of  a  red  or 
yellow  color.  One  of  these  '*  evening- 
dresses,"  together  with  a  sheet,  is  then 
thrust  into  your  hands.  You  accept  both 
with  thanks,  grin  feebly  at  the  donor,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  asldng  if  you  are  ex- 
pected to  imitate  the  apparently  insane  con- 
duct of  the  gentlemen  whom  you  sec  ly- 
ing about,  and  every  mother's  son  of  whom 
you  are  willing  to  bet  more  than  you  can  af- 
ford, will  catch  his  death  of  cold.  To  your 
relief,  you  find  that  no  such  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired of  you  at  present  for  your  three  and 
sixpence.  Having  given  up  yoxir  valuables 
into  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  your  at- 
tention is  directed  to  a  number  of  square 
compartments,  or  apartment,  protected  from 
the  public  gaze  by  red  curtains.  Into  one 
of  these  you  are  inducted,  and  recommended 
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to  reduce  yourself  to  a  state  of  nudity ;  to 
gird  yourself  with  the  red  or  yellow  "  ap'on  " 
before  mentioned ;  to  throw  the  sheet,  ghost- 
Hke,  about  you,  and  then  descend  the  steps 
you  just  now  ascended.  Arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom, you  are  directed  to  turn  to  the  right, 
pull  aside  a  red  curtain,  and  exchange  your 
Turkish  slippers  for  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs. 
A  door  is  then  pushed  open,  you  are  told  to 
walk  in,  and  do  so,  but  for  an  instant  feel 
disposed  to  back  out  again  at  the  double. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  120°,  but 
that  is  comparatively  a  trifle :  it  is  the  spec 
tacle  you  behold  which  appalls  you.  In  the 
first  place  the  room  is  darkened;  through 
the  gloom,  you  dimly  discover,  seated  upon 
wooden  stools — as  it  were  of  repentance- 
placed  against  the  walls,  and  over  a  grating, 
through  which  comes  the  hot  air,  nude  figures, 
both  fat  and  thin.  They  sit  and  glare,  as 
you  take  your  place  upon  a  vacant  stool  in  a 
comer,  and  spring  up  on  the  spot  with  a  cry 
of  pain,  for  you've  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  on  the  hob,  and  prefer  a  chair  **  with 
just  the  chill  off;  "  there  they  sit  and  glare, 
and  perspire,  and  pant  Their  faces  are  red, 
their  veins  distended;  and  that  stout  old 
gentleman  who  weighs,  on  a  rough  calcula 
tion,  about  forty-seven  stone,  and  looks  like 
Hercules  in  very  bad  condition,  gazes  pite- 
ously  at  the  stream  which  is  pouring  from 
Ms  ikU  After  a  few  moments,  you  are  suffi- 
ciently acclimatized  to  the  temperature  to 
sit  down  quietly  and  observe  the  operations. 
Your  first  impression  is  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able ;  you  can't  help  thinking  you  must  have 
got  into  a  torture-chamber  by  mistake  $  your 
memory  brings  back  all  the  tales  you  have 
read  about  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and 
scenes  firom  Mr.  AinswortVs  Totoer  of  Lon- 
don come  floating  before  your  mental  vision ; 
for  in  the  middle  of  the  room  wherein  you 
are  sitting,  are  what  you  take  to  be  two  racks ; 
upon  them  are  stretched  at  full  length  two  hu- 
man figures,  and  over  these,  a-straddle,  stand 
two  ghastly  executioners ;  an  occasional  sigh 
or  groan  from  the  recumbent  figures  aids  the 
horrible  delusion.  But  after  a  while  your  eye- 
sight becomes  clearer,  your  nerves  stronger, 
and  your  imagination  duller,  so  that  the 
racks  soften  down  into  simple  wooden  tables 
or  dressers,  the  victims  into  voluntary  pa- 
tients, and  the  grim  executioners  into  civil, 
careful,  and  tender  operators. 
Being  now  in  a  position,  mentally  and  cor- 
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poreally,  to  look  about  you,  you  perceive  that 
the  room  in  which  you  are  has  three  doors : 
one  by  which  you  entered ;  another  on  your 
right  as  you  enter,  which  leads  into  a  sort  of 
yard,  the  temperature  whereof  is  about  70® ; 
and  a  third  upon  your  left  as  you  enter, 
which  opens  into  another  room,  heated  to 
the  somewhat  alarming  height  of  180°.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  you  gain 
all  this  knowledge.  Hints  are  dropped  from 
time  to  time  by  perspiring  neighbors,  which 
enable  you  to  make  up  your  mind  that  yon- 
der room  is  still  hotter  than  that  in  which  you 
sit,  and  that  you  must  get  baked  there  be- 
fore you  can  consider  yourself  "  thoroughly 
done."  Then  you  are  aware  of  a  list  of  regu- 
lations, which  you  rise  up  and  read.  They 
are  six  in  number ;  and,  if  memory  serve  me 
truly,  the  first  is  a  recommendation  "  to  re- 
main in  the  first  or  intermediate  room  until 
a  general  perspiration  takes  place."  The  sec- 
ond is  to  this  effect :  "  If  the  heat  be  disagree- 
able or  oppressive,  wash  the  head  with  a  lit- 
tle warm  water,  and  the  feet  and  hands  with 
cold ;  "  and  as  the  heat  is  disagreeable  and  op- 
pressive, you  proceed  at  once  to  act  upon  it ; 
then  feeling,  or  fancying  you  feel,  a  little 
better,  you  peruse  the  remaining  regulations. 
The  third,  in  a  teetotal  spirit,  accords  you  the 
kind  permission  "  to  drink  cold  water  freely, 
if  you  feel  inclined,  as  soon  as  the  body  be- 
comes moist."  The  fourth  is  a  warning  to 
you  "  to  take  care  and  cool  thoroughly  be- 
fore dressing,  and  whilst  cooling,  to  expose 
the  body  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air." 
The  fifth  advises  you  '*  to  repose  as  much  as 
you  can  whilst  in  the  bath,  and  to  avoid  all 
exciting  topics  of  conversation."  The  sixth 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  by  rea- 
son of  its  grammatical  structure,  the  com- 
plication of  conjunctions  being  worthy  of 
Thucydides  himself.  I  can  only  give  it  as 
it  is  printed,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection : 
**  The  proper  time  for  taking  a  bath  is  either 
before  meals,  and  not  for  less  than  two  hours 
after  a  hearty  one."  The  first  part  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  but  the  last  is  too  much 
for  most  scholars;  however,  the  best  way 
would  be  never  to  take  one  at  all  after  a 
meal,  and  then  you  will  be  quite  safe.  After 
this  short  trial  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  human  body  at  a  temperature  of  120° 
by  a  little  reading,  and  discovering  the  re- 
sult to  be  a  gentle  perspiration,  you,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulation  one,  enter  the  mora 
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fiercely  heated  room.  You  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer, and  find  that  you  are  actually  en- 
during a  temperature  of  180^.  You  sit 
down  upon  a  hoard  placed  upon  a  marble 
slab,  as  you  see  other  people  sitting,  and 
you  take  particular  care  not  to  touch  the 
marble  itself  with  any  part  of  your  body,  for 
the  sudden  hop,  the  starting  eyes,  the  twisted 
mouth,  and  the  profane  ejaculation  of  the 
gentleman  opposite,  the  calf  of  whose  leg 
came  into  contact  with  the  marble,  lead  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  isn't  agreeable.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  board  is,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  hot  enough,  and  you're  not  quite  sure 
you're  not  a  fool  for  sitting  on  it ;  you  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  the  remark 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sits  next  to  you,  who 
mutters  that  it's  quite  hot  enough  for  him ; 
and  you  listen  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  short-necked  gentleman,  with  very  prom- 
inent veins,  who  asks  in  a  husky  voice  if 
that  sort  of  thing  ever  brings  on  apoplexy. 
When  you  think  you  have  reduced  your- 
self by  perspiration  as  nearly  to  a  skeleton 
as  is  convenient,  you  retreat  to  the  **  inter- 
mediate" room.  You  are  then  taken  in 
hand  by  an  "  operator."  He  requests  you 
to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  "  dressers ; "  he 
then  takes  hold  of  your  right  hand,  puUs  the 
arm  out  sharply,  tugs  at  your  thumb  and 
each  of  your  fingers,  striving  to  "  crack  "  the 
joints,  and  pinches  and  kneads  the  muscles. 
Afterwards,  he  repeats  the  operation  upon 
your  left  hand  and  arm.  Now  he  jumps  up 
behind  you,  rubs  down  your  neck,  presses 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  bidding  you  sup- 
port your  hands  upon  the  "  dresser,"  passes 
the  palm  of  his  hand  heavily  down  from 
shoulder  to  wrist  Next,  he  tells  you  to  lie 
upon  your  back,  putting  a  sort  of  block  un- 
der your  head,  to  support  it  He  leans  the 
weight  of  his  body  upon  your  chest,  and 
passes  his  hand  over  your  ribs  and  all  the 
muscles  from  the  neck  to  the  waist ;  he  rubs 
your  thighs,  pulls  your  legs  and  toes,  and 
twists  your  ankles;  lastly,  he  turns  you 
over,  back  uppermost,  and  leans  upon  all 
parts  of  your  back ;  runs  what  feels  very  like 
his  elbow  down  from  the  nape  of  your  neck 
between  your  shoulder-blades  as  far  as  the 
string  of  the  ''ap'on"  you  have  on;  pulls 
all  the  muscles  you  have  "  aft "  with  thumb 
and  finger,  as  one  stretches  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber;  pinches  your  calves;  and  with  a 
parting  wrench  of  the  left  leg,  lets  you  know 


you're  "done."  Being  "done,"  you  nt 
down  for  a  minute  or  two  till  the  "  washer" 
is  ready  for  you. 

He  waits  you  in  the  third  room,  or  court, 
or  back-kitchen,  or  yard,  or  whatever  is  the 
proper  name  for  it  He  will  seat  you  upon 
a  form,  cov^  you  all  over  with  CastiUan 
soap,  and  then  wash  you  with  warm  water. 
During  this  time,  he  will  most  likely  ques- 
tion you  after  his  kind,  thus : — 

"  This  your  first  bath,  sir?" 

"Yes." 

(Sneeringly.)    "  I  thought  so." 

"Why?" 

"  Why,  you're  so  alarmin'  dirty." 

(Uneasily.)  "Oh!  am  IP  Ididntknow 
that    I  have  a  bath  every  morning." 

"  What !  a  water-bath  P  " 

"Yes." 

"That  'counts  for  it— (^  amt  a  bath; 
you  might  take  that  sort  o'  bath  all  day, 
and  yet  be  as  dirty  as  a  chimney-sweep." 

Not  feeling  on  safe  ground,  you  dose  the 
conversation.  The  "  washer  "  requests  you 
to  stand  up,  empties  the  tub  of  warm  water 
in  which  you  have  been  washed  over  your 
head,  and  proceeds  to  behave  in  a  manner 
which  excites  a  suspicion,  on  your  part,  that 
something  unpleasant  is  coming.  He  begs 
you  will  stand  as  far  back  as  you  can ;  he 
then  catches  hold  of  a  gutta-percha  tube,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  that  part  of  a  watering- 
pot  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  while  the 
other  end  is  fastened  in  the  wall,  and  com- 
municates, you  have  a  horrid  fancy,  with  a 
tank  of  cold  water.  Your  fancy  has  not  de- 
ceived you,  for  in  a  moment  a  gelid  stream 
is  poured  over  feet  and  legs,  and  chest  and 
back,  and,  peradventure,  head.  This  sud- 
den attack  is  a  little  bewildering  at  first,  and 
takes  away  the  breath,  causing  any  remarks 
you  may  have  to  make  to  issue  forth  in  a 
broken  form,  accompanied  by  frequent  gasps ; 
but  before  it  is  over,  you  really  enjoy  it. 
You  are  now  sent  back  into  the.warm  rooms 
again ;  and  after  remaining  there  a  few  min- 
utes, until  you  become  dry,  you  make  your 
exit  by  the  door  by  which  you  entered. 
Your  clogs  or  pattens  are  now  taken  off; 
your  slippers  put  on;  a  fresh  "ap'on"  is 
tied  round  your  middle ;  your  sheet  is  thrown 
round  your  shoulders;  and  you  walk  up 
stairs  to  the  "lying-in-state"  room.  You 
fling  yourself  upon  an  ottoman,  throw  your 
sheet  off  your  chest  and  legs,  call  for  a  cigar 
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and  a  cup  of^  coffee,  and  believe  yourself  in 
Paradise.  The  sensations  you  experience 
are  indescribable.  So  far  from  feeling  the 
air  from  the  open  mndows  uncomfortable, 
you  delight  in  it;  you  feel  as  though  a 
"weight  had  fallen  from  mind  and  body.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  you  find  yourself  thor- 
oughly cooled ;  you  go  into  your  little  com- 
partment, dress  yourself,  recover  your  val- 
uables, descend  the  stairs,  put  off  your 
slippers,  put  on  your  shoes,  and  sally  forth 
in  an  ecstacy. 

But  as  no  one  with  the  fbll  complement 
of  wits  ever  goes  a  warfare  without  counting 
the  cost,  so  a  reasonable  being  takes  a  re- 
view of  the  charges  he  has  been  put  to  by 
his  bath ;  and  herein  the  man  whose  time  is 
money,  may  fairly  reckon  the  hours  he  spent 
For  my  part,  then,  I  entered  at  4  p.m.,  and 
though,  in  obedience  to  the  exhortation  of 
regulation  three,  I  drank  six  tumblers  of 
water  as  soon  as  my  body  became  moist, 
and  employed  all  the  means  I  could  think 
of  to  bring  on  a  perspiration,  it  was  six 
o'clock  before  I  showed  any  marked  symp- 
tom— ^indeed,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
pores  hadn't  been  forgotten  when  my  partic- 
ular skin  was  manufactured.  Those  supe- 
rior beings  who  know  all  about  the  Turkish 
bath  and  the  human  skin,  were  horrified  at 
the  state  of  my  hide,  I  dare  say,  and  thought 
I  must  be  a  personification  of  the  unclean 
thing ;  but  I  can  only  say,  that  if  it's  per- 
spiration they  want,  I've  plenty  of  that  for 
them.  Why,  half  an  hour's  fencing,  or 
stick-playing,  or  rowing,  makes  me  perspire 
ten  times  as  much  as  two  hours'  baking  in 
the  bath-room ;  and  I  humbly  submit  that 
there  may  be  persons  for  whom  perspiration 
from  exercise  is  more  healthy  than  from  ar- 
tificial heat.  I  was  two  hours  getting  into 
a  proper  state  for  shampooing  or  kneading ; 
I  had  to  wait  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  the  operator  was  ready  to  pinch,  press, 
rub,  and  twist  my  limbs ;  I  was  about  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour,  I  should  think, 
having  my  limbs  pinched,  pressed,  rubbed, 
and  twisted,  and  my  epidermis  peeled  off; 
I  had  to  wait  ten  minutes  before  I  was 
washed,  and  five  minutes  before  I  was  dry, 
to  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  seven  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  '*  lying-in-state  "  room ;  and  I 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  getting  cool 
and  dressing.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  had 
been  three  hoars  and  a  half  taking  my  bath; 
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and  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  a 
luxurious  point  of  view,  the  delicious  sensa- 
tions I  experienced  at  the  end,  and  for  at 
least  an  hour  after  it,  were  quite  worth  the 
while,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  I  very 
much  fear  it  was  time  wasted.  Moreover,  I 
had  expended  3^.  6d.  for  the  bath,  and  10(2. 
for  a  cigar  and  a  cup  of  coffee ;  not  that  the 
latter  disbursements  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  they  seemed  Turkish,  and  as  I  was 
in  for  it,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  the 
whole  Turkish  hog.  Certainly,  if  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  having  all  kinds  of  diseases 
and  paying  all  sorts  of  doctors'  bills,  and 
you  can  be  quit  of  both  diseases  and  doctors 
by  paying  4*.  4d,  a  week,  it  is  comparatively 
cheap ;  but  my  remarks  apply  to  those  who 
are  blessed  with  generally  good  health. 

Mr.  David  Urquhart,  a  prophet  who  has 
met  with  the  proverbial  treatment  of  proph- 
ets in  their  own  country,  is  the  great  advo- 
cate for  the  re-introduction  into  Britain  of 
the  Turkish  bath ;  I  say  re-introduction,  for 
if  I  read  Mr.  Urquhart's  book,  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  aright,  he  states  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
though  it  has  now  unhappily  died  out.  In- 
deed, Turkish  is  an  epithet  given  to  it  sim- 
ply because  it  is  in  Turkey  that  it  holds  its 
ground  tenaciously,  whilst  "civilization" 
has  banished  it  in  other  countries.  "  The 
result  of  progress,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  is 
filth."  Witness  the  baths  and  wash-houses, 
the  model  lodging-houses,  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  man  who  can  by  any  possibility 
do  so, "  tubs"  every  morning,  and  uses  flesh- 
brushes,  or  something  equivalent.  *  *  Pooh ! " 
says  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  adherents ;  "  my 
good  friend,  you're  a  born  idiot.  You  think 
the  use  of  water  is  to  wash  and  make  clean : 
not  a  bit  of  it  You  believe  with  Pindar 
that  &ptaTov  fih  iiiwp :  never  was  such  a  mis- 
take :  uptanv  fuv  hot  air.  It  is  that  which 
comes  out  of  a  man — ^which  is  in  him  and 
wants  to  come  out — ^that  defiles  him.  Per- 
spiration brings  that  out,  and  hot  air  brings 
on  perspiration;  thenwrc  hot  air!  Water 
is  all  very  well  for  ablution — that  is  to  say, 
to  wash  away  what  perspiration  has  elicited; 
but  for  every  other  purpose,  you  might  as 
well  drink  it,  and  say  you  were  cleansed. 
You,  madam,  whose  skin  is  so  fair  and 
transparent  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  that  the 
ignorant  would  liken  it  to  alabaster  from 
Taurus,  or  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Parofl, 
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"will  be  grieved  to  hear,  what  is  only  too  true, 
that  you  are  really  a  nasty  dirty  creature, 
and  that  the  laborer  who  perspires  freely  at 
his  work,  and  wears  his  shirt  for  a  whole 
week  long,  is  your  superior  in  cleanliness." 
Now,  I  am  no  physiologist,  but  if  perspira- 
tion be  the  summum  bonuntf  or  the  one  thing 
needful,  it  appears  to  my  simple  judgment 
perfectly  unnecessary  for  persons  in  health 
to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means ;  nature 
notoriously  adapts  herself  to  circumstances 
in  a  healthy  subject  There  are  natural 
perspirations  which  I  suppose  expel  secre- 
tions as  well  as  artificial  ones ;  and  if  the 
perspirer  take  care  to  use  ablution  after- 
wards, and  rub  off  his  epidermis  with  a 
glove,  or  fiesh-brush,  or  even  his  own  hand, 
I  confess  I  can't  see  how  he  should  fail  to 
be  as  clean  as  any  slip-shod  Turk  that  ever 
contented  himself  with  one  bath  a  week. 
And  as  for  Hummals,  I  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  back  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  after  a 
few  weeks'  training  in  his  own  style,  against 
any  three  Turkish  ffummdU — one  down, 
another  come  on — ^that  ever  perspired  in  a 
temperature  of  200°.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if,  as  Mr.  Urquhart  asserts, 
**  Rome  was  indebted  to  her  strigil  no  less 
than  to  her  sword  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,"  the  Turks  have  done  wrong  to  omit 
the  strigil  whilst  adopting  the  bath.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  bath  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  revive  "  the  sick  man : "  he  had  bet- 
ter try  the  strigiL 

If  Mr.  Urquhart  could  re-introduce  the  Ro- 
man or  Turkish  bath,  he  would  certainly  be 
a  great  benefactor,  for  it  would  be  putting  a 
great  luxury  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
He  believes  the  poor  might  obtain  the  bath 
at  about  twopence  a  head ;  but,  then,  how 
much  time  could  they  spare?  Even  were 
the  building  operatives  to  obtain  the  nine 
hours'  boon,  would  they  spend  three  and  a 
half  in  a  bath  ?  Mr.  Urquhart  is  confident 
that  the  baths  would  supersede  the  gin-pal- 
aces. What  a  blessing  were  this  to  all  but 
distillers !  For  my  part,  I'm  afraid  the  gin- 
drinkers  would  have  their  bath  and  their 
*'  blue-ruin,"  too,  just  as  those  who  should  set 
them  an  example  have  their  Turkish  bath 
and  their  claret.  Mr.  Urquhart  declares  that 
it  is  not  Islamism  which  prevents  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  but  the  bath.  *  *  In  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  their  worst  times,"  he  says, 
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"there  was  neither  blue-ruin  nor  double 
stout : "  of  course,  because  they  had  the  hot- 
air  bath. 

That  the  Turkish  bath  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, cutaneous  eruptions,  etc. — ^who  have 
too  much  fat,  who  take  little  or  no  exercise, 
who  seldom  perspire,  and  who  can  afford  to 
pay  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  time,  for  an  exquisite  in- 
dulgence— ^I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  my- 
self cured  a  cold,  and  received  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  intense  gratification  from  it ; 
but  that  I'm  an  unclean  person  if  I  don't 
have  one  once  a  week  at  least,  I'll  not  ac- 
knowledge; and  I  can  honestly  state  that 
I  wasn't  at  all  staggered,  as  they  say  yon 
ought  to  be,  at  the  immense  quantity  of  dirt 
which  accompanies  your  epidermis;  there 
wasn't  so  much  as  I  expected.  You  may  say 
that  I  must  have  expected  a  great  deal  then ; 
in  fact,  the  attendant  did  observe  that  I  came 
with  rather  exaggerated  notions ;  but  so  it 
was.  I  was  perfectly  contented  with  my 
state  of  cleanliness,  considering  that  I  live 
in  London. 

There  is  an  experiment  now  at  Bradford, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Turkish  bath  for  working- 
men,  and  very  successful,  I  believe  it  has 
hitherto  been.  It  will  have  already  appeared, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  there  is  but  one 
part  of  the  bath  which  cannot  well  be  per- 
formed by  yourself-^that  is,  the  shampooing. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  a  whole  family 
going  together,  and  shampooing  one  another. 
It  is  this  Bradford  bath,  I  think,  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  a  lecture  delivered  some  short 
time  since  by  a  medical  gentleman  at  Shef- 
field, who  assures  his  audience  that,  after 
long  continuance  in  the  taking  of  Turkish 
baths,  the  human  body  becomes  positively 
**  fragrant ; "  so  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
Breidenbach's  Wood  Violet  is  superseded  by 
Bouquet  de  Nigre  au  Naiurel,  or  Double  Ex' 
trait  de  Mille  Eommei,  The  same  medical 
authority  states,  that  the  Turkish  bath  will 
cure  consumption,  if  it  is  not  too  far  advanced. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  that  may  be ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  Turkish  bath  is  more  pleasant  thaa 
cod-Uver  oil,  even  with  orange  wine ;  and  if 
I  were  phthisical,  as  Medicus  says  ho  was,  I 
would  certainly  try  it.  It  is  worth  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Consumption  HospitaL 
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From  All  the  Tear  Bound. 
A  LETTEk  IN  BLACK. 

A  FLOATING  on  the  fragrant  flood 

Of  summer,  fuller  hour  by  hour, 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  the  bud, 

Crowned  by  the  glory  of  the  flower. 
My  spirits  with  the  season  flowed ; 

The  air  was  all  a  breathing  balm ; 
The  lake  so  softly  sapphire  glowed ; 

The  mountains  lay  in  royal  calm. 

Green  leaves  were  lusty,  roses  blushed 

For  pleasure  in  the  golden  time ; 
The  birds  through  all  their  feathers  flushed 

For  gladness  of  their  marriage  prime. 
Languid,  among  the  lilies  I  threw 

Me  down,  for  coolness,  'mid  the  sheen, 
Heaven  one  large  smile  of  brooding  blue, 

Earth  one  large  smile  of  basking  green. 

A  rich  suspended  shower  of  g^ld 

Hung  o'er  roe,  my  laburnum  crown  t 
Ton  look  up  heavenward,  and  behold. 

It  glows,  and  comes  in  glory  down  1 
There,  as  my  thoughts  of  greenness  grew 

To  fruitage  of  a  leafy  dream. 
There,  friend,  your  letter  thrilled  me  through. 

And  all  the  summer  day  was  dim. 

The  world,  so  pleasant  to  the  sight, 

So  full  of  voices  blithe  and  brave. 
With  all  her  lamps  of  beauty  alight 

With  life  1  I  had  forgot  the  grave. 
And  there  it  opened  at  my  feet, 

Revealing  a  familiar  face, 
Upturned,  my  whitened  look  to  meet. 

And  very  patient  in  its  place. 

Mv)>oor  bereaven  friend,  I  know 

Not  how  to  word  it,  but  would  bring 
A  little  solace  for  your  woe, 

A  little  love  for  comforting, 
And  yet  the  best  that  I  can  say 

Will  only  help  to  sum  your  loss, 
I  can  but  lif^  my  look,  and  pray 

God  help  my  friend  to  bear  his  cross. 

I  have  felt  something  of  jour  smart. 

And  lost  the  dearest  thing  e'er  wound 
In  love  about  a  human  heart ; 

I,  too,  have  life-roots  nnderground. 
From  out  my  soul  hath  leapt  a  cry 

For  help,  nor  God  himself  could  save ; 
And  tears  still  run  that  naught  will  dry 

Save  death's  hand  with  the  dust  o'  the  grave. 

God  knows,  and  we  may  some  day  know. 

These  hidden  secrets  of  his  love ; 
But  now  the  stillness  stuns  us  so, 

Darkly  as  in  a  dream  we  move. 
The  glad  life-pulses  come  and  go. 

Over  our  head  and  at  our  feet ; 
Soft  airs  are  sighing  something  low. 

The  flowers  are  saying  something  sweet, 

And  'tis  a  merry  world ;  the  lark 

Is  singing  over  the  green  com ; 
Only  the  house  and  heart  are  dark ! 

Only  the  human  world  forlorn  I 


There,  in  her  bridal-chamber,  lies 
A  dear  bed-fellow,  all  in  white ; 

That  purple  shadow  under  oyes 
Where  star-fire  swam  in  liquid  night 

Sweet,  8lip|>ery  silver  of  her  talk. 

And  music  of  her  laugh  so  dear. 
Heard  in  home-ways  and  wedded  walk. 

For  many  and  many  a  ^Iden  year; 
The  singing  soul  and  shinmg  face, 

Daisy-like  glad,  by  roughest  road. 
Gone  1  with  a  thousand  deamesses 

That  hid  themselves  for  us  and  glowed. 

The  waiting  angel,  patient  wife. 

All  through  the  battle  at  our  side. 
That  smiled  her  sweetness  on  our  strife 

For  gain,  and  it  was  sanctified ! 
When  waves  of  trouble  beat  breast-high, 

And  the  heart  sank,  she  poured  a  balm 
That  stilled  them,  and  the  saddest  sky 

Made  clear  and  starry  with  her  calm. 

And  when  the  world,  with  harvest  ripe. 

In  all  its  golden  fulness  lay. 
And  God,  it  seemed,  saw  fit  to  wipe, 

Even  on  earth,  our  tears  away, — 
The  good,  true  heart  that  bravely  won, 

Must  smile  up  in  our  face,  and  fall : 
And  all  our  happy  days  are  done, 

And  this  the  end  1    And  is  this  all  1 

The  bloom  of  bliss,  the  secret  glow. 

That  clothed  without,  and  inly  curled, — 
All  gone.    We  are  left  shivering  now. 

Naked  to  the  wide  open  world. 
A  shrivelled,  withered  world  it  is. 

And  sad,  and  miserably  cold : 
Where  be  its  vaunted  braveries  ? 

'Tis  gray,  and  miserably  old. 
Our  joy  was  all  a  drunken  dream : 

This  is  the  truth  at  waking.    We 
Are  swept  out  rootless  b^  the  stream 

And  current  of  calamity. 
Out  on  some  lone,  and  shoreless  sea 

Of  solitude,  so  vast  and  deep. 
As  in  a  wron^  Eternity, 

Where  God  is  not,  or  gone  to  sleep. 

My  friend,  I  see  you  with  your  cup 

Of  tears  and  trembling,  see  you  sit. 
And  long  to  help  you  drink  it  up. 

With  useless  longings  infinite- 
Sit,  rocking  the  old  mournful  thought, 

That  on  the  heart's  blood  will  be  nursed. 
Unless  the  blessed  tears  be  brought. 

Unless  the  cloudy  sorrows  burst. 

The  little  ones  are  gone  to  rest. 

And  for  a  while  uiey  will  not  miss 
The  mother-wings  above  the  nest. 

But  down  a  dream  they  feel  her  kiss ; 
And  in  their  sleep  will  sometimes  start. 

And  toss  wild  arms  for  her  caress. 
With  moanings  that  must  thrill  a  heart 

la  heaven  with  divine  distress. 

And  sorrow  on  your  threshold  stands. 
The  Dark  Ladye  in  glooming  pall ; 

I  see  her  take  you  by  the  hands, 
I  feel  her  shadow  over  alL 
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Hers  is  no  warm  and  tender  clasp : 
With  silence  solemn  as  the  night's. 

And  veiled  face,  and  mighty  grasp* 
She  loads  her  chosen  up  the  heights. 

The  cloudj  crags  are  cold  and  graj, 

You  cannot  scale  them  without  scars^ 
A  many  martyrs,  by  the  way, 

Who  never  reached  her  tower  of  stars  I 
But  there  Iier  beauty  shall  be  seen. 

Her  glittering  face  so  proudly  pure. 
And  all  her  majesty  of  mien, 

And  all  her  guerdon  shall  be  sure. 

Well.    'Tis  not  written  Grod  will  give 

To  his  beloved  only  rest ; 
The  hard  life  of  the  Cross  they  live,— 

They  strive,  and  suffer,  and  are  blessed. 
The  feet  must  bleed  to  reach  their  throne ; 

The  brow  will  bum  before  it  bear 
One  of  the  crowns  that  may  be  won 

By  workers  for  immortal  wear. 

Dear  friend,  life  beats,  though  buried  'neath 

Its  long  black  vault  of  ni^ht ;  and  see. 
There  trembles,  through  this  dark  of  death. 

Starlight  of  immorrality. 
And  yet  shall  dawn  the  eternal  day, 

To  kiss  the  eyes  of  them  that  sleep ; 
And  Ho  shall  wipe  all  tears  away 

From  tired  eyes  of  them  that  weep. 

'Tis  something  for  the  poor  bereaven. 

In  such  a  weary  world  of  care. 
To  feci  that  wo  have  friends  in  heaven  : 

Who  helped  us  here,  may  aid  us  there. 
These  yearnings  for  them  set  our  arc 

Of  being  widening  more  and  more. 
In  circling  sweep,  through  outer  dark. 

To-day  more  perfect  than  before. 

So  much  was  left  unsaid,  the  soul 

Must  live  in  other  worlds  to  be ; 
On  earth  wo  cannot  grasp  the  whole. 

For  that  Love  has  eternity. 
Love  deep  as  death,  and  rich  as  rest ; 

Love  that  was  love  with  all  Love's  might ; 
Level  to  needs  the  lowliest, 

Will  not  be  less  love  at  full-height. 

Though  earthly  forms  be  far  apart. 

Spirit  to  spirit  may  be  nigher ; 
The  music  chord  the  same  at  heart. 

Though  one  should  range  an  octare  higher. 
Eyes  watch  us  tliat  we  cannot  see ; 

Lips  warn  us  which  we  may  not  kiss ; 
They  wait  for  us,  and  starrily 

Lean  towards  us  from  heaven's  lattices. 

We  cannot  see  them  face  to  face ; 

But  love  is  nearness,  and  they  love 
Us  yer,  nor  change  with  change  of  place. 

In  their  more  human  world  above, 
Where  love,  once  leal,  hath  never  ceased. 

And  dear  eyes  never  lose  their  shine. 
And  there  shall  be  a  marriage  feast 

Where  Christ  shall  once  more  make  the  wine. 
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LONGINGS. 

E.  K.  E. 

A  KARBOW  path  that  wanders  through  the  wood. 
Which  stretches  far  away  for  many  a  rood 
Of  ancient  oaks  and  knolls,  where  old  oaks 
stood. 

A  pathway  bordered  with  sweet  wild-wood  flow- 
ers. 

Where  birds  with  rainbow  plumage  dart  for 
hours, 

Where  cannot  enter  aught  that  discontents  or 
sours. 

Bright  patches  of  blue  sky  far  o*er  our  heads. 
With  sunlight  slanting  on  the  rocks  in  shi^ds. 
And  on  the  moss  where  never  footstep  treads. 

The  golden  sunlight  purpling  all  the  leaves. 
The  trunks  and  branches  crusted  brown  like 

sheaves 
Of  wheat,  now  ripening  in  the  old  barn's  eaTes. 

The  Indian  summer  haze  that  streams  o'er  land. 
That  streaks  with  gold  the  ocean's  countless  sand. 
All  marvels  are  of  God's  almighty  hand. 

The  sunlight  streaming  through  my  heart  to-d^. 
And  glancing  all  adown  life's  vista  way, 
The  bourne  to  which  my  wandering  thoughts  all 
stray. 

The  deep,  swift  river  faintly,  darkly  seen. 

On  whose  dread  shores  my  feet  have  nearly  been* 

The  land  beyond  with  all  its  pastures  green. 

The  land  of  Beulah  with  its  streams  so  fair. 
And  with  its  sweet,  its  balmy,  heavenly  air, 
My  soul  it  pants  and  longeth  to  be  there. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  and  cannot  se^ 
My  earthly  hopes  are  quickly  leaving  me. 
My  spirit  take,  O  Father  !  unto  Thee. 
August  12,  1860.  — iV.  r.  Evening  PotL 


EUGENIE. 
She  I  met  on  Margate  jetty 
Was  a  subject  fit  for  Etty. 
He  who  painted  Judah's  daughter. 
As  she  roused  her  tribe  to  slaughter. 
Only  could  have  told  us  how 
Those  dark  eyes  divinely  glow. 

Night  came,  and  there  I  stood  alone. 
Listening  to  the  North  Sea's  moan. 
Not  for  me  the  coming  morrow 
Could  bring  relief  from  sudden  sorrow : 
I  must  go,  and  she'll  forget  me. 
Though  wo  met  on  Iklargate  jetty. 

The  moon  sloped  down  into  the  sea. 

The  cold  salt  spray  washed  over  me. 

To  my  ear  there  came  a  cry — 

As  of  some  one  standing  by — 

*'  You  old  fool  I  your  dream  give  over, 

Tott've  a  wife,  and  she  a  lover  I " 
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From  The  Times. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO. 

To  Vie  Editor  : — Snt — ^Having  been  ap- 
plied to  some  time  since  to  join  in  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  would 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  prevailing  habit  of  to- 
bacco smoking,  I  declined  to  do  so;  first, 
because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  such  a 
committee  would  be  very  competent  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  this  khid ;  and,  secondly, 
because  even  if  they  were  so,  I  did  not  see 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  Parliament  to 
follow  up  by  any  act  of  legislation  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  might  have  arrived. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  no  trifling  importance,  and 
well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  society.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  that  I  now  venture  to 
address  to  you  the  following  observations : 

The  empyreumatio  oil  of,  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced by  distillation  of  that  herb  at  a  tem- 
perature above  that  of  boiling  water.  One 
or  two  drops  of  this  oil  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal)  placed  on  the  tongue,  will  kill 
a  cat  in  a  few  minutes.  A  certain  quantity 
of  oil  must  always  be  circulating  in  the  blood 
of  the  habitual  smoker,  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  effects  of  it  on  the  system  can 
be  merely  negative.  Still  I  am  not  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
that,  tmder  all  circumstances,  and  to  how- 
ever moderate  an  extent  it  be  practised,  the 
smoking  qf  tobacco  is  prejudiciaL  The  first 
effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the 
nervous  system.  It  allays  the  pains  of  hun- 
ger, and  relieves  the  uneasy  feelings  pro- 
duced by  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  To 
the  soldier  who  has  passed  the  night  in  the 
trenches  before  a  beleagured  town,  with  only 
a  distant  prospect  of  breakfast  when  the 
morning  has  arrived ;  to  the  sailor,  contend- 
ing with  the  elements  in  a  storm ;  to  the 
laborer,  after  a  hard  day's  work ;  to  the^trav- 
eller  in  an  uncultivated  region,  with  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  food,  the  use  of  a  cigar 
or  tobacco  pipe  may  be  not  only  a  grateful 
indulgence,  but  really  beneficiaL  But  the 
occasional  use  of  it  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  very  different  matter  firom  the 
habit  of  constantly  smoking  which  prevails 
in  certain  classes  of  society  at  the  present 
day. 
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The  effects  of  this  habit,  are,  indeed,  va- 
rious, the  difference  depending  on  difference 
of  constitution,  and  difference  in  the  mode 
of  life  otherwise.  But,  from  the  best  obser- 
vations which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on 
the  subject,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there 
are  very  few  who  do  not  suffer  harm  from  it, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  earliest 
symptoms  are  manifested  in  the  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system.  A  large  proportion 
of  habitual  smokers  are  rendered  lazy  and 
listless,  indisposed  to  bodily  and  incapable 
of  much  mental  exertion.  Others  suffer 
from  depression  of  the  spirits,  amounting  to 
hypochondriasis,  which  smoking  relieves  for 
a  time,  though  it  aggravates  the  evil  after- 
ward. Occasionally  there  is  a  general  ner- 
vous excitability  which,  though  very  much 
less  in  degree,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
delirium  tremens  of  drunkards.  I  have 
known  many  individuals  to  suffer  from  se- 
vere nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one,  some- 
times in  another  part  of  the  body. 

Almost  the  worst  case  of  neuralgia  that 
ever  came  under  my  observation,  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  consulted  the  late  Dr. 
Bright  and  myself.  The  pains  were  univer- 
sal and  never  absent ;  but  during  the  night 
they  were  especially  intense,  so  as  almost 
wholly  to  prevent  sleep.  Neither  the  patient 
himself  nor  his  medical  attendant  had  any 
doubts  that  the  disease  was  to  be  attributed 
to  his  former  habit  of  smoking,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  which  he  slowly  and  gradually 
recovered.  An  eminent  surgeon,  who  has  a 
great  experience  in  ophthalmic  diseases,  be- 
lieves that  in  some  instances,  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  blindness  from  amaurosis  to 
excess  in  tobacco  smoking,  the  connection  of 
the  two  being  pretty  well  established  in  one 
case  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  practice  being 
left  off,  the  sight  of  the  patient  was  gradu- 
ally restored.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
refer  to  other  symptoms  indicating  deficient 
power  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  smok- 
ers are  liable ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  do  so ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  which 
I  would  rather  leave  them  to  imagine  for 
themselves  than  undertake  the  description 
of  them  myself  in  writing. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  nervous  system.  In  many 
instances  there  is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  ap- 
petite for  food,  the  imperfect  state  of  the  di- 
gestion being  soon  rendered  manifest  by  the 
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loss  of  flesh  and  the  sallow  countenance.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  other  diseases  may  not 
follow  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  food, 
continued  during  a  long  period  of  time.  So 
many  causes  are  in  operation  in  the  human 
body  which  may  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree to  the  production  of  organic  changes  in 
it,  that  it  is  only  in  some  instances  we  can  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  a  disease  that  proves  mortal  has  orig- 
,  inated.  From  cases  however,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  and  from  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  can- 
not entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  we  could  obtain 
accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  we  should 
find  that  the  value  of  life  in  inveterate  smok- 
ers is  considerably  below  the  average.  Nor 
is  this  opinion  in  any  degree  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  individuals  who  in 
spite  of  the  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  live 
to  be  old,  and  without  any  material  derange- 
ment of  the  health ;  analogous  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  being  met  with  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
tobacco  smoking  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  what  are  commonly  called  the  lower 
grades  of  society.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
that  any  one  who  wished  to  be  considered  as 
a  gentleman  was  addicted  to  it.  But  ^since 
the  war  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the 
consequent  substitution  of  the  cigar  for  the 
tobacco  pipe,  the  case  has  been  entirely  al- 
tered. The  greatest  smokers  at  the  present 
time  are  to  be  found,  not  among  those  who 
live  by  their  bodily  labor,  but  among  those 
who  are  more  advantageously  situated,  who 
have  better  opportunities  of  education,  and 
of  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
should  constitute  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtfulmembers  of  the  community.  Nor 
is  the  practice  confined  to  grown-up  men. 
Boys,  even  at  the  best  schools,  get  the  habit 
of  smoking,  because  they  think  it  manly  and 
fashionable  to  do  so;  not  nnfrequently  be- 
cause they  have  the  example  set  them  by 
their  tutors,  and  partly  because  there  is  no 
friendly  voice  to  warn  them  as  to  the  spe- 
cial ill  consequences  to  which  it  may  give 
rise  where  the  process  of  growth  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  the  organs  are  not  yet  frdly 
developed. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  the 
habit  of  smoking  as  it  exists  among  us  at 


the  present  time.  But  still  a  graver  questioa 
remains  to  be  considered.  What  will  be 
the  result  if  this  habit  be  continued  by  fu- 
ture generations  P  It  is  but  too  true  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  u|ion  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.  We 
may  here  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the 
Red  Indians  of  America.  An  intelligent 
American  physician  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  re- 
markable people :  One  generation  of  them 
became  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  firewater. 
They  have  a  degenerate  and  comparatively 
imbecile  progeny,  who  indulge  in  the  same 
vicious  h^bit  with  their  parents.  Their  prog- 
eny is  still  more  degenerate,  and  after  a  few 
generations  the  race  ceases  altogether.  We 
may  also  take  warning  from  the  history  of  an« 
other  nation,  who,  some  few  centuries  ago, 
while  the  banners  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom,  but  who 
since  then,  having  become  more  addicted  to 
tobacco  smoking  than  any  of  the  European 
nations,  are  now  the  lazy  and  lethargic  Turks, 
held  in  contempt  by  all  civilized  communities. 

In  thus  placing  together  the  consequences 
of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
that  in  ^e  use  of  tobacco,  I  would  be  very 
sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  regarding  these 
two  kinds  of  intemperance  to  be  in  an  equal 
degree  pernicious  and  degrading. 

The  inveterate  tobacco-smoker  may  be 
stupid  and  lazy,  and  the  habit  to  which  he 
is  addicted  may  gradually  tend  to  shorten 
his  life  and  deteriorate  his  offspring,  but  the 
dram-drinker  is  quarrelsome,  mischievous, 
and  often  criminaL  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  gin  that  the  bxirglar  and  murderer  become 
fitted  for  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken. The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
dram-drinking  is,  that  it  induces  disease, 
which  carries  the  poor  wretch  prematurely  to 
the  grave,  and  rids  the  world  of  the  nuisance. 
But  unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  what  is  wanting  in  quality  is  made  up 
in  quantity.  There  are  checks  on  these  evil 
habits  which  there  are  not  on  the  other.  The 
dram-drinker,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  term, 
the  drunkard,  is  held  to  be  a  noxious  animaL 
He  is  an  outcast  from  all  decent  society, 
while  there  is  no  such  exclusion  for  the  most 
assiduous  smoker. 

The  comparison  of  the  efiects  of  tobacco 
with  those  of  alcohol  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  much  wider  question  than  that 
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with  which  I  set  oat.  In  all  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  mankind  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  certain 
vegetable  productions,  not  as  contributing 
to  nourishment,  but  on  account  of  their  hay- 
ing some  peculiar  influence  as  stimulants  or 
sedatives  (or  in  some  other  way)  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  Tobacco,  alcohol,  the  Indian 
hemp,  the  kava  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
the  Paraguay  tea,  coffee,  and  even  tea,  belong 
to  this  category'.  A  disposition  so  universal 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  instinct,  and 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
within  certain  limits,  the  indulgence  of  the 
instinct  is  useful.  But  we  must  not  abuse 
our  instincts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rules  which  man,  as  a  responsible 
being,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
others,  is  bound  to  observe.  Even  such  mod- 
erate agents  as  tea  and  coffee,  taken  in  ex- 
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cess,  are  prejudicial.  How  much  more  so 
are  tobacco  and  alcohol,  tending,  as  they  do, 
not  only  to  the  degradation  of  the  in^vid- 
ual,  but  to  that  of  future  generations  of  our 
species. 

If  tobacco-smokers  would  limit  themselves 
to  the  occasional  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
tites, they  would  do  little  harm  either  to 
themselves  or  others;  but  there  is  always 
danger  that  a  sensual  habit  once  begun  may 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  that  danger  is  never 
so  great  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not 
compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  their  situa- 
tion, to  be  actively  employed.  For  such  per- 
sons the  prudent  course  is  to  abstain  £rom 
smoking  altogether. 

Trusting  that  you  and  your  readers  will 
excuse  me  for  having  occupied  so  large  a 
space  in  your  columns. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Aug.  27.  B.  C.  Brodib. 


On  Tuesday  forenoon,  says  the  Inverness  Cou- 
rier, a  gentleman  drove  to  the  door  of  the  com- 
fortable ion  or  hotel  known  as  the  Grant's  Arms, 
in  the  centre  of  the  open  square  which  consti- 
tutes the  village  of  Grantown,  the  capital  of 
Strathspey.  He  obtained  audience  of  the  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Glass,  and  said  ho  wished  to  engage 
the  whole  house  that  night  for  a  newly  married 
couple  and  their  suite.  The  worthy  hostess  de- 
murred, as  she  might  thus  exclude  some  of  her 
best  customers ;  but  the  applicant  was  very  civil 
as  well  urgent,  and  gave  assurance  that  the  partv 
was  "  highly  respectable."  There  was  no  dif- 
ference as  to  terms,  and  Mrs.  Glass  was  told 
that  she  would  be  glad  afterward  to  know  that 
she  had  stretched  a  point  to  accommodate  the 
party.  In  these  circumstances  an  arrangement 
was  come  to,  and  the  occupants  of  the  house  at 
the  time  were  politely  requested  to  board  out  for 
the  night.  The  principals  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing—  apparently  quiet  people,  satisfied  with 
evcrv  thing  and  everybodv  about  them.  In  a 
newly  married  couple  such  equanimitv  might 
have'becn  expected,  but  thb  part  of  the  affair 
was  evidently  a  hoax,  and  had  only  the  effect  of 
raising  conjectures  as  to  who  the  party  might  be, 
but  on  this  point  all  the  attendants  were  dumb. 
Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  carriages  were 
at  the  door,  and  the  strangers  took  their  seats. 
All  being  ready  to  start,  Mrs.  Glass  was  called 
for,  and  Lord  Churchill  complimented  her  on 
the  cleanliness  and  order  of  her  establishment. 
The  strangers,  he  said,  had  been  very  comfort- 


able, and  the  ladj  said  she  had  never  slept  more 
soundlv  in  her  life.  "  I  may  now  tell  you,"  said 
his  lordship,  as  the  principal  carriage  drove  away, 
"  that  you  have  been  entertaining  her  most  gra- 
cious majesty  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort. 
Thev  do  not  wish  this  to  be  known,  however, 
until  about  ten  minutes  after  they  have  left." 
The  rojal  party  then  drove  toward  Castle  Grant, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  who,  how- 
ever, is  at  present  at  Balmacaan,  in  Glen-Urqu- 
hart.  They  could  not  have  done  more  than 
drive  round  the  park,  as  the  carria^s  passed 
back  through  Grantown  and  took  the  road  to 
Tomintoul  before  the  people  recovered  from 
their  surprise  at  hearing  oy  whom  they  had 
been  visited. 


Thb  Bonapabtist  Claqubl  at  Naples. — 
It  seems  that  one  can  sing,  as  well  as  dance,  on 
a  volcano.  For  instance,  the  imperial  c/agu«tini, 
in  the  pay  of  the  Bonapartes,  are  trying  to  get  at 
Naples  a  new  song,  entitled,  "Mural  pour  la 
Patrie."  They  sing  it  with  a  sreat  deal  of 
warmth,  but  can  get  very  few  of  Uie  natives  to 
join  in  the  chorus.  Apparently,  the  Neapolitans 
do  not  think  Mnrat  worth  a  song. — Punch. 


A  Latin  Root. — Why  is  an  Irishman's- din- 
ner always  ready  1 

Because  (says  the  spirit  of  Murphy,  speaking 
through  a  whiskey  Mledium)  it's  "  Semper  pra- 
ties."— Punch. 
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From  Ch«mben*8  Journal. 
THE  LATE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun — a  total  eclipse — ^is 
the  grandest  spectacle  in  nature ;  yet  nature 
gives  us  many  grand  spectacles.  The  ocean 
in  its  various  moods,  and  especially  in  the 
tempest;  the  river  rushing  into  rapids,  and 
descending  in  falls ;  the  volcano  in  eruption ; 
the  thunder-storm  on  the  lonely  moor ;  the 
prairie  on  fire ;  the  falling  avalanche — ^these 
and  others  are  impressive  sights  to  witness, 
and  imprint  themselves  on  the  memory  for- 
ever ;  but  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  exceeds 
them  all  in  magnificence,  and  has  one  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime  which  all  lack — the  per- 
fect and  profound  silence  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. 

In  a  partial  eclipse,  much  of  this  grandeur 
is  absent.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  total  ob- 
scuration, when  the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  extin- 
guished, and  the  earth  wholly  deprived  of  its 
light — ^when  the  moon,  black  as  Erebus,  yet 
girdled  with  glory,  fills  the  eye,  and  starlight 
suddenly  usurps  the  throne  of  noon — ^that 
the  scene  is  at  all  overwhelming.  It  is  the 
sudden  and  peculiar  darkness  to  which  we 
and  all  nature  are  consigned  which  is  so  im- 
pressive. The  period  of  darkness,  though 
brief,  is  one  of  intense,  of  appalling  solemnity, 
such  as  makes  strong  men  tremble,  and  un- 
believing men  fall  down  and  worship.  The 
fact  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  under 
circumstances  of  a  favorable  character,  is  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  increases  the  deep 
interest  which  attends  it.  An  eclipse  of  the 
kind,  it  is  true,  often  takes  place,  but  more 
frequently  by  far  in  distant  and  inaccessible 
regions,  than  in  such  as  are  convenient  of 
resort.  No  less  than  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years  elapsed  between  one  total 
solsir  eclipse  and  the  next  after  it  in  Lon- 
dan ;  and  not  a  single  event  of  the  kind  will 
have  occurred  in  Paris  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  solar  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  July  last 
had  been  looked  forward  to  by  astronomers 
with  much  interest,  as  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy that  could  possibly  occur,  it  being 
calculated  that  the  period  of  total  darkness 
would,  on  that  occasion,  approach  very  near 
the  utmost  limit  of  its  possible  continuance, 
the  sun  being  at  its  furthest  point  from  the 
earth — when  its  apparent  diameter  is  least^ — 
on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  the  moon  at  its 
nearest  point  to  the  earth — ^when  its  appar- 


ent diameter  is  greatest — on  the  20th  of  that 
month ;  so  that  the  period  of  total  obscura- 
tion would  be  about  three  minutes  and  a  half. 
It  had  its  principal  interest,  however,  for 
science  in  the  curious  and  remarkable  rose- 
colored  protuberances  *  said  to  have  been 
first  noticed  in  the  eclipse  of  1706,  and  re- 
observed  on  many  subsequent  similar  occa- 
sions, the  nature  of  which  has  created  so 
much  speculation  in  the  philosophic  world ; 
for  it  was  thought  that  if  this  could  be  satis- 
factorily decided,  it  would  lead  to  important 
discoveries  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it— ^  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  but  with  regard  to 
which  we  know  little — as  well  as  to  the  solu- 
tion of  other  problems  in  optics  and  physics. 
With  the  usual  indifierence  of  Sol,  however, 
to  the  gratification  and  convenience  of  Brit- 
ish astronomers,  it  was  found  that  the  total 
eclipse  would  only  be  visible  for  Europe  in 
the  north-east  of  Spain. 

It  appears  to  have  first  occurred  to  Pro- 
fessor Airy,  our  own  astronomer  royal,  to 
whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  his 
many  labors  in  the  cause  of  science,  that  a 
united  expedition  of  British  philosophers, 
and  of  such  scientific  men  of  other  countries 
as  might  desire  to  associate  themselves  with 
them  on  the  occasion,  might  be  advantage- 
oujily  undertaken  into  Spain,  if  the  Spanish 
government  could  be  induced  to  give  its 

*  "  It  appears  to  be  agreed  generally  among  as- 
tronomers*' says  Dr.  Lardner,  "that  the  emana- 
tions allaaed  to  are  solar,  and  not  lunar.  If  the^ 
be  admitted,  then,  to  be  solar,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  imaetne  them  to  be  solid  matter,  notwith- 
standing tne  apparent  constancy  of  their  form  in 
the  brief  interval  during  which,  at  an^'  one  time, 
thev  are  visible,  for  the  entire  duration  of  their 
visibtlitv  has  never  yet  been  so  much  as  four  min- 
utes. To  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  solar 
mountains  projecting  above  the  lunar  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  sun,  and  rising  to  the  height  in  the 
exterior  and  non-luminous  atmosphere  forming  the 
corona  necessary  to  explain  their  appearance,  we 
must  suppose  their  height  to  amount  to  nearly  a 
twentietu  part  of  the  sun's  diameter— that  is,'  to 
44,000  miles. 

'  '•  The  fact  that  they  are  gaseous,  and  not  solid 
matter  appears,  therefore,  to  be  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  their  enormous  magnitude,  the  great 
height  above  the  suiface  of  the  sun  at  which  they 
arc  placed,  their  faint  degree  of  illumination,  an*d 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  sometimes  detached 
at  their  base  from  the  visible  limb  of  the  sun. 
These  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  theso 
remarkable  appearances  are  produced  by  cloudy 
masses,  of  extreme  tenuity,  supported  and  proba- 
bly produced  in  an  extensive  spherical  shell  of  non- 
luminous  gaseous  matter,  surrounding  and  rising 
above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  to  a  great 
altitude." 
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•ancdoii  and  aid.  Further  consideration, 
conference,  and  correspondenee,  confirmed 
the  expediency  of  the  prefect ;  and  the  pro- 
fetaor  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  Lwd 
John  Russell,  the  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affiurs,  requesting  his  lordship's  inter- 
cession to  this  end  with  the  Spanish  author- 
ities. His  lordship  seems  to  have  readily 
complied  with  the  request,  and  in  due  time 
transmitted  to  ^e  astronomer-royal  a  copy 
of  the  following  communication,  addressed 
to  the  foreign  secretary  in  reply  :— 

"  Spanish  Leoation,  Lokdok,  May  31, 1860. 

•*Mt  Lobd,  —  The  goyemment  of  my 
queen,  my  august  sovereign,  transmitted  to 
me,  on  the  12th  inst.,  a  despatch,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

**  *  With  the  objeet  of  enabling  foreign 
astronomers  to  studv  with  facility  in  Spam 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  take 
place  on  the  16th  (^  Julj  next,  her  majesty's 
government  has  determmed  that  all  of  them 
shall  be  allowed  to  bring  into  the  kingdom, 
free  of  import  duties,  the  apparatus  or  in- 
struments they  desire  to  have :  such  as  one 
or  two  chronometers ;  a  large  telescope  on  a 
stand,  which  may  be  either  refractor  or  one 
with  a  mirror  instead  of  a  lens ;  a  theodolite, 
or  sextant  |  photographic  apparatus ;  mete- 
orological instruments,  such  as  a  barometer, 
thermometer,  etc.;  each  importer  jHroving 
his  quality  as  a  foreigner  by  means  of  his 
passports,  and  giving  security  for  the  amount 
of  the  import  duty  of  the  said  instruments 
until  their  re-exportation;  the  custom  houses 
of  Santander,  tiilboa,  San  Sebastian,  Yrun, 
Eligondo,  La  Junguera,  Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, Castellon,  and  Valencia,  being  em- 
powered for  the  introduction  of  the  same. 
Instructions  also  have  been  given  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  provinces  in  which  that  phe- 
nomenon will  be  most  remarkable,  that  they 
afibrd  to  the  said  astronomers  edl  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  their  power  to 
carry  their  observations  into  effect,  and  that 
they  cause  the  same  to  be  done  by  the  al- 
calaes  and  other  functicmaries  and  servants 
of  the  administration  in  the  places  of  their 
respective  territorv.  The  rectors  also  of  the 
umversities  of  Valladolid,  Oviedo,  Valencia, 
Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  have  been  directed 
to  appoint  each  of  them  a  professor  of  the 
frculty  of  exact  sciences,  who  shall  furnish 
the  astronomers  and  scientific  commissions 
with  whatever  information  they  may  want  in 
reference  to  the  means  of  best  carrying  their 
observations  into  effect' 

'*  I  communicate  the  above  to  your  excel- 
kiey  bj  royal  order,  that  you  may  acquaint 
the  British  government  therewith,  in  order 
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that  it  may  be  made  known  to  learned  men. 
and  scientific  bodies  of  that  country  what 
are  the  principal  measures  adopted  oy  her 
majesty's  government  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purpose. 

«I  have  the  honor  to  bring  the  above  to 
your  excellency's  knowledge,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  make  the  same  known 
to  the  persons  or  corporations  interested  in 
this  matter.    I  have,  etc., 

"Xavibb  E.  Istubiz.'' 

"  The  Lord  John  RusseU." 

The  expedition  contemplated  by  the  as- 
tronomer-royal, and  those  now  associated 
with  him  in  the  enterprise,  was  accordingly 
organised ;  and  by  and  by  the  government, 
which  had  so  successftilly  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Airy,  appointed  a  steam  vessel, 
and  that  vessel  no  other  than  the  magnifi^ 
cent  Himalaya,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
steamers  in  the  whole  British  navy,*  to  con- 
vey the  expedition  to  the  Spanish  coast. 

All  being  thus  prepared,  the  astronomer- 
royal  and  members  of  the  expedition  em- 
barked on  board  the  Himalaffa,  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  July,  amid 
the  gase  of  an  admiring  crowd,  who  were 
heard  to  laud  them  as  the  **  astrologers ! " 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  they  sailed  for 
their  destination.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  party, 
which  consisted  not  merely  of  astronomers, 
but  of  photographers,  meteorologists,  and 
other  men  of  science  whose  researches  and 
labors  had  a  bearing  on  the  object  in  view ; 
and  the  vessel  sailed  at  this  early  period  in 
order  to  enable  each  party  to  select  the  posi- 
tion which  might  be  found  most  suitable  to 
its  special  department,  and  fix  the  instru* 
ments  for  observation  in  such  positions  by 
the  day  of  the  eclipse. 

It  was  found  that  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse 
would  first  touch  Spain  between  Bilbao  and 
Oijon;  that  it  would  cross  the  peninsula 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  would 
finally  leave  it  between  Valencia  and  Tor* 
tosa.  A  map  of  the  shadow-path  thrown  by 
the  eclipse  across  north-east  Spain  had  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  scientific  observers 
by  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles,  FJLS.,  M.R.LA., 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Himalaya  was 
built  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
was  engaged  by  the  British  ^vemment  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  to  the  Cnmea  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Bossian  war,  and  was  subsequently  pur- 
ohssed  by  (ha  state. 
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which  was  accompanied  by  observations  on 
the  subject  of  a  highly  useful  and  interesting 
character,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  our  own  remarks.  Copies  of  this  publi- 
cation were  supplied  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  at  sea, 
the  members  of  the  expedition  were  assem- 
bled in  council  as  to  the  share  to  be  taken 
by  each  in  the  several  observations  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  make ;  and  each  had  a 
distinct  part  assigned  him,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  harmony  with  his  own  views  and 
wishes. 

Soon  after  sighting  the  coast  of  Spain,  we 
reached  Bilbao,  whence  the  Spanish  consul 
and  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles  came  out  to  wel- 
come us,  and  where  the  astronomer-royal 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  expedition  pres- 
ently landed.  Some  of  the  party,  however, 
and  of  these  the  writer  was  one,  went  on  to 
Santander,  at  which  port  the  Himalaya  ar- 
rived the  next  day. 

On  our  reaching  Santander  harbor,  the 
English  and  Spanish  consuls,  the  harbor- 
master, and  others,  came  on  board,  and 
placed  their  services  at  our  command.  Our 
luggs^  ^&>  passed  through  the  customs 
without  payment  of  duty  or  examination ; 
even  passports  were  not  asked  for ;  and  H- 
histrissimo  S.  D.  Tomas  Zvarrolla,  manag- 
ing-director of  the  Santander  Railway,  gave 
free  passes  on  the  line  to  the  entire  party 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  And 
ioon  after  our  arrival,  S.  D.  Augustin  Gu- 
tierrez, the  principal,  and  two  professors  of 
the  government  college  at  Santander,  waited 
on  the  party  as  a  commission  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Valladolid,  to  offer  us  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  members 
of  the  expedition  should  distribute  them- 
selves in  groups  or  detachments  at  different 
points  along  the  path  of  the  shadow,  so  that 
the  chances  of  impediments  that  might  arise 
from  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere might  be  diminished.  The  period  in- 
tervening between  the  day  of  our  arrival  and 
that  of  the  eclipse,  was  spent  in  the  selection 
of  sites  for  observation,  and  the  unpacking 
and  preparation  of  instruments ;  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
rambles  into  the  country.  Each  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclhiation  $  and  while 
tome  made  their  way  to  the  mountain-passes, 
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climbed  to  heights  where  the  eagles  boih 
their  nests,  the  clouds  rolled  like  seas  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  the  tops  of  lofty  hilli 
rose  from  amid  the  mist  like  islands  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  or  descended  into 
wild  valleys,  strewn  with  huge  masses  of 
rock  torn  from  the  surrounding  heights  by 
the  resistless  thunderbolt ;  or  busied  them- 
selves in  exploring  the  geology,  botany,  and 
entomology  of  the  country ;  others  trod  the 
fields  of  war,  and  the  scenes  with  which  his- 
tory had  made  them  familiar ;  others  went 
into  agricultural  districts  to  see  the  vine- 
yards, the  cornfields,  and  the  peasantry; 
others  sought  the  railways,  opened  here  and 
there,  and  those— there  are  many — ^in  course 
of  construction,  calculating  their  future  re- 
sults on  Spain  and  her  people,  or,  possibly, 
the  dividends  to  be  hoped  for  by  English 
shareholders ;  others  visited  the  resorts*  of 
fashion,  smoking  cigarettos  with  the  senoras 
and  senoritas,  leading  them  forth  in  the 
dance,  accompanying  them  to  the  play- 
houses, escorting  them  to  the  churches,  and 
afterwards  to  the  bull-ring,  to  witness  the 
disembowelling  of  horses,  and  the  occasional 
impalement  of  their  riders;  others  sought 
the  caf^s  and  Oalignani,  and  hunted  up  the 
latest  copy  of  the  Times;  and  others  associ- 
ated themselves  in  boar-hunts  and  picnics. 
Such  as  roamed  afar,  came  back  weary  and 
wayworn,  telling  of  dysenteries  and  sore 
throats,  hairbreadth  escapes,  dusty  roads, 
comfortless  inns,  and  miserable  diligences ; 
but  telling,  too,  of  enjoyments  which  had  re- 
paid them  for  their  trouble  and  fatigue ;  and 
of  generous  warm-hearted  hospitality  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  such  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  they  had  met  with,  which 
they  should  ever  remember. 

Meanwhile,  our  good  ship  the  Himalaya 
lay  at  anchor  in  Santander  harbor,  the  very 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, which  had  never  seen  her  like  be- 
fore. From  the  governor  in  his  gilded  barge, 
and  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  grandeur,  to 
the  humblest  who  could  get  a  boat  to  bring 
them  on  board,  people  of  all  sorts  flocked  to 
see  her.  Not  a  day  but  brought  crowds  of 
curious  visitors ;  but  Sunday  was  always  the 
grand  day,  for  then  town  and  country  seemed 
to  come  bodily;  the  decks  swarmed  with 
people.  There  came  the  priest  in  his  prepos- 
terous hat  and  cloak ;  the  fair  senora  with 
well-turned  ankle,  small  foot,  and  graceful 
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mantilla ;  and  the  swarthy  and  embrowned 
female  of  the  lower  orders,  with  clothing, 
though  scanty,  yet  of  many  colors,  ker- 
chiefed brows,  and  feet  shoeless  and  stock- 
ingless ;  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the 
peasant  and  his  family,  the  muleteer  and 
picadore.  They  came  admiring  her  prodig- 
ious length,  clean  decks,  superb  saloon,  and 
big  chimney ;  admiring,  too,  her  officers  in 
their  handsome  uniform,  and  her  jolly,  stal- 
wart, spruce,  and  agile  crew. 

At  last,  the  day  of  the  eclipse  dawned,  and 
every  member  of  the  expedition  was  at  his 
post.  Some  had  undergone  great  fatigue  in 
the  selection  of  such  posts,  going  far  away 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  trayelling 
day  after  day  orer  railways  and  highways, 
through  mist,  and  fog,  and  wet,  high  above 
the  snowy  hill-tops,  and  down  among  the 
water-courses — walking,  sliding,  jumping, 
trudging  along,  everywhere  meeting  wiUi 
clouded  skies,  and  sometimes  with  continu- 
ous, drenching  rain,  which  on  one  occasion 
poured  down  on  them  a  whole  night,  while 
they  toiled  on  through  mud  knee-deep.  All, 
however,  were  now  to  be  seen  near  the  places 
they  had  decided  to  occupy;  yet  the  morn- 
ing was  cloudy,  and  doubts  were  entertained 
by  aiany  whetiier  any  thing  would  be  seen. 
But  now  the  hour  and  now  the  moment  draw 
near.  The  clouds  have  dispersed  from  about 
the  sun,  whose  glorious  face,  which  we  have 
not  seen  for  days,  cheers  and  animates  us ; 
yet  they  hang  tiireateningly  all  around,  and 
we  are  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  ex 
pectation  and  mistrust. 

Already  the  eclipse  has  commenced  in  the 
Pacific,  the  shadow  has  travelled  over  North 
America,  has  crossed  Hudson's  Bay,  Lab- 
rador, and  the  Atlantic ;  and  now — ^it  reaches 
us.  It  proceeds.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
passes  on;  the  advance  of  the  moon  over 
the  sun's  disc  b  clearly  seen.  Still  the 
clouds  hang  around.  Now,  a  peculiar  orange 
tint  seems  creeping  over  the  brighter  por- 
tions of  the  landscape ;  this  is  succeeded  by 
a  paler  and  sicklier  hue  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low or  brown.  A  veil  like  that  of  night 
steals  over  the  south  and  south-east.  Every 
laomentthe  colors  of  objects  around  us  seem 
to  change.  In  the  zenith,  where  there  are 
no  clouds,  the  sky  is  of  a  deep  leaden  hue ; 
I  • —   of  a  lighter  tint;  while  in  the 
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hang  thickly,  the  prevailing  color  is  yeUow, 
which  the  grass  and  trees  appear  to  reflect. 

"  Totality  "  approaches,  for  the  darkness 
increases  rapidly.  The  birds  cease  to  sing, 
and  flutter  to  and  fro  in  alarm ;  the  domes- 
tic animals  hasten  to  their  homes.  The  flow- 
ers, which  are  covered  with  dew,  droop  and 
close;  the  butterflies  seem  smitten  to  the 
earth.  The  voices  of  men  and  beasts  cease 
to  be  heard ;  a  solemn  and  supernatural  still- 
ness reigns  everywhere  around ;  the  very  air 
and  waters  are,  or  seem  to  be,  still. 

Alas !  the  clouds  again  obscure  our  view, 
they  threaten  to  hide  it  altogether.  Yet 
once  more  the  sun  is  seen ;  it  is  now  but  a 
thin  crescent,  and  this,  even  as  we  look,  is 
breaking  up  into  fragments.  See !  a  great 
shadow  from  the  north-west  comes  sweeping 
over  the  hills ;  the  sky  seems  falling  down 
upon  us,  as  if  it  were  about  to  entomb  us  \n 
its  huge  vault.  The  full  orb  of  the  moon 
comes  into  view,  and  the  corona !  And  see, 
the  stars,  the  stars!  How  splendid,  how 
sublime !  Tis  a  moment  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Clouds,  clouds !  The  air  is  chill,  the  wind 
has  gone  round  to  the  north.  And  how  fear- 
ful is  the  darkness ;  'tis  midnight,  as  it  were, 
at  noon !  The  bats  are  flying  about  us.  And 
yet  it  is  a  peculiar  darkness,  and  not  so  in- 
tense, perhaps,  as  we  just  now  thought, 
though  the  neighboring  mountains  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  cimiuli  yonder  are 
of  a  purple  hue,  the  horizon  yellow,  the  earth 
a  dull  green.  The  heavens  are  faintly  il- 
lumined by  the  light  from  the  halo,  or 
**  glory,"  which  surrounds  the  moon.  And, 
ah !  see  those  rosy-colored  horns  or  flames 
of  light  pushing  out  here  and  there  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  moon — these  are  the  pro- 
tuberances, the  subject  of  so  much  philo- 
sophical interest. 

What  thoughts  crowd  through  one's  mind 
of  the  littleness  and  impotence  of  man,  of 
the  majesty  of  God,  of  the  mystery  of  crea- 
tion, of  the  infinity  everywhere  surrounding 
us !  What  if  the  sun's  reign  were,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  at  an  end  ?  What  horror  and 
despair  would  then  usurp  its  dominion — 
how  soon  would  life  cease — ^how  soon  would 
chaos  be  restored ! 

But  see !  a  ray  shoots  forth  frt>m  behind 
the  sun's  disc -^  a  ray  so  glorious  that  it 
seems  like  an  electric  flash.   And  now  those 
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brilliant  beads  of  light,  shining  like  diamonds 
of  matchless  lustre  here  and  there  on  the 
moon'sedge,  tell  as  that  the  totality  is  past — 
that  the  sun,  the  lord  of  worlds,  is  about  to 
show  himself  again  to  his  subjects.  Nature 
smiles  at  his  very  glance;  ^e  stars  disap- 
pear— the  gloom  melts — the  shadows  flee ; 
day  dawns,  as  it  were,  from  zenith  to  hori- 
zon, the  cocks  crow,  the  flowers  open,  the 
birds  chirp  and  begin  to  sing,  the  Toices  of 
men  and  animals  are  again  heard — ^the  eclipse 
is  oyer !  Brief  has  been  the  wondrous  scene, 
but  never  can  it  be  forgotten. 

We  must  not  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  all  observers  were  equally  fortunate. 
Some  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  principal  phenomena  i  while 
others  obtained  a  middling,  uid  some  an  ex- 
cellent view.  Among  the  first,  we  regret  to 
sdy  that  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles,  the  eminent 
civil  engineer,  was  included,  and  we  learn 
that  this  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  he 
has  met  with  a  similar. disappointment.  But 
the  protuberances  and  other  phases  of  the 
eclipse  was  photographed,  and  many  obser- 
vations recorded  and  discoveries  made  which 
will,  we  believe,  amply  repay  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  the  expedition. 

Final  excursions  were  now  taken,  fare- 
well visits  paid,  and  in  a  fbw  days  aU  had 
re-assembled  on  board  the  ffimdlaifa,  which 
had  meanwhUe  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  classes  in  the  neigborhood 
of  Santander.  Among  other  visitors  were 
two  candidates  for  matrimony,  and  one  can- 
didate for  baptism.  The  candidates  for  mat- 
rimony were  a  Spanish  gentleman  and  an 
English  lady— -the  former,  of  course,  a  Eo- 
man  Catholic,  the  latter  a  Protestant.  Such 


a  marriage  being  illegal  in  Spain,  the  op. 
portunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  an 
Eng^sh  ship  and  an  English  clergyman  in 
Santander  harbor  had  been  eagerly  seised, 
and  the  wedding-party  accordingly  came  on 
board  to  have  the  union  solemnized;  fol* 
lowed  by  the  parents  of  the  baby  referred  to 
with  their  little  charge,  when  the  marriage 
and  christening  were  duly  performed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  28th 
July,  the  Himalaya  arrived  at  Spithead ;  the 
members  of  the  ei^dition  took  their  leare 
of  the  ship  and  of  each  other  amid  rounds 
of  cheers,  waving  of  hats,  and  other  expres- 
sions of  hearty  good-will,  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  It  was  arranged  that  the  sev- 
eral reports  of  their  respective  observations 
should  be  sent  within  three  months  to  the 
astronomer-royal;  and  after  being  revised 
by  that  officer,  should  be  published  in  a  sep- 
arate volume  under  his  authority,  in  concur- 
rence with  that  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  En^and  has 
done  herself  honor  in  having  taken  the  lead 
in  the  enterprise,  the  history  of  which  we 
have  here  sketched  out.  The  thanks  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  of  the  expedition,  are  due 
to  the  astronomer-royal  for  having  directed 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  guided  and  superintended  its  sub- 
sequent proceedings ;  as  well  as  to  the  em> 
inent  men  who  aided  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  expedition  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  will  no  doubt  prove  most  valu- 
able ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  those  of 
the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  other  as- 
tronomers who  were  smiilarly  en^ged  on 
the  occasion,  the  results  must  be  highly  im- 
portant. 


Dh.  Mitobbl's  "Popular  Astronomy;  a 
Concise  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Sun, 
Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets,"  is  the  work 
of  a  distinguished  practical  astronomer,  who  has 
availed  himself  freely  of  all  exbting  soarces  of 
information,  and  presented  the  results  u]>on  a 
new  plan  which  is  wholly  his  own,  and  which  is 
designed  to  inspire  the  stndent  with  a  higher  in- 
terest in  the  grandest  of  the  sciences,  by  leading 
him  to  it  along  the  path  of  actual  discovery,  so 
b  he  shall  approach  the  solution  of  its  great 
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froblems  as  it  were  ab  intra  instead  of  ab  extra. 
n  other  words,  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
science  are  so  presented  as  to  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  own  cenias  in  tbcur 
discnssion  and  resolution,  before  no  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  explanation  given  of  them  by 
ancient  or  modem  science.  Two  editions  of  the 
work  are  accessible  to  the  English  student ;  one 
of  them  is  the  original  American  edition,  which 
is  on  sale  in  London,  and  the  other  is  an  Eng- 
lish reprint— 5/7ec(ator. 
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WHAT  THE  JEWS  HAVE  DONE  THE  LAST 
TEAR. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  of  this  week  sums 
up  what  the  professors  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
have  accomplished,  as  an  Ecclesiasticism, 
during  the  past  year,  5,620  of  the  Jewish 
calendar. 

The  editor  deplores  the  "  l^argic  indif- 
ference "  which  has  characterized  the  Hebrew 
community  of  this  country,  but  observes  that 
this  indifference  is  compensated,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Board  of 
Delega^  of  American  Israelites,"  and  adds : 
'*  The  consummation  of  this  measure,  with 
the  recent  efforts**promising  a  successful 
issue — to  organize  a  similar  central  body 
among  our  Italian  co-religionists,  and  to 
carry  out  the  design  for  some  time  agitated 
of  a  '  Universal  Imditish  Alliance,'  we  con- 
sider a  significant  realization  of  the  hope  we 
expressed  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and*-as  con- 
stituting a  great  advance  towards  the  union 
of  Israelites  throughout  the  world — ^we  deem 
these  matters  of  greater  importance  than  a 
casual  observer  xnight  be  disposed  to  con- 
cede." A  similar  hope,  we  may  remark,  has 
been  expressed  for  centuries :  the  dream  of 
•*  United  Israel"  is  the  one  sweet  dream  of 
every  Israelitish  breast ;  but  it  seems  as  far 
from  fulfilment  now  as  in  the  day  when  Sol- 
yman  L  held  mosque  services  in  the  Holy 
City  ot  Palestine. 

The  Messenger  adverts  with  a  spirit  of 
gladness  to  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  and 
the  tolerance  extended  toward  the  Jews  of 
Europe  during  the  year  past  We  may  quote : 

**  In  great  Britain^  France,  and  Holland  our 
co-religionists  retam  the  same  high  standing, 
which,  in  a  free  country,  they  are  certain 
to  secure.  Distinguished  honors  have  been 
paid  to  several  Israelitish  citizens  of  these 
sovereignties.  From  Russia  we  have  intel- 
ligence of  continued  process  in  liberal  en- 
actments, and  the  condition  of  our  commu- 
nity is  one  of  prosperity  and  advancement. 
In  Poland,  likewise,  old  prejudices  are  wear- 
ing otL  Dr.  Hirshfeld,  for  instance,  has  been 
elevated  to  an  important  professorship  in 
the  Warsaw  University.  In  Oalicia,  illiberal 
measures  are  yet  being  enforced.  Austria 
has  witnessed  some  litUe  improvement  in  the 
position  of  her  Jewish  population  during  the 
past  year,  though  whether  it  is  likely  to  last 
we  have  our  fears.  In  Prussia  and  the  mi- 
nor German  states  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention  has  transpired,  although,  on 
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the  whole,  the  condition  of  things  is  favora- 
ble. The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  boasts  of  a 
Jewish  mayor.  Our  Italian  brethren  are  do- 
ing welL  ...  In  Spain  and  Portugal  Juda- 
ism is  once  more  openly  practised,  where, 
since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  has 
been  interdicted." 

In  what  othw  age  of  the  Christian  world 
could  this  have  been  asserted? 

Jewish  literature  seems  not  to  flourish 
here,  but  two  books  having  been  printed  in 
Hebrew  on  this  side  of  the  Atiantic  during 
the  year  past,  though  in  Europe  the  labors 
of  Auerbach,  Philipsohn,  Stauben,  etc.,  are 
eminently  appreciated.  A  Jewish  professor, 
Stern,  is  now  attached  to  the  University  of 
Qottingen.  Three  Jewish  papers  have  been 
started  during  the  year;  viz.,  at  Tunis,  May- 
ence,  and  Odessa.  The  number  of  ptipers  has 
decreased  in  this  country,  and  the  Messenger 
deplores  the  fact  that  ''but  one  or  two  have 
any  influence." 

Five  new  congregations  have  been  o^;an- 
ized  during  the  year ;  viz.,  "  One  at  Port- 
land, Oregon  i  one  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
J^sejr ;  one  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  two  in 
this  ci^.  The  number  of  consecrations  of 
new  synagogues  rather  exceeds  the  average. 
Places  of  worship  have  been  dedicated  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana ;  Milwaukie,  Wiscon- 
sin; Macon,  Georgia;  Plaquemine,  Louis- 
iana ;  Montreal,  Canada  East ;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ;  two  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  three  in  this 
city." 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  has  es- 
tablished an  orphan  asylum  in  this  city. 
One  also  has  been  estabhshedin  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  No  mention  is  made  by  the 
Messenger  of  any  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions under  Hebrew  auspices. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  Morocco  and 
Syria  did  not  afiect  the  Jews  particularly. 
In  Morocco,  they  received  a  ready  protection 
from  Moorish  vengeance,  and  are  now  peace- 
fully enjoying  their  usual  immunities.  In 
Palestine  the  Hebrews  were  not  disturbed  at 
all  by  the  contending  factions  of  Moslems 
and  Christians. 

The  Messenger  says  in  closing  its  sum-  ' 
mary: — 

**  We  cannot  claim  that  our  community,  as 
a  whole,  has  progressed  as  it  should.  Tnere 
has  been,  we  are  obliged,  to  our  regret,  to 
confess,  no  improvement  in  the  religious 
spirit  of  our  co-religionists;  and  on  this 
point  we  forbear  to  speak  more  at  lensth. 
Their  political  status  b  probably  better  than 
when  we  entered  on  the  year  which  has  just 
come  to  a  dose ;  their  social  position  about 
the  same."— ^.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 
In  spite  of  discrepancies  in  the  manj  no- 
tices wnich  have  come  down  to  us  relative  to 
this  mysterious  personage,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  a  prisoner,  whose  face  was  al- 
ways covered  by  a  mask,  whose  identity  was 
concealed  by  precautions  unparalleled  m  the 
annals  of  tyranny,  and  who  was,  neverthe- 
less, treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  and 
personal  indulgence  such  as  would  scarcely 
nave  been  accorded  save  to  an  individual  of 
the  most  exalted  rank,  did  really  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  various  state-pris- 
ons of  France,  in  the  immediate  custody  and 
guardianship  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars,  a  man  of 
some  eminence  under  Louis  XIV.,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Champagne,  Lord  of  Dinon  and 
of  Palteau  in  Burgundy,  who  was  one  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  and  filled  successively  the 
post  of  eovernoif  of  the  state-prisons  of  rign- 
erol,  Samte-Margu^te,  and  the  Bastille. 

Voltaire,  Soulavie  (secretary  to  the  Mar- 
shal Due  de  Richelieu),  Pera,  GrifTet,  the 
Abb^  Papon,  Desodoard,  De  Landine,  Beth, 
and  a  host  of  others — ^French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  Spanish — ^have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject; collecting,  commenting  upon,  and  in 
some  instances  evidently  embellishing,  by 
the  efforts  of  their  own  imaginations,  the  tra- 
ditions regarding  this  mysterious  prisoner 
which  have  been  handed  down  in  the  various 
places  in  which  he  was  confined.  But  amidst 
the  host  of  contradictory  assertions,  discrep- 
ant dates,  and  apocryphal  anecdotes  which 
complicate  the  subject,  the  authenticated 
facts  at  which  the  industry  of  consecutive  in- 
quirers has  arrived  with  regard  to  it,  are 
briefly  as  follows : — 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  about  the  year  1662,  a  prisoner,  whose 
face  was  concealed  hy  a  mask,  was  broujght 
with  the  utmost  privacy  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Mars  to  the  chateau  of  Pignerol,  in  Piedmont, 
a  citadel  built  by  the  French,  and  demolished 
in  1696.  The  prisoner  appeared  to  be  young ; 
was  tall,  well-made,  and  of  noble  bearing. 
The  mask  he  wore  was  not  of  "  iron,"  as  gen- 
erally believed,  but  of  black  velvet,  stiffened 
-  with  whalebone,  and  furnished  about  its 
lower  part  with  steel  springs  which  permitted 
its  wearer  to  breathe,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
without  difficulty.  It  covered  the  whole  of 
the  face,  and  was  fastened  behind  the  head 
with  a  padlock,  of  which  the  governor  kept 
the  key.  This  fimctionary  was  under  orders 
from  the  king  to  nut  the  masked  captive  im- 
mediately to  death  if  he  attempted  to  show 
his  face,  or  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of 
his  identity  to  any  one. 

About  the  year  1698,  this  same  prisoner 
was  removed  to  the  castle  in  the  little  island 
of  Sainte-Margu^rite,  off  the  coast  of  Prov- 


ence, where  he  occupied  an  apartment  lighted 
by  a  window  on  the  north  side,  pierced 
through  a  wall  four  feet  thick,  secured  by 
three  iron  bars.  A  sentinel  was  always 
placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  fortress 
towards  the  sea,  with  orders  to  fire  on  any 
vessel  that  should  approach  within  a  certain 
distance. 

Li  1698,  M.  de  Saint^Mars  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  famous  fortress  of  the  Bas- 
tille; and,  on  quitting  Sainte-Margu6rite, 
took  the  maskea  prisoner  thither  in  a  litter. 
The  new  governor  is  stated  by  M.  de  Jonca, 
then  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille,  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  dreaded  fortress  with  his  masked 
charge  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  September, 
1698,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
latter  on  his  arrival  was  placed  in  the  tower 
of  the  Basini^re,  where  ne  remained  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  was  conducted 
by  M.  de  Jonca  to  an  apartment  in  ''  the 
third  tower  of  the  Bertandi^re,"  which  he 
occupied  until  his  death.  This  apartment 
was  the  best  in  the  Bastille ;  and  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  its  new  occupant  by 
order  of  the  governor,  and  furnished  wita 
every  thing  that  was  deemed  necessary  for 
his  use.  The  masked  prisoner  was  accom- 
panied on  his  installation  in  this  apartment 
by  an  attendant  named  De  Rosargues,  said 
to  have  been  a  major  in  a  Company  of  Free 
Lances,  who  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  who  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
death  of  the  captive.  As  this  De  Rosargues 
had  accompanied  the  new  governor  and  his 
mysterious  charge  from  Sainte-Margu^ritc, 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  previously  served 
the  latter  in  the  same  capacity.  Very  few 
of  the  other  oflScials  or  servants  employed  in 
the  Bastille  were  allowed  to  approach  the 
prisoner,  and  none  were  ever  permitted  to 
speak  with  him.  He  was  sometimes  visited, 
when  indisposed,  by  a  medical  ofBccr  at- 
tached to  the  prison ;  and  also  on  one  occa- 
sion by  the  surgeon  N^laton,  who  bled  him 
in  the  arm.  These  gentlemen  were  allowed 
to  feel  his  pulse,  examine  his  tongue  and 
other  parts  of  his  body  and  to  address  to  him 
a  few  queries  respecting  his  health ;  but  they 
were  neither  permitted  to  see  his  face,  nor  to 
speak  with  him.  M.  Kelaton  described  the 
masked  patient  as  of  dark  complexion,  pos- 
sessing a  voice  so  sweet  and  touching  that  it 
could  not  be  heard  without  awakening  sj  m- 
pathy ;  making  no  complaint  of  his  position ; 
grave  and  dignified  in  manner,  and  having 
the  air  of  a  person  of  distinction :  a  descrip- 
tion which  tallies  with  that  which  was  given 
of  him  to  Voltaire  by  the  son-in-law  of  the 
physician  of  the  Bastille. 

Kigorous  as  was  his  sequestration  from 
the  world,  he  was  uniformly  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect  by  all  who  approached  him. 
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Already,  in  the  Castle  of  Sainte-Margu^rite, 
he  had  been  visited  by  the  Duke  de  Louvois, 
whose  intimacy  ^dth  the  king  had  probably 
gained  for  him  a  knowledge  of  the  identity 
so  much  disputed  in  later  times ;  and  this  no- 
bleman, whose  haughtiness  was  proverbial, 
remained  uncovered  and  standing  through- 
out the  interview,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
addressed  the  prisoner  as  **mon  Prince" 
M.  de  Saint-Mars — a  man  of  repulsive  ex- 
terior, harsh  manners,  and  dubious  princi- 
ples, but  whose  devotion  to  the  king  was  en- 
tire and  unhesitating — ^invariably  remained 
standing  in  the  presence  of  his  captive ;  and, 
qh  the  day  when  he  entered  the  Bastille  as 
its  governor,  himself  waited  upon  him  at 
table.  The  apartment  occupied  by  the  pris- 
oner was  richly  furnished;  nis  apparel  was 
of  the  most  sumptuous  description :  and  he 
was  supplied  with  the  most  luxurious  viands, 
served  up  in  silver  plate.  Of  his  avocations 
during  his  long  confinement  no  record  re- 
mains, except  tnat  he  amused  himself  with 
playinff  on  the  guitar. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  18th,  1703,  the  masked 
prisoner,  *'on  his  return  firom  mass,"  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  As 
soon  as  he  expired,  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  bodv,  and  cut  to  pieces,  to  prevent 
his  features  from  being  seen.  Tlie  headless 
trunk,  registered  under  the  designation  of 
''Marchiali,  aj;ed  forty-five,"  was  interred 
on  the  20th  inst  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  presence  of  De 
Rosargues,  and  of  M.  Eeihl,  surgeon-major 
of  the  Bastille.  The  mutilated  remains  of 
the  head  were  buried  in  difiercnt  places,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  disappoint  cu- 
riosity. Immediately  after  his  decease,  an 
order  was  given  to  destroy  every  thing  that 
had  been  used  by  him.  His  clothes,  linen, 
mattresses,  bedding,  and  furniture  were 
burned ;  the  plate  which  had  been  used  at 
his  table  was  melted  down ;  tiie  walls  of  the 
apartment  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
were  carefully  scraped  and  then  whitewashed, 
its  doors  and  windows  were  destroyed,  and 
its  flooring  was  taken  up  to  make  sure  that 
no  scrap  of  paper,  no  distinctive  relic,  or 
mark  of  any  kind,  had  been  hidden  beneath 
it  by  its  mysterious  occupant. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  rapid  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  unhappy  individual  in  ques- 
tion, that  while  little,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
itself,  has  been  gleaned  by  the  above-men- 
tioned writers  respecting  his  imprisonment 
at  Pignerol,  no  trace  whatever  of  his  exist- 
ence previous  to  that  event  has  been  discov- 
ered by  them  j  and  yet,  as  Voltaire  has  per- 
tinently remarked  in  commenting  upon  this 
fact,  no  political  character  of  sufficient  im- 
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portanoe  to  justify  the  precautions  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  masked  prisoner,  and  the 
efforts  made,  after  his  death,  to  blot  out,  if 
possible,  his  very  remembrance  from  among 
the  livinff,  had  disappeared. in  Europe  at  the 
period  when  he  was  sent  to  PigncroL 

Entire  silence  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  subject  of  the  masked  captive, 
by  the  persons  to  whom  this  singular  state- 
secret  was  confided ;  and  the  successors  of 
Louis  XIV.  have  invariably  maintained  the 
same  attitude  with  regard  to  it.  M.  de 
Chamillard  seems  to  have  been  the  last  per*, 
son,  out  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  who 
was  entrusted  with  this  secret.  The  second 
Marshall  de  la  Feuillade,  who  married  his 
daughter,  and  who  had  always  been  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  to  penetrate  the  mys* 
tery,  conjiired  his  father-in-law,  on  his  knees, 
when  m,  de  Chamillard  was  on  his  death- 
bed, to  reveal  to  him  the  name  of  the  pris- 
oner then,  as  now,  known  by  the  name  of 
«  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  But  the  ex- 
piring minister  refused  to  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity, declaring  that  it  was  a  secret  of  state, 
and  that  he  had  sworn  never  to  reveal  it. 

Louis  XV.  to  whom  the  secret  is  said  to 
have  been  revealed  by  the  recent,  remarked, 
on  one  occasion,  when  certam  courtiers  had 
been  discussing  this  subject  in  his  presence : 
"  Let  them  dispute ;  no  one  has  yet  said  the 
truth  upon  this  matter." 

M.  de  Laborde,  first  valet  to  Louis  XV., 
and  who  stood  high  in  the  favor  and  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  once  besought  him  to 
tell  him  the  secret  of  this  imprisonment: 
when  the  king  replied,  <'  I  am  sorry  that  it 
happened;  but  the  confinement  of  that  un- 
fortunate man  did  no  wrong  to  any  one  but 
himself,  and  saved  France  from  great  calam- 
ities ; "  adding,  **  You  are  not  to  know  who 
it  was." 

Amonff   the   legends  which   sprang  up 
around  the  prison-homes  of  the  mysterious 
individual  in  question,  is  one  that  tells  how, 
while  at  Sainte-Margu6rite,  the  prisoner  one 
day  wrote  something  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  on  one  of  the  silver  plates  used  at  his 
table,  and  flung  it  out  of  the  window  towards  ! 
a  boat  that  stood  near  the  bank,  almost  at  \ 
the  foot  of  the  tower.    A  fisherman,  who  : 
owned  the  boat,  took  up  the  plate,  and  car-  ' 
ried  it  to  the  governor,  when  the  latter,  with 
great  surprise,  asked  the  fisherman,  *'  Have 
you  read  what  was  written  on  this  plate  ? 
Or  has  anybody  else  seen  it  in  your  hands  ?  " 

**1  cannot  read,"  replied  tne  fisherman, 
"  I  have  but  just  found  it,  and  nobody  else 
has  seen  it." 

The  fisherman  was  detained  imtil  Saint- 
Mars  was  well  assured  Uiat  he  could  not 
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read,  and  thai  no  one  else  had  seen  the 
plate ;  vfhea  he  was  dismissed  by  the  goTer* 
nor  with  these  words  :— 

**  Go,  then ;  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  you 
do  not  know  how  to  reai" 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  the  Abb6  Papon, 
who  claims  to  have  gained  his  information 
respecting  the  mysterious  captive  in  the  isl- 
and of  Sainte-Margu6rite  itself.  This  writ- 
er was  informed  by  an  officer  of  La  Franche 
Comt^y  that  his  father,  who  had  served  in 
the  same  company,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Saint-Mars,  had  assured  him 
that  a  <<frater"  (barber's  boy),  belonging 
to  the  corps,  one  day  perceived  something 
white  fioatmg  under  the  prisoner's  window ; 
that  he  took  it  up,  and  carried  it  to  Saint- 
Mars  ;  that  it  was  a  very  fine  shirt,  neatly 
folded  up,  on  which  something  was  written. 
That  Saint-Mars,  having  unfdded  it,  asked, 
with  a  face  expressive  of  great  embarrass- 
ment-—" if  the  boy  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
read  what  was  writt^  on  it  P "  That  the 
boy  solemnly  protested  he  had  read  noth- 
ing ;  but  that,  two  days  afterwards,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed;  and  that  he  (the 
officer),  had  often  heard  his  father  rdate  this 
incident  to  the  chaplain  of  the  fortress,  as 
an  imdoubted  fact. 

The  abb6  was  also  informed  by  the  same 
officer  that  his  father  had  been  obliged,  on 
the  death  of  the  woman  who  used  to  wait 
on  the  prisoner,  to  take  the  corpse  on  his 
shoulders,  at  midnight,  to  the  place  of  bur- 
ial :  and  that  he  had  imagined  the  deceased 
to  be  the  prisoner  himself,  until  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  governor  to  find  another  woman 
to  take  her  place.  That  he  had  discovered, 
at  a  neighboring  village,  a  woman  who 
seemed  likely  to  suit,  and  Uiat  the  governor 
had  assured  her  that  her  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  situation  would  be  the  means  of 
making  the  fortune  of  her  children ;  but  on 
condition  that  she  should  never  see  them 
again,  never  leave  the  service  she  was  in- 
vited to  enter,  and  never  again  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
that  the  woman  refused  to  allow  herself  to 
be  incarcerated  for  life  upon  those  terms, 
especially  as  she  was  informed  that  the  least 
indiscretion  on  her  part  would  cost  her  dear. 
The  same  writer  tells  us,  in  his  History  of 
FrovencCf  that,  one  day,  when  Saint-Mars 
was  conversing  with  the  prisoner,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  chamber  fa  sort  of  corridor  or 
gallery  whence  he  could  see  from  a  distance 
mose  who  came  thither),  the  son  of  one  of 
his  own  Mends  arrived,  and  was  advancing 
towards  the  place  where  he  stood.  Hear- 
ing the  noise  ^of  some  one  approaching) 
the  governor  nastily  shut  the  door,  and 
coming  up  to  the  young  man,  demanded  of 


him,  with  a  troubled  coantenance,  "if  lie 
had  seen  anybody,  or  had  heard  any  tiiiii|^ 
he  had  been  sayinff  P  "  Being  assured  that 
he  had  not,  he  made  him  return  home  the 
same  day,  writing  to  his  friend  '*  how  vaet* 
prudently  his  son  had  acted,  and  how  great 
a  danger  he  bad  run." 

It  has  also  been  asserted  by  M.  Grange 
Chancel  that  a  person  named  Dn  Buissoa 
and  some  other  prisoners  were  placed  in  a 
room  imder  that  occupied  by  tne  masked 
captive,  and  conversed  with  him  by  the  ton* 
nel  of  t^e  chimney ;  and  on  Du  Buisson  ask* 
ing  him  to  tell  him  his  name  and  condition* 
he  replied  that  "  to  do  so  would  cost  his  own 
life,  and  tiie  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  should 
reveal  the  secret"  This  writer  does  not 
state  in  which  of  the  prisons  inhabited  by 
the  mysterious  captive  this  conversation 
took  place ;  but  we  know  that  it  could  not 
have  been  in  the  Bastille,  as  the  apartment 
occupied  by  him  in  that  fortress  was  found, 
on  ^e  destruction  of  the  building  in  1789, 
to  be  absolut^  without  communication  with 
any  other.  Tne  inddent  of  the  plate  has 
been  related  of  many  otlier  captives ;  and, 
moreover,  so  closely  watched  and  guarded 
as  were  the  state-pnsonere  of  France  at  that 
period — neither  pen,  ink,  nor  knife  bemg 
left  in  their  possession — ^it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  either  that,  or  the  incident  of  the 
shirt,  could  really  have  happened. 

But  without  attaching  much  importance 
to  these  stories,  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
certainly  known  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  prisoner  in  question  to  justify  tlie 
conclusion,  that  he  must  have  been  not  only 
a  person  of  very  high  rank,  but  also  one 
whose  existence  was  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  monarch  by  whom  he  was  retained  so 
long  sequestrated  from  all  that  gives  value 
to  life :  and,  as  already  remarked,  a  problem 
so  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  inouiry 
as  the  secret  of  an  identity  which  could  at 
once  inspire  so  much  imeasiness,  and  com- 
mand so  much  deference,  on  the  part  of  a 
severe^  so  proud  and  so  unscrupulous  aa 
Louis  XIV.,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  vast 
amount  of  research,  and  to  prompt  the  for- 
mation of  various  hvpotheses  explanatory  of 
the  mystery ;  these  hypotheses  being  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  writers  who  support 
them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  ad- 
vanced by  the  two  first  named,  agreeing  only 
in  their  obvious  impossibility. 

Thus,  some  h^ve  supposed  the  masked 

Srisoner  to  have  been  the  Count  de  Verman- 
ois  (son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Dudieese 
de  la  Valli^re),  punished  in  this  maimer  for 
having  struck  tne  Dauphin;  the  disgraced 
minister  Fouquet ;  Uie  Duke  ti  Monmouth  | 
the  turbulent  Duke  de  Beaufort,  oomrnonly 
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Imowm  as  <'the  king  of  the  maxkets ; "  flie 
sdutmatio  Armenian  patriarch,  Arwediecks, 
noted  for  his  hostility  to  the  Cathdics  <^  the 
eaat ;  and  Count  Ez«olo  Antonio  Matthioli» 
senator  of  Mantua  and  priTate  agent  of  the 
dii^e,  who,  after  having  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  XIY.  for  the  sale  of  the 
fortress  of  Casale— the  key  of  Italy — thwarted 
and  disappointed  the  policy  of  that  sovereiffn, 
and  inoumd  his  vengeance  by  inducing  his 
master  to  break  off  the  negotiation  with  the 
French  kinff,  and  to  acoept  the  higher  bribe 
which  had  been  subseouenUy  offered  by  the 
emissaries  of  Spain  ana  Austria. 

As  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
publicly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  6th 
of  Julv,  1685,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
who,  naving  escaped  from  the  juison  in 
whidi  he  hcui  been  confined  on  a  diarse  of 
conspiring  against  the  lifb  of  Oardinal  Mas- 
arin,  began  a  dvil  war,  made  his  peace  with 
the  king,  was  created  admiral  Gi  France,  de- 
feated tke  Turkish  fleet  near  Tunis  in  1665, 
and  was  killed  in  a  sailer  at  the  siege  of  Can- 
dia  in  1669,  the  pretensions  put  forth  on  their 
bc^balf  are  clearly  inadmissible;  while  the 
other  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  mys- 
tery  apiH^r  to  have  been  suggested  solely 
by  certain  coincidences  of  dates  and  places 
in  the  firsgmentary  notices  that  attest  the 
various  impris(Hunents  undergone  by  the 
masked  captive,  and  the  persons  wbom  he 
has  been  supposed  to  be*  Ifone  Gi  them  can 
stand  exanunation ;  a  simple  comparison  of 
oth^  ascertained  dates  in  the  history  of  the 
captive  in  question  with  those  of  various 
autbentieated  incidents  in  Uie  lives  of  these 
othi^  persons,  sufficing  to  show  that  no  one 
of  these  could  have  been  identical  with  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  in  Question.  Nor,  in- 
deed, even  were  not  the  hypotheses  alluded 
to  thus  positively  disproved,  would  it  be 
possible,  m  the  case  of  any  of  the  persons 
thus  brou^t  forward,  to  explain  the  exces- 
sive precautions  empdoyed  oy  the  g^ovem- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  masked  prisoner, 
both  before  and  after  his  death,  the  secrecy 
so  scrupulously  maintained  in  regard  to  him 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  sucoessivs,  or  the  as- 
•ertion  of  Louis  XV.  that  the  incarceration 
of  this  captive  had  ''saved  France  from  great 
calamities.'' 

Voltaire,  who  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  sulnect,  and  who  declares  that 
he  gained  his  information  from  parties  still 
living  in  his  time,  eye-witnesses  of  the  par- 
ticulars he  gives,  ana  who  may  possibly  have 
Satbcred  some  information  on  the  subject 
uring  his  two  imprisonments  in  the  Bas« 
tille,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  logical  solu- 
tion of  this  curious  problem,  by  supposing 
the  masked  jxrisoDer  to  have  been  an  illegit- 
imate son  01  Anne  of  Anstna.  wifi»  of  Louis 


XTIT.  The  scandalous  intimacy  existing 
between  the  queen  and  her  brother-in-law, 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  supplied  Voltaire  with  a  not  im- 
probable hypothesis  as  to  the  possible  pa- 
ternity of  the  captive  j  and,  undoubtedly,  tnis 
hypothesis  would  do  much  towards  explain- 
ing the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  treat- 
ment he  IS  known  to  have  received. 

It  is  evident  that  the  queen,  under  tiie 
supposed  circumstances,  would  naturaUy 
cause  her  son  to  be  brought  up  carefully, 
but  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  in  igno- 
rance of  his  parentage ;  and  equally  evident 
that  a  monarch  like  Louis  XIV.,  jealous 
above  all  things  of  his  rank  and  prerogative, 
utterly  selfish,  and  shrinking  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  no  amount  of  suffering  in  the  care  of 
his  own  interests,  would,  on  learning  that 
he  had  a  brother  older  than  himself,  proba- 
bly resembling  him  in  features  and  person, 
a  brother  who  might  not  only  cause  a  terri- 
ble scandal  by  showing  himself  to  the  world, 
or  even  endanger  his  crown  by  asserting 
his  own  legitimacy,  and  claiming  the  rights 
of  primoffeniture,  would  be  quite  capable  of 
causing  that  brother  to  be  incarcerated  for 
lifo,  and  of  blotting  out  his  existence  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  while 
avoidinpf  the  actual  crime  of  fratricide.  The 
superstitious  punctiliousness  of  the  king  with 
re^fard  to  every  thing  connected  witn  the 
etiquette  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  per- 
sonal treatment  of  persons  of  royal  blood, 
would  explain  the  ceremonious  respect  and 
the  luxurious  conditions  of  daily  life,  ac- 
corded to  this  unfortunate  victim  of  state 
policy.  Testimony  of  no  slight  importance, 
and  conflrming  Voltaire's  views,  as  set  forth 
in  the  "  Diotionnaire  Philosophique,"  is  ad- 
duced by  M.  Beuchot  in  the  following  note, 
which  he  has  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire:— 

**  One  day,  at  the  royal  levee,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  Louis  XVIII.  appeared  ab* 
sorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  as  was  often  the 
case  with  him,  when  a  conversation  sprang 
up  between  the  Count  de  Pastoret,  one  of 
the  chamberlains  of  the  king,  and  one  of  his 
colleagues.  M.  de  Pastoret  warmly  main- 
tained the  hypothesis  of  Voltaire.  The  king, 
as  the  discussion  went  on,  seemed  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  stupor,  but  said  nothing. 
Next  morning,  at  the  levee,  a  iVesh  discus- 
sion was  entmd  into  by  the  same  speakers 
on  another  controverted  historical  question, 
when  M.  de  Pastoret  was  interrupted  by  the 
king,  who  remarked  to  him,  *  Pastoret,  you 
were  right  yesterday,  but  you  are  wrong  to- 
day.'" 

But  notwithstanding  the  manv  weighty 
arguments  that  have  been  brougnt  forwara 
in  fiivor  of  Voltaire's  hypothcsi»-^  btiedi  as 
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he  declares,  on  secret  reyelations  made  to 
bim  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank — ^it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  constitutes  any 
thing  more  than  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

M.  de  Laborde,  whose  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  the  masked  prisoner  was  so  little 
successful  with  his  royal  master,  is  said  to 
haye  discoyered,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
amone  the  papers  of  the  Marshal  Buke  de 
Kicheueu,  an  autograph  letter  addressed  by 
the  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter  of  the 
regent,  to  the  duke,  who  had  formerly  been 
included  in  the  list  of  her  adorers.  The  let- 
ter which  was  in  cipher,  commenced  thus : 
"Behold,  at  last,  tnis  famous  history.  It 
has  cost  me  horrible  .  .  ."  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  copies  of  this  letter 
were  priyately  circulated  in  Paris.  In  it  the 
duchess  states  that  her  father  had  reyealed 
to  her  that  ''the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask" 
was  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XFV.,  bom  a 
few  hours  after  him ;  that  the  fact  of  this 
double  birth  had  been  predicted  to  the  king 
by  two  shepherds,  who  declared  that  ciyil 
wars  would  result  from  the  riyal  m'etensions  of 
two  dauphins  to  the  crown  of  Prance ;  that 
the  birth  of  the  first  child  took  place  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  great  officers  of  state  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  present  on  the  occasion ; 
that  the  birth  of  the  second  child — **  hand- 
somer and  more  liyely  than  the  other"— was 
witnessed  only  by  the  king,  tiie  chancellor, 
the  queen's  almoner,  a  lord  of  the  court  from 
Burgundy,  who  had  come  in  the  suite  of  the 
person  who  subsequently  became  the  young 
princess  governor,  and  Madame  Peronnet, 
midwife  to  the  queen ;  that  the  birth  of  this 
second  child — m^proch  verbal  of  which  was 
drawn  up  seyeral  times  by  the  king,  and  at 
length  signed  by  all  present— was  kept 
strictly  secret,  the  king  compelling  all  who 
were  priyy  to  it  to  take  an  oath  neyer  to 
diyul^e  the  fact,  which,  he  said  must  be  con- 
cealed for  reasons  of  state ;  that  the  second 
infant  was  confided  to  Madame  Peronnet, 
to  be  by  her  brought  up  as  the  child  of  a 
lady  of  the  court — ^the  latter,  between  whom 
and  her  royal  nursling  a  strong  afiection  al- 
ways existed,  remaining  with  him  until  her 
death;  that  the  young  prince,  when  old 
enough  to  need  a  tutor,  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Burgundian  nobleman  who  had 
witnessed  his  birth,  and  who  took  him  to  his 
own  residence  near  Dijon,  where  he  kept 
him  in  the  strictest  priyacy,  maintaining  an 
occasional  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
his  ward  wi^  the  queen  mother,  the  king, 
and  the  cardinal,  educating  the  youn^  prince 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  treating  him  with 
all  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  one  who 
might  some  day  be  his  soyereign ;  that  these 
mmA  of  deference,  on  the  part  of  one  whom 
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he  had  hitherto  supposed  to  be  his  fatiier, 
led  the  prince,  when  approaching  manhood, 
to  seek  to  diyine  the  mystery  of  his  birtJh ; 
that  he  contriyed,  unknown  to  his  goyemor, 
to  gain  access  to  certain  letters  which  iJm 
latter  had  receiyed  from  the  court,  and,  hav- 
ing thus  possessed  himself  in  part  of  the 
secret  of  his  parentajge,  contriyea  to  procure 
a  likeness  of  the  king,  whose  close  resem- 
blance to  himself  sufficed  to  conyert  his  sua- 
Eicions  into  certainty,  on  which  the  king, 
eing  informed  by  the  goyemor  of  this  dis- 
coyery  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  latter  might  attempt  some  as- 
sertion of  his  claims,  ordered  both  goyemor 
and  pupil  to  be  at  once  imprisoned  for  life. 

This  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  die 
masked  captiye  is  supported  by  yarious  de- 
tails giyen  m  the  "  Memoirs  of  Richelieu,'* 
published  in  1790,  by  Soulayie;  a  work 
which  contains  many  errors,  but  whose  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  famous  pris- 
oner whose  identity  we  are  endeayoring  to 
ascertain,  is  strongly  confirmed  in  other  quar- 
ters. Now  Soulayie  expressly  asserts  that 
a  portion  of  the  details  he  has  giyen  were 
«  deriyed  from  a  statement  drawn  up  by  M. 
de  Saint-Mars,  goyemor  of  the  captiye  pnnce, 
some  time  before  his  death ; "  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  after  the  reyolution  of  July, 
M.  Auguste  Billiard,  formerly  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  recounts, 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  ''  Beyiew 
of  the  Historical  Institute,"  that,  under  the 
first  empire,  he  had  held  in  his  hands  a 
statement  written  by  Saint-Mars  himself^ 
relatiye  to  the  secret  mission  which  had  been 
confided  to  him.  This  manuscript,  taken 
firom  the  archiyes  of  the  office  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  had  been  lent  by  M.  de 
Hauteriye,  Guardian  of  tiie  Archiyes,  to  M. 
de  Montaliyet,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
whose  cabinet  M.  Billiard  was  attached. 
This  latter  gentleman  affirms  that  no  doubt 
can  be  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
document,  the  paper,  the  writing,  the  style, 
all  indicating  that  it  really  belongs  to  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  giyes  ^e  name  of 
the  clerk  who  made  the  copy  retained  by  the 
minister,  and  adds  that  the  son  of  M.  de 
Montaliyet  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
copy  so  obtained.  He  finishes  his  statement 
by  asserting  that  two  other  persons  (M. 
Qoubault,  Prefect  of  the  Var,  and  M.  La- 
biche.  Chief  of  Diyision  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior)  had  idso  r^  the 
manuscript  of  Saint-Mars. 

A  few  years  after  tins  letter  appeared,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars 
was  ofiinred  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Everybody,"  then  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. This  copy  was  at  once  submitted  to 
M.  BilHard,  who  dedared  it  to  be  a  trai^ 
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tcrwt,  word  for  word,  of  the  document  which 
he  nad  read  in  the  ori^naL  The  editors, 
tiierefore,  felt  justified  in  puhlishing  it  in 
their  work,  in  the  third  volume  of  which  it 
may  he  read  at  length.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  extracted  from  it  :-^ 

"  The  unfortimate  prince  whom  I  hare 
brought  UD  and  ffuarued  to  the  end  of  my 
days*  was  bom  the  5th  of  December,  1638, 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  the  kinff  was 
at  supper.  Uis  brother,  the  present  king, 
was  bom  at  noon  of  the  same  oay,  while  the 
kinff  was  at  dinner.  But,  just  as  the  birth 
of  tne  present  kins;  was  brilliant  and  splen- 
did, the  birth  of  his  brother  was  sad  and 
secret  The  king,  informed  hj  the  midwife 
that  the  queen  was  about  to  giye  birth  to  a 
second  child,  had  ordered  the  chancellor  of 
France,  the  first  almoner,  the  queen's  con- 
fessor, and  myself,  as  well  as  tne  midwife, 
to  remain  in  her  majesty's  chamber.  He 
told  us  all,  in  the  queen's  presence,  in  order 
that  she  might  hear  the  command,  that  we 
should  answer  with  our  heads  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  birth  of  a  second  dauphin,  that 
he  willed  his  birth  to  be  kept  a  state-secret, 
the  Salic  Law  making  no  provision  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  kingdom  in  case  of  the 
birth  of  two  eldest  sons  6f  the  monarch. 

"  What  had  been  predicted  by  the  mid- 
wife came  to  pass,  ana  the  queen  gave  birth 
t<^a  second  dauphin,  still  prettier  and  bet- 
ter made  than  the  one  previously  bom ;  this 
latter  prince  ceased  not  to  crv  and  moan,  as 
though  he  foresaw  the  life  of  suffering  and 
denial  upon  which  he  had  entered.  The 
Chancellor  of  France  drew  up  the  procks  ver- 
bal  of  this  marvellous  birth,  unicjue  in  our 
history ;  his  majesty  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  document,  and  caused  him  to  rewrite 
it  several  times,  until  he  was  satisfied  with 
it,  burning  the  first  copy  although  the  al- 
moner remonstrated  on  tne  subject,  declaring 
that  the  king  could  not  keep  secret  the  birth 
of  the  dauphin,  to  which  the  king  replied, 
that  he  had  reasons  of  state  for  so  doing. 

"  The  kins;  then  made  us  all  sigp  an  oath 
that  we  would  never  divulge  the  birth  of  the 
last-bom  prince ;  the  chancellor  signed  first, 
then  the  almoner,  then  the  queen's  confessor, 
and  then  I;  the  oath  was  also  signed  by 
the  queen's  surgeon,  and  by  the  midwife, 
and  the  king  attached  this  oath  to  the  pro^ 
ck$  verbalf  and  carried  away  the  document, 
of  which  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  fur- 
ther. After  this  the  midwife  todL  away  the 
last-bom  prince,  whom  she  was  charged  to 
bring  up;  and  as  the  king  feared  lest  she 
should  gossip  about  his  birth,  she  has  often 
told  me  that  oe  frequentljr  threatened  to  put 
her  to  death  if  she  ever  divulged  this  secret ; 
he  also  forbade  the  rest  of  us,  who  had  wit- 


nessed his  birth,  to  speak  of  this  fact  even 
between  ourselves,  ^ot  one  of  us  has  hith- 
erto broken  this  oath.  The  king  had  or- 
dered us  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  a  mole 
above  the  left  elbow,  a  yellow  mark  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  still  smaller 
mole  on  the  thickest  part  of  the  right  thigh ; 
for  his  majesty  intended,  in  case  the  first- 
bom  prince  should  die,  to  substitute  in  his 
Elace  the  royal  infant  whose  guardianship  he 
ad  confided  to  us ;  and  for  this  cause  he 
required  our  signature  to  the  registration  of 
birth,  which  he  sealed  with  a  small  roval  seal 
in  our  presence,  and  which,  a^  already  said, 
we  signed  according  to  his  majesty's  order, 
and  after  him. 

"  As  regards  the  childhood  of  the  second- 
bom  prince.  Dame  Peronnet  brought  him 
up  at  first  as  though  he  were  her  own  child ; 
but  he  was  thought  to  be  the  illegitimate 
child  of  some  sreat  nobleman,  because  it 
was  clear  from  the  great  expense  she  was  at 
for  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  some  very 
rich  man,  although  not  acknowledged. 

"  When  the  prince  ^w  older,  Monseig- 
neur  le  Cardinal  Masann,  to  whom  was  con- 
fided the  direction  of  his  education,  after 
Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  placed 
him  in  my  care  that  I  should  educate  and 
bring  him  up  like  a  king's  son,  but  in  secret* 
Dame  Peronnet  remained  in  his  service  un- 
til her  death,  being  greatly  attached  to  him, 
and  he  still  more  so  to  her.  The  prince  was 
educated  in  my  house,  in  Burgundy,  with  all 
the  care  due  to  a  king's  son. 

**  I  have  had  firequent  conversations  with 
the  queen-mother  during  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  and  her  majesty  appeared  to  me  to 
fear  that  if  ever  the  existence  of  this  child 
should  be  known  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
brother,  the  young  king,  certain  malcon- 
tents might  make  it  a  pretext  for  gettins  up 
a  revolt,  as  manjr  doctors  think  that  the  UMt- 
bom  of  two  twms  is,  in  reality,  the  elder, 
and  that  therefore  this  captive  prince  should 
be  rightful  king,  though  other  doctors  give 
a  contrary  opinion.  This  fear,  however, 
could  never  induce  her  to  destroy  the  writ- 
ten proofs  of  tiie  young  prince's  birth ;  be- 
cause, if  the  young  kmg  had  died,  she  in- 
tended to  make  the  prince  king  in  his  room, 
although  she  had  another  son.  She  often 
told  me  that  she  preserved  tliese  written 
proofs  in  her  casket 

**  I  ffave  to  the  unfortunate  prince  all  the 
education  I  should  have  wished  to  receive 
myself,  and  no  prince  in  the  world  ever  had  a 
better.  The  only  thhig  with  which  I  have  to 
reproach  myself  is,  t^t  I  made  him  unhappy 
without  intending  to  do  so ;  for,  as  he  was 
seised,  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  a 
strong  desire  to  know  who  he  was,  over- 
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whelmii^  me  ivith  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  I  showed  myself  more  resolutely 
silent  the  more  he  implored  me  to  tell  him 
his  history,  he  resolved  thenceforth  to  hide 
his  curiosity,  and  to  make  me  believe  that 
he  thought  himself  my  son. 

<<  I  often,  when  we  were  alone,  and  he 
called  me  his  father,  told  him  that  he  was 
mistaken ;  but  I  no  longer  opposed  the  sen- 
timent which  he  affected,  to  feel  towards  me, 
perhaps  in  order  to  induce  me  to  speak ;  I 
allowing  him  to  fancy  himself  my  son,  and 
he  pretending  to  rest  in  that  idea,  but  still 
seeking  some  means  of  ascertaining  who  he 
was. 

''Two  years  had  passed  thus  when  an 
unfortunate  piece  of  imnrudenoe  on  my  part, 
for  which  I  reproached  myself  bitterly,  re- 
vealed to  him  in  part  wno  he  was.  He 
knew  that  tiie  king  freauently  sent  me  mes- 
sengers ;  and  one  day  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  leave  unlocked  the  casket  in  which  I 
kept  the  letters  from  the  queen  and  cardinaL 
He  read  a  part  of  them  and  guessed  the  con- 
tents of  the  rest  with  his  usual  penetration, 
confessing  to  me  afterwards  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  letter  which  was  the 
most  expressive  with  regard  to  his  birth. 

''  I  remember  that  about  this  time  his  be- 
havior to  me  became  harsh  and  rude,  in- 
stead of  friendly  and  respectfUl  as  it  had  for- 
merly been ;  but  I  did  not  at  first  suspect 
the  cause  of  this  change,  fbr  I  have  never 
been  able  to  imagine  by  what  means  he  got  at 
my  casket,  and  he  would  never  teU  me  how 
he  bad  done  it.  He  one  day  committed  him- 
self so  far  as  to  ask  me  for  the  portraits  of 
the  late  and  the  present  king.  I  replied  that 
all  the  en^aviojgs  of  them  were  so  bad  that 
I  was  waiting  S)t  the  appearance  of  some 
bettor  ones  before  having  them  in  m^^  house. 
This  reply,  which  did  not  satisfy  mm,  was 
followed  by  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Dijon.  I  have  smce  learned  that  his  object 
was  to  see  a  portrait  of  the  king  which  was 
there,  and  to  go  thence  to  the  Court  which 
was  then  at  St  Jean  de  Luz,  on  account  of 
the  king's  marriage  with  the  Inflwta,  that 
he  might  compare  himself  with  his  brother, 
and  see  whether  he  resembled  him.  This 
project  of  his  came  to  my  knowledge,  and 
from  that  moment  I  never  left  him. 

**  The  young  prince  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some ;  and  having  fSallen  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  employed  in  my  house,  whose  affeSctionB 
he  had  gained,  he  procured  from  her  a  por- 
trait of  his  brother.  Although  the  strictest 
orders  had  been  ^Ytn  to  allmy  household 
to  give  him  nothing,  she  gave  him  an  en- 
graving of  the  king.  The  unfortunate  prtnoe 
recogmzed  the  likeness— ^md  well  he  might, 
for  one  portrait  would  have  served  fbr  both, 
so  like  were  the  two  brothers    and  this  sight 
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threw  him  into  euch  a  fbry,  that  he  < 
me,  exclaiming, — 

"^Ttm  is  my  brother's  portrait!  This 
shows  who  I  am ! ' 

'<  He  then  showed  me  the  lett^  of  C^tfdi- 
nal  Mazarin,  which  he  had  stolen  from  mj 
casket,  and  avowed  the  discovery  he  h^d 
made.    This  scene  took  place  in  my  house. 

**  The  fear  of  seeing  him  escape,  and  make 
his  appearance  at  the  king's  marriage,  com- 
pelled me  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  mail- 
estv  to  inform  him  of  the  opening  of  my 
casket,  and  mv  need  of  fresh  instructions. 
The  king  sent  his  orders  by  M.  le  Cardinal, 
commanding  that  we  should  both  be  impria* 
oned  until  further  orders ;  and  that  he  should 
be  informed  that  this  severity  was  brought 
upon  us  both  through  his  pretensions. 

"  I  have  suffered  with  him  in  our  commoa 
prison  until  this  time,  when  I  believe  that 
my  sentence  of  recall  from  earth  has  been 
pronounced  bv  my  Judge  on  high;  and  I 
cannot  refuse,  for  the  tranquillity  of  my  soul, 
and  for  that  of  my  pupil,  a  sort  of  decli^tioa 
which  will  enable  him  to  deliver  himself  firom 
the  ignominious  state  in  which  he  is,  if  the 
king  should  die  without  children.  Can  ft 
compulsory  oath  force  me  to  keep  secret  that 
which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  poster- 
ity P—Saint-Mabs." 

The  authenticitjr  of  this  document,  not- 
withstanding the  mtrinsic  evidence  it  con- 
tains of  bemg  a  genuine  production  of  the 
epoch  whose  date  it  bears,  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  its  signature ;  as  the 
name  of  '*  Saint-Mars  "  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  eovemor  of  the  Bastille,  in 
whose  wardship  tne  unfortunate  prisoner  is 
known  to  have  passed  so  many  years,  and 
who,  it  is  evident,  could  neither  liave  acted 
as  tutor  to  the  captive,  nor — as  he  survived 
his  ward — ^have  written  a  statement  destined 
to  throw  light  on  the  identity  of  the  latter, 
after  his  own  decease. 

But  the  letter  of  the  Buohess  of  Modena 
expressly  states  that  the  Burgundian  noble- 
man who  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  second 
of  the  twins,  and  to  whose  care  the  ill-£ited 
prince  was  confided  during  his  boyhood,  had 
come  to  court  in  the  train  of  the  person  who 
was  afterwards  his  governor,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  M.  de  Saint-Mars  who  held  the  posu 
of  governor  in  the  prisons  of  Pignerol,  Sainte- 
MarguMte,  and  tne  Bastillo ;  and  the  whole 
difficulty  vanishes  if  we  suppose  this  un- 
named lord,  brouffhf  to  St  Germain  by  M. 
de  Saint-Mars,  and  like  him  a  native  of  bur- 
gundy, to  have  been  a  relative  of  his  patron, 
and  to  have  borne  the  same  name ;  a  sup- 
position which,  considering  the  general  ap^ 
titude  of  successful  courtiers  like  Saint-Man 
to  introduce  their  kinrfoHL  into  the  i 
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of  royal  favor,  is  certainly  by  no  means  im- 
probable. 

Assuming  this  supposition  to  be  correct, 
and  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  }roung 
prince's  existence  to  have  been  passed  in  re- 
tirement under  the  care  of  this  first  gov- 
ernor, the  blank  already  noticed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  masked  prisoner  previous  to  his 
incarceration  at  Pi^end  is  at  once  accounted 
for ;  while  the  choice  of  that  fortress  as  the 
residence  of  the  mysterious  captive  is  satis- 
fectorily  explained  by  the  fact  tnat  it  was  al- 
ready under  the  command  of  an  officer  who 
was  not  only  a  devoted  and  unscrupulons 
agent  of  the  unff,  but  also  a  kinsman  of  the 
young  prince's  first  guardian ;  one  who  was 
probably  initiated  already  into  the  secret  of 
the  prisoner's  birth,  and  who,  moreover,  on 
account  of  his  relationship  to  the  guardian 
whose  remissness  had  incurred  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, would  be  doubly  vifidlant  in  his  cus- 
tody of  Uie  captive  thus  confided  to  him. 

The  woman  mentioned  by  the  Abb6  Papon, 
as  having  waited  on  the  masked  prisoner, 
and  who  was  buried  at  night  in  the  Island  of 
Sainte-Margu^rite,  may  probably  have  been 
Madame  Peronnet ;  and  as  no  second  pris- 
oner is  mentioned  by  M.  de  Jonca  as  having 
been  brought  with  the  masked  prisoner  to 
the  Bastille,  it  would  seem  that  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  tutor  must  also  have  pre- 
ceded that  event :  the  Sieur  de  Rosargues, 
who  accompanied  the  masked  captive  to  the 
last  of  his  prison  dweUings,  and  to  his  grave, 
having  probably  been  admitted  to  his  ser- 
vice on  the  decease  of  his  former  guardian. 
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The  editors  of  the  <*  Memoirs  of  Every- 
body **  affirmed,  in  183d,  that  the  original 
of  this  document  still  existed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  j^  and  this 
statement  has  never  been  coutradicted.  It 
is  natural  that  this  document,  supposing  it 
to  be  authentic,  should  be  in  the  archives  of 
that  department  rather  than  of  any  other,  as 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sent 
by  the  writer  to  some  foreign  place.for  safety, 
and  would  be  brought  back  thence  b^  some 
agent  of  the  H*ench  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  assertion  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  M.  de 
Pastoret  would  appear  to  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  Saint-M!ars ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  preferred  to  allow  it  to  be 
thought  thst  Louis  XIV.  sacrificed  an  ille- 
gitimate Mlf-brother,  rather  than  a  prince  i 
of  the  blood  royal,  whose  claims  might  be 
held  to  invalidate  those  of  that  monarcn,  and 
consequently  of  himself  as  his  descendant. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
firmation which  the  letter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Modena — ^withthe  exception  of  the  legen- 
dary addition  of  the  prophecy  of  the  two 
shephwds — the  Memoirs  of  Kichelieu  and 
the  declaration  of  Saint-Mars  lend  to  each 
other,  and  the  perfect  explanation  thus  af- 
fbrded  of  the  various  contradictory  points  in 
the  history  of  the  prisoner  in  question,  we 
may  fkirly  conclude,  that  we  have  at  length 
arrived  at  the  true  explanation  of  an  histor- 
ical puzzle  which  has  been  sought  in  vain 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Anna  Blackwell. 


COLLBCTIVO  POSTAOB    STAMPS.— The  BOS- 

ton  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  there  is  now  a 
mania  in  some  circles  for  collectini^  posting 
stamps  of  all  nations.  Some  collections  num- 
ber three  Imndred  yarieties^    It  says :— > 

"  The  companions  of  tiie  difi<Mnenl  heads  and 
legends  adopted  by  the  seyerai  powers  of  the 
world,  makes  the  collections  something  more 
than  a  mere  pastime,  and  gives  to  it  something 
of  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  collection  of  coins 
or  medals.  The  stamps  of  Maaritias  and  Ha- 
waii, we  believe,  are  accounted  among  the  most 
rare,  and  next  to  these  may  be  named  the  Rus- 
sian, for  which,  acting  as  amateur  stamp-broker, 
we  ghoald  readily  be  authorised  to  oflfbr  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  more  common  Italian,  German,  or 
French  varieties,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish or  American.  The  great  yarietv  of  stamps 
obtainable  ceases  to  be  surprising  when  it  is  rec- 
ollected that  in  each  of  the  countries  where  they 


are  employed  at  all,  several  denominations  are 
issued ;  and  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the  United 
States)  there  is  old  and  new  patterns,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  in  a  complete  collection. 
This  eleffi;ant  and  curious  '  mania '  is  now  chiefly 
indulged  by  young  ladies,  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  soon  It  may  take  possession  of  the  more 
mature  portion  of  mankind.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  it  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
most  dignified  literary  institutions." 


Thb  minister  of  war  in  Austria  has  just  or- 
dered that  Protestant  soldiers  shall  only  be  in- 
terred in  cemeteries  in  a  part  separated  from  the 
Catholic  portion  by  a  heoge  or  inclosnre.  Some  . 
of  the  Austrian  journals  complain  of  the  meas- 
ure as  being  exceedingly  illiberal,  and  only 
called  forth  by  the  requirements  of  the  Concor^ 
dat. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PURITANS  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.* 
It  is  very  natural  that  Americans,  espe- 
cially New  Englanders,  should  take  a  deep 
interest  in  that  extreme  Protestant  move- 
ment in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  foundation  and  to  the  pecuHar 
character.of  their  own  commonwealth.  The 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers "  are  ratl^r  absurdly  so 
called,  as  nobody  is  less  like  a  pilgrim,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  than  a  man 
who  leaves  his  own  country  to  settle  in  quite 
a  new  one.  But,  whatever  they  are  to  be 
called,  the  Puritan  settlers  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  had  so  important  an  iBfluence  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  that  coimtry,  that 
their  descendants  and  countrymen  are  very 
appropriately  employed  in  tracing  out  their 
history,  and  that  of  their  precursors  while 
they  remained  in  England.  We  know  no 
reason  why  an  American  should  not  take  up 
the  subject  coolly  and  impartially,  because 
certainly  nothing  can  depart  more  widely 
from  the  Puritan  ideal  than  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  principle  of  American  religious  society 
is  the  perfect  equality  of  all  sects.  The  law 
protects  all,  and  favors  or  patronizes  none. 
As  far  as  we  know,  this  principle  of  relig- 
ious society  is  there  really  carried  out.  We 
never  heard  of  any  particular  church  or  sect 
being  excepted  from  the  common  protection 
of  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  an  element 
of  lawlessness  everywhere  j  and  we  certainly 
now  and  then  hear  of  very  lawless  things 
being  done  in  the  United  States.  But 
American  lawlessness  takes  other  forms 
than  that  of  England.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber any  American  instance  of  a  combination 
of  mob,  policemen,  magistrates,  and  the 
executive  government  itself,  to  deny  to  cer- 
tain people  whose  religious  notions  hap- 
pened to  be  unpopular  that  common  pro- 
tection which  the  law  is  supposed  to  give  to 
every  citizen.  The  St  George's  riots  could 
hardly  have  happened  in  modem  America, 
because  there  people  do  seem  to  realize  the 
truth  that  those  who  dislike  a  certain  sort 
of  worship  should  simply  go  and  worship 
in  some  way  that  they  like  better.     They 

»  The  Puritans  f  or  the  Churck^  Courts  and 
Parliament  of  England  (hiring  the  Reignt  of 
Edward  VL  and  Quten  Elizabeth,  By  Samuel 
Hopkins.  In  8  vols.  Vol.  I.  Boston  :  Uould  and 
Lincoln.    London  :  TrUbner  and  Co. 


could  hardly  have  happened  in  a  perfect 
Puritan  State;  but  for  a  very  different 
reason.  In  such  a  state  Mr.  King  and  his 
friends  would  long  ago  have  been  impris- 
oned, banished,  or  possibly  hanged,  by  due 
sentence  of  law. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
admires  the  Puritans.  He  thinks  them 
theologically  right  and  politically  wise,  and 
therefore  looks  upon  them  as  most  cmellj 
and  unjustly  persecuted.  How  hard  it  was 
to  fine  and  imprison  godly  ministers  who 
preached  the  true  Gospel  merely  because 
they  could  not  conscientiously  conform 
about  caps  and  surplices.  So,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  was,  but  this  sort  of  talk  does  not 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  religious  liberty  was  in  those 
days  something  utterly  unknown.  It  is  true 
that  the  Beformation,  and  especially  the 
Puritan  Beformation,  indirectly  did  a  great 
deal  to  introduce  it.  It  is  probable  that, 
when  once  the  charm  of  infallible  authority 
was  broken,  religious  liberty  must  unavoid- 
ably have  followed,  sooner  or  later;  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  no  such 
principle  was  recognized  by  any  party  of 
those  days.  Perhaps  we  should  say  by  any 
party  when  in  power,  for  all  occasionally 
appealed  to  it  when  they  were  themselves 
persecuted,  though  none  thought  of  it  when 
they  were  themselves  in  a  position  to  per- 
secute  others.  Here  and  there  a  speculative 
statesman  may  have  dreamed  of  it,  or  a 
patriotic  prince  may  have  striven  in  vain 
to  bring  it  about.  **  The  latitudinarian 
Paget, "  who  did  not  want  to  bum  anybody, 
stands  out  very  honorably  in  Mr.  Froude*s 
last  two  volumes  in  contrast  to  his  contem- 
poraries, who  all  (with  Mr.  Froude  himself) 
accepted  the  great  principle  of  burning 
somebody,  but  only  difiered  (as  Mr.  Froude 
doubts)  as  to  who  were  the  proper  people 
to  bum.  'William  the  Silent,  again,  did  all 
he  could  to  protect  Protestant  and  Papist 
alike,  but  £rom  neither  Protestant  nor  Papist 
did  he  get  the  least  thanks  for  so  doing. 
One  sovereign  actuaUy  established  real  tol* 
eration  for  a  short  season,  but  for  him  we 
must  look  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  and 
of  Christendom.  Akbar  certainly  found  no 
Westem  imitators  in  his  own  generation. 
Zealous  religionists  thought  it  a  sin  against 
God  to  allow  the  existence  of  any  worship 
which  they  looked  upon  as  sinfuL    Politio 
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statesmen  believed  it  to  be  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  civil  government  to  regulate  at  least 
the  external  profession  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects.  With  the  one,  the 
Dissenter  of  any  sort  was  a  mere  Amorite 
or  Amalekite  to  be  rooted  out;  with  the 
other,  he  was  a  disloyal  citizen  to  be  coerced 
by  the  law  into  due  order  and  obedience. 
People  found  out  that  the  mass  was  idola- 
trous, and  they  immediately  asked,  not  that 
they  might  be  exempted  from  any  compul- 
sory share  in  the  idolatr}',  but  that  the 
cursed  thing  might  be  taken  away  from 
among  them  altogether.  That  others  might 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  mass  was 
right,  and  that  it  was  a  hardship  to  keep 
those  who  thought  so  from  saying  and  hear- 
ing it,  no  more  troubled  a  true  religious 
reformer  than  a  Jewish  prophet  troubled 
himself  about  the  scruples  of  a  conscientious 
believer  in  BaaL  Everywhere,  as  soon  as  a 
prince  or  a  commonwealth  embraced  the 
Beformation,  the  old  religion  was  imme- 
diately proscribed.  In  Germany,  indeed, 
we  hear  of  something  which,  at  first  sight, 
sounds  like  religious  equality — at  least,  the 
professors  of  both  religions  are  to  have 
equal  rights.  But  this  was  because  Ger- 
many was  a  collection  of  Sovereign  States. 
Each  prince  or  commonwealth  might  choose 
a  creed,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  States 
were  equal  in  the  national  Diet.  But  the 
private  citizen  had  no  choice.  He  was 
bound  by  the  theological  decisions  of  the 
Elector  or  the  Senate.  In  France,  if  the 
Protestants  obtained  certain  rights,  it  was 
because  they  defended  them  at  the  point  of 
the  sword :  and,  after  all,  what  was  done 
was  mainly  after  the  German  model — ^the 
allowance  of  the  new  worship  in  certain 
cities  and  places,  rather  than  the  real  equal- 
ity of  the  two  creeds  throughout  the  whole 
land. 

England,  of  course,  did  not  log  behind 
other  nations.  The  Anglican  orthodoxy  of 
Henry,  the  Protestantism  of  Edward,  the 
Popery  of  Mary,  the  modified  Anglican 
system  of  Elizabeth,  was  each  in  turn  the 
one  exclusive  national  religion  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  every  loyal  subject.  We  sym- 
pathize with  a  Puritan  persecuted  under 
Elizabeth,  because  we  sympathize  with  all 
who  are  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake. 
But  we  do  not  sympathize  with  him  any 
more  than  we  do  with  Lambert  and  with 


Forrest,  persecuted  by  Henry,  with  Gardi- 
ner and  with.  Joan  Bocher,  persecuted  by 
Edward,  with  Ridley  and  Latimer  persecut- 
ed by  Mary,  or  with  the  Catholic  victims  of 
Elizabeth  herself.  Indeed  we  sympathize 
with  the  Elizabethan  Puritans  least  of  alL 
The  others,  on  all  sides^xcept  it  be  poor 
Joan  Bocher,  whom  Cranmer  burned  for 
talking  nonsense — suffered  confesaorship 
and  martyrdom  for  something  that  was 
worth  suffering  about;  but  the  Puritans 
made  a  disturbance  about  caps  and  sur- 
plices, the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in 
marriage,  and  the  practice  of  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.  To  say  that  these  things 
were  absolutely  sinful  and  anti-Christian  in 
themselves  really  seems  utter  folly.  It 
might  be  foolish  to  enforce  them,  but  it  was 
surely  still  more  foolish  to  break  the  law, 
and  disturb  Church  and  State  for  the  sake 
of  them.  The  bishops  surely  had  the  best 
of  the  argument  when  they  said — "The 
things  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  them- 
selves ;  but  there  must  be  some  order,  some 
ceremonies ;  these  are  the  order  and  cere- 
monies ordained  by  authority,  and  when 
they  are  ordained/ the  law  must  be  kept." 
The  Puritans  themselves  said  that  ministers 
ought  to  have  some  dress  to  distinguish 
them  from  laymen,  only  it  was  sinful  to 
wear  that  particular  dress,  because  the  Pa- 
pists had  worn  it.  Still,  absurd  as  were 
their  scruples,  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
were  sufferers  for  a  principle,  and,  as  such, 
they  are  entitled  to  some  measure  of  respect. 
But  they  only  suffered  what  they  inflicted 
upon  others.  None  were  more  clamorous 
than  they  for  the  bloodiest  laws  against  the 
Papists;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  any 
scruple  about  the  most  barbarous  severities 
exercised  against  those  who  went  yet  further 
from  the  pope  than  themselves.  To  be 
sure,  when  an  unhappy  Socinianwas  burned, 
there  was  a  certain  clamor  raised  against 
burning  him ;  but  that  was  because  burning 
was  too  good  a  death  for  him,  as  being  that 
consecrated  by  the  sufferings  of  their  own 
martyrs.  Had  he  been  merely  cut  up  alive, 
like  a  Papist,  nobody  woiUd  have  made  any 
objection.  And  of  course,  when  the  Puri- 
tans had  their  own  way,  they  were  as  little 
tolerant  as  pope  or  bishop.  It  was  no  longer 
enough  to  be  themselves  excused  from  using 
the  Prayer-Book — those  who  wished  to  use 
it  were  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so.    Thai 
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a  state  of  things  could  be  in  which  one  con- 
gr^ration  mi^t  say  mass,  another  use  the 
En^ish  Pra3rer-Book,  and  another  worship 
without  any  set  form  at  all,  would  have 
seemed  equally  monstrous  to  Bonner,  to 
Whitgift,  and  to  Trayers,  Cartwright,  and 
Dean  Sampson  of  Christ  Church. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  general  cause  of  eivH 
and  religious  liberty  owed  indirectly  much 
to  the  Eeformation  and  much  to  the  Puri- 
tans. When  once  the  notion  of  an  infallible 
guide  was  cast  aside,  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to 
keep  up  the  notion  of  one  imiyersal  national 
faith.  When  the  divine  right  of  the  See  of 
St.  Peter  was  cast  aside,  it  was  hopeless  per- 
manently to  maintain  the  divine  right  of  a 
mere  national  episcopacy  or  presbytery.  The 
Anglican  revolted,  first  against  tiie  jurisdic- 
tion, then  against  the  doctrines  of  Bome ; 
the  Puritan  revolted  against  the  Anglican ; 
the  Independent,  the  Anabaptist,  the  Quaker, 
revolted  against  Anglican  and  Puritan  alike. 
Each  revolt  became,  if  it  could,  a  conquest, 
and  excluded  the  system  against  which  it  re- 
volted. But  such  exclusion  could  never  be 
lasting.  Each  revolt  was  a  shock  to  the 
principle  of  compulsory  authority  in  religious 
matters.  Those  who  have  once  changed  can- 
not in  decency  assert  their  own  infallibility. 
They  must  feel  a  certain  twinge  of  conscience 
in  punishing  others  who  have  only  walked  in 
their  own  steps.  To  send  people  to  the  stake 
was  a  far  greater  crime  in  Cranmer  than  it 
was  in  Pole.  Even  in  Henry's  time,  to  bum 
a  man  as  a  heretic  for  drying  the  newly- 
invented  doctrine  of  the  king's  supremacy 
was  felt  to  be  something  so  monstrous  that 
Henry  and  Cranmer  themselves  did  not 
venture  upon  it  more  than  once.  Elisabeth, 
who  once  went  regularly  to  mass  herself, 
was  ashamed  to  bum  as  heretics  those  who 
continued  to  do  so.  She  simply  found  out  vari- 
ous good  reasons  fbr  plundering  the  laymen 
and  for  embowelling  the  priests.  Conse- 
quently, though  Catholic  Anglican,  Protes- 
tant Anglican,  and  Puritan  were  alike  intol- 
erant, yet  each  indirectly  helped  to  establish 
the  great  principle  of  toleration. 

Again,  Puritanism  incidentally  became  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  cause  of  civil  lib- 
erty. Quite  incidentally,  we  believe.  Say 
and  Hampden  did  not  serve  their  country 
better  because  they  were  Puritans,  than  did 
Bobert  Fitzwalter,  Sim<m  de  Montfort,  and 
Boger  Bigod,  beoanse  they  were  oz^iodoz 


Catholics.  But  in  the  seventeenth  canixarfp 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
crown  were  linked  together.  Ecelesiasticml 
and  dvil  government  were  alike  carried  on 
in  arbitrary  and  illegal  ways.  The  clergy, 
who  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  were  in  the  seventeenth 
the  slaves  and  flatterers  of  the  prince.  The 
throne  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Bobert  Win- 
chelsey  had  now  become  the  resting-place  of 
Laud.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
could  not  be  attacked  separately — ^the  Puri* 
tans  and  the  patriots  were  united  in  the  same 
party,  and  the  two  characters  were  often 
united  in  the  same  man.  Puritanism  helped 
civil  liberty,  not  because  it  had  any  natural 
affinity  wiUi  it,  but  because  civil  liberty  nat- 
urally allied  itsdf  with  the  persecuted  ads 
in  religion. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  at  all 
ignorant  of  all  these  iHngs.  Indeed,  he 
now  and  then  brings  forward  some  of  the 
points  which  we  have  just  mentioned  clearly 
enough.  But  he  certainly  admires  the  Puri- 
tans in  their  opposition  to  caps  and  surplices 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot  enter  into,  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  quite  intelligible  at  St. 
George's-in  the-east.  And  he  brings  up,  as 
if  it  were  a  reasonable  ground  of  censure 
against  Elizabeth,  the  undoubted  fact  that 
she  retained  many  things  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  Catholic  party.  If 
one  national  religion  was  to  be  enforced  upon 
everybody,  surely,  it  was  only  reason  and 
justice  to  try  to  make  it  acceptable  to  ss 
many  as  possible.  As  yet,  neither  Papists 
nor  Puritans  thought  of  leaving  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  They  only  wished  to  have  it 
preserved  or  reformed  in  their  own  way.  Mr. 
Froude  is  at  least  right  in  bringing  promi- 
nently forward  (though  it  is  certainly  no  new 
discovery  of  his)  that  the  system  of  Henry 
VIII. — Popery  without  the  Pope — was  what 
the  English  people  really  wanted.  They 
liked  the  old  ceremonies,  and  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  old  doctrines.  Probably 
they  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise  the  occa- 
sional beheading  of  a  duke  or  burning  of  a 
bishop.  -  But  they  hated  the  pope,  they  hated 
the  Spaniard,  they  were  disgusted  with  whole- 
sale burnings  of  utterly  helpless  and  harmless 
persons.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  multitudes 
were  driven  into  Protestantism  simply  by 
the  bloody  and  unnational  policy  of  Mary's 
reign.    On  the  other  hand,  many  Catho* 
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Mm  who  had  gone  along  with  Henry, 
who  had  endured  the  first  days  of  Edward, 
who  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  first 
Liturgy  hardly  differed  from  a  mass  in  Eng- 
lish, gradually  learned  hy  experience  that 
Popery  could  not  go  on  without  the  pope, 
and  that  an  independent  Anglican  church 
could  not  fail  to  become  more  or  less  Prot- 
estant. Hence  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  bishops — ^Bonner  himself  for  one — ^who 
had  zealously  maintained  Henry's  title  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  being  de- 
prived rather  than  allow  Elizabeth's  humbler 
claim  to  be  Supreme  Oovemor.  Still,  even 
in  the  first  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  necessity 
of  a  rupture  did  not  at  once  appear ;  and 
though  a  Catholic  party  disapproved  in  one 
way  and  a  Protestant  party  disapproved  in 
another,  there  was  no  open  schism  in  either 
direction  till  Elizabeth  had  been  several 
years  on  the  throne.  The  Anglicanism  of 
Elizabeth  was  doubtless  a  compromise ;  so 
must  have  been  any  religious  system  which 
was  to  have  the  least  chance  of  national  ac- 
ceptance. And  surely  experience  shows  that 
it  was  neither  an  unwise  nor  an  unsuccessful 
compromise.  The  "  Calvinistic  Creed  "  and 
the  "  Popish  Liturgy,"  even  with  the  later 
addition  of  the  '<  Arminian  Clergy,"  have 
worked  very  well  in  the  long  run.  We  do 
not  undert^die  to  rule  theological  questions 
one  way  or  another ;  but  surely  something 
has  come  out  of  it  practically  better  than 
either  pope  or  presbyter  could  have  given 
us. 

Mr.  Hopkins — to  return  to  our  immediate 
subject — ^when  writing  what  is  more  strictly 
to  be  called  history,  writes  somewhat  less  ex- 
travagantly than  many  of  his  countrymen, 
though  he  is  far  from  being  free  from  the 
national  vice  of  fine  writing.  But  h6  seems 
really  to  have  no  notion  of  the  limits  which 
divide  romance  from  history.  It  has,  in- 
deed, latterly  become  the  fEtshion  to  begin 
books  professing  to  be  historical  with  a 
striking  scene  something  in  the  style  of  the 
late  Mr.  Q.  P.  R.  James.  Thus  Sir  Edward 
Creasy  begins  his  History  of  the  Ottomans 
with  an  account  of  a  ride  taken  by  certain  peo- 
ple through  the  middle  of  Anatolia ;  and  thus, 
too,  Mr.  John  Morris,  Canon  of  Northamp- 
ton, begins  his  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
tcrbwry  with  an  account  of  a  shorter  ride 
taken  by  certain  other  people  from  London 
to  Harrow-on-the-HilL    But  both  of  these 
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are  quite  outdone  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins. 
He  not  only  b^ns  with  a  ride  and  a  talk 
performed  at  Hampton  Court  in  1549  by 
King  Edward  and  his  uncle  Somerset,  but 
throughout  the  whole  book  similar  long  '<  Im- 
aginary Conversations  "  are  constantly  scat- 
tered, which  are  made  out  of  Mr.  Hopkins* 
own  brain,  or,  at  Ihe  very  best,  now  and  then 
dramatized  out  of  hints  to  be  found  in  origi- 
nal writers.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
m^igre,  if  not  positively  inaccurate,  and  in- 
ferior modem  authorities  occur  rather  too 
often  among  his  references.  The  following 
is  surely  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the 
fallofWolsey:— 

"  Parliament  had  not  met  for  seven  years. 
During  all  this  time  the  pope  had  given  law 
to  Englishmen  and  judgea  them  in  his  courts ; 
his  interests  and  been  sustained  by  oppres- 
sions upon  all  classes  and  in  all  branches  of 
business,  until  lords  and  commons  cringed 
under  the  smart  of  their  wrongs.  Wolsey, 
a  prince  of  the  Roman  Churcn,  had  been 

i'udge  paramount  All  judicial  transactions 
lad  passed  in  his  name  and  under  his  seal, 
as  the  pope's  lieutenant.  The  king  had  per- 
mitted this,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  cud  not  al- 
ter the  legal  fact.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
cardinal  to  be  arrested  and  tried  for  treason ; 
and  he  was  pronoimced  guilty  under  the  stat- 
ute of  Pnemunire.  The  poor  man  immedi- 
ately took  to  his  bed ;  and  in  a  few  days  died 
with  the  sad  words  upon  his  lips :  '  Had  I 
been  as  careful  to  serve  the  God  of  heaven, 
as  I  have  to  comply  to  the  will  of  my  earthly 
king,  Ood  would  not  have  left  me  in  mine 
old  age,  as  the  other  hath  done.' " 

On  minor  faults  we  will  not  dwell  at 
length ;  but  we  must  ask  what  is  meant  by 
a  ** bilious  tang**  (p.  190)  pervading  the 
writings  of  HeylinP  And  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  may  be  implied  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  «  virility."  "  She  rejected,"  Mr. 
Hopkins  tells  us,  *<  suitor  after  suitor,  and 
went  through  the  term  of  her  virility,  *  a  bar- 
ren stock.' "  Is  this  extraordinary  attribute 
for  a  female  ruler  desiffned  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  famous  "  churching  "  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  so  many  candles  were 
lighted  in  the  city  of  Mantes  P 

The  book  is  very  handsomelv  printed, 
and  is  so  far  creditable  to  the  University 
Press  of  the  Transatlantic  Cambridge.  But 
we  wish  that  American  writers  or  printers, 
whichever  are  the  culprits,  would  learn  to 
divide  their  syllables.  "Bish-op"  is  very 
unpleasant;  but  when  it  come  to  "Noth- 
ing," the  very  plainest  etymology  in  the 
world,  as  we  should  have  thought^  is  utterly 
cast  to  the  winds. 
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From  The  Examiner,  15  Sept. 
THE  UBERATION  OF  NAPLES. 
Lakouage  is  forced  to  borrow  the  grand- 
est imagery  of  the  poets  to  keep  pace  with 
the  speed  of  Garibaldi's  career  of  victory. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  earth-shaking  god 
in  the  Iliad,  when  he  rushes  to  aid  the 
Greeks,  and  takes  but  four  sublime  steps 
from  Samothrace,  while  the  forests  bend  and 
the  mountains  rock  beneath  him. 

"  Tptf  fikv  6pk§aT*  Ujv,  rb  6k  riiparw  Ixero  rtK- 

Daring  as  the  description  is,  it  is  not  too 
bold  to  express  the  resistless  sweep  of  the 
liberator's  arms,  from  the  first  descent  on 
Sicily  to  the  entry  into  Naples,  while  the  in- 
cidents of  the  hero's  progress,  a  nation  con- 
Tulsed  with  joy,  and  a  tyrant's  throne  over- 
turned, are  even  nobler  and  more  exciting 
than  the  conceptions  of  Homer  himself. 

How  poor  is  Cesar's  "veni,  vidi,  vid," 
compared  with  the  "veni"  only  of  Gari- 
baldi. He  came,  and  all  was  done ;  oppres- 
sion fled  before  the  whistling  of  Ins  name. 
It  was  as  if  the  shadow  of  ms  outstretched 
arm,  reaching  Naples  from  Salerno,  had  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  tne  wickedest  despotism  in 
Europe,  and  raise  up  a  people  from  the  dead. 
The  **  vires  acquirit  eundo  "  is  true  of  Gari- 
baldi more  in  a  moral  than  in  a  military 
sense;  in  Sicily  he  had  troops  about  him, 
for  there  he  wanted  them,  but  he  entered 
Naples  unattended,  an  army  in  himself!  In 
what  page  of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  are 
the  deeds  of  this  great  ItaUan  equalled? 
In  him  we  see  nothing  wanting,  whether 
valor,  wisdom,  or  virtue,  that  a  great  cause 
and  most  arduous  enterprise  ever  demanded 
in  a  leader.  He  is  not  to  be  disparaged  by 
the  easy  remark  that  he  overthrew  a  tyrann^ 
mature  for  dissolution,  for  who  but  Gari- 
baldi knew  that  the  moment  of  ripeness  was 
come  P  Who  but  he  had  the  eye  to  see  that 
the  hour  to  strike  was  arrived,  the  point 
where  the  impossible  becomes  possible,  to 
discern  which  is  according  to  De  Retz,  the 
first  attribute  of  high  statesmanship  P  The 
popular  champion  had,  no  doubt,  a  well 
stored  arsenal  in  the  measureless  wrongs  of 
the  people,  and  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
name  of  a  hateful  king ;  but  all  depended 
upon  the  employment  of  these  materials  and 
advantages  at  the  critical  moment,  which  it 
was  the  gift  of  Garibaldi  to  Aeize,  as  the 
floodtime  that  leads  to  success  and  glory. 
By  seizing  it  as  he  did,  while  man;^  called 
him  rash,  and  likened  his  expedition  in  wild- 
ness  to  the  adventures  of  fable,  he  has  gained 
a  victory  splendid  as  his  cause ;  he  has  re- 
deemed ten  millions  of  people,  and  presented 
the  monarch  of  united  Italy  with  the  richest 
jewel  that  now  adorns  his  crown. 


What  a  gift  for  a  lunf  to  receive,  or  ratber 
what  a  splendid  addition  to  the  reabn  fin 
which  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel  rep- 
resents both  the  ascendency  of  freedom  and 
its  great  constitutional  securities!    Forty 
thousand  square  miles  have  been  added  to 
the  area  on  which  the  principles  dearest  to 
Englishmen  flourish.    We  r^'oice  on  erery 
account  at  each  fresh  expansion  of  Italian 
liberty  on  the  Sardinian  basis,  but  for  no 
reason  more  than  that  every  added  state  ex- 
hibits clearer  and  clearer  the  independent 
action  of  the  Italians  themselves.    Had  their 
process  stopped  at  Lombardy,  their  debt 
to  France  would  have  been  inconveniently 
great;  nor  were  even  the  annexations   of 
Tuscany  and  the  other  provinces,  though 
made  under  the  imperial  frown,  sufficient  to 
set  upon  the  movement  the  stamp  of  self- 
emancipation.     A  further  st^,  a  greater 
exertion,  a  mightier  acquisition  was  indis- 
pensable to  place  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
salvation  of  Italy  was  essentially  an  Italian 
achievement,  that  her  redemption  was  worked 
out  with  her  own  minds  and  her  own  hands. 
The  revolution  in  Naples  has  settled  this 
important  question ;  Lombardy  bears  a  small 
proportion,  and  will  soon  bear  a  smaller,  to 
the  whole  dominion  reconquered  from  Aus- 
tria and  her  minions.    Already  Italy,  or 
Garibaldi  in  her  name  and  cause,  has  wiped 
away  the  reproach  of  foreign  obligations. 
The  debt  to  Garibaldi  will  be  only  the  im- 
mense one  of  "  endless  gratitude ; "  splendid 
as  his  services  are,  he  will  found  no  claim  to 
influence  upon  them ;  he  has  not  stipulated, 
we  are  satisfied,  for  so  much  as  an  acre  of 
the  Alpine  slopes ;  he  has  won  the  rich  and 
beautitul  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  handed  it 
to  Sardinia,  with  all  its  wealth,  resources, 
and  capabilities,  with  its  considerable  navy, 
with  all  its  fortresses  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  he  has  not  asked  for  so  much  as  the  an- 
nexation of  the  rook  of  Caprea  to  Ins  private 
fortunes. 

With  the  annexation  of  Naples  the  tnte 
Italian  idea  has  made  an  enormous  stride  to 
fulfilment.  We  have  had  three  Italian  ideas 
— ^that  of  Mazzini,  or  Italy  united  into  a  red 
republic ;  that  of  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
not  less  chimerical,  with  the  pope  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  little  crowns ;  and 
lastly,  the  great  and  wise  conception  of  Gari- 
baldi and  Count  Cavour,  the  consolidation 
of  the  whole  peninsula  and  Italian  name  into 
one  free  monarchy;  the  only  idea  in<har- 
mony  with  the  views  of  all  enlightened/Ital- 
ians, grasped  by  the  leading  men  o|r  every 
state,  and  agreeable  to  the  dispo^Bdons  of 
the  populations  themselves.  Hhb  is  the 
sober  waking  thought  of  Italy,  an/ jJ^therefoTO 
we  find  it  abiding  and  extendL.\-wp  utite  ttafi 
Mazdnian  di«am  is  dispers'/     ^^gi  te  »- 
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perlal  fpeculation  is  forgotten,  neither  hav- 
ing any  truth  in  them.  The  tme  idea  has 
eaten  np  the  false  onesi  as  the  true  prophet's 
rod  deroured  the  serpents  of  the  mafficians. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  that  Naples  was 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  feeling  which  de- 
cided the  conduct  of  the  other  provinces,  but 
Naples  has  shown  no  hesitation  in  following 
their  wise  example.  The  conviction  prevails 
everywhere,  and  most  profoundly,  that  noth- 
ing less  than  the  fastest  possible  union  of  all 
the  Italian  States  can  permanently  secure 
Italian  independence.  Divide  Italy  any- 
where, and  a  passage  is  left  through  which 
either  Austrian  force  or  Frendi  influence 
will  be  sure  to  penetrate  in  some  fUture  con- 
tingency, against  which  now  is  the  time  for 
statesmansmp  to  provide. 

Difficulties  certainly  grow  as  the  great 
plan  devdops  itself,  but  if  they  increase, 
so  does  the  spirit  and  power  to  overcome 
them.  Already  have  the  glorious  events  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  decided  the  course  of  things 
in  the  Papal  territories  lying  between  Naples 
and  the  Romagna.  To  leave  these  terri- 
tories with  the  pope  would  be  to  render 
what  has  been  done  in  Naples  abortive,  in- 
terrupting as  they  do  the  connection  between 
northern  and  southern  members  of  the  new 
monarchy.  Of  course,  were  the  people  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches  loving  and  con- 
tented subjects  of  his  holiness,  all  Europe 
would  forbid  either  Garibaldi  or  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  set  an  armed  foot  on  either  terri- 
tory, but  the  very  opposite  state  of  things 
exists :  the  people  of  those  provinces  have 
done  like  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men, protested  against  a  hateful  yoke,  and 
formally  implored  the  protection  of  the  Sar- 
dinian arms.  They  have  not  craved  support 
against  the  pope's  lawful  authority  lawmlly 
exercised,  but  against  the  bands  of  foreign 
adventurers  through  whom  alone  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  holiness  retains  a  shadow  of 
power,  and  the  very  emplopnent  of  which  is 
an  abdication  of  his  sovereignty.  *'  You  are 
sbo^"  says  Victor  Emmanuel  in  his  proc- 
laobtion  to  the  Sardinian  troops,  "  to  enter 
the  Marches  and  Umbria,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish civil  order  in  the  towns  now  desolated 
by  misrule,  and  to  give  to  the  people  the 
liberty  of  expressing  their  own  wishes.  You 
will  not  fight  affainst  the  armies  of  any  of  the 
powers,  but  wul  free  those  unhappy  Italian 
provinces  from  the  bands  of  foreign  adven- 
turers which  infest  them.  You  do  not  go  to 
revenge  injuries  done  to  me  and  to  Italy,  but 
to  prevent  the  popular  hatred  from  unloosiig 
itself  upon  the  oppressors  of  the  country." 

Protests  have  oeen  made,  it  is  said,  against 
the  entrv  of  the  Siffdinian  forces  into  the 
pKmtifical  states,  as  a  violation  of  int^na- 
tional  rights,  andin  pomt  oHoinEL  it  may  be 
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admitted  that  it  does  violate  them ;  but  as- 
suredly it  is  form  only.  Substantially  the 
case  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romagna, 
the  only  difference  we  can  perceive  beinff  in 
the  absence  of  the  ceremonials  with  wmch 
the  Romagna  changed  its  government.  The 
substantial  identity  of  the  cases  consists  in 
the  universality  of  the  revolt,  and  in  the  pope 
having  been  reduced  in  both  territories  to 
govern  entirely  through  foreign  cut-throats. 
The  real  invaders  of  the  Marches  are  the 
miscellaneous  hordes  denounced  in  the  king's 
proclamation,  not  the  royal  troops  sent  to 
chase  them  out.  Two-thirds  of  the  mercen- 
aries commanded  bjr  the  Algerine  genml 
are  Austrians.  Is  this  indirect  intervention 
in  the  pope's  behalf  to  be  sanctioned,  and  is 
the  direct  and  honest  intervention  of  Sar- 
dinia in  the  interests  of  order  and  humanity 
to  be  held  a  crime  ?  Recollecting  Perugia, 
and  recollecting  the  ruffian  composition  of 
Lamorici^re's  bands,  we  think  the  feeling  of 
Europe  will  approve  the  bold  resolution  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  and  rejoice  to  see 
the  barrier  of  a  disciplined  and  civilized  force 
oi)posed  to  the  career  of  a  brutal  soldiery, 
stimulated  by  fanaticism  and  kept  together 
by  the  prospects  of  plunder. 

Of  the  feeling  of  tnis  country,  at  least,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Englishmen  are  no  hair- 
splitters  in  questions  of  international  law 
mooted  in  the  interests  of  a  vindictive  priest- 
hood cheering  on  a  swarm  of  marauders  and 
assassins.  We  see  General  Lamorici^re  pre- 
pared to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the 
napless  provinces  that  still  groan  imder  **  the 
triple  tyrant,"  and  we  devoutly  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  power  which  has  stepped  in,  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  Perugian  cruelties  upon  a  larger  scale. 

There  is  no  intention  to  carry  this  war  of 
protection  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
mces  mentioned ;  the  king  promises  to  re- 
spect the  seat  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
nevertheless  the  language  he  holds  to. his 
holiness  is  as  bold  and  stem  as  the  resolu- 
tions he  announces.  We  particularly  ad- 
mire the  racy  bluntness  of  the  passage  in 
which  the  king  and  soldier  tells  the'  tyran- 
nical high-priest  that  he  enters  his  terri- 
tory to  give  him  a  lesson  in  Christian  toler- 
ation. 

There  are  no  appearances,  it  is  satis&ctory 
to  observe,  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French  to  thwart  the  course 
which  Sardinia  has  taken.  There  seems  to  be 
no  danger  in  that  point  of  the  compass,  and  as 
to  Austria,  beside  the  quieting  effect  of  an 
empty  exchequer,  the  junction  of  the  Sardin- 
ian forces  with  Garibaldi's  will  necessarily 
give  the  command  of  the  movement  to  the  for- 
mer power,  and  with  it  the  means  of  pevent- 
ing  any  precipitate  demonstration  in  taedireo- 
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tion  of  Venetia.  At  the  aame  time  it  is  a 
most  unfair  aspersion  of  General  Garibaldi 
to  impute  to  hmi  the  wish  to  "  drag  Sardinia 
into  a  premature  conflict  with  Austria."  It 
may  be  very  necessary  for  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  upon  popular  enthusiasm, 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  it  is  no  part  of  his 
difficulties  to  control  Garibaldi's  indiscretion. 
When  or  where  has  that  great  leader  shown 
any  qualities  but  the  very  reverse  of  those 
ascribed  to  him  P  Surely,  he  is  the  least 
likely  of  all  men  to  commit  himself  or  in- 
volve his  sovereign,  to  whom  he  has  given 
so  many  proofs  of  unselfish  attachment,  in 
any  rasn  undertaking,  however  just  and  no- 
ble. We  should  rather  decide  the  question  of 
rashness  by  Garibaldi's  judgment.  When- 
ever he  shiall  pronounce  the  time  come  to 
rescue  Venetia,  we  shall  be  very  much  dis- 
posed to  hold  the  same  opinion,  being  that 
of  the  soundest  mind  and  the  highest  au- 
thority in  Italy. 


From  The  Spectator,  16  Sept. 
THE  NEWEST  ASPECT  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
QUESTION. 

The  address  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers  is  the  promul^tion  of 
a  fortune  for  Italy  which  was  not  within  the 
range  of  her  imagination,  much  less  her 
hopes.  Not  to  sav  it  invidiously,  the  act 
practically  superseaes  Garibaldi  as  the  fore- 
most leader  of  Italy.  It  is  apparent,  indeed, 
in  the  very  conduct  of  that  gallant  captain, 
that  he  has  invited  his  king  at  each  stase  to 
take  the  chief  command ;  and  we  believe 
that  no  man  will  so  heartily  welcome  Victor 
Emmanuel's  courageous  and  sagacious  step 
as  GaribaldL  The  popular  leader  remains 
still  the  acting  chief  in  Naples,  and  he  will 
never  lose  his  place,  either  in  histoiv  or  in 
the  affections  of  his  country;  for  he  has 
added  himself  to  the  short  list  of  men  who 
have  made  Italy  what  she  is,  and  what  she 
is  about  to  be  on  the  morrow.  For  a  short 
time,  the  leader  in  the  field  appeared  to  be 
going  forward  in  a  course  separate  from  that 
of  the  national  party ;  the  step  now  taken 
bv  Victor  Emmanuel  reunites  that  party  and 
all  its  leaders,  most  hopeful! v  prognosticat- 
ing the  absolute  union  witn  wmch  Italy 
seems  about  to  be  endowed. 

How  does  it  affect  the  position  of  the  Ital- 
ian king  towards  the  French  emperor  P 
Journalism  has  after  its  own  sad  foshion 
been  making  merry  with  the  confusion  which 
is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Napoleon's 
Italian  relations  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Italians ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  yet 
to  suppose  that  this  lugubrious  jest  has  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Certain  of  our  London 
contemporaries  have  been  delighted  because 


the  C<mstUuiiormd  and  some  other  semi- 
official journals  in  Paris,  have  been  preach- 
ing at  Garibaldi  and  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, in  a  sense  deprecating  preciseTv  what 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  now  done,  and  what 
Garibaldi  has  been  doing  for  the  last  few 
months;  since  these  journals  are  "semi- 
official," it  is  imagined  that  they  receive  the 
inspiration  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  and 
the  Moniteur  has  gone  further,  with  a  more 
formal  statement  why  the  French  ambassa- 
dor withdraws  from  Naples.  Hence  it  is 
assumed  the  emperor  is  displeased  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Piedmontese  mto  the  Boman 
territory.  He  has,  say  these  prophets  of 
evil,  committed  himself  to  the  maintenance 
of  tiie  pope  as  the  sovereign  of  Kome,  he 
has  protested  against  aggression ;  at  Mar- 
seilles he  has  declared  in  iavor  of  immediate 
peace,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  having  broken 
these  conditions,  must  be  treated  by  Napo- 
leon as  an  adversary.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
known  facts  there  is  no  such  inconsistency, 
no  such  complication.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  upon  the  subject  of  intervention  in 
Italy.  In  other  words,  while  no  foreign 
power  interferes,  he  abstains  from  interfer- 
ing, leaving  the  Italians  to  settle  their  own 
afi'airs  in  their  own  way.  He  may  advise; 
he  has  unquestionably  suggested  caution; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  this  last  pro- 
ceeding King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  acted 
without  the  passive  sufferance  of  hispowerful 
ally.  If  the  conffict  be  limited  to  Italy,  in- 
tervention being  restrained  elsewhere,  peace 
is  secured  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  case,  the  fire  is  kept  to  that  space 
within  which  it  is  already  burning,  while  we 
secure  the  ^eatest  probability  of  its  being 
speedily  extmguished  even  there. 

With  regard  to  the  preaching  in  the  Paris- 
ian papers,  there  are  certam  well-known 
facts  which  at  once  dispose  of  those  undoubt- 
edly peculiar  manifestoes.  In  the  first  place, 
we  nave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  jour- 
nal in  Paris  has  what  we  understand  by  a 
"  semi-official "  character.  Public  writeid  in 
the  different  journals  may  have  their  own 
personal  relations  with  gentlemen  in  office, 
and  such  relations  maybe  no  secret;  but 
the  only  paper  in  Paris  which  represents  the 
government,  directly,  avowedly,  and  accu- 
rately, is  the  Moniieur.  Any  other  quasi- 
official  relations  may  sometimes  be  a  con- 
venience to  individual  statesmen ;  but  they 
have  seldom  assisted  the  broad  influences  of 
the  imperial  government ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  not  failed  to  note  very  strik- 
ing inconveniences  arising  from  such  rela- 
tions. Our  readers  will  remember  a  case 
not  less  remarkable  than  any  now  before  ua, 
in  which  certain  dabblers  in  Spanish  politics 
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aetoally  obtained  temporary  postesdon  even 
of  tbe  Moniieur.  It  will  be^  remembered, 
also,  that  that  curious  intrusion  took  place 
during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
from  his  capital.  He  is  absent  now  $  and  if 
in  the  absence  of  the  master  the  servants 
are  too  faithful  to  their  leading  foible  in  the 
French  character, — an  egotistical  self-asser- 
tion,— ^we  need  not  mislead  ourselves  by 
twisting  such  signs  of  the  national  character 
into  authenticated  declarations  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  will  and  purpose.  The 
semi-official  mnaifestoes,  then,  go  for  noth- 
ing 5  the  action  of  King  Victor^  Emmanuel, 
after  a  conference  of  one  of  his  statesmen 
with  the  emperor,  goes  for  much ;  and  com- 
paring the  present  juncture  with  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  we  can  understand  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  has  done  before 
at  each  juncture,  will  eventually  accept  the 
situation. 

How  win  thepresent  turn  of  afliedrs  affect 
the  papacy  ?  Tnis  question,  indeed,  has  an 
importance  which  can  scarcely  be  exag^- 
ated.  Since  the  promulgation  of  Massimo 
d'Azesiio's  note,  each  of  the  imperial,  roval, 
and  Svtcsl  governments  in  Italy  has  had 
more  than  one  chance  offered  to  it;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  every  govern- 
ment in  Italy  has  refused  each  successive 
opportunity  and  accepted  defeat.  The  only 
one  of  those  reactionary  governments  now 
remaining  to  accept  or  to  refuse  is  Rome. 
The  papacy,  indeea,  no  longer  has  precisely 
the  situation  offinred  to  it  in  D*Azeglio's 
note,  with  the  suzerainty  of  the  Romagna 
and  the  princely  government  of  Rome ;  it 
no  Ipnger  has  the  municipality  virtually  sug- 
gested for  it  by  the  ViUafiranca  compromise ; 
but  it  has  something  else.  It  may  still  pre- 
serve the  actual  residence  in  Rome,  and  thus 
keep  to  it|&lf  the  ancient  centre  of  Christian 
episoopacf  in  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  To 
our  mind  the  position  which  is  now  awaiting 
the  acceptance  or  reflisal  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
is  far  better  than  any  which  has  been  planned 
before.  Let  us  regard  it  for  a  moment  ab- 
stractedly. It  appears  to  be  this;  the  pontiff 
would  r^ain  his  ureehold  in  the  Vatican ;  he 
would  be  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Italy, 
and  through  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  un- 
removed,  spiritually  undethroned.  As  to  the 
temporal  responsibilities,  they  have  at  once 
painfully  illustrated  the  boasted  infallibility 
of  the  offiee,  and  tempted  successive  popes 
to  arrogate  a  literal  infallibility  wholly  dii&r- 
ent  from  that  ascribed  to  the  office  in  a  gen- 
uine spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  candor. 
Released  from  these  temporal  complications, 
tbe  pontiff  could  no  longer  be  twitted  with 
the  gross  and  paltry  mistakes  of  men  carry- 
ing  on  affidn  in  his  name.  Devoting  him- 
•efir  mare  thoiotighly  to  the  spiritual  admin- 


istration of  a  Church  which  compasses  the 
riobe,  he  and  his  advisers  would  naturally 
Be  led  to  regard  their  duties  in  a  far  better 
spirit,  and  to  put  a  more  rational  construc- 
tion upon  the  infallibility  which  they  might 
still  be  assumed  to  hold  ex-officio ;  just  as 
the  apostolical  succession  confers  a  certain 
technical  infallibility  upon  any  strictly  faith- 
ful administrators  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  a  great  and 
tempting  opportunity  would  be  made  for  the 
Italian  clergy  to  take  a  position  which  it  has 
never  assumed  in  modem  days.  Instead  of 
committing  itself  to  a  war  h  Voutrcmct  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge, — ^the  most  fatal 
blunder  ever  made  by  any  church, — ^it  might, 
and  most  likely  it  would,  become  a  powerfiil 
collaborator  with  Italian  intellect.  Already, 
therefore,  the  course  of  events  directed  by 
the  newly  resumed  command  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel seems  to  close  the  question  of  tem- 
poral administration  for  the  pontiff;  while 
It  seems  to  form  the  commencement  of  a 
new  sra,  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  may 
become  more  Catholic  and  more  powerfdl 
than  ever. 

Given  success  to  the  new  enterprise,  and 
Italy  becomes,  before  1861,  not  federated, 
not  *'  united  "  in  a  simply  moral  sense,  but 
actually  consolidated.  Ihis  boon  is  con- 
ferred upon  Italy  at  a  period  when  all  her 
energies  are  re-awakened.  We  have  already 
suggested  how  much  Italy  has  suffered  by 
the  remarkable  fact  that  sne  led  the  way  in 
European  civilization,  consolidating  her  mu-  * 
nicipal  and  political  system  before  Europe 
had  thoughi  out  any  of  the  preliminary  proo- 
lems.  She  has  had,  therefore,  great  lee-way  to 
make  up  in  the  comparison  with  other  na- 
tions who  have  profited  by  her  experiences 
and  her  teaching.  But  her  struggles  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  have 
not  been  in  vain ;  comparing  her  progress 
with  that  of  her  oppressors,  she  will  be  seen 
to  leave  them  in  medieval  darkness,  while 
she  has  held  her  own,  even  in  comparison 
with  those  nations  that  are  most  advanced. 
No  sooner  is  the  ban  taken  off  her  writers 
than  the  genius  of  her  literature  recovers  its 
activity,  and  the  press  is  now  teeming  with 
historical  and  pohtical  works  vindicating  the 
immortal  repute  of  Italy.  The  most  recent 
advances  of  science,  in  the  least  explored  of 
subjects— electricity,  for  instance — ^have  in 
their  very  latest  steps  profited  by  the  acu- 
men and  vigor  of  Itahan  intellect.  No  sooner 
is  the  nation  resuming  a  full  political  exist- 
ence, or  rather  first  establishing  it,  than  her 
inventive  faculties  meet  the  want  of  the  day 
in  military  engineering.  Free-trade  is  al- 
ready, even  while  the  country  shakes  with 
civil  war,  orousin^  the  energj-  of  sgiiculture. 
Amongst  her  patnots,  Italy  boasts  the  grea^ 
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est  of  dramatic  musioians,  still  Hying ;  in 
preparing  tiie  ground,  the  foremost  man  ' 
among  l£e  statesmen  who  hare  made  her 
what  she  is,  and  what  she  is  ahout  to  he, 
D'AzegHo,  used  the  immortal  art  of  his 
countiy ;  and  the  more  husiness-like  states- 
manship of  administration  is  found  in  Ca- 
Tour,  a  man  capable  of  leading  his  compat- 
riots to  co-operate  with  the  countrymen  of 
Peel  or  of  pTapoleon.  It  so  happens  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  we  see  most  great 
states  of  the  world  struggling  with  some 
domestic  question.  Germany,  for  instance, 
with  the  question  of  nationality  as  opposed 
to  administrative  seYcrances;  Russia  with 
serf-emancipation,  and  the  rights  of  the 
trading  classes  as  opposed  to  the  privileges 
of  a  barbaric  nobinty ;  the  United  States 
with  slavery,  or  rather  with  the  sectional  in- 
terests arising  out  of  that  injurious  property ; 
and  our  own  country  is  but  resting  after  go- 
ing through  questions  not  less  momentous. 
Italy  is  working  out  the  question  of  her  own 
existence ;  but  in  that  existence  are  involved 
intellect,  inventive  power,  art,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences that  can  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civilization,  and  enlarge  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 


From  The  Economist,  15  Sept. 
THE  LESSON  OF  GARIBALDrS  SUCCESS. 

KOH-nXTEBVEKTlOK  AUD  ITS  UNITS. 

The  amazing  and  almost  magical  success 
of  Garibaldi  has  formed  a  fitting  subject  for 
the  eloquent  comments  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  his  progress  in  Italy  resembles  more 
that  of  some  owner  of  a  disenchanting  talis- 
man in  the  Arabian  tales  than  the  march  of 
ft  military  conqueror.  At  his  approach  omi- 
nous hosts  of  well-armed  fbes  have  suddenly 
"been  transformed  to  friends.  The  bristling 
bayonets  not  only  fell  before  him,  but  the 
men  who  held  them  glided  quietly  into  the 
ranks  of  his  followers.  Even  a  sohtarv  ship- 
of-war  which  the  flying  king  met  on  his  voy- 
age to  Gaeta,  and  telegraphed  to  fall  into  his 
train,  is  said  not  only  to  have  refused  to  com- 
ply, but  to  have  cleared  decks  for  action 
X'nst  the  fallen  monarch  when  his  Span- 
sonvoy  made  some  faint  show  of  em^oy- 
ing  force.  Such  fetctn  as  these  embody  the 
truest  though  the  most  pungent  epitaph  on 
the  fallen  dynasty,  and  show  with  demon- 
strative force  that  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
nation  was  not  only  nrepared,  but  fully  rtpc 
for  the  catastrophe  wnicn  has  taken  place. 

And  now,  how  do  these  facts  bear  upon 
the  English  policy  of  non-intervention  which 
this  journal  was  amongst  the  first  to  recom- 
mend,—and  what  lesson  does  it  teach  us  as 
to  the  application  of  this  policy  in  the  ii^- 


mediate  future  P  The  present  moment  is  a 
very  critical  one  for  a  consideration  of  these 
matters.  The  king  of  Sardinia  has  been  in 
a  manner  compelled,  though  no  doubt  far 
from  reluctant,  to  enter  the  Bom  an  States 
in  order  to  protect  the  revolutionary  party 
against  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  pope 
wno  had  repeated  at  Fossombrone  the  trag- 
edy enacted  last  year  at  Perugia.  The  rule 
of  non-intervention  has,  therefore,  in  its  let- 
ter, though  not  in  its  spirit,  been  broken  by 
him,  and  we  cannot  yet  say  to  what  conse- 
ouences  this  may  lead  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Venetian  question  must 
soon — ^we  trust  not  too  soon — ^become  so 
urgent  as  to  harass  our  diplomatists;  and 
should  Austria  succeed  in  defeating  the  army 
of  united  Italy,  the  result  will  be  almost  to 
demand  the  interposition  of  England^  in  order 
to  avert  the  fatal  recoil  which  would  other- 
wise  follow.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  for 
a  moment  the  light  thrown  by  the  war  of  last 
year  and  the  revolution  of  this,  on  the  value, 
meaning,  and  limits  of  the  principle  for 
whiph  we  contend. 

And,  first,  we  are  struck  by  the  immeasur- 
able gain  to  all  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
who  really  care  to  know  how  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  may  best  be  assured,  which  en- 
sues from  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
where  it  is  capable  of  application.  Compare 
the  state  of  European  opinion  last  year  and 
this  with  regard  to  the  real  interests  of  Italy. 
Last  year  the  cause  of  Italy  was  promoted 
by  the  intervention  of  an  external  champion ; 
— this  year  it  has  been  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle soldier,  who  has  had  no  aid  except  that 
which  the  Italians  themselves  have  dared  to 
lend  him  in  the  face  of  powerful  armies  and 
the  most  bloodthirsty  generals.  Last  year 
a  cry  arose  among  many  of  the  most  liberal 
politicians  in  Europe  that  Italy  was  not  ready, 
and  not  even  universally  wulinff,  to  accept 
the  nrofiered  boon  of  freedom.  It  was  com- 
monly stated  and  believed  that  Napoleon's 
army  had  precipitated  a  most  dangerous 
and  undesirable  crisis ;  that  the  Italians  were 
neither  sufiBciently  united  nor  sufficiently 
self-restrained  to  use  a  liberty  which,  left  to 
themselves,  they  could  never  have  ndned ; 
in  a  word,  that  tne  tranquillityof  Italy  could 
never  be  maintained  unless  France  should 
choose  to  exercise  the  same  despotic  super- 
vision which  she  had  just  compelled  Austria 
to  withdraw.  Such  was  the  result,  and  the 
necessary  result,  of  even  that  intervention 
which  was  needful  to  cancel  the  former  sys- 
tem of  intervention.  No  one  knew  the  troth. 
No  one  felt  sure  that  Italy  was  as  universally 
sick  of  her  servitude  as  was  asserted.  StiU 
less  did  any  one  know  whether  she  were  fit 
for  freedom,-^whether  she  could  be  moderate 
in  the  hour  of  success,-*-whether  she  conld 
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obey  mlera  ol  her  own  oboice  after  ahe  had 
expelled  the  invader.  There  were  many  sin- 
cere and  warm  Liberals  even  in  Bngland  who 
held  these  views.  There  are  none  anywhere 
now.  Garibaldi  has  tested  the  true  temper 
and  mind  of  the  nation  as  none  but  an  unas- 
sisted Italian  leader  could  have  tested  it. 
We  know  now  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  the 
chosen  king  of  Italy.  But  Victor  Emmanuel 
himself  witn  an  army  at  hia  back  could  never 
have  learned  it, — would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  learn  it, — with  any  thinff  like  the 
certainty  which  all  Europe  now  knows  it 
This  is  the  great  value  of  the  principle  of 
non-intervention,  that  nothing  else  can  at 
once  test  the  wiU  and  ability  of  a  nation  to 
take  up  its  freedom.  Had  even  Sardinia  set 
the  peninsula  free,  all  Europe  would  have 
rained  invective  on  the  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion of  the  king.  Now,  though  Sardinia  is 
invading  the  Papal  States,  scarcely  a  single 
Liberal's  voice  is  heard  in  condemnation.  It 
has  become  so  conspicuously  evident  that  the 
will  of  Italy  is  to  unite  itself  under  Victor 
Emmanuel, — ^that  no  Italian  soldiers,  though 
highly  |)aid  to  defend  the  existing  regimes, 
can  be  induced  to  do  so, — ^that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  mercenary  foreigners  stands 
between  the  will  of  the  people  of  Italy  and 
its  quiet  and  orderly  accomplishment  ;-*^ 
this,  we  say,  is  put  so  entirely  beyond  ques- 
tion bv  Garibaldi's  process  Uirough  Naples 
and  the  sympathetic  nsings  in  the  Roman 
States,  that  no  one  can  speak 'of  Sardinia's 
invasion  as  an  act  of  lawless  aggression  with- 
out conscious  insincerity.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
aggression  on  Lamorici^e  and  his  follow- 
ers,— ^but  it  is  the  desire  of  all  Roman,  nay 
of  all  Italian  hearts.  This  clear  conviction 
Europe  could  only  have  attained  through 
the  ooservance  of  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention. 

And  this  brines  us  to  our  second  comment 
on  the  events  ofthe  last  two  years  in  Italy : 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  is  sa- 
cred and  valuable  only  because  foreign  na- 
tions cannot  otherwise  judge  truly  of  the  real 
state  of  a  people's  mind.  It  is  a  sound  gen- 
eral test  ofthe  national  capacity  for  freedom, 
that  a  nation  should  in  the  absence  of  all 
foreign  oppression — ^be  able  to  communicate 
its  own  feeling  so  far  to  feUow-citixens, 
among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  as  to  para- 
lyze the  only  instrument  of  oppression  which 
a  national  government  possesses. 

But  the  test  is  only  of  value  as  a  test. 
There  is  no  sacredness  in  the  mere  rtde  of 
non-intervention.  Could  we  once  learn,  so 
as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind,  that  a  na- 
tion's will  and  capadtj  suits  it  for  freedom, 
—then  we  should  be  imperatively  called  on 
to  lend  our  aid,  whenever  wo  have  really 
the  power,  to  secure  to  it  that  inestimable 
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blessing.  Now,  this  obscarvation  has  an  ob- 
vious and  practical  bearing  on  Uie  policy  of 
England  in  the  immediate  ftiture.  We  do 
now  know, — ^we  have  now  learned  by  proofs 
that  are  amply  satisfying  to  every  candid 
mind  in  the  nation, — ^'fory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal,— that  Italy  is  firmly  united,  and  is  ca^ 
pable  of  great  self-control  in  proving  her 
own  fixed  purpose  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. If,  then,  after  this  convincing  evl- 
dence  has  been  presented  to  us,  the  Eberty 
of  Italy  should  be  again  endangered  by  exr  • 
temal  causes,  we  shall  have  no  longer  any  . 
excuse  for  standing  aloof  as  we  did  in  the  war  - 
of  last  year.  Last  year  we  could  say  sinp  | 
cerely  that  we  could  not  tell  how  far  Italy  j 
was  nne  for  self-g  ovemment.  We  mistrusted 
entirely  the  designs  of  France.  We  doubted 
^vel}r  the  capacities  of  Italy ;  and  we  there- 
tore  wisely  held  aloof.  But  suppose  that 
now, — with  the  evidence  of  what  we  have 
recently  beheld  before  us, — a  too  hasty  and 
unsuccessful  invasion  of  Venetia  should  place 
Italy  again  at  the  mercy  ofthe  Austrian  arms, 
— should  we  then  be  warranted  in  standing 
calmly  by  to  see  the  whole  tide  of  liberty 
rolling  back  again  before  the  old  oppressor? 
— or  even  in  leaving  it  to  France  to  impose 
her  own  conditions  in  return  for  her  aid? 
We  say,  without  hesitation,  that  our  states- 
men ought  to  be  prepared  for  acting  in  such 
a  crisis  on  their  present  full  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  we  only 
warn  Sardinia  of  the  grave  danger  of  a  pre- 
mature attack  on  Venetia,  our  conscience 
will  be  acquitted,  and  we  shall  be  under  no 
obligation  to  retrieve  disasters  which  we 
had  fairly  warned  her  to  avoid.  This  may 
be  enougn  as  a  mere  reply  to  Sardinia.  U 
would  not  be  enough  as  a  justification  oi 
our  passivity  in/ Europe*  We  now  know 
the  one  condition,  the  <mly  condition,  of 
keeping  Italy  p^manently  tranquil, — ^to  let 
her  govern  herself.  By  mighty  efforts  she 
has  nearly  attained  the  full  status  of  poUti- 
oal  liberty.  It  would  be  a  repudiation  of 
public  duty  which  English  statesmen  would 
not  soon  cease  to  repent,  if  they  allowed 
what  has  been  gained  not  only  for  Italy,  but 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  be  sacrificed  in 
consequence  of  a  single  act  of  Italian  impru- 
dence. 


From  Th«  Press,  15  SepL 
THE  ITALIAN  KNOT, 
The  Italian  question  has  arrived  at  an- 
other complication,  the  issue  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  dogmatize  beforehand  as  to  the  result 
of  the  events  which  must  occur  during  the 
next  few  weeks  or  days.    The  difficulty  does 
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not  lie  in  forecasting  the  yarious  issues  from 
the  present  complication.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
scribe the  issues  one  or  other  of  which  must 
take  place.  We  can  abready  descry  the  ya- 
rious roads  which  lie  beyond  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  Italian  question,  but  we  cannot 
tell  alon^  which  of  these  the  actual  march  of 
events  will  proceed.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
Alexanders  ready  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
by  which  the  Macedonian  hero  astonished 
the  ancient  world ;  but  each  of  them  wishes 
to  cut  the  knot  in  a  way  of  his  own.  There 
is  Francis,  whom  we  must  still  style  king  of 
Naples,  lying  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces 
in  a  strong  position  at  Gaeta,  and  who,  if  he 
could,  woula  cut  the  knot  by  oyerthrowing 
Garibaldi  and  marching  back  in  renewed 
'  to  his  capital.    There  is  the  supreme 


pontiff,  who,  laying  aside  the  ke^s  of  St. 
reter  as  a  charm  which  has  lost  its  power, 
now  wields  in  one  hand  the  sword  of  Lamor- 
ici^re,  and  in  the  other  the  rifled  muskets  of 
his  "pious  son  "  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
On  the  south  there  is  Garibaldi,  with  his 
army  of  liberators,  who,  having  established 
a  popular  government  at  Naples,  longs  with 
a  stem,  patriotic  ardor  to  fulfil  his  mission 
and  establish  the  same  rule  at  Rome.  On 
the  north  there  is  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  in  his  heart  desires  the  same 
thing  as  Garibaldi,  but  who  is  constrained 
by  Transalpine  influence  to  restrict  his  action 
to  a  narrower  field.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  who  must  have  his 
finger  in  his  neighbor's  pie,  and  who,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  leaves  nothing  un- 
done to  shape  the  issue  to  his  own  liking. 

The  natural  sympathies  of  Englishmen  are 
on  the  side  of  Garibaldi.  If  ne  is  to  be 
checked,  they  desire  at  least  that  it  shall  not 
be  done  by  the  agency  or  influence  of  a 
foreign  power.  Let  the  Italians  settle  their 
own  affairs,  is  the  policy  as  well  as  the  wish 
of  England.    We  are  for  non-intervention 

Eure  and  simple.  The  French  government, 
owever,  will  not  adopt  a  similar  course. 
The  monarch  of  the  Tuileries,  who  makes 
himself  by  turns  the  disturber  and  the  peace- 
maker of  Europe,  is  not  content  to  let  the 
Italian  game  be  played  without  himself  tak- 
ing part  in  it.  In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  he 
desires  that  "  the  sword  of  Brennus  "  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  scale ;  and  the  formidable 
armaments  which  he  keeps  ever  ready  for 
action  enable  him  to  act  with  a  power  which 
dismays,  and  with  a  promptitude  which  out- 
strips the  slow-moving  policy  of  other  gov- 
ernments. As  it  has  been  on  other  occa- 
sions, it  will  be  now.  England  may  talk  of 
non-intervention  as  she  pleases,— she  may 
practise  it  herself,  but  she  cannot  restrict 
the  French  government  to  a  similar  course. 
AVith  the  loss  of  our  old  allianees,  we  have 
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lost  our  old  power.  And  whatever  be  the 
protests  and  reclamations  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  French  emperor  will  insist  upon 
employing^  military  force  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  ms  policy  m  the  Italian  peninsula* 

The  French  army  at  Rome  has  been  aiu^- 
mented:  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  right 
a  French  army  has  to  be  there  at  alL  Noth^ 
ing  but  the  principle  that  "miffht  makes 
right "  can  lustify  tne  presence  of  a  French 
army  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  The  war  in  Lorn- 
hardy  was  undertaken,  we  were  told,  to  drive 
out  tne  Austrians,  and  leave  the  Italians  free 
to  manage  their  own  afiairs.  And  at  the 
close  of  tnat  war  it  was  promised  that  France 
would  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  professions 
by  speedily  withdrawing  her  forces  from  the 
peninsula.  The  Austrians  are  gone,  but  the 
French  remain.  The  maintenance  of  the 
power  of  the  pope  is  not  a  European  neces- 
sity. England  as  a  Protestant  country,  and 
the  Russian  ffovcmment  as  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Church,  alike  refuse  to  acknowledge  ^ 
the  necessity.  But  if  it  were  a  necessity,! 
Austria  is  as  much  entitled  as  France  to  des- 
patch a  military  force  to  the  aid  of  the  RoA 
man  pontiff,  ("ranee  forbids  Austria  to  in4 
terfere,  yet  interferes  herself.  By  no  law,  we, 
repeat,  can  this  be  justified  but  by  the  law  o£> 
the  strongest ;  and  oy  acquiescing  in  the  con-» 
tinuance  of  a  French  army  in  Central  Itdy, 
the  European  powers  virtually  acknowledge 
that  France  has  become  too  strong  for  them, 
and  can  arbitrarily  assume  rights  for  herself 
which  she  will  not  grant  to  other  powers. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  justifies  his  invasion 
of  the  Roman  States  by  declaring  that  it  is 
necessary  to  expel  the  foreign  troops  whidi 
for  his  own  defence  the  pope  has  introduced 
into  Central  Italy.  But  is  the  army  o£  Laf 
morici^re  in  any  degree  more  a  foreign  force 
than  the  army  under  General  Goyon  P 

The  attack  upon  the  Roman  States  by  the 
king  of  Sardima  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
principles  of  international  law.  He  di^  not 
even  wait  for  a  reply  to  the  ultimatum  which 
he  addressed  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  rightly  taken  by  Eng- 
land, this  matters  little.  We  regard  ail  Italy 
as  one  country,  and  the  present  contest  as  a 
purely  domestic  one,  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  do  not  necessarily 
apply.  The  invasion  of  Central  Italy  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  with  the  Sardinian  ^v- 
emment, — ^the  foreign  troops  of  Lamorici^re 
merely  served  as  a  pretext,  and  the  ultima- 
tum was  an  empty  U)rm.  The  secret  inter- 
view between  the  Sardinian  minister  and  the 
French  emperor  at  Chambery  decided  the 
matter.  Garibaldi,  like  a  true  patriot,  cor- 
dially detests  the  selfish  and  ambitious  pc^- 
icy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,-* the  imperial 
tmreats  and  remonstrances  have  no     '^ 
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S»oii  bim,  and  bitherto  lie  lias  been  beyond 
e  reach  of  Napoleonic  controL  It  was  to 
put  an  end  to  tbis  that  the  French  emneror 
assented  to  the  southward  advance  of  the 
Sardinian  army.  Garibaldi  threatens  to  at- 
tack Rome  firom  Naples :  he  longs  to  march 
against  Rome  itself,  and,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  do  so,  fearing  neither  pope  nor  French- 
man. The  French  emperor  regards  such 
a  contest  with  well-founded  apprehension. 
He  can  maintain  his  position  at  Kome  if  no 
one  attacks  him :  but  ne  dare  not  risk  an  en- 
counter with  Garibaldi  and  openly  oppose 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty.  From 
this  dilemma  he  hopes  to  escape  by  brinffing 
Garibaldi  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  which  is  little  else 
than  the  vassal  of  France.  This  is  the  true 
reason  of  the  southward  advance  of  the  Sar- 
dinian army.  It  is  to  extend  the  sway  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  across  the  Roman 
States  to  Naples,  and  thereby  supersede  or 
control  the  rree  action  of  Garibaldi,  and 
force  him  to  relinquish  his  design  of  attack- 
ing Rome  and  the  portions  of  the  papal  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  French  troops.  To 
the  utmost  of  his  power  Garibaldi  will  op- 
^ose  tiiis  attempt  to  coerce  him ;  and  he  has 
just  announced  that  he  delays  the  formal 
annexation  of  Southern  Italy  to  Sardinia  un- 
til he  can  ''proclaim  it  from  the  top  of  the 
QuirinaL"  We  wish  him  success.  Since 
a  popular  government  is  to  be  established 
throughout  Italy,  we  do  not  see  why  Rome 
should  be  an  exception:  still  less,  why  this 
exception  should  be  compulsorily  maintained 
by  the  presence  of  a  French  armv.  Another 
week  will  solve  this  part  of  tne  question. 
But  again  we  ask, — Since  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia declares  it  necessary  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom  to  expel  the  foreign  troops 
of  the  papal  ^vemment,  by  what  reason  can 
he  restrict  this  term  to  the  mixed  army  of 
Lamorid^re  when  a  purelv  foreign  army  un- 
der (General  Guyon  upholds  the  despotism 
of  the  pope  at  Rome  9M  Civita  Vecchia  P 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  16  S«pt. 
ITALY. 
The  last  act  of  the  Italian  drama  will 
possibly  be  the  longest.  In  defkult  of  for- 
ei^  interference,  it  would  be  easy  to  deal 
with  the  papal  mercenaries,  even  if  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  foreign  regiments  in 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Umbrtunately,  the 
city  of  Rome  is  guaranteed  from  hostility, 
and  it  is  doubtftil,  whether  Austria  may  not 
anticipate  the  blow  which  will  soon  be  dealt 
against  her  Venetian  possessions.  Garibaldi 
has  entered  Naples  without  an  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  royal  army ;  and  if  he  were 
•tiU  about  to  pursue  hit  enterprise  alonei  all 
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his  resources  would  be  required  to  take  Ca- 
pua and  Gaeta  under  the  eye  of  Lamori- 
ci^re.  The  conduct,  however,  of  the  national 
struggle  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  Sar- 
dinian government.  The  wonderful  success 
of  the  dictator  has  brought  the  greater  part 
of  Italy  under  a  single  sceptre,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  allow  the  kingdom  to  bo  cut  in 
two  by  the  intervening  States  of  the  Church. 
During  the  last  year,  all  the  influence  of 
Piedmont  has  been  employed  to  restrain  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  pope's  subjects  for  eman- 
cipation and  union  with  the  Italian  kingdom. 
The  pressure  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and 
consequently,  whole  districts  and  towns  are 
in  arms,  to  assert  their  share  in  the  rights  of 
their  countrymen.  The  government  of  Tu- 
rin, when  it  determined  on  closing  the  pro- 
visional condition  of  Italy,  forwarded  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  the  singular  request  that 
the  mercenary  troops,  in  tne  service  of  the 
pope,  should  be  disbanded.  The  expected 
renisal  would  have  served  as  a  pretext  for 
a  declaration  of  war,  but  it  seems  that  a  di- 
rect defiance  was  at  last  thought  more  advis- 
able. 

If  the  French  and  Austrians  remain  tran- 
quil, it  will  be  impossible  for  Lamorici^re  to 
hold  his  ground  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  with  which  he  will  have  now  to  cope. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  international  usages 
are  rudely  infringed  by  many  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  Italy ;  but  law  and  morality  are 
based  on  the  equal  rights  of  individual  or 
collective  units,  and  when  arbitrarily  consti- 
tuted states  are  rushing  together  to  form  a 
nation,  it  is  idle  for  those  who  conduct  the 
movement  to  recognize  the  separate  autono- 
mies which  it  is  their  special  business  to  ef- 
face. In  England,  at  least,  where  the  sub- 
stantial justice  of  the  Italian  enterprise  is 
recognized,  it  is  idle  to  criticise  too  narrowly 
the  consistent  pursuit  of  a  worthy  and  noblo 
object.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  the  natural 
protector  of  Umbria  and  Ancona  against  the 
foreign  hordes  which  the  Romish  priesthood 
has  recruited  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  immedif^e  pretext  of  an  inevitable  war  is 
of  secondary  importance.  The  share  of  the 
Piedmontese  government  in  the  enterprise 
of  Garibaldi  may  be  vindicated  on  similar 
grounds.  It  was  essential  that  the  Sicilian 
insurgents  should  not  be  crushed  without 
assistance ;  and  yet  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Naples  might,  at  that  time,  have  de- 
feated the  entire  purpose  of  Count  Cavour's 
policy,  by  ^viding  Italy  into  two  hostile 
camps.  As  the  ItaHans  tnemselves  are  more 
than  satisfied,  while  foreigners  have  no  injury 
to  complain  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples 
are,  in  some  degree,  personally  aggrieved. 
]     The  proclamation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
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tlie  Sardiniem  army  is  one  of  the  moat  singu- 
lar documents  which  has  ever  been  issued  by 
a  government  There  is  a  confused  sincerity 
and  illosical  earnestness  in  its  terms  whicn 
would  aunost  suggest  the  suspicion  that  the 
king  has  for  once  taken  the  pen  out  of  the 
hand  of  his  minister.  Victor  Emmanuel  is, 
it  seems,  about  to  free  the  States  of  the 
Church  from  the  bands  of  foreign  adven* 
turers  ^^hich  infest  them ;  and  he  also  feels 
it  his  duty  to  j^revent  the  popular  hatred 
from  unloosing  itself  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  country.  Thus,  combining  justice 
with  mercy,  the  Piedmontese  army  will  give 
a  lesson  of  "  forgiveness  of  injuries  and 
Christian  tolerance  "  to  no  less  august  a  dis- 
ciple than  the  pope  himself.  **  The  man 
who  compared  love  of  the  Italian  fatherland 
to  Islamism  "  will  no  doubt  be  grateful  for 
the  considerate  thoughtfulness  of  an  excom- 
municated but  pious  king.  Central  Italy  is 
to  be  relieved  from  "  one  continual  cause  of 
trouble  and  discord,"  a  phrase  which  requires 
explanation,  as  Victor  Emmanuel  intends  to 
respect  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Church. 
He  even  resolves  to  confer  on  the  pope 
"  guarantees  of  independence  and  security 
which  his  misguided  advisers  have  in  vain 
hoped  to  obtain  for  him  from  the  fanaticism 
of  the  wicked  sect  wliich  conspires  against 
my  authority  and  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nation."  Tne  charge  of  conspiring  against 
Sardinian  authority  in  the  Roman  States  ap- 
pears to  be  not  a  little  premature ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  im- 
portant a  manifesto  was  not  drawn  up  with 
a  more  careful  regard  to  diplomatic  decorum. 
Exceptional  acts,  even  when  they  are  right- 
ful in  themselves,  ought  to  be  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  rules  which 
they  partially  transgress.  The  real  motives 
of  Sardinian  interference  are  sufficiently  well 
known,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  challenge 
criticism,  and  to  provoke  opposition,  by  ref- 
erence to  causes  of  offence  which  could  in 
themselves   have   furnished  no   legitimate 

f  round  for  hostile  measures.    It  would,  per- 
aps,  have  been  more  prudent  to  refer  to 
the  sentence  of  excommunicatiAi  which  was 
launched  against  the  king  and  government 
of  Piedmont  on  professedly  political  grounds. 
If  the  proclamation  had  been  delayed  for  a 
few  hours,  the  alleged  excesses  of  the  Roman 
army  at  Fossombronc  would  have  furnished 
s  it  has  supplied  an  occasion,  for 
issage  of  the  frontier.    General 
I'ing  taken  the  garrison  of  Pes- 
itered  Fano    and  Urbino,  will 
ccupy  the    northern   provinces 
stance ;  for  it  is  highly  improba- 
imorici^re  will  meet  the  royal 
field  with  the  knowledge  that 
ill  instantly  advance  acroM  the 
3d  the  Liris. 


Future  expeneoce  wiH  Atm  whether  tibe 
rapid  occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
furnishes  the  best  secnrity  for  permanent 
liberation.  It  is  perhaps  an  advantage  that 
provincial  vanity,  instead  of  brooding  over 
the  memory  of  defeat,  will  easily  persuade 
itself  that  the  advance  of  Garibaldi  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  local  insurrections. 
The  king's  troops  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
disbanded,  and  the  residue  will  identify 
themselves  with  the  triumphant  cause.  The 
Royalist  bands,  which  had  begun  a  system  of 
pillage  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  have 
probably  by  this  time  hoisted  the  Sardinian 
flag,  in  proof  of  their  devotion  to  Italian 
freedom.  The  avoidance  of  feuds  is,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by 
the  necessarily  incomplete  nature  of  a  revo- 
lution which  took  all  parties  by  surprise. 
The  liberating  ^neral  has  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  testing  either  hia  own  strengtn  or  the 
loyalty  of  his  new  and  eager  adherents.  In 
any  fUrther  operations  his  reliance  must  still 
be  placed  on  the  comrades  of  his  Sicilian 
campaign,  and  more  especiaUv  on  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Alps  and  tlie  volunteers  from 
Northern  Italy.  His  movements,  however, 
must  henceforth  be  arranged  wi^  the  chiefs 
of  the  Sardinian  army ;  and  until  the  ccon- 
batants  on  either  side  are  definitely  arrayed 
in  the  field,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  a  struggle  which  may  be  termi- 
nated in  a  week  or  prolonged  into  a  Euro- 
pean war.  If  Austna  inteneres  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope,  Kossuth  will  be  let  loose 
upon  Hungary,  and  a  revolutLonary  conflict 
might  probably  revive  the  holy  alliance  and 
interrupt  the  progress  of  Germany  towards 
internal  unity.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  Eu- 
rope to  adopt  the  English  policy  of  leaving 
Italy  to  settle  its  own  a&irs ;  but,  in  the 
midist  of  irritation  and  novelty,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  count  on  the  forbearance  of  Austria 
or  to  rely  on  the  moderation  of  France.  Al- 
ready the  French  emperor  has  withdrawn  his 
ambassador  from  Turin ;  General  Goyon,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  pope,  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  command  or  tne  French  garri- 
son at  Rome ;  several  ambassadors  have  fol- 
lowed the  kin^  of  Naples  to  Gaeta ;  and 
Russia  is  shaking  hands  with  Austria  in  a 
common  dread  of  revolution. 

Italy,  and  more  especially  Naples,  has  now 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  of  regeneration. 
Twenty-six  millions  of  freemen  cannot  be 
subju^ted  except  through  their  own  un- 
worthiness;  and  it  woula  be  no  extraordi- 
nary exertion  if  the  united  Peninsula  were, 
till  the  entire  achievement  of  its  independ- 
ence, to  maintain  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  rrcr,  and  a  fleet  which  would  take 
rank  after  the  naval  forces  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Rttsaiiu    It  is  a  great  adyaa- 
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tage  that  the  libenitioii  of  Soutiiarn  Italy 
has  been  effected  in  the  name  of  an  estab- 
lished and  constitutional  power.  The  laws 
of  Naples  are  not  widely  different  from  those 
which  prevail  in  the  north,  and  it  is  for  those 
"who  direct  the  movement  to  see  that  they 
are  henceforth  observed.  It  is  a  strange, 
but  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither  civil 
var  nor  papal  excommunication  has  hitherto 
added  religious  schism  to  the  elements  of 
dissension.  The  priests  in  Sicily  and  else- 
virhere  have  devised  formulas  which  reconcile 
their  orthodox  obedience  with  their  civil 
loyalty,  and  their  brethren  in  Naples  seem 
to  have  perceived  that  it  was  a  sacred  dut^ 
to  abandon  in  its  fall  the  dynasty  which  their 
counsels  had  involved  in  ruin.  General 
Garibaldi  will  probably  be  too  wise  to  trou- 
ble himself  with  a  saoilegious  inquiiy  into 
the  chemical  conditions  of  San  Gennaro's 
annual  miracle.  The  seat  of  similar  prodi- 
gies is  in  the  popular  mind  rather  than  in 
any  magic  vial,  and  if  the  worthy  saint  is 
willing  to  take  up  with  the  national  cause, 
it  wiU  be  far  more  desirable  to  profit  by  his 
assistance  than  to  expose  his  latent  weak- 
nesses. For  the  present,  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Venetia  and  of  the  immediate 
patnmony  of  St.  Peter,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
united  nation.  The  ulterior  consolidation  of 
the  kingdom  will  require  all  the  virtue  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom  of  statesmen ^ 


From  The  Spectator,  15  Sept 
THE  SITUATION  OF  AUSTRIA. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  say 
that  the  Austrian  empire  is  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  but  he  would  be  a  bolder  who 
ahould  say  that  she  is  not  menaced  by  seri- 
ous dangers  from  without  and  from  within. 
At  present,  that  bolder  man  appears  to  be 
the  emperor,  who  is  blinded  oy  imperial 
pride  to  the  perils  amon|f  which  he  moves. 
He  still  seems  to  have  faith  in  despotic  gov- 
ernment, just  as  the  pope  clings  on  to  the 
temporal  power.  From  Vienna,  as  from 
Bome,  have  come  periodical  promises  of 
"reforms,**  ''ameliorations,"  and  so  forth, 
with  an  AntonelH  and  a  de  Merode  to  carry 
them  out  in  one  place,  and  a  Thun  and  a 
Bechberg  as  the  active  agents  in  the  other. 
Nay,  in  Vienna  they  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther. A  council  ot  notables  have  been  in 
session ;  these  also  talk  of  reforms,  and 
Count  Rechberg  gives  assurance  of  lus  de- 
sire to  "  enter  the  path "  leading  thither- 
ward. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  em- 
peror and  his  minister  are  still  intent  upon 
the  old  game  of  cheating  the  devil  by  bal- 
ancing parties  one  against  the  other  j  and 


that  he  has  not  the  least  intention  of  sur- 
rendering any  portion  of  his  power. 

There  are  four  or  five  parties  in  Austria, 
leaving  out  altogether  the  Bepublican  and 
idtra-Liberal  section,  which  has  not  yet  re- 
covered the  blow  it  received  in  1848.  There 
is  the  high  military  interest,  so  essential  to 
the  system  of  bureaucratic  centralization, 
introauced  by  Schwarzenberg  and  Bach,  per- 
fected by  their  successors,  and  now  a  chaos 
of  failure  in  every  denartment,  bankrupt  in 
its  religious  pohty,  bankrupt  in  finance, 
bankrupt  on  the  battle-field  itself.  The 
military  interest,  all  for  holding  down  the 
provinces  by  the  bayonet,  though  if  report 
speak  truly,  rudely  snaken  in  a  belief  ram- 
part before  Magenta  and  still  vigorous  before 
Solferino,  is  perhaps  the  weakest  of  all  the 
interests  at  the  present  time,  for  it  has  not 
recovered  the  advantages  which  two  crush- 
ing defeats  gave  its  civu  rivals.  Indeed,  the 
next  great  party,  the  feudalists,  nobles  of  all 
provinces,  made  a  spring  at  power  immedi- 
ately after  the  Itahan  war.  ^  They  form  a 
large  and  powerful  element  in  the  Reichs- 
ratn,  and  though  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  extremes,  a  common  idea  per- 
vades the  whole  party,  that  of  governing  by 
semi-feudal  institutions  to  be  administered 
by  themselves.  They  would  like  to  control 
the  monarch,  the  army,  the  civil  administra- 
tion, the  exchequer ;  m  short,  they  desire  to  • 
get  possession  of  power  for  themselves.  Be- 
low these  come  the  middle  class  party,  with 
timid  liberal  ideas  of  provincial  diets,  munic- 
ipalities, well-ref^lated  finances,  and  mod- 
erate centralization.  While  the  supremacy 
of  either  the  military  chiefs  or  the  nobles 
would  be  a  retrogade  step  even  in  Austria^ 
the  acouisitioif  of  power  by  the  middle  class 
would  oe  a  step  forward  towards  responsible 
government  in  the  centre,  and  self-govern- 
ment in  the  extremities ;  but  it  would  be  far 
from  giving  the  whole  state  that  collective 
force  which  it  is  desirable  every  state  should 
possess.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Hungarian 
party.  If  the  statesmen  of  this  section  were 
desirous  of  applying  to  the  other  provinces 
the  measure  they  would  mete  out  to  them- 
selves, it  would  be  well  for  Austria  and  Eu- 
rope that  they  should  succeed.  The  Hun- 
garian party  demands  from  the  emperor  of 
Austria  the  fulfilment  of  those  obligations 
implied  in  his  usurpation  of  the  Hungarian 
throne.  They  ask  ror  their  old  constitution, 
and  desire  to  have  the  mending  of  it  them- 
selves, and  they  would  have  the  emperor 
submit  to  be  crowned  king,  and  take  the 
oath  which  his  ancestors  toc^  when  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  and  of  Austria  became 
kinffs  of  Hungary. 
NoW|  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  which 
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bas  its  seat  at  Vienna  and  stretclies  its  hands 
over  so  many  diverse  countries,  menaced  as 
it  is  with  tremendous  dangers  from  without, 
dangers  from  Germany  as  well  as  from 
France  through  Italian  complications,  must 
reconcile  conmcting  interests  within  or  per- 
ish. A  cry  of  Delenda  est  Austria  has  gone 
forth,  and  Austria  herself  alone  can  save 
herself  from  the  fate  of  Carthage.  Unless 
this  reconciliation  be  effected,  she  will  be 
broken  up  by  the  coincident  action  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  forces.  The  Beichsrath  has 
cidsted  long  enouffh  to  show  the  emperor 
that  every  class  of  his  subjects — ^Hungarian, 
Croat,  Illvrian,  Bohemian,  Tvrolese,  Galli- 
cian,  and  Austrian — vehemently  de^es  insti- 
tutions, under  which  it  can  be  free  within 
the  law,  and  permitted  to  develop  ite  own 
resources  untrammelled  by  bureaucracy.  The 
fate  of  Naples  is  before  him ;  yet  he  pro- 
crastinates ;  Hungary,  burning  with  hatred, 
is  close  to  his  palace-door ;  his  viceroy  there 
tells  Um  the  truth,  yet  he  hesitates  to  do 
right.  Germany  grows  dwly  more  indig- 
nant with  him,  because  he  is  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  an  union ;  and  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  non-German  possessions,  a 
continud  source  of  danger  to  Germany  her- 
self, because  his  existing  mode  of  govern- 
ment involves  perpetual  and  tremendous  lia- 
biHdes  of  war  and  revolution.  The  mere 
possession  of  Yenetia  alone  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
safety  of  Germany.  Unholily  acquired, 
"  conveyed "  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  it 
is  retained  upon  the  pretext  that  it  is  a  bul- 
wark to  Germany,  wnereas  it  is  at  best  only 
a  bulwark  to  Austria,  but  a»bulwark  whose 
expense  exceeds  its  utility.  When  Austria 
lost  Lombardy,  and  the  privilege  of  quarter- 
ing troops  in  the  duchies  and  on  the  papal 
territory,  her  Italian  dominions  ceased  to  be 
a  paying  occupation.  After  Solferino,  it 
were  better  to  have  sold  Venetia  to  Pied- 
mont than  to  make  peace  and  retain  it.  The 
stronger  and  the  ureer  Italy  becomes,  the 
more  expensive  a  possession  will  Venetia 
prove  to  Austria,  the  more  dangerous  to 
Germany.  For  Austria  will  always  be  striv- 
ing to  drag  Germany  with  her  in  any  war  or 
wars  she  may  have  to  wage  for  Yenetia, 
and  Germany  might  purchase  security  and 
strength  by  mtemal  union  at  far  less  cost 
than  would  be  entailed  by  supporting  Aus- 
tria. Italy  stronff  and  free  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic,  would  be  a  better  bulwark  for 
Germany  than  Venetia  enslaved  and  Ger- 
many herself  disunited ;  and  Austria  would 
be  stronger  were  she  to  withdraw  from  Italy, 
did  she  restore  legality  in  Hungary,  and 
satisfy  the  real  wants  of  her  many  popula- 


tions. That  is  the  problem  which  the  sword 
may  have  to  solve  oy  its  rough  and  bloody 
methods,  unless,  par  impossible,  common 
sense  should  prevail  for  a  time  in  Vienna, 
and  enforce  a  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  imperative  &ct8. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  15  Sept. 
AUSTRIAN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  policy  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  has 
at  last  oeen  definitely  announced,  and  he 
declares  himself  ready  to  give  all  that  is 
asked  of  him,  and  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  several  provinces  of  his 
empire.  It  is  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to 
accord  to  discontented  subjects  a  vaster  or  a 
more  important  change  in  nis  system  of  gov- 
ernment. All  that  Austria  has  been  doin^ 
in  her  internal  administration  for  the  last  ten 
years  is  swept  clean  away.  The  great  ma^ 
chinery  of  empire,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  considered  as  cheaply  purchased 
by  the  cosUy  expedient  of  calling  m  foreign 
aid  to  subdue  domestic  rebellion,  has  been 
discarded  as  a  gigantic  failure.  It  is  difficult 
for  persons  unacquainted  with  Austria  to 

Eicture  to  themselves  what  infinite  pains  have 
een  taken,  what  crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted, what  cruel  wrongs  inflicted,  what  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  sorrow,  misery,  and 
shame  has  been  heaped  up  in  order  to  make 
this  machinery  worit.  Ihe  sptem  of  one 
centralized,  uniform  government  was  to  be 
the  salvation  of  Austria ;  it  was  to  realize 
the  fondest  dreams  of  the  most  bigoted  Cath- 
olics ;  it  was  to  crush  out,  once  and  forever, 
the  smallest  germ  of  opposition  to  the  impe- 
rial will ;  and  it  was  to  cover  with  imperish- 
able glory  the  name  of  the  happy  prmce  in 
whose  reign  it  was  constructed.  Now,  these 
bright  hopes  have  faded  away.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  sort  of  political  machinery 
however  admirably  contnved,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  living  Europeans  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  nation  began  to  wither  under 
it  The  provinces  did  not  revolt,  but  they 
got  poor.  There  were  troops  enough  to 
force  any  form  of  government  on  infinite 
numbers  of  unarmea  citizens,  but  the  troops 
could  neither  be  trusted  nor  paid.  The  Jes- 
uits enjoyed  the  privilege  of  insulting  with 
impunity,  not  only  heretics,  but  liberalCath- 
olics ;  and  yet  the  Church  coidd  not  be  se- 
cured wholly  on  the  side  of  authority,  and 
prelates  of  the  highest  rank  were  found 
giving  the  most  ominous  encouragement  to 
dissatisfied  provincials.  The  eyes  of  the 
emperor  were  gradually  opened.  Solferino 
taught  him  something,  ana  the  frauds  which 
would  have  starved  his  garrisons  taught  him 
more.    He  began  to  see  that  the  patent  ma^ 
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chinerjr  would  not  do,  and  ho  conceiTed  a 
suspicion  that  there  must  be  some  other  ele- 
ments in  a  state  than  an  emperor  absorbed 
in  pipeclay,  and  millions  of  subjects  ground 
to  powder  under  the  pressure  of  underpaid 
officials.  The  great  council  of  the  nation 
was  cdled  toother,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
express  the  discontent  which  the  heteroge- 
neous mass  composing  the  empire  felt  at  the 
heayy  burdens  imposed  on  them.  It  was  ev- 
ident from  the  first,  that  either  the  council 
would  be  a  sham,  or  that  the  bureaucratic 
machinery  would  disappear.  The  council 
has  never  been  a  sham,  and,  from  its  first 
meeting,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  weight 
and  power.  It  now,  in  fact,  prescribes  the 
course  in  which  the  emperor  is  to  tread  if  he 
wishes  to  remain  emperor.  It  has  won  from 
him  an  acquiescence  in  the  programme  of  lo- 
cal independence  with  which  the  names  of 
the  representatives  of  Hungary  are  most 

frominently  connected.  Tne  Hungarian 
)iet,  for  which  the  exiles  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  so  many  good  Hungarians  at 
home,  have  been  longing  so  fervently,  is  now 
to  be  once  more  restoreoL  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  display  greater  sense  and  unity  than 
it  did  in  the  old  days,  when  turbulence  and 
anarchy  riveted  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria  on 
the  neck  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

Having  secured  a  promise  of  constitutional 
government,  so  far  as  constitutional  govern- 
ment can  exist  in  Austria,  the  council  of 
state  has  proceeded  to  examine  minutely  into 
the  dilapidated  finances  of  Austria,  and  to 
make  impossible  a  repetition  of  the  tricks 
which  have  brought  the  very  name  of  an 
Austrian  loan  into  disrepute.  It  has  also 
turned  its  attention  to  religious  matters, 
and  has  ordered  that  the  famous  Concordat, 
on  which  the  Ultramontane  advisers  of  the 
emperor  taught  him  to  set  so  much  store, 
shall  bo  quietly  laid  aside.  Beliffious  equal- 
ity is  to  prevail  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. So  at  least  the  council  recommends; 
and  we  find  that  constitutional  government 
has  at  least  made  so  much  progress  in  Aus- 
tria, that  whatever  is  recommended  by  the 
council  is  adopted  by  the  emperor,  with  just 
sufficient  modification  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  his  being  the  sole  source  of  law. 
Wo  shall  soon  see  whether  this  new  order  of 
things  comes  in  time,  and  whether  any  con- 
cessions can  save  the  empire  from  disruption. 
It  is  greatly  in  the  emperor's  favor  that  he 
has  made  (^uicklv,  and  with  a  decent  grace, 
the  concessions  tnat  were  inevitable.  %ut  it 
seems  to  hauR  on  a  thread  whether  any  con- 
cessions will  be  accepted  bv  Hungary,  and 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is  perfectly  aware  that 
tiie  dedsion  of  Hungary  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  play 
the  old  Austrian  game,  and  rule  by  divicung 
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the  ruled.  The  Croatians,  who  were  so  suc- 
cessfully opposed  to  Hungary  in  the  last 
struggle,  have  determined  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  Uieir  former  adversaries ;  and  although 
the  ffovemment  has  tried  hard  to  shake  their 
resolution,  they  remain  stanch  to  their  new 
allies.  If  we  were  to  trust  the  accounts  from 
Hungary  which  are  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  French  press,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  no  concessions  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  Hungary  was  determined 
to  separate  herself  from  Austria.  But  the 
Hungarians  who  write  letters  to  French  pa- 
pers represent  only  one  section  of  opinion  in 
Hungary,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  classes  of  Hungarians  are  bound  together 
in  the  same  political  cause ;  and  where  large 
landed  proprietors,  men  of  high  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  men  of  historical  families,  are 
embarked  in  a  common  cause  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  national  policv  being  determined 
hy  those  who  habitually  lead  in  the  local  so- 
ciety. The  general  feeling  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Hungary  is,  we  believe,  in  &vor 
of  remaining  attached  to  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, so  long  as  Hungary  is  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  German  provinces. 
It  is  evident  that  the  present  is  a  crisis  in 
which  the  infiuences  of  individuals  will  tell  ^ 
immensely.  It  will  entirely  depend  on  the 
views  of  a  few  leading  men  whether  the  new 
system  of  Austrian  government  is  allowed  a 
ftiir  triaL  Fortunately  the  Hungarians  have 
been  well  represented  in  the  council,  and  the 
Hungarian  councillors  maybe  relied  onto 
use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  pains 
they  have  taken  proving  abortive. 

France  is  the  instrument  appointed  to 
threaten  Austria  with  constant  punishment 
for  her  misdeeds,  and  the  action  of  Franco 
has  indirectly  thrown  a  fresh  obstacle  in  tho 
way  of  Austrian  self-improvement  The  just 
alarm  inspired  by  the  aggressions  and  in- 
trigues of  Louis  Napoleon  has  had  the  nat- 
ural efiect  of  drawing  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  closer  together.  Austria  is  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy,  and  she  therefore  makes 
the  greatest  efforts  to  get  support  and  com- 
fort If  she  could  but  unite  herself  with 
Prussia  and  Russia,  she  might  feel  tolerably 
easy.  She  has  already,  in  some  measure, 
won  over  Prussia  by  the  mere  fact  that  she 
has  abandoned  her  reactionary  policy  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  ofiier  to  let  Prussia  lead 
NorUiem  Germany  in  war.  It  is  now  said 
that  Bussia  has  also  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  her,  and  that  the  most  monstrous 
ingratitude  the  world  ever  saw  has  been  par- 
doned. Probably  the  two  emperors  have 
been  drawn  together  by  the  apprehension  of 
hearing  it  some  day  annoum^  that  a  Pol- 
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Uh  Kossuth  has  haen  dining  at  the  Tuileries. 
That  they  should  forget  old  differences  in  the 
taCQ  of  a  new  peril  is  quite  natural  and  proper. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that,  at  the 
Tery  moment  when  Hungary  is  asked  to  trust 
Austria,  relations  of  unwonted  cordiality 
should  he  entered  into  with  the  very  power 
that  was  called  in  so  lately  to  crush  Hungary, 
and  to  cnahle  the  emperor  to  wipe  out  the 
Constitution  under  which  the  hberties  of 
Hungary  were  said  to  be  guaranteed.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Frauds  Joseph 
is  really  purposing  to  betray  his  subjects, 
and  that  a  second  Russian  intervention  is  in 
store  for  Hungary.  It  would  not  help  the 
emperor  in  h£  present  embarrassments  to 
shoot  a  few  thousand  rebels.  What  he  wants 
is  money  and  a  state  of  public  confidence 
that  will  permit  money  to  be  accumulated 
in  his  dominions.  He  cannot  fill  his  purse 
by  calling  in  Russia  to  cut  his  subjects' 
throats.  The  system  of  repression  has  been 
abandoned,  not  so  much  because  it  cannot 
be  maintained  by  force,  as  because  it  is  dis- 
covered not  to  pay.  More  repression  and  a 
fresh  foreign  intervention  would  only  lead  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  complete  financial 
ruin.  The  emperor  cannot  afiord  to  deceive 
his  subjects :  and  that  is  the  best  answer 
to  those  who  call  to  mind  the  ancient  cun- 
^  ning  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  say  that  Hun- 
gary is  being  ensnar^  by  delusive  conces- 
sions. But  It  may  not  be  altogether  easy  to 
persuade  the  Hungarians  that  the  emperor 
is  sincere,  and  tluit  he  honestly  means  to 
rule  in  a  new  way.  They  can  scarcely  avoid 
an  impulse  of  distrust  when  they  hear  that 
their  sovereign  is  signing  new  constitutions 
with  one  hand  and  greeting  the  reconciled 
czar  of  Russia  with  the  other.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  European  politics  mav 
see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  think 
thot  Austria  is  quite  right  to  strengthen  her- 
self in  every  way  a^nst  France ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  wiU  not  care  about  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  will  only  notice  the  very 
suBpiaous  fact  that,  in  the  hour  of  his  ad- 
versity and  trial,  the  emperor  is  once  more 
drawing  near  to  Russia. 

If  the  great  concessions  now  made  by  Aus- 
tria bear  good  fruit,  and  if  the  different  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  seriously  attempt  to 
make  local  independence  compatible  with 
-Dng  central  power,  the 
xia  will  necessarily  be 
B  example  that  Prussia 
r.  Prussia  is  in  every 
in  the  path  of  liberal 
9  influence  which  the 
iontiguous  and  kindred 
)n  the  more  backward 
El,  as  the  neighbor  of 
^  will  incur  a  new  re- 
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sponsibility.  The  sligfaest  sign  of  reaction 
in  Prussia— «ven  the  mere  lack  of  politxcid 
vitality  in  the  Prussian  Chambers— wotild 
drive  Austria  either  into  anarchjr  or  despot- 
ism. One  of  those  opportunities  is  again 
offered  Prussia  which  have  been  so  often  of- 
fered her  in  vain.  She  may  be  much  greater 
as  the  guide  than  she  has  ever  been  as  the 
rival  01  Austria.  Amid  the  various  difficul- 
ties which  the  representatives  of  a  constitu- 
tional Austria  must  have  to  undergo  in  an 
empire  where  there  is  so  much  local  jealousy, 
so  little  loyalty,  and  so  profound  an  igno- 
rance of  the  practical  working  of  free  gov- 
ernment, Prussian  statesmen,  and  Prussian 
speakers  and  writers,  will  be  esgerly  looked 
to  as  the  exponents  of  a  really  liberal  Ger- 
man policy,  if  they  are  found  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  history  of  the  past  session 
at  Berlin  has  not  been  very  bright ;  but  if, 
when  the  Chambers  re-assemble,  they  find 
that  BO  very  new  and  curious  a  neighbor  as 
constitutional  Austria  has  sprung  up  to 
watch  their  proceedings  and  be  afiected  by 
their  decisions,  they  will,  we  may  hope,  be 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions,  and  adopt, 
both  on  foreign  and  domestic  questions,  a 
more  energetic  and  liberal  line  ox  policy. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  15  Sept. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  TOUR. 
RoTAL  progesses  for  the  most  part,  like 
pageants  in  general,  only  interest  the  imme- 
diate spectators ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
visit  to  the  North  American  provinces  is  an 
event  sufficiently  exceptional  to  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  When  all  parties  to  a  social 
transaction  are  anxious  to  please  and  willing 
to  be  pleased,  success  is  happily  not  difficult 
of  attainment.  The  young  prince  appears  to 
have  borne  himself  with  a  modest  grace  and 
dignity  which  became  his  years  and  his  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  experienced  minister,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  public  acts,  has  shown 
perfect  taste  and  discretion  in  Uie  replies  to 
the  addresses  which  have  been  delivered  by 
provincial  assemblies  and  corporate  bodies. 
In  ever^  iuBtance  the  heir  of  the  crown  has, 
with  a  just  discrimination,  accepted  personal 
courtesies  as  acts  of  kindness  to  nimself, 
while  he  has  acknowledged  expressions  of 
loyahy  in  the  name  of  the  queen.  The  great- 
ness and  progress  of  the  communities  which 
he  is  visiting  have  been  recognized  with  cor- 
dial sincerity,  which  has  never  degenerated 
into  vulgar  exaggeration.  The  formal  inter- 
course of  flourishing  dependencies  with  the 
representative  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  could 
not  have  been  conducted  with  more  uniform 
regard  to  proprie^  and  to  the  conditions  of 
mutual  respect.  The  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  dis- 
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X>la3red  peouHar  good  judffment  in  the  Ian- ; 
g^age  which  referred  to  the  French  portion 
of  tne  population.  Where  it  was  impossible 
for  the  ^nnce  to  boast  of  identity  of  race,  he 
could  still  point  to  the  equal  laws  and  abso- 
lute liberty  which  are  enjoyed  alike  by  all 
American  subjects  of  the  English  Crown. 
£yen  in  complimentary  forms  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  record  an  important  politi- 
cal truth. 

If  any  foreigner  firom  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope chanced  to  notice  the  accounts  of  the 
prince's  tour,  he  would  not,  nrobably,  at  first 
observe  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
all  the  ceremonies  which  hare  celebrated  his 
reception.  Among  the  applauding  thousands 
from  Newfoundland  to  Upper  Csuaada,  not  a 
single  individual  either  hopes  for  a  place,  or 
receives  his  inspiration  nrom  a  placeman. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  notlun^  to  give  but 
a  bow  or  a  smile,  or  the  comphment  to  an ' 
attractive  partner  of  his  hand  in  a  dance. 
The  'mayors*  the  members  of  Parliament, 
and  the  provincial  ministers  themselves,  owe 
their  elevation  and  their  hopes  to  the  choice 
of  their  countrymen,  and  not  to  the  fa^or  of 
^e  imperial  executive.  Even  if  three  or 
foxir  of  the  higher  officials  look  to  the  crown 
for  future  promotion,  the  secretary  for  the 
colonies  and  his  successors,  and  not  the 

Srince  or  the  court,  will  be  called  upon  to 
ecide  on  their  claims.  If  the  police  of  Hal- 
ifax or  Quebec  had  desired  the  inhabitants 
to  decorate  their  houses  in  hcmor  of  the  royal 
visit,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  single  green 
leaf  would  have  been  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  triumphal  arch.  As  in  all 
North  America  there  is  fortunately  not  a 

E refect  to  be  found,  the  local  communities 
ave  the  right  to  do  the  honors  of  a  welcome 
which  is  their  own  to  ffive  or  to  withhold. 
Although  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  home  in 
all  the  broad  regions  which  are  watered  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  hospitality  ofiered  by 
his  mothcr^s  subjects  is  as  voluntary  and  as 
independent  as  the  reception  which  will  be 
given  to  an  honored  stranger  in  New  York 
or  in  Washingtoiu  A  continental  sovereign 
con  no  more  become  a  guest  in  his  own  do- 
minions than  a  gentleman  can  accept  an  in- 
vitation from  his  cook  and  his  butler  to  dine 
at  home. 

The  colonial  journals  naturally  attempt  to 
find  political  si^ificance  in  the  royal  visit. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  sympatny  which 
has,  for  the  time,  united  all  the  provinces 
may  call  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  the 
possibility  of  connecting  them  more  closely 
together,  but  the  (juestion  of  federation,  or 
of  a  still  more  intimate  incorporation,  will 
not  be  decided  in  England.  Lord  Derby's 
^vemment  correctly  represented  the  impe- 
rial policy  by  dedanng  that,  when  the  prov- 


inces desired  to  efi'ect  a  union,  no  obstacle 
would  be  offered  at  home  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  wishes.  At  present,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  New  Brunswick  or  New- 
foundland would  consent  to  be  ^vcmed  from 
Toronto,  and  the  Canadians  might  be  unwill- 
ing to  apply  their  revenues  to  the  benefit 
of  outlying  provinces.  The  solution  of  the 
question  will  depend  on  the  formation  of 
nulwavB,  and  on  the  organization  of  steam- 
boat hues  rather  than  on  debates  or  local  ne- 
gotiations. The  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  colonies  may,  perhaps,  fore- 
shadow the  advent  of  a  royal  viceroy,  but 
the  material  results  of  his  visit  have  been 
most  fuUy  comprehended  in  the  ingenious 
suggestion  that  "it  will  be  a  firstrate  ad- 
vertisement for  Canada."  If  three  millions 
of  men,  occupying  a  country  half  as  big  as 
Europe,  have  still  occasion  to  notify  their  ex- 
istence to  the  world,  the  opportunity  of  fill- 
ing two  or  three  columns  in  the  Times  twice 
a  we^  for  an  entire  month  is  assuredly  not 
to  be  despised.  Fame  is  sweet  even  to  lar^ 
communities,  and  it  is  generally  thought  in 
America  that  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
have  engrossed  more  than  their  share.  Tne 
United  States,  with  tenfold  the  population 
of  Canada,  sometimes  resent  the  dense  ite- 
rance which  prevails  beyond  the  Atlantic  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  legitimate  and  Bo^  , 
gus  conventions.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  nrospect  of  turning  the  prince's  visit  into 
profit  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grave  af- 
fectations with  which  men  of  business  guard 
themselves  against  any  supposed  imputation 
of  disinterested  enthusiasm.  The  causes 
which  have  produced  a  hearty  welcome 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
provinces  are  simple,  natural,  and  independ- 
ent of  selfish  calculation. 

New  countries  are  under  the  disadvantage 
of  exclusively  prosaic  associations.  The 
Americans  themselves,  although  they  have 
turned  the  New  England  Puritans  into  *'  Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  and  Bunker's  Hill  into  a  vic- 
tory, find  it  difficult  to  shut  out  the  flood  of 
colorless  light  which  reduces  recent  mythol- 
ogy into  commonplace  history.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  a  poetical  enthusiasm  for  Boston 
or  New  York,  and  Niagara  itself,  with  all  its 
natural  advantages,  often  occurs  to  the  mind 
as  a  vast  water  privilege,  flanked  by  hotels, 
and  occasionally  traversed  by  an  acrobat's 
tight-rope.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  Canada, 
even  the  United  States  are  old  and  venera- 
ble. The  sugary  pastoral  felicity,  which  a 
popular  poet  nas  commemorated  in  lumber- 
ing hexameters,  belongs  only  to  the  old 
French  settlements  in  Acadia.  The  romance 
of  the  North  American  provinces,  unless  H 
can  be  found  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
and  the  Victoria  Bridge,  most  for  the  pret* 
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ent  be  imported  from  Europe.  Yet  colo- 
nists, as  well  as  metropolitan  populations, 
hare  the  instinct  of  idealizing  the  objects 
and  attributes  which  command  conmion  in- 
terests from  all  races  of  mankind.  Power, 
prosperity,  virtue,  ancestral  greatness,  and 
youth,  once  crudely  represented  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  deified  abstractions,  are  more  fitly 
and  naturally  personified  b;^  favored  human 
beings.  A  long  reign  of  uninterrupted  felic- 
itv  has,  for  all  the  English  speaking  portion 
of  the  world,  made  Queen  Victoria  the  ac- 
cepted symbol  of  domestic  excellence  as  well 
as  of  royal  dignity  and  wisdom.  The  calm 
and  sceptical  classes,  who,  perhaps,  best  un- 
derstand her  large  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  her  country,  can  only  appreciate,  by  a  de- 
liberate efibrt,  the  space  which  she  occupies 
in  the  imagination  of  the  sreat  body  of  the 
population,  more  especially  in  distant  re- 
gions. The  greatness,  the  freedom,  and  the 
modem  Uberalitv  of  England  are  inseparably 
associated  with  her  name,  and  a  further  sen- 
timent, which  would  never  be  excited  by  her 
representative  character,  assimies  the  form 
of  homage  to  her  person.  The  citizens,  and 
more  especially  tne  women,  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  any  prominent  ob- 
ject of  admiration  at  home,  have,  not  unnat- 
urally, adopted  the  image  of  the  queen  of 
England  in  the  place  of  a  national  idol.  The 
'  head  of  a  mighty  empire,  the  chief  of  a  great 
historic  dynasty,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
without  emotion,  even  by  tne  most  resolute 
devotee  of  equality ;  and  it  is  the  sin^lar 
merit  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  her  position 
and  history  may  be  regarded  without  the  jar- 
ring intervention  of  one  disturbing  thought. 
Her  greatness  and  splendor  seem  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  public  life  exempt  from  error, 


which  has  been  combined  with  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  a  stainless  and  happy  home. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  properly  share*  in 
the  popularity  of  the  queen,  and  in  his  own 
person  he  exercises  the  attraction  which  be- 
long to  high  station,  to  youth,  and  to  hope. 
It  IS  perhaps  more  meritorious  to  be   an 
elderly  philosopher  than  to  be  a  prince  of 
eighteen,  but  wisdom  herself,  on  a  gala-da]^, 
would  turn  from  the  sage  to  follow  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  favorite  of  nature  and  fortune. 
The  royal  visitor  discharges  all  the  duties 
which  are  requisite  in  his  actual  position,  by 
cheerfulness,  gracious  courtesy,  an  easy  se^ 
on  horseback,  and  a  light  step  in  a  walCk. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  youth  to  excite  sMiipa- 
thy  and  applause  with  little  need  of  self-sac- 
rifice, and  only  a  sour  ascetic  would  grudge 
a  double  share  of  the  advantage  to  the  heir 
of  England.    It  is  highly  proper  that  well- 
"taeaning  moralists  should  improve  the  occa- 
sion, by  pointing  out  the  instructive  reflec- 
tions which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  the 
spectacle  of  colonial  progress  and  American 
prosperity.    The  Prince  of  Wales  possibly 
thinks  more  of  a  ball,  or  of  a  shoot  down  a 
Cana£an  rapid,  than  of  responsible  govern- 
ment or  of  commercial  statistics ;  but  he  is 
unconsciously  amassing  stores  of  observation 
which  may  hereafter  ripen   into  valuable 
knowledge,  and,  as  his  boyhood  is  closing, 
he  passes  by  a  natural  transition  into  the 
sphere  of  rational  and  manly  occupation. 
In  his  maturer  years,  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
in  the  wide  dominions  of  his  family,  he  may 
find  in  some  worthy  employment  an  alterna- 
tive for  the  baneful  idleness  which  has  led 
some  of  his  predecessors  into  degradation 
and  contempt. 
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Wilson's  Breech-Loading  Hifle. — Most 
of  the  breech-loading  rifles  wo  have  seen,  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  but  not 
at  all  for  their  simplicity :  an  exception  is  the 
one  before  us.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wilson  to  produce  a  really  simple  yet  effective 
breech-loader,  is  to  our  mind  a  complete  success ; 
and  this  result  is  accomplished  without  screws, 
joints,  or  levers.  Where  the  barrel  of  the  rifle 
ends  and  the  breech  begins  is  sunk  a  fj^roove  the 
width  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  its  dei)th 
fit)m  the  upper  surface.  This  groove  is  contin- 
ued to  tlic  end  of  the  breech-piece  at  the  slope  of 
the  stock.  Fitted  with  great  nicety  into  this 
groove  is  a  slide,  the  whole  length  of  the  breech- 
piece,  having  at  its  inner  end  a  plug  exactly  the 
size  of  the  bore  of  the  rifle.  To  secure  this  slide 
in  its  place,  a  cotter  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
lock  side  of  the  stock,  and  through  a  staple  be- 
neath the  slide,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barrels 
of  guns  are  kept  in  the  ribs  which  pass  beneath 


them.  To  charge  the  rifle  it  is  only  necessary 
to  pull  out  the  cotter  and  draw  back  the  slide  ; 
put  in  the  cartridge,  force  home  the  slide,  and 
push  in  the  cotter,  and  then  you  can  Arc  as  soon 
as  you  like,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  rounds 
a  minute.  Both  cotter  and  slide  hare  thumb  or 
knob  pieces  at  their  outer  extremities  for  their 
more  easy  adjustment. 

Mr.  Wilson  claims  among  other  things  for  his 
invention,  "  that  it  is  being  free  from  screws, 
levers,  and  all  complications,  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  put  out  of  order ;  that  it  is  easy  of  manu- 
facture, and  can  be  made  entirely  by  machinery ; 
that  an  accident  from  careless  loading  is  impos- 
sible. That  the  breech-plug  can  bo  detached  for 
cleaning  the  barrel,  and  replaced  in  n  moment ; 
and  that  the  action  is  always  in  good  order,  re- 
quiring no  adjustment  in  use.  That  it  is  adapted 
for  sporting  purposes,  either  in  single  or  double 
barrel  guns.  And  above  all  that  the  principle 
can  1)0  applied  to  all  ready-made  Enfield  or  other 
rifles." — Spectator, 
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ITALY. — THE    MOUSE'S    PETITION. 


ITALY. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BBYAKT. 

Voices  from  the  rooantnins  speak, 

Apennines  to  Alps  reply  ; 
Vale  to  vale  and  peak  to  peak 
Toss  an  old  remembered  cry ; 
Italy 

8hall  be  free : 
Such  the  mighty  shout  that  fills 
All  the  passes  of  her  hills. 

All  the  old  Italian  lakes 

Quiver  at  that  quickening  word; 
Como  with  a  thrill  awakes  ; 
Garda  to  her  depths  is  stirred ; 
Mid  the  steeps 
Where  he  sleeps, 
Dream injr  of  the  elder  vears. 
Startled  Thrasymcnus  hears. 

Sweeping  Amo,  swelling  Po, 

Murmur  freedom  to  their  meads, 
Tiber  swift  and  Liris  slow 
Send  stran<ro  whispers  from  their  reeds. 
Italy 

Shall  be  free, 
Sing  the  glittering  brooks  that  slide 
Toward  the  sea,  from  Etna's  side. 

Long  ago  was  Gracchus  slain; 

Brutus  perished  long  ago ; 
Tet  the  living  roots  remain 
Whence  the  shoots  of  greatness  grow. 
Yet  again, 
God-like  men, 
Sprung  from  that  heroic  stem, 
Call  the  land  to  rise  with  them. 

They  who  haunt  the  swarming  street, 
Tiicy  who  chase  the  mountain  boar, 
Or,  where  cliff  and  billow  meet, 
Prune  the  vine  or  pull  the  oar, 
With  a  stroke 
Bixiak  their  yoke; 
Slaves  but  ycstercve  were  they— 
Freemen  with  the  dawning  day. 

Looking  in  his  children's  eyes. 

While  \m  own  with  gladness  flash, 
*'  Ne'er  shall  these,"  the  father  cries, 
"  Cringe,  like  hounds,  beneath  the  lash. 
These  shall  ne'er 
Brook  to  wear 
Chains  that,  thick  with  sordid  mst. 
Weigh  the  spirit  to  the  dust." 

Monarchs,  ye  whose  armies  stand 
Harnessed  for  the  battle-field  I 
Panse,  and  from  the  lifted  hand 
Drop  the  l)olts   of  war  yo  wield. 
Stand  aloof 
While  the  proof 
Of  the  people's  might  is  given ; 
Leave  their  kings  to  them  and  hearen. 


Stand  aloof,  and  see  the  oppressed 

Chase  the  oppressor,  pale  with  fear. 
As  the  fresh  winds  of  the  west 
Blow  the  misty  valleys  clear. 
Stand  and  see 
Italy 
Cast  the  gyves  she  wears  no  more 
To  the  gulfs  that  steep  her  shore. 

— New  York  Ledger, 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION. 

FOUHD  IN  A  TBAP  WHERE  HE  HAD  BEEN  COS- 
FINED  ALL  NIGHT. 
BT  MRS.  BARBAULD. 

Oh  1  hear  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer. 

For  liberty  that  sighs  ; 
And  never  fet  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ; 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit. 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  the  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glowed. 

And  spumed  a  tyrant's  chain. 
Let  not  thy  strong,  oppressive  force 

A  free-bom  mouse  detain.  ^ 

The  scattered  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply ; 
But  if  thy  unrelenting  heartt 

That  slender  boon  deny, 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air. 

Are  blessings  widely  given ; 
Let  nature's  commoners  enjoy 

The  common  gifts  of  Heaven. 

The  well-tanght  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives. 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equal  eye, 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 

If  mind,  as  ancient  sages  taught, 

A  never-dying  flame. 
Still  shifts  through  matter's  various  forms. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  you  crush, 

A  brother's  soul  yon  find  ; 
And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  ratind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  all  of  life  we  share. 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast, 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

So,  when  destmction  lurks  unseen. 
Which  men  like  mite  may  share. 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 
And  break  Uie  hidden  snare. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal.     I 
A  WINTER  UNDERGROUND.  | 

The  short  but  glorious  summer  of  Lap- ' 
land  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  remem- 
bored  with  regret  that  the  hour  of  my  de- 
partui*e  from  Kublitz*  was  at  hand.  Still  I 
lingered,  for  I  had  spent  several  of  the  hap- 
piest weeks  of  my  life  in  that  fairy  spot  of 
earth,  so  far  remote  from  the  track  of  the 
bustling  British  tourist.  I  had  grown  at- 
tached to  my  simple-hearted  hosts ;  and  their 
constant  kindness,  their  gay  good-humor, 
and  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  holiday- 
life,  had  indescribable  charms  for  me.  £.u- 
blitz  is  a  place  little  known.  It  lies  in  Swed- 
ish Lapland,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  Norway ;  and 
its  silvery  river  and  emerald  pastures  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  far-stretching  moorlands,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
consists.  Far  away  to  the  south  might  be 
seen,  on  a  clear  day,  rising  dimly  above  the 
vast,  purple  moors,  a  line  of  blue  peaks  that 
faintly  dotted  the  distant  horizon.  These  are 
the  Kohl  Mountains,  the  mighty  Scandina- 
vian Alps  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden, 
and  wfao&o  northernmost  summits  have  often 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  thus  gazed  on  them  from 
the  Lapland  wastes,  the  very  outposts  of 
European  civilization.  To  the  north,  a  line 
of  low  hills  broke  the  distant  sky-line — the 
kut  range,  I  was  told,  between  fair  Kublitz 
and  the  grim  icy  bergs  of  the  lonely  Arctic 
Sea.  There,  among  those  hills,  the  north- 
em  bear  roamed  unmolested  in  his  shaggy 
strength,  the  unhunted  wolf  howled  along  the 
deep  ravines,  the  marten  clung  to  the  pine- 
branch,  and  the  elk  ranged  the  brakes,  free 
from  any  fear  of  intrusive  man.  Nothing 
would  have  tempted  my  kindly  Lapland  hosts 
to  explore  that  mountain-range,  guarded  by 
a  thousand  superstitious  legends,  and  named, 
in  their  figurati^  tonaue,  the  Witches'  HiUs. 
But  let  me  try  to  desmbe  Kublitz  itself,  as 
I  saw  it  first,  basking  in  the  short-lived 
smile  of  the  arctic  summer,  when  nature 
seems  to  compensate  by  a  wondrous  lavish- 
ness  of  love  and  care  for  the  ephemeral  char- 
acter of  the  enjo3rment. 

All  that  rocky  glen  where  the  village 
nestled,  all  those  verdant  prairies  that  en- 
circled it,  those  shrubby  woods  that  belted 
the  meadows,  and  were  bounded  in  their 
turn  by  the  trackless'  moors,  had  blossomed 
like  a  garden  in  fairyland.    Fruit  and  flow- 
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ers !  ever3rwhere  fruit  and  flowers  I  The 
gray  rocks  that  rose  above  the  houses 
blushed  literally  crimson  with  the  wild  straw- 
berries— those  wondrous  strawberries  that 
spring  up  everywhere  in  Lapland,  whose 
profusion  is  such  that  they  stain  the  hoofs 
of  the  reindeer  and  the  sledge  of  the  trav- 
eller, yet  are  so  delicate  and  matchless  in 
flavor,  that  the  czar  himself  sends  for  them, 
by  estafettes,  all  the  long,  long  way  to  his 
summer  palace  of  Tsarzkoy-Ch^ld.  But 
strawberries  are  not  the  only  gifts  that 
bounteous  summer  flings  with  full  hands 
upon  Lapland.  The  crags,  the  meadows, 
the  thickets,  glow  and  blossom  with  a  thou- 
sand many-hued  flowers;  the  meres  and 
pools  are  white  with  lilies  j  the  woods  are 
full  of  strange  fruits,  and  joyous  songs  of 
birds ;  the  grass  springs  up  luxuriantly ;  the 
ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  have  all  their  varied 
tints  of  deeper  or  brighter  green ;  the  moors 
are  carpeted  with  red  and  purple  heaths; 
and  even  the  dangerous  quagmires  are  ruddy 
with  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  cranberry. 
One  never  knows  what  a  summer  really  is, 
never  knows  with  what  exuberant  mirth  Jhe 
world  can  rejoice  at  bursting  from  the  chains 
of  winter,  until  one  has  seen  Lapland.  And  * 
the  people  ?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  liked 
them,  and  they  me.  I  never  met  a  young 
face  or  an  old  one  among  these  simple  folks 
that  had  not  a  pleasant  smile  for  the  stran- 
ger ;  I  never  went  into  a  Lapland  hut  with-- 
out  finSeg  a  kindly  welcome,  for  my  worthy 
little  hosts  would  bustle  to  fill  the  biggest 
bowl  with  milk,  and  the  largest  basket  with 
berries,  and  to  produce  great  piles  of 
"  smolke  **  and  dried  fish  from  the  sea-coast, 
and,  liixury  unparalleled,  perh^to^ven  a 
great  black  loaf,  brought  all  th^py  from 
Norway  (for  Lapland  has  no  bread),  to  do 
honor  to  the  foreign  guest.  How  could  I 
help  growing  fond  of  these  queer,  elfin- 
looking,  soft-hearted  people  ?  I  had  heard 
ugly  stories  of  them  among  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians:  they  were  called  savages, 
idolaters,  enchanters,  even  cannibals :  but 
I  can  only  say  that  they  not  only  did  not 
eat  me,  but  even  abstained  from  fleecing 
me,  as  nations  much  more  polished  and 
accomplished  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to 
wayfarers.  The  village  of  Kublitz  l^s  built 
of  green  boughs  and  wattles,  the  posts  alone 
which  supported  each  cottage  being  of  pine- 
timber.     In  fact,  the  huts  were  not  cot- 
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tages— they  were  leafy  booths  such  as  the 
roving  Tatar  sometimes  constructs;  and 
these  summer  palaces  of  living  verdure 
added  to  the  holiday  air  of  the  place,  and 
were  suggestive  of  a  perpetual  picnic.    But 

.  the  true  houses  were  under  the  earth,  not 
above  its  surface.  The  green  tents  I  have 
been  describing  were  mere  temporary  pavil- 
ions; and  beneath  them,  with  only  a  low 
chimney,  like  a  magnified  mole-hill,  peeping 
above  ground,  were  the  true  homes  of  the 
Laplanders,  the  cavemed  storehouses  for  all 
their  worldly  wealth,  and  their  own  dwellings 
for  more  than  nine  months  of  the  year. 
And  now  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
green  booths  were  to  be  deserted,  and  the 
sun  to  vanish,  and  the  strange  underground 
life,  like  a  mole's,  was  to  begin  again  for 
the  long  iron-bound  arctic  winter.  Peter 
Wow,  the  chief  man  of  the  village,  in  whose 
wigwam  I  dwelt,  warned  me  that  the  day- 
light would  speedily  cease,  and  that  he  had 
better  prepare  the  boat  to  convey  me  down 
the  river  southwards,  so  that  I  might  reach 
Norway  "  before  it  got  dark. "  A  strange 
idea  seized  me — what  if  I  were  to  stop  be- 
hind I  I  have  been  here  through  the  day- 
light, the  long  three-months'  day,  that 
puzzled  me  so  terribly  at  first,  and  robbed 
me  of  my  sleep,  and  made  me  blink  like  an 
owl  ct  the  unwearying  sun  thot  would  shine 

♦  at  midnight,  and  which  upset  all  the  habits 
of  my  previous  life.  I  recollected  what  a 
strange  sensation  that  had  been,  how  new, 
fresh,  and  piquant!  and  it  is  not  often,  let 
mo  tell  you,  that  a  somewhat  world- worn 
and  world-wearied  man,  who  has  passed  his 
grand  climacteric,  can  discover  a  sensation 
that  sh^be  at  once  new,  fresh,  and  piquant. 
I  had  ^Rised  to  spend  Christmas  with  my 
sister,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  be  sure;  but 
"  Pshaw  ! "  thought  I,  "  I  can  go  next  sum- 
mer, ^laria  Jane  hasn't  seen  me  these 
eighteen  years  and  more,  so  she  can  proba- 
bly wait  till  Easter ;  and  my  nephews  and 
nieces  wont  fret  too  much,  I  dare  say,  about 
the  non-appearance  of  an  uncle,  they  never 
set  their  juvenile  eyes  upon.  My  mind  is 
made  up.     I  *11  stay  all  night." 

A  pretty  long  night,  too,  reader — a  night 
that  be^ns  in  early  October,  and  ends  in 
Jun(?.  Tlaving  tried  perpetual  daylight,  I 
was  going  to  essay  how  I  Hked  its  antipodes. 
Peter  Wow  tried  to  dissuade  me — I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  like,  he  said;  but  I  told 


him  that  was  my  exact  reason  for  going 
through  the  experience.  Peter  shrugged 
his  shoulders;  Madame  Wow,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking.  Huswife  Wow  (for  Lap- 
land is  not  a  land  of  titles,  and  there  is  but 
one  class,  that  of  th^  yeomanry,  with  their 
dependants  and  servants),  lifted  up  her  as- 
tonished eyes  and  hands ;  all  the  daughters 
tittered,  and  all  the  sons  stared,  at  this  re- 
markable decision  on  my  part.  But,  as  I 
not  only  paid  Peter  for  my  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  the  unprecedentedly  liberal  rate  of 
four  silver  rix-dollars  a  week,  but  could 
speak,  and  sing  on  occasion,  in  Swedish  aud 
Norse,  knew  a  little  of  the  Lapponic  tongue, 
and  played  the  fiddle  and  flute,  besides 
being  the  owner  of  a  musical-box,  I  was 
quite  a  popular  character  among  my  wordiy 
entertainers,  and  my  determination  to  rough 
it  out  through  the  long  winter  with  tbem 
was  taken  as  a  compliment  by  the  entire 
community.  Accordingly,  we  moved  ti^ 
our  winter-quarters. 

A  Lapland  winter  hut  has  generally  two 
drawbacks,  of  a  nature  almost  unbearable 
to  Europeans — ^it  is  too  crowded,  and  it  is 
shockingly  smoky.  But  Peter  WoW,  chief 
of  the  village,  was  a  rich  man  in  his  way, 
and  had  a  roomy  and  commodious  set  of 
caverns  for  his  dwelling,  with  furs  and  eider- 
down quilts  in  plenty,  as  became  the  owner 
of  five  hundred  reindeer.  The  family  slept 
in  a  quaint  tier  of  little  box-beds,  about  the 
usual  length  of  mignonette  troughs,  wUdi 
were  sunk  into  the  clay- walls  like  a  row  of 
sleeping-berths  on  board  a  packet-ship. 
But  I,  as  a  distinguished  foreigner,  had  a 
den  to  myself,  such  as  a  hermit  of  especially 
austere  and  self-mortifying  tendencies  might 
have  constructed,  for  it  was  without  a  win- 
dow of  any  kind,  and  air  was  admitted  by 
means  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  alder-tree, 
which  had  been  thn0  through  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  and  made  a  sort  of  wooden  shaft 
overhead.  The  floor  was  carpeted ,  however, 
vrith  soft  dried  moss,  softer  and  more  luxu- 
rious than  the  most  costly  three-pEed  velvet 
that  ever  loom  wove ;  the  bed  was  a  pile  of 
dressed  deer-skins,  as  supple  and  pliant  as 
silk;  a  copper  lamp  hung  by  a  chain  from 
the  roof;  I  had  pillows  and  bolsters  stufTed 
with  the  plumage  of  the  eider-duck  and  the 
wild  swan,  two  bear-skin  coverlets,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  qiults  of  yielding  eider-down; 
and,  crowning  magnificence !  there  wu  an 
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old-fashioned  chest  of  oaken  drawers,  with 
brass  handles  and  key-plates,  to  which  Peter 
Wow  pointed  proudly,  as  to  a  proof  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  civilised  world  of  modem 
Europe.  It  was  evidently  some  relic  of  a 
wreck  off  the  North  Cape,  and  had  been 
dragged  many  a  weary  mile  by  the  patient 
deer  that  drew  the  sledges.  I  fancied  the 
scent  of  the  sea  hung  about  it  still. 

Scarcely  were  we  snugly  established  in 
our  underground  quarters,  when  one  fine 
evening,  I  was  summoned  to  join  a  solemn 
procession  which  annually,  according  to  im- 
memorial custom,  ascended  a  neighboring 
hill  to  see  the  last  of  the  sun  for  that  year, 
and  bid  the  orb  of  day  *'  good-by ! "  It 
was  a  strangely  picturesque  sight,  and  not 
without  its  touching  pathos,  that  assemblage 
of  villagers,  of  every  age,  from  the  wrinkled 
grandsire  who  tottered  on  his  staff,  and  with 
a  palsy-shaken  hand  shaded  his  aged  eyes 
as  he  watched  that  fast-declining  sun  which 
was  setting,  not  for  a  night,  but  for  a  drear 
winter,  and  which  he  might  scarcely  hope  to 
mark  again,  down  to  the  child  whose  won- 
dering eyes  noted  the  scene  for  the  first 
time  since  its  reason  began  to  dawn.  All 
were  there-— the  maidens  and  young  men, 
the  reverend  elders,  the  feeble  crones,  who 
shivered  already  in  the  strange  ominous 
chill  that  pervaded  the  air,  the  hardy  hunt- 
ers, the  no  less  hardy  shepherds,  or  rather 
deerherds :  old  and  young  were  gazing  with 
a  common  purpose  and  a  common  intensity 
of  feeling  upon  the  sinking  luminary.  All 
kinds  of  wild  imaginings,  aU  manner  of 
poetic  memories,  rushed  in  upon  my  mind 
as  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  final  plunge.  The  wild  and 
mystic  verses  of  Tegner,  perhaps  suggested 
by  that  very  spectacle  of  the  death  of  the 
northern  sun,  recurred  to  me  with  boding 
clearness.  I  begaa  to  wonder  whether  I  hod 
not  been  very  rash  and  absurd  in  wishing 
to  stop  a  winter  in  Lapland,  like  a  mole  in 
its  burrow.  I  began  to  sigh  after  Glouces- 
tershire, where  the  sun  would  shine  out, 
many  a  day,  on  the  crisp  snow  and  firost- 
silvered  boughs,  when  I  should  be  left  in 
Cimmerian  darkness.  Plunge !  the  red  sun 
had  flashed  down  below  the  horizon*  A  | 
heavy  twilight  settled,  as  if  by  magic,  over 
the  hit  landscape,  still  gilded  by  the  smiles 
of  summer.  Alas !  the  good  fairy,  so  benef- 
ioenty  so  bright,  in  her  rainbow  robe,  studded 
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with  flowers,  was  gone,  and  King  Frost  was 
to  roigu  over  her  devastated  realms.  Hark ! 
the  long  wailing  cadences  of  the  sweet  sad 
chant — an  old,  old  heathen  chant,  of  the 
days  when  Freya  was  worshipped,  Freya,  at 
once  Venus  and  Summer  of  this  far  remote 
race — ^in  which  the  Laplanders  bewail  the 
parting  day !  Now  for  the  long,  long  night ! 
Already,  as  we  turned  to  quit  the  hill,  after  , 
straining  our  eyes  until  the  last  faint  glow 
had  died  away  too— already  an  icy  breeze 
had  sprung  up  from  the  dim  north-west,  and 
I  shivered  and  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me 
at  the  sudden  sensation  of  cold.  '*  It  is  the 
snow-wind,"  said  an  old  Laplander,  as  we 
paced  down  to  the  village  ;  ''no  more  flow- 
ers for  the  lasses  to  braid  in  their  hair  this 
year." 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  uncommonly 
like  a  frightened  child  left  alone  in  the  dark, 
and  regretted  my  whim  for  Itaying  among  * 
the  Laps.     Nay,  but  for  very  shame,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  hsi^e  proposed  to  hire  Peter 
Wow's  boat,  before  the  ice  should  seel  up 
mere  and  river,  and  start,  like  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, in  pursuit  of  the  sun.     The  country 
seemed  to  me  to  change  in  the  unwouled 
twilight ;  the  familiar  rocks  of  the  glen,  tha 
far-away  moorlands,  the  pine  thickets,  as- 
sumed a  weird  aspect;  even  t 
my  entertainers  looked  Strang 
tesque,  and  their  pigmy  figures 
the  deep  shadow.    Then,  too,  i 
feeling  that  all  this  was  not  a  ( 
it  was  real,  waking  life — that  I } 
seen  the  sun  go  down  into  an  ol 
*was  to  last  for  the  better  part 
and  that  I  was  goiag.  to  try  and 
a  winter-night  that  would  have 
to  Scherazad6  herself  to  exhau 
of  her  budget  of  stories — all  this  bewildered 
me.    But  that  night  there  were  high  revels 
held  among  the  dwellers  in  caves.    Peter 
Wow,  as  chief  of  the  village,  entertained 
all  the  beauty  and  wealth  (all  the  ugliness 
and  poverty  as  well)  of  Kublitz  in  his  hos- 
I  pitable  halls  underground.     Torches  blazed 
land  sputtered;   lamps,  fed  by  seal-oil  and 
I  deer's  fat,  were  lighted,  and  hung  to  every 
I  bracket  and  projection  through  all  the  sub- 
j  tdrranean  dwelling ;  and  at  a  very  early  hour, 
the  monotonous  but  impatient  beating  of  the 
Lapland  drum  summoned  the  guests.    All 
Kublitz  was  therCi  young  and  old,  in  holiday 
[garb.    There  were  games  and  sweetmeats 
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for  the  children,  dancing  for  the  lads  and 
lasses,  and  abundance  of  tobacco,  gossip, 
and  strong  liquors  for  the  seniors  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  pet  reindeer — a  lovely  milk-white 
creature,  almost  hidden  by  the  flowers  with 
which  it  was  garlanded — ^was  led  through  the 
rooms  by  a  rope  of  roses  held  by  six  young 
maidens.  Six  young  hunters  followed,  each 
^55  with  a  drawn  sword,  with  which  they  were 
presently  to  figure  in  the  ancient  sword-dance 
of  Scandinavia.  The  orchestra,  composed  of 
the  strangest-looking  instruments,  still  man- 
aged— ^for  the  Laps  are  a  very  musical  people 
— to  discourse  sweet  sounds,  now  of  wild  pa- 
thos, now  almost  maddeningly  gay  and  ex- 
citing. Such  hearty,  vigorous,  agile  dancing 
I  never  beheld.  Even  in  the  gayest  circles 
of  Stockholm,  a  primitive  capital,  in  which 
the  elegant  world  has  not  yet  become  too 
languid  for  enjoj-ment,  those  Lapland  dancers 
would  have  been  wonders,  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  boisterous  or  ungainly  in  their  move- 
ments. Indeed,  these  were  as  sprightly  and 
almost  as  small  as  fairies,  and  had  something 
of  the  fawnlike  elasticity  and  grace  of  child- 
hood in  all  their  motions.  I  felt  the  thrill  of 
the  music  awake  forgotten  sympathies,  and 
half  wished  to  dance  too,  and  regretted  that 
30  mature  and  too  bulky  to  be  a  fitting 
r  for  one  of  those  lithe,  small-limbed 
of  Lapland,  who  were  sweeping  so 
gly  past  me.    Peter  Wow  did  offer  to 

2  me  a  partner ;  but  I  saw,  by  the 

3  of  his  eye,  that  he  meant  nothing 
han  a  jest,  and  I  should  have  felt,  like 
ir,  afraid  of  crushing  the  whole  Lili- 

company.  Indeed,  it  was  a  marvel- 
;ht  that  assembly  of  small  folks  under 
el  of  the  earth,  and  it  put  me  in  mind 
01  wnat  I  had  heard  of  the  Daione  Sheah  of 
the  Scottish  legends,  and  their  revelry  within 
some  haunted  hill.  I  could  hardly  help  fan- 
cying I  was  really  a  captive  or  a  guest  of  a 
troop  of  carousing  gnomes,  or  that,  like  the 
llIi}Tner,  I  had  been  borne  away  to  Fairy- 
laud,  and  had  but  a  faint  prospect  of  revisit- 
ing the  real  daylight  world  again. 

Peter  Wow,  the  tallest  man  in  the  com- 
munity, had  attained  the  gigantic  stature  of 
five  feet  four,  and  with  his  liigh  red  cap  set 
jauntily  on  his  gray  locks,  his  enormous 
wliite  beard  and  mustaches  flowing  down 
like  a  frozen  river,  and  his  uniform  costume 
of  reddish-brown  cloth,  looked  uncommonly 
like  the  king  of  the  Drows  or  Gnomes,  as 


Norse  superstitions  describe  him.  The  still 
more  dwarfish  assemblage  presented  every 
variety,  from  the  grotesque  and  witchlike 
ugliness  of  the  old  women,  to  the  infantine 
and  diminutive  beauty  of  some  of  the  young 
girls.  The  children  were  almost  all  pretty 
and  rosy  of  complexion,  but  age,  it  seems, 
comes  on  with  terribly  swift  strides  among 
these  dwellers  of  the  frozen  world,  as  well  as 
with  the  sun-scorched  Asiatic ;  and  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  pleasant  matronly  faces  that 
never  fail  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. There  seemed  to  be  a  quick  transi- 
tion from  delicate  youth  to  weird  age.  Some 
of  the  men  were  fine  active  little  fellows, 
wonderfully  strong,  in  spite  of  their  pigmy 
stature,  and  full  of  life  and  fire.  It  has  been 
essayed,  more  than  once,  to  raise  troops 
among  the  Laplanders ;  but  in  vain,  for  the 
little  warriors  cannot  endure  the  ridicule  of 
their  big  comrades  of  Swedish  or  Norse 
stock,  and  endless  quarrels  are  sure  to  keep 
a  garrison  in  hot  water  if  a  Lap  is  enlisted. 
There  is  the  Swedish-Lapland  corps  of  sharp- 
shooters, who  serve  on  snow-shoes,  and  form 
a  militia  on  the  border  j  and  there  the  sensi- 
tive little  heroes  are  less  exposed  to  be  de- 
rided because  their  heads  can  barely  touch 
the  sixty-inch  standard.  The  Laps  profess 
to  despise  all  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and 
Southerners  generally,  as  a  heavy  and  stupid 
race,  whose  large  limbs  and  lofty  forms  are 
given  them  as  a  compensation  for  their  scanty 
stock  of  brains.  And  indeed  the  Norsemen 
always  say,  "  He  who  deals  with  a  Lap  geta 
the  worst  of  the  bargain ; "  for  the  small 
folks  haee  wonderful  acuteness  with  all  their 
simple  bearing.  But  I  believe  that  in  their 
secret  hearts  the  tiny  tribe  value  size  and 
height  above  all  things.  I  know  Peter  Wow 
was  prodigiously  vain  because  his  head  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  level  with  my  shoul- 
der ;  and  I  think  many  a  young  fellow  would 
have  bartered  his  youth  for  my  six  feet  of 
perpendicidar  elevation,  which  never  gained 
its  owner  any  remarkable  popularity  else- 
where. 

The  next  morning,  I  had  a  surprise  in- 
deed. A  shout  from  the  upper  earth  aroused 
me,  and  scrambling  to  the  outer  air,  I  beheld 
the  rocks,  the  black  pine  copse,  the  illimita- 
ble moorlands,  one  dazzling,  all-pervading 
sheet  of  blinding  snow.  All  gone  !  the  fiadr 
flowers,  the  song-birds,  the  uncultured  firuits 
that    offered   their   profusion   everywhere, 
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blooming  heather,  and  green  grass,  all  gone ! 
buried,  until  next  summer  brought  back 
the  daylight,  beneath  a  spotless,  unvarying 
shroud  of  virgin  snow.  To  my  great  relief, 
it  was  not  as  dark  as  I  had  expected.  A 
sort  of  hazy  shimmering  light  prevailed,  like 
moonbeams  through  a  mist.  The  northern 
wind  blew  keen ;  and  even  as  I  gazed,  the 
blinding  snow-flakes  came  whirling  down 
again,  and  seemed  to  bury  the  dead  summer 
deeper  at  every  instant. 

"  They  are  plucking  the  wild  goose's  feath- 
ers finely  up  there,  north,"  said  Peter  Wow, 
unconscious  that  his  proverb  was  a  British 
as  well  as  a  Lapland  one. 

We  all  laid  by  our  summer  clothes,  put  on 
our  manifold  wraps  of  fur  and  woollen,  and 
betook  us  to  winter  avocations.  And  now 
came  a  strange  season,  when  it  was  hard  to 
say  whether  it  was  day  or  night,  or  both,  or 
neither.  The  lamps  were  never  suffered  to 
go  out ;  the  fiddles  and  drums,  the  bone-flute 
and  the  musk-ox's  horn,  were  never  silent 
for  three  consecutive  hours;  and  there 
seemed  no  regular  times  for  meals,  or  sleep, 
or  work,  or  recreation.  On  the  contrary, 
music,  and  such  simple  labors  as  could  be 
performed  underground,  and  dancing  and 
cooking,  to  say  nothing  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  gossiping,  went  on  in  a  promiscuous 
fashion  through  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
what  would,  down  south,  have  been  a  legal 
day.  If  any  one  folt  tired  or  sleepy,  he  or 
she  went  to  sleep  ;  the  hungry  ate,  the  thirsty 
dranlc ;  the  perpetual  fires  constantly  cooked 
the  most  outlandish  messes ;  the  fiddles  and 
drums  went  on  as  if  self-acting ;  the  reindeer 
were  fed,  tended,  and  milked ;  birchen  bowls 
were  carved,  horn-trinkets  chiseled,  and  sto- 
ries related  to  gaping  listeners,  all  at  once, 
and  all  forever.  I  left  off  looking  at  my 
watch  at  all,  except  mechanically.  I  went 
about  as  a  slccp-walkcr  might ;  I  dreamed 
standing.  I  passed  great  part  of  that  wonder- 
ful winter  not  unpleasantly,  but  in  a  sort  of 
amiable  nightmare.  Of  course,  I  saw  no  news- 
papers :  the  world  might  wag  as  it  pleased.  It 
was  in  the  daylight — I  in  the  dark.  Of 
course,  I  received  no  letters :  the  post  cou- 
rier was  shut  out,  along  with  the  sun,  and  I 
was  the  tenant  of  a  strange  lamp-lit,  moon- 
shiny  world. 

We  were  not  always  underground.  In 
the  fine  weather,  the  reindeer  were  driven 
out  to  browse  on  the  lichens  and  mosses, 
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from  which  they  scratched  away  the  snow 
with  their  fore-feet.    There  were  hunting 
parties,  too,  when  we  chased  and  slew  the 
white  wolves,  the  white  hares,  the  martens, 
the  deer,  the  birds,  all  and  every  one  in 
their  winter  livery  of  white.    There  was  the 
ermine  chase,  and  the  chase  of  the  white 
fox,  and  a  grand  battle  with  an  old  giant  of 
a  bear,  who  presumed  on  the  superstitious 
respect  the  Laps  have  for  "  Old  Grandfather 
Wizard,"  as  they  call  him,  and  robbed  the 
storehouses,  until  his  thefts  became  unbear- 
able.   The  wolf-hunts  were  rather  danger- 
ous ;  but  the  bear  was  a  terrible  fellow ;  he 
wounded  four  of  our  best  hunters,  cowed 
the  dogs  with  his  ursine  hugs,  and  nearly 
beat  the  whole  community,  when  a  lucky 
shot  laid  him  low.    And  then  there  were  the 
glorious  drives!     Oh,  the  wild  excitement 
of  sweeping  over  the  frozen  snow  in  a  deer- 
drawn  sledge,  swift  as  a  hawk  on  the  wing, 
every  bell  jangling,  and  the  wild  driver  sing- 
ing as  he  cheers  on  his  antlered  team,  that 
fly  like  the  wind  over  the  dazzling  white 
moorlands !    The  worst  of  it  is,  it  takes 
away  your  breath  uncommonly  j  and  when  I 
waxed  confident,  and  would  drive  personally, 
I  was  run  away  with,  of  course,  upset  with 
an  awful  purl  into  a  drift  five  fathom  deep, 
and  dug    out    ignominiously,   an:" 
laughter  of   the  little  folks,   wh 
crowed  over  clumsy   Gulliver, 
drives  were  famous  fun.     I  was  fr 
twice,  and  revived  by  a  snow-rubb 
worse,  I  was  struck  with  snow-blin 
I  had  to  pass  a  fortnight  in  my  cal 
solute  darkness,  and  was  not  the  hi 
the  reflection  that  my  own  obstinj 
fusing  to  wear  snow  spectacles  had 
this  agreeable  seclusion  upon  me.    uut  ine 
kind  little  folks  bustled  about  me,  and  told 
me  the  most  wonderful  stories  of  gnomes, 
witches,  genii,  and  so  forth,  all  with  perfect 
childish  belief  and  gravity,  and  sang  and 
played  to  me,  and  lightened  my  loneliness 
considerably.      When  I  recovered,  I  was 
thankful  for  the  spectacles,  and  never  suf- 
fered from  the  glare  any  more. 

So  the  winter  wore  on.  The  Laps  were 
always  kind,  gentle,  and  gay,  in  their  strange 
semi-pagan  way,  though  I  trembled  least  I 
should  really  be  ill,  beyond  cure  of  their 
simple  remedies,  and  abandoned  to  the  wiz- 
ard, a  sort  of  medicine  man  among  them, 
who  beats  his   magic  drum,  and  mutters 
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spells  over  the  sick,  as  among  the  American 
Indians.  Not  that  the  Laps  are  idolaters 
now,  although  in  1700,  Bishop  Gunner  found 
a  few  heathen  still  among  them  who  wor- 
shipped a  black  stone.  On  the  contrary,  we 
had  a  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Church  at  Ku- 
blitz.  But  he  was  a  native  Lap,  a  meek  little 
man,  who  had  half  forgotten  his  small  stock 
of  learning  acquired  at  Upsala ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  put  perfect  faith  in  the  wizard,  as 
the  latter  moved  about,  haughty  and  mys- 
terious, in  his  blue  magic  dress,  and  was  not 
the  sort  of  priest  to  eradicate  the  supersti- 
tions which  he  avowedly  shared.  Besides 
the  wizard,  we  possessed  two  witches,  impish 
crones,  in  pointed  caps  of  white  fox-skin, 
who  derived  fees  and  much  reverence  from 
the  fears  of  the  community.  Yet  my  hosts 
looked  on  themselves  as  civilized  folks,  com- 
pared with  their  more  northern  neighbors. 
"  All  bad  tribes  up  north,"  Peter  Wow  would 
say  in  his  broken  Swedish;  "  shoot  you  if 
you  go  there,  for  fear  you  come  for  harm ! 
Cannibals  up  there !  and  you  know  the  Lap- 
land muskets  never  miss ! "  Indeed,  they 
very  seldom  do  miss,  at  a  moderate  range. 


But  the  merry  dancers !  I  was  going  to 
omit  the  most  strangely  splendid  sight  that 
ever  astonished  my  eyes,  and  to  which  a 
whole  Hoyal  Academy  of  artists  could  never 
do  justice.  The  northern  lights,  the  cus- 
tomary auroras  and  meteors,  were  unusually 
splendid  about  midwinter ;  but  once,  as  I 
was  returning  from  a  sledge  excursion,  an 
exclamation  from  my  guide  made  me  start. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  The  heavens 
were  one  vast  pavilion  of  many-colored 
light;  blue,  orange,  fiery  red,  deep  violet, 
now  paved  with  fiery  gold,  now  spangled 
with  lustrous  gems,  all  blended  in  one  glow- 
ing mass ;  while  beneath,  and  touching  the 
snowy  plain,  wheeled  and  sparkled,  as  in 
fantastic  dance,  a  hundred  columns  of  pris- 
matic fire,  that  seemed  the  creation  of  some 
wild  dream.  These  were  the  merry  dancers, 
the  wondrous  lights  of  the  north.  Ah !  it 
was  a  pleasant  winter ;  and  I  protest  that  I 
was  half  sorry  when  we  all  went  up  the  hill 
again,  and  hailed  the  rising  sun,  and  day 
and  summer  came  pouring  in  at  once ;  and 
the  boat  was  prepared,  and  I  bade  my  gnome 
hosts  adieu,  and  went  off  to  the  daylight, 
open  air,  Gloucestershire  world  again. 


Caudle  Lectdeb  to  a  Wide-Awake. — 

There  U  some  fun  in  the  following  from  the  Buf- 
falo Republican,  which  readers  of  all  parties  can 
appreciate  and  hnv^h  at : — 

[ScExi:. — In  bed,  face  to  the  wall — strong  smell 
of  coul  oil.    Time,  3  in  the  momiug.J 

"  A  pretty  time  indeed  for  you  to  come  home, 
sir  1  Whei*o  have  you  been  nil  night  ?  You 
smell  as  if  you  had  been  in  search  of  Symroes' 
Hole  through  a  tar  barrel.  Talk  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  superannuated  eggs  I  They  aint 
anywhere.  Sav,  where  have  you  been?  I've 
been  lying  awake  for  the  last  five  hours,  waiting 
for  you  to  come.  Now  I  want  to  know  where 
you  have  been  all  this  time?  Wish  I  wouldn't 
bother  you  ;  tell  me  in  the  morning.  I  want  to 
know  now ;  it's  near  enough  morning  to  know 
wliere  one's  husband  has  been  all  night,  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  conies  home  pcifumcd  clear  through 
as  you  arc.  Yon  mustn't  good  wife  me.  That 
won't  answer.  Siii)pose  you  were  a  woman,  and 
your  husband  should  go  off  every  night  in  the 
week,  and  come  home  as  you  do,  and — I  wish 
youM  get  un  and  let  some  fresh  air  into  the 
room,  or  I  shall  certainly  suffocate — what  would 
you  say  ?  Don't  you  imagine  there  would  be 
a  row  in  the  family  ?  Been  with  the  Wide- 
Awakes  ?  I  should  think  as  much.  You're  a 
wide  awake  fool,  that's  what  you  are.  Why  did 
I  marry  you  1    That's  a  pretty  question.    Didn't 


you  swear  that  you'd  shoot  yourself  if  I  didn't 
take  pity  on  you  ?  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  allow  yon 
to  shoot,  or  hang,  or  drown  yourself.  It  wou!tl 
have  been  the  best  thmg  /  ever  did  in  my  life. 
What  is  it  smells  so  1  Nothing !  Don't  tell  me 
nothing ;  it  never  smelled  so  in  the  world.  liad 
to  carry  a  torch.  Thai's  sweet  business  for  a 
man  who  pretends  to  bo  the  father  of  a  family. 
Next  thing  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  you  is  ilutt 
you  have  been  splitting  rails  for  genci-al  circul.i- 
tion.  1  don't  know  any  thing  about  politico? 
Don't,  eh?  I  don't  want  to  know  any  thing 
about  politics,  if  I  have  to  neglect  my  family  and 
carry  stinking  torches  for  the  bciictit  of  a  laxy 
man  in  Illinois,  who  is  trying  to  Ims  President. 
Want  to  sleep  ?  I  thonght  you  were  a  Wide- 
Awake.  1  suppose  you've  kept  awake  to-night 
on  whiskey,  haven't  you  ?  W  here  have  you  been 
all  this  time?  the  town  clock  has  just  struck 
three.  Been  to  Tonawanila  to  raise  a  liberty 
pole?  Thai's  a  sweet  note.  \VI«y  didn't  the 
Wide-A wakes  of  Tonawanda  rai>e  their  own 
polo  ?  I  expect  Republicans  arc  t^carcc  in  that 
section,  and  you've  been  trying  to  make  a  great 
splurge.  Well,  you  can't  tool  nnylwdy.  1  Imj- 
lieve  1  know  something  about  politics  myself, 
and  I  know  that  you  arc  drunk,  'rhai's  what  you 
are.  Must  go  to  sleep,  must  you?  Why  didn't 
you  think  of  that  belorc  ?  I've  had  no  sleep 
to-night,  and  you  never  once  thought  of  me." 
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From  The  Saturday  Berlew. 
THE  PRESENT  COLLEGE  OF  CARDINALS. 

Who  on  earth  will  be  the  next  pope  ?  is  a 
queation  which  most  Italian  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  address  to  themselves  several 
times  a  day  with  an  unmistakable  feverish- 
ness  of  accent.  The  mass  of  Romans  have 
long  gained  the  conviction  that  every  pope 
must  prove  the  same  impracticably  bad  sov- 
ereign that  they  have  had  the  singular  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  for  centuries  in  unbroken 
succession.  The  present  generation,  at  all 
events,  is  thoroughly  safe  against  any  pos- 
sible relapse  into  the  hallucinations  that 
made  it,  in  1846,  enthusiastically  hail  the 
crude  initiative  taken  by  Pius  IX.  The 
popo*s  death  would  have  no  other  popular 
effect  than  as  a  signal  for  immediate  insur- 
rection in  the  provinces,  with  the  view  of  de- 
molishing pontifical  authority  during  the  in- 
terregnum, and  thus  impressing  the  iron 
logic  of  facts  upon  the  immured  cardinals. 
No  such  interest,  therefore,  attaches  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  to  the  next  Con- 
clave OS  would  attach  to  it  if  they  considered 
it  likely  to  give  them  a  sovereign. 

It  is  diilerent  with  their  scarlet-hosed  emi- 
nences. Conclave-day,  to  them,  is  their  day 
of  Tombola.  The  purple  is  to  every  recipi- 
ent a  lotter>'  ticket,  only  to  be  raffled  for 
upon  that  gala  occasion,  of  quite  uncertain 
term.  Naturally,  a  gambler *s  uneasiness 
alights  upon  the  holders,  lest  they  should  not 
be  favored  even  with  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending a  drawing.  The  cherished  occupa- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Sa- 
cred College  is  feverishly  to  reckon  problems 
of  longevity  which  might  afford  instruction 
to  insurance-office  actuaries  5  for  every  Ital- 
ian-bom cardinal  considers  himself  an  heir- 
apparent,  and  the  possibilities  of  attaining 
the  reversionary  interest  in  prospect  are  as 
acutely  valued  in  select  circles  in  Rome  as 
premonitory  symptoms  of  dissolution  are 
avidly  discounted  by  post-obit  dealers.  This 
is  quite  in  the  order  of  things.  For  what  is 
the  Sacred  College  but  a  preserve  for  rearing 
popes  ?  and  as  you  keep  your  fattening  tur- 
key poults  with  a  view  to  a  proper  supply  of 
Christmas  roasts,  so  your  cardinal  is  an  in- 
stitution meant  to  swell  into  a  pope. 

There  are,  however,  good  reasons  why 
speculations  should  be  rife  at  this  critical 
moment  as  to  who  may  be  the  next  pope. 
Fiui  IX.  is  verging  on  seventy,  axrfl  his 


health  is  not  good.  Should  the  new  pope 
prove  a  man  of  sufficient  enlightenment  to 
abandon  the  stolid  obstinacy  which  has  lost 
the  Romagna  without  an  equivalent,  it  is 
certain  that  he  will  easily  secure  ample  means 
for  the  full  preservation  of  his  independence 
as  spiritual  primate.  Though  a  new  pope 
cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  retain  what  at  this 
moment  still  belongs  to  Pius  IX.,  he  will  find 
himself  exactly  in  the  position  for  a  man  of 
judgment  to  render  incalculable  services  both 
to  the  Church  and  to  Italy ;  for  to  arrive  at 
a  peaceful  understanding  about  assigning  a 
satisfactory  position  to  the  pope,  has  always 
been  recognized  as  the  cardinal  problem  in- 
volved in  the  re-organization  of  Italy. 

A  Sacred  College  is  always  a  constituency 
so  difficult  to  scrutinize  that  it  might  defy 
even  the  late  Mr.  Coppock's  shrewd  glance. 
Every  elector,  considering  himself  as  a  pos- 
sible candidate,  is  afraid  of  giving  vent  to 
some  imprudent  assurance  to  his  own  detri- 
ment. Cardinals  are  all  like  that  provoking 
class  of  venal  voters  who,  with  the  confident 
expectation  of  ultimate  gratifications,  hold 
back  in  marked  hesitation  to  the  last  mo- 
ment A  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Con- 
clave proceedings  would  bring  to  light  a  web 
of  intrigue  equalling  the  corruption  of  St. 
Alban's  or  Sudbury,  though  singularly  con- 
trasting in  its  excessively  fine  ingenuity  with 
the  coarse  devices  of  a  Man  in  the  Moon  or  a 
Frail.  But  the  hushed  atmosphere  of  com- 
plicity by  common  consent  generally  extends 
a  hardly  penetrable  veil  over  the  envious 
plottings  and  persuasive  conferences  which 
are  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  conclaves. 
In  addition  to  these  general  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  calculating  a  papal  election,  there 
occurs  the  special  one  that  never  was  there 
a  Sacred  College  so  deficient  as  the  present 
in  men  of  note.  Of  the  seventy  seats  which 
make  up  the  college  of  cardinals,  sixty-three 
are  filled  up — one  of  these,  however,  being 
as  yet  merely  designated  in  pctio,  and  there- 
fore not  actually  in  possession.  Of  these,  no 
fewer  than  tliirty-nine  have  been  created  by 
Pius  IX.,  whose  reign  of  fourteen  years  en- 
croaches considerably  on  the  average  term 
of  existence  allotted  to  men  generally  so  far 
advanced  in  life  as  cardinals.  But  this  ex-  -^ 
tent  of  patronage  has  not  ensured  a  proper-  ^ 
tionate  amount  of  young  blood.  On  exam- 
ining the  ages  of  the  present  cardinals,  we 
find  that  seventeen  are  between  seventy  and 
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ninety-one ;  that  twenty-six  have  passed 
their  sixtieth  year;  that  seventeen,  again, 
range  between  that  term  and  fifty,  and  that 
only  three  are  under  that  age — ^two  of  them 
vei^ng  upon  it;  while  Cardinal  Milesi  alone 
is  as  young  as  forty-two.  We  must  elimi- 
nate all  cardinals  of  non-Italian  birth  (their 
present  number  h  nineteen),  for  the  inexora- 
ble logic  of  public  opinion  has  made  the  Sa- 
cred College  for  centuries  past  raise  only  a 
native  prelate  to  the  throne.  There  can  be 
no  more  conclusive  evidence  against  the  sup- 
posed benefit  to  the  Church  of  a  territorial 
principality,  than  the  fact  that  a  worldly  re- 
gard for  its  possession  deprives  so  many  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  of  the  ftill  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  and  most  distinctive  privi- 
leges. Imperative  considerations  will  fur- 
thermore reduce  the  forty-four  cardinals 
who,  on  grounds  of  nationality,  might  be 
qualified  for  election.  No  Conclave  could 
now  venture  to  shock  public  opinion  by  mak- 
ing one  of  the  twelve  lay  cardinals  pope, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  thirty-two 
that  remain  after  their  exclusion  cannot  be 
seriously  entertained  as  candidates — some 
from  excessive  decrepitude,  many  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  These  exclusions,  of  course, 
extend  merely  to  actual  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter;  for,  in  all  voting  and 
caballing,  every  cardinal  is  on  an  equality. 

Here  the  progress  of  speculation  becomes 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  the 
general  blackness  which  pervades  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  Sacred  College.  It  curiously 
hoppens  that  the  cardinals  are  all  either  sur- 
vivors from  former  popedoms,  or  creations 
since  Pius  IX.  underwent  the  influence  of 
Gaeta,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Marini 
and  Antonelli.  Now,  although,  except  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  the  next  Con- 
clave may  be  assumed  to  open  under  the  me- 
ridian of  Antonelli*s  ascendency,  there  are 
abundant  reasons  why  he  should  be  exposed 
in  it  to  sti'ong  hostility.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  will  proceed  out  of  it  as  pope. 
His  double  character  of  lay  cardinal  and 
secretary  of  state  will  disqualify  him,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  would  certainly  en- 
counter the  veto  at  the  disposal  of  France. 
Antonelli,  therefore,  must  confine  his  efforts 
to  securing  the  election  of  some  creature  of 
his  own,  with  the  view  of  confirming  in  a  new 
reign  his  present  influence,  based  upon  the 


principle  of  obstinate  refusal  to  acquiesce  in 
a  modification  of  the  traditional  state  of 
things.  But  he  will  find  himself  greatly  put 
to  it  in  Conclave  for  efi^cient  and  hearty  sup- 
porters. It  is  a  signal  proof  of  Antonelli's 
narrow  instincts  that,  content  with  exclud- 
ing certain  men  whom  he  had  particular  rea- 
son to  dread,  he  has  forgotten  to  direct  his  in- 
fluence to  the  creation  of  cardinals  on  whom 
he  might  rely.  He  has  now  got  together  a 
set  of  men  whose  harmlessness  is  ensured  as 
long  as  they  are  awed  by  the  presence  of  an 
ascendant  influence,  but  who,  from  the  very 
fact  of  their  timid  weakness,  can  never  be 
reckoned  upon  for  resisting  rival  influences, 
if  once  exposed  to  their  action.  On  the  con- 
trary, ignorance,  softness — and,  with  not  a 
few,  a  stock  of  well-meaning  simplicity- 
make  the  majority  easy  tools  for  subtle  craft. 
Besides,  absence  of  merit  does  not  involve 
absence  of  vanity.  As  a  body,  the  cardinals 
have  deeply  resented  the  slur  put  upon  their 
order  by  Antonelli  in  its  complete  exclusion 
from  the  administration.  On  divers  occa- 
sions the  malcontents  have  vainly  sought  to 
gain  the  pope's  ear.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  year  about  a  dozen  cardinab  broached 
a  proposal  to  restore  the  Sacred  College  to 
the  condition  of  an  active  council  of  state, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Bull  of  £u- 
genius  IV.  The  loss  of  IU)magna  was  to  be 
acquiesced  in,  and  the  pope's  sovereignty  in 
the  preserved  provinces  modified  into  a  mere 
suzerainty,  restricted  to  little  more  than  the 
enjoyment  of  tribute — these  concessions  to 
be  accompanied  by  Antonelli's  dismissal.  A 
principal  instigator  of  the  demonstration  was 
Cardinal  di  Pietro,  an  excessively  ambitious 
arid  restless  prelate,  who  has  acquired  in 
foreign  missions  the  dexterity  indispensable 
for  political  success  at  Rome.  In  Consisto- 
ries he  has  made  himself  so  conspicuous  by 
opposition  to  Antonelli,  and  by  his  advocacy 
of  a  thorough  change  of  system,  that  his  pro- 
nounced partisanship  puts  him  for  the  pa- 
pacy, under  the  same  ban  as  Antonelli.  The 
Sacred  College  is  a  timid  constituency,  easily 
scared,  and  invariably  rejects  men  noted  for 
political  animosities.  Di  Pietro,  therefore, 
knows  that  the  only  prize  within  the  grasp 
of  his  ambition  is  that  secretary  ship  of  state 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  hated  rival. 

Between  these  two  prelates  there  will  con- 
sequently ensue,  in  Conclfive,  an  intense 
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■tmggle  as  to  who  can  make  the  pope ;  and 
the  result  of  this  personal  contest  will  virtu- 
ally involve  the  mighty  question,  whether  or 
not  the  Church  can  surrender  temporal  pos- 
session without  impugning  its  holiest  prin- 
ciples. However  little  a  naked  proposition 
for  the  total  abolition  of  papal  temporalities 
would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sa- 
cred College,  it  is  evident  that  the  authors  of 
the  proposal  we  have  mentioned  must  al- 
ready bo  familiarized  with  the  principle ;  and 
its  favorable  consideration  cannot  fail  to  be 
promoted  by  rapidly  growing  dangers  to  the 
holiest  interests  of  the  Ch\irch,  which,  pro- 
ceeding solely  from  the  existence  of  those 
temporalities,  must  carry  conviction  to  can- 
did minds.  It  would  be  a  calumny  to  rep- 
resent the  Sacred  College  as  a  mere  assem- 
bly of  avid  jobbers.  It  is  deficient  in  men 
of  commanding^ parts,  but  it  counts  many 
most  conscientious  Christians,  imbued  with 
true  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  suflRciently 
intelligent  to  distinguish  between  its  true 
and  its  sham  interests.  Besides,  even  sordid 
passions  cannot  make  the  cardinals  cling 
very  desperately  to  the  existence  of  papal 
states.  Three  legations  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  state  are  the  only  political  posts  re- 
served to  their  order,  whose  other  numerous 
preferments  are  institutions  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  surrender  of  present  sovereignty. 
The  cardinals  are,  in  fact,  like  our  field- 
marshals,  quaint  incrustations,  the  last  de- 
posit of  an  anomalous  system,  which,  in  its 
activity,  is  the  property  of  a  difierent  class — 
in  Rome  that  class  being  the  Mon^gnori.  By 
himself,  Di  Pietro,  if  he  were  to  take  a  bold 
stand  in  avowed  advocacy  of  the  total  renun- 
ciation of  temporal  powor,  might  muster  some 
half-dozen  colleagues,  and  amongst  them  men 
of  great  distinction,  like  Amat-Bamabo-Ro- 
berti.  But  this  would  be  a  blunder  not  to  be 
expected  from  his  dexterity.  He  must  con- 
cert action  with  the  more  colorless  section  of 
the  college,  good,  pious  men  of  temporizing 
disposition,  nervously  alive  to  danger,  and 
admitting  the  necessity  for  reform,  only  per- 
sonally shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  bringing  forward  any  definite  plan. 
This  cast  of  mind  makes  them  open  to  persua- 
sion ;  and  amongst  them,  on  the  score  of  vir- 
tue and  gentle  liberalism,  arc  to  be  found 
several  good  candidates  for  the  papacy,  as  Ri- 
ario,  Bofondi,  etc.,  etc.  This  section  is  likely 
to  congregate  mostly  around  Cardinal  Mar- 
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ini,  as  leader.  But,  next  to  becoming  pope, 
it  is  the  height  of  ambition  in  Conclave  to 
figure  as  a  capital  shareholder  in  a  pope. 
Therefore,  the  requisite  majority  being  of 
two-thirds,  intriguing  cardinals  devote  their 
energies  to  becoming  the  centres  of  small 
factions,  which,  under  this  regulation,  are 
capable  of  exercising  influence.  Marini  will 
hardly,  therefore,  be  able  to  conduct  the 
whole  floating  mass  of  trimmers  out  of  the 
reach  of  caballers  like,  for  instance,  Savelli 
— a  sordid,  rancorous,  and  unscrupulous  Cor- 
sican,  solely  actuated  by  selfish  passions. 
Long  the  pampered  satellite  of  Antonelli,  he 
has  lately  quarrelled  with  him.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  absolute  majority  acts  in  two 
ways — often  bringing  about  compromises 
which  at  the  outset  seemed  impossible,  but 
likewise  facilitating  vexatious  obstruction. 
This  is  the  line  Antonelli  may  be  expected  to 
take.  He  will  act  with  the  party  of  anti- 
quated and  vicious  fanatics,  headed  by  Delia 
Oenga;  and  Grassclini-Altieri,  a  shallow, 
but  rather  plausible  prelate,  will  side  with 
him  in  the  main.  As  he,  however,  aspires 
himself  to  the  secretaryship,  he  will  try  to 
spin  a  little  private  intrigue  of  his  own. 
That  a  pope  should  proceed  from  the  ranks 
of  this  party  is  highly  improbable,  but  by 
united  action  it  may  impede  the  choice  of 
any  candidate  enjoying  the  hearty  support 
of  Di  Pietro  and  Marini.  Should  this  ob* 
struction  be  successfully  persisted  in,  it  will 
ultimately  be  necessary  to  take  some  more 
neutral  cardinal — perhaps  Corsi,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  or  Patrizi ,  now  vicar-general.  These 
are  sincere  churchmen  of  unblemished  char- 
acter ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  bigotry 
may  restrain  them  from  adopting  a  sufl5- 
ciently  liberal  policy  to  let  Di  Pietro  become 
secretary  of  state.  This  would  be  a  great 
gratification  to  Antonelli,  who  would  here 
find  consolation  for  the  disappointment  of 
having  failed  in  securing  the  choice  of  a  pet 
pope  of  his  own. 

But  even  in  this  event  the  new  pope  will 
owe  his  elevation  to  a  support  from  the  lib- 
eral section,  not  to  be  obtained  without  dis- 
tinct conditions.  However  he  may  claim 
some  territorial  possessions,  or  in  pompous 
manifestoes  reserve  obsolete  titles,  with  the 
present  temper  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  the 
present  aspect  of  events,  the  next  pontiff'  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  some  declarations  vir- 
tually renouncing  temporal  authority.    The 
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necessity  for  this  concession  is  felt  more  viv- 
idly by  the  cardinals  since  the  power  of  Na- 
ples has  crumbled  away ;  and  it  makes  the 
easier  progress  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
light  of  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
hated  Antonelli's  disastrous  administration. 
At  this  moment,  the  Sacred  College  teems 
with  elements  for  a  palace  revolution  against 
the  secretary  of  state,  which,  under  favor  of 
Garibaldi's  advances,  may  possibly  come  to 


,  a  head  even  before  a  Conclave.  The  card!- 
'  nals  are  gathering  courage,  under  Garibaldi's 
'  protection,  to  express  their  opinions.  It  sig- 
i  nifies  little  whether  the  spoils  of  office  fall  to 
the  share  of  Di  Pietro  or  another — the  im- 
!  portant  fact  is,  that  under  the  pressure  of 
I  events,  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  is  springing 
I  up  among  the  magnates  of  the  papacy  which 
I  is  rapidly  sapping  the  foundations  of  that 
I  monstrous  anachronism,  the  pontifical  states. 


Discovert  op  a  Manuscbipt  of  thb  Time 
OF  David. — In  the  year  1858  a  Theban  monn- 
taineer  discovered  in  a  hill  called  by  the  Arabs 
Shin-ab(l-el-Gourna,  a  tomb  cut  ont  of  the  rock, 
in  which  he  found  a  mummy-case  with  a  gold 
spread  eaglo  and  a  golden  asp ;  also  a  tablet  of 
green  stone,  a  box  with  four  canopi  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  on  tlie  side  of  a  magnificent 
mummy  with  a  gilded  mask  and  a  large  gilded 
scarab aeus  of  porcelain  on  its  breast,  a  most  re- 
markable papyrus  scroll,  five  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  wide,  written  in  the  finest  hieratic  and 
hieroglyphic  characters.  The  four  jars  were 
sold  to  Lord  Henry  Scott,  a  young  Englishman. 
The  mask  was  purchased  by  a  captain  who  pur- 
chased and  sold  antiquities  at  Thebes,  and  was 
transfciTcd  by  him  to  the  French  consular  agent 
at  that  place,  and  may  bo  now  either  in  his  pos- 
session or  in  the  museum  at  Paris.  The  papy- 
rus, as  also  the  scarabeeus,  the  tablet  and  the 
eaglo,  came  into  the  hands  of  George  A.  Stone, 
Esq.,  of"  Ro.xbury,  Mass.,  then  travelling  in 
Egypt.  Mr.  Stone  sent  copies  and  photographs 
of  the  papyrus  to  several  Egyptologists  in  New 
York,  who  attempted  its  translation,  but  failed, 
because  they  were  only  acquainted  with  Cham- 
pollion's  system.  Finally,  Mr.  Stone  sent  a  pho- 
tographic copy  to  Professor  G.  SeyfFarth,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  having  been  informed  that  tliis  gen- 
tleman had  published,  in  the  year  1833  and  1835, 
the  key  to  the  Egvplian  literature  and  to  the  an- 
cient astronomical  inscriptions  and  monuments. 
This  eavant,  the  author  of  the  "  Summary  of 
Recent  Discoveries,"  etc.,  New  York,  1857,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  works,  has  just  pub- 
lished tlio  translations  and  explanations,  as  re- 
quested of  him,  in  the  Translations  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  of  St.  Louis  for  tlie  year  1859 
(pp.  527-569),  with  sixteen  lithographic  plates. 
The  biography  of  Uorsebo  ( tho  sword  of  Horus) 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  first  column  of  the  papyrus, 
and  wc  learn  by  it  that  he  was  the  commanding 
general  of  Pharaoh  Shishak  I.,  who  slew  the  last 
king  of  Manetho's  XXIst  dynasty,  and  sup- 
pressed by  his  captain  the  rebels  in  five  different 


provinces  of  Egjrpt.  This  Shishak  I.,  the  head 
of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  lived,  according  to  Man- 
etho  and  the  monuments,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  previous  to  Shishnk  IL,  the 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  11 :  40 — 14  : 
25),  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam.  (945  B.C). 
Horsebc  was  consequently  a  contemporary  of 
Saul  and  David,  and  the  papyrus  in  question 
has  been  written  about  the  year  1050  B.C.,  or 
three  hundred  years  before  the  fonndntion  of 
Rome,  and  is  at  present  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  residue  of  this  precious 
manuscript  contains  a  new  reli<;ion.s  l>ook  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  begins  with  tho  following 
sentences :  **  Tho  Book  of  Hymns  for  sin^fing 
the  glories  of  Him  who  made  Isis  [the  earth] ; 
the  glories  of  that  invisible  Being  who  matio 
Osiris  [the  sun]  (the  originator  of  the  life  of  his 
race ;  the  originator  of  the  life  of  his  nation,  and 
the  originator  of  the  circle  of  the  solar  year  with 
its  seasons ;  the  builder  of  the  sacrificial  quadru* 
pcds,  being  convenient  for  him  in  his  house  of 
light,  and  ordered  by  his  father,  the  Lord  Gov- 
ernor; tho  originator  of  the  priests  for  his  race  in 
the  firmament,  and  for  Adon,  the  Lord  ) ;  who 
made  Meni  [the  moon]  (the  originator  of  the 
flax-seed,  of  her  own  sex,  and  of  spinners  and 
weavers  for  tho  races  in  both  the  i-c^ions  of 
Egypt,  and  also  for  tho  makers  of  cloths  for  the 
people) ;  who  made  the  most  holy  one,  tho  apo- 
theosed  mighty  chief  of  the  Crethi  [tho  standing 
army],  tho  warriors  of  the  mighty  Ej^yptians. 
those  in  the  city  of  th^Sun  [Thebes],  the  capital 
of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  of  tho  shepherd  of  all 
bom  in  Egypt  and  its  vicinities,  namely,  the 
mighty  Horsebc."  After  this  iniroductioa  a 
grand  hymn  begins. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Mr.  Bentlet  announces  for  the  end  t»f  tho 
month  a  new  volume  by  Dr.  Camming,  to  Ixi  en- 
titled '•  Redemption  draweth  Nigh."  Dr.  Cuin- 
ming's  two  sermons  recently  preached  at  the 
Oratoire  of  Paris,  on  **  Tho  Fntnre  of  Europe  " 
and  "  The  Future  of  England  "  will  be  appended 
to  the  volume. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
JAMES  WILSON. 
James  Wilson,  who  has  just  departed 
from  us,  will  gather  round  him  a  stronger 
and  more  widely  extended  sympathy  than 
most  men.  The  circumstances  of  his  career 
identify  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  with 
every  class  of  the  country.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  rising  Englishman.  "  The  Right  Hon- 
orable James  Wilson/'  finance  minister  of 
India,  who  was  with  his  own  proper  hand 
workin<^  a  grand  economical  and  commercial 
revolution  in  that  vast  empire,  had  been  not 
only  a  tradesman  but,  we  believe,  a  journey- 
man. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  gentlemen  in 
deputation  from  the  north  of  England,  who 
were  glad  to  obtain  access  to  the  official 
upon  some  public  matter,  had  been  received 
by  the  same  man  when  he  was  standing  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  when  they  were  wel- 
comed as  customers.  His  career,  therefore, 
illustrates  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  coun- 
try ; — freedom,  that  is,  not  only  from  op- 
pression by  authority,  but  freedom  to  make 
full  use  of  your  faculties  in  rising  even  to 
the  very  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  already  become  the  head  of  a 
connection  which  was  gradually  making  good 
its  station  in  the  official  strata  of  society ; 
and,  cut  short,  as  it  were,  in  official  youth, 
he  had  shown  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
honors  far  higher.  Before  he  entered  office, 
he  had  made  his  mark  upon  English  jour- 
nalism ;  having  positively  strengthened  the 
character  of  that  institution  by  developing 
the  statistical  branch.  No  sooner  had  he 
entered  the  official  circle  than  his  extraordi- 
nary command  of  figures  made  him  a  species 
of  referee,  and  it  was  at  length  recognized, 
almost  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  the  secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
If  his  appointment  to  that  office  astonished 
some  persons  who  could  handle  financial 
topics  more  phOosophicaUy,  still  greater  was 
their  surprise  at  his  Indian  commission ;  and 
if  the  public  at  large  was  astonished  to  see 
him  going  out  to  India,  how  much  more 
astonished  were  they  to  see  him  making  him- 
self master  of  the  situation  there ;  and  yet 
how  far  more  stupendous  would  have  been 
his  return  and  the  honors  certain  to  await 
him  f  It  is  probable  that  in  watching  the 
career  of  James  Wilson,  the  public  were  as- 
sisting at  the  foundation  of  a  noble  house ; 
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only  the  founder  was  called  away  before  he 
could  finish  the  work. 

Wilson  is  a  signal  instance,  amongst  not 
a  few  which  contradict  the  old  dogma,  that 
"  every  man  knows  his  own  business."  It 
may  be  said  that  he  failed  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, but  that  he  afterwards  attained  a  bril- 
liant success  in  everybody  elsc^s  business. 
He  certainly  was  not  master  of  the  situation 
in  the  hatter's  shop  at  Hawick ;  yet  he  did 
admirable  service  in  assisting  to  manage  the 
counting-house  of  the  empire.  The  case  is 
not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of  Arthur 
Young,  who  failed  in  his  own  proper  trade 
as  a  farmer,  but  threw  a  brilliant  light  over 
the  broad  question  of  fanning,  and  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  gigantic  improve- 
ment in  some  of  the  greatest  empires — par- 
ticularly in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
France.  So  Wilson  failed  in  his  own  finance 
but  figured  in  that  of  India  and  of  England. 
Of  course,  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  personal  qualities  in  life  would  soon  ex- 
plain this  apparent  anomaly.  In  no  position 
of  private  life  are  figures  every  thing ;  but 
set  a  man  who  is  a  genius  in  accounts,  and 
has  a  natural  capacity  for  adaptation,  to  ad- 
ministrative business  over  any  great  depart- 
ment of  accounts,  and  he  will  perform  his 
share  of  the  work  in  the  body  corporate  so 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  whole. 

The  statesman  whom  we  have  just  lost, 
however,  is  a  type  of  a  much  rarer  class,  in 
being  a  sort  of  grand  journeyman  acting 
upon  other  persons'  ideas.  In  a  contempo- 
rary journal,  which  is  known  to  have  received 
inspiration  from  his  mind  and  actual  assist- 
ance from  his  pen,  he  had,  with  great  perse- 
verance and  ability  argued  against  the  work- 
ing and  principle  of  Peel's  Act,  and  against 
the  theory  of  finance  to  which  that  measure 
belonged.  Yet,  no  sooner  was  he  in  his 
place  as  finance  minister  of  India,  ere  he 
consented  to  act  as  the  instrument  under  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  which  rec- 
ommended Peel's  Act  to  the  House  of 
Commons — Sir  Charles  Wood.  That  Mr. 
Wilson  really  gave  up  his  own  personal  con- 
viction, even  at  a  late  date,  is  proved  by  an 
early  incident  in  his  Indian  administration. 
In  his  banking  measure,  as  it  was  first  an- 
nounced, there  was  a  remarkable  point  of 
obscurity.  The  amount  of  stock  upon  which 
a  portion  of  the  notes  might  be  based  was 
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not  fixed,  as  it  is  in  our  English  Act,  but 
was  left  undetermined.  This  omission  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  idea  as  to  an  elastic  basis 
for  a  currency  j  but  it  was  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  Peel's  act,  or  with  the  convictions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on 
that  Act.  Sir  Charles  Wood  pointed  out  the 
error,  and  the  Indian  finance  minister  at 
once  rectified  it  He  was,  therefore,  the  in- 
strument for  carrying  out  another  man's 
ideas ;  yet,  instead  of  being  left  to  complain 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  cold  in  carrj'iog  out 
pure  Peelism,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  duties  he  had  undertaken,  and  carried 
them  out  as  earnestly  and  honestly  as  if  they 
had  been  the  result  of  his  own  independent 
reason.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
able  and  a  more  honest  servant,  even  where 
he  was  conscientiously  fain  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  theoretical  opinions. 

In  this  practical  aspect,  again,  his  nature 
is  brought  home  to  every  Englishman's  sym- 
pathies. The  fact  that  he  has  broken  down 
in  harness  is  another  circumstance  that 
touches  the  heart  of  our  industrious  com- 
munity. We  see  that  he  was  earning  re- 
wards which  he  had  not  time  to  attain,  and 
we  should  all  of  us  be  glad  if  we  could,  by 
any  miracle,  convey  to  his  grave  the  prizes 
which  are  so  well  his  due.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  qualities  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished Wilson,  although  they  did  not 
place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  intellect  or 
of  masterly  statesmanship,  are  those  which 
have  rendered  England  what  she  is — ^practi- 
cal sagacity,  ready  adaptability  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  Providence  assigns  a  man,  and 
thoroughly  faithful  service  in  distinctly  rec- 
ognized duties. 


JAMES    WILSON. 


From  The  Pi-ess. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  WILSOX. 
In  ancient  legendary  tales  the  enchanted 
castles  of  wicked  necromancers,  and  the  im- 
pregnable fortresses  of  robber  chieftains,  are 
oftentimes  described  as  being  cemented  with 
human  blood.  In  the  ever>*-day  life  of  mod- 
em times  this  ghastly  fiction  takes  the  form 
of  reality,  and  the  "  baptism  of  blood"  ap- 
pears indispensable  to  the  completion  of 
every  great  undertaking,  whether  it  be  the 
construction  of  a  leviathan  steamship,  the 
erection  of  a  stupendous  edifice,  the  acqui- 


sition of  an  empire,  or  its  subsequent  preser- 
vation. Our  fellow-subjects  to  the  eastward 
of  the  "  fabled  Hydaspes  "  still  cling  with 
the  tenacity  of  ignorance  to  the  superstition 
which  was  only  a  "  fond,  foolish  fancy  "  with 
the  old-world  romancers.  Is  a  canal  to  be 
cut,  a  college  to  be  built,  or  a  pier  run  out 
into  the  sea,  straightway  strange  rumors  of 
children  being  stolen  and  sacrificed  by  the 
demoniacal  Feringhees  circulate  through  the 
district,  and  a  still  horror  falls  upon  the  cred- 
ulous peasantry.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  every 
great  enterprise  in  India  really  demands 
more  than  one  human  offering.  Mental  ex- 
citement and  physical  exhaustion  in  a  climate  ' 
unfavorable  to  all  extraordinary  exertions 
whether  of  mind  or  body  are  soon  equivalent 
to  a  long  tale  of  years  under  less  inauspi- 
cious circumstances ;  and  the  wise  man  it 
swept  off  fi'om  the  sphere  of  his  useful uess, 
while  the  fool  remains  to  smoke,  and  drink, 
and  draw  his  allowances,  content  to  be  an 
animal  so  long  as  he  is  a  paid  one.  A  Dal- 
housio  toils  and  suffers  through  eight  mo- 
mentous years,  and  returns  to  his  native 
land  a  living  corpse,— a  proud  sorrow  to  his 
relatives,  but  lost  to  his  country.  An  El- 
phinstone  with  firm  hand  represses  rebellion^ 
and  diffuses  a  sense  of  security,  and  reaches 
the  shores  of  Old  England  only  to  lay  his 
bones  with  those  of  his  forefathers.  A  Ward 
leaves  a  Barataria  which  his  talent  for  ad- 
ministration had  converted  into  a  <*  first  gem 
of  the  sea,"  and  takes  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment in  a  presidency  distracted  by  contend- 
ing "  systems,"  each  partly  right,  each  wholly 
wrong,  but  the  guns  that  salute  his  arrival 
sound  also  his  death-knelL  A  few  days  later 
and  the  insatiable  earth  again  opens  for  a 
grave.  This  time  it  is  the  man  who  the  least 
of  all  in  India  could  be  spared  at  the  present 
moment  that  descends  into  ''cold  obstrue- 
tion's  apathy." 

The  Eight  Hon.  James  Wilson  is  dead ; 
and  at  such  a  crisis  his  death  is  nothing 
short  of  a  national  calamity.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  the  great 
financial  measure  he  lived  barely  long  enough 
to  introduce,  but  there  can  be  no  divergence 
of  views  as  to  the  estimate  of  his  character. 
The  Income-tax  may  very  possibly  fail  to 
yield  the  golden  harvest  which  its  more  san- 
guine supporters  affect  to  anticipate.  It  maj 
even  create  discontent  by  affording  opportu- 
nity for  oppression;  and  in  some  districts 
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the  collection  of  the  revenue,  if  it  do  not 
call  forth  a  Hampden,  may  produce  a  Wat 
Tyler  or  a  Jack  Cade.  But  above  these 
clouds,  and  through  this  temporary  and  lo- 
cal darkness,  the  memory  of  James  Wilson 
"will  shine  clear  and  unsullied,  as  that  of  the 
man  who  first  evoked  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  Indian  finance,  and  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  future  to  regulate  the  outlay  by  the 
income.  He  also  was  the  first  to  teach  In- 
dian governors  that  finance  is  an  exact  sci- 
ence, based  upon  fixed  principles ;  that  prod- 
igality is  not  munificence,  or  economy  a 
question  of  mere  pence  ;  that  loans  are  not 
capital,  or  "anticipations'*  a  legitimate 
source  of  revenue.  To  him  likewise  is  due 
the  merit  of  having  placed  checks  upon  de- 
partmental as  well  as  central  expenditure, 
and  of  having  simplified  the  system  of  ac- 
counts as  far  as  his  brief  tenure  of  ofiice 
would  permit.  Had  he  done  nothing  else, 
indeed,  than  present  the  first  real  Indian 
Budget,  he  would  have  done  enough  to  con- 
nect his  name  inseparably  with  those  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  have  shed  such  lus- 
tre on  the  annals  of  Indian  administration ; 
but  in  truth  he  has  done  far  more  than  this, 
in  clearing  the  way  for  his  successors,  and 
in  making  that  comparatively  easy  which, 
without  the  previous  exercise  of  his  great 
capacity  for  financial  details,  would  have 
been  wellnigh  impossible. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  genuine  type  of  the 
middle  class  of  English  society.  Without 
the  aid  of  any  very  brilliant  talents  or  ac- 
complishments, ho  worked  his  way  up  from 
a  humble  origin  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  Cabinet  by  the  employment  of  those 
great  and  sound  qualities  which  constitute 
the  national  character.  He  was  persevering, 
practical,  and  painstaking,  making  sure  of 
his  ground  before  venturing  upon  a  step  in 
advance,  but  then  pushing  forward  with  calm 
unflinching  resolution.  Whatever  fault,  as 
Conservatives,  we  may  find  with  his  political 
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views,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question  his 
sincerity,  or  the  earnest  application  of 
thought  and  study  which  prefaced  his  con- 
clusions. That  he  possessed  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  statistics  of  trade  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  ever  dispute ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  man  of  his  antecedents  should  have  fol- 
lowed any  other  course  than  that  which  he 
pursued — with  a  consistency,  we  freely  ad- 
mit, that  at  all  times  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  political  opponents ;  for  enemies  he 
had  none.  His  start  in  life  was  unfortunate, 
and,  conscious  of  his  own  abilities,  he  natu- 
rally ascribed  his  ill  success  to  the  laws  which 
seemed,  to  his  prejudiced  vision,  to  impede 
the  full  development  of  internal  trade  and 
external  commerce.  A  slight  bias  at  the 
commencement  of  a  career  leads  ere  long  to 
a  wide  divergence  from  the  straight  line; 
and  thus,  notwithstanding  his  large  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  premises,  Mr.  Wilson 
"  shunted  himself  ofi""  on  to  a  line  in  which 
we  care  not  to  follow  him.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  "  liberal "  tendencies — to  use  a  conven- 
tional misnomer — he  rendered  no  unimpor- 
tant aid  to  the  service  of  finance  by  his 
masterly  manipulation  of  facts  and  clear  ex- 
position of  first  principles.  His  very  success 
in  life  was  a  service  to  his  country,  in  that  he 
set  an  example  unto  others  that,  no  matter 
how  lowly  may  be  a  man's  original  station 
in  society,  he  may  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  and  by  holding  to  an  upright 
and  honorable  course  of  conduct,  gain  for 
himself  a  distinguished  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  his  death 
leave  a  footprint  on  the  sands  of  time  which 
shall  cheer  many  a  fainting  brother  strug- 
gling onwards  along  the  arid  shores  of  life's 
stormy  and  troubled  waters.  Peace  be  with 
his  memory.  A  good  and  faithful  servant 
has  passed  away :  may  one  equally  good  and 
faithful  be  found  to  take  his  place. 


The  Rot.  Patrick  Bronte,  of  Haworth,  En^^- 
land,  now  ci;;lity-ilirco  years  of  a;;jc,  preached  his 
Uifit  Bcrinon,  not  on  the  3\H  of  Aii^Kt,  1860, 
— as  Ui\»  Inen  incorrectly  stated  in  lato journals, 
^but  on  the  30th  of  October,  1859,  and  has  not 
been  in  tlio  church  since.    For  some  months  past 


the  venerable  gentleman  has  not  quitted  the  par- 
sonage house,  and  is  almost  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  held  a  confirmation 
at  Haworth  recently,  and  during  the  day  his 
lordship  visited  the  octogenarian  pastor  in  his 
bedroom,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
INCURABLE  PAUPKRS. 
In  a  philanthropic  contemporary,  called 
the  Friend  of  the  People^  we  find  another 
excellent  suggestion,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  to  us  by  a  most  esteemed  correspondent. 
It  relates  to  paupers  who  are  incurable  in- 
valids ;  and  it  proposes  a  plan  for  mitigating 
the  sufferings  of  that  class  which  appears  to 
us  to  have  in  it  an  clement  of  the  greatest 
value.    The  plan  is  this : — 

"That  these  paupers  —  those  especially 
suffering  from  acute  and  distressing  diseases, 
such  as  dropsy,  cancer,  consumption,  etc. — 
should  be  placed  in  wards  especially  allotted 
to  them.  That  in  these  wards  (or  in  the 
regular  surgical  and  infirmary  wards,  where 
such  exist  in  the  house)  private  charity  be 
permitted  to  introduce  comforts  calculated 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  inmates. 
These  comforts  would  consist  of  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  supplied  to  the  ordinary 
pauper,  and .  which  are  not,  and  possibly 
ought  not,  to  be  in  any  case  supplied  out  of 
the  rates.  I  will  mention  a  few  that  personal 
experience  has  suggested  to  me. 

"  Arm-chairs,  in  which  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  sick  and  debilitated  to  recline. 
Many  are  the  cases  in  which  the  relief  of  a 
temporary  change  of  posture  would  be  im- 
mense ;  many  others  m  which  the  constant 
lying  in  bed  is  simply  weakening  and  harm- 
ful. Yet  the  patients  are  compelled  to  re- 
main even  for  years  in  or  upon  their  pallets, 
because  there  is  no  se&t  for  them  except  hard 
wooden  benches,  with  no  support  for  their 
arms  or  head,  and  upon  which  they  could 
not  sit  up  for  a  moment.  It  is  piteous  to 
see  poor  creatures,  often  very  near  death, 
often  with  many  months  of  such  suffering 
before  them,  sitting  gasping  on  the  sides  of 
their  beds,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
cannot  breathe  if  they  he  down,  wearied  out 
in  this  miserable  posture  without  cushion  or 
support  of  any  kind. 

"  Again,  a  few  movable  screens,  to  enclose 
a  bed  from  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  ward, 
would  be  a  relief  at  times  of  great  suffering, 
dressing  wounds,  etc.,  and  at  the  moment  of 
death.  If  the  patient  were  insensible  to 
such  an  arrangement,  it  would  at  least' be  a 
benefit  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  ward. 
The  sight  of  death  is  most  trying  and  even 
most  dangerous  to  the  sick  and  aged. 

"  Air-beds  for  the  bedridden,  and  cushions 
for  those  having  sores. 

"  Fruit  or  lemonade  to  such  as  are  dis- 
tressed with  constant  feverish  thirst. 

^  **  Cough  lozenges  fof  such  as  cough  all 
ni^ht,  to  their  own  misery  and  that  of  their 
neighbors. 


"  Tea  of  a  quality  better  than  the '  House- 
tea,'  to  be  taken,  too,  whenever  the  patient 
or  nurse  thinks  well. 

**  Mutton  and  some  vegetables  in  summert 
to  vary  the  perpetual  *  potatoes  and  beef' 
(the  latter  much  too  hard  for  many  of  them 
either  to  masticate  or  digest)  that  constitute 
their  usual  fare. 

**  Spectacles  for  such  as  can  see  to  read 
with  them,  and  books  to  beguile  their  dreuy 
hours. 

"All  the  comestibles,  of  course,  to  -^ 
given  under  the  sanction  of  the  surgeon. 
And  further  (but  here  I  feel  I  am  treading 
on  delicate  ground),  may  I  not  suggest  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  sleeping  draught 
or  the  expensive  tonic  (things  not  necessary, 
only  alleviating  pain)  would  be  willingly  and 
thankfully  prescribed  by  the  surgeon,  were 
it  not  impossible  that  he  should  habituaUv 
do  so  under  the  present  system,  where  aU 
medicines  are  paid  for  out  of  his  own  scanty 
salary. 

"  There  are  numberless  forms  of  incurable 
disease  in  which  the  suffering  may  be  much 
alleviated,  although  the  appliances  for  the 
purpose  cannot  be  counted  as  necessaries, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  articles 
which  a  board  of  guardians  would  expect  a 
surgeon  to  order.  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
told  the  surgeon  may  order  what  he  pleases, 
and  many  a  benevolent  board  can  boast  that 
it  has  never  refused  to  ratify  any  of  his 
orders  or  recommendations.  But  to  descend 
from  theory  to  practice,  do  we  really  find 
that  workhouse  surgeons  order  such  (on- 
questionable)  alleviations  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  patients  as  those  above  specified  r  I 
fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  an  affirmatiTe 
answer  to  such  a  question.  With  all  possi- 
ble respect  for  the  surgeons  as  a  body,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  expecting  too 
much  to  suppose  that  they  would  uniformly 
recommend  expenses  not  absolutely  needful 
to  their  patients,  and  (as  tending  to  increase 
the  rates)  naturally  distasteful  to  their  pa- 
trons. So  long  as  the  system  of  '  lumping ' 
the  surgeon's  salary  and  his  medicines  be 
maintained,  we  must  expect  that  only  the 
most  inexpensive  drugs  will  be  administered. 
So  long  as  a  surgeon  holding  his  place  at 
will  from  the  board,  is  the  sole  official  to 
demand  extra  expenditure,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  his  demands— more,  it  may  be, 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  comfort  of 
his  patients — so  shaped  as  to  please  his  pa- 
trons. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  principle  of 
voluntary  aid  t !  litted  for  these  wards  alone, 
we  should  find  the  needs  of  the  most  miser- 
able class  of  the  community  met  by  the 
charity  of  wholly  disinterested  spectators. 
For  such  an  end,  the  usual  lady  visitors  oT 
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o«eh  workhouse  would  find  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  such  sums  as  would  meet  the 
necessities  of  this  case.  The  sufferers  would 
be  relieved,  and  yet  the  rates  would  undergo 
not  a  shillings  further  charge!  Shall  we 
be  told  that  indirectly  such  a  scheme  would 
encourage  pauperism  ?  I  answer — it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  would  be  tempted  volun- 
tarily to  go  into  the  workhouse  when  suffer- 
ing from  painful  disease,  even  should  he 
hear  of  the  existence  of  a  more  comfortable 
ward  than  any  now  to  be  found  there.  But 
if  any  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  or  were 
even  suspected,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
master  or  guardians  not  to  put  such  a  pa- 
tient into  this  ward,  and  so  defeat  hitf  ob- 
ject." 

Finally,  F.  M.,  the  correspondent  who  sets 
forth  this  plan,  proposes  that  the  charitable 
public  should  be  allowed  admission  to  the 
workhouse  in  order  to  afford  solace  to  the 
sick  and  aged  within  the  walls.  When  re- 
form last  touched  the  subject  of  the  poor 
law  broadly,  there  had  been  great  abuses 
from  a  tampering  with  the  funds  of  industry, 
farmers  being  allowed  to  cheat  themselves 
by  paying  half  their  wages  out  of  the  rates. 
In  the  natural  dislike  to  that  commingling 
of  commerce  and  embezzlement,  the  poor- 
law  reformers  of  thirty  years  ago  cut  off 
many  of  the  auxiliaries  which  had  really  im- 
proved the  administration  of  the  poor  law, 
and  prevented  the  workhouse  from  being,  as 
it  might  well  be  in  every  parish  of  England, 
self-supporting,  or  nearly  so,  by  an  applica- 
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tion  of  industry  to  the  capacity  of  the  pauper 
class,  and  introduced  a  harsh  treatment  of 
misfortune ;  and  they  committed  a  grievous 
blunder  in  any  Christian  country  when  they 
deliberately  exiled  kindness  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poorest  in  the  land.  They  im- 
agined that  they  shoidd  secure  more  unadul- 
terated wisdom  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  if  they  built  a  party  wall  between 
the  strictness  of  that  administration  and  of 
kindness.  Many  a  wretched  creature  had 
been  made  more  wretched  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  but  with  much 
indignation  and  rankling  amongst  the  classes 
next  the  poorest  The  vast  growth  of  our 
towns,  the  drive  in  which  most  classes  live, 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  has  prompted 
trading  of  every  kind,  and  converted  even 
philanthropy  into  a  profession,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  develop  a  wretched  mechanical 
form  of  charity  without  much  genuine  per- 
sonal feeling  in  it;  and  yet  without  any 
safeguards  from  authorized  revision.  The 
proposal  made  by  F.  M.  would  create  cir- 
cumstances which  would  enable  charity  to 
resume  its  spontaneous  and  personal  charac- 
ter under  the  revision  of  trusted  public  officers 
fitted  by  special  experience  and  by  training 
to  check  the  abuses  of  that  charity.  We 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on 
the  proposal  ofihand,  but  we  see  at  once  that 
it  merits  a  very  serious  consideration. 


The  new  editor  of  the  Qmrterly  Review  is  Mr. 
M'PiicrsoD.  His  distinctions  hitherto  hnvo  hccu 
more  as  a  ivriccr  on  law,  and  as  a  judge  in  India. 
Ho  Um  not  hceu  a  contributor  to  tiio  Qitarler/j/, 
and  iii  only  known  in  literature  by  some  lii^iily 
e?5icc!ncd  law  treatises.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Murray  knows  what  ho  is  about,  in  trans- 
ferrlnjj  to  him  t!io  post  vacated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
KIwin.  Mr.  M'I'herson  is  on  old  gchoolfcllow 
and  intiinato  pergonal  friend  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  KIwin  rci-n-*  ih'e  editoriihip  of  the  Qnarterli/ 
that  ho  may  devote  himself,  with  less  interrup- 
tion, 10  the  literary  plan*  of  his  own.  At  pres- 
ent, 1  believe,  he  is  enpi;jcd  on  n  biojrraphy  of 
pope.  He  bus  for  the  ^amc  reason  rciinquisiicd 
the  task  of  liiii-liiri«;  and  prcparinj;  for  the  press 
the  life  of  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds,  left  incomplete 
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by  Leslie.  It  was  Mr.  Leslie's  wish  that  Mr. 
KIwin  should  have  worked  out  the  task  he  left 
unfinished ;  but  that  task  must  now  bo  intrusted 
to  another  hand. 


Mr.  Walter  Tiiornburt,  nnthor  of  a 
pleasant  book,  "Glimpses  of  Spain,"  and  who 
has  also  the  charjije  of  preparing  a  biograpliy  of 
Turner,  the  f^rcat  Enjjrlish  landscape  painter,  to 
eulogize  whom  Ruskin  lir^^t  bcj^an  to  write,  is, 
it  is  said,  about  to  visit  the  United  States. 


Miss  Louise  Landor,  recently  returned  from 
Rome,  will  feoon  visit  New  York.  Slic  is  now 
visiting  her  home  in  Salem,  Muss. 
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From  The  Satnrdftv  Review,  15  Sept. 
THE  DKPUTATION  TO  MACMAHON.^ 
The  Irish  government  was  of  course  quite 
in  the  right  in  not  interfering  with  the 
harmless  exhibition  of  political  mountebanks 
which  has  just  taken  place  in  the  camp  at 
Chalons.  That  exhibition  has  been  not  only 
harmless  but  very  useful.  People  are  some- 
times tempted  to  think  that  free  institutions 
like  ours  are  not  applicable  to  a  country 
where  a  portion  of  the  press  is  always  preach- 
ing pikes  and  vitriol ;  and  where  it  has  been 
said  the  necessaries  of  life  consist,  not  in  a 
full  belly  and  a  warm  back,  but  in  a  glass 
of  whiskey  and  a  stick.  We  now  see  the 
advantage  of  liberty  in  Ireland.  A  policy  of 
repression  would  have  concealed  from  us  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  led  us  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  terrible  tlame  of  rebellious 
sentiment  smouldering  beneath  the  surface 
of  society.  AVe  let  it  blaze  up  freely,  and 
this  is  what  it  amounts  to— a  little  clique  of 
braggarts,  of  whom  the  most  formidable  is 
the  O'Donoghue,  who  go  about  talking  se- 
dition, as  a  schoolboy  uses  bad  language, 
because  it  is  so  very  naughty  and  so  very 
fine.  Unlike  repressive  governments,  the 
Irish  government — thanks  to  their  own  kind 
exertions — ^knows  its  enemies  to  a  man,  and 
could  put  its  hand  on  them  at  any  hour's  no- 
tice, in  case  of  any  real  danger  to  the  coun- 
tr}'.  What  is  still  more  important,  Europe 
now  knows,  from  authentic  information, 
what  the  Irish  have  to  complain  of.  The 
address  to  MacMahon  does  not  contain  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  practical  grievance. 
The  French  marshal  is  not  implored  to  re- 
cover for  Ireland,  with  his  conquering  sword, 
the  personal  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
.the  freedom  of  election  which  are  enjoyed  in 
France."  The  sorrows  of  Erin  are  reduced 
to  her  "  blood  and  tears"  and  her  "  widow- 
hood " — ^blood  which  has  not  flowed  for  more 
than  half  a  centurj',  except  in  faction  fights, 
tears  which  are  produced  by  nothing  more 
harrowing  than  whiskey,  and  a  "widow- 
hood "  which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  will 
probably  bo  soon  cured  by  the  improved 
steam  communication  which  is  fast  draw- 
ing a  partner  close  to  the  "  widow's  "  side. 
Marshal  MacMahon  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  the  tour  of  Ireland,  and  see  whether 
he  can  discover  any  more  wrongs  for  his 
chivalry  to  redress  than  these. 

Mac^ahon's  name,  that  of  a  descendant  of 
Irish  exiles,  is,,  no  doubt,  a  proof  that  there 
were  blood  and  tears  in  Ireland  in  times 
gone  hy.  But  that  blood  and  those  tears 
were  not  the  tears  of  Ireland  alone.  The^ 
flowed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  torn,  as  it 
then  was,  by  the  contending  ecclesiastical 
factions  of  a  persecuting  age.  The  Irish 
^Catholics  sufiered  .under  the  not  unnatural 


vengeance  of  English  Protestants  for  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  Protestants  by  Catho- 
lics in  other  countries.  If  the  Catholic  mon- 
archies received  Irish  exiles — ^if  there  is  still 
a  MacMahon  in  France,  a  Sarsfeldt  and 
O'Donnell  in  Spain,  and  in  Austria  descend- 
ants of  Irishmen  who  fought  for  Ferdinand 
II.,  England  and  Ireland  can  show  the  de- 
scendants of  the  expelled  Huguenots  and  of 
refugees  from  other  Catholic  nations;  and 
we  might  show  more  if,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  the  Protestants  had  not  been  ex- 
terminated, instead  of  being  expelled.  If 
France  is  justified  in  undertaking  a  crusade 
to  avenge  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  Cromwell, 
we  ale  equally  justified  in  undertaking  a 
crusade  to  avenge  the  cruel  fanaticism  of 
Louis  XrV.  The  O'Donoghue  demonstra- 
tion is  the  tail  of  departing  animositiety 
which  another  half  century  of  just  govern- 
ment will  finally  number  with  the  past.  You 
might  have  got  up  just  such  a  demonstration 
in  Scotland  hall'  a  century  after  the  "  sair 
and  sorrowful  Union."  We  have  already 
left  far  behind  us  the  evil  days  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  making  liis  military 
calculations,  assumed  that  Ireland  must  be 
held  as  a  hostile  country.  Steam  is  hasten- 
ing that  beneficent  process  of  amalgamation 
wmch  will  soon  make  of  the  two  islands  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The  same 
mixed  race,  though  mixed  in  diflerent  pro- 
portions, inhabits  both  islands.  In  the  up- 
per classes  especially,  the  fusion  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  probably  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  the  O'Donoghue  have  as 
much  claim  to  the  title  of  Celt  as  tlic  iEthio- 
pian  serenaders  have  to  that  of  ^Ethiopian. 
Mr.  Mitchel  himself  is  betrayed  by  his  name, 
which  proves  him  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
accursed  Saxon,  and  a  proper  object  of  Celtic 
vengeance.  All  attempts  to  galvanize  the 
distinctive  language  of  the  ancient  Irish  are 
ridiculous  failures.  It  is  djing  away  rap- 
idly, like  Gaelic  and  Welsh,'  before  the  im- 
perial and  literary  tongue.  The  foreign  al- 
legiance to  which  Irish  Catholics  have  clung 
is  about  to  be  shaken  by  the  decline  of  the 
papacy ;  and  there  is  no  allegiance  to  take 
Its  place  in  their  hearts  other  than  that  of 
the  imperial  crown— except  that  of  a  mytho- 
logical throne  which,  it  seems,  would  be  at 
once  contested  between  King  Smith  O'Brien 
and  King  MacMahon.  The  quarrel  has  be- 
come antiquarian,  and  antiquarian  quarrels 
do  not  long  survive  the  growth  of  common, 
prosperity  and  the  ascendency  of  equal  jus- 
tice. A  military  occupation  of  Ireland  by 
the  French,  supposing  it  to  occur  among  the 
accidents  of  war,  woiud  but  delay  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  some  respects  it  might  even  hasten, 
the  inevitable  consummation. 
Yet  this  crazy  enthusiasm  about  a  French 
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marshal  with  an  Irish  name  reads  a  lesson 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  Irish,  like  all 
Celtic  races,  are,  compared  ^-ith  the  Teutonic 
races,  careless  of  institutions  and  devoted  to 
persons.  When  an  Irishman  talks  of  liberty, 
ne  means  a  tyrant  all  to  himself.  It  was 
the  man  O'Connell,  not  the  principles  of 
Catholic  emancipation  or  repeal  which  he 
advocated,  that  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was 
once  invested  with  a  similar  halo  in  Irish 
eyes,  and  when  the  descent  on  Ireland  was 
being  planned  by  the  French  director}',  the 
most  urgent  demand  of  their  Irish  confeder- 
ates was  for  a  general  with  a  well-knpwn 
name.  Personal  influence  is  the  one  influ- 
ence of  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  their 
political  education,  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  are  susceptible.  They  are  scarcely 
capable  of  enlightened  attachment  to  the 
British  Constitution ;  but  they  are  capable 
of  the  most  passionate  loyalty  to  the  wearer 
of  the  British  crown.  Unfortunately,  our 
sovereigns  have  rarely  had  the  wisdom  or 
the  grace  to  cultivate  this  disposition.  They 
have  seldom  visited  that  portion  of  their 
dominions  where  their  presence  would  be 
most  acceptable  and  most  beneficial.  When 
they  have  visited  Ireland,  they  have  been 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  must 
be  owned  the  conduct  of  most  of  their  num- 
ber had  but  little  deserved ;  yet  on  the  flimsy 
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pretext  that  there  was  not  a  sufficiently 
commodious  palace  in  the  island,  they  have 
habitually  neglected  a  paramount  duty  to 
the  state,  flung  away  affections  which  they 
might  easily  have  secured,  and  permitted  a 
succession  of  impostors  to  usurp  their  throne 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  lam- 
entable to  think  how  much  coercion  might 
have  been  rendered  needless,  how  much  bit- 
terness might  have  been  averted,  if  our  sov- 
ereigns would  have  condescended  to  pass  a 
few  months  occasionally  in  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, among  a  people  who  would  have  wor- 
shipped them,  and  a  people  to  whom  they 
were  bound,  in  expiation  of  past  injuries,  to 
be  pre-eminently  kind.  Never  was  there  a 
monarch  more  naturally  fitted  than  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  throne  to  repair  this 
great  omission.  To  ask  it  at  her  nands  is 
to  ask  no  more  than  is  expected  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  other  countries.  No  sooner  is 
Savoy  annexed  to  France  than  it  receives 
from  the  French  emperor  the  judicious  com- 
pliment of  a  personal  visit.  Even  Queen 
Isabella  musters  ^cnse  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  make  a  progress  through  her  do- 
minions. The  time  has  come  wnen  mon- 
archy, like  other  institutions,  must  stand  by 
its  own  merits,  and  earn,  by  the  performance 
of  its  gracious  duties,  the  loyalty  which,  if 
so  earned,  may  in  this  countiy  be  long  re- 
tained. 


Hbasixo  in  Labob  CnuRCHES. — This  is 
now  inado  as  easy  as  in  tho  smallest  by  the  suc- 
cess of  an  experiment  just  completed  in  Trinity 
Church,  in  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  parabo- 
loidal  reflector  of  sound  placed  at  tho  back  of  the 
pulpit,  of  wliich  the  sneaker's  mouth  is  the  focus. 
A  beam  of  sound  aoout  ten  feet  in  diameter  is 
thus  tlirown  to  tho  most  remote  point  of  the 
chardi,  and  by  its  side  flow  fills  the  whole  body 
of  the  building.  Tho  strncturo  is  quite  orna- 
mental and  in  harmony  with  tlio  general  archi- 
tecture of  iImj  building:.  All  gix?at  public  build- 
ings, whether  for  singing  or  speaking,  may  have 
a  similar  arrangement  adapted  to  their  use. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  rear  end  of  a  building  like  the 
Academy  of  Music  should  be  one  paraboloidal 
surface. '  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  legislative 
halls,  as  it  works  both  ways.  A  |>erson  stand- 
ing at  t!ic  furthest  door  in  Trinity  Church  can 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  one  in  the  pulpit  in 
tlic  lowest  tones,  even  in  a  whisper.  Any  per- 
son well  acquainted  with  the  higher  mathematics 
and  Accustoractl  to  make  constructions  in  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  or  machinery  is  competent 
to  superintend  such  an  erection.    Tho  one  in 


Trinity  Church  was  put  up  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Ilacklcy,  of  Columbia  College,  in 
this  city. — N,  Y,  Ecening  Post. 


The  Fig  Crop  ik  Portugal. — An  official 
document  published  by  the  Portuguese  govcrn- 
mefit  shows  that  the  annual  production  of  figs  in 
the  province  of  Algarve  averages  11  238  tons, 
of  which  2,496  arc  consumed  in  the  country, 
chiefly  in  making  brandy,  and  the  rest  exported. 
The  price  varies  from  19fr.  36c.  to  27fr.  lie.  in 
French  money  tho  100  kilogs  (about  two  cwt.). 
The  exportation  is  principally  made  to  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium. 


Charles  Hemans,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ilcmans, 
the  poetess,  has  just  publibhed  in  Florence,  but 
in  Knglish,  a  work  with  the  title,  **  Caiholic 
Italy:  its  Institutions  and  Sanctuaries.'*  The 
"  part"  now  issued  treats  of  Komc  and  the  papal 
states.  Mr.  Hemans  has  been  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Critic,  and  this  volume  is  made 
up  in  part  from  his  letters  to  tliat  journal. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
PERSECUTED  LITERATURE. 
A  PROPENSITY  for  persecution  seems  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  The  Israelites,  who 
had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Egyp- 
tian taskmasters,  in  their  day  of  power 
showed  no  mercy  to  unbelieving  Gentiles ; 
Mohammed  openly  advocated  conversion  by 
sword  and  fire ;  and  spite  of  the  tie  of  a 
common  faith,  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  mercy, 
long-suffering,  and  loving-kindness  preached 
by  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  his  fol- 
lowers have  imitated  the  devotees  of  more 
bloodthirsty  creeds,  and 

"  Burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they 
did." 

The  physical  annihilation  of  an  opponent  was 
80  much  more  simple  an  operation  than  his 
intellectual  overthrow ;  arguments  might  not 
always  be  ready,  but  the  torch  and  the  fagot 
were  ever  at  hand ;  while  to  suppress  the 
opinions  of  an  adversary  was  more  decisively 
conclusive  than  any  attempt  to  confute  them 
could  possibly  be. 

The  works  of  the  early  Christians  received 
scant  justice  from  imperial  hands.  Tiberius 
burned  Eutychius'  work  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  and  Diocletian  issued  an  edict, 
ordering  all  Christian  books  to  be  surren- 
dered up  to  the  civil  authorities,  or  the  lat- 
ter were  to  seize  and  bum  them.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  directed  a  crusade  against 
Hebrew  literature  :  all  Jewish  books.  Bibles 
excepted,  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  be- 
cause they  were  filled  with  blasphemies 
against  Christ.  The  Talmud  was  an  espe- 
cial object  of  hatred— emperors,  kings,  and 
popes  vied  with  each  other  in  their  fulmina- 
tions  against  it ;  and  twelve  thousand  copies 
were  burned  at  one  time  in  Cremona — a  feat 
throwing  the  destruction  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Koran  by  Cardinal  Ximenes 
into  the  shade. 

The  Reformation  gave  occasion  for  a  vast 
deal  of  book-burning.  Tetzel  would  gladly 
have  burned  Luther  himself;  failing  that,  he 
gratified  his  feelings  by  publicly  committing 
the  great  reformer's  discourses  and  theses  to 
the  flames ;  a  compliment  the  students  of  Wit- 
tenberg acknowledged  by  burning  eight  hun- 
dred copies  of  TetzePs  counter-theses  in  the 
market-place  of  that  town.  When  Servetus, 
after  once  escaping  from  his  enemies  at  Vi- 


enna, was  retaken,  and,  by  Calvin's  instiga- 
tion, burned  at  Geneva,  his  books  and  man- 
uscripts shared  the  same  fate. 

In  1762,  the  Emilie  of  Jean  Jacques  Rons- 
scan  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman 
at  Geneva,  and  his  Conirai  Social  afterwards 
experienced  the  same  fate. 

In  England,  the  war  upon  books  was  eom- 
mcnced  by  the  haught}%  high-reaching  son 
of  the  Ipswich  butcher.  The  production  of 
literary  works  had,  until  his  time,  been  fos- 
tered rather  than  discouraged,  and  the  im* 
portations  of  foreign  presses  facilitated. 
Wolsey,  writhing  under  the  severe  person-  * 
alties  laimched  at  him  by  Skelton  and  Roy, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  spirit  of  religions 
liberty  would  speed  itself,  on  the  wings  lent 
to  it  by  Faust,  among  a  brave  people  awak- 
ening to  a  sense  of  their  united  might,  warned 
the  clergy  that  unless  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  suppress  printing,  printing  would 
most  certainly  suppress  them.  The  astute 
cardinal  left  no  means  untried  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  any  thing  he  considered  dan- 
gerous to  either  Church  or  State.  The  king 
could  enjoy  the  stinging  satires  levelled  at 
his  ambitious  favorite  sufficiently  to  protect 
the  satirists  from  his  vengeance,  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacrament$ 
was  not  loath  to  make  his  adversaries  know 
that  he  had  at  his  command  more  powerful 
weapons  than  his  pen.  lie  accordingly  is- 
sued an  Index  Expurgaiorius,  analhematix- 
ing  the  new  learning  of  Protestantism  as 
heretical ;  and  Wolsey  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's,  and  presided  at  the 
burning  of  the  works  of  the  Wittenberg 
monk,  dreaming  as  little  as  his  proud  master, 
that  in  less  than  ten  years  from  that  time, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith  would  quarrel  with 
its  high-priest,  and  prohibit  the  lucubrations 
of  the  advocate  of  papal  supremacy  as  pesti- 
lent, infectious,  and  seditious !  Among  those 
who  were  busiest  in  this  literary  cinisade,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  particularly  promi- 
nent. His  mortal  fear  of  one  **  little  book 
brought  by  seme  folks  from  Newcnstle,"  led 
him  to  make  a  vain  attempt  to  get  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  closed  against  the  of- 
fending volume.  By  another  exploit,  this 
prelate  unwittingly  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  reformers.  Upon  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  Tindal's  Bible  in  1638,  a 
Tindalite,  under  sentence  of  execution,  was 
offered  a  free  pardon  if  he  would  divulge  the 
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name  of  the  person  by  wbose  assistance  the 
obnoxious  version  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
reprinted.  He  accepted  the  condition,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  chancellor,  and 
the  confusion  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  de- 
clared the  bishop  was  the  man,  ho  having, 
by  carefully  buying  up  every  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  supplied  the  funds  for  bringing 
out  the  second. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VX,  the  works  of 
Peter  Lombard,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  carried  upon  biers,  tumbled 
into  bonfires,  and  burned  in  the  market- 
place of  Oxford.  In  the  next  reign,  English 
Bibles  and  English  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  the  number  was  almost 
infinite,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Philip  and  Mary  did  not  halt  in  the  good 
work  of  suppressing  aHy  books  tending  to 
undermine  their  own  temporal  authority  or 
the  spiritual  predominance  of  the  pope,  and 
in  the  latter  category  were  reckoned  WTitings 
calculated  to  bring  religious  houses  or  the 
Society  of  Jesus  into  contempt  In  1555, 
the  Stationers*  Company  received  their  char- 
ter, by  which  they  were  expressly  author- 
ized to  search  as  often  as  it  pleased  them 
all  houses  occupied  by  printers,  binders, 
stampers,  or  booksellers,  for  any  works  ob- 
noxious to  the  state  or  their  own  interests, 
and  to  seize,  bum,  or  convert  such  works  to 
their  own  use.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
followiug  terse,  and,  as  Strype  calls  it,  "  ter- 
rible" proclamation  was  issued,  and  promptly 
acted  upon : — 

**Bt/  the  king  and  queen. — ^Whereas  di- 
verse books,  filled  with  heresy,  sedition,  and 
treason,  have  of  late  and  be  daily  brought 
into  the  realm  out  of  foreign  countries  and 
places  beyond  the  seas,  and  some  also  cov- 
ertly printed  within  this  realm,  and  cast 
abroad  in  sundry  parts  thereof;  whereby 
not  only  Ood  is  dishonored,  but  also  encour- 
agement is  given  to  disobey  lawful  princes 
and  governors ;  the  king  and  queen's  maj- 
esty, for  redress  hereof^  do  by  their  present 
proclamation  declare  and  publish  to  all  their 
subjects,  that  whosoever  shall,  after  the  proc- 
lamation hereof,  be  found  to  have  any  of  the 
said  wicked  and  seditious  books,  or  finding 
them,  doth  not  forthwith  bum  the  same,  ydth- 
out  showing  or  reading  the  same  to  any  other 
person,  shall  in  that  case  be  reputed  and  taken 
for  a  rebel,  and  shall  without  delay  be  exe- 
cuted for  that  ofience,  according  to  the  order 
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of  martial  law.  Given  at  our  manor  of  St. 
James,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1558."  This 
curt  and  cruel  edict  is  supposed  to  have  been 
especially  provoked  by  the  appearance  of  a 
little  work,  by  one  Christopher  Goodwin,  on 
the  lawfulness  of  disobepng  superior  powers, 
in  which  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
crowned  bigots  was  openly  advised  and  de- 
fended. 

In  Elizabeth's  time,  several  political  pam- 
phlets, and  under  James,  some  libels  on  the 
powers  that  were,  perished  at  the  stake.  Dr. 
John  CowcU  published  a  law  dictionary,  called 
2helnte)'preter,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  it  he  argued  in 
favor  of  assimilating  the  laws  of  England  to 
those  of  imperial  Rome  j  these  "  outlandish 
politics"  attracted  some  notice,  and  drew 
down  the  censure  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; the  author  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  The  Interpreter  committed  to  the  flames 
"  for  asserting  several  points  to  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Pariiament"  In  1622,  David  Pare's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  BoTnans 
was  burned  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  order  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
in  1640,  the  House  of  Lords  commanded  two 
works,  Pocklington's  Altar e  Christ lanum, 
and  Sunday  no  Saubath,  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  executioner  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  at  the  two  universities. 

When  Parliament  went  up  and  the  king 
went  down,  and  Presbyterianism  was  for 
a  while  in  the  ascendant,  the  old  victims  of 
Episcopal  persecution,  eager  to  do  as  they 
had  been  done  by,  became  the  bitter  de- 
nouncers of  what  they  called  "  cursed  intol- 
erable toleration."  They  who  had  cried  out 
loudest  against  the  decrees  of  the  old  li- 
censers of  the  press,  appointed  new  ones,  by 
whom  all  antagonistic  works  were  mthlessly 
consigned  to  destruction.  If  the  God-fear- 
ing Puritans  proved  so  merciless,  it  is  not 
to  bo  wondered  at  that  one  of  the  first  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Restoration  was  the  burn- 
ing by  the  hangman  of  the  Covenant  and 
three  acts  of  Parliament :  that  for  erecting 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  which  Chailes 
I.  was  tried  and  condemned,  and  that  by 
which  England  was  declared  a  Common- 
wealth. On  the  13th  of  August,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  copies  of 
The  Ohsiniciors  of  Justice,  by  J.  Goodwin, 
i  late  of  Coleman  Street,  London,  to  be  burned, 
I  coupling  with  it  a  much  more  famous  work| 
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the  splendid  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 1 
landt  by  one  John  Milton ;  but  Charles  would 
scarcely,  like  his  successor  James,  have  com- 
manded Claude's  account  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  to  be  burned  at  the  Ex- 
change, to  please  the  French  ambassador. 
Baxter's  Holy  Commonwealth  received  the 
same  honor  at  Oxford  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Kevolution. 

After  that  important  event.  Parliament 
looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  those  who 
grounded  the  right  of  William  and  Mary  to 
occupy  the  throne  upon  any  thing  else  but 
the  will  of  the  two  Houses.  In  1692,  a  pam- 
phlet by  C.  Blount  describing  the  king  as 
a  conqueror,  was  burned  in  Palace  Yard. 
Three  years  previously,  Bishop  Burnet  pub- 
lished a  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Clergy  upon 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  AVilliam 
and  Mary.  Carried  away  by  his  zeal,  he 
wrote :  "  Here  was  a  war  begun  upon  just 
and  lawful  grounds,  and  a  war  being  so  be- 
gun, it  is  the  uncontro verted  opinion  of  all 
lawyers,  that  the  success  of  a  just  war  gives 
a  lawful  title  to  that  which  is  acquired  in  the 
progress  of  it.  Therefore,  King  James  hav- 
ing so  far  sunk  in  the  war,  that  ho  both 
abandoned  his  people  and  deserted  the  gov- 
ernment, all  his  right  and  title  did  accrue  to 
the  king,  in  the  right  of  a  conqueror  over 
him."  This  ascription  of  William's  title  to 
the  right  of  conquest  was  especially  repug- 
nant to  the  parliamentary  leaders ;  and  al- 
though they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  for  three 
years,  it  was  condemned  at  the  same  time  as 
Blount's  pamphlet  above  mentioned. 

In  1793,  Defoe's  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters, which  raised  the  ire  alike  of  those  it 
assailed  and  those  it  defended,  was  burned 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  de- 
cree the  true-bom  Englishman  could  treat 
with  contempt.  In  the  same  year,  the  Scots 
Parliament  indulged  themselves  in  a  similar 
way.  The  Blstoria  Anglo- Scot ica,  or  an 
Impartial  History  of  all  that  happened  be- 
tween the  Kings  and  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Queen  Elizdbeih,  by  Dr.  James  Drake, 
was  found  to  contain  many  false  and  injuri- 
ous reflections  upon  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Scotch  crown  and  nation 
and  was  therefore  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  at  the  Mercat  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
Another  work,  Memorials  of  the  Church  of 


England^  by  the  same  author,  was  ceniured 
from  the  throne,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  burned  at  the  Boyai 
Exchange.  Dr.  Drake's  literary  life  was  one 
of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  strange  vicissi- 
tudes ;  he  was  a  Tory  partisan  writer,  as  dar- 
ing in  breaking  the  law  as  he  was  clever  in 
eluding  the  clutches  of  its  emissaries.  He 
used  to  fon^ard  his  manuscript  to  the  printer 
through  the  agency  of  a  masked  lady,  who 
took  care  that  her  whereabouts  should  not 
be  traced.  He  was  once  saved  by  the  word 
"nor "having  been  substituted  for  "not** 
in  an  indictment ;  but  at  length  government 
managed  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  abandoned 
to  his  fate  by  those  his  pen  had  served,  he 
died  raving  mad.  In  1705,  a  book  entitled 
Tlie  Superiority  and  Direct  Domination  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  England  over  the 
Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  so  of- 
fensive to  Scottish  notions,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  country  handed  it  over  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner. Ten  years  later,  the  Lish  House 
of  Commons  ordered  the  burning  at  Dublin 
of  "  a  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  libel^'' 
published  by  the  Irish  Jacobins,  and  called 
A  Long  History  of  a  Short  Sessi&n  of  a  Cer^ 
tain  Parliament  in  a  Certain  Kingdom,  the 
contents  of  which  were  less  ambiguous  than 
its  title. 

The  last  noticeable  instance  of  book-burn- 
ing by  authority  occurred  in  1723.  The 
celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Mead,  purchased 
from  the  library  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hcssel 
a  copy  of  the  Chrisiianismt  Pesiitutio  of 
Servetus,  the  publication  of  which  cost  the 
author  his  life.  This  particular  copy  was 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  CoUodon,  one  of 
his  accusers.  The  doctor  determined  to  re- 
.print  the  ill-fated  work  in  quarto,  but  before 
the  edition  was  completed,  the  sheets  were 
seized  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  impression  burned.  May 
27,  1723.  A  few  copies  escaped  destruction, 
one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  In  1770,  a 
perfect  reprint  was  issued,  but  only  four 
copies  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  original  copy  passed  from  Dr.  Mead 
into  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  la  Valliere,  at 
the  sale  of  whose  collection  it  was  purchased 
for  the  Imperial  Library  of  France  at  the 
price  of  3,810  livres. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  printing  and  tol- 
eration, book-burning  is  looked  upon  aa 
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a  puerile  folly,  upon  a  par  with  tbo  Irish 
method  of  spiting  a  banker  by  burning  his 
notes.  Still  literature  has  suffered  losses. 
As  Wttt  Tyler's  victorious  rabble  made  fire- 
brands of  the  ancient  records  of  the  city  of 
London,  so  mad  mobs  destroyed  invaluable 
treasures  xvben  they  set  fire  to  Lord  Mans- 
field's and  Dr.  Priestley's  houses.  The  Van- 
dal Massena,  in  retreating  from  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vcdras,  wantonly  destroyed  the 
church  and  convent  of  Alcoba^a,  rich  with 
the  national  literature  of  Portugal. 

Valuable  works  have  fallen  victims  to  ig- 
norance and  avarice.  The  niece  of  Peiresc, 
"the  attorney-general  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters," refused  to  allow  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age  to  be  published,  because  she  found  them 
useful  for  fuel.  Mr.  Warburton's  servant 
used  up  a  collection  of  old  plays,  many  of 
which  were  unique  specimens  of  our  Eliz- 
abethan dramatists,  for  the  bottoms  of  tarts 
and  lighting  the  fire,  for  which  ignoble  pur- 
pose the  records  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
were  applied  by  its  ignorant  housekeeper; 
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and  Bishop  Cowper's  \\if e,  disgusted  with  his 
studious  habits,  destroyed  in  a  few  moments 
the  results  of  eight  years'  labor.  Some- 
times authors  have  been  stoics  enough  to 
commit  literary  suicide.  Colardcau  when 
dying,  di-agged  liimself  to  the  fire,  and  sac- 
rificed his  translation  of  Tasso  j  Raleigh  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  concluding  vol- 
umes of  his  History  of  the  World ;  James 
Montgomery  burned  a  novel,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  had  lightened  the  hfturs  of  his 
imprisonment ;  Moore  put  Byron's  diary  in 
the  fire ;  D'Orsay  did  the  same  office  for  his 
own,  which  must  have  been  worth  reading ; 
and  Colonel  Stewart,  son  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
not  only  destroyed  his  own  manuscripts, 
which  he  calculated  had  cost  him  thirteen 
years  of  his  life,  but  what  was  of  considera- 
bly more  consequence,  burned  his  father's 
incomplete  Philosophy  of  a  Man  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  Political  Association,  his  Edinburgh 
lectures  on  Political  Economy,  and  a  contin- 
uation of  his  Encyclopaedia  Lritannica  Dis- 
sertation ;  unminctful  of  Milton's  aphorism, 
that  '*  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills 
Reason  itsel£" 


An  English  newspaper  correspondent  gives 
some  interesting  pariiculars  of  a  rcfcnt  visit  to 
the  birthplace  and  liousc  of  Ilcrvcy,  tho  author 
of"  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  present  rectory 
at  Weston  Favel  may  be  Been  Williams'  por- 
trait of  Ilcrvcy.  Tho  library  contains  a  most 
valuable  rclic,  namely,  tho  identical  Bible  which 
wa*  tho  constant  companion  of  Mr.  Hervey  in 
ibo  pulpit.  It  is  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  is  naturally  very  highly  prized  by  its 
present  possessor.  It  is  a  small  edition,  contain- 
ing the  prayer-book  at  the  beginning,  and  tho  old 
version  of  tlio  Psalms  at  ihe  end.  It  was  printed 
by  T.  Basket,  in  1748,  is  bonnd  in  black  calf, 
and  is  somewhat  mutilated.  The  '  Promises  of 
Scripture,*  selected  by  Mr.  Hervey,  are  pasted 
on  the  covers.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  con- 
stant vade  mecitm,  and  to  have  been  a  veteran  in 
his  service.  '  I  am  inclined  to  think,'  observes 
tho  late  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  'from  tho  state  in 
which  it  appears,  having  been  so  much  handled 
and  worn,  that  this  same  Bible  was  his  constant 
companion  in  the  study  and  closet,  and  in  the 
family  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  when  ho  ex- 
pounded tho  Scriptures  in  that  wonderful  manner 
that  Mr.  Ilyland,  in  such  glowing  terms,  de- 
scribes.' In  this  librarv,  too,  is  to  be  found  the 
edition  of  *  Houbi^rant's  Hebrew  Bible,'  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Hcr^'cy,  by  Lady  Shirley. 


Amongst  other  books  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  which  may  here  be  seen,  aro  •  Hen- 
ry's Bible,'  folio;  *  Crudcn's  Concordance,' 
3uario  ;  and  *  Young's  Night  Thon;^Iits,'  witli 
10  name  of  its  possessor,  *  James  Hcrvev,*and 
these  words,  *  Tlio  jrifr,  ihe  very  acceptable  gift, 
of — Hewitt,  counscllor-at-law.'  Hero  appears 
also  his  own  copy  of  *  Thcron  and  Aspasio.' 
Tho  easy-chair,  iu  which  it  is  supposed  Hervey 
expired,  stands  in  a  room  adjoining  tho  librai*y, 
and  will  ever  be  inspected  with  peculiar  interest. 
It  appears  well  to  have  deser\'ed  the  appellation 
of  *  easy,'  being  large  and  comfortable,  moving 
on  castors,  and"  having  the  seat,  back,  and  sides 
well  stuffed  with  hair.  Two  sets  of  engravings, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  tho  Dutch  translation 
of  tho  *  Meditations '  and  *  Theron  and  Aspa- 
sio,' and  the  telescope  Mr,  Hervey  used  for 
moking  himself  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of 
creation,  are  also  preserved  at  the  present  rec- 
tory. In  1746,  he  published  his  first  volume  of 
the  'Meditations,'  his  'Reflections  upon  a 
r  lower-Garden '  and  a  'Descant  upon  Crea- 
tion.' These  were  written  for  the  most  partjit 
Bidcford,  and  a  manuscript  of  them  we  had  in 
our  hands  the  other  day  at  Weston.  Tho  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Hervey  was  beautiful,  resembling 
copper-plate — small,  neat,  and  well  punctuated. 
IIo  seldom  mado  any  erasures,  but  at  times  he 
crossed  out  a  sentence,  and  occasionally  snbsti- 
tutcd  one  word  for  another." 
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From  The  ExRmmer. 
The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Being  a  Narra- 
tive of  Excursions  and  Ascents^  an  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers, 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Prin- 
ciples to  which  they  are  related.  By  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  Government  School  of 
Mines.     With  Illustrations.    Murray. 

Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that  six 
years  ago  he  was  driven  to  study  cleavage  by 
a  sight  of  the  slate  quarries  of  Penrhyn,  and 
after  consideration  of  the  theories  of  others 
on  that  subject,  and  much  thought  and  ex- 
periment on  his  own,  including  an  inquiry 
into  the  lamination  of  the  crust  of  apple  tarts, 
he  set  off  to  Switzerland  to  study  laminated 
structure  in  the  glacier  ice.  His  first  ex- 
ploration was,  in  1856,  of  the  Oberland  and 
the  Tyrol.  In  the  year  following  he  visited 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Chamouni,  studied 
the  Mer  de  Glace  and  the  Jardin,  and  made 
also  his  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  the 
next  year  his  study  of  nature  was  continued 
on  the  Strahleck  and  the  Finsteraarhorn,  on 
the  top  also  of  Monte  Rosa— which  he  as- 
cended twice  in  that  year — ^and  again  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Afterwards — it  was 
last  year — ^he  made  a  winter  expedition  to 
the  Mer  do  Glace.  Professor  Tyndall,  there- 
fore, has  earned  double  first-class  honors  in 
the  Alpine  school,  and  has  something  to  tell 
the  public  about  Switzerland,  both  as  a  gen- 
ial tourist  and  as  a  man  of  science,  well  ac- 
customed to  make  abstruse  things  easy  to 
the  polite  audiences  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
Ho  is  the  more  able  to  help  us  as  a  guide  to 
mysteries  of  nature  on  the  mountain  tops, 
because  he  tells  us  that  his  first  thought  had 
been  to  adapt  his  book  of  travel  and  scien- 
tific observation  to  the  use  of  the  young,  and 
he  asks  us  to  take  that  apolog}'  for  certain  ele- 
mentary details.  The  great  majority  of  trav- 
ellers of  every  age  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  Doctor  Tyndall  for  not  having  taken  for 
granted  too  much  previous  knowledge  in  his 
readers. 

'The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
records  incidents  of  mountain  exploration, 
in  the  manner  of  a  bold  and  hearty  climber, 
who  is  yet  philosopher  enough  to  reason 
about  his  legs  when  scaling  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  by  advances  of  fifteen  paces  between 
each  pause  for  quiet  to  the  beating  of  the 


heart.  "  I  endeavored,"  he  says,  "  to  i 
tain  whether  the  hip  joint,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  became 
loosened,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
leg  upon  the  surrounding  ligaments,  bat 
could  not  be  certain  about  it."  In  the  sec- 
ond part  of  his  work  Doctor  Tyndall  gives  a 
clear  summary  of  what  is  said  and  known 
about  the  glaciers  and  other  wonders  of  the 
hills.  His  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
travellers  this  autumn  to  beauties  of  nature 
unobserved  before ;  it  is  full  of  local  informar- 
tion  that  will  be  read  with  advantage  on  the 
ground  described,  but  it  is  especially  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  clear  and  thorough  sdentifio 
guide.  Men  usually  seek  health  rather  than 
knowledge  on  the  Alps,  but  any  one  may  be 
glad  of  knowledge  that  enlarges  the  enjoy- 
ment. Professor  Tyndall  recommends  his 
view  of  the  use  of  mountains  to  the  Alpine 
Club.    "  No  doubt,"  he  says,— 

"  No  doubt  it  is  a  sufficient  justification  of 
our  Alpine  men,  as  regards  their  climbing, 
that  they  like  it.  This  plain  reason  is  enough  $ 
and  no  man  who  ever  ascended  that  'bad 
eminence'  Primrose  Hill,  or  climbed  to 
Hampstcad  Heath  for  the  sake  of  a  freer 
horizon,  can  consistently  ask  a  better.  As 
regards  physical  science,  however,  the  con- 
tributions of  our  mountaineers  have  as  yet 
been  nil,  and  hence,  when  we  hear  of  the 
scientific  value  of  their  doings,  it  is  simply 
amusing  to  the  climbers  themselves.  I  do 
not  fear  that  I  shall  ofiend  them  in  the  least 
by  my  frankness  in  stating  this.  Their 
pleasure  is  that  of  overcoming  acknowledged 
difilculties,  and  of  witnessing  natural  gran- 
deur. But  I  would  venture  to  urge  that 
our  Alpine  men  will  not  find  their  measure 
lessened  by  embracing  a  scientific  ooject  in 
their  doings.  They  have  the  strength,  the  in- 
telligence, and  let  them  add  to  these  the  accu- 
racy which  physical  science  now  demands, 
and  they  may  contribute  work  of  enduring 
value.  Mr.  Casella  will  gladly  teach  them  ' 
the  use  of  his  minimum-thermometers ;  and 
I  trust  that  the  next  seven  years  vdll  not 
pass  without  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
winter  temperature  of  every  mountain  of  note 
in  Switzerland. 

But  a  note  tells  us  that  the  president  of 
the  club  is  now  really  exerting  himself  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Tyndall  found  a  too 
strict  reading  of  the  regulations  for  the  safety 
of  travellers  very  much  in  the  way  of  any 
scientific  use  of  Mont  Blanc  when  he  pr^ 
pared  the  second  time  for  its  ascent,  and  to 
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his  infinence  as  primum  mobile  explorers 
owe  a  better  understanding  of  his  duties  by 
M.  le  Guide  Chef  at  ChamounL 

Bound  for  the  second  time  upward  on 
Monte  Rosa,  the  philosopher  again  makes 
observations  on  his  legs  : — 

"  Occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  as  I 
ascended,  I  sometimes  unconsciously  went 
too  quickly,  and  felt  the  effects  of  the  exer- 
tion, I  then  slapkcned  my  pace,  allowing 
each  limb  an  instant  of  repose  as  I  drew  it 
out  of  the  snow,  and  found  that  in  this  way 
walking  became  rest.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  which  runs  throughout  na- 
ture— to  accomplish  physical  changes,  time 
is  necessary.  Different  positions  of  the  limb 
require  different  molecular  arrangements ; 
and  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  requires 
time.  By  lifting  the  leg  slowly  and  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  forward  by  its  own  gravity,  a 
man  may  get  on  steadirjr  for  several  hours, 
while  a  very  slight  addition  to  this  pace  may 
speedily  exhaust  him.  Of  course,  the  nor- 
mal pace  differs  in  different  persons,  but  in 
all  the  power  of  endurance  may  be  vastly 
augmented  by  the  prudent  outlay  of  muscu- 
lar force." 

But  his  legs  carried  him  on  after  his  guide 
had  turned  back;  he  crossed  the  Kamm 
alone  with  them,  and  stood  wholly  alone 
upon  the  peak  of  Monte  Rosa.    There 

*'  A  world  of  clouds  and  mountains  lay 
beneath  me.  Switzerland,  with  its  pomp  of 
summits,  was  clear  and  grand;  Italy  was 
ajso  grand,  but  more  than  half  obscured. 
Dark  cumulus  and  dark  crag  vied  in  sav- 
a^r)',  while  at  other  places  white  snows  and 
white  clouds  held  equal  rivalry.  The  scooped 
▼alleys  of  Monte  Kosa  itself  were  magnifi- 
cent, all  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunlight — 
tossed  and  torn  at  intervals,  and  sending 
from  their  rents  and  walls  the  magical  blue 
of  the  ice.  Ponderous  neves  lay  upon  the 
mountains  apparently  motionless,  but  sug- 
gesting motion — sluggish,  but  indicating  ir- 
resistible dynamic  energy,  which  moved  them 
slowly  to  their  doom  in  the  warmer  valleys 
below.  I  thought  of  my  position :  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  man  had  stood  alone 
upon  that  wild  p«ak,  and  were  the  imagina- 
tion let  loose  amid  the  surrounding  agencies, 
and  permitted  to  dwell  upon  the  perils  which 
separated  the  climber  from  his  kind,  I  dare 
say  curious  feelings  might  have  been  en- 
gendered. But  I  was  prompt  to  quell  all 
thoughts  which  might  lessen  my  strength, 
or  interfere  with  the  calm  application  of  it. 
Once  indeed  an  accident  made  me  shudder. 
While  taking  the  cork  from  a  bottle  which 
is  deposited  on  the  top,  and  which  contains 
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the  names  of  those  who  have  ascended  the 
mountain,  my  axe  slipped  out  of  my  hand, 
and  slid  some  thirty  feet  away  from  me. 
The  thought  of  losing  it  made  my  flesh 
creep,  for  without  it  descent  would  be  utterly 
impossible.  I  regained  it,  and  looked  upon 
it  with  an  affection  which  might  be  bestowed 
upon  a  living  thing,  for  it  was  literally  my 
staff  of  life  under  the  circumstances.  One 
look  more  over  the  cloud-capped  mountains 
of  Italy,  and  I  then  turned  my  back  upon 
them,  and  commenced  the  descent. 

"  The  brown  crags  seemed  to  look  at  me 
with  a  kind  of  friendly  recognition,  and, 
with  a  surer  and  firmer  feeling  than  I  pos- 
sessed on  ascending,  I  swung  myself  ^om 
crag  to  crag  and  from  ledge  to  leage  with  a 
velocity  which  surprised  myself.  I  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Xamm,  and  saw  the  party 
which  I  had  passed  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore, emerging  from  one  of  the  hollows  of 
the  mountain ;  they  had  escaped  from  the 
edge  which  now  lay  between  them  and  me. 
The  thought  of  the  possible  loss  of  my  axe 
at  the  summit  was  here  forcibly  revived,  for 
without  it  I  dared  not  take  a  single  step. 
My  first  care  was  to  anchor  it  firmly  in  the 
snow,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  at  times 
nearly  the  whole  weight  of  my  body.-  In 
some  places,  however,  the  anchor  had  but  a 
loose  bold ;  the  *  cornice '  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  became  granular,  and  the 
handle  of  the  axe  went  through  it  up  to  the 
head,  still,  however,  remaining  loose.  Some 
amount  of  trust  had  thus  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  staff  and  placed  in  the  limbs.  A 
curious  mixture  of  carelessness  and  anxiety 
sometimes  fills  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 
I  often  caught  myself  humming  a  verse  of  a 
frivolous  song,  but  this  was  mechanical,  and 
the  substratum  of  a  man's  feelings  under 
such  circumstances  is  real  earnestness.  The 
precipice  to  my  left  was  a  continual  preacher 
of  caution,  and  the  slope  to  my  r^^ht  was 
hardly  less  impressive.  I  looked  down  the 
former  but  rarely,  and  sometimes  descended 
for  a  considerable  time  without  looking  be- 
yond my  own  footsteps.  The  power  of  a 
thought  was  illustrated  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. I  had  descended  with  extreme  slow- 
ness and  caution  for  some  time,  when  look- 
ing oyer  the  edge  of  the  cornice  I  saw  a  row 
of  pointed  rocks  at  some  distance  below  me. 
These  I  felt  must  receive  me  if  I  slipped 
over,  and  I  thought  how  before  reacnmg 
them  I  might  so  break  my  fall  as  to  arrive 
at  them  unkilled.  This  thought  enabled 
me  to  double  my  speed,  and  as  long  as  the 
spiky  barrier  ran  parallel  to  my  track  I  held 
my  staff  in  one  hand,  and  contented  myself 
with  a  slight  pressure  upon  it. 
!     "  I  came  at  length  to  a  place  where  the 
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edge  was  solid  ice,  which  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  cornice,  the  latter  appearing  as  if 
merely  stuck  against  it.  A  groove  ran  be- 
tween the  ice  and  snow,  and  along  this 
groove  I  marched  until  the  cornice  became 
unsafe,  and  I  had  to  betake  myself  to  the 
ice.  The  place  was  really  perilous,  but,  en- 
couraging myself  by  the  reflection  that  it 
would  not  last  long,  I  carefully  and  deliber- 
ately hewed  steps,  causing  them  to  dip  a 
little  inward,  so  as  to  afford  a  purchase  for 
the  heel  of  my  boot,  never  forsaking  one  till 
'  the  next  was  ready,  and  never  wielding  my 
hatchet  until  my  balance  was  secured.  I 
was  soon  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kamm,  fairly 
out  of  danger,  and,  full  of  glad  vigor,  I  bore 
swiftly  down  upon  the  party  in  advance  of 
me.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  me  to  fuse  my- 
self amongst  them  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  we  joyfully  slid,  galloped, 
and  rolled  together  down  the  residue  of^the 
mountain.'' 

We  have  cited  the  whole  of  the  passage  in 
evidence  that  Professor  Tyndall  is  no  faint- 
hearted member  of  the  Alpine  brotherhood, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  add  to  it,  for  the 


benefit  of  all  Swiss  tourists,  the  dosing 
warning. 

**  I  think  it  right  to  say  one  earnest  word 
in  connection  with  this  ascent ;  and  the  more 
so  as  I  believe  a  notion  is  growing  prevalent 
that  half  what  is  said  and  written  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Alps  is  mere  humbug.  Xo 
doubt  exaggeration  is  not  rare,  but  I  would 
emphatically  warn  my  readers  against  act- 
ing upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  generaL 
The  dangers  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Hosa, 
and  other  mountains,  are  real,  and,  if  not 
properly  provided  against,  may  be  terrible. 
I  have  been  much  accustomed  to  be  alone 
upon  the  glaciers,  but  sometimes,  even  whea 
a  guide  was  in  front  of  me,  I  have  felt  an 
extreme  longing  to  have  a  second  one  be- 
hind me.  Less  than  two  good  ones  I  think 
an  arduous  climber  ought  not  to  have ;  and 
if  climbing  without  guides  were  to  become 
habitual,  deplorable  consequences  would  as- 
suredly sooner  or  later  ensue." 

Inevitable  accidents  such  as  that  may  have 
been  the  other  day  upon  the  Ck)l  da  Geant 
are  sufficiently  distressing.  Let  there  be  no 
more  deaths  by  indiscretion. 


A  Great  Dat  in  the  Grain  Trade. — 
Some  formal  rcconl  ^liould  l^  made  of  the  grain 
receipts  reported  in  our  paper  of  yesterday. 
Such  a  cereal  deluge  was  never  before  launched 
upon  any  port  in  the  world.  Our  marine  list 
yesterday,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at 
noon,  recorded  the  arrival  of  1  steamer,  6  pro- 
pellers, 6  harks,  4  hri^js,  and  59  schooners, 
making  a  total  of  76  vessels,  laden  with  4,867 
barrels  of  flour,  838,065  bushels  of  wheat,  83,500 
bushels  of  corn,  and  2,455  bushels  of  barley — 
makin<;  a  total  of  949,254  Imshcls  of  prain  pass- 
ing our  lighthouse  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  same  fleet  brought  350,- 
036  feet  of  Innilwr,  and  27,000  staves — making 
an  aggrciiiato  d.iy's  work  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  lake  commerce. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  remarkable  event  is  in 
the  entire  ease  and  quiet  with  which  this  tremen- 
dous orrival  was  disposed  of.  At  one  time  yes- 
tcrdsiy  morning  there  was  something  like  a  jam 
of  vessels  in  tl:o  creek,  but  it  was  owing  ratiicr 
to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  prevented  movement 
in  the  harbor,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  room 
or  facilities.  Tlic  cralc  continued  during  the  day, 
and  rendered  it  difficult  to  work  vessels  about  in 
the  harbor,  and  consequently  comparatix'oly 
little  was  done  in  the  way  of' discharging  car- 
goes ;  but  the  block,  what  there  was  of  it,  was 


soon  removed,  and  the  creek  and  docks  presented 
a  scene  active  enough,  but  not  excited. 

Buyers  came  in  freely  and  there  was  a  deal  of 
telegraphing  from  the  eastward,  under  the  idea 
that  so  large  a  quantity  thrown  ujHin  the  market 
would  reduce  prices.  But  Bufliiilo  operators 
have  big  bellies  ;  they  refused  to  conf^idcr  thoir 
market  overstocked,  and  eonsci|ucntiy  transac- 
tions were  not  large  and  concessions  were  raado 
by  holders.  There  is  hardly  another  place  in  the 
country  or  in  the  world  that  could  iuivo  stood 
up  so  stiffly  under  ariivols  so  large.  Bnyors 
from  abroad,  looked  on  in  wonder. 

All  this  has  some  reason.  By  this  time,  much 
of  this  grain  is  pouring  into  canal  boats  and  will 
soon  l>e  distributed  nil  along  the  line  of  the  ca- 
nal, the  surplus  pounng  into  New  York  in  di- 
vided doses,  so  08  not  to  gorge  the  New  Yorkers 
too  suddenly.  It  is  qniio  within  the  limits  of 
probability  that  within  a  week  Bufl^alo  merchants 
will  be  complaining  of  short  supply. — Buffalo 
CommerckU 


Mr.  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Kevo- 
Intioii  is  about  to  apijearin  a  Fifnch  translation. 
Philoxene  Boxer  is  the  name  of  the  rash  gentle- 
man who  has  committed  himself  to  this  nuder* 
taking. 
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From  Chambers*s  Journal. 
NELLY  MACADAM. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  Nelly 
Macadam  came  to  live  as  general  servant 
and  maid-of- all-work  with  tUe  Misses  Camp- 
bell of  Partick  House.  The  Misses  Camp- 
bell were  two  maiden  sisters  on  the  higli- 
road  to  fifty,  but  in  excellent  preservation. 
Both  were  tall  and  gaunt  as  they  had  ever 
been,  with  the  precise  and  somewhat  stately 
manner  becoming  to  ladies  of  their  family; 
for  the  Misses  Campbell  could  count  rela- 
tionship to  the  ducal  house  of  Arg}'le.  The 
reckomng,  indeed,  would  have  puzzled  any- 
body out  of  Scotland ;  it  was  long  and  rather 
intricate ;  but  the  maiden  sisters  understood 
and  explained  the  subject  when  occasion  re- 
quired ;  and  their  neighbors  with  one  accord 
allowed  that  they  were  born  gentlewomen. 
Partipk  House  was  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance; it  had  descended  to  them  from  the 
Campbells  of  Partick,  whose  latest  scions 
they  were ;  but  the  mansion  and  farm  ap- 
pended had  been  leased  to  a  certain  Captain 
Hardy  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  hav- 
ing retired  on  half-pay,  and  with  a  consid- 
derable  number  of  boys  and  girls,  rented  the 
place,  and  lived  there  in  free-and-easy  style, 
till  his  girls  got  married,  his  boys  got  com- 
missions under  favor  of  the  French  war,  and 
he  departed  this  life  sincerely  regretted  by 
numerous  and  despairing  creditors.  The 
blisses  Campbell  could  not  let  their  house 
to  people  or  inferior  rank ;  it  was  growing 
too  old  and  out  of  fashion  for  modem  gen- 
try, so  they  removed  from  the  Saltmarket  in 
Glasgow,  where  they  had  occupied  a  third 
flat  wdth  great  gentility  for  almost  thirty 
years,  and  took  possession  of  their  family 
mansion.  It  was  situated  in  a  solitary  hol- 
low, a  good  Scotch  mile  from  the  old  village 
of  Partick,  then  of  smaller  dimensions  and 
less  resort  than  it  is  at  present — a  house  of 
two  low  stories,  with  small  windows  and  a 
thatched  roof,  built  in  the  primitive  style  of 
Scottish  manor-houses,  itself  forming  the 
centre,  its  offices  the  two  wings.  And  the 
interior  arrangements  corresponded  with 
the  extcmaL  There  was  a  great  kitchen  or 
ha',  with  the  indispensable  (uresser  and  wide 
chimney ;  from  it  opened  on  either  side  the 
best  and  the  second  parlor,  the  former  hav- 
ing in  its  rear  the  best  pantry,  the  latter,  the 
Misses  Campbeirs  bearoom;  while  behind 
the  kitchen  lay  the  dairy,  the  larder,  and  a 
small  room  thought  particularly  suitable  for 
the  servant-maid,  as  it  communicated  with 
the  bam,  and  thence  with  the  cow-house,  so 
that  the  outdoor  duties  might  be  performed 
without  risk  of  storm  or  snow,  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  west  coun- 
try winters.  The  white-washed  walb  and 
earthen  floor  of  this  chamber,  its  window  of 
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minute  diamond-shaped  panes  set  in  a  leaden 
sash,  its  settle  supphed  with  a  chafl'-bed  and 
a  tartan  <^uilt,  were  esteemed  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  a  servant  of  a  genteel 
family  in  those  days. 

There  Nelly  sot  up  her  wardrobe  and  her 
toilet — the  former  consisting  of  a  stout  oaken 
chest,  wherein,  besides  her  providing  of  linen, 
kept  in  store  against  the  wedding  which 
every  woman  is  said  to  expect,  was  her 
Sunoay-suit,  including  the  Bible  and  psalm- 
book,  without  which,  being  a  true  Presby- 
terian, Nelly  never  went  to  kirk.  Nelly  was 
a  Lanarkshire  lass,  robust,  rosy,  and  good- 
humored.  Her  neat  short-gown,  plaid-pet- 
ticoat, white  handkerchief,  and  nut-brown 
hair,  always  smooth  and  shining,  her  fair 
face,  with  its  pleasant,  honest  look,  gained 
for  Nelly  the  general  estimate  of  a  trig 
bonny  lass.  She  might  have  been  a  mstio 
belle  in  her  own  class ;  but  Nelly  had  been 
brought  up  a  strict  Cameronian,  trained  to 
avoid  trysts  and  merry-makings.  More- 
over, the  girl  was  an  orphan,  had  no  rela- 
tions nearer  than  some  Highland  cousins  in 
Argyleshire,  and  had  been  at  service  from 
her  thirteenth  year.  The  Misses  Campbell 
had  taken  her  from  a  respectable  farmhouse, 
where  she  had  served  seven  terms.  It  was 
no  small  promotion  for  Nelly,  and  had  not 
been  attained  without  a  lengthy  negotiation, 
which  was  at  last  concluded  by  a  treaty,  the 
special  articles  of  which  were,  that  she  should 
look  after  the  cow  and  her  milk — ^the  Misses 
Campbell  kept  but  one  crummock— make 
hay  for  her  at  midsummer,  polish  the  ma- 
hogany in  the  best  parlor  once  a  fortnight, 
spin  Bi%  cuts  of  yam  every  day,  and  recc>ive 
as  wages  five  pounds  a  year.  From  these 
stipulations,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
honor  of  Nelly's  office  somewhat  exceeded 
its  profit. 

The  Misses  Campbell's  incomings  conr 
sisted  of  rent  paid  m  kind  for  the  farm  at- 
tached to  their  house — ^which  they  had  let 
to  a  wealthy  neighbor,  with  skill  and  capital 
to  till  it — and  also  the  returns  of  the  ilat  in 
the  Saltmarket,  in  which  a  Glasgow  mer- 
chant had  established  himself  as  their  ten- 
ant. With  such  revenues,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  their  housekeeping  would  be 
on  a  liberal  scale ;  but  ladies  of  good  family 
could  do  with  meat  on  Thursdays  and  tea 
on  Sundays  in  those  times.  Their  black 
satin  gowns  had  been  bought  when  they  vis- 
ited Edinburgh  under  the  conduct  of  their 
father  the  major,  who  died  before  the  Amer- 
ican war,  and  had  required  no  alteration  for 
fifteen  years.  Moreover,  they  had  the  ma- 
hogany which  Nelly  was  to  polish ;  a  tea- 
service  of  real  cmna,  left  them  by  their 
grandmother ;  together  with  a  silver  teapot, 
which  saw  the  light  only  on  occasions  of  ex- 
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traordinary  state,  and  was  a  cause  of  cease- 
less anxiety  to  its  fair  possessors,  on  account 
of  the  covetous  hands  it  might  attract  to 
their  solitary  mansion.  It  has  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  Misses  Campbell  were  re- 
markably fine  spinners ;  and  practised  their 
art  with  such  good  effect,  that  the  dealers  in 
linen-yarn  throughout  the  country  easily  rec- 
ognized their  smooth,  wiry  thread,  and  were 
willing  to  give  the  best  price  for  it.  With 
so  many  Helps  and  holdings,  the  Misses 
Campbell  did  not  consider  themselves  poor. 
If  their  incomings  were  small,  their  expenses 
were  also  few.  Their  tenant-farm  supplied 
them  with  oatmeal  for  the  porridge,  peat  for 
the  fire,  and  flax  for  spinning ;  the  Glasgow 
merchant  enabled  them  to  purchase  foreign 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  tea  and  sugar ;  and 
a  single  field  which  they  had  retained,  sup- 
plied the  summer  grass  and  winter  hay  for 
Nelly's  chaise  in  the  byre.  The  provender 
and  the  produce  were  equally  well  managed. 
They  had  their  satins  for  Sundays,  and  the 
china  and  silver  teapot  to  bring  forth  from 
the  carefully  locked  cupboard,  when  they 
were  visited  by  their  nephew  the  captain. 

The  gentleman  so  called  was  properly  a 
Heutenant  in  the  preventive  service.  He 
had  been  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  a 
ne'cr-do-wcel,  in  his  youth.  That  was  passed, 
for  the  nephew's  age  was  little  under  his 
aunt's,  as  will  sometimes  happen  in  exten- 
sive families,  and  reformation  or  sobriety 
had  come  with  his  discreet  days  ;  but  he  was 
still  a  bachelor,  able  to  spend  more  than  his 
income  and  perquisites — ^preventive  oflicers 
could  boast  of  such  things  then— and  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  death  of  an  ancle  in 
Fife,  who,  as  the  captain  expressed  it,  "  kept 
him  out  of  his  property  " — a  house  and  farm 
strongly  resembling  the  estate  of  the  Camp- 
bells of  Partick. 

Life  in  the  latter  mansion  was  a  prudent 
and  primitive  business;  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise  were  among  its  chief  rules  of 
action.  The  Misses  Campbell  spun  in  the 
second  parlor,  and  Nelly  in  the  kitchen  ;  the 
elder  sister.  Miss  Peggy,  superintended  the 
dairy,  cow-house,  and  outdoor  transactions ; 
the  younger.  Miss  Betty,  kept  a  keen  eye  on 
all  domestic  matters,  from  the  making  of  the 
barley-broth  to  the  locking  up  of  the  china. 
There  was  an  appointed  day  for  the  putting 
on  of  the  kail-pot,  another  for  the  kirn,  and 
no  extremity  oi  wind  or  weather  was  permit- 
ted to  prevent  the  ladies  and  their  servants 
from  attending  their  respective  kirks  every 
Sunday.  The  Misses  Campbell  walked  in 
all  the' state  of  beaver-hats  and  pattens  to 
their  parish-church,  as  by  law  established. 
Nelly,  with  no  less  regularity,  and  perhaps 
more  fervor,  repaired  to  an  old  house  stand- 
ing among  fields,  and  inexpensively  fitted  up 


as  the  meeting-house  of  a  Cameromi»vi 
gregation,  who  regarded  themselves  as  tLe 
upholders  of  the  Covenant ;  spoke  of  the 
dominant  church  as  the  indulged ;  and  were 
at  once  proud  of,  and  edified  oy,  the  minis- 
trations of  an  earnest  and  laborious  man, 
whose  grandfather  had  suffered  in  the  Gnus- 
market.  There  was  little  variety,  and  kas 
time  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  Though  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  busy  town  of  Glas* 
gow,  Partick  House  had  an  out-of-the-world 
position.  Removed  from  the  highway,  with 
no  neighbors  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  iu 
news  was  gathered  at  kirk  or  market,  far 
Miss  Peggy  sometimes  attended  the  latter 
in  the  village  for  the  purchase  of  mutton  and 
like  rarities.  Occasionally,  too,  a  travelling- 
chapman  exchanged  the  gossip  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  very  small  purchases  the  Misses 
Campbell  made.  There  were,  besides,  half- 
yearly  visits  to  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  ot 
collecting  what  the  ladies  called  their  rents. 
But  their  chief  source  of  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  great  world  was  Captain  Camp- 
bell, who,  bein^  stationed  at  Grecnoo^ 
usually  visited  his  aimts  about  once  a  quar- 
ter. His  coming  created  a  mighty  sensation 
in  that  quiet  household.  The  state  bedroom 
— ^the  only  one  in  use  in  the  second  story- 
was  opened  and  aired  for  his  reception ;  the 
china  was  brought  out,  the  teapot  exhibited, 
the  best  parlor  put  in  occupation  ;  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  a  maiden  lady  of  family  almost 
equal  to  their  own,  and  with  something  in 
the  Glasgow  Bank,  was  invited  fit)m  ncr 
house  in  Partick  to  take  tea,  and  be  seen 
home  by  the  gallant  captain,  whose  designs 
in  that  quarter  his  aunts  considered  very 
discreet.  It  was  their  fashionable  season. 
Yet  the  captain's  visit  had  a  very  unlucky 
effect.  He  brought  them  such  terrible  dis- 
closures of  the  state  of  the  times,  how  the 
French  were  overrunning  the  world,  and 
would  certainly  invade  Scotland — how  the 
Irish  were  in  rebellion,  and  the  Papists  were 
determined  to  extirpate  the  Protestants — 
and  what  villanous  intentions  the  Radicals  of 
Glasgow  had  against  all  loyal  subjects  and 
people  of  good  familj^,  that  the  poor  sisters 
felt  not  only  the  silver  teapot  but  their 
own  lives  in  danger ;  and  they  kept  a  double 
watch,  after  the  captain's  departure,  on  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  soUtary  house, 
which  neither  chapman  nor  beggar  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  any  pretext. 

Nelly  had  the  smallest  share  of  these  ter- 
rors. Her  work  was  heavier,  and  her  slum- 
ber sounder,  yet  she  never  concluded  opera- 
tions for  the  day  without  seeing  that  the 
outer  door  of  the  cow-house — the  most  ac- 
cessible point  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion — 
was  securely  bolted  with  two  strong  iron 
bars,  which  made  it  Ihst  above  and  below. 
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Nelljr  aB  well  as  her  employers,  was  most 
particular  about  this  duty  when  the  long 
winter  nights  set  in.  Her  service  at  Partick 
House  had  commenced  in  the  spring;  but 
the  spring  had  worn  into  summer,  and  the 
summer  into  harvest,  the  hay  had  been  made 
and  gathered  in,  the  ddrv  auties  had  been 
done  to  Miss  Feggy*s  satisfaction,  Miss  Betty 
was  well  pleased  with  her  polishing  the  ma- 
hogany, and  her  execution  of  the  six  cuts, 
ana  she  had  be^n  re-engaged  at  the  Novem- 
ber term.  The  captain  paid  one  of  his 
alarming  visits  about  a  month  after.  He 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  remained 
till  Saturday,  and  promised  to  return  on  the 
following  Friday,  as  particular  business 
called  him  to  Edinburgh ;  but  never  were 
the  captain's  tales  more  full  of  terror,  and 
ho  speciallv  dwelt  on  the  number  of  Irish 
rebels  whonad  come  over  to  Scotland,  partly 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  government, 
and  partly  to  combine  with  the  Badicals  in 
their  wicked  designs. 

**I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  said,  "that 
some  of  them  would  be  lurking  about  here : 
it's  a  lonely  place.  Take  my  advice :  if  jou 
see  any  suspicious-looking  man,  disguised 
like,  and  as  if  in  hiding,  send  word  quietly 
to  Major  Stuart,  in  Partick,  and  he'll  send 
some  of  his  soldiers  to  look  after  him." 

It  was  a  troubled  time ;  the  towns  were 
to\\  of  party  agitation,  the  contentions  of 
the  Wlugs  and  Tories  embroiled  the  rural 
districts,  and  were  heard  at  fair  and  market ; 
the  government  was  jealous  of  every  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  reform ;  its  agents 
and  spies  were  on  the  look-out  in  every 
comer ;  companies  of  soldiers  were  stationed 
in  every  village ;  and  quiet  timidpeople  like 
the  MisHCs  Campbell  knew  not  what  to  fear. 
Nelly's  mind  was  full  of  these  matters  when 
she  retired  to  rest  on  the  Sunday  night  after 
the  captain's  departure.  Her  minister  had 
made  serious  and  almost  prophetic  reflections 
on  the  times ;  her  neighbors  had  gyven  her 
scraps  of  alarming  intelligence  £om  the 
Glasgow  Post ;  and  the  night  had  set  in  with 
a  fearful  storm  from  the  north-west,  accom- 
panied with  sleet  and  snow.  The  doors  were 
all  safely  barred.  Nelly  had  said  her  prayers, 
not  without  a  sincere  thanksgiving  that  she 
had  rest  and  shelter  in  such  a  night ;  but  the 
blasts  which  shook  the  whole  house,  and 
drove  volumes  of  snow  against  her  window, 
would  not  let  the  poor  girl  sleep.  At  last 
there  was  a  temporary  lull,  and  a  dreamy 
sense  of  slumber  was  stealing  over  her, 
when  she  was  startled  broad  awake  by  some- 
thing like  a  suppressed  groan.  Nelly  raised 
herself,  and  listened.  It  was  not  the  wind 
moaning  in  the  chimneys,  for  she  heard  it 
again,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  low  rustling 
among  the  hay,  which  convinced  her  there 
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was  something  in  the  bam.  In  common  with 
all  the  peasantry'  of  Scotland,  Nelly  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  ghaists  and  bogles.  She 
remembered  that  the  cow-house  door,  by 
which  alone  entrance  could  be  effected  to 
the  barn,  had  been  barred  for  hours,  yet  she 
could  distinctly  hear  a  sound  of  stops  and 
movements  beyond  the  partition,  and  the 
groans  became  louder,  Nelly  was  a  bravo 
girl,  and  had  a  good  conscience.  Whatever 
might  be  there,  she  resolved  to  sec  it.  There 
was  a  rushlight  in  the  kitchen ;  and  having 
H^hted  it  at  the  embers,  carefully  covered 
with  the  peat-ashes  for  the  next  day's  fire,  she 
solemnly  commended  herself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  threw  on  the  readiest  of 
her  garments,  and  stepped  into  the  barn  with 
the  cold  sweat  hanging  on  her  brow.  All 
seemed  dark  and  suent  there ;  but  on  closer 
examination,  a  heap  of  hay  in  the  further 
corner  was  not  exactlv  as  she  had  lefl  it ; 
and  as  she  approached  nearer,  Nolly's  eye 
caught  the  dim  outline  of  a  man's  figure, 
stretched  at  his  length,  and  half  concealed 
between  the  hay  and  the  wall.  Nelly  luiew 
that  was  no  ghaist,  but  it  might  be  a  robber 
in  search  of  the  silver  teapot.  There  was 
no  use  in  giving  the  alarm;  the  Misses 
Campbell  would  be  much  more  terrified  than 
herself;  no  neighbor  could  hear  their  united 
shrieks ;  and  how  manv  more  men  might  be 
in  the  barn !  While  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  Nelly  became  aware  that 
the  man  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  and  was 
rising,  but  so  slowly,  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  him. 

**  Make  no  noise,  and  don't  be  afraid/'  he 
said ;  and  his  voice  sounded  so  low  and  fee- 
ble, that  Nelly  felt  there  was  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  him.  "  Come  near, 
and  let  me  speak  to  you,  I  mean  no  harm 
to  the  house,  nor  anybody  in  it,  but  I  hcve 
nowhere  else  to  ^o  from  the  fearful  storm, 
and  have  crept  m  here.  Will  you  let  me 
stay  till  the  morning  ?  " 

"  For  Gude's  sake,  sir,  what's  the  matter 
wi*  ye  ?  "  said  Nelly,  for  she  now  perceived 
that  the  man,  who  was  sittiujg  half  up,  had 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  clothes  were  dust  and  weather 
soiled.  Nelly  also  saw  that  he  was  young  and 
handsome ;  but  his  black  hair,  which  he  wore 
without  queue  or  powder,  lay  in  wet  masses 
about  the  face,  which  want  or  sickness  had 
made  ghastly  pale. 

'*  You're  a  good  girl,  I  think,  and  wont 
betray  me,"  he  said,  after  a  long  look  at  her 
— "  so  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter.    I'm 

I  hiding  for  my  life.  I  was  one  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  the  government  have  set  a 
price  upon  my  head.  I  got  over  to  Glasgow 
in  a  fishing-smack  horn  Lough  Foyle,  think- 

,  ing  to  be  safe  there,  but  the  informers  are  on 
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my  track.  I  have  been  hiding  for  a  fort- 
night past  in  the  woods  and  moors ;  and  for 
fear  of  dying  with  cold,  I  crept  in  here.  I 
happen  to  know  the  house,  for  a  friend  of 
mv  father's  once  lived  in  it.  Will  you  be- 
friend me?  and  God  will  reward  you,  if  I 
never  can." 

There  was  a  mighty  conflict  between  fear 
and  chanty  in  Nelly's  mind.  Here  was  one 
of  the  Irish  rebels,  of  whom  the  captain  had 
told  such  terrible  tales.  Who  knew  what 
confederates  he  might  have  ready  to  murder 
the  household  in  their  beds,  and  carry  off 
the  silver  teapot!  Yet  his  drenched,  torn 
clothes,  and  look- of  want  and  suffering,  went 
to  the  woman's  heart,  and  she  answered: 
"  Deed,  sir,  if  ye  had  ony  better  friends  to 
go  till,  I  would  advise  you  no  to  stay  here ; 
there  might  be  government  men  comin' 
about  the  place,  and  I  dinna  think  ye  could 
be  hidden." 

"  AVcll,  my  girl."  said  the  stranger,  evi- 
dently guessing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
"  there  are  two  hundred  pounds  reward  for 
my  apprehension ;  you  may  get  it  by  betray- 
ing rac." 

**I  ne'er  heard  that  the  price  o'  blood 
profited  ony  that  got  it,  and  I  dinna  want 
the  like  ;  but  I'm  sorry  for  you,  sir,  and  the 
night's  fearfu'.  If  you  would  jist  come  up 
to  this  corner,  I'll  gie  ye  ane  of  my  blankets, 
and  cover  ye  up  tiU  the  morn." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  girl ! "  said  the 
stranger,  moving  up  to  the  appointed  cor- 
ner ;  and  Nelly  saw  that  he  was  tall  as  well 
as  handsome,  but  so  faint  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  "  For  charity's  sake,  will 
you  give  me  something  to  eat?  I  have 
tasted  nothing  for  the  last  two  days."  Nelly 
hesitated  for  a  minute.  There  was  little  left 
from  under  lock  and  key  in  that  economical 
hou'^e ;  some  cold  porridge,  indeed,  remained 
on  the  dresser ;  it  was  not  hers  to  give ;  but 
the  man  was  starving.  He  joyfully  accepted 
the  offer ;  end  when  she  stole  out  to  the 
kitchen,  anl  brought  him  a  portion,  small 
enough  not  to  be  missed  by  Miss  Betty,  the 
rclisli  witli  which  he  despatched  that  unsav- 
ory morsel,  convinced  the  sensible  girl  that 
she  had  done  no  wrong.  Her  next  opera- 
tion was  to  bring  a  blanket  from  her  own 
bid,  cover  up  the  stranger  with  it,  and  an 
extra  layer  of  hay.  **Now,  sir,"  said  she, 
**  tak  a  guid  sleep,  and  the  Lord  hae  a  care  o' 
baith  you  end  me.  I'll  let  you  out  early. 
But  you  didna  toll  me  how  you  got  in ! " 

**  ^Vhcn  the  cow-house  door  was  open,  be- 
fore daylight  fell,"  said  the  worn-out  man  ; 
but  his' tones  were  already  mingled  with  the 
heavy  breathings  of  sleep  j  and  after  a  care- 
ful look  round  the  barn,  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  Nelly  retired  to  her  own  chamber.    The 


storm  had  abated,  but  it  was  long  before  she 
could  compose  herself  to  sleep,  tnough  nov 
pretty  sure  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the 
family  or  the  silver  teapot  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  stranger.  She  knew  the  Misses 
Campbell  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  hii 
concealment  in  the  bam  would  bring  down 
their  deadly  displeasure  on  her.  No  protes- 
tations  would  ever  persuade  them  that  she 
had  not  given  him  admittance,  and  there 
also  lay  risk  and  peril  to  the  good  name 
which  Nelly  valued  as  the  jewel  of  her  pov- 
erty. She  prayed  fervently  for  direction  in 
this  great  strait,  and  having  thus  resigned 
her  troubles  to  Providence,  the  honest  girl 
slept  soundly  till  daybreak. 

At  earliest  dawn  she  was  once  more  in  the 
barn  to  wake  the  stranger,  and  send  him  in 
search  of  another  hiding-place.  But  the 
snow  was  still  lying  some  two  feet  deep ;  the 
wind  still  blew  keenly  fit)m  the  north-west : 
the  day  was  struggling  faintly  throYigh  a 
grim  and  murky  sky ;  and  the  man  slept  so 
soundly  and  looked'  so  tired,  that  Nelly  had 
not  the  heart  to  wake  him.  Where  could 
he  go  in  such  weather,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  him  P  All  fears  and  reckonings  of 
the  previous  night  again  came  over  her,  but 
she  could  not  turn  him  out.  The  more  she 
thought  and  prayed  on  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  her  pious  custom,  the  more  was  Ndhr 
convinced  that  her  duty,  however  difficult 
and  dangerous,  was  to  culow  him  to  remain. 
Having  reached  this  conviction,  Nelly  took 
measures  for  his  concealment  from  the  in- 
specting eyes  of  Miss  Peggy.  There  was  e 
stack  of  straw  at  the  further  end  of  the  bam  j 
Nelly  had  built  it  with  her  own  hands ;  and 
out  of  the  side  next  the  wall  she  drew  out  as 
many  large  sheaves  as  left  a  hiding-place 
for  her  uninvited  guest,  the  entrance  being 
protected  by  sundry  large  bundles  of  flax 
piled  up  for  the  winter's  spinning. 

"  Creep  in  here,  sir,"  she  said,  after  rous- 
ing him  with  a  considerable  shake.  "  Mist 
Peggy  'ill  be  comin'  to  look  after  me  and 
the  cow ;  ye  can  lie  here  till  the  snaw  an* 
the  informers  gang  their  ways." 

The  sound  sleep  and  the  cold  porridge  had 
done  wonders  for  the  unlucky  man;  his 
strength  seemed  partially  restored,  and  his 
gratitude  to  Nelly  was  boundless.  He  joy- 
fully accepted  the  shelter  offered  him  in  the 
straw-stack,  and  explained  to  her  that  if  he 
could  remain  concealed  till  the  search  aft;er 
him  subsided,  it  was  his  hope  to  get  off  in 
one  of  the  American  ships  then  Ipng  at 
Glasgow,  the  captain  of  which  was  his  friend. 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  Nelly,  "  PU  do  what  I 
can  to  hide  you.  For  your  ain  sake.  111 
warn  you  to  keep  quiet.  You'll  get  the  big^ 
gest  half  o'  a'  my  meals ;  I  canna  steal,  yon 
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Icen  ;  and  as  reboUion  has  brought  you  to  a'  brought  to  justice,  Nelly  almost  danced  for 
tliis  strait,  I  hope  youll  get  grace  to  repent,  joy  beside  the  kitchen  fire.  She  knew  he 
and  live  the  rest  o'  your  days  a  loyal  subject  i  was  the  man  in  the  barn,  and  the  search 
to  your  king,  and  mair  particularly  to  the  about  Glasgow  was  over.  The  stormy 
King  Etfemal."  •  weather  had  settled  into  a  hard,  clear  frost ; 

It  was  Providence,  in  Nelly's  opinion,  that '  two  hours  before  day  next  morning,  the 
kept  Miss  Peggy  so  much  out  of  the  barn  stranger  had  eaten  the  last  of  her  porridge, 
ana  byre  that  week  j  the  weather  was  cold,  saved  over  night  for  his  supply ;  and  dis- 
and  the  ladies  bad  by  this  time  a  considera-  ;  guised  in  a  complete  suit  of  hor  every-day 
blc  confidence  in  tlieir  maid.  The  days  clothes,  short-gown,  tartan  shawl,  and  cap, 
paused  with  variations  of  frost  and  thaw,  in  which  Nelly  said  he  looked  "  unco  weel," 
Nelly  made  the  porridge,  and  milked  the  .  he  unbarred  the  cow-house  door  for  his  own 
!  cow,  and  spun  her  six  cuts,  as  if  she  had  no  exit,  heartily  shook  hands  with  his  most  hos- 
8c>cret  in  the  bam  to  keep  ;  but  her  compact  pitable  hostess,  made  protestations  of  ever- 
re^rding  the  biggest  half  of  her  meals  was  lasting  gratitude  and  remembrance — which 
reugiously  kept.  TTie  stranger  grew  stronger  she  cut  short  with  an  admonition  to  "get 
day  by  day.  The  warning  to  keep  quiet  till  America,"  and  let  her  hear  of  his  "  weel 
never  had  to  bo  repeated,  for  he  knew  his  doin' " — and  departed  on  his  way  to  G las- 
danger,  and  only  crept  out  after  dark,  when  '  gow.  A  passing  chapman,  three  days  later, 
all  was  shut  up,  to  walk  in  the  bam  by  told  Nelly  that  a  sailor  bade  him  say  her 
moonlight,  for  Nelly  would  allow  him  no  cousin  was  safe  down  the  Clyde,  and  would 
other  illumination.  She  sat  up,  however,  no  doubt  land  in  New  York. 
to  mend  his  torn  clothes  ;  gave  him  all  the 
shawls  and  blankets  she  could  spare;  lent 
him  her  Bible  and  Psalm  book,  to  read  in 
his   solitude;    and  occasionally  gave    him 


Nelly's  thanksgiving  for  that  deliverance 
was  often  renewed ;  but  time  passed  away, 
summers  and  winters  went  and  came,  still 
finding  her  in  the  genteel  service  of  the 


sound,  though  very  short  lectures  on*  the  ;  Misses  Campbell.  The  captain's  news  passed 
necessity  of  amending  his  ways.  As  most '  from  rebels  and  Radicals  to  the  battles  and 
men  in  similar  circumstances  would  do,  he  j  sieges  of  the  great  French  war.  It  was  he- 
promised  all  Bcfrts  of  reformation,  and  gave  I  coming  Nelly's  belief  that  the  man  who  had 
Nelly  abundant  thanks.    At  length,  in  the  I  promised  so  much  would  never  be  heard  of 


fervor,  he  said :  "  Nelly,  I  am  a  gentleman's  ' 
son,  and  if  I  ever  recover  my  position,  I 
promise  to  marry  you !  " 

•*  Deed,  sir,  you'll  promise  na  sic  thing," 
said  Nelly.  *'  Promises  made  in  danger  are 
seldom  weel  keeped ;  and  maybe  vou  would 
be  na  great  bargain  for  an  honest  lass.  But 
I'll  aye  be  glad  to  hear  o*  your  weel  doin'." 

The  Misses  Campbell  were  beginning  to 


more.  The  thought  was  not  to  her  satisfac- 
tion; she  had  not  forgotten  the  perilous 
days  and  the  restless  nights  which  his  salety 
cost  her ;  perhaps  the  handsome  young  man 
was  in  her  memory  too;  but  what  better 
could  be  expected  from  an  Irishman  and  a 
rebel  ?  She  was  musing  over  the  subject  at 
her  wheel  one  day,  when  a  neighbor's  son 
called  to  tell  her  that  the  postmaster  at  Part- 


wonder  why  Nelly  looked  so  white  and  hun-   ick  had  an  American  letter  for  her.      The 


gjry  like,  when  their  nephew  the  captain  re 
turned  from  his  business  inEdinburgh.  He 
had  stayed  a  week  longer  than  he  intended, 
and  brought  a  large  supply  of  news  concern- 
ing the  times.  He  was  relating  part  of  it 
as  Nelly  waited  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
and  entered  into  full  particulars  regarding  a 
young  man  named  Gordon  Grey,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  property  near  Belfast,  who 
had  joined  the  rebels  in  spite  of  his  family, 
ponlkmd  after  obtaining  an  ensign's  commission. 
k y  n2;#*  There  is  two  hundred  pounds  reward  for 
ored,  n^is  apprehension,"  said  the  captain,  **  and 
'3s.  ^jho  search  was  hot  after  him  about  Glasgow. 
d  bioi  Pile  was  some  sort  of  a  cousin  to  your  former 
?r  tiif  tenant  old  Hardy;  that  is  what  made  him 
?e.in*i'hide  in  the  west  countr}-,  I  suppose;  but 
0  get  J  they  think  he  has  gone  over  to  File  now." 
n  /^  \Vhilo  the  Misses  Campbell  were  giving 
bim  utterance  to  their  fervent  hopes  that  Grey, 
ioU    with  all  other  rebels,  might  be  taken  and 


Misses  Campbell  had  never  been  more  in- 
terested in  any  of  their  nephew's  tales  than 
they  were  in  that  startling  event.  But  when 
Nelly  had  gone  for  the  letter,  duly  read  and 
considered  it,  she  informed  them  it  was  from 
her  lad,  and  he  was  "  doin'  weel."  The 
household  was  kept  lively  from  month  to 
month  with  those  American  letters  to  Nelljr, 
till  at  length  one  came  with  a  bank  order  m 
it,  and  she  announced  her  determination  to 
**  gang  out  in  the  Fair  Nancut^  then  pljing 
between  Glasgow  and  New  York,  "  and  tak 
her  lad,  for  he  could  na  weel  come  for  her." 
The  Misses  Campbell  were  not  reconciled 
to  parting  with  their  faithful  servant  till  the 
good  souls  learned,  by  a  special  disclosure, 
that  Nelly's  lad  was  a  gentleman  born,  "  but 
had  been  left  a  wee  to  himsel'."  Nelly  got 
ready,  sailed  in  the  Fair  Nancy ,  and  arrived 
safely ;  but  the  letter  which  announced  that 
fact  to  the  ladies  she  had  served  with  so 
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much  credit,  also  contained  the  wedding- 
cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Grey.  Till 
the  end  of  their  days,  it  puzzled  the  Misses 
Campbell  and  their  nephew  to  account  for 
the  tact  5  but  when  both  sisters  were  gone, 
and  the  captain  was  an  old  man  living  on 
his  Fife  property — ^when  Particle  Plouse  was 
pulled  down,  after  falling  into  great  dilapi- 
dation, to  make  room  for  a  newer  mansion 
— ^when  times  were  changed,  and  the  strife 
was  over  abroad  and  at  home,  Gordon  Grey, 


NELLY     MACADAM. 


Esquire,  and  family  returned  to  their  pater- 
nal estate  near  Belfast,  and  repaid  the  clem- 
ency of  gOTemment  by  leading  a  quiet  and 
useful  life.  Mr.  Grey  and  his  ladv  liTcd  to 
be  an  aged  pair,  and  see  their  children  set- 
tled about  them.  They  are  still  remembered 
with  equal  respect  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  owes  to  them  many  locsu  improve- 
jnents ;  and  its  old  people  are  partial  to  re- 
hearsing the  singular  history  of  Nelly  Mac- 
adam. 


A  Letter  from  Tom  Hood. — "My  dear 
Jeanie, — So  you  nre  at  Sandgate  ?  Of  conrso, 
wishing  for  year  old  playfellow,  M.  H.  (he  can 
play — it's  work  to  me),  to  help  you  to  make  lit- 
tle puddles  in  the  sand,  and  swing  on  the  gate. 
But  perhaps  there  are  no  sand  and  gate  at  Sand- 
gate,  which,  in  that  case,  nominally  tells  us  a  fib. 
But  there  must  bo  liule  crabs  somewhere,  which 
you  can  catch,  if  you  are  nimble  enough — so 
like  spiders,  I  wonder  they  do  not  make  webs. 
The  large  crabs  ore  scarcer.  If  you  catch  a  big 
one  with  strong  claws,  and  like  experiments, 
you  can  slmt  him  up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  loaf 
of  sugar,  and  you  can  sec  whether  he  will  break 
it  up  with  his  nippers.  Besides  crabs,  I  used  to 
find  jelly-fish  on  the  bench,  made,  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  sea-calves*  feet,  and  no  sherry.  The  mer- 
maids eat  them,  I  suppose,  at  their  wet  water 
parties,  or  salt  soirees.  There  were  star  fish 
also,  but  they  did  not  shine  till  they  were  slink- 
in»,»and  so  made  very  uncelestial  constellations. 
I  suppose  you  never  gather  any  sea-flowers,  but 
only  sea-weed.  The  truth  is,  Mn  David  Jones 
never  rises  from  his  bed,  and  has  a  garden  full 
of  weeds  like  Dr.  Watts'  sluggard.  I  have 
heard  that  you  bathe  in  the  sea,  which  is  very 
refiushing,  but  it  requires  care,  for  if  you  stay 
under  .water  too  lon^  you  may  come  up  a  mer- 
maid, which  is  only  hnlf  a  ludy  with  a  fish's  tail 
which  she  can  boil  if  slie  likes.  You  had  bet- 
ter try  this  with  vonr  doll,  whether  it  tarns  her 
Into  half  a  '  doll-fin/  I  hope  you  like  the  sea. 
I  always  did  when  I  was  a  child,  which  was 
about  two  years  ago.  Sometimes  it  makes  such 
a  fizzing  and  foaming,  1  wonder  some  of  our 
liondon  cheats  do  not  bottle  it  up,  and  sell  it  for 
ginger-pop.  When  the  sea  is  too  rough,  if  you  ' 
pour  the  sweet  oil  out  of  the  cruet  all  over  it, ' 
and  wait  for  it  to  calm,  it  will  bo  quite  smooth; 
much  smoother  than  a  dressed  salad.  Some 
time  ago  exactly,  there  U!?cd  to  be,  about  the 
part  of  the  coast  where  you  are,  large  white 
tinls  with  black-tipped  wings,  that  went  flying 
and  screaming  over  the  sea,  and  now  and  then 


plunged  down  into  the  water  af>cr  a  fish,  Ptr- 
lufps  they  catch  their  sprats  now  with  not*,  or 
with  hooks  and  lines.  Do  you  ever  see  such 
birds?  We  used  to  call  them  *  gulls,*  but  rlicr 
don't  mind  it.  Do  you  ever  sec  any  boats  or 
vessels  ?  And  dou*t*yoa  wish,  when  you  see  a 
ship,  that  Somebody  was  a  sea-captaiu  instead 
of  a  doctor,  that  he  might  bring  you  a  pet  lion, 
or  calf  elephant,  ever  so  many  parrots,  or  a 
monkey,  from  foreijrn  parts  ?  I  knew  a  litile 
girl  who  was  promised  a  baby  whale  by  her 
sailor-brother,  and  who  blubberetd  becjmsc  he  did 
not  bring  it.  I  suppose  there  are  no  whales  at 
Sandgate,  but  you  might  find  a  seal  about  tlie 
beach  ;  or,  at  least,  a  stone  for  one.  The  sea- 
stones  tLVQ  not  pretty  when  they  are  dry,  but 
look  beautiful  when  they  are  wet— and  we  can 
always  keep  sucking  them  !  When  I  con  buy  a 
telescope  poweiful  enough,  I  shall  have  a  peep 
at  you.  I  am  told  with  a  good  glass  you  can  see 
the  sea  at  such  a  distance  that  the  sea  can't  see 
you.  Now  I  must  say  good-by,  for  my  paper 
gets  short,  and  not  stouter.  Pray  give  my  lovo 
to  your  ma,  and  my  compliments  to  Mra.  II., 
and  no  mistake,  and  remember  me,  my  dear 
Jeanie,  as  your  affsctionate  friend,  Thos.  Hood. 


Messrs.  Edmonstonb  &  Douglas,  Edin- 
burgh, are  preparing  for  publiouion,  **  The  Law 
and  Practice  of  Ueraldry  in  Scotland,"  by  Mr. 
George  Scton,  advocate,  author  of  "  Uistory  of 
the  Parochial  Records  of  Scotland." 


^  Mr.  John  D' Alton  is  preparinj?  for  publica- 
tion a  "  Historical  Account  of  the  most  Ancient 
Families  of  Ireland,  members  of  which  held 
commissions  in  King  James'  service  in  tho  War 
of  the  Revolution."  The  work  will  be  published 
by  subscription. 


Rev.  Dr.  Ttno's  volume  on  jSunday  schools 
is  to  be  reprinted  in  Edinburgh. 
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HOW    TO   WRITE   A   KINo's    SPEECH. 


HOW  TO  WHITE  A  KING»S  SPEECH. 

The  king's  speech  was  a  yery  important 
consideration  both  for  the  crown  and  the 
cabinet.  The  policy  of  resistance  and  lib- 
erty, of  independence  and  peace,  attempted 
from  the  day  following  the  Bevolution  and 
energetically  carried  on  by  M.  Casimer 
P6rier,  was  therein  to  be  openly  avowed,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  different  shades  of  opin- 
ion now  united  round  the  throne  to  consti- 
tute the  government.  The  duty  of  preparing 
the  speech  was  committed  to  me. 

This  task  has  nearly  always  fallen  to  my 
lot  in  the  various  cabinets  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member.  A  task  difficult  in  itself, 
for  few  things  can  be  more  so  than  to  sum 
up  in  a  few  sentences^  at  once  general  and 
precise,  and  significant  without  being  com- 
promising, the  position  and  policy  of  a 
government  suddenly  formed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  action.  A  still  greater  difficulty 
lies  in  delivering  through  the  royal  mouth 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  and  his  adviser, 
in  consistence  with  the  dignity  and  true 
intent  of  both,  and  in  throwing  aside  all  dif- 
ferences that  may  exist  between  them,  so  as 
to  exhibit  nothing  but  the  harmonious  op- 
eration of  the  power  they  exercise  in  com- 
mon- Notwithstanding  its  embarrassments, 
and  precisely  on  that  account,  this  ordeal, 
which  the  constitutional  system  imposes 
periodically  on  the  prince  and  his  ministers, 
is  sound  and  salutary.  It  reminds  them  on 
a  fixed  and  solemn  day  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations, and  of  the  necessity  they  are  under 
of  showing  themselves  united,  and  of  speak- 
ing and  acting  in  mutual  accordance.  There 
is,  in  this  public  manifestation  of  the  whole 
government  before  the  country,  a  due  hom- 
age rendered  to  the  position  occupied  by 
royalty,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  influence 
of  the  country  in  the  counsels  of  the  sov- 
ereign. There  is  much  in  being  compelled 
to  appear  what  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
be  in  effect.  Inevitable  publicity  often  de- 
termines good  conduct,  and  prevents  many 
more  faults  than  it  reveals. 

In  November,  1832,  this  obligation  had 
nothing  in  it  of  an  rmbarrassing  nature, 
either  for  King  Louis-Philippe  or  his  ad- 
visers. They  were  perfectly  agreed  upon 
general  maxims  of  policy,  and  upon  the 
course  to  adopt  on  the  particular  questions 
under  consideration.    Neither  the  king  nor 
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his  ministers  entertained  any  exorbitant 
pretensions  or  jealous  susceptibilities  which 
might  tend  to  impede  their  intercourse.  The 
cabinet  assembled  sometimes  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Marshall  Soult,  their  president ;  at 
others,  at  the  Tuileries,  round  the  king, 
according  to  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
affairs  in  debate.  At  all  these  meetings 
there  was  free  liberty  of  discussion  without 
restraint,  for  there  were  few  objections  to 
surmount.  The  preparation  of  the  royal 
speech,  therefore,  presented  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty on  the  substance  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted.  There  remained  only  the  obliga- 
tion, always  delicate,  of  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
upon  the  measure,  compatibilities,  and  col- 
oring of  the  language  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  day,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hold  before  Europe  in  the  name  of 
France ;  and  before  France  in  the  name  of 
the  government  Before  submitting  it  to 
the  collected  cabinet,  it  was  between  the 
king  and  myself  that  this  difficulty  had  to 
be  discussed ;  and  here  I  found  my  task  a 
laborious  one.  Not  only  did  King  Louis- 
Philippe  meditate  profoundly  on  his  royal 
duties  and  the  affairs  of  the  country,  but 
he  possessed,  moreover,  a  singularly  fertile 
mind,  quick  in  apprehension,  animated,»and 
flexible ;  every  idea  and  impression  exer- 
cised over  him,  at  the  first  moment,  a  pre- 
dominant influence.  Clear-sighted  and  judi- 
cious in  the  end  he  proposed  to  reach  when 
speaking,  he  did  not  always  foresee  correctly 
the  effect  of  his  words  upon  the  public  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  almost 
exclusively  occupied  himself  with  satisfying 
his  own  idea,  to  which  he  often  attached 
more  importance  than  it  really  possessed. 
I  submitted  to  him  my  draft  of  the  speech 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  during 
a  fortnight,  upon  eveiy  paragraph,  and  nearly 
upon  every  word,  we  held  discussions,  in- 
cessantly abandoned  and  renewed,  as  fresh 
resolutions  or  doubts  arose  to  contravene 
the  decision  of  the  preceding  eve.  I  re- 
ceived daily,  and  often  several  times  in  a 
morning,  little  notes  from  the  king,  in  which 
he  transmitted  to  me  the  results  of  this 
perpetual  fluctuation  of  his  mind,  and  thus 
compelled  me  to  reconstruct  my  own  plan. 
Through  a  natural  respect  for  monarchy, 
and  also  in  the  conviction  that  the  definitive 
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HOW   TO    WRITE   A   KING'S    SPEECH. 


result  would  be  advantageous,  I  submitted 
with  a  good  grace  to  this  long  controversy, 
often  upon  iusig^nificant  points,  although 
sufficiently  animated.  My  expectation  was 
not  deceived.  On  reading  over,  after  a  lapso 
of  twenty-seven  years,  and  as  in  a  chapter  of 
ancient  history,  this  opening  speech  of  the 
session  of  1832,  I  find  it  worthy  of  the  ra- 


tional government  of  a  fVee  peonle,  and 
unless  I  beguile  myself,  all  impartial  judges 
would  even  to-day  receive  from  it  the  same 
impression. 

As  soon  as  the  king  and  myself  had  neariy 
agreed,  the  Cabinet,  to  which  I  had  imparted 
regularly  our  little  debates,  adopted  the 
speech  at  once,  with  some  trifling  modifica- 
tions.— Ouizofs  Memories, 


The  McCarthy  Cottow  Giw  and  Sea  Isl- 
and Cotton. — We  believe  the  first  McCarthy 
cotton  gin  ever  put  in  operation  on  this  island  is 
tlie  one  erected  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Bulkley, 
on  his  farm,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  this 
city.  In  company  with  some  friends  we  yester- 
day went  to  see  ft  at  work.  Mr.  Bulkley  has 
his  crop  both  of  last  year  and  this  year  to  gin, 
having  cultivated  some  twenty  acres  in  Sea  Isl- 
and cotton,  and  he  has  hitherto  had  no  means 
of  ginning  it.  We  found  he  had  procured  one 
of  a  new  manufacture  of  horse-power  machines 
to  run  the  gin.  This  horse-power  was  quite  as 
much  a  novelty  to  us  as  the  gin  itself,  and  we 
cannot  too  eaniestly  recommend  it  to  those  of 
our  planters  who  have  no  steam  engine,  for  we 
consider  it  by  far  the  best  substitute  for  steam 
\we  have  yet  seen.  We  cannot  undertake  to  de- 
scribe this  power,  but  we  have  never  before  seen 
so  perfect  an  arrangement  for  avoiding  friction. 

But  the  gin  was  the  chief  object  of  our  in- 
quiry, and  wo  took  some  pains  to  satisfy  our- 
selves ,of  its  successful  operation.  It  has  doubt- 
less been  seen  by  many  of  our  readers,  and  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  wo  need  only  say 
that  it  separates  the  cotton  from  the  seed  in  the 
most  complete  manner. 

But  the  fact  that  this  gin  is  now  almost  in- 
variably used  for  ginning  Sea  Island  cotton,  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  over 
every  other  machine  that  has  ever  been  invented 
for  that  purpose.  The  cotton  is  taken  from  the 
seed  witliout  apparently  breaking  the  staple  at 
all,  and  then  passes  out  between  two  rollers, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  thin  cotton  bat- 
ton,  the  width  bemg  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
rollers,  or  some  four  feet  wide,  and  as  it  comes 
out  it  rolls  out  like  a  fleece  of  wool.  In  this 
respect  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  saw  gin,  for 
while  the  latter  fills  the  air  with  dust  and  fine 
particles  of  cotton,  the  former  causes  no  dust 
whatever. 

The  horse-power  was  worked  by  two  small 
mules.  While  they  were  at  a  moderate  walk 
we  timed  the  speed  of  the  gin,  and  found  that  it 
ginned  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
lint,  or  one  thoasand  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  per 
working  day  of  im  hours. 


The  lack  of  sufficient  speed  is  the  only  objec- 
tion we  can  see  to  this  gin ;  but  the  superior  valno 
of  this  cotton  renders  this  objection  of  less  mo- 
ment, and  makes  the  actual  value  of  its  work 
more  nearly  approximate  that  of  the  commoa 
gin. 

As  Mr.  Bolkley  has  just  commenced  ginnin^y 
we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  knowing  how  buii 
crop  of  this  year  will  turn  out.  His  hands  are 
now  picking,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  frost, 
as  the  cotton  is  blooming,  boiling,  and  opening 
all  the  time.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
present  crop  had  no  rain  from  about  the  20th  of 
April  till  near  the  20th  of  August,  a  period  of 
near  four  months;  and  yet,  though  the  staple 
has  evidently  been  made  shorter  by  the  drougnty 
yet  it  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  article,  as  h 
comes  from  this  McCarthy  gin. 

The  staple  of  last  year's  crop  is  longer  bj 
probably  half  an  inch. 

We  lenm  that  Judge  Wm.  J.  Jones,  at  Vir- 
ginia Point,  has  one  of  McCarthy's  gins,  as  also 
Mrs.  Morris,  of  Clear  Creek ;  and  there  are 
probably  two  or  three  others  further  west. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  we  consider 
the  successful  performance  of  this  gin  as  remov- 
ing the  only  doubt  we  have  had  of  raising  Sea 
Island  cotton  profitably  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Texas.  We  now  entertain  no  question  that  this 
crop  will  soon  become  the  chief  staple  of  our  isl- 
and and  the  lands  bordering  on  tiie  bays,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  interior. — G<U^ 
veston  News,  Sept.  13. 


The  Messrs.  Longman  will  publish  in  Octo- 
ber a  now  work  entitled  "Dxedalus,  or  the 
Causes  and  Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek 
Sculpture,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Falkener,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archfl»> 
ological  Institutes  of  Rome  and  Berlin.  At 
the  same  time  will  appear  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,"  containing 
a  scries  of  thirty-five  essays  on  ancient  art,  by 
various  writers,  edited  by  Mr.  Falkener,  aai 
like  "  DsBdalus/'  amply  illostrated. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review,  15  Sept. 
THE  IMPERIAL  PROGRESS. 
The  French  official  who  told  the  emperor 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted,  for  the  soke  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  had  not  come  a  fortnight 
earlier,  condensed  into  one  brilliant  sentence 
the  spirit  of  all  the  addresses  which  have 
been  presented  during  the  imperial  progress. 
It  is  needless  to  criticise  the  rest.  They  are 
all  labored  attempts  to  do,  in  a  series  of  mon- 
keyish paragraphs,  that  which  the  genius  of 
the  gifted  individual  has  done  by  one  happy 
stroke.  If  these  are  not  the  depths  of  hu- 
man degradation,  where  are  the  depths  of 
human  degradation  to  be  found?  This  is 
the  sort  of  exhibition  that  brings  people  to 
their  senses.  You  may  frame  for  yourself 
theories  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  if  you 
can  only  clear  your  heart  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  and  your  head  of  the  lessons  of  expe^ 
rience.  Theories  of  enlightened  despotism 
were  framed  in  abundance  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  First  Napoleon,  and  it  was  in- 
contestably  proved,  then  as  now,  that  the 
new  and  improved  tyranny  could  not  possi- 
bly be  tyrannical,  and  especially  that  it  would 
never  waste  the  blood  and  money  of  a  peo- 
pld  in  unjustifiable  wars.  Fine  reasons  for 
abandoning  arduous  efforts  and  betraying 
the  interests  of  posterity  are  never  very  dif- 
ficult to  invent  No  doubt  the  Israelites 
convinced  themselves  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, that  common  sense,  and  duty  itself,  if 
rightly  understood,  required  them  to  return 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  But  foul  and 
grovelling  aduLition  is  a  thing  for  which  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  good  theoretic 
defence.  It  appeals  to  the  sense  like  the 
taste  of  a  bad  egg  or  the  odor  of  a  fetid 
drain.  AVe  should  like  to  see  one  of  our  im- 
perialist contemporaries  deal  with  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  their 
ingenuity.  There  are  a  few  Englishmen,  or, 
at  least,  there  were  a  short  time  since,  ready 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  France  as  the 
moral  head  of  European  civilization,  and  to 
turn  the  world  into  a  kind  of  galvanized  Ro- 
man empire,  with  Paris  for  the  centre  in- 
stead of  Rome.  Is  this  the  sort  of  moral 
perfection  to  which  the  ascendency  of  French 
intellect  is  to  bring  man  P  In  seriousness, 
here  is  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  read 
in  vain.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  world, 
not  from  rivalry,  but  in  the  general  interest 
<^  humanity,  when  a  nation  is  so  utterly 
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fallen,  to  keep  its  influence  strictly  within 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  its  moral  degrada- 
tion from  being  propagated  by  its  aggres- 
sive arms.  Wherever  the  armies  of  France 
meet  those  of  a  free  people,  or  even  of  a  less 
demoralizing  despotism,  there  is  a  Thermop- 
ylae. Fortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  Per- 
sian institutions  ultimately  to  reduce  even 
the  military  spirit  of  a  nation  to  a  level  with 
that  of  the  hosts  of  Xerxes. 

The  image  of  the  Roman  empire  naturally 
rises  in  every  mind  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
self-abasement  The  comparison  is  deeply 
true.  The  sycophancy  of  the  French  empire, 
like  that  of  the  Roman,  differs  widely  from 
the  coarse  and  primitive  adulation  of  the 
east  To  the  oriental,  a  despotic  govern- 
ment is  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  a  leader 
to  a  herd  of  animals ;  and  the  fawning  of 
the  subject  upon  his  sultan  or  emperor  is  a 
function  of  his  political  nature  which  excites 
comparatively  little  disgust  Who  is  re- 
volted when  the  title  of  brother  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  given  by  prostrate  mandarins 
to  the  emperor  of  China?  These  slaves 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  free.  The 
Roman  had  known  freedom.  The  French- 
man has  known  it  in  a  still  higher,  greater  de- 
gree. The  Roman  in  some  measure,  the 
Frenchman  in  a  gp*eater  measure,  had  seen 
the  majesty  of  European  law  before  sinking 
into  an  Oriental  subjection  to  arbitary  will. 
The  abasement  of  the  Roman,  therefore,  was 
greater  and  more  revolting  than  that  of  the 
Oriental ;  that  of  the  Frenchman  is  greater 
and  more  revolting  than  that  of  the  Roman. 
The  servility  of  the  apostate  goes  deeper  into 
the  heartand  expresses  itself  in  ranker  flat- 
tery. He  is  not  only  fawning  on  despotism, 
but  trampling  vindictively  on  the  liberty  of 
which  he  has  proved  himself  unworthy,  and 
which  has  therefore  deserted  him.  It  is  in 
politics  as  it  is  in  religion.  The  hatred  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  the  prostration  of  the  soul  be- 
fore authority  is  faint  and  imperfect  in  the  old 
Roman  CathoHc ;  it  is  in  the  convert  that  it 
reaches  the  full  pitch  of  delirious  exaltation. 
The  Roman  despotism  was  at  least  as  much 
disguised  under  the  forms  of  liberty,  and  of- 
fered in  that  respect  at  least  as  much  excuse 
for  apostates  from  liberty,  as  the  French. 
There  are  some  in  whose  eyes  sycophancy 
ceases  to  be  sycophancy  if  it  is  offered  to  an 
usurper,  not  to  an  hereditary  king.  The 
ukase  called  the  French  Constitution  pro- 
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nounces  that  the  French  despotism  is  hered- 
itary ;  and  the  emperor,  with  divine  author- 
ity over  the  future,  promises  that  under  "  his 
dynasty"  France  shall  never  degenerate. 
The  Roman  despotism  was  not,  in  theory, 
hereditary.  Some  homage  was  necessary 
to  Roman  self-respect  even  in  its  decline. 
The  eunuchs  of  the  imperial  palace  alone 
could  have  heen  induced  to  say — ^though  no 
Roman  emperor  in  his  sound  mind  would 
have  permitted  them  to  say — that  the  infant 
son  of  the  despot  was  *'  our  sole  hope  for  the 
future." 

There  is  another  element  of  repidsiveness 
in  French  servility  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Oriental,  and  was  wanting  in  the  Roman. 
The  prostration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  feet  of  immoral  power  is,  we 
apprehend,  quite  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annak  of  the  world.  Time  was  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  it  was  not  true, 
was  at  least  august — when  it  aspired  to  stand 
hy  itself  as  an  independent  spiritual  empire, 
when  it  founded  its  throne  upon  the  basis  of 
moral  allegiance,  when  it  treated  the  powers 
of  the  world  as  its  liegemen  not  as  its  pro- 
tectors, and  proudly  contrasted  its  own  di- 
vine origin  with  the  origin  of  temporal  dy- 
nasties, the  offspring  of  violence  and  fraud. 
These  lofty  pretensions,  indeed,  have  long 
since  been  buried  in  the  grave  of  Hilde- 
brand.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  enfeebled  and  endangered  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  been  compelled  to  cast  her- 
self upon  the  protection  of  the  great  Cath- 
olic monarchies,  and,  as  the  price  of  that 
protection,  to  become  their  political  tooL 
She  has  consented  to  annoint  their  tyranny 
with  the  oil  of  her  benediction,  provided 
they  would  use  the  sword  and  the  rack  to 
preserve  her  from  the  fell  approach  of  truth. 
It  was  humiliating  and  fatal  to  her  as  a  spirit- 
ual power.  Yet  it  was  not  the  lowest  depth 
of  humiliation.  Charles  V.,  Philip  IL,  Fer- 
dinand II.,  Charles  IX.,  were  at  least  sincere 
Catholics ;  and  the  Church  might  assert  with 
some  truth  that,  in  employing  their  assist- 
ance, she  was  emplopng  the  assistance  of 
her  true  sons.  But  now,  in  the  last  agony 
of  her  dissolution,  she  stoops  to  drink  a  cup 
of  fouler  shame.  It  is  at  the  feet  of  Atheism 
that  she  now  casts  herself,  imploring  it  to 
use  her  as  the  tool  of  its  ambition,  and 
promising  in  return  her  devoted,  her  abject 
service.    The  sycophant  bishops  of  France 
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and  Savoy  know  right  well  that  "  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Church,"  the  "  heir  of  Charle- 
magne," the  pope's  "dear  son  in  Jesus," 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  whenever,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  policy,  he  professes  devotion  to 
the  head  of  the  Church,  whenever  be  talks 
of  Christianity,  whenever  he  talks  of  God. 
.  They  know  right  well  that  when  M.  de  Per- 
1  signy  bows  in  public  adoration  to  the  Virgin, 
he  would  just  as  soon  be  bowing  to  an  In- 
dian idol  or  an  African  fetish.  That  power 
which  once  affected  to  soar  above  all  national 
interests  and  prejudices,  to  be  the  arbitress 
and  peacemaker  of  all  nations,  the  Church  • 
not  of  one  country  but  of  all,  now  miserably 
struggles  to  win  back  the  world,  whose  spirit- 
ual allegiance  she  has  lost,  by  enlisting  in 
her  cause,  and  pampering  with  her  unctuous 
flattery  the  military  vanity  of  the  most  ir- 
religious of  nations.  The  Virgin  becomes 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Victories  "  of  France. 
The  favor  of  the  emperor  is  solicited  by  a 
bishop  for  his  patron  saint,  Francois  de 
Sales,  on  the  ground  that  the  heart  of  that 
holy  man  was  "  so  sweet  and  so  French,^ 
A  saint  of  the  Church  claims  the  patronage 
of  the  "  gloomy  sporting  man,"  as  having 
been  an  early  friend  to  French  annexation. 
A  Roman  augur  or  flamen  prostituted  what 
he  could,  but  he  had  no  Christianity  to  pros- 
titute. And  the  ecclesiastics  that  do  these 
things  vripe  their  mouths  and  charge  the 
Church  of  England  with  being  ErastiaQ ! 
They  would  have  been  too  happy  to  canonise 
George  IV.,  if  he  would  have  turned  a  mock 
papist.  The  Bourbons  themselves  do  not 
die  more  ignobly  than  the  Church  which  once 
was  Christendom. 

The  Roman  empire  was  not  without  men 
whose  morality  refused  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  success,  and  who  persecuted,  decimated, 
excluded  from  public  life,  cherished  in  their 
privacy  the  traditions  of  a  nobler  age,  and 
sought  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  political 
action  in  the  cultivation  of  the  stoic  philos- 
ophy and  the  improvement  of  the  Roman 
law.  In  this  happier  respect,  also,  the  French 
empire  has  hitherto  presented  a  parallel  to 
the  Roman.  The  men  who  were  illustrious 
as  statesmen  and  publicists  under  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  have  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  the  contamination  of  the  sensual- 
ist despotism,  and  steadily  resisted  all  the 
allurements  and  blandishments  of  a  govern- 
ment anxious  to  give  itself  a  color  of  re* 
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spectability  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  which  but 
yesterday  waa  free.  These  men  have  even, 
like  their  Roman  prototypes,  grown  greater 
and  purer  in  their  adversity  than  they  were 
in  their  prosperous  hour.  But  an  unexpected 
and  deplorable  desertion  from  their  ranks 
has  just  occurred-  The  speech  which  an- 
nounces the  apostasy  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
will  cause  a  pang  to  all  the  most  generous 
hearts  in  France.  He  falls,  it  is  true,  under 
the  influence  of  no  vulgar  motive.  Lucre 
he  would  have  spumed ;  and  ho  has  probably 
a  soul  above  those  bribes  to  personal  vanity 
which  despots  call  honors.  He  is  seduced 
by  the  sun  of  imperial  favor  shining,  not  on 
himself,  but  on  his  favorite  principle  of  free- 
trade.  In  the  intoxication  of  his  feelings,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  liberty  of 
opinion,  by  which  all  great  principles  are 
discovered  and  recognized,  and  through 
which  they  make  their  way,  is  far  more  pre- 
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cious  than  the  artificial  triumph  of  any  one 
of  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  truth 
of  any  kind  is  dishonored,  and  that  its  cause 
is  not  advanced  but  injured,  when  it  conde- 
scends to  owe  its  ascendency  to  any  power 
but  its  own.  He  has  convinced  an  emperor, 
and  every  thing  else  is  forgotten.  We  may 
well  pardon  his  weakness  of  head  for  the 
sake  of  his  truly  benevolent  heart.  And  yet, 
is  it  certain  that  he  has  convinced  an  em- 
peror ?  In  the  address  of  the  Council-Gen- 
eral of  the  Haute  Sa6ne,  we  read,  "  Your 
majesty  has  aflSrmed  by  new  means  the  an- 
cient commercial  policy  of  France,  and  pro- 
claimed by  facts,  that  if  you  desired  that  our 
policy  should  be  prudently  progressive,  you 
desired  also  that  it  should  remain  really, 
steadily  protective"  The  italics  are  those 
of  the  council  themselves.  Was  this  address 
seen  and  approved  by  authority  before  it  was 
delivered  ?  If  so,  poor  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
Her! 


Death  of  RBUBniirDT  Pealb. — The  de- 
cease of  this  venerable  artist,  which  occurred  at 
his  re&idence  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  inst,  will  create  more  sorrow  than  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Peale  had  already  passed  the  allotted 
term  of  tinman  life,  having  reached  his  eighty- 
third  year  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  February 
A  few  months  a^^o  he  received  a  serious  accident 
while  in  Connecticut,  and  was  oblipfed  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  8toniDgton,  wlierc,  by  kind 
attention,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  i-eturn 
home.  He  was  taken  ill  last  Tuesday  night 
with  bydro-pcricardium,  or  dropsy  on  the  heart, 
and  died  at  half-past  six  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
incj. 

Mr.  Pccle  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  and 
was  tlie  son  of  Charles  Wilson  Puale,  of  the  old 
Peale's  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  &  branch  of 
which  occupied  a  building  on  Broadway,  oppo- 
«itc  the  Park.  The  larpc  collection  of  portraits 
now  in  Bamnm's  establishment  was  formed  by 
diU  Mr.  C.  W.  Peale.  The  building  in  Phila- 
delphia— near  the  site  of  the  Continental  Hotel 
— was  burned  down  several  yeai-s  since,  and  the 
principal  contents  of  Peale''s  Museum  of  this 
citv  were  long  ago  transferred  to  Mr.  Bamum. 

Bembrandt  Peale  was  born  at  the  time  when 
Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge,  and  learned 
his  profession  in  his  father's  studio  at  Pliiladcl- 
phia,  for  Peale  phre  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a 
showman,  and  had  painted  several  portraits  of 
Washington,  who,  in  1795,  sat  three  times  to 
the  son  Bembrandt,  then  but  seventeen  years 
old.  The  young  artist  was  much  frightened, 
hot  the  study  oif  Washington's  head  he  then 


made  served  as  the  basis  for  his  future  portraits 
of  this  subject.  He  subsequently  painted  there- 
from a  picture  which,  in  1832,  was  purchased 
for  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  government,  and 
placed  in  the  United  States  senate  chamber. 
Peale  continued  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death 
to  paint  pictures  of  various  kinds,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  compositions.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  his  *•  Court  of  Death,"  a  huge 
allegory  on  canvas,  which  has  been  extensively 
copied  in  engravings,  and  was  recently  exhibited 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Colton,  the  exhibitor,  hav- 
ing, it  is  said,  paid  the  artist  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  it.  Some  two  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Peale  was  eighty  years  of  age,  he  made  a  copy 
of  his  Washington  portrait,  and  this,  we  believe, 
was  his  last  artistic  labor.  Quite  recently  he 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  a  lecture  npon  the 
various  portraits,  by  Stuart  and  others,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Pealc's  early  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing men  at  the  seat  of  government  made  him 
widely  known,  and  ensured  for  his  artistic  ability 
a  large  patronage  and  remuneration.  He  enjoyed 
here  a  position  as  similar  to  that  of  a  "  court 
painter"  abroad  as  coiild  exist  under  our  form 
of  government.  He  loved  his  art,  but  found 
time  to  devote  some  attention  to  literature,  and 
in  1839  published  the  **  Portfolio  of  an  Artist," 
consisting  of  selections  from  various  authors  in 
art  matters.  Ho  also  wrote  some  fair  poetry. 
His  later  life  was  passed  in  unusual  quietude, 
surrounded  by  numerous  personal  friends  and  a 
large  family.  Ho  was  twice  married,  and  leaves 
a  widow,  children,  and  grandchildrjl^n.— iV".  Y, 
Evening  Post,  / 
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ALP-CLIMBING    AND    ITS    PERILS. 


From  The  Press,  15  Sept 
ALP-CLIMBING  AND  ITS  PKHILS. 

At  a  time  when  "Excelsior"  seems  to 
haTe  been  the  chosen  motto  of  the  flower  of 
our  English  youth,  the  discussions  on  the 
perils  of  the  "  Hautes  Alpes "  which  have 
lately  found  their  way  so  extensively  into 
the  public  prints  will  not  hare  been  without 
their  value.  Numbers  of  our  countrymen 
are  now  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes  of  the 
Riffelberg  or  the  Wengem  Alp,  or  even 
flattering  themselves  that  they  are  wooing 
successfully  health  and  vigor  in  the  stifling 
valleys  of  Interlachen,  Chamounix,  and  Zer- 
matt.  Thanks  to  Albert  Smith  and  the  Al- 
pine Club,  Switzerland  has  become  all  the 
rage  with  those  who  have  time  and  money 
at  their  disposal.  The  whole  country  is  pe- 
riodically fertilized  by  the  streams  of  a  very 
Pactolus  of  English  gold.  It  is  true  that, 
territorially,  Savoy  has  recently  become  a 
part  of  France ;  but  for  all  practical  puqjoses 
a  large  district  of  her  new  acquisition  is 
little  more  than  a  province  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  strides  over  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  the  undoubted  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. His  sturdy  form  is  the  prominent 
object  at  the  door  of  every  hotel  and  upon 
the  deck  of  every  steamboat.  He  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  a  country  where  his  su- 
premacy is  as  unquestioned  a  fait  accompli 
as  in  Hindostan  itself,  and  where  a  nation 
which  has  not  produced  a  single  eminent 
mountaineer  since  the  time  of  Saussure  is 
compelled,  per  force,  to  play  the  second 
fiddle. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that 
with  the  virtues  of  a  dominant  race  have 
been  mixed  up  a  large  measure  of  the  insou- 
ciance and  temerity  which  are  all  but  in- 
separable from  a  self-consciousness  of  supe- 
riority. As  might  be  anticipated,  too,  such 
attributes  are  apt  to  be  developed  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  other  claims  upon  our 
respect  displayed  by  their  possessors.  It  is 
not  the  tried  athlete  of  the  Alpine  Club  who 
is  discovered  in  a  hobble,  or  who  is  found 
to  have  urged  his  guides  beyond  the  point 
where  daring  ends  and  downright  reckless- 
ness begins.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  similar 
cases,  experience  only  tends  to  quicken  the 
appreciation  of  dangers  which  escape  alto- 
gether the  notice  of  the  tyro.  To  the  prac- 
tised mountaineer  the  falling  barometer  or 
the  distant  clouds  are  fraught  with  terrors 


to  which  the  raw  lad  fresh  from  Oxford  or 
the  counting-house  is  a  stranger.  The  one 
is  well  aware  that  a  mountain  may  be  ac- 
cessible to  any  stripling  to-day  which  to- 
morrow would  tax  heavily  the  powers  of  the 
best  guide  in  the  Oberland,  and  the  next 
day  would  be  wholly  unassailable  by  any 
one.  No  really  experienced  Alpine  traveller 
ever  exposes  himself  to  the  dangers  of  an 
avalanche,  or  faces  a  single  "bergschrund" 
which  can  be  avoided,  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained  that  there  is  but  a  choice  of  evils. 
Above  all,  he  will  hesitate  to  trust  implicitly 
to  his  own  judgment  when  opposed  to  that 
of  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service 
of  successive  generations  of  explorers. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflec- 
tions by  the  series  of  catas^ophcs  which 
have  of  late  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  the 
guides  of  Switzerland.  We  speak  from  ex- 
perience when  we  say  that  until  within  the 
last  two  seasons  one  solitary  incident  on  the 
Grindelwald  glacier  alone  marred  the  long 
list  of  expeditions  accomplished  without  loss 
of  life  or  limb  since  the  time  of  the  monster 
accident  upon  Mont  Blanc  seme  twenty-five 
years  ago.  To  such  a  pitch  of  perfbction 
had  precautionary  measures  been  carried, 
that  the  descent  of  an  avalanche  over  a  new 
track,  or  an  unforeseen  change  in  the 
weather,  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  con- 
tingencies against  which  it  was  impossible 
to  provide.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
to  the  neglect  of  the  time-honored  rules  are 
to  be  attributed,  humanly  speaking',  both 
the  accidents  which  have  had  so  fatal  a 
termination.  The  first  canon  of  pedestrian- 
ism  upon  the  ice-fields  consisted  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  rope  upon  slopes  of  snow 
even  of  a  moderate  declivity,  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  hidden  crevasses.  A  second  and 
hardly  less  important  law  demanded  that 
guides  and  travellers  should  alike  be  at- 
tached to  the  chain.  To  the  observance  of 
these  two  precautions  was  due,  about  eight 
years  ago,  the  safety  of  at  lea^t  two  English 
travellers  upon  a  precisely  similar  slope  to 
that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Col  du  Geant 
which  consigned  our  three  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen to  a  sudden  end.  The  ice-wall  of 
the  Strahleck  had  been  successfully  sur- 
mounted when  the  proposal  was  made  to 
abandon  the  rope  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition.  Most  fortunately  it  was  nega- 
tived by  the  two  guides,  and  to  their  ob- 
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jections  may  be  attributed  the  arrest  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  the  two  hinder- 
most  travellers.  It  was  the  absence  of 
similar  caution  on  the  part  of  his  guides 
which  compelled  the  abandonment  last  year 
of  an  unfortunate  Bussian  to  his  fate  on  the 
glaciers  which  stream  down  from  Monte 
Bosa. 

We  cordially  agree  with  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  life 
lies  exclusively  at  the  door  of  the  guides. 
A  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  has 
endeavored,  under  the  well-known  signature 
of  "  Common  Sense,  '*  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
his  strictures,  and  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
the  travellers  themselves.  We  freely  grant 
that  there  are  Englishmen  to  be  found  who 
arc  both  obstinate  and  foolhardy  enough  to 
try  the  patience  of  any  one.  But  such  in- 
dividuals are  not  the  rule  but  the  exceptions. 
At  Chamounix,  in  particular,  the  power  of 
the  guides  is  all  but  despotic  over  their  em- 
ployers. In  more  than  one  other  district 
an  excursion  if  prosecuted  in  opposition  to 
their  advice  must  be  undertaken  alone.  It 
is  simple  nonsense  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  expeditions  which  have  by 
long  experience  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  those  which  are  actuated  by  a  mere 
thirst  fbr  danger  or  notoriety.  The  enor- 
mous pay  and  liberal  provisions  "do  voy- 
age "  which  are  exacted  from  the  aspiring 
Englishman  have  as  their  equivalent  the 
degree  of  risk  which  is  shared  alike  by 
guides  and  travellers.  This,  we  regret  to 
■ay,  was  deliberately  shirked  by  the  rope 
bdng  held  by  the  former  instead  of  fastened 
round  their  waists.  The  use  of  the  all- 
important  alpenstock  was  thus  entirely  pre- 
cluded, and  the  downward  progress  condn- 
ued  until  the  guides  let  go.  To  his  honor 
be  it  spoken,  one,  and  one  alone,  proved 
£Qdthful  to  his  trust,  and  perished  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the 


error  which  he  had  boon  led  to  commit. 
But  his  devotion  serves  only  to  bring  out 
into  stronger  relief  the  misbehavior  of 
those  who,  whatever  may  be  their  private 
qualifications,  should  assuredly  never  again 
be  permitted  to  discharge  the  important 
public  function  of  guides. 

We  have  felt  it  only  right  to  make  these 
remarks  upon  a  subject  which  is  becoming 
daily  more  interesting  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. Those  who  know  how  absorbing  is  the 
love  of  adventure  will  not  wonder  at  the 
strange  attractions  with  which  imagination 
invests  a  "  virgin  peak  *'  or  the  ramifications 
of  an  untrodden  glacier.  The  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  finds  its  ap- 
propriate vent  in  the  discovery  of  new  and 
unsuspected  passes,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  feats  as  the  ascent  of  mountains 
hitherto  deemed  inaccessible.  Of  all  the  bet- 
ter known  Swiss  mountains  the  summit  of 
the  Matterhorn  alone  has  hitherto  been  un- 
trodden by  the  step  of  man.  Even  the  stu- 
pendous terraces  of  that  mighty  pile  were 
within  an  ace  of  losing  their  character  for 
inaccessibility  during  the  present  season. 
Achievements  such  as  these  must  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  insignificance  of  the  results 
attained,  but  by  the  magnitude  of  the  qual- 
ities required  to  attain  them.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  that  all  liis  best  of- 
ficers.were  made  in  the  hunting-field.  Some 
similar  fruits  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
practical  lessons  of  patience,  of  self-command, 
and  of  self-reliance  which  are  inculcated  upon 
the  successful  mountaineer.  Of  course,  a 
clear  head  and  a  steady  eye  are  the  first  quali- 
fications to  such  a  title.  To  those  who  are  un- 
certain as  to  their  possession  of  these  iudis- 
pensable  requisites  we  can  only  counsel  a  less 
ambitious  hne.  Whatever  may  be  the  esti- 
mate which  they  are  disposed  to  place  upon 
their  own  lives,  they  have  no  right  to  expose 
others  to  peril  by  their  own  incompetence  or 
assumption. 


Another  attempt  to  start  a  provincial  faoetions 
Joomal  is  about  to  be  made  at  Liverpool.  It  is 
to  be  entitled  the  Liverpool  Porcupine,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  its  projectors  will,  on  its  own  ground 
at  least,  be  a  foriniUable  rival  of  Punch.  Lon- 
doners, however,  may  be  consoled  by  tlie  reflec- 


tion that  its  principal  contributors  are  to  be  re- 
cruited in  tlie  metropolis.  They  will  include, 
we  understand,  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  John 
Hollinf^head,  H.  J.  Byron,  Frank  Taliburd, 
Edmund  Tates,  etc. 
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From  The  Salunlay  Review,  16  Sept 
THE  FRENCH  TRKATY  IN  FRANCK. 
A  VERY  few  weeks  of  careful  attention  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  the  northern  half  of 
France  would  enable  an  EngHahman  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  the  value  of  the  professions 
of  unbounded  satisfaction  which  are  manu- 
factured by  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to  the 
order  of  the  French  government.  In  all  the 
departments  lying  to  the  north  of  the  line 
of  Paris,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  is  in- 
tensely unpopular,  or  rather — ^for  French- 
men have  almost  ceased  to  criticise  their 
emperor — that  his  government  is  regarded 
as  a  terrible,  though  inevitable  and  irresisti- 
ble visitation.  It  docs  not  take  away  from 
the  significance  of  this  fact,  that  the  unpop- 
ularity wo  speak  of  is  undeserved,  and  is 
produced,  not  by  the  worst,  but  by  the  best 
parts  of  the  imperial  policy.  Against  the 
appropriation  of  Savoy,  and  the  tortuous 
diplomacy  which  has  its  field  in  Italy,  not  a 
Frenchman  can  be  found  out  of  Paris  who 
would  venture  a  word  of  complaint.  The 
aggrandizement  of  France,  would  unfortu- 
nately, be  an  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people  for  much  blacker  treachery  and  much 
more  unscrupulous  violence  than  has  in  this 
case  been  practised ;  and  it  is  quite  enough 
for  the  subjects  of  Napoleon  III.  that  a 
province  has  already  been  added  to  the  em- 
pire, and  that  something  else  is  sure  to  be 
picked  up  *among  the  confusions  of  Italian 
revolution.  But  about  the  general  detesta- 
tion with  which  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
England  is  regarded  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  is  any  useful  object 
served  by  the  habit  which  English  newspa- 
pers have  fallen  into  of  denying  or  glossing 
over  this  disfavor,  either  through  a  convic- 
tion that  it  is  undeserved,  or  through  zeal 
for  the  reputation  of  free  trade.  It  is  almost 
amusing  to  observe  the  simplicity  of  the 
view  which  is  generally  taken  of  the  treaty. 
That  it  was  a  bribe  to  England  is  assumed 
to  be  a  point  too  clear  for  discussion,  and 
the  preponderating  belief  is,  that  it  was  the 
price  received  by  this  country  for  its  ac- 
quiescence in  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and 
probably  in  some  further  acquisitions.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  it  is  now  tolerably  no- 
torious that  England  has  not  concurred  in 
the  appropriation  of  Savoy,  there  is  addi- 
tional bitterness  in  the  reflection,  either  that 
England  is  treating  France  with  her  usual 


perfidious  ingratitude,  or  that  the  policy  of 
the  emperor  has  entirely  miscarried. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  discontent 
of  a  large  part  of  France  with  the  great  ex- 
periment which  is  beginning  to  be  tried. 
One  very  intelligible  reason  is,  the  certainty 
that  the  period  of  transition  from  protecdmi 
to  free-trade  must  prove  a  season  of  much 
more  perplexity  and  distress  than  the  analo- 
gous period  in  England.  The  very  badness 
of  the  system  under  which  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  France  have  been  developed, 
renders  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  pass 
otherwise  than  by  an  abrupt  leap  from  the 
old  principles  to  the  new  ones.  So  unreal 
and  artificial  are  several  of  the  French  man- 
ufactures, that  those  engaged  in  them  haTC 
never  had  the  spirit  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
commonest  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
this  century  and  the  last.  Nor  are  these  en- 
terprises in  their  infiEincy  merely  so  far  as 
regards  the  processes  employed  in  manufac- 
ture ;  they  are  equally  primitive  in  their  dis- 
tribution of  labor.  It  is  a  circumstance  litUe 
known  in  England,  that  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  Normandy  and  Alsace,  and  in 
a  less  degree  those  of  the  extreme  north  of 
France,  are  not  so  much  seats  of  manufac- 
ture as  centres  and  depdts  of  an  industry 
which  is  difiused  over  the  whole  surrounding 
department.  Only  a  part  of  the  cotton- 
prints,  muslins,  and  cloths  are  the  fabric  c^ 
steam  and  iron  in  the  towns ;  a  large  part — 
and  sometimes  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant part — are  produced  by  hand-labor  in 
the  villages,  where  almost  every  cottage  has 
its  loom,  its  frame,  or  its  wheel.  Nothing 
testifies  more  completely  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  and  backwardness  of  the  system  of  pro- 
duction hitherto  maintained  in  France  than 
its  dependence  on  the  rudest  forms  of  me- 
chanical labor.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  healthiest  state  of  relations  between  the 
separate  labor  of  individuals  and  the  com- 
bined labor  of  men  in  manufactories  is  that 
in  which  nothing  but  the  finest  and  rarest  of 
fabrics  are  produced  by  the  human  hand, 
while  all  the  commoner  and  cheaper  stufis 
are  thrown  oflf  by  millions  of  yards  in  colos- 
sal factories,  served  by  hundreds  of  disd- 
plined  operatives.  But  in  the  north,  east, 
and  west  of  France  it  is  precisely  the  cheap- 
est fabrics  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
hand-loom.  The  cotton  prints,  so  paltry  to 
English  eyes,  which  are  worn  by  the  French 
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peasant  woman  or  the  Parisian  grisette, 
como  nearly  exclusively  from  small  Norman 
and  Alsadan  villages.  Of  course,  the  labor 
which  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by  them 
will  henceforth  remain  idle,  unless  some  ex- 
pansion of  manufacture  in  the  cities  should 
tempt  the  rural  cidsens  to  leave  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  modes  of  pro- 
duction requiring  great  organization  and  ex- 
tensive combination.  Here,  however,  we 
come  upon  the  source  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty with  which  French  labor  has  to  struggle 
in  making  its  way  over  a  crisis  like  the  pres- 
ent. The  peasants  who  surround  the  manu- 
facturing cities  are  agricultural  laborers  as 
well  as  spinners  and  weavers,  and  moreover, 
far  the  largest  part  of  them  are  proprietors  of 
small  patches  of  land.  The  opinion  of  those 
who  know  them  best  is,  that  if  they  are 
compelled  to  give  up  the  hand-loom,  they 
will  simply  trust  for  support  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  little  fields,  and  encounter  year 
after  year  of  slow  starvation  rather  than 
migrate  to  the  city.  The  immense  wages 
paid  to  operatives  in  the  north  of  England, 
since  the  establishment  of  free-trade,  have 
^Euled  to  attract  any  adequate  number  of  la- 
boring men  from  their  one-roomed  cottage 
and  their  eight  shillings  a  week  in  the  south- 
em  counties,  and  yet,  compared  with  the 
stay-at-home  French  peasant,  the  English 
farm-laborer  is  a  restless  and  erratic  nomad. 
The  alarm  of  the  French  manufacturing 
interests  is  the  greater  from  the  want  of  any 
knowledge  which  may  teach  them  that  aug- 
mented wealth  and  a  more  stirring  activity 
must  necessarily,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  imperial  policy.  People  who  are 
aware  that  some  of  the  most  instructive 
treatises  on  political  economy,  and  certainly 
the  one  brilliant  book  on  that  subject,  have 
been  written  by  Frenchmen,  can  never  be 
prepared  for  the  absolute  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomical truth  which  characterizes  the  whole 
of  French  society,  except  a  small  circle  in 
Paris.  There  is  not  even  in  France  that 
vague  appreciation  of  the  true  laws  of  trade, 
finance,  and  production  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  popular  mind  in  England 
ever  since  Adam  Smith  wrote.  The  tone  of 
thought  in  France  is,  in  /act,  intensely  sen- 
timental, and  the  sentiments  in  favor  are 
exactly  those  which  are  fatal,  except  in  minds 
of  great  strength,  to  the  understanding  of  an 
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economical  proposition.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
much  in  the  French  character  which  has  no 
affinity  to  sentimentalism,  but  it  need  not 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  Englishmen,  that 
people  who  are  excessively  materialistic  in 
their  practice  should  be  extravagantly  senti- 
mental in  their  language  and  theories,  for 
this  is  a  phenomenon  which  constantly  shows 
itself  among  ourselves  in  the  world  of  art  and 
of  art-criticism.  Frenchmen,  in  truth,  are 
almost  as  jealous  of  sentimental  phrases  as  are 
Englishmen  of  religious  dogmas ;  so  that  any 
one  who  should  deny  in  France  that  the  main- 
spring of  human  society  is  universal  benevo- 
lence would  be  looked  upon  in  the  sort  of 
light  in  which  Mr.  Maurice  is  regarded,  for 
a  somewhat  opposite  reason,  by  a  certain 
class  of  English  theologians.  Indeed,  a 
Frenchman  will  frequently  forgive  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  to  the  author  of  a  sounding 
sentiment,  just  as  there  are  persons  on  this 
side  the  Channel  who  would  pardon  all  the 
vices  of  Iscariot  in  one  whom  they  believed 
to  have  rightly  interpreted  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul.  The  one  unanswerable  reason  as- 
signed by  M.  Louis  Blanc  for  supposing  that 
there  must  be  some  way  or  other  of  explain- 
ing away  Robespierre's  apparent  criminality 
is,  that  he  once  said  something  extremely 
benevolent  about  the  hardship  of  being  poor. 
To  minds  so  constituted,  there  is  scarcely 
any  use  in  presenting  the  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  political  economy — that  the  great 
majority  of  men  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances will  prefer  a  greater  material  gain 
to  a  smaller ;  and  that  a  science  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes  can  be 
constructed  on  the  assumption  of  this  prefer- 
ence. Like  Mr.  Ruskin,  they  are  so  fright- 
ened by  the  very  look  of  these  propositions 
that  they  never  venture  close  enough  to  see 
what  they  actually  mean ;  and  indeed  Mr. 
Ruskin's  recent  papers,  which  strike  an  Eng- 
lishman as  a  tissue  of  impertinent  paradoxes, 
would  only  be  vapid  and  familiar  common- 
place in  France.  Nor  is  it  only  with  this 
fundamental  doctrine  that  French  sentiment 
is  at  open  war.  There  are  several  phenomena 
in  French  society  which  make  it  astonishing 
that  the  great  law  of  Malthus  should  there 
be  considered  as  monstrous  and  wicked ;  but 
true  it  is,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  long  since  re- 
marked, that  the  Malthusian  doctrines  are 
even  more  bitterly  reviled  in  France  thfji  in 
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England ;  and  yet  without  the  fullest  appre- 
ciation of  them  there  can  be  no  political  econ- 
omist. 

The  subject  of  thought  \i'hich  in  France 
occupies  the  place  of  political  economy  in 
England  is  the  pretended  science  of  admin- 
istration. The  duties  and  attributes  of  gov- 
ernments are  studied  with  the  same  attention 
which  we  bestow  on  the  actions- and  mutual 
relations  of  individuals;  and  the  residt  is 
that  trade  and  manufacture  are  regarded  in 
the  two  countries    from  exactly  opposite 


points  of  view.  It  is  the  secret  belief  of  oil 
Frenchmen  but  a  few,  that  government  can 
accomplish  all  that  sentiment  suggests ;  and 
Socialism  is  only  this  conviction  carried  to 
its  furthest  consequences.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  emperor,  for  having 
adopted  the  policy  of  letting  commercial 
transactions  take  their  course,  is  r^arded 
as  having  abdicated  the  most  sacred  of  his 
duties,  as  a  priest  who  has  burned  his  mass- 
book,  or  a  soldier  who  has  run  away  from 
the  field. 


The  Soez  Canal. — ^M.  Ferdinand  do  Les- 
seps  ims  written  the  following  letter,  dated  Paris 
August  31,  in  reply  to  the  recent  remarks  of 
Loi^  Pulmcrston  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal 
project : — 

"  His  lordship's  allegations  refer  to  three  or- 
ders of  facts  perfectly*  distinct,  but  to  which  he 
has  given  a  connection  which  does  not  exist. 
First,  Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  a  certain 
number  of  shares  were  set  down  to  tho  viceroy 
of  Egypt  without  his  highness'  knowledge  or 
consent.  That  affirmation  is  erroneous  in  every 
respect.  To  prove  this  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  re- 
call the  terms  of  the  report  which  I  presented  at 
the  general  meeting  of  tho  shareholders  on  tho 
15th  of  May.  After  having  stated  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  transaction,  I  said  :  '  We  came  to 
an  understanding  with  tho  viceroy  that  ho  should 
take  definitively  to  his  account  tho  shares  re- 
served to  foreign  bankers  who  from  circum- 
stances had  been  pi*e vented  from  fulfilling  their 
engagements.'  Not  only  did  the  announcement 
of  that  fact  not  draw  fortli  any  objection  from 
the  government  of  his  hi^rliness,  but,  during  the 
stay  I  recently  made  in  Egypt,  the  convention 
on  this  subject  between  his  highness  and  myself 
was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  tho  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment. Secondly,  Lord  Palmerston  has  pro- 
tended that  the  works  already  executed  demon- 
strate tho  impossibility  of  making  tho  canal 
without  an  expense  of  monev  and  time  which 
no  company  can  supnort.  It  is  tho  contrary 
which  is  the'  truth.  1  ho  experience  wo  have  al- 
ready obtained  docs  not  permit  a  doubt  to  bo  en- 
tertained that  tho  maritime  canal  of  Suez  will  bo 
opened  to  navigation  within  a  period  much 
shorter  and  at  an  expense  much  less  considera- 
ble than  tlio  international  co.nmission  of  engi- 
neers had  estimated.  I  maintain  on  this  point 
all  the  explanations  which  I  gave  in  my  report 
to  tho  general  meeting  All  tho  hopes  I  then 
expressed  have  received  fresh  coufirmation  from 


the  works  which  have  since  been  executed. 
Thirdly,  Lord  Palmerston  has  endeavored  to 
represent  the  loan  which  his  highness  has  jiL^t 
concluded  with  a  notable  and  honorable  financier 
of  Paris  as  having  been  rendered  necessary  by 
his  sobscription  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Sacs 
Canal.  This  is.  not  tho  ease.  Tho  finances  of 
Egypt  ore  most  prosperous,  and  the  revenue  of 
tho  state  for  a  single  year  greatly  exceeds  tfte 
amount  of  tho  whole  debt.  By  means  of  tho 
loan  which  hisighnes  hs  has  obtained  on  such  ad- 
vantageous conditions  as  prove  tho  confidence  of 
capitalists,  tho  viceroy  proposes  to  pay  off  com- 
pletely tho  present  debt,  which  bears  a  much 
more  onerous  interest  than  that  of  tho  loan  juU 
contracted.  His  government  has,  tlicretorr, 
purely  and  simply  effected  a  good  operation, 
which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  will  contrib- 
ute to  place  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
in  equilibrium.  Such  is  a  sincere  and  perfectly 
correct  account  of  tho  situation  of  oureuteipnsc, 
which  never  presented  better  guarantees  ot  suc- 
cess. The  language  of  Lord  Palmerston  will 
not  surprise  those  who  know  tho  inveterate  ma- 
levolence of  his  lordship  to  tlte  company  of  the 
Suez  Cimal.  For  my  part,  I  should  nc\xr  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out  his  lordship*s 
erroneous  allegations,  were  it  not  that  tho  board 
of  directors  had  seen  in  them  an  intention  to  in- 
jure the  credit  of  tho  company,  and  had  oon- 
sidered  it  a  duty  to  have  a  reply  given." 


Ives,  the  sculptor,  returns  to  Home  this  week. 
He  has  resided  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  and  re* 
turns  with  no  other  idea  tluin  of  finding  a  per- 
manent residence  there. 


Mrs.  Georob  M.  rukSDKRS,  formerly  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  bat  now  a  resident  of  Bo>ton, 
is  reported  to  have  written  '*  Tho  Ebony  Idol." 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
MARKHAM'S  RKVEKGE. 
*'  CoDseqoonces   are   nnpitying.''—  Gbobge 
Klliot. 

chapteb  i. 

'^Claba's  sister  in  India!"  muttered 
Markham. 

"That's  Colonel  Vincent's  wife!"  ex- 
claimed his  companion.  "Isn't  she  hand- 
some? Everjhody's  mad  about  her.  But 
-what's  the  matter,  Markham  P  you  posi- 
tively shiver  in  this  fiery  furnace.  Ague,  my 
boy?" 

**  No,  it's  constitutionaL" 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  P  " 

".After  this  dance.  You  find  a  partner ; 
I'll  sit  down." 

The  scene  was  quite  novel  to  Markham. 
An  English  ball  with  oriental  accessories  j 
active  dancing  beneath  the  flap  of  the  pun- 
kas, to  the  music  of  a  regimental-band  of 
natives,  native  servants  flitting  about,  two 
or  three  native  gentlemen  in  rich  costumes, 
with  an  affectation  of  European  manners 
on  the  surface,  and  oriental  depreciation  of 
women  in  their  sensual  souls,  gazing  in 
wonderment  at  the  activity  of  the  dancers. 
But  the  scene  which  was  called  up  in  Mark- 
ham's  mind  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
was  far  away  in  England  six  years  back.  A 
simimcr  moon  shining  through  poplars; 
which  shadowed  a  garden-walk ;  heavy  jes- 
samine and  sickly  in  the  sultry  evening,  Uien 
the  lightest  footsteps,  but  quite  aud^le  to 
his  anxious  ears-^>romises,  and  vows  and 
passionate  utterance,  sorrow  in  the  present, 
but  hope  in  the  future,  and  then  the  inter- 
view sternly  broken  in  upon  with  angry 
words. 

"Now,  Markham,  come  and  be  intro- 
duced." 

**  Thank  you,  some  other  time." 

"  But  I've  asked  her,  and  she  says  she 
will  be  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

Markham  was  forced  to  acquiesce. 

There  was  a  circle  of  admims  around  the 
queen  of  the  balL 

"Wlio's  that  native?"  exclaimed  Mark- 
bam  to  his  companion.  **  I'd  fell  a  man  to 
the  ground  who  stared  at  a  woman  like  that" 

"  Bless  you,  that's  the  Rajah  of  — ,  he's 
the  best  fellow  hi  the  world— gives  such  jolly 
himting  parties ;  quite  a  marvel  in  the  way 
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of  civilization ;  he  reads  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
knows  Tom  Moore  by  heart." 

"  But  his  cursed  stare  ?  " 

"Pooh!  it's  the  way  these  chaps  have. 
Nobody's  speaking  to  her  now.  Come 
alonff." 

"  Mr.  Markham— Mrs.  Vincent." 

He  stood  before  her  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, but  she  was  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  his  name  must  have  escaped  her  when 
the  introduction  was  requested. 

"  This  is  unexpected, — an  old  friend ! " 
she  exclaimed.  Then  in  a  whisper,  '*  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Markham,  notwithstanding  the 
past— colonel,  an  old  friend  from  England ! " 
and  she  introduced  Markham  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Mr.  Markham  !  "  said  the  colonel.    "  I 

have  much  honor — ^the  engineer  of  the 

Line?" 

"The  same,  sir." 

The  colonel  dabbled  in  speculation ;  the 
colonel  was  delighted  to  make  Markham's 
acquaintance ;  his  poor  house  was  at  Mark- 
ham's  service  while  he  remained  at  the  sta- 
tion. The  colonel  drew  Markham  out  of 
the  circle  to  have  some  special  conversation 
on  railway  topics  i  the  circle  closed  again  to 
listen  to  Mrs.  Vincent's  brilliant  sallies  and 
repartee,  but  she  had  become  silent  and  pen- 
sive. 

When  she  had  heard  of  Markham  last, 
Markham  had  gone  to  Canada.  Why  in  the 
countless  chances  of  life  should  he  and  she 
meet  at  this  time  in  India  ?  AVhy  should 
the  error  of  her  life  have  been  thus  brought 
vividly  before  her  P  Was  this  a  monition 
to  repentance  ?  Yet  why  repentance  at  this 
particular  season  ? — repentance  timing  itself 
with  the  newest  valse  from  England  and  tho 
whirl  of  the  dancers.  How  the  heaviness 
and  depression  of  the  mind  darkens  passing 
events !  The  vague  rumors  of  that  dreadful 
affair  at  Meerut — ^was  that  merely  nn  iso- 
lated occurrence  arising  out  of  special  cir- 
cumstances P  The  colonel  said  so, — ^the  col- 
onel and  all  the  officers  were  frilly  confident 
in  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  regiment, 
she  bad  believed  them  implicitly ;  but  now 
her  mind  was  filled  with  terrible  doubt. 
What  if  these  natives  should  prove  utterly 
false  ?  Why  she  and  all  around  her  wero 
treading  on  smouldering  fire.  She  must 
speak  to  the  colonel;  where  was  he?    She 
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raised  her  eyes,  the  circle  which  had  been 
round  her  gradually  dispersed,  aD,  save  one, 
that  Rajah  of .  She  was  perfectly  ac- 
customed to  that  repulsive  mystery  of  expres- 
sion which  marks  the  oriental  type;  but 
when  his  eyes  chanced  to  meet  hers,  there 
was  something  so  terribly  repulsive  in  the 
gaze  that  she  trembled  and  turned  pale,  in 
another  moment  deep  crimson  mantled  her 
countenance ;  she  left  her  seat  and  hurried 
to  the  colonel  who  was  still  standing  talking 
to  Markham.  Placing  her  arm  in  his,  she 
whispered : — 

"  Let  us  go  home  now.*' 

"  It's  early  yet,  my  love." 

The  colonel  was  deep  in  the  share-market, 
and  anxious  for  further  conversation  with 
Markham. 

"  But  I  don't  feel  quite  well,  pray  come. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Markham,  we  shall  meet 
again  soon." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  colonel, "  Mr.  Mark- 
ham has  promised  to  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row." 

Markham  bowed. 

"  To-morrow ! " 

As  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  so  it 
was  at  many  of  those  stations  in  India,  ^j^e 
sun  rose  on  the  ordered  strength  of  human 
system,  and  behold !  all  that  men  trusted  in 
and  clung  to,  shrunk  in  a  moment  from  their 
grasp. 

They  did  meet  again  very  soon,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent and  Markham — a  speedy  transition  from 
the  amenities  of  society  to  grim  strife  for 
life  and  death— dragged  from  her  own  home ; 
but  he  had  rescued  her,  driven  her— clinging 
desperately  to  him — through  a  hundred  dan- 
gers. 

Whither  now  P  Bewildered  by  unknown 
roads,  beneath  a  burning  sun  and  fiery  gasts 
of  parching  wind,  the  hard-held  rein  growing 
looser  and  looser  in  the  hand.  Still  she  kept 
urging  him  to  hurry  on — on,  from  a  fear 
worse  than  death  that  possessed  her  soul. 

But  the  brave  horse,  wounded  and  worn 
out,  fell  at  last. 

This  flight  from  the  land  of  death,  so  ter- 
ribly real,  yet  growing  more  and  more  into 
the  semblance  of  a  frightful  dream-^the 
clogged  effort  to  escape,  and  the  sense  of  an 
irresistible  doom  creeping  slowly  onwards. 

There  was  a  native  hut  near  the  road.  It 
appeared  tenantless.  He  half  carried  her — 
half  dragged  her  to  it.    The  place  was  quite 


bare,  save  some  rough  planking  at  one  end 
which  formed  a  rude  couch.  It  afforded 
shelter  from  the  sun,  not  from  the  heat,  still 
it  gave  them  breathing-time. 

Oh,  that  fearful  heat !  though  she  had  lived 
three  years  in  India,  she  never  before  felt  its 
full  force  untempered  by  the  appliances  of 
man. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  while.  Profound  si- 
lence reigned  around  them — silence  more 
awful  than  the  din  and  clamor  from  which 
they  had  fled.  Inaction  more  terrible  than 
the  sharp  struggle  that  had  saved  them 
from  death.  Inaction,  which  allowed  the 
mind  to  realize  silence — as  it  were  Heaven 
hushed  for  a  last  confession  and  prayer* 

The  thances  were  terribly  against  escape. 
Markham  saw  that  clearly,  and  yet  even  to 
surprise,  he  had  never  in  his  life  known  hit 
mind  more  perfectly  composed  and  capable 
of  exact  thought.  He  was  constitutionally 
brave,  and  his  mental  powers  were  never 
fully  developed  until  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  difficulty.  Far  different  her  condition. 
Her  husband  had  just  fallen  in  his  brave  at- 
tempt to  appeal  to  the  men,  but  in  the  terror 
of  the  present  there  was  no  room  for  that 
sorrow  in  her  mind.  Life  or  death  ?  Life, 
was  to  frdl  alive  into  the  rebels'  hands; 
death,  was  to  die  unforgiven  by  those  she 
had  wronged  most. 

"Markham,  have  you  any  ammunition 
left?" 

"  We  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  resistance 
against  numbers,"  he  replied  quietly. 

"  But  the  ammunition  P  " 

'*  Only  one  barrel  loaded !  If  more  than 
three  attack  us  I  have  determined  to  throw 
the  pistol  away.  Perhaps  I  shotdd  act  dif- 
ferently were  I  alone ;  but  it  would  only  ex- 
asperate them  against  you." 

"  One  barrel  loaded ! "  she  murmured — 
then  was  silent  A  terrible  resolution  wai 
forming  in  her  mind. 

She  looked  steadfastly  at  him.  "  Is  there 
any  hope  of  escape,  Markham  ?  " 

**  Very  little  hope,  if  we  are  pursued." 

"  How  calm  you  are,  Markham — I'm — " 

"  Do  you  think  my  life  has  been  so  very 
happy,  Pauline,  that  I  should  be  quite  un- 
nerved by  the  approach  of  death  ?  " 

"  Does  that  old  affection  for  my  sister 
linger  yetP  I  fancied  yon  were  so  ambi- 
tious." 

"  It  formed  the  very  base  of  my  ambition. 
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I  haye  worked  since,  because  there  is  a  sense 
of  power  in  me  which  urges  me  on,  but  I 
have  worked  careless  of  reward  and  honor.'' 

•*  Can  you  forgive  her,  Markham  ?  " 

<«  I  have  forgiven  her  since  I  entered  this 
liut" 

"O  Markham,  at  this  last  hour,  can 
you  forgive  me  alsoP''  She  flung  herself 
at  his  fe»t.  '*  I  induced  her  to  marry  that 
man." 

"  You  had  every  right,  as  her  sister,  fairly 
to  advise.    The  blame  was  hers  in  yielding." 

"Markham,  the  blame  was  mine — I  de- 
ceived her — ^kill  me,  but  I  must  speak  now. 
I  was  horribly  tempted.  Our  ikmily  was 
very  poor  for  the  station  we  held.  That  rich 
man  loved  her,  and  if  she  married  him,  it 
opened  a  path  of  affluence  to  us  alL  And 
you  were  poor  and  unknown  then.  My  fa- 
ther was  fearfully  involved — ^but  God  forbid ! 
I  should  try  to  hide  my  guilt.  I  was  cursed 
with  the  thirst  for  affluence  and  worldly  po- 
sition." 

"  But  those  letters  I  wrote  her — they  were 
placed  in  a  secret  spot  known  to  us  alone." 

"  Markham — I  tracked  her  there — oh, 
mercy ! — " 

An  exulting  yell  outside  showed  that  the 
pursuers  had  discovered  the  buggy  and  dead 
horse. 

She  fell  back  terror-stricken,  but  he  drew 
her  forward,  holding  her  in  the  grasp  of  a 
vice. 

*'  Quick  with  your  confession ! " 

"  I  took  the  letters  away  one  by  one— we 
urged  her  to  consent  to  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Manson — " 

"  WeUP^ 

"  But  she  refused  steadfastly.  At  last  she 
did  find  a  letter  there—" 

"  My  letter  P  " 

"  No — a  letter  from  you  which  said  the 
engagement  must  cease." 

He  let  her  fall  from  his  grasp.  The  calm 
of  his  soul  was  gone.  "  My  Ood !  to  die 
now,  and  for  Clara  never  to  know  the  truth." 

Terror  at  the  approaching  danger  over- 
came all  her  other  feelings.  Fascinated, 
she  crawled  up  to  the  window  of  the  hovel, 
and  gazed  out.  She  saw,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance, the  expression  on  that  countenance 
which  had  caused  her  such  horror  the  night 
before.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  their  ref- 
uge would  be  discovered. 

**  I  dare  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  Mark- 
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ham,  but  grant  me  one  prayer.  Life  to  me 
is  more  frightful  than  death.  When  they 
I  come  " — she  pointed  significantly  to  the  re- 
volver. "  I  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life ; 
my  own  hand  might  fail  me  at  the  last." 

He  was  silent. 

"  As  you  hope  for  salvation  hereafler !" 

"What,  take  vengeance  with  my  own 
hand?" 

"  No,  Markham,  the  act  would  be  the  to- 
ken of  your  forgiveness.  Swear!"  she  cried, 
in  an  agony  of  supplication,  "  and  then  I 
can  pray  in  peace." 

"  I  swear ! "  said  Markham. 

It  was  a  terrible  effort,  but  he  conquered 
in  the  end,  and  he  spoke  the  full  truth  and 
purpose  of  his  heart,  when  he  uttered  in  a 
low,  firm  tone,  "  Pauline,  I  forgive  you." 

She  raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  and 
pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips.  "  Then  God 
will  forgive  me,  I  am  absolved  from  my  guilt. 
I  can  die  in  peace."  She  bent  her  head 
again  in  prayer. 

Markham  had  become  quite  calm  again. 
He  carefully  examined  the  loaded  baiTel: 
with  a  firm  hand  he  raised  the  hammer  and 
gently  lowered  it,  so  as  to  press  the  cap  more 
securely  on  the  nipple. 

And  they  waited  the  end  in  peace. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  You  have  forgiven  me,  Markham  ?  " 

The  coast  of  England  was  in  sight.  From 
the  time  they  left  that  hovel,  rescued  by  a 
body  of  irregular  cavalry,  through  their  slow 
and  dangerous  journey  down  to  Calcutta — 
through  all  the  dull  monotony  of  the  long 
sea  voyage — he  had  never  referred  to  her 
confession.  It  was  this  silence  which  op- 
pressed her ;  it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  endurable  to  have  talked  upon  the  sub- 
ject. She  often  tried  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion up  to  the  point,  but  he  invariably  turned 
it  off,  and  until  the  present  moment  she  had 
not  found  courage  to  approach  it  directly. 

Yet  she  knew  full  well  what  he  felt. 

In  long  watchings  beside  his  bed,  through 
that  dangerous  fever  which  he  had  at  Cal- 
cutta— she  had  often  heard  him,  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  delirium,  cry  her  sister's  name, 
till  the  word  smote  her  like  a  sharp  sword. 
One  evening,  as  she  stood  before  him,  he 
had  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  gazing  wildly 
in  her  face,  and  clasping  her  hands  with  his 
burning  grasp,  he  bad  uttered  in  incoherent 
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irords  his  joy  tliat  Clara  had  come  back  to 
him  at  last. 

This  was  the  violent  upheaving  of  nature 
pouring  forth  the  deep  feelings  of  the  heart 
like  molten  lava ;  but  with  returning  strength 
came  proud  endurance,  beneath  which  those 
feelings  were  hidden  away. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  and  watch  him  in 
his  fitful  sleep.  She  knew  he  must  always 
hate  her,  yet  she  liked  to  feel  that  he  rested 
in  her  power  as  a  helpless  child.  The  vital 
energy  was  wasted  from  his  face  j  the  strong 
arm  she  had  clung  to  in  that  terrible  flight 
was  very  weak  and  purposeless ;  the  hands 
were  nerveless  which  had  freed  her  from 
the  ruffian's  grasp ; — and  yet  he  looked  so 
noble  in  his  weakness. 

What  was  this  feeling  at  her  heart  ? 

Was  it  conscience  prompting  her  to  make 
the  fullest  reparation  for  the  past  ? 

She  felt  that  was  not  the  true  reply  5  and 
then  she  would  start  in  terror  from  his  bed- 
eidc.  The  thought  was  so  fearful.  What 
if  love  should  be  his  own  avenger  P 

The  principle  her  needy  parents  had  taught 
her  in  her  youth — that  love  was  a  fiction, 
marriage  a  result  of  worldly  calculation — 
was  gi'owing  into  an  utter  falsehood.  It  had 
all  seemed  very  true  when  she  made  the 
excellent  match  which  had  been  so  cleverly 
devised  for  her,  and  she  had  lived  quite  con- 
tentedly in  the  enjoyment  of  her  wealth  and 
worldly  position. 

Yet  surely,  there  remained  to  her  the  sor- 
rowful recollection  of  that  brave  husband, 
who  died  a  noble  death,  which  might  deliver 
her  from  this  fatal  fascination.  She  strove 
to  love  him  dead  as  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  loving  him  when  living. 

Then  she  forgot  his  soldier's  habit  of  stem- 
nnss ;  forgot  that  no  real  sympathy  had  ever 
existed  between  them,  and  dwelt  only  on  his 
kind  indulgence,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her  as  upon  a  child,  magnifying  it  to 
the  utmost.  Yet,  after  all,  they  twain  were 
only  parties  to  a  contract,  beauty  for  wealth. 
She  had  acted  her  part  faithMly  as  a  wife, 
but  her  heart  had  never  been  asked,  and 
never  been  given.  There  was  no  deliver- 
ance for  her  in  all  this.  The  feeling  which 
wrestled  with  her  was  love,^fir8t  love, — 
with  all  its  intensity,  first  love,  to  be  met 
with  shuddering  and  endured  with  sorrow. 
It  was  her  sister's  name  which  stole  from  his 
unconscious  lips  as  she  smoothed  his  piUow 
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with  trembling  hands,  and  drew  aside  tbff 
ruffled  hair  from  his  burning  brow. 

But  she  had  saved  his  life !  there  was  coai- 
fort  in  that.  The  doctors  all  said  that  her 
careful  nursing  had  availed  more  than  their 
skill ;  in  truth,  they  marvelled  at  the  way 
she  had,  as  it  were,  instinctively  felt  the 
slightest  changes  in  his  condition.  At  last 
they  said,  the  sea  voyage,  at  all  hazard,  was 
the  only  hope  of  saving  him.  It  lightened 
her  heart  for  the  moment,  to  lavish  every 
comfort  that  money  could  procure  in  the  fit- 
ting up  of  his  cabin.  He  was  carried  oa 
board  on  a  couch,  too  weak  to  know  of  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made. 

There  was  a  change  for  the  better  from 
the  first  day  of  his  being  at  sea ;  yet  his 
progress  towards  recovery  was  very  slow. 
In  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  was  glad  at 
this ;  for  the  more  service  she  could  render, 
the  more  the  load  on  her  soul  was  eased ;  it 
likewise  prolonged  her  privilege  to  be  near 
him,  for  she  felt,  when  he  was  fully  recov- 
ered, that  the  past  must  be  an  everlasting 
bar  between  them.  She  felt  convinced  of 
this,  yet  she  hoped  against  her  conviction ; 
— saddest  logic ! 

He  had  not  entirely  recovered  his  strength: 
his  cheeks  were  still  thin  and  pale.  She* 
knew  it  was  only  the  golden  rose  of  the  set- 
ting sun  which  flushed  his  face,  as  he  sat 
near  the  bulwark,  gazing  on  the  last  sunset 
of  their  voyage.  She  might  justly  claim  her 
right  of  care  a  little  longer ;  he  had  no 
friends  near  Liverpool.  He  must  remain  at 
her  sister's  house  until  his  health  was  quite 
restored.  She  was  too  blind  to  see  that  she 
had  no  right  to  take  him  to  her  sister's 
home.  It  was  the  only  means  she  possessed 
of  retaining  him  near  her. 

"  The  captain  tells  me  we  shall  be  at  Liv- 
erpool early  to-morrow,"  said  she,  address- 
ing him  timidly.  Then  the  set  words, 
thought  of  so  long  before,  escaped  her  at 
the  moment ;  she  could  only  add,  abruptly, 

'*  You  have  forgiven  me,  Markham  ?  " 

At  her  last  words  he  turned  tcom  the  sun- 
set, and  looked  earnestly  in  her  face. 

"I  have  forgiven  you," he* said,  compas- 
sionately. '*  I  fear  your  greatest  effort  will 
be  to  forgive  yourseli" 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  that" 

**  I  am  bound  in  deep  gratitude  to  you, 
Pauline,  for  your  devoted  care—" 

"  Not  bound  to  me  ;  you  have  saved  my 
life!" 
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**Ay;  that  was  but  a  chance  —  quick, 
thoughtless  work.  I  should  hare  acted  in 
the  same  way  had  any  one  else  been  in  your 
place.** 

*•  But  your  noble  forgiveness—" 

He  did  not  appear  to  heed  her  words. 
••You  must  let  me  say,  Pauline,  that  I  am 
bound  to  you  in  gratitude,  and  I  would  do 
all  I  could  to  help  you  in  this  sorrow ;  but  I 
know  we  can  only  forgive  ourselves  when 
Ood,  in  his  mercy,  allows  us  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  past" 

*'Markham,  I  am  very  rich;  set  me  to 
any  task  of  doing  good." 

**  I  shall  only  demand  one  act  from  you. 
You  will  tell  your  sister  P  " 

8he  was  utterly  cast  down.  *She  had 
feared  he  would  demand  this  of  her.  She 
could  bear  for  him  to  know  her  guilt,  but  for 
another  to  know  it — ^why,  the  knowledge  in 
his  mind  that  another  utterly  despised  her 
would  inevitably  lower  her  still  further  in 
his  estimation. 

**  I  ask  an  act  of  justice,  Pauline." 

She  was  silent. 

**  An  act  of  justice !  Let  her  know  that 
I  was  true.    It  will  be  my  only  consolation." 

In  broken  words  she  prayed  him  to  spare 
her. 

"  I  am  resolved,  Pauline, — ^if  you  are  si- 
lent, I  shall  speak  myself." 

She  knew  the  strength  of  his  word. 

Then  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  came  upon 
her, — she,  who  had  been  so  careless  of  all  af- 
fection, caring  only  for  worldly  prosperity — 
well,  that  was  attained,  but  she  was  miserable 
— ^there  were  only  two  beings  on  earth  she 
loved — his  love,  could  never  be  hers — and 
her  sister's  love  would  be  lost  to  her  forever. 

*'  O  Markham  !  grant  me  a  respite — ^let 
me  be  happy  a  little  time  with  her  before  she 
^  hates  me— a  few  days— a  week." 

"  Be  it  so  I  A  week ! "  replied  Markham ; 
and  he  turned  his  face  from  her  towards  the 
long  beams  of  golden  cloud,  which  rested  on 
the  horizon,  through  which  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing into  the  sea. 

"  Only  a  week,  Mr.  Markham !  Must  you 
leave  us  so  soon  ?  " 

"You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Manson,  but 
the  truth  is,  I  ought  to  have  gone  directly  up 
to  town  on  my  landing." 

"  Not  to  begin  business  yet?  Tm  certain 
your  health  is  far  from  being  restored." 
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"The  directors  are  very  pressing  to  see 
me ;  indeed,  I  received  an  urf^ent  letter  this 
morning.  I  think  if  I  am  wcU  enough  to  en- 
joy myself  here,  I  have  no  right  to  delay  a 
very  obvious  duty." 

"  You  will  come  to  us  again  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  can  scarcely  promise  my- 
self that  pleasure,  my  engagements  are  so 
very  uncertain.  I  believe,  in  a  short  time, 
when  things  are  rather  more  settled,  I  shall 
have  to  return  to  my  post  in  India." 

"  India ! — ^j^our  health  is  not  fit  for  that ; 
^your  friends  ought  never  to  allow  you." 

"  It*s  my  livelihood,  you  must  recollect." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 
For  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Manson  bent  her 
head  over  the  work-frame,  and  appeared  to 
be  busily  engaged  in  her  work. 

"  Mr.  Markham,  I  know  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me,  but  when  you  talk  of  leaving 
us  and  not  coming  again — I  feel  there  is 
something  I  ought  to  say — I  know  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  were  silent.  There 
is  one  person  who  will  be  very  sorry  when 
you  go  away.  Now  mind,  it's  not  from  any 
conversation  between  us,  I  give  you  my  honor 
— ^but  I  can  see  better  than  words  can  tell — 
my  sister  loves  you ! " 

Markham  shuddered. 

"  Circumstances,"  said  he,  "have  certainly 
thrown  us  together — ^but  I  have  never  ob- 
served—" 

"  Ah  1  you  must  trust  to  us  women ;  in 
these  matters  we  are  the  best  judges.  Why, 
the  simple  fact  of  her  mentioning  your  name 
so  seldom  in  conversation ;  but,  besides  this, 
I  can  see  how  much  her  character  has  altered 
since  she  went  away.  As  a  girl,  though  she 
had  many  excellent  qualities,  she  was  rather 
too  fond  of  grandeur  and  show,  for  I  will  be 
frank  with  you.  But  that,  I  am  sure,  is  all 
changed — she  seems  to  cling  to  me  for  love, 
she's  half  spoiled  my  boys  in  this  short  time. 
I  fear  her  marriage  was  not  very  happy — 
Colonel  Vincent  was  a  kind,  good  man,  but 
far  older— and  there  must  exist  a  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  to  render 
marriage  perfectly  happy." 

Markham's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  he  heard  her  voice  falter  at  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

"  Recollect  that  she  owes  her  life  to  youf 
I  know,  years  ago,  when  she  used  to  laugh 
and  joke  about  people  being  in  love,  I've 
said, '  Ah,  Pauline,  with  that  fixed  puipose 
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of  yours,  when  you  really  love,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  in  tensest  joy  or  sorrow — * " 

**  Mrs.  Hanson,''  said  Markham,  interrupt- 
ing her,  **  this  announcement  is  totally  unex- 
pected. Without  questioning  whether  you 
have  rightly  interpreted  your  sister's  feelings, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  tcU  you  at  once,  that 
this  affection,  supposing  it  to  exist,  can  never 
be  returned." 

"  The  fault  will  be  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
son,  sorrowfully. 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  For  ppeaking  so  prematurely ;  but  what 
could  I  do  when  I  found  you  were  going  to 
leave?"  She  rose  from  her  chair,  greatly 
agitated. 

''Edward  Markham,  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  to  you:  you  owe  me  something.  I 
transfer  all  that  to  my  sister ;— if  you  loved 
her,  I  could  forgive  the  past.  Maybe  it  was 
prudent  in  you  to  give  up  that  engagement 
which  seemed  so  hopeless ;  but  on  the  night 
of  that  fourteenth  of  June  we  had  sworn  to 
one  another  to  be  true,  and  wait  patiently— 
and  yet  in  three  short  months! — ^well,  no 
matter  now.  I  returned  you  your  letters,  all 
but  one." 

"  You  returned  me  all  my  letters,"  said 
Markham,  his  iron  resolution  tried  to  the 
very  verge. 

**  No,  not  that  last  letter ;  I  could  not  re- 
turn it  then." 

By  the  utmost  effort  governing  her  trem- 
bling hands,  she  unlocked  her  desk,  and 
drew  out  a  little  packet. 

"  I  read  that  letter  twice,  only  twice,  and 
then  I  sealed  it  up  with  this  black  wax.  I 
have  never  read  it  since — no  need;  every 
word  is  stamped  in  my  heart.  They  must 
have  dragged  mc  to  the  altar,  but  for  that." 

She  forced  the  packet  into  his  hand. 

"  There,  Edward,  I  can  forgive  it  all,  for- 
get all  those  words,  if  you  make  her  happy. 
I  live  very  happily  now,  very  happily." 

Only  a  few  words,  and  she  would  know  the 
truth — know  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his 
pledge  J  but  hs  stifled  the  words  which  were 
rising  to  his  lips,  and  clenched  his  teeth  hard. 

She  stopped  him  for  a  moment  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room — she  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  her  self-possession. 

"Mr.  Markham,  I  shall  never  speak  on 
this  subjecc  again ;  but  I  bid  you  think  well 
before  you  throw  away  a  loving  heart." 


He  was  tempted  more  than  falls  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  mortals.  He  must  have  pelded, 
had  the  temptation  fallen  on  him  unawares ; 
but  before  he  left  Calcutta,  he  had  resolved 
to  see  her  once  more,  and  through  the  long 
voyage,  and  in  many  a  restless  night,  he  had 
weighed  the  chances  of  their  meeting,  and 
armed  himself  at  all  points  for  resistance. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Markham,  have  you  told  her  ?  " 

"  No,  Pauline." 

She  could  not  speak  for  the  moment,  she 
could  only  clasp  his  hand. 

"  She  is  never  to  be  told !  " 

"  This  is  noble  beyond  thought !  O 
Markham,  I  promise  you  I  will  strive  to  the 
utmost  to  atone  for  the  past — any  thing  is 
easy  if  I  possess  her  love.  But  your  good- 
ness— I  can  never  repay  that." 

**  Wait  a  while,  Pauline.  Weigh  my  words 
— she  is  never  to  be  told." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  do  weigh  them :  they  seal 
that  forgiveness  which  was  freely  given  me 
at  the  hour  of  death." 

"  Pauline,  I  must  have  it  on  your  honor, 
that  you  will  never  tell  her. " 

**  On  my  honor  1 "  She  repeated  the  words 
hastily,  but  she  was  somewhat  perplexed  at 
his  meaning,  and  looking  on  his  face,  she 
saw  that  same  expression,  as  it  were,  the 
very  soul  flushing  the  countenance,  which 
she  remembered  so  vividly  when  she  knelt 
at  his  feet  in  the  hovel.  "  Never  tell  her, 
Markham  ?  " 

"Never!" 

"  Not  if  I  were  at  the  point  of  death  ?  " 

"  Not  even  at  that  time^ — ^you  are  bound 
evermore  to  silence." 

She  had  passed  through  the  agonizing 
fear  of  death ;  she  recollected  her  troubled 
prayers  $  she  recollected  there  was  no  gleam 
of  hope  in  her  breast  till  he  had  forgiven 
her — ^then  only  she  had  found  peace  for  her 
sotd. 

"  O  Markham,  do  not  bind  me  to  this — 
nay,  let  me  speak  out  now ;  let  me  suffer 
any  pain  now,  so  that  she  forgives  me  at 
the  end." 

She  would  have  left  the  room :  he  drew 
her  back. 

"  I  cannot  free  you :  it  is  not  to  me  you 
are  bound.  I  dare  say  you  went  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph  to  that  grand  wedding 
when  your  sister  became  Mrs.  Manson.    In 
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all  probability  those  awful  words  of  the  [ 
marriage-seryice  made  no  impression  upon 
you  at  the  time,  and  most  likely  you  have 
never  thought  upon  them  since:  *Let  him 
now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his 
peace.*  You  might  have  spoken  then,  but 
now  those  words  bind  you  forever." 

She  listened  to  him  with  her  head  de- 
pressed, her  hands  covering  her  face. 

**  When  I  found  that  your  sister  had  been 
really  true  to  me,  my  feeling  towards  her, 
which  was  that  of  utter  contempt,  turned 
back  to  old  love,  and  I  resolved  to  see  her 
once  more.  Believe  in  my  good  faith — 
only  to  see  her,  and  part  forever.  I  calcu- 
lated my  strength  of  will.  I  thought  I  was 
very  strong — let  no  man  trust  to  his  strength 
in  such  a  case !  Since  I  came  to  this  house, 
I  have  walked  through  the  fire  of  tempta- 
tion. Listen  well  to  me,  Pauline,  and  hear 
how  strongly  you  are  bound  to  silence.  I 
saw  that  she  was  not  happy— as  to  his  love 
for  her— " 

"  Mr.  Manson  is  very  proud  of  her,'*  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Vincent. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  bitterly,  "  and  he  is 
very  proud  of  his  fine  horses.  If  he  does 
not  absolutely  ill  treat  her,  she  lives  utterly 
without  sympathy  or  affection.  I  dare  not 
tell  you  what  I  have  felt ;  but  I  tell  you  my 
resolution  was  so  utterly  weakened,  that  at 
one  moment  it  was  only  the  sight  of  how 
she  clung  to  those  children  of  hers— -how  all 
her  happiness  was  centred  there —  " 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,  sir ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Vincent,  proudly.  "  My  sister 
-would  under  all  circumstances  have  recol- 
lected her  duty." 

"  It  might  indeed  be  as  you  say.  Do  you 
know  this  letter  ?  " 

Breaking  the  black  seals,  he  placed  the 
false  letter  in  her  hand.  She  gazed  at  it 
Tvith  a  sort  of  fascination,  and  in  low  tones 
said,  *'  I  thought  it  was  burnt  at  the  time 
— she  told  me  so — it  was  not  with  the  other 
letters  she  gave  me  to  send  back." 

"  You  would  have  taken  care  of  that,"  he 
replied,  with  a  withering  glance. 

"  When  did  you  receive  it  ?  " 

"An  hour  ago — yo\ir  sister  gave  it  to 
me,  reproaching  me  for  having  broken  my 
plighted  faith." 

**  Am  I  to  bring  a  curse  on  this  house  ?  " 
she  cried  in  terror,  falling  at  his  feet.   "  Ood 
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save  us  from  this  shame!  O  Markham, 
I  trusted  to  your  honor  when  I  brought  you 
here." 

"  You  forget,  PauUne,  that  I  have  already 
told  you  she  does  not  know  the  cruel  and 
shameful  history  of  that  letter.  We  will 
take  it,  as  you  say,  at  all  costs  she  would 
have  been  faithful  to  her  duty ;  but  think 
of  the  terrible  struggle — think  of  the  long 
sufiering — if  she  ever  does  know  the  truth. 
Why  should  she  suffer  ?  She  has  done  no 
wrong.  We  are  bound  to  silence  in  mercy 
to  her.  Mark  these  words,  Pauline — the  evil 
and  sorrow  rest  on  your  head,  if  you  ever 
break  that  pledge  of  silence." 

She  made  him  no  answer. 

"You  forgave  me  once,"  she  murmui'cd. 

"  God  forbid  I  should  retract  those  words  ? 
It  is  possible  to  forgive,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  absolve  you  from  the  consequences  of 
your  guilt." 

Markham  went  back  to  India. 

He  had  displayed  great  originality  and 
skill  in  the  construction  of  a  certain  railway 
bridge  across  a  rapid  river,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty.  In  addition  to 
its  engineering  merits,  the  bridge  happened 
to  form  the  last  link  in  a  trunk-line  of  rail- 
way communication  which  promised  to  be 
of  the  highest  value  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  countr}'.  All  classes  were 
deeply  interested.  There  would  be  a  grand 
ovation  to  the  engineer  on  the  opening  of 
the  bridge.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  had  arrived. 

**  Not  ready  to  start,  Markham  ?  You'll 
be  late,"  cried  the  assistant  engineer. 

"  I've  written  to  say  I  can't  be  there." 

"  Bless  me  I  it's  one  of  the  grandest  days 
in  your  life." 

"  The  fact  is,  Fve  just  received  a  letter 
firom  England — " 

"  Not  a  loss  in  your  family,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No;  but  still  containing  very  melan- 
choly intelligence." 

"  Well,  Markham,  I  think  you  ought  to 
come,  nevertheless ;  your  services  demand 
public  recognition." 

"You  know  me,  old  boy — I  don't  care 
twopence  for  that  sort  of  thing — and,  as  for 
the  bridge,  I've  got  twice  as  good  a  plan  in 
my  head  at  this  moment.  Let  them  stick 
the  laurel  into  your  turban.  Off  with  you, 
or  you'll  get  a  wigging  for  being  late." 
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Markham  was  alone  all  that  day.  The 
letter  he  had  received  lay  open  before  him. 
It  was  from  a  clergyman.  The  portion  he 
read  over  oftenest  ran  thus : — 

"  I  was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Vincent  at 
a  time  when  no  hope  was  entertained  for  her 
recovery.  I  can  assure  you  I  had  to  per- 
form a  very  painful  duty.  She  confessed 
that  she  had  done  a  grievous  wrong  to  some 
person  still  living,  but  that,  under  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  the  case,  she  was  bound 
never  to  disclose  the  wrong,  lest  greater 
evil  should  arise.  I  strove  with  the  best 
power  that  was  granted  me  to  afford  her 
consolation.  Ever  since  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs.  Vincent  I  had  had  occasion 
to  admire  the  noble  devotedness  with  which 
she  had  labored  among  the  poor* of  the 
Lord's  flock — abounding  greatly  in  works 


of  piety  and  charity.  I  fear,  at  the  last,  thii 
her  soul  rested  too  much  on  '  works, '  as  a 
means  of  atoning  for  past  transgressions. 
It  was  almost  in  vain  that  I  enforced  upon 
her  the  immeasurable  value  of  a  'saTing 
faith '  over  the  best,  human  acts.  '  What  I 
have  done  lately,'  she  would  say,  *  I  count 
as  nothing ;  if  I  could  only  have  repaired 
the  past,  1  should  die  happy.*  That  idea  of 
*  doing '  and  the  misery  of  dying  unforgiven 
by  the  person  she  had  wronged,  were  the 
thoughts  that  rendered  her  so  miserable. 
Towards  the  last,  when  we  were  alone,  she 
bade  me  in  secrecy  write  to  you,  using  ihctc 
words :  *  The  misery  that  I  suffer  now  h^s 
not  been  caused  by  him — ^it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  my  own  act.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
been  true  to  my  pledge — ^that  he  has  been 
terribly  avenged. ' " 

a  u.  s. 


Fbw  American  books  have  met  in  England 
with  a  warmer  reception  than  Dr.  Steven's 
**  History  of  Methodism."  The  notices  of  the 
literary  and  religious  journals  arc,  without  ex- 
ception, highly  laudatory.  The  London  Liter- 
ary Gaze^e  has  noted  the  two  volumes  in  two 
successive  notices  of  five  columns  each,  and  de- 
clared it  superior  to  Southey*s  work.  The 
Weslcyan  Methodist  Magazine,  in  its  July  num- 
l>er  snys.that  Dr.  Stevens  "  brings  to  the  task  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject ;  a  trans- 
parent integrity ;  the  courace  which  Cicero  af- 
firms to  be  indispensable  to  the  writer  of  history, 
of  not  only  daring  to  write  what  is  fahe,  but  of 
daring  to  write  the  truth — a  philosophic  compre- 
hension of  the  grand  laws  of  Providonee ;  a 
creed  in  full  keeping  with  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  a  heart  alive  with  g^cnerous 
sensibilities  toward  all  of  every  communion  who 
love  the  common  Saviour ; "  and  further,  that 
"  he  writes  in  a  picturesque  and  attractive  style, 
with  all  the  vividness  of  d'Anbign^,  without  his 
perpetual  glitter,  and  that  it  may  be  said  of  him 
what  the  Roman  critic  said  of  Herodotus— ^iV 
torian  omaviC*  Somewhat  longer  ago,  the 
Westminster  Review,  in  the  same  number  in 
which  it  poured  out  its  bitterest  sarcasm  on  the 
revivals  and  the  revival  literature  of  the  present 
day,  testified,  in  highly  eulogizing  terms,  the  ex- 
cellencv  of  this  history  of  the  greatest  revival  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  London  Quarterly 
in  noticing  it,  gives  America  credit  for  produc- 
ing the  best  history  of  English  Methodism,  and 
says.  Dr.  Stevens  is  doing  for  Methodism,  what 
d'Aubign^  has  done  for  the  reformation.  We 
learn  that  no  less  than  three  different  cheap  edi- 
tions have  been  projected  in  London.  Hoylin, 
of  London,  advertises  one  as  in  the  press. — N, 
Y.  World. 


The  latb  Professor  Harris. — ^The  lata 
Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris,  whose  death  at 
Baltimore  was  announced  a  few  days  since,  was 
popularly  known  as  "  The  Father  of  American 
Dentistry."  In  the  year  1840  he  founded  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Of  this  sacoessfiil 
institution  he  was  the  leading  professor  and  lec- 
turer for  twenty  years.  His  elaborate  "  Diction- 
ary of  Dental  Science,"  1849,  and  the  more  ex- 
tended work,  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Dental 
Surgery  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,"  1854,  the 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,*' 
1839,  were  part  of  the  principal  literary  XabiorB 
of  his  life.  He  also  translated  from  the  French 
several  valuable  medical  works,  and  steadily 
edited  from  its  commencement  in  1839,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science:'— N.  Y.  Evening  Pott, 


"  The  History  of  the  Riddle  "  is  a  subject 
which,  as  every  one  sees  at  the  first  sight,  re- 
quires, in  order  to  be  thoroughly  treated,  an 
amount  of  study  which  fiew  men  will  be  willing 
and  able  to  undertake.  A  German  author  has 
found  the  subject  suffi^^iently  attractive  to  en- 
gage respecting  it  in  thorough  researches,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  work  bearing  the  above  title. 
The  author  discusses  the  rclr.tion  of  the  riddie 
to  other  branches  of  literature,  its  divi.sions,  sig- 
nificance, and  aim,  and  gives  ample  information 
on  the  riddle  literature  among  the  Hebrews, 
Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Komans, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Kussians,  Lithuanians, 
English,  Scotch,  Frcnch,  Italian,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  and  Gennans.  The  book  gives  through- 
out copious  i*eferences,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  riddles  of  all  times  and  peoples. 
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From  The  Snturdiiy  Review,  22  Sept 
ITALY  AKD  EUROPE. 

The  majority  of  the  European  govern- 
ments regturd  the  Italian  movement  with  ill- 
will,  and  all  are  watching  it  with  anxiety, 
yet  at  no  former  tiqie  have  so  many  reasons 
combined  to  discourage  actual  interference. 
The  emperor  of  the  French,  after  the  success 
of  the  Savoy  plot,  and  the  failure  of  his  agi- 
tation in  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, wishes  that  the  neighboring  powers 
should  resume  their  ordinary  habits  of  secur- 
ity and  mutual  distrust,  and  that  his  own 
subjects  should  not  associate  the  name  of  his 
dynastv  with  the  burdens  of  perpetual  war. 
It  would  also  be  difficult  to  France  to  select 
a  pretext  for  intervention  or  a  cause  to  de- 
fend in  Italy.  The  king  of  Naples  has  run 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  son 
of  Murat  The  protection  of  the  outlying 
ecclesiastical  provinces  would  only  increase 
the  embarrassment  which  is  already  produced 
by  the  wrongful  occupation  of  Kome.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  a  French  army  to 
govern  the  insurgent  population  as  well  as 
to  conquer  it ;  and  the  example  of  Austria 
is  not  encouraging  to  foreign  rulers  of  Ital- 
ian populations.  No  Frencn  politician  sjrm- 
patoizes  with  the  union  of  the  peninsula  mto 
one  considerable  kingdom ;  but  the  hope  of 
future  dissensions,  and  the  absence  of  any 
present  encouragement  from  indigenous  fac- 
tion, may  confirm  the  resolution  of  acquies- 
cing in  a  result  which  is  apparently  inevita- 
ble. The  suspicion  that  a  second  bargain  of 
Plombi^res  has  been  concluded  at  Nice  is 
probably  deduced  rather  from  experience  and 
seeming  probability  than  from  actual  infor- 
mation. The  alienation  of  Sardinia  or  of 
Elba  would  destroy  the  vast  popularity  of 
the  royal  dynastv,  and  all  projects  of  the 
kind  were  formally  repudiated  by  Count  Ca- 
vour  during  the  late  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Turin.  By  ostensibly  censuring  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  States,  the  French 
^vemment  retains  the  i>ower  of  deciding  on 
Its  future  course  as  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment may  direct  If  the  edifice  of  Italian 
unity  is  completed,  it  will  be  easy  to  boast 
that  "  France  remains  at  peace  for  an  idea." 

The  active  hostility  of  Austria  would  be 
tax  more  legitimate,  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  empire  admitted  of  energetic  action ;  but 
the  commencement  of  a  war  might  inter- 
rupt the  reforms  which  can  alone  avert  dis- 
ruption, and  it  is  better  to  risk  the  loss  of 
Venetia  than  to  give  occasion  for  a  revolt  in 
Hungary.  B  v  allowing  the  presence  of  Kos- 
suth and  of  Xlanka  at  Turin,  the  Sardinian 
government  holds  out  an  intelligible  menace, 
which  would  immediately  be  realized  if  an 
Austrian  army  from  the  Mincio  ventured 
southward  across  the  Rubicon*    Two  or  three 
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of  Garibaldi's  ablest  officers  are  Hungarian 
exiles,  and  they  might  easily  persuade  their 
leader  that  the  independence  of  Italy  would 
be  best  secured  by  the  promotion  of  their 
own  desipis.  It  would  also  be  impossible 
for  Austria,  in  the  event  of  a  collision  with 
Piedmont,  to  rely  on  the  neutrality  of  France, 
and  in  this  quarrel  alone  the  sympathies  of 
England  would  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
change  and  revolution.  It  is  not  even  cer- 
tain that  the  Austrian  armies  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  superiority  in  Central  Italy. 
The  native  army  will  now  be  recruited  from 
a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions, 
and  the  sea  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
Italian  fleet.  The  harbor  of  Ancona  is  al- 
ready blockaded,  and  in  case  of  war,  both 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  would  be  exposed, 
without  resistance,  to  Admiral  Persano's  at- 
tacks. Trieste,  as  a  German  city,  is  proba- 
bly exempt  from  insult ;  but  the  Sclavonic 
provinces,  even  if  they  failed  to  welcome  a 
maritime  invader,  could  scarcely  interrupt 
his  communications  with  Hungary.  If  war 
is  inevitable,  the  contest  will  be  most  advan- 
tageously maintained  by  Austria  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Quadrilateral.  The  pope's 
quarrel  would  only  superadd  the  burden  of 
an  unjust  cause  and  the  aid  of  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  a  defeated  army,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  the  18th  instant,  retains  little  more 
than  a  nominal  existence. 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  minor  German 
governments  regard  the  Italian  enterprise 
with  unconcealed  repugnance;  but  Russia, 
still  weakened  by  the  Crimean  war,  is  desir- 
ous of  repose,  and  is  incapable  of  the  im- 
prudence of  an  actual  intervention  in  Italy. 
Any  formal  expression  of  diplomatic  disap- 
proval is  perfectly  compatible  with  inaction 
on  the  part  of  a  court  which  never  accorded 
complete  recognition  to  Louis  Philippe.  An 
insurrection  in  Hungary  would,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  be  unpalatable  to  Russia ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  risk  of  revolution  will 
be  diminished  by  the  unresisted  reduction 
of  the  Roman  States.  The  government  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  fortunately  debarred  from 
the  pretence  of  religious  devotion  to  the 
schismatic  head  of  the  Latin  Church.  If 
Victor  Emmanuel  succeeds  in  consolidating 
his  kingdom,  he  has  no  natural  cause  of  an- 
tagonism with  Russia ;  and,  for  the  present, 
distance  and  expediency  will  fiimish  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  active  intervention. 

The  interest  of  Germany  in  the  Italian 
struggle  is  at  once  nearer  and  more  compli- 
cate The  absorption  of  several  petty  states 
by  one  vigorous  dynasty  cannot  but  remind 
the  German  princes  tnat  the  position  and 
claims  of  Prussia  are  analogous  to  those  of 
Piedmont  The  changes  which  commenced 
with  the  wax  of  1869  are  naturally  onpolat^ 
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able  to  patriotic  Germans,  so  far  as  they  re-  interested  in  the  spoliation  of  the  pope,  ex- 
call  the  defeat  of  Austria,  and  the  alarming  cept  on  general  grounds  of  ConsCTvadre 
preponderance  of  France ;  but,  beyond  the  ^  scruple.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  Piedmont  or 
region  of  courts  and  the  circles  of  diploma-  j  of  Garibaldi  if  the  hostility  of  the  Confeder- 
tists,  the  constitution  of  a  united  nation  is  ^  ation  is  wantonly  provoked, 
welcomed  as  a  precedent  by  the  communities  i  A  conclusive  argument  against  interfere 
which  have  long  regretted  their  distribution  ence  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Aua> 
under  si:^-and-thirty  rulers.  The  Prussian  i  tiia  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  decided 
government  itself,  though  it  might  put  itself  I  and  intelligible  policy  of  England.  The 
forward  as  the  representative  of  the  national  apocryphal  alliance  against  France  which 
*   "         '    ■  '       ''      '      '       ^.'    -J— 1--     inras  lately  announced  in  a  Belgian  paper  ift 

but  the  reflection  of  an  actual  tendency  to 
the  revival  of  old  relations.  Kecent  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  only  one  power  in  Eu- 
rope is  likely  to  attempt  a  war  of  aggressioxif 
and  the  general  tranqldllity  will  be  best  en- 
sured by  a  common  determination  to  allow 
no  further  rectification  of  natural  boundaries. 
In  the  event  of  any  disturbance  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  the  peaceable  states  which 
majr  be  menaced  can  count  securely  on  the 
assistance  of  England,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  advantage  of  the  potential  coalition  is 
principally  on  the  side  of  the  continental 
governments.  The  friendship  and  aid  which 
may  be  relied  on  for  the  defence  of  the  Rhine, 
of  Belgium,  or  of  Switzerland  would  be  ab- 
solutely forfeited  by  an  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  Lord  Paimerston  and 
Lord  John  Kussell  have  fully  represented 
the  national  feeling  in  their  steady  protest 
against  foreign  interference  in  Italy.  While 
they  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  exist- 
ing territorial  divisions,  they  recognised  the 
common  interest  of  all  Italians  in  the  des- 
tinies of  their  country,  without  waiting  till 
national  unity  passed  from  an  aspiration  into 
a  fact.  If  it  were  possible  that  tne  ministexs 
or  their  successors  in  office  should  r^odiate 
their  avowed  policy,  no  statesman  or  party 
could  lead  the  country  into  any  measure 
which  would  be  opposed  to  Italian  freedom. 
Even  a  renewal  of  the  cordial  understanding 
with  France  would  be  less  impopular  than 
an  adhesion  to  the  repressive  system  of  a 
renewed  holy  alliance. 


feeling,  shrinks  with  a  loyal  and  timid  reluc- 
tance from  encroachments  on  dynastic  rights. 
No  power  has  so  much  to  gain  by  a  general 
re-organizution ;  but  the  regent,  though  a 
patriot,  still  retains  the  professional  sympa- 
thies of  a  prince,  nor  can  he  forget  that  the 
natural  enemy  of  Germany  was  recently  the 
ally  and  patron  of  Piedmont.    The  danger 
of  war  also  influences  the  judgment  of  cau- 
tious German  politicians.    Although  Prussia 
has  wisely  refused  to  guarantee  the  Austrian 
possessions  in  Venetia,  many  circumstances 
might  force  the  confederation  into  the  strug- 
gle when  it  had  once  begun.    Revolutionary 
movements  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria would  stimulate  the  undying  jealousy  and 
dislike  with  which  the  central  nation  regards 
its  less  civilized  neighbors.    Even  the  Mag- 
yars might  become  as  obnoxious  to  Germany 
as  the  Poles  or  the  Croats  if  a  coalition  of  for- 
eign races  threatened  the  imperial  dynasty 
of  Austria.    Judicious  Prussian  statesmen 
would  rejoice  at  the  abandonment  of  Vene- 
tia, but  in  an  obstinate  war  it  is  impossible 
that  their  sympathies  should  be  on  the  side 
of  Italy.    Austria  has  hitherto  alienated  pop- 
ular good-will  by  protecting,  on  the  norm  as 
well  as  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  the  claims 
of  princes  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Perseverance  in  the  same  erroneous  policy 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  entire  prepon- 
derance of  Prussia,  if  not  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  German  empire  under  the  Hohen- 
zollern  d}  nasty.   For  the  present,  misfortune 
seems  to  have  convinced  even  the.  govern- 
ment of  Vienna  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 
resist  the  universal  wishes  of  the  nation. 
The  Italians  cannot  be  too  careful  to  abstain 
from  identifying  the  obnoxious  possessors  of 
Venetia  with  the  German  confederation,  for 
wholesale  abuse  of  the  Tedeschi  may  be  re- 
sented by  even  more  formidable  opponents 
than  those  who  garrison  the  works  of  Man- 
tua and  Verona.    No  catastrophe  would  be 
more  fatal  to  Italian  independence  than  the 
political  ruin  of  the  only  continental  power 
which  can  permanently  impose  respect  on 
French  ambition.    It  is  at  present  the  inter- 
est of  Austria  only  to  accept  the  Italian  chal- 
lenge under  circumstances  which  will  engage 
Prussia  and  Germany  in  the  (quarrel.    "The 
prince  regent  will  not  voluntarily  make  war 
in  defence  of  Venetia,  and  he  is  wholly  un- 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  22  Sept. 
THE  SCHONBRUNN  BANQUET. 
The  birthday  of  the  czar  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with 
a  banquet  suflidently  splendid  to  do  justice 
to  so  great  an  occasion  as  the  reconcuiatioQ 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  The  quarrel  of  these 
old  allies  has  ended  in  a  renewal  of  love,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  express  joy  at  any 
political  event  with  more  perfect  candor  than 
the  emperor  displayed  when  he  drank  the 
cup  of  iriendship  to  the  health  of  his  brother 
sovereign.  The  world  is  to  understand 
henceforth  that  these  monarchs  are  perfi^ct 
friends.    They  have  toasted  each  other  at 
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State  banquets,  and  they  are  soon  to  meet  at  i 
Warsaw.  Naturally,  the  world  asks  what 
this  reconciliation  means,  and  what  it  will 
lead  to?  What  it  docs  not  mean  is  toler- 
ably obvious.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  Russia  will  again  be  asked  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria.  | 
The  last  intervention  in  Hungary  ended  in 
Austria  being  expected  to  abandon  her  in- 1 
dependent  position  as  a  European  power,  j 
and  humbly  follow  wherever  Russia  chose  I 
to  lead  her.  It  is  even  now  thought  a  great  | 
act  of  magnanimity  in  Russia  to  overlook 
the  in^atitudo  exhibited  by  Austria  in  tak- 
ing a  Ime  of  her  own.  Austria  cannot  stoop 
again  to  incur  an  obligation  of  which  she 
now  knows  the  cost,  for,  if  she  did,  she 
would  abandon  all  pretensions  to  be  a  great 
power,  and  she  cannot  exist  at  all  as  a  small 
power.  Iler  several  members  only  cohere 
together  because  they  like  the  prestige  and 
perceive  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  a 
state  of  the  fiist  ranL  Still  less  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  new  holy  alliance  is  medi- 
tated. The  unmolested  position  of  the 
Piedmontcse  before  Ancona  seems  to  be  an 
ample  guarantee  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  running  in  the  heads  of  the  reconciled 
sovereigns.  This  union,  to  which  Prussia 
is  a  party,  is  not  intended  for  offensive  pur- 
poses of  any  sort.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
nas  thought  proper  to  give  a  distinct  assur- 
ance that  no  active  coaution  a^inst  France 
is  intended.  The  assurance  will  be  consid- 
ered supertluous  by  all  those  who  know  the 
present  position  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Neither  of  those  countries  can  raise  money 
on  loan.  Tliis  one  fact  speaks  volumes. 
They  will  not  go  to  war  unless  they  cannot 
Upssibly  help  it.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  nations  will  fight  although  they 
have  got  no  money ;  but  the  purse  must  be 
full  before  offensive  war  is  voluntarily 
•ought. 

The  real  object  of  the  political  union  cel- 
ebrated at  Schonbrunn  is,  we  may  be  toler- 
ably sure,  to  establish,  not  a  centre  of  hostile 
activity,  but  a  mutual  passive  insurance 
against  France.  That  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon  should  have  driven  the  three  great 
powers  on  the  east  of  France  into  a  formal 
union  ostentatiously  announced,  is  a  fact 
that  does  not  Cviuse  to  be  important  because 
the  united  powers*  will  not  fight  if  they  can 
help  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  if,  by  some  means 
or  other,  Eurojjc  can  put  a  stop  to  the  peculiar 
kind  of  Mur  ^^luch  the  French  emperor  has 
invented  to  j-uit  the  necessities  of  the  verj- 
peculiar  nlation  which  he  occupies  towards 
nis  own  fcubjects.  What  he  likes  is  a  war 
brilliant,  not  dangerous — but,  above  all, 
short.  This  gives  him  eclat  It  keeps-alive 
the  love  of  military  glory  which  kills  the 


love  of  liberty  in  France,  and  it  frees  him 
from  the  peril  of  disgusting  his  subjects  by 
the  burden  and  drain  of  a  protracted  strug- 
gle. In  order  to  accomphsh  this  object  it 
IS  necessary  that  he  should  attack  a  great 
state,  or  there  is  no  glor>',  and  that  he  should 
attack  it  when  it  is  isolated,  or  the  war  might 
last  long  enough  to  cause  discontent  in 
France.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  constant 
succession  of  isolated  great  powers,  and 
Europe  has  naturally  given  itsell'  some  pains 
to  thwart  a  policy  which  threatens  to  sweep 
off  a  hundred  thousand  men  every  two  or 
three  years,  in  order  that  a  Frencn  adven- 
turer may  continue  to  smoke  his  cigar  in 
the  inside  of  the  Tuileries.  England  has 
adopted  some  sensible  precautions  against 
her  only  danger — that  of  being  overpowered 
by  a  coup  de  main — and  feels  tolerably  con- 
fident that  the  emperor  will  think  tAvice  be- 
fore he  attacks  a  staio  that  will  bo  as  happy 
to  fight  him  for  six  years  as  for  six  months, 
if  he  insists  on  beginning  the  struggle.  The 
continental  powers  have  had  recourse  to  the 
equally  efficacious  policy  of  acting  on  the 
defensive,  and  of  acting  together.  They  de- 
cline to  be  isolated,  and  they  calculate  that, 
if  they  are  on  their  own  ground  and  do  not 
throw  away  their  little  stock  of  money  on 
distant  operations,  they  may  make  so  good 
and  so  long  a  fight  as  to  render  France  very 
tired  and  heartily  repentant  of  attacking 
them. 

This  union  of  the  allied  sovereigns  will 
also  have  considerable  effects  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  their  respective  countries,  although 
such  direct  intervention  as  that  of  Russia  m 
Ilungary  is  now  out  of  date.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments  have  to  contend  is 
the  persuasion  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
their  disaffected  subjects  by  the  French 
press  that  the  Frencn  will  back  up  every 
revolution.  It  has  been  so  often  stated  to 
bb  the  mission  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  intro- 
duce the  great  principle  of  nationalities,  that 
a  serious  belief  in  his  aid  has  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  numberless  Poles  and  Hungarians. 
There  is  much  in  this  that  is  pure  iUusion. 
The  emperor  is  always  extending,' a  patron- 
age more  or  less  official  to  bands  of  exiles 
and  to  deputations  from  the  revolutionary 
party  in  neighboring  countries,  because  he 
can  lose  nothing  by  doing  so,  while  he  gains 
favor  with  the  democratical  party  in  France, 
and  gets  himself  talked  of  all  over  the  world. 
But  there  is  a  long  step  between  this  and 
really  pushing  French  troops  across  the 
Vistula  or  the  Theiss.  The  governments  of 
Russia  and  Austria  may  know  this,  and  not 
think  the  danger  of  France  giving  assistance 
to  their  revolted  provinces  a  very  serious 
one,  and  yet  they  may  be  very  anxious  to 
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destroy  the  delusion  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  Although  a  belief  in  French  aid 
may  idtimately  betray  the  authors  of  a  rev- 
olution, it  certainly  makes  them  more  likely 
to  risk  the  perils  wnich  a  revolution  involves. 
The  Irish,  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  got  no 
effective  help  from  republican  France,  but 
it  is  verj-  improbable  that  the  rebellion  would 
have  taken  place  if  effective  aid  from  France 
had  not  been  reckoned  on  as  a  certainty. 
It  may,  therefore,  save  Austria  and  Kussia 
much  anxiety,  blood,  and  money,  if  they  can 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all  men  that 
France  is  not  likely  to  help  a  Polish  or 
Hungarian  revolution,  and  can  give  a  con- 
vincing proof  that,  if  Louis  Napoleon  did 
foment  a  civil  war  in  the  territory  of  his 
neighbors,  he  would  have  to  encounter  a 
general  war  on  the  greatest  possible  scale. 
It  has  obviously  been  thought  prudent  to 
make  the  fact  of  the  union  of  Austria  and 
Bussia  as  notorious  as  possible.  Diplomatic 
civilities  may  easily  escape  unobserved,  but 
a  great  banquet  attracts  universal  attention 
in  a  country  like  Austria.  Every  one  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  empire  can  understand 
what  is  meant  when  his  emperor  gives  a 
feast  in  honor  of  the  czar,  and  when  the 
Hussian  minister  is  placed  next  to  the  em- 
press, and  wears  a  bran-new  Austrian  order 
on  his  breast.  The  feast,  and  the  toasts, 
and  the  order  were  all  intended  to  convey 
the  lesson  that  those  who  may  be  purposing 
to  revolt,  and  leaning  on  the  hope  of  French 
assistance,  have  nothing  but  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  on. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview,  22  Sept. 
NAPLES  AND  GARIBALDI. 
Notwithstanding  the  disquieting  state- 
ments from  Tuiin  v/ith  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  Gaiibaldi  and  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
dictator  will  not  irrevocably  commit  himself 
to  any  course  incompatible  with  the  true  in- 
terests and  the  safety  of  Italy.  Imagination 
and  popular  logic  have  probably  contributed 
their  share  to  some  of  the  reports  which 
connect  him  with  the  various  sections  of  his 
friends  end  enemies  j  and  even  if  the  pur- 
>it  of  Lis  latest  communications  with  King 
icier  Emnianutl  has  been  accurately  stated, 
there  is  happily  a  wide  interval  between  hasty 
language  and  rash  acts.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  proposed  to  the  Fiedmontese 
government  the  alternative  cf  a  royal  occu- 
pation of  the  marches  or  of  his  own  advance 
upon  Rome,  but  the  king  and  Count  Cavour 
must  have  understood  that  it  was  necessary 
either  to  act  or  to  renounce  all  control  over 
the  national  movement.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent in  history  for  the  semi-independent  po- 
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sition  of  the  Neapolitan  dictator.  Wallen- 
stein  was  all  but  a  rebel  when  he  despised 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand  III.  Monk,  in 
his  march  from  Scotland,  though  he  held  the 
fate  of  all  parties  in  his  hands,  had  no  power 
or  pretension  to  claim  permanent  authority 
for  himself.  Garabaldi  has  won  without  as- 
sistance the  fair  provinces  which  he  promise* 
to  amalgamate  with  the  kingdom  of  Northern 
Italy,  and,  until  the  fusion  is  completed,  he 
holds  no  commission  under  the  government 
of  Turin.  For  the  present,  his  ministers 
and  foreign  agents  represent  a  policy  of  his 
own,  which  is  backca  by  the  material  re- 
sources of  Naples  and  Sicily  and  by  the  good- 
will of  the  whole  Italian  population.  One 
word  addressed  to  his  zealous  lollowers  would 
silence  the  clamor  for  annexation  with  which 
the  Neapolitan  rabble  at  present  amitses  its 
leisure.  With  the  same  ulterior  puiyoaes. 
Count  Cavour  might  probably  have  acioptcd 
a  cautious  and  dilatory  course,  but  the  Uber- 
ating  general  has  the  means  of  enforcing  a 
vigorous  policy  by  threatening  to  carry  it  out 
himself.  It  is  possibly  in  the  hope  of  accel- 
erating the  action  of  Piedmont  that  he  hiis 
allowed  himself,  in  recent  speeches  and  prcc- 
lamations,  to  countenance  the  dangercus 
system  of  his  more  fanatical  advisers.  The 
rash  announcement  of  his  intended  triumph 
on  the  Quirinal  may  have  been  intended  to 
quicken  Cialdini's  march  across  the  Roman 
provinces.  Nothing  in  Garibaldi's  career  or 
character  would  suggest  the  tuspicicn  of  his 
engaging  himself  in  an  unnccej.sary  and 
hopeless  conflict  with  France.  Ilia  aspira- 
tions for  the  possession  of  the  gicat  Italian 
capital  may  perhaps  imply  as  Uttic  confidence 
of  success  as  his  still  more  audacious  declar- 
ation that  he  will  make  Neapolitan  soldiens 
fight.  His  acts,  which  may  oe  more  strictly 
construed  than  his  language,  indicate  a  loyal 
adhesion  to  the  union  with  Piedmont.  He 
has  given  over  the  conquered  fleet  to  Admi- 
ral Persano,  and  he  has  invited  Sardinian 
regiments  to  form  a  part  of  the  garrison  of 
the  capital. 

Mazzini,  who  has  seldom  failed  to  promote 
by  word  and  by  deed  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tiia,  and  of  all  the  enemies  cf  his  country, 
is  said  to  be  employing  liimsclf  in  intri^es 
against  the  project  of  a  single  Italian  king- 
dom. His  emissaries  or  partisans  are  en- 
deavoring to  influence  the  mind  cf  the  dicta- 
tor by  the  prospect  of  reducing  Venetia  and 
Home  before  he  hands  over  his  enterprise  to 
others ;  and  the  appointment  cf  Count  SafE 
as  pro-dictatcr  of  Sicily  appears  to  prove 
that  the  efforts  made  by  this  dangerous  fac- 
tion are  not  wholly  without  cfilct.  The  in- 
discreet language  which  has  brought  upon 
Count  Cavour  so  much  dinlomatic  oppro- 
brium, is  quoted  on  the  otker  side  for  the 
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puipose  of  proving  his  want  of  patriotic  sin- 
centy ;  and  the  Kepuhlicans  hope  that  ulti- 
mately the  Sardinian  dynasty  itself  may 
share  the  fate  of  the  fallen  houses  of  Bourhon, 
of  Este,  and  of  Lorraine.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
condemn  too  severely  the  factious  imbecility 
of  zealots  who  would  inaugurate  the  union 
of  Italy  by  dividing  its  leaders  and  its  ar- 
mies. Even  the  personal  greatness  of  Gar- 
ibaldi is  less  indispensable  to  the  national 
cause  than  the  recognized  flag  of  the  legiti- 
mate dynasty  which  has  identified  itself  with 
Italian  independence.  It  is  a  sufHciently  ar- 
duous task  to  unite  all  the  principalities  of 
the  Peninsula  into  a gieat  kingdom,  without 
the  additional  dlfSculty  of  creating  a  new 

Solitical  constitution.  A  democratic  Bepub- 
c,  while  it  offered  a  challenge  to  Europe, 
would  involve,  as  its  first  condition,  a  civil 
war  between  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  its 
promoters. 

In  such  a  strup:gle,  even  if  it  were  allowed 
to  exhaust  itself  without  interference  from 
abroad,  Garibaldi,  in  his  own  despite,  wotdd 
be  forced  into  the  position  of  a  military 
usurper,  or,  in  ancient  language,  he  woula 
degenerate  into  a  tyrant.  Like  Cromwell, 
he  would  find  it  impossible  to  resign  his 

Eower  into  incapable  hands,  and  he  would 
c  compelled  to  suppress  anarchy,  reaction, 
and  discontent  by  the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 
The  Sardinian  kingdom,  with  its  ancient 
nucleus  and  its  tried  constitution,  may  pos- 
sibly escape  the  danger  to  which  freedom  is 
exposed  under  a  military  organization ;  but 
a  private  leader  of  the  national  crusade, 
however  heroic  in  character,  could  only  de- 
pend on  popular  sufirage,  and,  in  difficult 
circumstances,  on  force.  The  multitude, 
which  at  present  expresses  the  loudest  en- 
thusiasm for  the  liberator,  did  not  originate 
the  resistance  which  has  proved  fatal  to  le- 
gitimate despotism.  In  Lombardy,  in  Bo- 
magna,  in  luscany,  in  Nacles,  and  Sicily, 
the  educated  minority  has  oorne  tho  brunt 
of  oppression,  and  has  kept  alive  the  hope 
of  deliverance.  The  same  classes,  which 
are  in  every  country  the  natural  trustees 
and  guardians  of  liberty,  now  desire,  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  of  their  less  compe- 
tent count  r}Tneu,  to  dispense  with  the  dan- 
gerous 8Ui)romacy  of  individual  patriots  by 
placing  themselves  under  the  less  invidious 
protection  of  a  limited  and  hereditanr  mon- 
arch. The  Italian  army  will  probably  take 
a  principal  part  in  approaching  events,  and 
it  IS  well  that  its  leaders  should  have  a  chief 
above  them  who  was  a  king  before  he  was 
a  soldier.  Washington  himself  woxdd  have 
found  it  impossible  to  lay  down  his  |)ower  if 
the  safety  of  the  republic  had,  during  the 
^rhole  of  his  life,  been  exposed  to  menace 


Sll 

from  without  From  the  moment  at  which 
peace  was  signed  with  England,  the  Ameri- 
can union  was  exempt  from  all  possible  at- 
tack, but  Italy  will  long  be  exposed  to  the 
encroachments  of  two  warlike  and  greedy 
neighbors. 

Ihe  measures  which  Garibaldi  has  hitherto 
adopted  in  Naples  seem  to  be  just  and  pru- 
dent; but  when  he  marches  northward 
against  the  enemy,  he  will  scarcely  leave 
behind  him  the  skeleton  of  a  regular  gov- 
ernment. No  name  which  can  be  found 
either  among  his  own  followers  or  among 
the  Neapolitans  themselves  canies  with  it 
any  weight  of  authority ;  and  a  provisional 
administration  is  always  weakened  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  duration.  Immediate  an- 
nexation would  furnish  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  social  order  by  tho  machinery  of  an 
organized  system.  If  Naples  and  Sicily  are 
really  to  become  provinces  of  an  Italian 
kingdom,  the  organization  which  they  are 
eventually  to  experience  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied too  soon.  The  dictator  rightly  refused 
to  fall  back  into  the  position  of  a  subject 
when,  after  making  himself  master  of  Sicily, 
he  had  determined  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  war  with  Naples.  The  project  of 
carrying  on  independent  hostilities  against 
Austria,  and  perhaps  against  France,  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Piedmontese  government,  even  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  is  for  Victor  Emmanuel  to  decide 
on  the  time  and  on  the  means  of  completing 
that  Italian  enfranchisement  to  which  the 
aid  of  his  armies  is  indispensable.  Even  in 
the  coming  operations,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
embarrassing  to  co-operate  with  an  ally  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  subject 

The  occupation  of  the  Boman  provinces 
has  been  accomplished  almost  as  easily  as 
the  conquest  of^  Naples.  Lamorici^re,  al- 
ready weakened  by  tne  surrender  of  several 
gamsons,  has  barely  succeeded  in  reaching 
Ancona  with  a  few  followers,  and  the  ex- 
pected surrender  of  that  place  will  perhaps 
virtually  terminate  a  brief  and  inglorious 
campaign.  The  authority  of  the  papal  gov- 
ernment will  probably  soon  be  hteraUy  re- 
stricted within  the  limits  of  the  French  lines 
of  Borne,  and  the  pope  will  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  disband  the  last  remnant  of  the 
mercenary  troops  who  have  contributed  a 
final  illustration  to  the  history  of  his  hope- 
less misgovemment  The  so-called  Catholic 
world  acouiesces  quietly  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  holy  see,  and  the  French  themselves 
are  perhaps  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
wrongful  interference  with  tho  rights  of  un- 
ofienmng  foreigners.  The  liberator  of  Italy 
may  boast  of  that  fortunate  daring  in  de- 
spising empty  bugbears  which,  according  to 
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Livy,  principally  constituted  the  greatness 
of  Alexander  lumsclf.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
deolares  that  the  common  father  of  the  faith- 
ful has  an  exceptional  right  to  surround  his 
throne  with  cosmopolitan  cut-throats  from 
every  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  It  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  discover  a 
single  government  or  nation  which  seriously 
and  sincerely  concerned  itself  with  the  in- 
violability of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 


From  The  Examiner,  22  Sept 
GAIJIBALDL 
Surely,  it  is  impossible  that  discord  is 
about  to  mar  the  glorious  work  of  Italian 
liberty  in  the  very  hour  of  its  consummation. 
Are  we  to  see  the' crucible  broken  in  the  mo- 
ment of  projection  ?  Is  victory  to  be  dis- 
crowned on  her  coronation  day?  Is  the 
great  cause  of  Italy  to  be  draj^ed  at  the 
wheels  of  the  car  prepared  for  its  triumph  ? 
And  are  we  all  at  once  to  recant  our  judg- 
ment of  the  man  in  whom  but  yesterday  we 
admired  the  patriot  even  more  than  the  hero  ? 
Are  wc  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  ambition, 
or  are  we  to  believe  that  he  has  been  mad- 
dened by  success  ? 

These  questions  are  forced  upon  us  by  the 
painful  accounts  from  Turin  or  open  rupture* 
oetween  Garibaldi  and  Count  Cavour.  It 
is  stated  that  the  general,  standing  on  the 
vantage-ground  of  his  unparalleled  exploits, 
demands  the  dismissal  of  the  eminent  minis- 
ter who  has  so  long  presided  over  the  Sar- 
dinian councils.  It  IS  said  also — and  this  is 
the  most  serious  and  astomshing  part  of  the 
report — that  Garibaldi  has  submitted  to  the 
court  of  Turin  a  programme  of  future  opera- 
tions, in  which  he  insists  upon  driving  the 
French  out  of  Home  and  the  Austrians  out 
of  the  Quadrilateral ;  upon  no  other  terms 
will  he  hear  of  the  annexation  of  Naples  to 
the  Italian  kingdom. 

The  public  may  well  be  startled  by  news 
like  this,  but  havmg  recovered  from  our  siir- 
prise  let  us  consider  the  question  of  its  cred- 
ibility'. With  respect  to  the  dismissal  of 
Count  Cavour,  we  fear  it  is  too  true  that 
Garibaldi  has  made  some  requisition  to  that 
effect ;  and  it  a^ees  only  too  well  with  the 
pulsion  of  Farini  from  Sicily.  As  to  the 
grounds  of  the  demand,  we  are  only  in  a  po- 
sition to  conjecture  them,  and  the  last  con- 
jecture we  should  make  is  that  the  general 
nas  been  influenced  by  selfish  or  vindictive 
motives.  No  such  littleness  has  yet  been 
detected  in  his  character.  Personally  it  is 
true  that  he  has  no  affection  for  Count  Ca- 
vour, nor  perhaps  even  the  respect  which  is 
generally  paid  through  Europe  to  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman.  But  we  are  confident 
the  secret  of  the  step  in  question  is  not  to  be 


found  in  private  considerations  of  any  kind. 
Are  we,  therefore,  to  accept  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  the  other  and  most  alarming 
of  the  alleged  stipulations  ?  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  Garibaldi  insists  on  removing  the 
minister,  because  he  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
programme?  The  answer  to  this  is  the 
scheme  itself,  for  to  what  does  it  amount  to 
but  to  a  declaration  of  war  both  against 
France  and  Austria  ?  Is  it  probable  in  the 
least  degree  that  Garibaldi  meditates  any 
thing  so  extravagant  ?  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  triumphant  soldier  in  the  field 
may  see  fewer  obstructions  in  his  path  than  ^ 
the  statesman  in  the  cabinet  j  but  there  is  a ' 
wide  interval  between  a  disagreement  of  this 
nature  and  such  an  ultimatum  as  we  are  told 
the  general  has  propounded.  A  match  for 
the  force  of  Austria  he  may  possibly  fed 
himself,  especially  at  a  moment  when  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  is  at  the  boiling  point,  but  we 
may  be  very  certain  that  he  means  nothing 
so  crazy  as  to  measure  swords  with  the  power 
of  France  also,  and  at  the  same  moment. 

The  report  represents  Garibaldi  as  a  ma- 
niac, and  his  insanity  would  be  the  more  as- 
tonishing, when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
all  that  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  such 
undertakings.  Here  is  all  Italy  restored  to 
independence  with  the  small  exception  of 
Vemce  and  the  seat  of  the  pope ;  the  mighty 
harvest  is  gathered  in  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  few  sheaves  for  the  gleaner,  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  man  who  has  done  infinitely 
more  than  any  other  Italian,  soldier  or  civil- 
ian, to  bring  the  cause  to  this  point  of  for- 
wardness, is  now  about  to  play  the  Titan, 
and  destroy  his  own  offspring  in  a  moment 
of  wilfulness  and  frenzy.  There  is  enough 
to  deplore  in  Garibaldi's  difference  with  ^ 
vour,  without  ^ving  the  least  credit  to  the 
Turin  explanation  of  it.  Advanced  as  the 
deliverance  of  the  peninsula  is,  we  tremble 
to  think  that  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late  for 
an  enemy  to  arrest  its  progress,  perhaps 
even  roll  back  Uie  tide  of  success.  We  do 
not,  however,  give  way  to  any  such  gloomy 
thoughts.  The  current  of  liberty  has  hith- 
erto run  so  fair  in  Italy  that  we  may  too 
fondly  have  expected  it  to  "make  sweet 
music "  to  the  last,  and  are  therefore  more 
alarmed  at  its  momentary  hindrance  than 
the  seriousness  of  the  obstruction  justifies. 
We  expect  to  find  that  it  has  been  j)rodi- 
giously  exaggerated.  There  is  nothing  so 
common  in  great  revolutions  as  disagree- 
ments between  the  cabinet  and  the  camp, 
and  the  true  accoimt  of  them  is  seldom  known 
at  the  period  of  their  occurrence.  Contempo- 
raries have  only  to  speculate,  and  we  fear  the 
iimes  may  be  only  too  near  the  mark  in  the 
conjecture  that  the  feeling  with  which  Gaii- 
baldi  beheld  the  abandonment  of  Savoyiand 
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still  more  of  Nice,  to  France,  have  been 
roused  again  by  symptoms  of  other  surren- 
ders of  Italian  soil  on  new  but  similar  pre- 
texts. On  this  supposition,  which  is  cer- 
tainly powerfully  supported  by  the  vehement 
denials  of  the  French  journals,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  patriot  general's  resent- 
ment has  been  rekindled  against  the  minis- 
ter whom  he  holds  responsible  for  sacrifices 
both  of  territory  and  of  principle.  Here  is 
an  explanation  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  consistent  with  the  generous  metal  of 
which  we  know  Garibaldi  to  be  made.  We 
can  well  understand  his  repugnance  to  an- 
other shameful  bargain  with  the  emperor, 
and  he  may  naturally  feel  that  he  would  make 
himself  a  party  to  it,  were  he  to  hand  Naples 
over  to  Uie  Sardinian  government  uncon- 
ditionally. What  his  conditions  are  we  have 
yet  to  learn.  We  utterly  disbelieve  that  ru- 
mor has  stated  them  correctly. 

The  allusion  to  the  Quirinal  in  Garibaldi's 
despatch  to  Palermo  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion, if  we  suppose  him  to  have  expected 
the  pope's  flight  from  Rome,  and  the  end  of 
the  French  occupation  with  the  excuse  for  it. 
On  this  point  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  see 
how  united  Italy  can  well  do  without  Rome. 
A  metropolis  she  must  have,  and  where  but 
on  the  banks  of  yellow  Tiber  should  stand 
the  metropolis  of  Italy  P  Of  the  antiquity 
of  the  pope's  claims  we  are  aware,  but  the 
daims  of  Italy  are  older ;  as  much  older  as 
the  seven  hiUs  are  than  the  seven  sacraments. 
It  may  be  very  wrong  for  the  Italians  them- 
selves to  grasp  at  the  Holy  City,  but  others 
may  be  aflowed  to  covet  it  for  them.  Victor 
Enmianuel  may  be  content  with  Turin  and 
Milan,  Florence  and  Naples,  but  we  confess 
our  own  hankering  after  Rome,  were  it  only 
by  her  indisputable  supremacy  to  keep  the 
peace  among  such  a  bevy  of  fair  rival  cities. 
Italy  is  no  longer  **  a  geographical  expres- 
8i(m,"  and  Rome  ought  no  longer  to  be 
a  theological  phrase.  Whether  Garibaldi 
breathed  the  word  or  not,  the  eye  turns  nat- 
urally to  the  Quirinal  when  it  seeks  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Italian  fortunes.  Nor 
do  we  see  why  the  pope  should  necessarily 
be  ejected  from  St.  Peter's  chair  to  make 
room  for  the  majesty  of  Italy.  His  holiness 
shared  Rome  before  with  a  temporal  power 
not  his  own,  and  at  this  moment  he  shares  it 
with  France,  which  is  an  infinitely  greater 
diminution  of  his  dignity  than  a  partnership 
with  Italy,  which  would  be  protection  without 
dishonor.  This,  of  course,  implies  an  abdi- 
cation by  the  pope  of  all  but  his  spiritual 
dominion,  and  there,  we  admit,  lies  the  diffi- 
culty, insurmoimtable  almost  in  thought. 

Tnere  is,  however,  another  peaceful  solu- 
tion, bat  unhappily  for  that  reason  almost 
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equally  to  be  despaired  of.  The  pope  may 
fly,  and  leave  behind  him  a  greater  amount 
of  happiness  than  the  most  gracious  and 
popular  of  monarchs  ever  created  by  his 
presence.  For  that  reason  we  firmly  believe 
the  holy  father  will  stand  his  ground,  par- 
ticularly as  his  French  guards  have  been  re- 
inforced, after  which  the  advice  of  the  Cow- 
stituHontid  was  rather  superfluous.  M. 
Grandguillot  is  puzzled  to  explain  "  why 
Francis  H.  abandoned  Naples !  "  It  seems 
never  to  have  occmred  to  him  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  Francis  II.  had  a  not  French 
army  there  to  support  him.  The  pope  will 
stay  at  Rome,  and  perpetuate  the  distrac- 
tions of  his  country,  iust  because  he  has  the 
foreign  aid  which  the  Neapolitan  tyrant 
wanted.  The  emperor  laments,  through  his 
organ,  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  advise 
the  pope  to  fly.  His  political  interests,  he 
says,  are  unhappily  at  variance  with  his  af- 
fection for  the  papacy.  The  position  of 
France  is  sadly  complicated  by  her  presence 
in.  Rome,  and  if  she  could  only  terminate 
her  occupation,  it  would  relieve  her  of  her 
greatest  care.  The  pope  would  give  her  this 
relief  by  simply  retiring  from  his  capitaL 
"  The  first  consequence  of  that  step  would 
be  its  evacuation  by  France."  Thus  to  use 
a  vulgar  proverb,  the  flight  of  his  holiness 
would  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  deliver- 
ing Rome  from  himself,  and  Italy  from  the 
last  vestige  of  foreign  interference.  Now 
that  the  Sardinian  generals,  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  Garibaldi's,  have  swept  the  States 
of  the  Church  of  Lamorici6re  s  bands,  in- 
cluding the  immortal  Irish  brigade,  the 
French  garrison  in  Rome  is  the  only  rem- 
nant left  of  armed  intervention  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, an  intervention  too  in  behalf  of  the 
unworthiest  of  its  princes.  It  is  impossible 
to  beUeve  the  emperor  sincere  in  the  profes- 
sions we  have  quoted.  Would  not  tne  pa- 
Eacy  be  as  safe  within  a  hedge  of  Sardiman 
ayonets  as  of  French  ?  K  the  protector- 
ship of  the  papacy  is  an  honor,  has  not  Italy 
herself  the  best  title  to  it  ?  If  it  is  a  duty, 
would  she  not  as  faithfully  discharge  it? 
Most  natural  it  is  for  Italian  patriotism  to 
chafe  at  this  most  unnecessary  violation  of 
the  independence  of  the  country.  Now  that 
it  stands  alone  in  its  offensiveness  to  the  just 
pride  of  the  nation,  it  w  ill  attract  the  greater 
notice,  and  be  regarded  everj-  day  with  in- 
i  creased  displeasure.  The  emperor  will  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Rome,  if  his  real  ob- 
ject is  not  to  keep  an  unlaw  ful  footing  in 
Italy.  No  clipping  of  the  pope's  dominions 
will  reconcile  his  government  w  ith  the  new 
order  of  things  as  long  as  foreign  arms  main- 
tain it.  Leave  him  but  one  hill  out  of  the 
seven,  it  would  still  be  a  volcano. 
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From  The  Press,  22  Sept 
THE  EUROPEAN  CBISIS. 
The  stormy  vaycs  of  Italian  freedom  are 
meeting  with  a  shock  in  the  heart  of  the  pe- 
ninsula.    Surging  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  they  are  uniting  in  one  vast  bil- 
low \^hich  is  already  rolling  oTer  the  realm 
of  the  papacy,  and  which  will  not  subside 
until  it  has  made  the  weight  of  its  surges  felt 
even  in  the  Eternal  Cit)'.     The  unity  which 
has  for  years  been  the  dream  of  the  Italians, 
is  now  realizing  itself  in  heroic  action.    The 
king  of  Sardima  is  opening  a  path  for  him- 
self with  the  sword  to  join  the  great  Sardin- 
ian captain  Avho  has  achieved  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
All  foreign  powers,  save  one,  stand  aloof 
from  the  struggle.    They  acc(»d  to  the  Ital- 
ians the  right  which  every  nation  has  to  be 
the  disposer  of  its  own  afi'airs.    But  the  em- 
pM&ror  of  the  French,  arrogating  to  himself  a 
right  unclaimed  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
rest  of  Europe,  seeks  to  control  by  military 
force  the  free  action  of  the  Italians,  and  con- 
stitutes himself  the  defender  of  Rome  and 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  despite  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  population  and  agaip.st  the 
military  power  of  the  Italian  people.    The 
king  of  Sardinia,  no  longer  a  firee  agent, 
abets  this  policy,  and  hastens  to  interpose 
his  own  troops  and  authority  between  the 
Gallic  intruder  and  the  fierce  onset  of  Oari- 
baldL    Despite  the  desire  of  the  great  Lib- 
erator to  proclaim  the  unity  of  Italy  as  an 
accomplished  fact  "  from  the  top  of  the  Qui- 
rinal,''  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  imperial 
Frenchman  may  carry  his  point,  and  dictate 
a  compromise  which  will  leave  one  part— the 
very  heart— of  Italy  still  an  exception  alike 
to  ike  unity  and  to  the  freedom  which  the 
Italians  desire.    A  pause  in  the  career  of 
conquest— a  temporary  check  to  the  Italian 
movement  is  seemingly  at  hand.    The  Ro- 
man question  needs  to  be  settled  by  diplo- 
macy, if  it  be  not  settled  by  the  sword.    But 
will  the  aspirations  of  Italy  and  the  sword  of 
Garibaldi  stop  here  ? 

If  the  Italians  were  wise— if  their  natural 
and  noble  excitement  paid  due  homage  to 
the  considerations  of  prudence,  they  would 
pause,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  question  is  set- 
•  tied,  and  consolidate  the  results  of  their  mar- 
vdilous  success.  Within  little  more  than  a 
year  six  Italian  states  have  been  blotted  from 
the  map  and  blended  into  one  kingdom.  It 
will  be  no  easy  task  to  consolidate  these  ra- 
rious  provinces  harmoniously  under  one  rule. 
For  long  centuries— ever  since  the  old  Ro- 
mans imi>OBcd  a  compulsory  unity  u]^n  the 
peninsida — Italy  has  been  not  less  divided  by 
political  arrangement  than  by  her  geograph- 
ical features  and  the  diversities  of  the  na- 
tional character.    And  although  unity  is  now 


as  much  the  desire  of  the  Italian  as  sepam- 
tion  was  before,  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse,  and  grave  difficulties  be  encountered^ 
beK>re  the  natural  jealousies  of  the  united 
states  will  be  allayed  and  the  diversities  of 
their  habits  and  temperament  be  so  far  con- 
trolled as  to  admit  of  harmoDious  existence 
under  a  single  government.  Will  it  be  easy 
to  content  the  old  seats  of  royal  and  ducal 
expenditure  P  Where,  too,  is  to  bo  the  cap- 
ital of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  P  All  hearts 
unite  in  proclaimiug  Victor  Emmanuel  king  5 
but  there  will  be  no  such  unanimity  in  the 
choice  of  a  capital.  Whatever  the  southern 
Itfldians  may  desire,  the  seat  of  government 
must  be  in  the  north.  It  is  not  among  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples,  but  among  the  masculine 
population  of  Northern  Italy,  that  the  head- 

auarters  of  the  nation  must  be  placed.  It  is 
liere,  and  there  only,  that  foreign  attack  can 
be  apprehended,  and  there  only  that  it  must 
be  met.  But  Turin  is  too  near  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  and  is  too  much  overlapped  by  the 
now  extended  territories  of  France,  to  be  a 
safe  or  desirable  place  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Florence  may  be  made  the  city^  of 
royalty  in  the  present  condition  of  affiiirs ; 
but  the  true  capital  of  Italy — if  the  pope  is 
to  stay  at  Rome — is  Milan.  ^lilan  at  pres- 
ent is  as  objectionable,  because  as  defence- 
less, as  Turm.  It  is  as  much  dominated  by 
the  Austrians  from  the  Quadrilateral,  as 
Turin  is  by  the  French  from  the  Alps.  But 
were  Venetia  incorporated  with  the  Italian 
kingdom,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
And  how  long  will  the  Italians  be  content  to 
restrain  their  passion  for  universal  emancipa- 
tion, and  to  leave  Venetia  still  under  the  nde 
of  the  foreigner  P 

If  the  Italians,  again  we  say,  were  to  sub- 
ordinate their  enthusiasm  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  to  the  general  interests  of  En* 
rope,  they  would  stay  their  success  with  the 
settlement  of  the  itoman  question,  and  en* 
gage  in  the  important  and  necessary  work  of 
consolidating  their  infaiit  kingdom,  rather 
than  hasten  at  once  to  seek  the  completion 
of  its  limits  by  engaging  in  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria  which  would  be  as  full  of  peril  to  them- 
selves as  of  embarrassment  and  calamity  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  is  it  likely  that  the 
patriotic  ardor,  of  which  Garibaldi  is  the  type 
and  leader,  will  be  restrained  in  its  action  by 
the  unpalatable  suggestions  of  prudence? 
Or  can  it  be  expected  of  the  ItaHans  that 
they  shall  put  their  own  programme,  their 
own  desires  and  plans,  in  abeyance  out  of 
deference  to  the  interests  of  other  states  P 

We  know  what  is  Garibaldi's  answer  to 
these  questions.  Strong  in  the  faith,  not  of 
his  own  prowess,  but  of  a  good  cause,  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  national  movement,  he  pro* 
claims  his  desire  and  purpose  to  attack  ve- 
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netift  ftt  once — at  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of 
all  diplomatic  remonstrances.  K  he  succeed 
in  stming  up  Italy  to  this  new  war,  how  is 
the  attack  to  bo  made  ?  The  vast  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Quadrilateral,  inclosing  first- 
class  fortresses,  covered  to  the  right  1)7  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  in  front  by  the  Mindo,  on 
the  south  by  the  Po,  is  virtually  impregnar- 
Ide.  It  must  be  turned.  To  attempt  to  turn 
it  by  ponetrating  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda  up  through  the  Italian  Tyrol  would 
be  equally  impossible  save  as  a  diversion ; 
for  no  army  could  involve  itself  in  the  passes 
of  the  T^ol  leaving  its  whole  flank  and  com- 
munications exposed  to  attack  on  the  line  of 
the  Lake  and  the  Mindo.  On  the  Adriatic 
side,  Venice,  now  bristling  at  all  points  with 
long-range  artillcr}',  is  as  impregnable  as  the 
Qurdrilateral  itself.  The  main  attack  there- 
fore will  probably  be  made  further  down  the 
Adriatic,  at  Fiumc  or  still  further  south :  and 
for  such  an  attack  the  formidable  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  war-ships  now  at  the  dis- 
po»d  of  the  Italians  woula  supply  every  fa- 
cility. But  at  the  same  time  the  line  of  the 
Mindo  would  require  to  be  masked;  and 
demand  at  the  very  least  the  presence  of  the 
whole  regular  army  of  the  Sardinian  king. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  any  attack 
by  the  Italians  upon  Austna  is  beyond  their 
own  unaided  strength  to  accomplish.  They 
must  rely,  and  they  intend  to  rely  upon  the 
aid  of  insurrectionary  movements  m  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  K.ossuth,  Klapka,  Turr, 
and  other  exiled  Hungarian  leaders  are  now 
in  Italy,  prepared  to  support  Garibaldi  in  his 
projects  of  attacking  Austria.  And  are  there 
not  also  other  elements  of  popular  revolt 
available  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

If  Garibaldi  dash  across  the  Adriatic,  he 
will  find  himself  in  a  country  eminently  £&- 
Yorable  for  guerilla  warfare,  and  amidst  a 
population  hardly  less  prone  to  revolt  than 
those  through  which  he  has  marched  tri- 
t^nphantly  in  Southern  Italy.  He  beholds 
in  the  Turco-Gredan  peninsula  the  same  task 
to  be  accomplished  as  has  just  been  carried 
out  in  Italy.  His  rallying-cry  in  Italy  has 
been  Freedom  and  Unity ;  in  the  adjoining 
peninsula  will  it  not  be  Freedom  and  the 
tross  ?  For  four  centuries  the  Turks  have 
been  simply  encamped  in  Europe.  They  are 
still  aliens  alike  in  blood,  language,  and  re- 
ligion. Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since 
the  southern  portion  of  their  peninsula  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence. Another  and  vaster  war  of  the 
same  kind  is  impending.  All  the  northern 
and  western  provinces  of  European  Turkey 
— Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro— are  ripe 
for  revolt.  If  Garibaldi  and  his  Italians 
were  to  land  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  raising 
the  banner  of  Freedom  and  the  Cross,  and  if 
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even  a  partial  revolt  broke  out  in  Hunffanr 
and  Croatia,  would  not  the  adjoining  Turkisn 
provinces  take  part  in  the  movement  ?  And 
would  not  the  Greeks  also  respond  to  the 
rallying-cry  of  Garibaldi,  and  close  again  in 
fierce  conflict  with  their  old  oppressors  and 
still-hated  neighbors  P  In  such  circumstances 
the  long-staved-off  Eastern  question  would 
be  opened  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  entire 
eastern  pemnsula  of  Europe  be  involved  in 
insurrection  and  war.  The  Turkish  empire 
cannot  long  maintain  its  integrity ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  heroic  Garibaldi 
may  be  the  prime,  and  certainly  the  most 
noble  and  dismterested  agent  in  accomplish- 
inff  its  fall. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  Continent  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  which,  transcending  tne 
limits  of  any  one  country,  threatens  to  in- 
volve all  the  great  powers  in  its  vortex. 
Were  the  Italians  to  exercise  a  prudent  for- 
bearance, or  were  Venetia  speeculy  ceded  to 
them  by  purchase,  the  crisis  might  be  avoided. 
If  free  from  external  assault,  we  beUeve  that 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment  would  succeed  in  its  difficult  task  of 
consolidating  in  contented  union  the  diverse 
populations  of  its  empire.  But  if  a  flerce 
contest  recommence  upon  the  Mincio,  the 
most  calamitous  comphcations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue.  Germany,  whatever  may 
oe  its  policy  in  regard  to  Venetia,  will  take 
arms  in  defence  of  the  Tyrol,  and  will  march 
to  the  Rhine  if  the  French  march  to  the  Po. 
Russia  will  not  stand  aloof  when  revolt  is 
disintegrating  Turkey  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Austria.  She  cannot  let  Con- 
stantinople fall  into  other  hands  without  a 
contest  5  neither  can  she  regard  with  indifier- 
ence  a  revolutionary  conHict  which  might 
extend  to  her  Polish  provinces.  And  France 
— ^what  of  France  ?  With  all  Europe  alarmed 
by  the  development  of  his  •*  ideas,*' — ^with  the 
states  of  Germany  agreed  upon  a  common 
policy  of  defence,  and  with  the  meetings  at 
Toeputz  and  Warsaw  before  his  eyes.  Napo- 
leon will  do  his  best  to  restrain  the  Italians 
firom  a  new  war.  His  alliances  have  been 
shaken,  and  he  must  re-establish  them  be- 
fore he  can  venture  another  attack  upon  the 
treaties  of  Europe.  Above  all,  his  greatest 
desire  is  to  avoid  a  general  war.  His  policy 
is  to  attain  his  ends  pieccmcaL  He  desires 
to  continue  his  game  of  sidiug  alternately 
with  the  established  governments  and  witn 
revolution,  without  %vliolly  breaking  with 
either.  But  if  this  new  war  were  commenced 
— if  Italy  and  Austria  resume  their  deadly 
combat  on  the  Mincio — with  Garibaldi  in 
Albania,  the  Greeks  up,  the  Turkish  Chris- 
tians in  revolt  for  freedom  and  the  cross, 
and  insurrectionary  movements  in  Hungary 
and  Poland — ^were  all  this  to  take  place,  and 
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it  may  take  place — ^the  contest  would  involve 
all  Europe  j  and  would  not  Napoleon  then, 
compelled  to  make  a  choice,  be  seen  at  length 
entering  the  stormy  arena  at  the  head  of  his 
legions  as  the  leader  of  the  new  European 
revolution  ? 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  than  now 
for  the  British  government  to  play  a  prudent 
and  a  waiting  game.  It  is  certainl;^  possi- 
ble that  the  clouds  may  disperse  without  a 
thunder-storm ;  nevertheless  Europe  is  slowly 
gathering  itself  into  two  opposite  camps, 
and  the  most  probable  restdt  is  a  great  war. 
In  that  war  England  will  have  a  difficult 
part  to  plaj^,  for  her  sympathies  will  be  di- 
vided. She  loves  liberty,  but  she  rightly 
distrusts  Napoleon.  He  will  seek  to  beguile 
her  into  a  warlike  alliance,  but  if  she  be 
wise  England  will  take  care  how  she  again 


suffers  herself  to  be  "  tied  to  the  heels"  of 
France.  Napoleon,  after  in%ating  us  into  the 
war  against  Kussia,  sold  us,  to  make  peace 
with  the  foe.  Every  ally  in  turn  he  has 
treated  in  the  same  fashion, — from  Victor 
Emanuel  last  year  at  Villafranca  to  the 
Russian  emperor  during  the  last  few  montha. 
We  know  what  are  Napoleon's  **  ideas  "  of 
liberty,  and  what  reliance  can  bo  nlaced  on 
him  as  an  ally.  And  whatever  lie  tnc  event- 
ualities of  the  future,  we  trust  that  England 
will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  caught  by  any 
crafty  appeal  to  her  sympathies,  nor  join 
with  France  in  a  war  wluch  it  will  be  the 
first  object  of  our  imperial  ally  to  close  at 
our  expense,  and  thereafter  to  attack  us 
when  for  his  sake  we  have  parted  with  our 
old  allies. 


Japanese  books  are  known  to  be  not  only  re- 
markably well  illustrated — so  far  as  auantity  of 
pictares  goes — but  also  very  cheap.  One  or  the 
interpreters  of  tho  late  Japanese  embassy  brought 
to  this  country  a  Japanese  dictionaiy  of  geogra- 
phy or  gazetteer  which  had  a  picture  on  almost 
every  leaf.  This  book,  very  well  printed,  and 
containing  about  four  hundred  pages,  we  were 
informed,  is  sold  in  Japan  for  less  than  thirty, 
cents  of  our  money.  A  recent  traveller  notes 
that  guide-books  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire, very  complete,  and  also  cheap,  are  sold 
everywhere.  The  Japanese  Murray,  has,  it  ap- 
pears, been  in  business  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, and  thus  accommodated  the  travellers 
with  his  useful  information  long  before  guide- 
books came  in  use  in  Europe.  "Perhaps," 
says  Capt.  Osborne,  *'  Mr.  Murray  may  smile 
and  look  forward  to  being  able,  before  long,  to 
give  them  a  Japanese  guide-book,  which  shall 
excel  that  modest  and  cheap  itinerary ;  but 
tliere  are  many  things  in  which  he  will  never 
surpass  it,  amongst  others  in  cost,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  whicli  tho  days  are  predicted  upon 
which  it  shall  be  fortunate  to  travel." 


Mrs.  Catherine  Anne  Wabfibld,  of  Ken- 
tucky, is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  "  House- 
hold of  Bouveric."  Mrs.  Warfield  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Major  Ware,  of  Natchez,  formerly 
secretary  of  tiie  Mississppi  territory.  Her  grand- 
father was  Captain  Percy,  of  the  British  navy, 
and  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  very 
young,  is  Elisha  Warfield,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
Major  Ware  had  but  two  chUdreo,  both  daugh- 


ters, whose  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  the 
younger.  They  were  early  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  their  father,  assisted  by  private 
teachers,  devoted  himself  to  their  education.  In 
1843,  Mrs.  Warfield  and  Mrs.  Lee  (ilie  two  sis- 
ters) published  a  volume  entitled  '*  The  Wife  of 
Leon,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Two  Sistera  of  the 
West; "  and,  in  1846,  another  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Indian  Chamber,  and  Other  Poems." 


Schrodter's  picture  of  *'  Falstaff  Mustering 
his  Hecmits  "  has  been  reproduced  by  J.  Kogcrs, 
in  a  large  and  magnificent  line  cnp*aving — the 
largest,  it  is  said,  which  has  been  hitherto  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  "  for  the  meml>ei*8  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Association."  The  st-ene  is 
laid  in  Justice  Shallow's  hall,  with  the  justice 
and  his  Cousin  Silence  looking  on.  The  fat 
knight's  face  is  full  of  humor,  the  physiognomy 
of  a  man  of  wit  degraded  into  a  hannter  of  low 
taverns.  The  ragged  recruit.  Wart,  makes  an 
appearance  which  does  not  belie  his  name,  and 
along  with  his  fellows  Mouldy,  Shadow,  Feeble 
and  Bullcalf,  helps  to  make  up  a  comic  gronp, 
in  looking  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
gravest  to  repress  a  smile.  In  one  corner  of  the 
engraving  a  pretty  little  page,  occnpjcd  in  iho 
delighted  examination  of  tho  knight's  boKhct- 
hiked  sword,  forms  a  contrast  with  the  other 
figures  which  heightens  their  effect.  Perhaps 
Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  is  too  much  a  Mal- 
voglio — with  too  much  of  the  **  hifrli-fantasticul  ** 
to  agree  with  the  idea  of  him  which  wc  derive 
from  his  name  and  tho  words  Shakspoarc  puts 
into  his  month. — N,  Y,  Evening  Post. 
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THE   SONG  OF  THE  UNSUCCESSFUL 
ANGLER. 
I  CANKOT  tell  the  reason,  it  is  really  verj  odd, 
My  tackle  is  firstnue,  and  I've  a  most  expensiye 

rod — 
BoQght  at  the  Silver  Trout,  the  shop  that's  al- 
ways Rclliiig  off, 
And  yet  vrhU  all  my  outlay,  IVe  got  nothing 
but  a  conjrh. 

I  think  the  fish  are  altered  since  old  Walton 

wrote  hU  hook. 
They  shun  the  Kiinplo  gentle,  and  mistrost  it 

•*  with  a  iiook  ;  " 
I  think  I  mayn't  he  deep  enough,  in  vain  I  more 

the  quili, 
For  68h  as  dec*|>ly  a.s  I  choose,  the  fish  are  deeper 

still. 

No  pike  I've  seen — the  only  one  was  that  lui' 
pleaflant  ui;!;et, 

Where  thrccpcnt  e  I  was  forced  to  pay,  and  now 
I've  lost  i!ii'  lit  ket; 

Nor  yet  a  8in;:lc  p.-cli,  for  which  my  lucky  stars 
to  thank. 

Except  the  por(  '  '\x'  taken  on  this  damp,  rheu- 
matic h'M  ' 

I  can't  pick  nr>        mb,  though  on  the  lock  all 

day  I  s:,! . 
(They  say  it  is    >  .|)osrtible  a  lock  of  Chubb  to 

pick) ; 
A  flounder  woi    1   he  welcome,  but  unfbeling 

wags  rt-JM    i;. 
I  shall  get  lo-       them  to-night,  returning  in 

the  dark. 
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Upon  that  bobbing  quill  all  day  I've  nothing 
done  but  gloat, 

Till  I've  almost  becomo  one — as  the  song  savs, 
"I'm  afloat!*' 

Come  soles,  brill,  flounders,  fresh  or  salt,  how- 
ever flat  ye  bo, 

Be  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  find  a  greater  flat  in 
me. 


THE  ALPINE  CROSS. ABIERICA  TO  ENGLAND. 

THE  ALPINE  CROSS. 
Bbnighted  once  where  Alpine  storms 
Have  bulled  hosts  of  martial  forms. 
Halting  with  fear,  benumbed  with  cold, 
While  swift  the  avalanches  rolled. 
Shouted  our  fruide,  with  quivering  breath, 
"  The  path  is  lost ! — to  move  is  death  I  '* 

The  savage  snow  cliffs  seemed  to  frown, 
The  howling  winds  came  fiercer  down; 
Shrouded  in  stieh  u  dismal  scene. 
No  mortal  aid  whereon  to  lean, 
Think  you  wliat  music  'twas  to  hear, 
**  I  seethe  Cross  ! — our  way  is  clear  !  " 

We  looked,  and  there,  amid  the  snows, 
A  simple  cross  of  wood  uprose; 
Firm  in  tlic  tcmfiest's  awful  wrath 
It  stood,  to  j;iiidc  tlio  traveller's  path. 
And  point  to  wlicre  the  valley  lies. 
Serene  beneath  the  summer  skies. 

One  dear  companion  of  that  night 
Has  pa«sed  away  from  mortal  sight; 
He  reached  his  homo  to  droop  and  fiide. 
And  sleep  witlun  his  native  glade; 
But  as  his  fluttering  hand  I  took. 
Before  he  gave  his  farewell  look. 
He  whispered  from  iiis  bed  of  pain, 
**  The  Alpine  Cross  I  see  again!" 
Then,  smiling,  sank  to  endless  rest 
Upon  his  weeping  mother's  breast  1 

Jamks  T.  Fields. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  TALKATIVE  MEMBER. 

AiB — ^**  Let  us  aU  speak  our  minds,  if  tee  die  for  it.** 

Punch  tells  roe  'tis  fit  that  ^I.P.'s  should  sub- 
mit 
To  be  tongue-tied  submissively,'  meekly : 
That  the  nonsense  we  say  for  some  eight  hours 
a  day 
Should  be  cut  down  to  one  hour  weekly ; 
We  are  begged,  just  for  peace,  our  prattle  to 
cease. 
As  there's  neither  a  wherefore  nor  why  for  it ; 
But  I  can't,  and  I  don't,  and  I  sha'n't,  and  I 
wont — 
No,  I  will  make  a  speech,  if  I  die  for  it  1 

Friends  who  owe  one  a  grudge  say  one's  talk  is 
all  fudge — 

Mere  bombast  and  bunkum,  and  so  on : 
But  you'll  surely  allow  we've  a  right  to  say  how, 

We  consider  that  matters  sliould  go  on. 
The  business  indeed  would  far  quicker  proceed. 

If  we  simply  said  **  No "  or  said  "  Ay "  to 

it; 

But  we  don't,  and  wo  can't,  and  we  wont,  and 
we  sha'n't — 
No,  we  mil  make  a  speech,  if  wo  die  for  it ! 

So  all  talkers,  I  hope,  will  take  plenty  of  rope. 

Nor  care  with  what  interests  they  trifle  ; 
With  ease,  if  we  choose  our  tongues  but  to  use, 

We  may  all  legislation  quite  stifle. 
Let  Pam,  if  ho  will,  then  bid  us  bo  still. 

And  silent,  he'll  have  to  pay  high  for  it ; 
For  we  can't,  and  we  don't,  aud  we  sha'n't,  and 
we  wont — 

No,  we'll  all  of  us  speak,  if  we  die  for  it  I 

— Punch, 


AMERICA  TO  ENGLAND. 
England,  we  are  proud  to  be  thy  eldest  child. 
Thankful  to  God  for  the  rich  heritage 
Whicli  thou,  ere  we  were  bom,  from  age  to  age, 
With  thoughts  and  deeds  of  mightiest  men  up- 
piled. 
Too  great  within  thy  bounds  to  be  in-islcd, 
And  thence,  wide  wafted  on  the  undying  page, 
Feeding  the  souls  of  hero  and  of  sage 
In  every  Christian  land,  on  us  have  smiled. 
Through  privilege  of  tongue,  a  daily  cheer. 
So  working  on  our  kindred  Saxon  hearts. 
That  we,  though  sundered  from  Uiee,  mother 

dear. 
Have  kept  our  love  and  reverence  through  all 

smarts. 
And  now  move  with  thee  iu  one  grand  career. 
To  fill  the  earth  with  freedom  and  with  arts. 
October,  1860.  — iV:  Y.  Evening  Pott. 
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REMARKABLE    SOLAR    SPOTS. 


From  The  National  Magazine. 
REMARKABLE  SOLAR  SPOTS. 

Of  iate  the  surface  of  the  sun  has  been 
coTered  with  numerous  clusters  of  spots, 
greater  in  number  than  have  been  noticed 
for  some  years  past  This  phenomenon  oc- 
curs at  various  periods,  but  with  no  regular 
interval  of  appearance  or  departure.  Some 
years  they  are  seldom  visible  on  the  solar 
disc  ;  at  others,  as  at  the  present  time,  tbey 
appear  in  such  variety  as  to  excite  attention. 
M.  Chacomac,  of  Marseilles,  observed  on 
the  26th  of  June,  in  this  year,  a  group  of 
spots,  occupying,  he  estimates,  in  angidar 
extent,  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  sun's 
radius.  This  observer,  who  has  devoted 
himself  for  the  last  twelve  years  to  this  de- 
partment of  astronomy,  and  has  registered 
the  configurations  and  dimensions  of  the 
spots,  states  that  at  no  previous  time  has  he 
witnessed  their  appearance  in  such  numbers. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  London,  with  the 
atmospheric  changes  to  which  the  metropolis 
is  subject,  they  are  clearly  visible  in  an  or- 
dinary pocket  telescope,  and  we  doubt  not 
they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In  an 
instrument  of  the  smallest  kind,  protected 
by  a  colored  glass  next  the  eye,  a  dozen  spots 
may  be  plainly  perceived.  On  the  29th  ult, 
at  three  p.m.,  the  sky  being  clear,  through 
a  five-feet  achromatic  telescope,  of  nearly 
four  inches  aperture,  with  a  power  of  forty, 
the  configurations  of  the  spots  presented  a 
pleasing  appearance.  In  ^e  centre  of  the 
solar  disc  a  small  cluster  of  spots  was  vis- 
ible, and  on  the  south-eastern  margin  (in  an 
inverting  telescope)  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, two  very  large  spots,  surrotmded  by  a 
cluster  of  other  spots  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions, were  visible  while  the  sky  re- 
mained clear ;  and  when,  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards, dark  clouds  rapidly  obscured  the 
sun,  the  spots  could  at  times  be  detected  as 
the  light  shone  out  again.  This  subject  pos- 
sesses in  itself  much  interest,  from  the  ever- 
varying  nature  of  the  lessons  it  teaches ;  viz., 
that  great  changes  are  continually  taking 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  as  well  as  on 
the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  A  few 
particulars  at  this  time  may  be  interesting. 

Galileo,  in  1610,  was  the  first  who  noticed 
the  solar  spots,  and  after  him,  Scheiner, 
who  considered  them  to  be  inferior  planets 
revolving  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cen- 


tral luminary.  On  the  other  hand,  Galileo 
and  Hevelius  thought  they  were  scoxiSy 
floating  in  the  inflammable  liquid  matter  of 
which  they  imagined  the  sun  to  be  composed. 
Many  opinions  have  been  given  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  spots,  all  more  or  less  difleiing 
from  each  other.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  endeavored 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  spots  by  sup- 
posing the  sun  to  consist  of  a  dark  nucleus, 
covered  only  to  a  certain  depth  by  a  luminous 
matter,  not  fluid,  through  which  openings 
are  made  at  certain  times  by  volcanic  agency, 
thereby  permitting  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
sun  to  be  seen.  The  subject  was  closely  in- 
vestigated by  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  sun  from  1779 
to  1794.  He  conjectured  the  dark  spots  to 
be  mountains,  wl^ch,  from  the  slow  revolu- 
tion of  the  Sim  on  its  axis,  and  its  great 
attraction  on  bodies  placed  at  its  surface, 
might  be  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
high,  and  yet  stand  very  firmly.  In  some 
observations  in  the  year  1792  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  dark  spots  were  the  opaque 
ground,  or  body  of  the  sun,  through  which, 
when  broken  or  interrupted,  we  \-iew  the  sun 
itself.  He  also  supposed  the  sun  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  atmosphere,  com- 
posed of  elastic  fluids,  more  or  less  lucid 
or  transparent,  and  of  which  the  lucid  ones 
furnish  us  with  light  The  atmosphere  he 
supposed  to  be  not  more  than  2765,  nor  less 
than  1843  miles  in  height.  He  likewise 
thought  there  were  two  regions  of  solar  clouds 
— ^the  inferior  one  being  opaque,  like  our 
own  atmosphere,  while  the  superior  was  the 
depository  of  light,  which  it  darts  forth  in 
vast  quantities  in  all  directions.  Some  as- 
tronomers have  imagined  the  solar  spots  ex- 
ercise an  influence  on  the  weather  and  the 
temperature  of  the  seasons.  In  1807,  the 
heat  of  summer  was  intense,  and  the  spots 
of  vast  magnitude,  while,  in  1823,  the  tem- 
perature being  cold  and  wet,  the  sun  ex- 
hibited no  spots.  There  cannot  be  any 
question  that  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject.  In  1783,  the  crops 
were  fertile,  and  the  solar  spots  very  numer- 
ous J  a  dry  fog  enveloped  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  was  followed  by  the  earthquake 
of  Calabria. 

The  size  of  the  solar  spots  excites  otur 
highest  astonishment.  In  1843,  M.  Schwabe, 
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REMARKABLE    SOLAR    SPOTS. 


of  Destau,  measured  a  large  spot  oocupying 
a  space  77,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  ten  times 
that  of  the  earth.  Sir  W.  Hersohel,  in  1775, 
measured  a  spot  not  less  than  50,000  miles 
in  diameter,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Sir 
J.  F.  Hcrschcl,  at  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1837,  observed  a  cluster  oi  spots  occupy- 
ing a  space  about  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of 
the  sun's  diameter— on  area  of  3,780,000,000 
miles.  They  ore  subject  at  times  to  sudden 
changes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  WoUaston  was  once 
vio\nng  the  sun  in  a  reflecting  telescope, 
trhcn  a  spot  appeared  to  burst  into  frag- 
ments, like  a  piece  of  ice  xrhich,  when  thrown 
upon  a  1-ozcn  pond,  breaks  in  pieces,  and 
slides  in  all  directions.  This  has  been  noticed 
by  other  observers.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dick 
on  various  occasions,  noticed  as  many  as  one 
hundrod  and  fifty  diferent  spots,  particularly 
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about  the  year  1836.  The  smallest  spot  dis- 
cernible on  the  solar  disc  cannot  be  much  less 
than  three  hundred  or  six  hundred  miles  in  di- 
ameter. When  a  spot  has  been  observed  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  found  to  change  its 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  from 
being  visible  first  on  the  eastern  side, 
changes  its  place  to  the  western  edge,  and 
disappears,  after  being  visible  for  a  fortnight. 
From  this  circumstance  the  sun  has  been 
proved  to  rotate  on  its  axis  in  a  direction 
from  west  to  east  in  about  twenty-five  days 
ten  hours.  Every  part  of  the  solar  equator 
thus  moves  at  the  rate  of  4532  miles  in  an 
hour.  In  the  course  of  time  the  photo- 
graphic experiments  which  are  now  bcuig 
rapidly  made,  as  to  the  nature  and  physical 
properties  of  light,  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  opinions  of  Herschel  and  others 
were  well  founded. 


TnB  North  Dn'tith  Mail  desrribes  an  in- 
strument that  has  recently  made  its  appearnnco, 
which  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  art.  It  is  of 
French  ori;rin,  and  is  called  the  Dcbusscope, 
probably  from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  It  con- 
fists  of  two  silverized  plates  of  great  reflective 
power,  placed  to{;cther  in  a  framework  of  card- 
board or  wood,  at  tho  angle  of  seventy  degrees. 
On  being  placed  over  a  small  picture  or  design 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  roogh,  or  whether 
good  or  bad,  the  Debusscope  will  reflect  tho 
portion  immediately  under  tho  eye,  on  all  sides, 
forming  the  most  beautiful  ond  elaborate  de- 
signs, and  by  being  slowly  moved  over  the  pic- 
tare  will  multiply  new  designs  to  anv  extent. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  is  on  which  the  in- 
strament  is  placed,  the  result  is  marvellous ;  there 
19  produced  from  tho  most  unlikely  objects — such 
as  scraps  of  paper-hangings,  blots  of  ink,  leaves, 
flowers,  bits  of  lace,  etc. — an  endless  scries  of 
new  and  really  beaatifal  designs,  which  can  be 
retained  at  pleasure,  for  tho  purpose  of  copying. 
This  discovery  therefore  recommends  itself  at 
once  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  new  patterns 
to  draftsmen,  calico-printers,  dyers,  paper-liang- 
crs,  pointerrt,  and  others  ;  and  as  it  is  produced 
ond  hold  at  a  price  which  brings  it  easily  within  ' 
tho  roach  of  purh  trades,  we  have  no  doubt  that  I 
it  will  soon  be  extensively  used.  The  Debus-  j 
scopo  may  olso  bo  made  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion as  n  pnrlor  toy,  along  with  the  stereoscope 
and  microscojKJ,  in  aflbrdmg  to  tho  young  amuse 
ment  and  instruction. 


Po^ms    By  Georrje   P.    Morris.     New    York : 

Charles  8cribner.     I860. 

General  Morris  has  done  well  to  give  to  the 
pablic  his  poems  in  this  miniature  edition.  The 
popular  song-writer  writes  for  the  million,  and 
the  million  eboald  have  i  opies  of  his  works  which 


the^  can  carry  abont  with  them  in  their  pockets. 
This  neat  little  volume  is  the  very  thing  required 
to  satisfy  tho  call  which  Morris*  popularity  has 
created  for  his  flowing  and  melodious  verses. 
Of  all  American  authors,  Longfellow  seems  to 
hnvo  best  understood  tho  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  publishing  editions  of  his  works 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  every  class 
of  readcre.  For  those  who  can  atford  splendid 
and  costly  editions,  he  has  them  ready  at  the 
bookseller's ;  for  those  who  aro  content  with  the 
cheapest,  he  provides  them  almost  as  cheap  as 
the  publications  of  tho  Tract  Society  ;  for  tnose 
who  desiro  gifk  books,  he  publishes  illustrated 
editions,  of  various  prices ;  for  those  who  prefer 
plain  copies,  in  fair  typo,  he  takes  care  that  the 
supply  shall  always  be  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  song-writer,  above  all  authors,  should  allow 
his  admirers  to  read  him  in  cheap  editions, 
though  he  may  be  excused  from  the  enterprise  of 
publishing  costly  ones,  except  to  such  extent  as 
they  appear  in  volumes  of  music.  More,  very 
far  more,  of  Morris'  verses  have  been  set  to 
music  tlian  those  of  any  other  American  writer 
— a  testimony  to  their  acceptablcness  of  which 
the  author  has  reason  to  be  prond.  In  tho  mean 
time,  he  has  not  been  seduced  by  the  success  of 
any  of  the  brilliant  writers  whom  most  of  tho 
young  poets  of  tho  day  have  taken  as  their  mod- 
els, to  part  with  any  of  the  qualities  on  which 
his  favor  with  the  pablic  depends.  He  never  af- 
fects subtlety  of  thought  or  elaborately  unusual 
modes  of  expression,  remembering  that  a  song 
should  be  addressed  immediately  to  the  henrt, 
and  possess  in  no  degree  tho  character  of  a  rid- 
d  lo.  Hq  never  allows  himself  to  become  rugged 
and  harsh  in  straining  after  originality,  but  pre- 
serves in  all  his  writings  the  same  sweetness  of 
rhnhm  and  clearness  and  simplicitv  of  language. 
^N.  Y.  Evening  Poa. 
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THE    prince's    visit    TO    WASHINGTON'S    TOMB. 


THE  PRINCE'S  VISIT    TO    WASHINGTON'S 
TOMB. 

Thb  startling  incident  of  the  week  just 
closed  is  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  president.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  piece 
of  news,  or  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  ad- 
idatory  sci'ibblers  who  chronicle  every  word 
the  prince  utters,  and  the  precise  number  of 
times  he  sneezes.  It  is  the  moral  character 
of  the  extraordinary  event  which  I  would 
notice — an  event  which  will  take  its  place  on 
the  page  of  history,  solitary  and  alone,  for 
there  is  none  other  like  it  When  kings  visit 
presidents,  when  royal  princes  visit  the  graves 
of  rebel  democrats,  may  not  the  millennium 
be  dawning  ? 

There  is  nothing  like  this  visit  of  Prince 
Albert  Edward  to  the  grave  of  Washington 
in  the  history  of  any  other  prince  or  po- 
tentate. Men  have  risen  from  lowliness  to 
spendot — from  corporal  to  be  fimperor^ 
from  'prentice  boy  to  be  president — ^but 
when  before  has  the  heir  to  the  proudest 
throne  in  the  world  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  a  rebel  general?  The  man 
whose  humble  tomb  the  prince  reverently 
visited  was  the  chief  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  in  wresting  its  most 
brilliant  gem  from  the  very  crown  he  is  to 
wear! 

The  day  chosen  for  the  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon  was  one  of  October's  finest.  Scarce 
a  cloud  dimmed  the  sky's  azure.  A  few  yel- 
low leaves  in  the  forests  which  line  the  broad 
.  Potomac,  were  the  only  indication  of  "  the 
melancholy  days."  The  prince  and  his  suite, 
accompanied  by  the  president  and  a  few  of 
his  friends,  went  on  board  the  government 
steamer,  Harriet  Lane,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  Friday  last,  and  steamed  down 
to  Mount  Vernon.  For  more  than  two  hours 
the  royal  party  remained  upon  the  Vernon 
estate,  the  most  of  the  time  eagerly  search- 
ing the  Washington  mansion  for  every  relic 
of  the  great  and  good  man  who  once  occu- 
pied it.    No  American  traveller  in  foreign 


lands  ever  displayed  more  enthusiastic  ca- 
riosity or  reverential  awe,  at  the  grave  of 
royalty  or  intellectual  greatness,  than  wit 
manifested  by  this  English  party  of  dukei 
and  earls,  and  the  future  king  of  England, 
at  the  grave  of  Washington. 

The  place  where  the  patriot  wrote,  the 
room  in  which  he  slept,  the  couch  on  whidi 
he  died,  were  sought  out  and  pondered  over, 
and  as  the  party  approached  the  tomb  eadi 
one  almost  involuntarily  uncovered  bis  head. 
One  cut  a  cone  to  carry  back  to  England  as 
a  relic  of  the  place ;  another  plucked  a  flows 
as  a  memento  of  the  day  and  scene ;  and  the 
prince  planted  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  grave, 
taking  with  him  a  companion  acorn  to  plant 
in  Windsor  Forest. 

Meantime,  the  day  was  in  the  very  nddst 
of  its  splendor — a  Virginian  October  dsy! 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  smiled  at  the  happy, 
peaceful  occurrence,  and  purposely  added 
every  charm  of  her  own,  that  the  day  might 
never,  never  be  forgotten.  The  overhang- 
ing forests,  the  calmly  flowing  river,  andtks 
beautiful  sky,  made  up  a  picture  the  like  of 
which  painter  never  put  upon  canvas. 

Few  were  the  words  uttered  by  the  visit* 
ors,  for  thought  overpowered  speech,  and 
after  more  than  two  hours  spent  at  Mount 
Vernon  they  again  took  to  the  boats,  and 
were  rowed  back  to  the  steamer. 

The  novels  of  to-day  all  carry  a  moral  with 
them :  this  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  has  a  strik* 
ing  one  also.  '*  Behold  how  good  and  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity ! "  Instead  of  English  cannon  roaring 
up  the  Potomac,  we  have  the  next  English 
king  as  our  guest  Instead  of  horrid  War, 
gentle  Peace.  A  few  years  ago  our  national 
capital  was  ablaze,  set  on  fire  by  Biitiah 
torches,  and  Washington  was  full  of  hostile 
British  troops.  All  this  is  changed.  The 
new  order  of  things  is  more  consonant  with 
Christianity.  England  and  America  will 
never  again  war  with  each  other. 
-^-Independent,  11  October.         D.  W.  B. 
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THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES   IN    BOSTON. 


GOVERNOR    BANKS'    WELCOME  — AT    THE    STATE    HOUSE. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  your  Royal  Highness  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  extend  to  you  the  most 
cordial  greetings  of  its  people.  They  have  regarded  with  profound 
gratification  your  visit  to  this  continent,  so  auspicious  in  its  opening, 
so  fortunate  in  its  progress,  and  now,  I  regret  to  say,  so  near  its  termina- 
tion.  Be  assured,  Sir,  you  will  bear  with  you  the  united  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  for  your  safe  return  to  your  friends  and  to  your 
country,  to  which  we  are  attached  by  so  many  ties  of  Language,  Liaw, 
and  Liberty. 

"In  theur  name  I  bid  you  welcome.  I  welcome  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  distinguished  and  honorable  gentlemen  of  your  suite." 

At  the  Concert  of  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools, 
after  a  short  prelude  by  the  orchestra,  the  following  stanzas,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Dr.  Ouver  Wendell  Holmes,  were  sung  to  the  air  of 
"  God  Save  the  Queen,"  the  orchestra  and  organ  accompanying :  — 

"  God  bless  our  Fathers'  Land  I 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  band 

One  with  our  own  1 
From  all  her  foes  defend, 
Be  her  brave  People's  Friend, 
On  all  her  Realms  descend, 
Protect  her  Throne  I 

"  Father,  with  loving  care 
Guard  Thou  her  kingdom's  Heir, 

Guide  all  his  ways. 
Thine  aim  his  shelter  be, 
From  him  by  land  and  sea 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee, 

Prolong  his  days  I 

"  Lord,  let  "War's  tempest  cease, 
Fold  the  whole  Earth  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings ! 
Make  all  Thy  Nations  one, 
All  Hearts  beneath  the  sun, 
Till  Thou  shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  kings ! 

As  these  lines  were  sung,  the  full  choir  pouring  forth  the  well-known 
tones  of  that  noble  melody,  and  the  audience  rising,  in  the  presence  of 
the  youth  in  whose  behalf  these  prayers  are  raised,  the  excitement  was 
intensely  thrilling,  the  entire  audience  seeming  to  catch  the  significance 
of  the  moment  and  to  respond  with  the  deepest  emotion. 
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From  The  Kational  ftevicw. 
HORACE. 
fforace^s  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse, 
with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  Theodore  Mar- 
tin.   London:   J.  \V.  Parker  and  Son. 
1860. 

When,  in  our  early  school-days,  we  first 
begin  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Latin  lyrics "  in  the  varieties  of  Alcaic, 
Asclepiad,  Sapphic,  and  the  other  forms  of 
metrical    rhythm    which    are    approached 
through  the  portal  of  Mc^cenas  atoms  edite 
regihuSf  few,  if  any,  among  ud,  can  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  rich  reward  which 
ia  to  be  the  result  of  the  enterprise  we  are 
then  undertaking.    The  Odes  of  Horace  will 
always  be  found  a  popular  lesson  among  in- 
telligent schoolboys,  from  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  their  general  meaning  can 
be  understood  and  approximately  rendered 
in  construing,  from  their  shortness,  and  from 
their  variety  of  subject  and  treatment,  and 
especially  from  the  marked  facility  of  reten- 
tion in  the  youthful  memory  which  they  gain 
from  the  strong  ictus  of  lyrical  measure,  in 
comparison  with  the  uniform  hexameters  or 
elegiacs  of  Ovid  and  Virgil.    But  it  is  not 
until  his  first  easily-gained  acquaintance  has 
been  insensibly  converted  into  a  familiar  in- 
timacy, that  we  can  appreciate  fairly,  either 
in  kind  or  degree,  the  permanent  gain  and 
pleasure  we  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  Hor- 
ace.  It  i  s  only  at  a  maturer  age  that  we  begin 
to  translate  him,  except  in  the  way  of  an  obli- 
gatory school-exercise,  or  to  quote  him  for 
Uie  sake  of  the  actual  point  of  his  lines,  and 
not  from  the  mere  vanity  of  quotation.    Most 
of  us  are  satisfied  to  abandon  as  vain  the  at- 
tempt to  represent  him  appropriately  in  Eng- 
lish before  we  have  gone  very  far ;  but  the 
habit  of  quoting  him  does  not  decline,  but 
rather  strengthens  with  our  years.     The 
country  gentleman,  the  clergyman,  some- 
times even  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  the 
political  or  social  writer,  the  orator  and  the 
conversationalist,  all  draw  from  the  same 
well  instances  and  illustrations,  with  the  same 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  approbation  of  whatever 
moderately  cultivated  audience  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  addressing.    Horace  is  the  classical 
author  whose  words  are  most  constantly 
quoted,  and  received  with  the  most  invariable 
toleration  or  acceptance,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  assembly  which,  with  all  itt  varie- 
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ties  of  individual  character,  literary  taste, 
and  education,  does  as  a  whole  most  curi- 
ously represent  and  reflect  the  intuitively 
critical  fastidiousness  of  our  national  com- 
mon sense  and  humor. 

What  is  the  main  reason,  or  is  there  any 
single  main  reason,  for  Horace's  enduring 
popidarity  as  a  victim  of  translation  and 
repetition  in  modem  days  ?  How  is  it  that 
his  works  written  for  a  small  and  select  cir- 
cle f)f  scholarly  minds  in  imperial  Rome, 
should  continue  to  fascinate  one  poetical  as- 
pirant after  another,  to  serve  as  a  perennial 
garden-bed  of  ornament  to  one  prose-writer 
or  declaimer  after  another,  beyond  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ?  He  might 
say  of  himself  more  truly  perhaps  than  any 
other  Latin  poet,  not  only  iwn  omnis  nwriar, 
but  omnis  non  moriar.  What  is  it  that  makes 
him  at  once  so  universal  and  domestic  a  fa- 
vorite, and  so  recognizedly  inimitable  and 
untranslatable  ? 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  the  latest,  one  of  tho 
most  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  the  most  gen- 
ial and  successful,  of  his  English  lyrical  trans- 
lators, gives  us  in  the  motto  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  volume  no  fresh  clue  to  the 
secret,  while  he  judiciously  admits  the  fact 
of  the  pre-eminent  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  The  words  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son,— 

«*  What  practice,  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice,  tlie  richest  toned  that  sings. 
Hath  power  to  give  thcc  as  tliou  wert  ?  " — 

although  the  narrowing  of  their  sense  from 
the  spirit  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
friend  as  the  subject  of  In  Mcmoriam  to  the 
admiration  which  a  student  feels  for  the  work 
of  the  master  he  is  copying  may  seem  to  sa- 
vor of  the  genius  of  parody, — are  perhaps 
as  apposite  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pecul- 
iarity of  Horace's  poetry  as  could  have  been 
chosen*  That  subtle,  volatile  essence  is  so 
difficult  to  reproduce,  just  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  define;  and  it  is  the  same  quality 
which  renders  it  so  universally  charming. 
It  has  preserved  through  perpetuity  its  char- 
acter of  freshness  and  originality,  because 
among  many  followers  Horace  has  found  no 
school,  no  imitator  or  adapter  who  has  caught 
the  tone  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  outer 
marks  of  his  style.  To  be  another  Horace, 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  write  fluent, 
graceful,  and  suggestive  lyrics  on  occasional 
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324  HORACE. 

topics.  Nor  is  it  enough  of  itself  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  same  genial  laughing  turn 
of  mind,  the  same  equilibrium  of  spirit,  the 
same  content,  or  power  of  assuming  content, 
in  a  summary  acceptance  of  the  problems  of 
life,  the  same  strict  adherence  to  rule  in  liv- 
ing and  writing,  the  same  mixture  of  critical 
severity  and  charitable  toleration  which  went 
to  make  up  Horace's  character  as  a  man. 
The  perfection  of  lyrical  form  is  not  sufficient 
without  the  calm,  broad,  Epicurean  sunni- 
ncss  of  temper ;  nor  does  this,  again  suffice 
without  the  persevering  and  intuitive  power 
which  secures  a  studied  perfection  of  form. 
That  conscientious  accuracy  of  expression, 
which  never  conveys  more  or  less  than  the 
exact  amount  which  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, is  never  more  desirable,  never  more 
valuable,  and  rarely  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, than  when  it  is  busied  upon  topics 
professedly  reflecting  the  personality  of  the 
writer.    The  golden  rule  for  a  poet — 

"  His  worst  ho  kept,  his  best  he  gave  "— r 

is  one  which  the  tendencies  of  our  modem 
poetry  have  done  much  to  overlay.  A  yearn- 
ing zeal  to  rush  into  the  public  and  irreti- 
ccnt  exposition  of  vague  life-dramas  and 
other  subjective  mysteries  is  perhaps  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  wider  prevalence 
among  ourselves  of  unquiet  speculation  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  little  life,  which 
Horace  was  satisfied  to  believe  rounded  with 
a  sleep.  Inevitable  as  this  tendency  may 
be,  it  is  not  desirable  that  its  gratification 
should  be  so  paramount  an  object  in  poetry 
as  to  render  us  as  writers  or  readers  indiffer- 
ent to  the  careful  self-scrutiny  and  patient 
study  of  his  own  work,  which  enabled  the 
Iloman  lyrist  justly  to  qualify  his  poems 
with  the  hard-earned  title  of  operosa  ear- 
mina.  Had  Horace  been  a  more  ambitious 
and  professed  philosopher,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  favorite  and  so  immortal  a 
singer.  Having  once  chosen  the  medium 
through  which  he  could  best  express  his  own 
mind  for  the  benefit  of  others,  he  took  care 
never  to  use  that  medium  for  the  unlicensed 
conveyance  of  any  thing  which  could  not 
properly  be  brought  within  the  range  of  its 
capabilities.  The  moral,  where  there  is  one, 
in  Horace's  songs  is  so  carefully  harmonized 
with  both  subject  and  expression  as  to  be 
inseparable  in  the  appreciation  and  memory 
of  every  reader ;  and  in  many  cases  the^  real 


meaning  of  a  song  is  best  expressed  in  its 
leading  to  no  perceptible  morid  at  all.  The 
true  work  of  art,  the  operosum  carmen  of 
Horace,  is  that  which  has  the  art  to  conceal 
its  own  artifice  altogether,  and  bursts  out  on 
us  like  the  spontaneous  growth  of  imagina- 
tion or  nature. 

It  is  this  natural  but  highly  cultivated 
growth  of  Latin  soil  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
reproduce  upon  English  ground.  An  exotic 
plant  always  requires  time  and  care  before 
it  will  acclimatize  itself  thoroughly;  and 
when  it  does  so,  it  is  always  through  some 
gradual  and  slight,  but  perceptible,  modifi- 
cation of  its  indigenous  habits  and  character. 
The  principles  of  natural  selection  exact  rec- 
ognition at  the  hands  of  literary  transplant- 
ers as  forcibly  as  in  experiments  of  physical 
culture.  In  translating  an  epic  poem  or  a 
drama  into  a  foreign  language,  the  path  is 
more  clearly  defined  than  it  can  ever  be  for 
the  writer  who  attempts  to  transfuse  into  a 
new  form  occasional  pieces  like  the  odes  or 
satires  of  Horace.  The  style  of  the  heroic 
translation  falls,  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  its  author,  and  always  aims  to  fall,  into  a 
sustained  gravity  and  simplicity  analogous 
to  that  of  the  original  The  whole  duty  of 
an  English  Iliad  or  Odyssey  is  to  place  be- 
fore its  readers  as  faithfidly  and  forcibly  as 
possible  what  the  epic  would  have  been  if 
Homer's  language  had  been  English,  while 
Homer's  mind  and  age  remained  Greek.  A 
similar  subordination  to  the  mould  of  his 
original  is  required  from  a  translator  of 
iBschylus  or  Aristophanes.  But  whoever 
undertakes  to  translate  in  this  style  a  satire 
not  dramatic  in  form,  will  discover  sooner 
or  later  that  he  has  been  exercising  a  super- 
fluous and  ineffective  degree  and  order  of 
fidelity.  Satire  should  always  address  itself 
personally  and  directly  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  as  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  set  on 
the  wall  follow  steadily  round  the  room  the 
eyes  of  whoever  looks  at  it,  when  he  moves 
from  one  position  to  another.  The  aim  of 
translating  satire  from  Latin  into  English  is 
not  to  show  its  English  readers  merely  how 
it  was  used  to  lash,  and  for  what  vices,  the 
Romans  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Domi- 
tian;  but  to  apply  the  same  rules  and  the 
same  tests  as  closely  as  may  be  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  ages  which  will  read  it  in  its 
new  form.  The  follies  and  pursuits  of  man, 
the  quidguid  agunt  Aomtnea,— the  true  food 
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of  the  Batiriit,— are  in  their  intrinsic  charac- 
ter independent  of  place  and  time,  but  vary 
from  day  to  day  in  their  outward  fashion. 
To  produce  a  full  and  vivid  effect  in  their 
representation  and  condemnatioui  the  painter 
must  catch  the  actual  folly  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  painting  is  on  the  wing.  He 
may  build  the  modem  group  on  the  lines  of 
the  antique  composition,  but  the  dress  and 
the  faces  must  be  those  of  his  own  day. 
This  was  the  sense  in  which  Pope  and  John- 
son understood  (and  rightly)  the  duties  and 
the  powers  of  a  translator  of  satiric  poems. 
The  same  principles  apply,  but  with  a  lesser 
degree  of  simplici^  and  strictness,  and  there- 
fore with  a  greater  difficulty  of  right  applica- 
tion, to  occasional  lyric  poems.  They  must 
fall  in  their  new  language  into  some  form 
which  shall  be  to  the  apprehension  of  their 
new  cycle  of  readers  as  natural  and  as  orig- 
inal as  their  old  form  was  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  addressed. 
They  must  put  on  not  only  a  modem  dress, 
but  a  modem  face  and  expression,  to  be  pal- 
atable either  to  those  who  do  know  the  old 
forms,  or  to  those  who  do  not;  and  yet 
the  new  dress  and  face  must  unmistakably 
recall  and  involve  the  old.  Those  who  read 
them  as  part  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
day  must  be  able  to  feel  in  them  the  modem 
touches  which  redeem  antiquarian  imitations 
from  the  charge  of  nothingness.  Those  who 
know  the  originals  by  heart  should  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy  them  still  more  on  compari- 
son with  the  translations,  through  the  oppor- 
tunity so  given  of  appreciating  the  delicacy 
and  the  importance  of  the  slight  touches  of 
alteration,  which  show  at  once  the  difference, 
and  the  likeness  in  difference,  of  the  age  of 
Horace  and  our  own. 

Without  wishing  definitely  to  adjudge  to 
Mr.  Martin  the  palm  of  an  uniform  supe- 
riority over  the  other  recent  translators  of 
Horace's  lyrical  poems,  we  hold  that  he  has 
in  general  so  emphatically  caught  the  tone 
in  which  the  Odes  are  to  be  translated  rightly, 
if  at  all,  that  we  shall  use  his  version  when- 
ever quotation  is  necessary,  in  illustration  of 
our  remarks  on  Horace  as  a  poet  and  a  man. 

Few  poets  could  be  named  whose  lives 
and  characters  may  be  more  fairly  and  fully 
Uhistrated  out  of  their  own  works  than  Hor- 
ace. The  overflow  of  a  man's  heart  into 
song  has  rarely  been  combined  with  a  more 
genuine  openness  and  sincerity  of  heart. 
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No  desire'to  wear  a  mask  or  to  speak  with 
a  feigned  voice,  to  display  himself  morally 
or  as  an  artist  greater  or  completer  than  he 
felt  himself  to  be, — ^is  traceable  in  any  of  his 
writings.  If  the  sunny  cheerfulness  of  his 
mind  only  beamed  out  here  or  there,  it  might 
be  possible  to  suspect  that  the  serenity  of 
his  philosophy  was,  if  not  put  on  or  exag- 
gerated, at  any  rate  now  and  then  brought 
forward  for  show.  But  when  the  expression 
of  this  content  escapes  as  it  were  uncon- 
sciously through  ode  after  ode,  and  epistle 
after  epistle, — ^when  chords  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent tone  leads  up  to  the  same  close, — ^it 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  it  unaffected, 
enduring,  and  true.  What  is  the  sum  of 
the  philosophy  to  which  this  frame  of  tem- 
per is  due  P  It  is  narrow,  but  complete.  Its 
main  rule  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  law,  '*  Thou 
shalt  not  covet"— nti  admirari.  Be  mod- 
erate in  your  wishes,  your  actions,  and  your 
thoughts.  Temperance  is  every  thing. 
Holding  this  truth,  man  can  be  happy  under 
any  circumstances;  without  it,  he  can  be 
happy  under  none.  The  changeable  wishes 
of  foolish  mortals  are  no  true  index  of  that 
which  really  suits  them,  and  if  granted  by 
fortune,  laughing  mischievously  in  her  sleeve, 
are  not  unfirequently  the  sources  of  their 
greatest  unhappiness.  The  pleasures  of  the 
present  hour  as  it  flics,  and  the  memories  of 
the  past,  are  to  be  enjoyed,  without  tmprofit- 
able  anxiety  for  what  the  future  may  or  may 
not  bring;  and  whatever  the  futiure  does 
bring,  it  is  better,  and  happier,  and  wiser 
to  bear  cheerfully  when  it  comes.  There  is 
a  time  for  every  thing  in  life,  and  a  time  to 
have  done  with  living.  From  the  kingly 
palace  or  the  poor  man's  hovel,  we  are  nU. 
under  notice  to  quit  our  present  tenements 
at  some  undetermined  date,  and  to  follow 
Numa  and  Ancus,  and  the  aiavi  reges,  to 
wherever  it  is  that  they  have  gone  before— 
to  Charon's  boat,  the  further  side  of  Styx, 
the  realms  of  Proserpine,  the  domus  exilis 
Plutonian  or  whatever  else  old  Greek  fables 
teach  us  to  call  it ;  and  when  once  there,  we 
are  nothing  more  ihaxipulvia  et  umdro— dust 
and  a  shade.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  here ; 
and  we  are  foolish  if  we  do  not  make  the 
best  of  the  world  we  are  in.  The  varieties 
of  human  character  are  as  perplexing  and 
inscrutable,  and  as  much  beyond  our  power 
radically  to  change,  as  the  varieties  of  indi- 
vidual destiny.    In  both  cases  we  are  bound. 
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to  accept  easily  and  good-hamoredly  what 
we  cannot  alter.  Every  man  is  one  of  a 
crowd,  and  should  train  himself  to  fit  into 
his  place ;  and  then,  crowd  as  there  is,  there 
is  room  for  each  and  all  to  live  and  to  find 
life  worth  living.  The  earth  and  its  good 
things  belong  to  no  one  more  securely  or 
inalienably  than  to  his  neighbor;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  is  limited  both  for  rich 
and  poor  to  a  short  temporary  use.  When 
once  we  have  left  our  little  villa  or  our  lofty 
palace,  our  cellar  stocked  with  choice  Faler- 
nian  or  cheap  Sabine  wine,  the  trees  we  haye 
planted  and  the  pleasing  wife  we  have  loved, 
for  the  shades  of  Orcus  which  loom  round 
every  comer  of  life, — a  new  generation,  a 
vitacior  hcerea,  will  take  our  place,  and  dis- 
port itself  as  strangely  and  as  briefly  as  we 
have  done  ourselves.  To  our  own  selves  it 
will  then  matter  not  a  whit  whether  we  have 
been  rich  nobles  or  mighty  kings,  nor  even 
wise  and  philosopliic  souls,  whose  thoughts 
have  reached  beyond  the  stars.  A  monu- 
ment of  those  our  best  thoughts  and  deeds 
may  indeed  survive  us  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
but  to  the  thinker  of  the  thought  and  doer 
of  the  deed  it  will  be  all  one  by  that  time 
and  forever.  Even  that  unsubstantial  grat- 
ification, the  glimmering  glory  of  our  post- 
humous fame,  is  one  which  we  must  take 
by  anticipation  in  the  present,  or  we  shall 
never  take  it  at  all.  Our  soul  shall  no  more 
taste  it  on  the  further  shores  of  Stjrx,  than 
our  ashes  in  the  funeral  urn,  or  another  liv- 
ing body  reformed  out  of  the  atoms  of  which 
we  are  now  composed,  will  be  conscious  of 
the  wine  we  are  drinking  to-day.  Therefore 
eat  and  drink,  in  moderation  always,— be 
merry  and  wise ;  or,  as  Mr.  Martin  admir- 
ably translates  the  familiar  and  graceful 
ode,  Tu  ne  qucesieris,'-^ 

"  Ask  not  of  fate  to  show  ye— 

Such  lore  is  not  for  man^ 
What  limits,  Leciconoe, 
Shall  round  life's  little  span. 
Both  thou  nnd  I 
Must  quickly  die  I 
Content  thee,  then,  nor  madly  hope 
To  wrest  a  false  assurance  from  Chaldean  horo- 
scope. 

"  Far  nobler,  better  were  it, 
Whatever  may  be  in  store, 
With  soul  serene  to  l)ear  it : 
If  winters  many  more 
Jove  spare  for  thee, 
Or  x\m  shall  bo 
The  last,  that  now  with  sullen  roar 
Scatters  the  Tuscan  surge  in  foam  upon  the  roek- 
boond  shore. 


"  Be  wise,  yonr  spirit  firing 
With  cups  of  tempered  wine. 
And  hopes  afar  aspiring 
•   In  compass  brief  confine. 
Use  all  life's  powers, 
The  envious  hours 
Fly  as  we  talk  :  then  live  to-day, 
Nor  fondly  to  to-morrow  trust  more  tlinn  yon 
mast  and  may." 

Scire  ntfas.  Let  us  not  worry  ourselves 
with  peering  into  a  subject  which  fate  has 
hidden  under  an  impenetrable  veil. 

With  such  a  creed,  with  no  irrepressible 
yearning  to  believe  in  or  speculate  upon  a 
future  phase  of  existend  as  a  continuation 
or  consequence  of  our  being  here,  no  anxiety 
to  convince  himself  that  the  problem  of  the 
universe  was  larger  and  more  complex  than 
it  appeared  to  his  own  senses,  it  follows 
easily  that  Horace  should  have  been  an  in- 
different church-goer,  as  he  calls  himself, — a 
parens  Deorum  cuUor  et  infrequens.  Why 
should  he  have  been  otherwise  ?  The  gods, 
if  they  were  gods,  were  to  Epictirus  and  his 
followers  merely  admirable  as  <*  models  of 
being,"  as  the  ideal  of  imperturbable  mental 
serenity,  and  freedom  from  labor  or  care. 
Even  were  it  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  a 
share  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world,  instead  of  smiling  in  secret  indiffer- 
ence at  the  windy  ways  of  men,  they  could 
give  such  as  him  little  beyond  actual  life 
which  he  could  not  give  himself.  Their  na- 
ture and  their  position  in  regard  of  man 
were  clearly  not  within  the  scope  of  any  in- 
vestigation within  his  power  to  make ;  and 
Horace  was  too  much  of  a  positivist  to  waste 
his  fancy  or  his  faith  on  what  he  could  not 
prove.  The  phenomena  within  his  own  ex- 
perience limited  the  bases  of  his  belief. 
Whatever  it  might  be  that  guided  the  world, 
he  could  not  trace  in  that  guidance  any  such 
special  purpose  or  general  law  of  providence 
as  should  bring  his  own  spirit  into  personal 
relation  with  an  unseen,  all- wise,  or  all-pow- 
erful creator  and  governor.  The  highest 
visible  incarnation  of  a  governing  spirit 
which  he  did  recognize  was  perhaps  the 
man  whose  firm  hand  had  crushed  the  civil 
strife  which  for  so  large  a  part  of  Horace's 
youth  was  rending  in  pieces  all  the  civilized 
world  in  which  a  Roman  took  an  interest. 
Even  he,  the  august  emperor  of  Rome,  would 
be  obliged  by  some  superior  impersonal  power 
sooner  or  later  to  **  return  heavenwards,''  and 
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leaTe  the  destimes  of  the  Roman  state  to 
other  hands.  Duty,  therefore,  towards  the 
gods,  as  such,  there  would  he  in  Horace's 
view  little  or  none.  No  reciprocity  existed 
which  should  give  them  a  ground  to  claim 
it  of  him ;  nor  any  fear  of  punishment  after 
death  which  should  lead  him  to  practise  the 
colt  of  a  superstitious  reverence  not  founded 
upon  duty.  But  his  moral  scheme  was  filled 
out  and  prevaded  hy  the  strongest  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  himself  and  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  The  touches  of  kindly 
morality,  rigid  honesty,  and  firm  independ- 
ence, which  so  often  meet  us  in  the  perusal 
of  the  odes  and  epistles,  indicate  a  rule  of 
life  of  which  the  faithful  observance  might 
well  send  a  man  of  Horace's  temper  to  his 
death-bed  at  fifty-seven  in  the  sincere  and 
satisfied  belief  that  he  had  done  what  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  do.  The  exquisite  la- 
ment for  his  friend  Quintilius  perhaps  ex- 
presses most  fully  the  type  of  virtue  which 
he  cherished  at  his  heart : — 

'*  Ergo  Qaintilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urgct,  cai  pador,  et  lustitis  sorer 
Incormpta  fides,  nadaqao  Veritas, 
Quando  uUum  invenient  parem  V — 

paraphased  as  follows  by  Mr.  Martin,  with 
considerable  beauty  of  expression,  but  not 
with  a  force  of  compactness  comparable  to 
those  of  the  original  :^ 

**  And  hath  the  sleep,  that  knows  no  waking 

nnom. 

Closed  o'er  Quintilius,  oar  Qaintilias  dear  ? 

Where  shall  be  found  the  man  of  woman  bom 

That  in  desert  might  be  esteemed  his  peer, — 

So  simply  meek,  and  vet  so  sternly  just. 

Of  faith  so  pure,  and  all  so  absolute  of  trust  ?  " 

Openness  and  truth,  unblenching  strictness 
of  faith  and  justice,  and  the  most  untranslat- 
ably  deep  self-reverence  contained  in  the 
word  pudoTf-^these  are  the  qualities  which 
crown  the  man  whose  death  is  to  be  wept 
for  by  the  good.  And  for  a  man's  own  sake 
he  must  keep  these  qualities  in  exercise. 
His  duty  to  himself  binds  him  to  forgive 
himself  nothing— nt7  conseire  sibi-^to  keep 
his  heart  from  all  wrong  or  baseness  what- 
ever. To  his  neighbor  his  duty  is,  in  a  word, 
charity.  He  must  be  a  good  fellow— ^a^u9 
amicis — ^in  his  social  intercourse ;  he  must 
overlook  the  little  failings  of  his  friends,  and 
he  blind  to  whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks 
of  their  company ;  he  must  not  weary  their 
Bvmpathies  with  complaints  of  the  inevitable 
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mischiefs  of  time  or  other  'calamities  per- 
sonal to  himself;  he  must  grow  kindlier  and 
more  mellow  as  old  age  creeps  on  him,  and 
count  his  birthdays  more  cheerfully  as  they 
come  round  and  round.  Heady  as  he  should 
be  to  depart  this  life  at  any  moment,  he 
should  be  equally  ready  to  take  his  part  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  may  yet  be  in  store. 
The  calm  and  constant  remembrance  of  the 
possibility  that  every  dawn  may  have  been 
the  last  he  shall  see,  will  teach  him  neither 
to  lose  the  day  nor  to  be  over-hasty  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  And  when  the  last  dawn 
really  has  come,  he  should  leave  the  enter- 
tainment of  life  (lUi  corwima  satur)  as  grace- 
fully and  cheerfully  as  a  well-filled  and  sat- 
isfied guest  rises  from  table.  "  As  gentle 
and  as  jocund  as  to  jest,"  he  should  take  his 
departure  for  the  place  where  there  is  no 
more  jesting.  He  has  had  his  turn  to  act, 
and  perhaps  to  live  over  his  life  again  in 
memory.  His  pageant  has  come  to  its  des- 
tined close,  and  those  behind  him  have  now 
to  play  out  their  play. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  life,  its  advan« 
tages  and  its  responsibilities,  which  Horace's 
poems  enforce,  in  every  variety  of  phrase,  sen- 
timent, and  allusion.  It  may  be,  as  has  been 
said,  narrow  in  scope,  and  apparently  rest- 
ing on  a  narrow  basis  of  easily  satisfied  spec- 
ulation ;  but  for  all  who  are  content  to  be 
thus  easily  satisfied,  nothing  could  be  more 
complete,  more  roimded,  or  more  satisfac- 
tory, as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  only  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  elegy  over  Quintilius  already 
referred  to,  that  it  appears  possible  to  trace 
a  shade  of  dissatisfaction,  and  even  of  doubt, 
coming  for  a  moment  over  the  poet's  mind,  as 
he  contemplates  the  idea  of  absolute  personal 
annihilation  involved  in  the  theory  which  or- 
dinarily suited  him  so  well.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  repeat  and  to  rest  content  in  the  no- 
ble lines  of  his  teacher  in  physics : — 

"  Sic,  ubi  non  crimus,  quum  corporis  atqne  ani- 
mal 
Discidium  fuerit,  quibos  e  sumus  uniter  apti. 
Scilicet  baud  nobis  quidqaam,  qui  non  erimos 

turn, 
Accidcre  omnino    poterit,  scnsumquo  mov- 
ere" — 

as  a  logical  and  conclusive  exposition  of  a 
general  and  self-evident  law.  But  the  sharp 
and  inexplicable  consciousness  of  individual 
loss  in  the  departure  of  the  friend  whose 
moral  image  and  personality  were  so  vividly 
stamped  upon  his  mind  seem  to  have  strock 
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Horace,  as  a  similar  event  strikes  some  one 
or  other  among  us  every  day.  Is  it  possible, 
that  that  noble  being,  that  tarn  carum  caput, 
whom  I  knew  yesterday  as  Qointilius,  is  gone 
forever,  and  gone  nowhere  ?  Can  it  be,  that 
the  sleep  which  to-day  weighs  down  his  eyes 
is  an  endless  one  ?  Orpheus  himself  could  not 
bring  him  back  again ;  so  much  we  know,  but 
we  know  and  can  know  no  more.  Durum; 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  hard  indeed : — and  in  the 
feeling  of  its  being  hard  lies  the  germ  of  the 
recognition  that  it  is  impossible.  Further 
than  this  Horace  could  not  go.  He  turns  to 
the  old  strain  again.  Hard  or  not,  absolute 
or  not,  as  the  loss  may  be,  we  must  bear  it 
so  as  to  lighten  our  feeling  of  it  What  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured.  It  is  not  within 
the  laws  of  our  being  to  mend  i  yet  in  the 
mean  time  leoixis  fit  patientid. 

At  the  risk  of  quoting  what  most  of  our 
readers  probably  know  so  familiarly  in  its 
original  shape  and  in  Dryden's  version,  that 
they  may  be  inclined  to  question  its  new  form 
most  critically,  we  reproduce  here  part  of  the 
celebrated  ode  to  Maecenas  (Tyrrhena  regum 
progemes),  as  translated  by  Mr.  Martin.  It 
contains  the  gist  of  Horace's  philosophy  as 
applied  to  the  conditions  of  life ;  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  has  borne  a  second  mod- 
em translation  marks  the  perpetual  freshness 
of  the  thread  of  thought,  and  of  the  style  in 
which  the  thought  is  so  carefully  entwined. 

"  Most  wisely  Joto  in  thickest  night 

Tho  issncs  of  the  futaro  veils, 
And  laughs  nt  the  self-torturing  wight, 

Who  with  imagined  terrors  quails. 
The  present  only  is  thino  own, 
Then  use  it  well,  ere  it  has  flown. 

*'  All  else  which  may  by  time  be  bred 

Is  like  a  river  of  the  plain, 
Now  gliding  gently  o'er  its  bed 

Along  to  tho  Eiru><can  main, 
Now  whirling  onwards,  fierce  and  fast. 
Uprooted  trees,  and  boulders  vast, 

•*  And  flocks,  and  houses,  all  in  drear 
Confusion  tossed  from  shore  to  shore. 

While  mountains  far,  and  forests  near 
Reverberate  tlio  rising  roar, 

When  lashing  rains  among  the  hills 

To  fury  wake  the  quiet  rilU. 

"  Lord  of  himself  that  man  will  bo 

And  happy  in  his  life  alway. 
Who  still  at  eve  can  say  with  free 

Contented  soul,  *  I've  lived  to-day  I 
Let  Jove  to-morrow,  if  ho  will, 
With  blackest  clouds  tlio  welkin  fill. 


"  '  Or  flood  it  all  with  sunlight  pare, 
Tct  from  tho  past  he  cannot  take 
Its  influence,  for  that  is  sure. 

Nor  can  he  roar,  or  bootless  make 
Whate'er  of  rapture  or  delight 
The  hours  have  borne  us  in  their  flight. 

" '  Fortune,  who,  with  malicious  glee 

Her  merciless  vocation  plies. 
Benignly  smiling  now  on  ine. 

Now  on  another,  bids  him  rise. 
And  in  mere  wantonness  of  whim 
Her  favors  shifts  from  me  to  bin). 

" '  I  laud  her,  whilst  by  me  she  holds. 
But  if  she  spread  her  pinions  swift, 
I  wrap  me  in  my  virtue  s  folds. 

And  yielding  back  her  every  gift. 
Take  refuge  in  the  life  so  free 
Of  bare  but  honest  poverty.' " 

Neither  the  dogmas  nor  the  tendencies  of 
the  philosophy  which  took  its  name  from 
Epicurus  appear  to  have  CTcr  attained  any 
wide  popularity  among  the  citizens  of  the 
later  commonwealth  or  early  empire  of  Kome. 
The  natural  or  studied  indifference  to  politi- 
cal struggles  or  aspirations  which  accompa- 
nied the  development  of  the  system  in  the 
mind  of  its  Greek  founder  was  rarely  to  be 
found  among  the  people  who  had  made  them- 
selves the  masters  of  the  world,  and  among 
whom  the  scope  for  personal  ambition  was 
so  large  and  captivating,  and  so  impossi- 
ble of  attainment  without  strenuous  and 
continued  exertion.  The  tranquil  and  self- 
concentrated  conditions  of  existence  which 
were  the  object  and  sum  of  tho  Epicurean 
scheme,  were  to  a  great  extent  incompatible 
with  the  daily  life  and  training  cither  of  the 
higher  or  lower  classes  among  the  Romans. 
The  poor  man's  philosophy  in  all  times  tends 
to  be  rather  Stoical  than  Epicurean.  A 
never-ending  struggle  for  life  and  tho  means 
of  living  is  apter  to  temper  tho  spirit  into  a 
proud  and  set  hardness  than  to  fuse  it  into 
that  equable  and  kindly  cheerfulness  under 
misfortune,  sobriety  under  good  fortune, 
which  characterized  the  ethical  system  of 
which  Horace  was  a  votary.  OfcUus  him- 
self, the  rustic,  self-taught  teacher  of  the 
poet,  is  brought  forward  as  an  exceptional 
instance  of  shrewd  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion, not  as  a  typo  of  tho  peasant  classes  of 
Italy.  Nor,  again,  was  this  scheme  of  mor- 
ality calculated  to  recommend  itself  indis- 
criminately to  the  pride  of  the  patrician,  or 
the  ambition  of  the  wealthy  rwvus  homo,  or 
the  suoccssfud  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  the 
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greater  number  of  its  followers  in  Borne  were 
to  be  found  among  the  knights.  Maecenai, 
equitum  dectts,  the  ideal  and  exemplar  of  this 
order, — ^who  combined  with  adminifitrative 
talent  and  judgment  of  a  rare  degree  a  self- 
control  and  indifference  to  the  active  exer- 
cise of  power  still  rarer  among  the  influential 
Romans  of  that  age,— would  seem  to  have 
been  himself  an  Epicurean.  Such  is  the 
true  sense  of  those  verses  of  his  that  have 
been  preserved,  which  assert  the  possibility 
of  happiness  in  existence  under  any  physical 
pains  or  inconveniences  whatever,  and  which 
have  been  rather  unfairly  twisted  by  com- 
mentators into  the  expression  of  an  unmanly 
love  of  life  at  all  costs.  The  form  which  was 
assumed  by  that  philosophy  in  the  poems 
and  in  the  life  of  Horace  must  have  been 
(as  we  know,  indeed,  that  it  was)  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Ma;- 
cenas,— wealthy,  magnificent,  genial,  fond 
of  arts  and  literature,  and  capable  of  deep 
and  sincere  attachment  to  those  whose  sym- 
pathies were  the  same  as  his  own.  Among 
the  recommendations  which  such  a  philoso- 
phy possessed  in  the  relation  between  a 
patron  and  his  client  would  be  its  modera- 
tion and  its  sincerity.  It  was  impossible 
that  Horace  should  be  an  interested  para- 
site or  flatterer.  The  influence  of  his  patron, 
the  presidium  et  didce  decus,  would  never 
be  used  by  him  indirectly  or  secretly  for  the 
gratification  of  base  or  greedy  aims. 

Our  chief  acquaintance  with  Horace  brings 
him  before  us  as  a  man  in  easy  circumstances, 
untrammelled  by  any  personal  care  or  re- 
sponsibility, any  special  need  of  prompt  ac- 
tion or  decision.  Under  the  tutelary  pat- 
ronage of  a  powerful  protector,  to  whom  he 
acted  both  as  laureate  and  companion,  and 
who  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  sufficient 
maintenance  in  his  gift  of  the  Sabine  farm, 
— ^honored  by  the  notice  and,  if  need  were, 
the  beneficence  of  a  still  higher  patron,  Au- 
gustus himself, — ^why,it  maybe  said,  should 
he  not  have  lived  and  sung  happily?  It 
may  be  thought  that  under  such  a  star  his 
was  a  cheap  philosophy  after  all.  Yet  Hor- 
ace had  not  been  ignorant  of  poverty,  nor 
unacquainted  v/ith  the  dangerous  excitement 
of  taking  a  side  in  political  strife  and  in  civil 
war.  After  receiving  from  his  father  a  far 
more  liberal  and  finished  education  than 
usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Roman  youths  in 
his  station   of  life, — an   education  which 
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among,  all  its  benefits  must  have  made  him 
more  sensitive  to  the  social  advantages  in- 
volved in  a  competent  independence, — he 
had  lost  the  moderate  income  which  had 
come  to  him  by  descent.  The  confiscation 
of  his  whole  property  after  Philippi,  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  his  having  taken  service 
under  the  flag  of  the  defeated  republican 
faction,  left  him  entirely  dependent  on  his 
own  wits  for  a  livelih(^d.  It  was,  he  tells 
us,  the  boldness  of  necessity  which  first 
drove  him  to  the  profession  of  writing  verses. 
Some  among  the  extant  poems  are  probably 
due  to  this  period  of  his  life,  but  there  are 
none  which  bear  such  marks  as  to  be  con- 
clusively assigned  to  it.  The  actual  trial  of 
poverty  was  not  a  prolonged  one ;  for  it  was 
only  in  the  third  year  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  that  Horace  was  introduced  through 
Virgil's  means  to  the  rich  and  powerful  friend 
whose  patronage  was  to  color  so  pleasantly 
his  future  life  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
And  it  fell  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  such 
a  trial  is,  if  not  most  lightly  felt,  at  least 
most  sanguinely  borne, — ^from  his  twenty- 
third  to  his  twenty-sixth  year.  Yet  we  may 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  such  a  trial  as 
would  test  the  genuineness  of  that  philo- 
sophical equanimity  which  he  had  learnt  to 
profess  from  the  field-preaching  of  Ofellus 
and  the  set  lectures  of  the  Roman  and  Athen- 
nian  schools.  There  are  strong  indications 
in  his  poetry  of  a  critical  appreciation  of  the 
inevitable  discomforts  of  absolute  poverty, 
pauperiea  tmmundaf  drawn  either  from  actual 
acquaintance  with  her,  or  from  having  hov- 
ered on  its  verge.  A  prouder  moralist  or  a 
vainer  man  than  Horace  might  have  pro- 
fessed himself  with  equal  sincerity  ready  to 
wrap  himself  in  his  virtue's  folds  on  occasion, 
but  would  not  so  honestly  have  let  it  appear 
that  he  did  prefer  a  cottage  to  bo  omec  after 
all.  If.  the  liberality  of  Mceccnas  or  others 
had  not  rescued  him  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  fall  of  Ids  porty,  the  Satires  of  Horace 
might  have  been  sterner  and  stronger ;  tlio 
genial  smile  with  which  he  uttered  an  un- 
palatable truth  might  have  been  changed  for 
a  sardonic  laugh ;  but  the  happy  grace  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  IjTic  poems  would  hardly 
have  reached  the  pitch  of  perfect  elaboration 
which  has  done  so  much  to  render  them  im- 
mortal Horace  might  have  spoken  more 
directly  and  more  forcibly  to  the  masses  of 
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tho  Rome  of  his  own  day ;  but  his  thoughts 
and  the  expression  of  them  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  in  perfect  tune  with  the 
sympathies  of  a  cultivated  and  critical, 
though  narrow,  audience  through  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

In  estimating  the  effect  which  these  lyrics 
were  likely  to  produce  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  as  well  as  the  artistic  labor  in- 
volved in  their  composition,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  novelty  of  their  Greek  measures 
to  the  Roman  ear  as  adapted  to  the  Latin 
language.  To  our  own  tutored  comprehen- 
sion or  acceptation  of  the  lyrical  metres  of 
classical  poetry,  an  Alcaic  or  Sapphic  stanza 
written  after  the  laws  of  quantity,  accent, 
and  caisura,  by  which  we  conceive  Horace  to 
have  been  bound,  rings  as  genuine  and  natu- 
ral as  an  authentic  fragment  of  Alcceus  or 
Sappho.  Tho  instinct  which  teaches  us  in 
our  own  language  to  fill  out  a  simpler,  looser, 
and  more  uniform  framework  of  metrical  ca- 
dence with  the  chronic  repetition  of  particu- 
lar burdens  of  sound  which  we  call  rhyme, 
is  quite  alien  from  any  special  quickness  in 
distinguishing  the  comparjitive  adaptability 
of  ancient  languages  for  measures  involving 
quick  and  complicated  variations  of  time. 
To  the  metrical  sense  of  a  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
and  even  a  modem  Greek  or  Italian  ear,  the 
ancient  theory  of  verse  is  so  infinitely  re- 
mote and  intangible  in  its  logical  complete- 
ness, that  all  its  exemplifications  appear  to 
be  projected  upon  the  same  plane.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  pervading  analogy 
of  the  two  languages  in  point  of  grammati- 
cal inflection  was  among  the  main  causes 
which  rendered  feasible  the  application  of  a 
Greek  metre  to  Latin  words,  while  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  modem  languages  in  this  re- 
spect from  either  Greek  or  Latin  is  one  of 
the  most  insurmountable  bars  in  the  way  of 
the  perverted  ingenuity  which  floods  modem 
Europe  with  so  many  hopeless  attempts  to 
revive  and  naturalize  a  dead  system  of  clas- 
sical versification.  Yet  even  with  the  en- 
couragement and  facility  dependent  upon 
this  analogy,  the  task  which  Horace  and  Ca- 
tullus undertook  in  moulding  the  structure 
of  their  own  language  to  the  requisitions  of 
Greek  modes  of  music  was  a  new,  a  bold, 
and  not  an  inconsiderable  one  j  and  such 
both  Horace  and  his  contemporaries  felt  it 
to  be.    His  confidence  in  the  stability  of  his 


own  monument  of  literary  fame  is  made  to 
rest  mainly  on  his  having  been 

"  Tho  first  with  poet  fire 
.Solic  song  to  niodalate 
To  tho  Italian  lyre." 

And  we  have  Ovid's- authority  to  show  the 
appreciation  of  his  merit  and  success  in  this 
point  among  the  scholars  and  poets  of  the 
day.  As  in  the  case  of  Columbus'  egg,  the 
difficulty  when  once  overcome  may  have  ap- 
peared to  vanish  altogether;  although  no 
later  Roman  lyrist  ever  solved  the  problem 
with  the  perfect  success  and  apparent  ease 
of  Horace.  But  the  difficulty  was  none  the 
less  real ;  and  its  existence  involved  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  at  first  only  a  small  and  se- 
lect circle  of  friendly  listeners.  The  tuning 
of  Horace's  foreign  lyrical  "barbiton"mu8t 
have  been  caviare  to  the  Roman  multitude 
until  the  tones  had  become  familiar,  almost 
as  generally  as  if  he  had  continued  to  write 
his  lyrics  in  the  language  from  which  he 
drew  his  forms,  and  in  which  his  earliest 
poems  are  reported  to  have  been  written. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illof- 
tration  of  the  truth  of  the  saying — 

"  Grascia  capta  fenim  victorem  cepit " — 
than  Horace's  poetry.  It  is  not  only  the 
metrical  mould  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  literature  of  the  conquerors  by  the  con- 
quered race.  The  whole  style  is  redolent 
of  Attic  culture.  The  mythological  fables 
of  which  such  frequent  and  effective  use  is 
made  are  nearly  all  of  Greek  origin.  The 
classical  landscape  is  studded  mainly  with 
Greek  figures,  and  they  are  Olympian  dei- 
ties which  shine  through  the  clouds.  Allu- 
sions to  the  fortunes  of  Europa,  Helen,  the 
Danaides,  and  Danae,  are  more  frequent, 
and  more  picturesquely  drawn  out  in  sup- 
port of  whatever  moral  the  song  of  the  mo- 
ment may  enfold,  than  references  to  the  leg- 
endary history  of  Rome.  Macaulay's  Lays 
give  us  more  pictures  of  the  Rome  of  the 
kings  and  the  early  republic  than  Horace's 
four  books  of  Odes  all  together.  The  very 
phraseology  in  which  Horace  utters  all  that 
he  has  to  say  of  what  shall  happen  to  the 
soul  after  death,  is,  except  one  or  two  words, 
borrowed  from  the  same  repertory  of  Greek 
poetry.  Tullus  and  Ancus  are  treated  as 
symbols  of  what  is  gone  forever  and  minted 
with  the  dust  of  the  earth,  rather  than  at 
personages  who  once  might  have  had  an  in* 
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diTidoality  of  their  own.  It  is  only  when 
the  subject  suggests  an  allusion  to  later  Ro- 
man history,  to  Regulus  or  Hannibal, — to 
that  which  Horace  knew  as  a  political  stu- 
dent or  observer,  not  as  a  mere  reader  of 
traditionary  chronicles, — ^that  the  Boman 
nationality  of  the  poet's  mind  flashes  out  in 
a  grand  burst  of  eloquent  Italian  declama- 
tion. The  ornaments  of  his  lyrical  structure 
were  in  general  designed  and  sculptured  in 
the  same  Greek  taste  as  the  structure  itselfl 
Yet  the  character  of  the  scenery  which  he 
describes  is  not  Greek,  but  Italian.  We  see 
Soracte  and  its  snows,  not  Taygetum  or  Par- 
nassus. We  bum  the  good  logs  of  Algidus, 
not  the  splintery  olives  of  the  plain  of  Ath- 
ens. It  is  the  broad  and  tawny  Tiber  of 
which  we  breast  the  stream,  not  ^e  swollen 
mountain  torrents  of  Greece  that  we  strug- 
gle to  ford.  The  life,  the  businesses,  the 
pastimes,  which  are  brought  before  us  are 
those  of  the  imperial  city  of  the  day, 
although  the  accessories,  the  tricks  of  art, 
and  the  refinements  of  imagination,  the  epi- 
sodes, and  the  mythology,  all  savor  of  the 
academic  education  which  Horace  enjoyed, 
in  company  and  in  emulation  of  so  many  of 
the  noblest  Bomans.  The  arts  of  Greece 
have  truly  been  brought  in  to  adorn  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  rustic  Latium.  What  we  see 
is  indeed  Italy,  and  Italy  painted  by  an  Ital- 
ian hand  and  eye.  But  the  eye  has  been 
trained  to  observe  the  distinctive  beauties  of 
its  native  landscape  by  travel  abroad,  and 
the  hand  has  been  practised  in  all  the  cun- 
ning and  the  secrets  of  the  great  guild  of 
Grecian  literature.  Cicero's  letters  to  Atti- 
cus  appear  to  overflow  involuntarily  with  ex- 
tracted or  original  aphorisms  and  witticisms 
in  Greek.  Yet  they  are  not  the  less  the  let- 
ters of  a  true  Boman.  The  same  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  foreign  school  of  thought 
and  cultivation  told  similarly  upon  Horace 
in  forming  liis  manner,  and  equally  without 
destroying  his  intrinsically  national  and  indi- 
yidoal  character. 

Passing  from  the  Odes  to  the  Satires  and 
Epistles, — ^from  clear  and  highly  pitched  mu- 
sical tones  to  the  sermo  pedestris  of  the  cheer- 
ful and  fiiendly  but  critical  moralizer — ^we 
£nd  less  to  remind  us  of  Greek  art,  and  more 
of  an  indigenous  and  popular  style  a;id 
method.  Their  different  scope  admits  of,  or 
rather  compels,  a  more  simple  and  flowing 
treatment    They  were  mostly,  though  not 
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all,  ostensibly  written  for  a  larger  and  less 
fastidious  audience,  to  each  of  whom  the  poet 
could  speak  in  the  character  of  a  genial,  yet 
serious,  monitor.  No  words  are  too  plain, 
no  topics  too  ordinary,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  readers  that  a  man  might  smile 
and  smile,  and  prose  and  prose,  and  yet 
speak  a  truth  which  would  be  worth  remem- 
bering. Pope's  translations,  admirable  as 
they  are,  appear  to  us  to  show  a  more  con- 
stant anxiety  for  sparkling  point  and  elabo- 
rate terseness  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  originals.  The  terseness  of  Horace's 
language  in  his  satires  is  that  of  a  proverb^ 
neat,  because  homely ;  while  the  terseness  of  * 
Pope  is  that  of  an  epigram,  which  will  only 
become  homely  in  time  because  it  is  neat 

Mr.  Martin  no  doubt  expresses  the  feeling 
of  a  large  class  of  Horace's  readers  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  as  intrin- 
sically more  valuable  than  the  lyrical  poetry. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  as  reflecting  *<  the  age 
and  body  of  the  time,"  they  do  possess  the 
highest  historical  importance. 

"Through  them,"  savs  Mr.  Martin, 
scarcely  too  positively,  "  tne  modem  scholar 
is  able  to  form  a  clearer  idea,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  state  of  society  in  Borne  in  the 
Augustan  age  than  of  any  other  phase  of  so- 
cial development  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Mingling,  as  Horace  did,  freely  with  men 
of  all  ranks  and  passions,  and  himself  un- 
touched by  the  ambition  of  wealth  or  influ- 
ence which  absorbed  them  in  the  struggle 
of  society,  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  he  used  them  diligently. 
Horace's  observation  of  character  is  subtle 
and  exact,  his  knowledge  of  the  heart  is 
profound,  his  power  of  graphic  delineation 
great.    A  genial  humor  plays  over  his  verses, 

and  a  kindly  wisdom  dignifies  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  living  and  brilliant  commentary  on  life  ; 
as  a  storehouse  of  maxims  of  practical  wis- 
dom, couched  in  language  the  most  apt  and 
concise ;  as  a  picture  of  men  and  manners, 
which  will  be  always  fresh  and  always  true, 
because  they  were  true  once,  and  because 
human  nature  will  always  reproduce  itself 
under  analogous  circumstances — ^his  Satires, 
and  still  more  his  Epistles,  will  have  a  per- 
manent value  for  mankind." 

Yet,  true  as  this  laudation  is,  we  must 
confess  that  to  ourselves  the  Odes  are  in- 
comparably more  interesting.  Horace  him- 
self valued  them  much  more  highly ;  and 
while  their  perfection  of  art  has  remained 
unrivalled  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry,  the  crown 
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of  Latin  satire  found  a  nobler  wearer  in  a 
later  generation  of  imperial  Rome.  No 
doubt  the  age  of  Domitian  afforded  more 
constant  matter  for  a  burning,  indignant 
heart  to  feed  upon  and  turn  into  the  fierce 
flame  of  satirical  Terse  than  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  But  if  Horace  had  written  in 
the  time  of  Juvenal,  and  Juvenal  in  that  of 
Horace,  their  natures,  however  modified  by 
circumstance,  would  not  have  been  counter- 
changed  as  well  as  their  positions.  The 
sterner,  loftier,  and  less  elastic  soul  of  Ju- 
venal has  scored  a  deeper  line  with  the  sa- 
tiric stylus  than  Horace,  and  has  outgone 
him  in  the  use  and  improvement  of  his  own 
weapons.  The  question  of  their  comparative 
superiority  as  satiric  poets  is  not  affected  by 
the  palpable  distinction  between  the  respec- 
tive objects  of  simple  folly  and  sheer  vice,  at 
which  their  verses  were  aimed.  Which  of 
them  shot  the  straightest  and  the  most  power- 
fully to  the  heart  of  the  figure  he  aimed  at, 
whether  that  figure  were  a  hideous  or  a 
merely  laughable  monster,  is  the  true  crite- 
rion. The  powerful,  earnest,  savage,  yet 
trained  and  logical  precision  of  Juvenal  must 
surely  have  struck  deeper  into,  and  dwelt 
longer  in,  the  conscience  and  memory  of  his 
own  listeners,  than  the  easy,  discursive,  con- 
versational grace  which  marks  the  friend  of 
Msecenas.    Horace  may  be  the  pleasanter 


companion,  laughing  as  he  chides ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  read  one  of  Juvenal's  satires 
without  the  thrill  which  sympathizes  with 
the  concentrated  expression  of  a  noble,  pa- 
triotic passion  under  the  form  of  a  calm 
irony.  Juvenal,  as  well  as  Horace,  smiles 
as  he  chides  and  sings ;  but  it  is  the  smile 
of  sadness,  and  his  voice  is  full  of  those 
subdued  tears  which  give  to  song  so  much 
of  its  charm.  Our  acquaintance  with  the 
personal  character  of  Horace  is  far  deeper, 
and  therefore  psychologically  more  interest- 
ing, than  if  his  Satires  and  Epistles  had  not 
been  preserved  to  us.  What  Juvenal  was 
personally  like  we  can  only  guess ;  but  yet 
his  heart  is  more  unreservedly  flung  into  the 
poetry  of  his  satires  than  was  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who  looked  upon  such  verses 
as  belonging  to  the  sermo  pcdcstris,  and  re- 
served all  his  labor  and  art  for  his  Odes.  A 
poet  is  then  at  his  best  as  a  poet  when  he 
most  fully  forgets  himself  in  the  theme  of 
his  song.  Horace  never  forgot  himself;  but 
the  memory  of  the  models  he  was  striving 
to  imitate,  and  the  conscientious  laborious- 
ness  with  which  he  there  worked  out  the 
theory  of  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  form  which  he  could  give  it,  throw  the 
personality  of  his  poetiy  into  a  more  pictur- 
esqvLQ  form  and  proportion  in  the  lyrics,  upon 
which  he  built  his  expectations  of  posthum- 
ous fame. 


Hkbhew  "Women. — The  Hebrew  woman,  in 
her  love  for  her  kindred,  soars  above  her  Chris- 
tian sisters.  The  tender  devotion  which  the 
daughters  of  Israel  bestow  upon  their  parents, 
especially  upon  their  lather,  is  full  of  beauty 
and  pathos.  In  the  dark  alleys  of  the  World's 
Ghetti,  when  the  old  Hebrew  man  toddles  home 
from  his  daily  strife  with  prejudice  and  lucre, 
a  wondrous  change  transforms  his  face  as  he 
crosses  the  threshold  of  his  weather-beaten  house. 
The  furtive  jjlance  expands,  the  crooked  gait  is 
made  straight,  the  many  wrinkles  of  his  brow 
are  made  smooth,  the  crouching  form  of  the 
pedler  disappears,  and  the  old  roan  stands  erect 
as  if  ho  were  worthy  of  better  things ;  the  smile 
loses  its  sinister  grm,  and  is  clothed  with  ^nial 
beauty.  Rebecca  has  kissed  away  the  ugliness 
of  the  money-changer,  and  to  see  him  sit  down 
at  his  table,  after  having  sent  up  to  Jehovah  a 


prayer  for  good  luck  and  plenty  of  gam  for  the 
coming  day,  and  chat  with  his  dau;,^hter,  who 
delights  in  humoring  his  joke»,  is  a  treat  for  an 
artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or  for  a  poet 
in  quest  of  the  romantic.  Kebcccas  abound, 
not  only  In  the  regions  of  the  Ghetti,  but  in  tho 
middle  and  highest  order  of  Hebrew  abodes. 
Here  wo  find  the  daus^hters,  as  a  class,  watching 
with  Argus  eyes  futliers'  and  mothers'  happiness 
and  comfort.  Hero  on  tho  domestic  shnno,  all 
the  fires  of  love  and  affection  are  burning  so 
vigorously  that  nnwittingly  oven  the  sympathies 
are  consumed,  which  are  wanted  to  kindle  the 
great  flames  round  the  sacred  altar  of  common 
humanity.  Unless  this  drawback  is  constantly 
kept  in  view,  our  description  of  the  Hebrew 
daughter's  love  for  her  parents  would  be  cal- 
culated  to  surround  tlie  feelings  with  a  too  an* 
gelic  atmosphere. — Cratfon, 
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From  Once  A  Week. 
OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 

Not  many  evenings  ago,  some  half-dozen 
pairs  of  bright  eyes  were  peeping  by  turns 
through  our  microscope.  Dainty  fingers 
were  pressed  into  obstinate  left  eyes  which 
would  not  keep  shut,  and  pretty  mouths 
were  twisted  into  agonizing  contortions  in 
the  effort  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen. 
"  Ohs ! "  and  "  Ahs ! "  together  with  aU  the 
usual  feminine  expressions  of  admiration, 
had  been  frequent  and  emphatic,  when  upon 
putting  the  last  three  sHdes  of  our  series 
(purposely  reserved  as  a  final  bonne  louche) 
upon  the  stage  of  the  instrument,'  the  com- 
mon delight  culminated  in  a  general  excla- 
mation of,  "  Oh,  how  sweetly  pretty !  The 
loveliest  Httle  sheUs ! "  Each  refractory  left 
optic  was  punished  again  and  again  in  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  objects,  and  on 
all  hands  we  were  assailed  by  the  questions : 
"  What  are  they  ?  and  where  do  they  come 
from!" 

Now,  although  we .  aU  know  it  is  often 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  a  simple  ques- 
tion, it  does  seem  somewhat  strange  that  we 
should  make  a  long  pause  before  replying, 
or  that  we  should  feel  much  difficulty  in 
telUng  aU  about  so  very  small  a  matter. 
Three  sHps  of  glass,  three  inches  long  and 
an  inch  broad,  with  as  much  fine  white  dust 
in  the  centre  of  each  as  would  cover  a  three- 
penny-piece, do  Hot  look  like  a  very  trying 
subject  to  be  examined  upon :  each  slip,  too, 
is  labeUed  with  the  name  of  the  object  it 
carries,  as  weU  as  a  note  of  the  locaHty  from 
which  it  was  procured;  but  these  do  not 
help  us  much ;  the  names  are  long  and  un- 
inteUigible  to  uninitiated  ears.  Perhaps  if 
we  give  them  here,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand our  embarrassment ;  he  wiU  at  least 
see  what  hopeless  things  they  would  be  to 
offer  as  an  explanation  to  a  Isidy's  untechni- 
cal  but  inquiring  innocence ;  nay,  possibly, 
if  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  raise 
his  curiosity,  he  may  not  himself  be  disin- 
clined to  listen,  perhaps,  in  company  with 
our  fair  friends,  while  we  attempt  an  answer 
to  the  questions,  What  they  are?  and 
Whence  do  they  come  ?  The  labels  read  re- 
fpectively  as  follows :  1.  "  Foraminfero— 
Atlantic  soundings."  2.  "  Polycystino — ^At- 
lantic soundings."  3.  "Diatomaceee — At 
lantic  soundings." 

These  are  long  words,  as  we  said,  and 
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convey  to  most  minds  nothing  very  clearly, 
except  a  notion  that  the  fine  white  dust  has 
come  in  some  way  from  the  Atlantic.  And 
so  in  truth  it  has.  The  three  hard  names 
represent  the  chief  products  of  the  sea-floor 
of  that  great  ocean ;  and  the  tiny  slides 
before  us  contain  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  brought  up  by  the  sounding-line 
from  their  dark  home,  some  two  miles  be- 
neath the  surface  of  blue  water.  Let  us  see 
if  these  strangers  from  a  far-off,  unknown 
region  can  be  made  to  teU  us  something,  as 
they  lie  beneath  our  microscope,  of  them- 
selves and  the  mysterious  hidden  realm  from 
which  they  come.  We  may  suppose  such 
atomies  can  scarcely  tell  us  mudi,  yet  the 
vaguest  story  of  their  lives  and  destinies 
cannot  but  interest  us.  From  the  earliest 
times  there  has  always  existed  some  strong 
charm  in  the  unknown  recesses  of  the  watery 
world.  Ever  since  the  old  HeUenic  poets 
saw 

"  Far  in  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  crystal,  the 
gardens  of  Nereus," 

the  imagination  of  man  has  delighted  to 
people  the  clear  river  or  the  restless  sea 
with  fair  semi-human  forms.  The  old-world 
dreams  of  Siren,  Triton,  and  Naiad  are  per- 
petuated in  the  later  legendiB  of  Undine  and 
the  Lurleyberg ;  and  our  own  great  master- 
poet  has  perhaps  drawn  no  more  lovely 
figure  than  his  ''virgin  daughter  of  Loc- 
rine"— the  river-bom  Sabrina.  'The  most 
matter-of-fact  man  has,  when  lounging. by 
the  shore,  been  sometimes  attacked  with  the 
strong  desire,  if  not  to  people  the  subaqueous 
realms  of  lake  or  sea  with  imaginary  beings, 
at  least  to  penetrate  the  shrouding  veil  of 
water,  and  to  discover  what  are  the  beauties 
and  what  the  forms  he  feels  He  hidden  be- 
neath the  wave.  Some  men  there  are,  in- 
deed, in  whom  this  wish  has  grown  to  be  a 
passion.  It  is  not  long  since  two  widely 
known  and  enthusiastic  naturaHsts,  pos- 
sessed with  this  strong  desire  to  know,  pre- 
pared the  necessary  apparatus,  and  at  some 
risk  of  life  invaded  the  sea-god's  dominions. 
Thence  they  have  sent  up  to  us  an  eye-wit- 
ness' report  of  submarine  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  told  us  how  the  world  goes  on  at 
the  fifty-fathom  line.  Many  a  busy  dredge, 
too,  has  been  scraping  for  years  past  at  the 
sea  floor,  wherever  it  can  be  reached,  bring- 
ing ever  new  facts  before  quick  eyes  and 
thoughtful  brains;    tiU  in  these  times  we 
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b^in  to  get  a  tolerably  intiinate  knowledge 
of  the  complicated  economies  of  the  water- 
world  ;  at  least  in  such  depths  as  our  re- 
searches can  be  made  with  ordinary  ap- 
pliances. 

Lately,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish  scientific  men  (now,  alas!    no  more), 
has  attempted  to  map  out  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  these  regions,  so  far  as  animal  life 
is  concerned,  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  physical  geography  (if  we  may  so  call 
it)  of  European  sea-bottoms  is  now  a  science 
in  which  so  many  facts  have  been  registered, 
and  so  many  observations  made,  that  prac- 
tically the  waters  of  our  bays  and  firths  have 
been  rolled  back  for  us,  and  the  treasures 
they  cover  laid  bare  to  our  view.    But  of 
those  profounder  depths,  far  out  in  what 
sailors  call  "  blue  water,"  neither  poet  nor 
naturalist  have  as  yet  much  news  to  tell  us. 
Here  the  diving-dress  and  dredge  are  alike 
useless,  and  even  the  sounding-line  long 
failed  to  fathom  these  tremendous  abysses, 
much  less  to  bring  up  thence  any  reliable 
evidence  of  their  formation  or  inhabitants. 
The  art  of  deep  sea-sounding— which  many, 
we  believe,  consider  to  be  merely  a  thing  of 
everj'-day  life  at  sea,  a  simple  matter  of  a 
string  and  a  lead — is  of  decidedly  recent 
origin.  Human  science  and  ingentdty,  which 
had  gauged  the  heavens  and  measured  our 
earth's  distance  from  remotest  visible  plan- 
ets ;  which  had  sounded  abyss  after  abyss 
of  firmamental  space,  and  brought  one  faint 
nebula  after  another  within  resolvable  dis- 
tance; stood  baflfled  in  the  effort  to  tell  the 
depth  of  mid-ocean.    Many  were  the  trials 
made  to  sound  in  deep  water,  which  all 
proved  failures.    The  old-feshioned  "  lead  " 
sunk  and  sunk  endlessly,  and  sent  up  no 
shock  to  tell  when  the  bottom  had  been 
reached :   currents  which  seized  the  sinking 
line,  dragged  it  out  by  thousands  of  fathoms, 
and  would  do  so  till  every  reel  was  emptied. 
Ingenuity  was  almost    exhausted  in  new 
methods.    Charges  of  gunpowder  were  ex- 
ploded beneath  the  waves  in  the  hope  that 
the  echo  from  the  sea-floor  would  reach  the 
surface.    Experiment  would  furnish  data  for 
determining  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels 
in  water,  and  the  depth  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  computation  from  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  passage  of  such  sound,  caused 
by  the  explosion,  to  the  bottom  and  back 
again  to  upper  air.    The  theory  was  pretty : 
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but,  alas  for  fiict !  in  the  stillness  of  the 
calmest  night  no  reverberation  ever  reached 
the  listeners.  Instruments  were  mado  in 
which  a  column  of  atmospheric  air  should 
register  the  aqueous  pressure  it  sustained 
below,  and  thus  (again  by  calculation)  give 
the  required  information ;  but,  pressed  upon 
by  such  a  volume  of  liquid,  nothing  could 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
strain,  and  so  this,  too,  failed.  Sinkers, 
with  screw-propellers  attached,  were  tried, 
in  which  the  screw  made  a  certain  number 
of  revolutions  for  every  fiithom  of  its  de- 
scent, but  it  would  not  do.  Electro-mag- 
netism was  pressed  into  the  service  (what 
errand  under  the  sun  has  not  electrical 
agency  been  set  to  do  ?),  but  without  avail : 
the  "  blue  water  "  mocked  at  every  effort  to 
gauge  it. 

At    length,  after    innumerable  discom- 
fitures, a  simple  suggestion  led  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.    In  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  sound  with  an  ordioary 
"  lead  "  the  shock  produced  by  contact  with 
^^^ind  was  relied  upon  for  on  indication 
of  the  depl^  >  ^  practice  it  was  found  that 
no  such  sho^  ^as  ever  communicated,  but 
that  the  lineNp^^'^ld  continue  running  out 
endlessly  withoDt  ^ving  the  slightest  hint 
of  bottom.    Castn^ade  upon  this  theory 
gave  the  astounding\lf  P^  ^^  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  thousand  fatH«™^'  ^^^  ^^^  °"'^ 
of  line  being  swallowed*  "P  ^^  ^^®  currents. 
Thp  proposal  which  paT®^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^"^' 
cess  was  this :  To  UmeT^  hundred  fathom  ■ 
marks  upon  the  soundi  i^K"^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  reel,  and  by  using  i^^ays  a  line  of  the 
same  make,  and  sinker  oHlt^  **™®  *"^®  ^^^ 
weight,  to  endeavor  to  estJt^^*^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  descent    It  was  tried,  all^^^V  ^^'^ 
short  time  succeeded.    The  mX^  ^^  "^^"^ 
experiments  gave  a  certain  peril 
sinking  of  the  first  hundred  fathonj 
greater  period  for  the  second 
so  on  up  to  thousands.    Now,  untill 
has  reached  the  bottom,  it  will  dwgT 
line  at  a  constantly  decreasing  biJ 
tained  speed ;  once  there,  however,  i 
rents  begin  to  act  upon  the  twine  . 
longer  kept  tense  by  weight;    this] 
moment  at  which  the  true  sounding  hf 
accomplished,  and  ito  arrival  will  ij 
evidently  marked  by  a  change  in  the? 
which  the  twisted  hemp  descends ;  f 
force  of  the  currents  being  of  com/ 
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tensity  will  produce  an  uniform  instead  of  a 
yariablo  motjon,  and  the  fathom-marks  will 
pass  more  slowly  and  at  equal  intervals  over 
the  reels.  After  a  few  trials  this  plan  was 
found  to  give  results  which  might  be  con- 
sidered reliable ;  soundings  on  being  many 
times  repeated  over  the  same  spot  checking 
each  other  with  surprising  accuracy.  The 
main  part  of  the  problem  was  solved,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done ;  though  the 
heavy  shot  would  drag  the  line  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  could  not  afterwards  prevent  its  being 
drifted  perhaps  hundreds  of  fathoms  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  to  lift  the  sinker 
again  to  the  surface  was  a  complete  impossi- 
bility ;  thus  though  ground  was  reached  and 
its  distance  from  the  surface  measured,  its 
nature  and  peculiarities  remained  unknown 
as  before.  This  difficulty  also  was  conquered 
in  the  end  as  our  three  little  slides  will 
testify.  A  midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  coadjutor  of  Lieutenant  Maury's,  named 
Brooke,  devised  a  simple  method  by  which 
the  need  of  raising  the  sunken  shot  was  done 
away  with.  Through  a  hole  drilled  right 
through  the  ball  he  passed  a  small  wire, 
allowing  it  to  project  some  few  inches  at 
both  ends;  one  extremity  of  the  wire  he 
fashioned  into  a  little  cup,  and  to  the  other 
he  attached  the  sounding-line ;  the  sinker 
thus  prepared  was  hove,  and  upon  the  pro- 
jectii^  cup  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground  an  ingenious  disengaging  apparatus 
detached  the  32  pounder  altogether  frofa 
^e  wire,  and  the  lightened  line  came  merrily 
up  again  from  the  deep,  leaving  its  bulky 
companion  buried  in  the  Atlantic  ooze,  but 
itself  returning  freighted  with  the  long  de- 
sired riches  from  below.  It  was  not  much 
evidence  to  all  appearance  which  the  witness 
brought ;  a  thimbleful  of  white  clay,  more 
or  less  ''stiff,"  was  the  only  product  of 
every  cast  Notwithstanding  that  countless 
soundings  in  "  blue  water  "  have  now  been 
taken,  the  result  has  been  the  same  in  every 
case,  and  the  whole  sea-floor  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  ivith  the  exception  of  the  shallower 
waters  nO^er  shore,  is  proved  to  consist 
exclusively^  of  this  whitish-colored  clay  or 
**  ooze."  lu  some  places  it  is  of  considerable 
stifiness,  wmile  in  others  it  *'  has  covered  the 
depths  of  tvie  ocean  with  a  mantle  delicate 
\d  frost  and  light  as  the  undrifted 
pn  the  mountain."  Is  there, 
,  no  trace  of  living  thing  nour- 
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ished  in  the  great  sea's  bosom  ?  Does  vi- 
tality cease  altogether  at  certain  depths,  and 
is  this  mighty  water  world  but  a  barren 
desert  after  all?  Such,  doubtless,  were 
among  the  questions  first  asked  by  expect- 
ant and,  to  say  truth,  somewhat  disappointed 
men,  as  they  examined  and  re-examined  that 
little  cup  of  clay,  and  such  are  the  questions 
which  may  still  be  asked  without  a  really 
reliable  answer.  The  microscope  has  in- 
deed taught  us,  as  we  have  seen  to-night, 
that  the  *'  ooze "  has  once  held  life ;  but 
evidence  is  wanting  still  to  determine 
whether  the  great  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
shoidd  be  considered  as  a  teeming  hive  of 
active  vitality,  or  but  as  a  gigantic  grave- 
yard. For  ourselves  we  believe  the  first. 
True,  life  lessens  and  organizations  grow 
few  and  low  in  very  deep  water;  but  so 
abundant  is  it  everywhere,  that  we  find  it 
less  difficult  to  believe  these  delicate  crea- 
tures have  died  and  made  no  sign  in  the 
long  passage  from  their  dark  home  to  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  than  that  there 
should  be  one  absolutely  life-forsaken  spot 
within  the  limits  of  our  world ;  the  singular 
uniformity  of  the  deposits  also  forbids  the 
idea  that  they  were  laid  down  by  drifts  and 
currents  from  distant  sources ;  had  currents 
only  been  at  work,  the  results  of  their 
labors  would  exhibit  a  much  more  miscella- 
neous character ;  but  instead  of  this,  every 
new  cast  brings  up  the  same  organisms,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  slightest  admixture 
of  any  foreign  matter  whatsoever ;  not  a 
visible  fragment  of  shell,  no  sand,  not  a 
pebble  even  has  the  sounding-line  brought 
up,  plainly  proving  to  our  thinking  that  our 
minute  friends  have  been  truly  found  **  at 
home."  These  morsels  of  clay,  then,  which 
seem  at  first  but  poor  waking  realities  aflor 
the  dreams  men  have  dreamed  of  the  won- 
ders that  were  perhaps  to  be  revealed,  are 
no  common  mould,  not  a  particle  of  them 
but  was  once  a  living  organism. 

And  now  think  of  this :  if  it  were  at  first 
disappointing  to  find  no  visible  evidence 
of  busy  life,  strange  forms  of  unknown 
plants  and  animals,  surely,  there  is  some- 
thing grandly  startling  in  the  consideration 
of  what  the  Atlantic  floor  really  is.  Picture 
if  you  can  the  thousands  of  square  miles 
over  which  this  living  snow-white  carpet  of 
unknown  thickness  is  spread,  and  standing 
in  imagination  upon  the  precipitous  edgea 
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of  the  hills  which  rise  to  fonn  our  island,  look 
down  thence  into  the  boundless  abyss  some 
seventeen  hundred  feet  below,  in  which,  hid- 
den from  all  human  eyes,  in  darkness  and 
perfect  stillness,  slowly— oh!  how  slowly — 
these  little  Foraminiferae  and  Polycystinae  are 
building  up  a  new  chalk  world,  perhaps  the 
white  clifis  of  another  possible  Albion.  For 
we  cannot  but  think  that  in  Midshipman 
Brooke's  "  cup  ^  lies  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  geological  chalk  difficulty ;  long  have 
we  suspected  that  the  little  chambered  shells 
(of  similar  family  to  these),  so  abundant  in 
this  formation,  were  themselves  (they  and 
tkeir  fragments)  the  producers  of  the  material 
in  which  they  appear  as  fossils.  Year  after 
year  have  geobgists  advanced  in  the  belief 
that  the  cretaceous  period,  about  whose  or- 
igin there  have  been  so  many  uncertainties, 
must  have  owed  its  existence  to  long-con- 
tinued accumulations  of  the  remains  of  pri- 
meval Foraminiferae ;  and  here  surely  is  a 
proof  there  is  no  gainsaying,  that  the  guess 
was  right. 

Turning  from  this  wide  and  general  view 
of  our  subject,  we  set  ourselves  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  these  new-comers  from 
a  mysterious  home,  not  without  an  idea  that 
some  among  them  may  at  least  turn  out  to 
be  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  Hfe.  One 
glance  of  the  practised  microscopist,  how- 
ever, detects  a  well-known  character  in  each ; 
these  dwellers  in  the  deep  sea  are  no  new 
creations,  we  recognize  them  all  as  old  fa- 
miliar friends. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  chalk  fur- 
mshes  us  with  countless  examples  of  the 
Foraminiferse  in  a  fossil  condition,  but  their 
living  congeners  are  also  to  be  found  flourish- 
ing on  every  shore.  Let  us  say  a  word  or 
two  on  their  nature  and  peculiarities. 

Far  down  among  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the 
strange  organism  known  as  the  Proteus 
(Amoeba  diffluens)  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  small  lump  of  jelly  without  integument, 
but  endowed  with  the  capability  of  moving 
and  eating,  if  eating  it  may  be  cidled.  Spe- 
cial organs  for  this  or  any  other  function  it 
has  none,  but  the  whole  of  the  gelatinous 
body  covers  and  encloses  within  itself  any 
atom  eapable  of  affording  nutrition,  and  be- 
comes mouth  and  stomach  both,  when  occa- 
sion requires.  Closely  allied  to  the  Proteus 
is  another  genus,  which  we  cannot  describe 
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better  than  as  an  Amoeba  invested  with  a 
calcareous  covering.  If  we  imagine  a  ddi* 
cate  discoid  spiral  shell  of  el^ant  form, 
marked  with  curved  and  diverging  grooves, 
and  inhabited  by  a  tiny  piece  of  dear  jelly 
without  organs,  but  capable  of  projecting  the 
substance  of  its  body  (called  "  sarcode  ")  in 
the  finest  possible  filaments  through  peifoza^ 
tions  in  the  surface  of  its  sheU,  this  first  prin- 
cipal representative  of  the  deep  sea  sound- 
ings is  before  us.  In  our  prepared  and 
mounted  specimen  it  is  the  shell  slone  which 
we  see;  the  delicate  tenant  has  of  course 
long  since  perished,  and  its  beautiful  envel- 
ope alone  is  left ;  turning  to  our  tank  of  sea- 
water,  however,  we  can  soon,  by  dint  of  pry- 
ing pretty  closely  among  the  weeds,  secure  a 
living  individual  for  inspection,  and  placing 
it  beneath  the  lens,  we  shall  see,  to  quote 
a  good  naturalist  and  accurate  observer: 
''  From  the  sides  of  the  opaque  shell  pro- 
truding tiny  points  of  the  clear  sarcode; 
these  gradually  and  slowly — so  gradiiaUy 
and  slowly  that  the  eye  cannot  recognize  the 
process  of  extension — stretch  and  extend 
their  lines  and  films  of  delicate  jelly,  till  at 
length  they  have  stretched  right  across  the 
field  of  view.  These  films  are  as  irregular  in 
their  forms  as  the  expansions  of  the  sarcode 
of  the  Amoeba,  with  which  they  have  the 
closest  affinity.  Their  only  peculiarity  is 
their  tendency  to  run  out  into  long  ribbons 
or  attenuated  threads,  which,  however,  coa- 
lesce and  unite  whenever  they  come  into  mu- 
tual contact,  and  thus  we  see  the  threads 
branching  and  anastomosing  with  the  utmost 
irregularity,  usually  with  broad  triangular 
films  at  the  point  of  divergence  and  union. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of 
these  lengthened  films,  which  are  termed 
*  pseudopodia,'  is  the  capture  of  prey  or  food 
of  some  kind;  perhaps  the  more  sluggish 
forms  of  minute  animalcules  or  the  simpler 
plants.  These,  the  films  of  sarcode  probably 
entangle,  surround,  and  drag  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  shell,  digesting  their  softer  parts 
in  temporary  vacuoles,  and  then  casting  out 
the  more  solid  remains  just  as  tHe  Amoeba 
does."  By  means  of  these  "  pse/udopodia  ** 
the  animal  also  drags  itself  along  (^)ver  a  fixed 
surface.  Such  is  the  Foraminifer{  of  our  own 
seas,  and  such  too  the  atomies  of  1  the  Atlan- 
tic basin.  Of  the  Polycystinae  v^e  shall  find 
no  living  representatives  in  the^e  latitudee» 
though  even  if  we  did,  the  abovf c^  description 
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would  scarcely  need  to  be  altered  to  serve 
for  them  as  weD,  save  in  so  far  as  their  shells 
or  envelopes  are  concerned;  these,  as  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  are  of  more 
various  forms  and  more  elegant  design  than 
those  of  their  near. relations,  and  it  was  in 
admiration  of  them  the  loudest  exclamations 
and  prettiest  diminutives  were  applied  by  our 
bright-eyed  investigators.  And  our  third 
slip  of  glass,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  ?  Its 
history  is  a  somewhat  more  involved  and 
complicated  matter.  Viewed  with  a  high 
magnifying  power  several  strange  and  beau- 
tiful forms  are  visible  as  composing  the  dust ; 
there  are  little  discs  of  purest  glass  reticu- 
lated like  the  engine-turned  back  of  a  watch, 
other  discs  similarly  reticulated  and  fringed 
with  projecting  processes  like  the  rowel  of  a 
spur ;  triangular  forms  of  the  most  delicate 
network,  and  oval  or  square  pieces  of  ex- 
quisite chasing  or  tracery — surely,  these  must 
be  shells.  And  shells  they  are  truly,  though 
these  minute  objects  have  never  served  as 
coverings  for  any  thing  but  vegetable  matter ; 
each  lovely  retictdated  **  valve,"  siliceous  in 
its  nature  and  of  indestructible  hardness,  has 
been  the  envelope  of  as  true  a  plant  as  the 
tree  or  flower.  Living  representatives  of 
each  Atlantic  species  are  known  to  us,  nor 
if  we  take  a  casual  glance  at  one  of  these  un- 
der the  microscope  will  it  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  any  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time,  to  learn  that  ever  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  great  family  of  Diatomaces  (a 
discovery  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
introduction  of  the  microscope),  their  true 
character  and  place  in  the  kingdoms  has 
been  a  subject  of  constant  dispute.  These 
little  discs,  while  living,  have  not  only  the 
general  appearance  of  some  fantastic  kind  of 
shell,  but  are  endowed  with  a  very  marked 
power  of  locomotion,  which  has,  moreover, 
every  semblance  of  being  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  volition  as  the  movements  of 
any  of  the  infusorial  animalcula  j  it  is  not 
then  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  have  been  bandied  about  for  years 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  domin- 
ions, as  their  respective  affinities  to  either 
appeared  to  their  observers  to  predominate ; 
they  arc  now  (we  think  finally)  referred  to 
the  latter  kingdom,  and  take  place  with,  or 
rather  below,  the  lowest  form  of  fungi,  as  the 
humblest  types  of  that  boundless  and  mag- 
nificent section  of  creation.  Thus,  then,  we 
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complete  the  examination  of  our  treasures, 
and  find  that  the  depths  of  ocean  are,  like 
this  green  earth,  peopled  with  living  tenants 
and  enriched  with  vegetable  existences; 
widely  different,  perhaps,  from  the  kinds  we 
dreamed  might  lie  in  them ;  forms,  without 
the  newness,  size,  or  gorgeousnoss  that  our 
fancy  had  prefigured,  yet  rightly  fitted  all  to 
the  work  set  them  to  do,  and  that  work 
(doubt  it  not),  little  as  we  yet  know  of  its  . 
extent  or  direction,  one  day  to  be  disclosed 
as  no  mean  or  unworthy  example  of  Natmre's 
slow,  sure,  yet  stupendous  doings.  We  re- 
place our  little  slides  in  the  cabinet,  yet  we 
cannot  wholly  leave  them  without  lingering 
for  a  moment  over  this  one  imagination,  fan- 
tastic though  it  may  appear,  to  which  they 
have  given  birth.  These  Diatoms  and  Poly- 
cistinse  humblest*  forms  of  vitality,  do  yet 
seem,  in  those  wonderful  peculiarities  of  their 
coverings  (which,  until  we  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  lower  organisms,  were 
ever  considered  as  exclusively  typical  of  in- 
finitely higher  races  of  animals),  to  stretch 
out  an  almost  prophetic  finger,  pointing 
from  the  sunless  sea-floor,  where  the  first 
faint  glimmerings  of  the  flame  of  life  flickers 
through  the  darkness,  to  the  coming  time 
(distant,  it  may  be,  unnumbered  ages)  when 
a  more  perfected  creation  shall  enter  on  the 
scene  slowly  preparing  for  its  advent.  And 
now  does  any  reader  ask.  Have  we  not  been 
pursuing  an  useless  theme?  Is  there  any 
practical  result  to  be  accomplished  by  these 
researches?  At  present,  we  confess,  not 
much.  The  Atlantic  cable,  whose  very  ex- 
istence is  referable  to  the  facts  made  known 
by  deep  sea-sounding  is,  as  yet,  a  fEolure ; 
still,  let  all  observers  work  and  wait ;  hasty 
men,  with  a  contempt  for  scraps  of  informa- 
tion and  thimblefuls  of  knowledge,  will 
meanwhile  do  well  to  remember  Franklin's 
question,  "  \VTiat  is  the  use  of  a  new-born 
babe  ?  "  None  can  solve  that  unanswerable 
riddle,  yet  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  doubts 
the  possibilities  that  may  be  hidden  in  that 
germ  of  life. 

This  we  believe  to  be  true.  No  honest 
work  was  ever  done,  no  careful  effort  ever 
made  to  get  at  one  of  Nature's  smallest  se* 
crets  without  some  useful  results  Ibllowing 
in  due  time.  And  so  we  prize  our  Atlantic 
soundings,  not  doubting  in  the  least  that 
patience,  continued  observation,  and  experi- 
ment will  yet  bring  to  our  knowledge  hidden 
facts,  new  laws,  and  undreamed-of  wisdom 
out  of  the  depths.  D^  P.  ' 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 
A  Two  Tear^  Journal  in  New  York,  and 
Fart  of  its  Territories  in  America,  By 
Charles  Wooley,  A.M.  A  New  Edition, 
with  an  Iivtroauction  and  Copious  His- 
torical Notes,  by  E.  B.  0*Callaghan.  M.D. 
New  York:  Gowansj  London:  Triibner 
and  Co. 

The  reverend  author  of  this  work  set  sail 
from  England  for  New  York  in  the  year 
.1678.  His  real  name  was  WoUey,  and  we 
can  see  no  good  reasons  for  the  change  which 
Dr.  0*Callaghan,  the  American  editor,  has 
thought  fit  to  make  in  the  good  chaplain's 
nomenclature.  Little  is  known  concerning 
the  writer  himself,  beyond  the  simple  facts 
that  he  matriculated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1G70,  and  graduated  B.A.  in 
1674,  and  M.A.  in  1677.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  out  to  New  York  as  chaplain 
to  the  garrison  at  Fort  James ;  and  after  a 
residence  there  of  two  years,  he  received 
permission  to  return  to  England,  "  in  order 
to  some  promotion  in  the  church  to  which 
he  is  presented,"  as  the  certificate  says, 
which  was  furnished  to  him  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  who  testifies  "that  the  said  Mr. 
Wolley  hath  in  his  place  comported  himself 
unblamable  in  his  life  and  conversation." 
He  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Alford  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  but  the  imperfect  parish  registers 
there  (the  entries  from  1657  to  1732  being 
wanting)  contain  no  notice  of  him,  and  of 
his  latter  career  nothing  is  known,  except 
the  fact  of  his  publishing  his  journal  in  1701 
(through  "c/b/m  Wyat  at  the  Bose  in  St. 
JFauTs  Churchyard ;  and  Eben  Tracy,  at  the 
three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge  "),  with  this 
rather  remarkable  address : — 

"To  the  Reader.— The  materials  of  this 
Journal  have  laid  by  me  several  years  ex- 
pecting that  some  Landlooper  or  other  in 
those  parts  would  have  done  it  more  method- 
ically, but  neither  hearing  nor  reading  of 
any  such  as  yet,  and  I  being  taken  off  from 
the  proper  Studies  and  Offices  of  my  Func- 
tion, for  ray  unprofitableness,  I  concluded, 
that  when  I  could  not  do  as  I  ought,  I  ought 
to  do  'what  I  could,  which  I  shall  further  en- 
deavor in  a  second  Part :  in  the  mean  while, 
adieu." 

The  modest  admission  of  "  unprofitable- 
ness "  rather  induces  us  to  look  kindly  on 
the  poor  chaplain,  for  in  his  days  the  word 
boxe  a  signification  with  which  it  is  not  at 
preifintxharged.    We  are  ignorant  as  to  the 


degree  or  quality  of  his  "  unprofitableneM,** 
but  we  know  that  at  the  period  in  question 
benefices  were  not  invariably  bestowed  on 
virtue,  learning,  and  shy  reserve.  It  is  just 
possible  that  he  returned  to  America,  where 
records  preserve  the  name  of  a  "Charles 
Wooley,  who  was  admitted  a  free  man  of 
New  York  in  1702.  Whether  or  not,"  adds 
the  editor,  "  this  was  the  former  chaplain  of 
Fort  James  and  sojourner  at  Alford,  I  must 
leave  others  to  determine."  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  ex-chaplain,  when  in  Eng- 
land, wished  himself  once  more  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  for  he  says  in  his  journal :  "  New 
York  is  a  place  of  as  sweet  and  agreeable 
air  as  ever  I  breathed  in,  and  the  inhatiit^pta, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  very  civil  and  cour- 
teous, as  I  may  speak  by  experience,  amongst 
whom  I  have  often  wished  myself  and  mj 
family."  So  much  by  way  of  identification ; 
and,  singularly  enough,  we  are  almost  led 
to  believe  that  his  male  descendants  may 
have  followed  the  clerical  vocation  of  their 
ancestor,  for  to  say  nothing  of  five  "  Wool- 
leys  "  being  in  the  clergy  list,  there  is  one, 
the  assistant  master  of  Eton  College,  who  is 
entered  twice,  once  as  "  Charles  WoUey^ 
and  secondly  as  "  Charles  Woolley,"  varia- 
tions equal  to  those  undergone  by  the  name 
of  the  old  chaplain  of  Fort  St  James. 

The  journal  is  little  more  than  a  tract,  but 
it  has  an  old  world  air  about  it,  and  despite 
its  brevity,  gives  evidence  of  its  author  be- 
ing a  well-read  and  observant  man.  It 
speaks  of  a  time  when  the  province  was 
"  poor,  unsettled,  and  almost  without  trade." 
The  city  of  New  York  is  described  as  "  small 
in  size  and  scanty  in  population ;  its  build- 
ings mostly  wood,  some  few  in  stone  and 
brick ;  ten  or  fifteen  ships  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons  burthen  each,  frequented  the  port 
in  a  year ;  four  of  these  being  New  York 
built"  The  annual  imports  were  of  about 
the.  value  of  £50,000.  A  trader,  realizing 
from  £500  to  £1,000  a  year  was  "  accompted 
a  good  substantial  merchant,"  but  a  sub- 
stantial New  York  merchant  of  our  days 
would  be  glad  to  pay  his  wife's  dressmaker's 
and  jeweller's  bills  with  that,  or  twice  that 
sum.  Mr.  Wooley  describes  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  place  in  a  few  words. 
"  Ministers  are  scarce  and  religions  many." 
His  residence  in  the  "  great  house  "  at  the 
Fort,  reminds  us  of  the  Knickerbocker  gey- 
emors  and  their  dwellings.    It  had  beeo 
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covered  with  Dutch  tiles,  but  these  were  re- 
moved and  the  roof  covered  with  shingles, 
"  by  reason  the  tyles  were  usually  broken 
when  the  gunns  were  fired."  A  very  ex- 
cellent reason  for  the  change !  Here  is  a 
passage  which  will  show  how  the  chaplain 
applied  his  reading  when  detailing  his  ex^ 
perience.    He  is  speaking^  of  the  Indians  :— 

"They  have  a  tradition  that  their  com 
was  at  first  dropped  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
crow  from  the  slues ;  just  as  Adam  de  Mar- 
isco  was  wont  to  call  the  law  of  nature  He- 
lias*  crow,  something  flying  from  Heaven 
with  provisions  for  our  n^s.  They  dig 
their  ground  with  a  flint,  called  in  their  lan- 
guage tom-a-hea-kan,  and  so  put  five  or  six 
grams  into  a  hole  the  latter  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  their  harvest  is  in  Oc- 
tober, their  com  grows  like  clusters  of 
grapes,  which  they  pluck  or  break  off  with 
their  hands,  and  lay  it  up  to  dry  in  a  thin 
place,  like  unto  our  cribs  made  of  reed; 
when  it  is  well  dryed  they  parch  it,  as  we 
sprekle  beans  and  pease,  which  is  both  a 
pleasant  and  a  hearty  food,  and  of  a  prodig- 
ious encrease,  even  a  hundred-fold,  which  is 
supposed  as  the  highest  degree  of  fitiitful- 
ness,  which  often  reminded  me  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Worcester's  apophthegm  of  Christ's 
miracle  of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes ;  viz., 
that  as  few  grains  of  com  as  will  make 
five  loaves  being  sowed  in  the  earth  will 
multiply  and  increase  to  such  advantage 
as  will  feed  five  thousand  with  bread,  and 
two  fishes  will  bring  forth  so  many  fishes  as 
will  suffice  so  many  mouths,  and  because 
such  are  so  ordinary  amongst  us  every  day, 
we  take  no  notice  of  them." 

On  "  customs  "  the  following  is  not  with- 
out interest  for  its  concluding  notice  refer- 
ring to  England  :— 

"They  feast  freely  and  merrily  at  the 
funeral  of  any  friend,  to  which  I  have  been 
often  invited  and  sometimes  a  guest,  a  cus- 
tom derived  from  the  Gentiles  to  the  latter 
Jews,  according  to  which,  says  Josephus  of 
Arcbelaus,  he  mourned  seven  days  for  his 
lather,  and  made  a  sumptuous  funeral  feast 
for  the  multitude,  and  he  adds  that  this  cus- 
tom was  the  impoverishing  of  many  families 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  upon  necessity, 
for  if  a  man  omitted  it,  he  was  accounted  no 
pious  man.  The  Dutch  eat  and  drink  very 
plentifully  at  these  feasts ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member any  musick  or  minstrels,  or  tnonw 
mentarii  choraidcd  mentioned  by  Apuleios, 
or  any  of  the  musick  mentioned  by  Ovid  de 
/(Uiis: — 

*' '  Coatabia  nuBttis  tibia  foneribos.' 


So  that  perhaps  it  may  be  in  imitation  of 
David's  example,  who  as  soon  as  his  child 
was  dead,  washed  and  anointed  himself  and 
ate  his  bread  as  formerly,  2  Sam.  xii.  20, 
In  all  these  feasts  I  observed  they  sit  men 
and  women  intermixt,  and  not  as  our  Eng- 
lish do,  women  and  men  by  themselves 
apart." 

"We  may  mention  here  that  the  chaplain's 
book  has  been  edited  with  an  amount  of  care 
and  zeal  most  creditable  to  Dr.  O'Callaghan, 
who  is  not  of  the  lazy  and  incompetent  class 
of  editors  who  conceal  their  short-comings 
under  the  plea  that  further  information  is 
not  necessary  for  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
Dr.  O'Callaghan  annotates  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  at  large,  learned  or  unlearned, 
and  here  is  his  interesting  note  on  ancient 
funeral  customs  in  New  York : — 

"  'A  family  in  Albany,  and  from  the  ear- 
liest time,  of  the  name  of  Wyngaord.  The 
last,  in  the  male  line,  Lucas  Wyngaard,  died 
about  sixty  years  ap^o,  never  married,  and 
leaving  estate :  the  invitation  to  his  funeral 
very  general.  Those  who  attended,  retumed 
after  the  interment,  as  was  the  usage,  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased  at  the  close  of  the  one 
day,  and  a  number  never  left  it  until  the 
dawn  of  the  next  In  the  course  of  the  night 
a  pipe  of  wine,  stored  in  the  cellar  for  some 
years  before  for  the  occasion,  drank ;  dozens 
of  papers  of  tobacco  consumed ;  grosses  of 
pipes  broken;  scarce  a  whole  decanter  or 
glass  left ;  and,  to  crown  it,  the  pall-bearers 
made  a  bonfire  of  their  scarves  on  the  hearth.' 
When  Philip  Livingston  of  New  York  died, 
in  1749,  his  funeral  expenses  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £500,  or  $1,250.  On  that  occa- 
sion  two  ceremonies  were  performed ;  one  at 
his  manor  among  his  tenantry,  and  one  at 
his  residence  in  New  York.  At  each  place 
a  pipe  of  wine  was  spiced  for  the  guests. 
The  bearers  at  the  several  places  were  pre- 
sented with  mourning  rings,  silk  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs.  The  eight  bearers  in  New 
York  had  each  a  gift  of  a  monkey  spoon 
(that  is,  having  a  monkey  carved  on  the 
handle),  and  at  the  manor  all  the  tenantry 
had  a  giftr  of  a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  a 
handkerchief.  In  a  later  period  Gov.  Wm. 
Livingston  wrote  in  the  Independent  Be- 
fector  of  1753,  his  objections  to  extravagance 
in  funerals,  and  his  wife,  it  was  said,  was  the 
first  who  ventured,  as  an  example  of  econ- 
omy, to  substitute  linen  scarfs  for  the  former 
silk  ones. — WaUon^a  Olden  Times  of  New 
York,  308.  These  customs  continued  down 
to  a  late  period.  Prof.  Morse,  writing  in 
1789,  nays:  Their  fiineral  ceremonies  are 
equally  singular.    None  attend  them  with- 
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out  a  previous  inyitation.  At  the  appointed 
hour  they  meet  at  the  neighboriug  houses 
or  stoops,  undl  the  corpse  is  brought  out. 
Ten  or  twelve  persons  are  appointed  to  take 
the  bier  all  together,  and  are  not  relieved. 
The  clerk  then  desires  the  gentlemen  (for 
ladies  never  walk  to  the  grave,  nor  even  at- 
tend the  funeral,  unless  of  a  near  relation) 
to  fall  into  the  procession.  Thev  go  to  the 
grave,  and  return  to  the  house  of  mourning 
m  the  same  order.  Here  the  tables  are 
handsomely  set  and  furnished  with  cold  and 
spiced  wine,  tobacco  and  pipes,  and  candles, 
paper,  etc.,  to  light  them.  The  conversation 
turns  upon  promiscuous  subjects. — MunseWs 
Annals  of  Albany,  L  315.  Robert  Towns- 
end,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  informs  us,  that  he 
was  told  by  his  mother,  recently  deceased, 
that  a  similar  custom  was  observed  as  late 
as  1810,  after  the  interment  of  General  Ten 
Broeck,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  Those  invited  to 
the  funeral  returned  to  the  family  mansion, 
where  a  cask  of  Madeira,  which  had  been 
stowed  away  by  the  old  gentleman  many 
years  before,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  usage,  broached  for  the  guests ;  and 
several  hogsheads  of  beer  were  rolled  out 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  for  the  free 
use  of  all  comers.  It  is  only  proper  to  add, 
that  this  singular  custom  died  out  with  the 
last  generation." 

We  return  to  what  is  more  personal  to 
the  chaplain  :— 

"  In  the  same  city  of  New  York  where  I 
was  minister  to  the  English,  there  were  two 
other  ministers,  or  domines  as  they  were 
called  there,  the  one  a  Lutheran,  a  German 
or  High-Dutch,  the  other  a  Calvinist,  an 
Hollander  or  Low-Dutchman,  who  behaved 
themselves  one  towards  another  so  shily  and 
uncharitably  as  if  Luther  and  Calvin  had 
bequeathed  and  entailed  their  virulent  and 
bigoted  spirits  upon  them  and  their  heirs 
forever.  They  had  not  visited  or  spoken  to 
each  other  with  any  respect  for  six  years  to- 
gether before  my  being  there,  with  whom  I 
being  much  acquainted,  I  invited  them  both 
with  their  vrows  to  a  supper  one  ni^ht  un- 
known to  each  other,  with  an  obligation  that 
they  should  not  speak  one  word  in  Dutch, 
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under  the  penalty  of  i^  bottle  of  Medera,  al- 
ledging  I  was  so 'imperfect  in  that  language 
that  we  could  not  manage  a  sociable  d^ 
course,  so  accordingly  they  came,  and  at  the 
first  interview  they  stood  so  appaled  as  if 
the  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Calvin  bad  suffered 
a  transmigratioil,  but  the  amaze  soon  went 
off  with  a  salve  iu  guoque,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  of  which  the  Calvinist  domine  was  a 
true  carouzer,  and  so  we  continued  our  Men- 
salia  the  whole  meeting  in  Latine,  which 
they  both  spoke  so  fluently  and  promptly 
that  I  blushed  at  myself  with  a  passionate 
regret,  that  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  could  not  forbear  re-  '. 
fleeting  upon  our  English  schools  and  uni-  « 
versities  (who  indeed  write  Latine  elegantly)  ♦ 
but  sneak  it  as  if  they  were  confined  to  mood 
and  ngure,  forms,  and  phrases,  whereas  it 
should  be  their  common  talk  in  their  seats 
and  halls,  as  well  as  in  their  school  disputa- 
tions and  themes.  This  with  all  deference 
to  these  repositories  of  learning." 

Things  have  not  improved  in  those  **  re- 
positories," so  far  as  colloquial  Latin  is  con- 
cerned, since  the  century  before  last;  and 
when  Dr.  Townsend,  the  "golden"  canon 
of  Durham,  had  an  interview  with  Pius  the 
Ninth,  he  had  to  blush  as  the  old  chaplain 
had  when  stumbling  after  the  eloquent  Dutch 
dominus. 

Mr.  Wooley  returned  to  England  under 
a  Quaker  captain,  "  who,  when  he  had  his 
plumbroths,  I  and  the  rest  were  glad  of 
what  Providence  sent  us  from  day  to  day ; 
our  water  and  other  provisions,  which  he 
told  us  on  going  aboard  were  fresh  and 
newly  taken  in,  were,  before  we  arrived  in 
England,  so  old  and  nauseous,  that  we  held 
our  noses  when  we  used  them,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  kind  rundlet  of  Madeira  wine, 
which  the  governor's  lady  presented  me 
with,  it  had  gone  worse." 

As  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  a  profitable 
glimpse  into  a  past  with  which  two  nations 
are  connected,  this  contribution  to  the 
"Bibliotheca  Americana"  should  be  as  well 
received  in  England  as  it  deserves  to  be  by 
our  cousins  beyond  sea. 
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From  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  FOUR  GEORGES. 

8KIETCHB8    OF    MANSERS,    MORALS,    COURT,    AND 
TOWN  LIFE. 

IV. — George  the  Fourth. 
In  Twiss'  amusing  Lift  ofEldon,  we  read 
how,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
old  chancellor  became  possessed  of  a  lock  of 
the  defunct  prince's  hair;  and  so  careful  was 
he  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  relic, 
that  Bessy  Eldon  his  wife  sat  in  the  room 
with  the  young  man  from  Hamlet's,  who 
distributed  the  ringlet  into  separate  lockets, 
which  each  of  the  Eldon  family  afterwards 
wore.  You  know,  when  George  IV.  came 
to  Edinburgh,  a  better  man  than  he  went 
on  board  the  royal  yacht  to  welcome  the 
king  to  his  kingdom  in  Scotland,  seized  a 
goblet  from  which  his  majesty  had  just  drunk, 
vowed  it  should  remain  forever  as  an  heir- 
loom in  his  family,  clapped  the  precious  glass 
in  his  pocket,  and  sat  down  on  it  and  broke 
it  when  he  got  home.  Suppose  the  good 
sheriff's  prize  unbroken  now  at  Abbotsford, 
should  wo  not  smile  with  something  like  pity 
as  we  beheld  it?  Suppose  one  of  those 
lockets  of  the  no-popery  prince's  hair  offered 
for  sale  at  Christie's,  guot  lihras  e  duce  summo 
invenies  f  how  many  pounds  would  you  find 
for  the  illustrious  duke  ?  Madame  Tussaud 
has  got  King  George's  coronation  robes ;  is 
there  any  man  now  alive  who  would  kiss  the 
hem  of  that  trumpery?  He  sleeps  since 
thirty  years :  do  not  any  of  you,  who  remem- 
ber him,  wonder  that  you  once  respected  and 
hozza'd  and  admired  him  ? 

To  make  a  portrait  of  him  at  first  seemed 
a  matter  of  small  difficulty.  There  is  his 
coat,  his  star,  his  wig,  his  countenance  sim- 
pering under  it :  with  a  slate  and  a  piece  of 
chalk,  I  could  at  this  very  desk  perform  a 
recognizable  likeness  of  him.  And  yet  after 
reading  of  him  in  scores  of  volumes,  hunt- 
ing him  through  old  magazines  and  news- 
papers, having  him  hero  at  a  ball,  there  at 
a  public  dinner,  there  at  races  and  so  forth, 
you  find  you  have  nothing — nothing  but  a 
coat  and  wig  and  a  mask  smiling  below  it — 
nothing  but  a  great  simulacrum.  His  sire 
and  grandsires  were  men.  One  knows  what 
they  were  like  :  what  they  would  do  in  given 
circumstances :  that  on  occasion  they  fought 
and  demeaned  themselves  like  tough  good 
soldiers.  They  had  friends  whom  they  liked 
aooording  to  their  natures ;  enemies  whom 
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they  hated  fiercely ;  passions,  and  actions,  and 
individualities  of  their  own.  The  sailor  king 
who  came  after  George  was  a  man ;  the  Duke 
of  York  was  a  man,  big,  burly,  loud,  jolly, 
cursing,  courageous.  But  this  George,  what 
was  he  ?  I  look  through  all  his  life,  and 
recognize  but  a  bow  and  a  grin.  I  try  and 
take  him  to  pieces,  and  find  silk  stockings, 
padding,  stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur 
collar,  a  star  and  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief prodigiously  scented,  one  of  True- 
fitt's  best  nutty  brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil, 
a  set  of  teeth  and  a  huge  black  stock,  under- 
waistcoats,  more  under-waistcoats,  and  then 
nothing.  I  know  of  no  sentiment  that  he 
ever  distinctly  uttered.  Documents  are  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  but  people  wrote 
them — ^private  letters,  but  people  spelt  them. 
He  put  a  great  George  P.  or  George  B.  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  and  fancied  he  had 
written  the  paper  :  some  bookseller's  clerk, 
some  poor  author,  some  man  did  the  work ; 
saw  to  the  spelling ;  cleaned  up  the  slovenly 
sentences,  and  gave  the  lax  maudlin  slipslop 
a  sort  of  consistency.  He  must  have  had  an 
individuality  j  the  dancing-master  whom  he 
emulated,  nay,  surpassed — ^the  wig-maker 
who  curled  his  toupee  for  him — the  tailor 
who  cut  his  coatiB,  had  that  But,  about 
George,  one  can  get  at  nothing  actuaL  That 
outside,  I  am  certain,  is  pad  and  tailor's 
work ;  there  may  be  something  behind,  but 
what?  "Wo  cannot  get  at  the  character ;  no 
doubt  never  shall.  Will  men  of  the  future 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  unswathe 
and  interpret  that  royal  old  mummy  ?  I  own 
I  once  used  to  think  it  would  be  good  sport 
to  pursue  him,  fasten  on  him,  and  pull  him 
down.  But  now  I  am  ashamed  to  mount 
and  lay  good  dogs  on,  to  summon  a  full  field, 
and  then  to  hunt  the  poor  game. 

On  the  12th  August,  1762,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  English  throne, 
all  the  bells  in  London  pealed  in  gratulation, 
and  announced  that  an  heir  to  George  IH. 
was  bom.  Five  days  afterwards  the  king 
was  pleased  to  pass  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  creating  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Great  Britain,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick LUneburg,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Roth- 
say,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

All  the  people  at  his  birth  thronged  to  see 
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this  lovely  child ;  and  behind  a  gilt  china- 
screen  railing  in  St.  James'  Palace,  in  a 
cradle  surmounted  by  three  princely  ostrich 
feathers,  the  royal  infant  was  laid  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  lieges.  Among  the  earliest 
instances  of  homage  paid  to  him,  I  read  that 
"  a  curious  Indian  bow  and  arrows  were  sent 
to  the  prince  from  his  father's  faithful  sub- 
jects in  New  York."  He  was  fond  of  playing 
with  these  toys:  an  old  statesman,  orator, 
and  wit  of  his  grandfather's  and  great- 
grandfather's time,  never  tired  of  his  busi- 
ness, still  eager  in  his  old  age  to  be  well  at 
court,  used  to  play  with  the  little  prince, 
and  pretend  to  fall  down  dead  when  the  prince 
shot  at  him  with  his  toy  bow  and  arrows — 
and  get  up  and  fall  down  dead  over  and  over 
again — to  the  increased  delight  of  the  child. 
So  that  he  was  flattered  from  his  cradle  up- 
wards ;  and  before  his  little  feet  could  walk 
statesmen  and  courtiers  were  busy  kissing 
them. 

There  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  royal  in- 
fant— a  beautiful  buxom  child — asleep  in 
his  mother's  lap ;  who  turns  round  and  holds 
a  finger  to  her  lip,  as  if  she  would  bid  the 
courtiers  around  respect  the  baby's  slumbers. 
From  that  day  until  his  decease,  sixty-eight 
years  after,  I  suppose  there  were  more  pic- 
tures taken  of  that  personage  than  of  any 
other  human  being  who  ever  was  bom  and 
died — in  every  kind  of  imiform  and  every 
possible  court-dress — ^in  long  fair  hair,  with 
powder,  with  and  without  a  pigtail — ^in  every 
conceivable  cocked-hat — ^in  dragoon  uniform 
— in  Windsor  uniform — ^in  a  field-marshal's 
clothes — in  a  Scotch  kilt  and  tartans,  with 
dirk  and  claymore  (a  stupendous  figure) — ^in 
a  frogged  frock-coat  with  a  fur  collar  and 
tight  breeches  and  silk  stockings — in  wigs  of 
every  color,  fair,  brown,  and  black — in  his 
famous  coronation  robes  finally,  with  which 
performance  he  was  so  much  in  love  that  ho 
distributed  copies  of  the  picture  to  all  the 
cgurts  and  British  embassies  in  Europe,  and 
to  numberless  clubs,  town-halls,  and  private 
friends.  I  remember  as  a  young  man  how 
almost  every  dining-room  had  his  portrait. 

There  is  plenty  of  biographical  tattle  about 
the  prince's  boyhood.  It  is  told  with  what 
astonishing  rapidity  he  learned  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modem;  how  he  rode  beauti- 
fully, sang  charmingly,  and  played  elegantly 
on  the  violoncello.  That  he  was  beautiful 
was  patent  to  all  eyes.   He  had  a  high  spirit : 


and  once,  when  he  had  had  a  difference  widi 
his  father,  burst  into  the  royal  closet  and 
called  out,  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  forever !  ** 
He  was  so  clever,  that  he  confounded  his 
very  governors  in  learning ;  and  one  of  them, 
Lord  Bruce,  having  made  a  false  quantity  in 
quoting  Greek,  the  admirable  young  prince 
instantly  corrected  him.  Lord  Bmce  could 
not  remain  a  governor  after  this  humiliation ; 
resigned  his  office,  and,  to  soothe  his  feelings^ 
was  actually  promoted  to  be  an  earl !  It  is 
the  most  wonderful  reason  for  promoting  a 
man  that  ever  I  heard.  Lord  Bmce  waa 
made  an  earl  for  a  blunder  in  prosody ;  and 
Nelson  was  made  a  baron  for  the  victory  of 
the  Nile. 

Lovers  of  long  sums  have  added  up  the 
millions  and  millions  which  in  the  course  of 
his  brilliant  existence  this  single  prince  con- 
sumed. Besides  his  income  of  £50,000, 
£70,000,  £100,000,  £120,000,  a  year,  we  read 
of  three  applications  to  Parliament :  dobta  to 
the  amount  of  £160,000,  of  £650,000 ;  be- 
sides  mysterious  foreign  loans,  whereof  he 
pocketed  the  proceeds.  What  did  he  do  for 
all  this  money  ?  Why  was  he  to  have  it  P 
If  he  had  been  a  manufacturing  town,  or  a 
populous  rural  district,  or  an  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  he  would  not  have  cost  more. 
He,  one  solitary  stout  man,  who  did  not  toil, 
nor  spin,  nor  fight,-^what  had  any  mortal 
done  that  he  should  be  pampered  so  ? 

In  1784,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  Carlton  Palace  wa&  given  to  him,  and 
furnished  by  the  nation  with  as  much  luxury 
as  could  be  devised.  His  pockets  were  filled 
with  money ;  he  said  it  was  not  enough  ;  he 
flung  it  out  of  the  window ;  he  spent  £10,- 
000  a  year  for  the  coats  on  his  back.  The 
nation' gave  him  more  money,  and  more,  and 
more.  The  sum  is  past  counting.  He  was 
a  prince,  most  lovely  to  look  on,  and  chris- 
tened Prince  Florizel  on  his  first  appearance 
in  the  world.  That  he  was  the  handsomest 
prince  in  the  whole  world  was  agreed  by 
men,  and  alas !  by  many  women. 

I  suppose  he  must  have  been  very  grace- 
ful. There  are.  so  many  testimonies  to  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  that  we  must  allow 
him  great  elegance  and  powers  of  fascina- 
tion. He,  and  the  king  of  France's  brother, 
the  Count  d'Artois,  a  charming  young  prince 
who  danced  deliciously  on  the  tight-rope-— a 
poor  old  tottering  exiled  king,  who  asked 
hospitality  of  King  George's  successor,  and 
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Hred  a  while  in  the  palace  of  Mary  Stuart — 
divided  in  their  youth  the  title  of  first  gentle- 
man of  Europe.  "We  in  England  of  course 
gave  the  prize  to  ottr  gentleman.  Until 
George's  death  the  propriety  of  that  award 
was  scarce  questioned  or  the  douhters  voted 
rebels  and  traitors.  Only  the  other  day  I 
was  reading  in  the  reprint  of  the  delightful 
Nodes  of  Christopher  North.  The  health 
of  THE  KINO  is  drunk  in  large  capitals  by 
the  loyal  Scotsmaiji.  You  would  faucy  him 
'  a  hero,  a  sage,  a  statesman,  a  pattern  for 
kii^  and  men.  It  was  Walter  Scott  who 
had  that  accident  with  the  broken  glass  I 
spoke  of  anon.  He  was  the  king's  Scottish 
champion,  rallied  t^ll  Scotland  to  him,  made 
loyalty  the  fashion,  and  laid  about  him 
fiercely  with  his  claymore  upon  all  the 
prince's  enemies.  The  Brunswicks  had  no 
such  defenders  as  those  two  Jacobite  com- 
moners, old  Sam  Johnson  the  Lichfield  chap- 
man's son,  and  Walter  Scott,  the  Edinburgh 
lawyer's 

Nature  and  circumstance  had  done  their 
utmost  to  prepare  the  prince  for  being 
spoiled :  the  dreadful  dulness  of  papa's  court, 
its  stupid  amusements,  its  dreary  occupa- 
tions, the  maddening  humdrum,  the  stifling 
sobriety  of  its  routine,  would  have  made  a 
scapegrace  of  a  much  less  lively  prince.  All 
the  big  princes  bolted  from  that  castle  of 
ennui  where  old  King  George  sat,  posting 
tip  his  books  and  droning  over  his  Handel ; 
and  old  Queen  Charlotte  over  her  snuff  and 
tambour-frame.  Most  of  the  sturdy,  gallant 
sons  settled  down  after  sowing  their  wild 
oats,  and  became  sober  subjects  of  their 
fiither  and  brother — ^not  ill  liked  by  the  na- 
tion, which  pardons  youthful  irregularities 
readily  enough,  for  the  sake  of  pluck,  and 
^ood-humor. 

The  boy  is  Either  of  the  man.  Our  prince 
signalized  his  entrance  into  the  world  by  a 
fSeat  worthy  of  his  future  life.  He  invented 
a  new  shoebnckle.  It  was  an  inch  long  and 
five  inches  broad.  "  It  covered  almost  the 
whole  instep,  reaching  down  to  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  foot."  A  sweet  inven- 
tion! lovely  and  useful  as  the  prince  on 
irhose  foot  it  sparkled.  At  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a  court  ball,  we  read  that  **  his  coat 
was  pink  silk,  with  white  cuffs ;  his  waistcoat 
white  silk,  embroidered  with  various  colored 
iaalf  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  French 
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paste.  And  his  hat  was  ornamented  with 
two  rows  of  steel  beads,  five  thousand  in 
number,  with  a  button  and  loop  of  the  same 
metal,  and  cocked  in  a  new  military  style." 
What  a  Florizel!  Do  these  details  seem 
trivial  ?  They  are  the  grave  incidents  of  his 
life.  His  biographers  say  that  when  he  com- 
menced housekeeping  in  that  splendid  new 
palace  of  his,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  some 
windy  projects  of  encouraging  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts ;  of  having  assemblies  of 
literary  characters :  and  societies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  geography,  astronomy,  and 
botany.  Astronomy,  geography,  and  bot- 
any !  Fiddlesticks  !  French  ballet-dancers, 
French  cooks,  horse-jockeys,  buffoons,  pro- 
curers, tailors,  boxers,  fencing-masters, 
china,  jewel,  and  gim crack  merchants — these 
were  his  real  companions.  At  first  he  made 
a  pretence  of  having  Burke  and  Pitt  and 
Sheridan  for  his  friends.  But  how  could 
such  men  be  serious  before  such  an  empty 
scapegrace  as  this  lad  P  Fox  might  talk  dice 
with  him,  and  Sheridan  wine ;  but  what  else 
had  these  men  of  genius  in  common  with 
their  tawdry  young  host  of  Carlton  House  ? 
That  fribble  the  leader  of  such  men  as  Fox 
and  Burke !  That  man's  opinions  about  the 
constitution,  the  India  Bill,  justice  to  the 
Catholics — about  any  question  graver,  than 
the  button  for  a  waistcoat  or  the  sauce  for  a 
partridge — ^worth  any  thing  I  The  friendship 
between  the  prince  and  the  Whig  chiefs  was 
impossible.  They  were  hj-pocrites  in  pre- 
tending to  respect  him,  and  if  he  broke  the. 
hollow  compact  between  them,  who  shall 
blame  him  ?  His  natural  companions  were 
dandies  and  parasites.  He  could  talk  to  a 
tailor  or  a  cook ;  but,  as  the  equal  of  great 
statesmen,  to  set  up  a  creature,  lazy,  weak, 
indolent,  besotted,  of  monstrous  vanity,  and 
levity  incurable — ^it  is  absurd.  They  thought 
to  use  him,  and  did  for  a  while  ;  but  they 
must  have  known  how  timid  he  was ;  how 
entirely  heartless  and  treacherous,  and  have 
expected  his  desertion.  His  next  set  of 
friends  were  mere  table  companions,  of 
whom  he  grew  tired  too ;  then  we  hear  of 
him  with  a  very  few  select  toadies,  mere 
boys  from  school  or  the  Guards^  whose 
sprightliness  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  worn- 
out  voluptuary.  What  matters  what  friend* 
he  had?  He  dropped  all  his  friends;  he 
never  could  have  real  friends.    An  heir  to 
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the  throne  has  flatterers,  adventurers  who 
hang  ahout  him,  ambitious  men  who  use 
him ;  but  friendship  is  denied  him. 

And  women,  I  suppose,  are  as  false  and 
selfish  in  their  dealings  with  such  a  charac- 
ter as  men.  Shall  we  take  the  Leporello 
part,  flourish  a  catalogue  of  the  conquests 
of  this  royal  Don  Juan,  and  tell  the  names 
of  the  favorites  to  whom,  one  after  the  other, 
George  Prince  flung  his  pocket-handker- 
chief? What  purpose  would  it  answer  to 
say  how  Perditawas  pursued,  won,  deserted, 
and  by  whom  succeeded?  What  good  in 
knowing  that  he  did  actually  marry  Mrs. 
FitzHerbert  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that  her  marriage 
settlements  have  been  seen  in  London ;  that 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  her  marriage 
are  known.  This  sort  of  vice  that  we  are 
now  come  to  presents  no  new  or  fleeting  trait 
of  manners.  Debauchees,  dissolute,  heart- 
less, fickle,  cowardly,  have  been  ever  since 
the  world  began.  This  one  had  more  temp- 
tations than  most,  and  so  much  may  be  said 
in  extenuation  for  him. 

It  was  an  unlucky  thing  for  this  doomed 
one,  and  tending  to  lead  him  yet  further  on 
the  road  to  the  deuce,  that,  besides  being 
lovely,  so  that  women  were  fascinated  by 
him ;  and  heir  apparent,  so  that  all  the  world 
flattered  him ;  he  should  have  a  beautiful 
voice,  which  led  him  durectly  in  the  way  of 
drink  :  and  thus  all  the  pleasant  devils  were 
coaxing  on  poor  Florizel ;  desire,  and  idle- 
ness, and  vanity,  and  drunkenness,  all  clash- 
ing their  merry  cymbab  and  bidding  him 
come  on. 

We  first  hear  of  his  warbling  sentimental 
ditties  under  the  walls  of  Kew  Palace  by  the 
moonlight  banks  of  Thames,  with  Lord  Vis- 
count Leporello  keeping  watch  lest  the  mu- 
sic should  be  disturbed. 

Singing  after  dinner  and  supper  was  the 
universal  fashion  of  the  day.  You  may  fancy 
all  England  sounding  with  choruses,  some 
'Nribald,  some  harmless,  but  all  occasioning 
the  consumption  of  a  prodigious  deal  of 
fermented  liquor. 

•*  Tlwyjolly  muse  her  wings  to  try  no  frolic  flights 
peed  take,  ^ 

But  rotund  the  bowl  would  dip  and  fly,  like 
,  swallows  round  a  lake," 

sang  Morri^n  one  of  his  gallant  Anacreon- 
tics, to  which  the  prince  many  a  time  joined 
in  chorus,  and  of  which  the  burden  is, — 


"  And  that  I  think's  a  reason  fair  to  drink  tnd 
fill  again." 

This  delightful  boon  companion  of  the 
prince  found  **  a  reason  teixr  "  to  forego  fill- 
ing and  drinking,  saw  the  error  of  his  ways, 
gave  up  the  bowl  and  chorus,  and  died  re- 
tired and  religious.  The  prince's  table  no 
doubt  was  a  very  tempting  one.  The  wits 
came  and  did  their  utmost  to  amuse  him.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  spirits  rise,  the  wit 
brightens,  the  wine  has  an  aroma,  when  a 
great  man  is  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Soott, 
the  loyal  cavalier,  the  king's  true  liegeman, 
the  very  best  raconteur  of  his  time,  poured 
out  widi  an  endless  generosity  his  store  of 
old-world  learning,  kindness,  and  humor. 
Grattan  contributed  to  it  his  wondrous  elo- 
quence, fancy,  feeling.  Tom  Moore  perdied 
upon  it  for  a  while,  and  piped  his  most  ex- 
quisite little  love-tunes  on  it,  flying  away  in 
a  twitter  of  indignation  afterwards,  and  at- 
tacking the  prince  with  bill  and  claw.  In 
such  society,  no  wonder  the  sitting  was  long, 
and  the  butler  tired  of  drawing  corks.  Re- 
member what  the  usages  of  the  time  were, 
and  that  William  Pitt,  coming  to  the  House 
of  Commons  after  having  drunk  a  bottle  of 
port-wine  at  his  own  house,  would  go  into 
Bellamy's  with  Dundas,  and  help  finish  a 
couple  more. 

You  persue  volumes  after  volumes  about 
our  prince,  and  find  some  half-dozen  stock 
stories— indeed  not  many  more— common  to 
all  the  histories.  He  was  good-natured ;  an 
indolent,  voluptuous  prince,  not  unkindly. 
One  story,  the  most  favorable  to  him  of  all 
perhaps,  is  that  as  prince  regent,  he  was 
eager  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  in  behalf 
of  prisoners  condemned  to  death,  and  anx- 
ious, if  possible,  to  remit  the  capital  sen-*^ 
tence.  He  was  kind  to  his  servants.  There 
is  a  story  common  to  all  the  biographies,  of 
Molly  the  housemaid,  who,  when  his  house- 
hold was  to  be  broken  up,  owing  to  some 
reforms  which  he  tried  absurdly  to  practise, 
was  discovered  crying  as  she  dusted  the 
chairs  because  she  was  to  leave  a  master  who 
had  a  kind  word  for  all  his  servants.  An- 
other tale  is  that  of  a  groom  of  the  prince*8 
being  discovered  in  com  and  oat  peculations, 
and  dismissed  by  the  personage  at  the  head 
of  the  stables ;  the  prince  had  word  of  John's 
disgrace,  remonstrated  with  him  very  kindly, 
generously  reinstated  him,  and  bade  him 
promise  to  sin  no  mor&— a  promise  whidi 
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Jobn  kept.  Another  story  is  yery  fondly 
told  of  the  prince  as  a  young  man  hearing 
of  an  officer's  family  in  distress,  and  how  he 
straightway  borrowed  six  or  eight  hundred 
pounds,  put  his  long  (air  hair  under  his  hat, 
and  so  disguised  carried  the  money  to  the 
starring  family.  He  sent  money,  too,  to 
Sheridan  on  his  death-bed,  and  would  have 
sent  more  had  not  death  ended  the  career  of 
that  man  of  genius.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  few  pretty  speeches,  kind  and  graceful, 
to  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  But  he  turned  upon  twenty  friends. 
He  was  fond  and  familiar  with  them  one 
day,  and  he  passed  them  on  the  next  with- 
out recognition.  He  used  them,  liked  them, 
loved  them  perhaps  in  his  own  way,  and 
then  separated  from  them.  On  Monday  he 
kissed  and  fondled  poor  Perdita,  and  on 
Tuesday  he  met  her  and  did  not  know  her. 
On  Wednesday  ho*was  very  affectionate  with 
that  wretched  Brummell,  and  on  Thursday 
forgot  him  ;  cheated  him  even  out  of  a  snuff- 
box which  ho  owed  the  poor  dandy;  saw 
him  years  after  in  his  downfall  and  poverty, 
when  the  bankrupt  Beau  sent  him  another 
snuff-box  with  some  of  the  snuff  he  used  to 
love,  as  a  piteous  token  of  remembrance  and 
submission,  and  the  king  took  the  snuff,  and 
ordered  his  horses  and  drove  on,  and  had 
not  the  grace  to  notice  his  old  companion, 
favorite,  rival,  enemy,  superior.  In  Wraxall 
there  is  some  gossip  about  him.  When  the 
charming,  beautiful,  generous  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  died — the  lovely  lady  whom  he 
used  to  call  his  dearest  duchess  once,  and 
pretend  to  admire  as  all  English  society  ad- 
mired her — ^he  said,  "  Then  we  have  lost  the 
best  bred  woman  in  England,'*  "  Then  we 
have  lost  the  kindest  heart  in  England,"  said 
noble  Charles  Fox.  On  another  occasion, 
when  three  noblemen  were  to  receive  the 
garter,  says  Wraxall,  *'  A  great  personage 
observed  that  never  did  three  men  receive 
the  order  in  so  characteristic  a  manner. 
The  Duke  of  A.  advanced  to  the  sovereign 
with  a  phlegmatic,  cold,  awkward  air  like  a 
clown ;  Lord  B.  came  forward  fawning  and 
smiling  like  a  courtier ;  Lord  C.  presented 
himself  easy,  unembarrassed,  like  a  gentle- 
man." These  are  the  stories  one  has  to  re- 
call about  the  prince  and  king— kindness  to 
a  housemaid,  generosity  to  a  groom,  criticism 
on  a  bow.  There  are  no  better  stories  about 
him :  they  are  mean  and  trivial,  and  they 
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characterize  him.  The  great  war  of  empires 
and  giants  goes  on.  Day  by  day  victories 
are  won  and  lost  by  the  brave.  Tom,  smoky 
flags  and  battered  eagles  are  wrenched  from 
the  heroi^  enemy  and  laid  at  his  feet ;  and 
he  sits  there  on  his  throne  and  smiles,  and 
gives  the  guerdon  of  valor  to  the  conqueror. 
He !  EUiston  the  actor,  when  the  Corona- 
tion was  performed,  in  which  he  took  the 
principal  part,  used  to  fancy  himself  the 
king,  burst  into  tears,  and  hiccup  a  blessing 
on  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  certain  about 
George  IV.,  that  he  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  war,  knighted  so  many  people,  and  worn 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  marshal's  uni- 
forms, cocked-hats,  cock's  feathers,  scarlet 
and  bullion  in  general,  that  he  actually 
fancied  he  had  been  present  in  some  cam- 
paigns, and,  under  the  name  of  General 
Brock,  led  a  tremendous  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man legion  at  Waterloo. 

He  is  dead  but  thirty  years,  and  one  asks 
how  a  great  society  could  have  tolerated 
him  P  Would  we  bear  him  now  ?  In  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  what  a  silent  revolu- 
tion has  been  working !  how  it  has  separated 
us  firom  old  times  and  manners !  How  it 
has  changed  men  themselves!  I  can  see 
old  gentlemen  now  among  us,  of  perfect 
good  breeding,  of  quiet  lives,  with  venerable 
gray  heads,  fondling  their  grandchildren ; 
and  look  at  them,  and  wonder  at  what  they 
were  once.  That  gentleman  of  the  grand 
old  school,  when  he  was  in  the  10th  Hussars, 
and  dined  at  the  prince's  table,  would  fall 
under  it  night  after  night  Night  after 
night,  that  gentleman  sat  at  Brookes'  or 
Raggett's  over  the  dice.  If,  in  the  petulance 
of  play  or  drink,  that  gentleman  spoke  a 
sharp  word  to  his  neighbor,  he  and  the 
other  would  infallibly  go  out  and  try  to 
shoot  each  other  the  next  morning.  That 
gentleman  would  drive  his  friend  Richmond 
the  black  boxer  down  to  Moulsey,  and  hold 
his  coat,  and  shout  and  swear,  and  hurrah 
with  delight,  whilst  the  black  man  was  beat- 
ing Dutch  Sam  the  Jew.  That  gentleman 
would  take  a  manly  pleasure  in  pulling  his 
own  coat  off,  and  thrashing  a  bargeman  in  a 
street  row.  That  gentleman  has  been  in  a 
watchhouse.  That  gentleman,  so  exquisitely 
polite  with  ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  so 
loftily  courteous,  if  he  talked  now  as  he  used 
among  men  in  his  youth,  would  swear  so  as 
to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.    I  met 
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lately  a  very  old  German  gentleman,  who 
had  served  in  our  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Since  then  he  has  lived  on  his 
own  estate,  but  rarely  meeting  with  an  Eng- 
lishman, whose  language— the  language  of 
fifty  years  ago  that  is — ^he  possesses  per- 
fectly. When  this  highly  bred  old  man  be- 
gan to  speak  English  to  me,  almost  every 
word  he  uttered  was  an  oath :  as  they  used 
it  (they  swore  dreadfully  in  Flanders)  with 
the  Duke  of  York  before  Valenciennes,  or 
at  Carlton  House  over  the  supper  and  cards. 
Head  B^Ton's  letters.  So  accustomed  is  the 
young  man  to  oaths  that  he  employs  them 
even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  and  swears  by 
the  post.  Head  his  account  of  the  doings 
of  young  men  at  Cambridge,  of  the  ribald 
professors,  one  of  whom  "  could  pour  out 
Greek  like  a  drunken  Helot,"  and  whose  ex- 
cesses surpassed  even  those  of  the  young 
men.  Read  Matthews'  description  of  the 
boyish  lordling's  housekeeping  at  Newstead, 
the  skull-cup  passed  round,  the  monk's 
dresses  from  the  masquerade  warehouse,  in 
which  the  young  scapegraces  used  to  sit 
until  daylight,  chanting  appropriate  songs 
round  their  wine.  "  We  come  to  breakfast 
at  two  or  three  o'clock,"  Matthews  says. 
'*  There  are  gloves  and  foils  for  those  who 
like  to  amuse  themselves,  or  we  fire  pistols 
at  a  mark  in  the  hall,  or  we  worry  the  wolf." 
A  jolly  life  truly !  The  noble  young  owner 
of  the  mansion  >mtes  about  such  affairs  him- 
self in  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son, pugilist,  in  London. 

All  the  prince's  time  tells  a  similar  strange 
Btory  of  manners  and  pleasure.  In  AVraxall 
we  find  the  prime  minister  himself,  the  re- 
doubted William  Pitt,  engaged  in  high  jinks 
with  personages  of  no  less  importance  than 
Lord  Thurlow  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Dundas  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Wraxall 
V  relates  how  these  three  statesmen,  returning 
after  dinner  from  Addiscorobe,  found  a  turn- 
pike open  and  galloped  through  it  without 
paying  the  toll.  The  tiuupike  man  fancying 
they  were  highwaymen,  fired  a  blunderbuss 
after  them,  but  missed  them ;  and  the  poet 
sang,— 

"  How  as  Pitt  wandered  darklin;;  o'er  the  plain, 
His  reason  drowned  in  Jcnkinson's  cham- 
pagne, 
A  rustic's  hand,  but  righteous  fate  withstood, 
Had  shed  a  premier's  for  a  robber's  blood." 


Here  we  have  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  prime  minister, 
all  engaged  in  a  most  undoubted  lark.  In 
Eldon's  Memoirs,  about  the  very  same  time* 
I  read  that  the  bar  loved  wine,  as  well  aa 
the  woolsack.  Not  John  Scott  himself ;  he 
was  a  good  boy  always ;  and  though  he  loved 
port  wine,  loved  his  business  and  his  duty 
and  his  fees  a  great  deal  better. 

He  has  a  Northern  Circuit  story  of  those 
days,  about  a  party  at  the  house  of  a  cortaio 
Lawyer  Fawcett,  who  gave  a  dinner  every 
year  to  the  cotmsel. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  related  Lord  Eldon, 
**1  heard  Lee  say,  *  I  cannot  leave  Fawcett's 
wine.  Mind,  Davenport,  you  will  go  home 
immediately  after  dixmer,  to  read  the  brief  in 
that  cause  we  have  to  conduct  to-morrow.' 

"  *  Not  I,*  said  Davenport.  *  Leave  my 
dinner  and  my  wine  to  read  a  brief !  No,  no, 
Lee ;  that  wont  do.'       * 

"  '  Then,'  said  Lee,  '  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
who  else  is  employed  ? ' 

"  Daoenport. — *  Oh !  young  Scott.' 
"  Lee. — *  Oh !  he  must  go.    Mr.  Scott,  yon 
must  go  home  immediately,  and  make  your, 
self  acquainted  with  that  cause,  before  oui 
consultation  this  evening.' 

"  This  was  very  hard  upon  me ;  but  I  did 
go,  and  there  was  an  attorney  from  Cumber- 
land, and  one  from  Northumberland,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  other  persons.  Pretty 
late,  in  came  Jack  Lee,  as  drunk  as  he  could 
be. 

"'I  cannot  consult  to-night;  I  must  go 
to  bed,'  he  exclaimed !  and  away  he  went. 
Then  came  Sir  Thomas  Davenport. 

"  *  We  cannot  have  a  consultation  to-night, 
Mr.  Wordsworth'  (Wordsworth,  I  think, 
was  the  name ;  it  was  a  Cumberland  name), 
shouted  Davenport.  *  Don't  you  see  how 
drunk  Mr.  Scott  is  P  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sult' Poor  me !  who  had  scarce  had  any 
dinner,  and  lost  all  my  wine — I  was  so  drunk 
that  I  could  not  consult !  Well,  a  verdict 
was  given  against  us,  and  it  was  all  owing  to 
Lawyer  Fawcett's  dinner.  We  moved  for  a 
new  trial ;  and  I  mubt  bay,  for  the  honor  oi 
the  bar,  that  those  two  gentlemen,  Jack  Lee 
and  Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses between  them  of  the  first  trial.  It  is 
the  only  instance  I  ever  knew,  but  they  did. 
We  moved  for  a  new  trial  (on  the  ground,  I 
suppose,  of  the  counsel  not  being  in  their 
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senses),  and  it  was  granted.  When  it  came 
on,  the  following  year,  the  judge  rose  and 
said, — 

"  *  Gentlemen,  did  any  of  you  dine  with 
Lawyer  Fawcett  yesterday  ?  for,  if  you  did, 
I  will  not  hear  this  cause  till  next  year.' 

"  There  was  great  laughter.  We  gained 
the  cause  that  time." 

On  another  occasion,  at  Lancaster,  where 
poor  Bozzy  must  needs  be  going  the  North- 
em  Circuit,  "  we  found  him,"  says  Mr.  Scott, 
"  lying  upon  the  pavement  inebriated.  We 
subscribed  a  guinea  at  supper  for  him,  and  a 
half-crown  for  his  clerk  " — (no  doubt  ther© 
was  a  large  bar,  and  that  Scott's  joke  did 
not  cost  him  much), — and  sent  him,  when 
he  waked  next  morning,  a  brief,  with  in- 
structions to  move  for  what  we  denominated 
the  writ  of  quare  adkamt  pavimento  ?  with 
observations  duly  calculated  to  indue  him  to 
think  that  it  required  great  learning  to  ex- 
plain the  necessity  of  granting  it,  to  the 
judge  before  whom  he  was  to  move."  Bos- 
well  sent  all  round  the  town  to  attorneys 
for  books,  that  might  enable  him  to  distin- 
guish himself — ^but  in  vain.  He  moved, 
however,  for  the  writ,  making  the  best  use 
he  could  of  the  observations  in  the  brief. 
The  judge  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  the 
audience  amazed.  The  judge  said,  '*  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  writ — what  can  it  be  that  ad- 
heres pavimento  ?  Are  any  of  you  gentle- 
men at  the  bar  able  to  explain  this  P  " 

The  bar  laughed.  At  last  one  of  them 
said, — 

*'  My  lord,  Mr.  Boswell  last  night  adhcsist 
pavimento*  There  was  no  moving  him  for 
some  time.  At  last  he  was  carried  to  bed, 
and  he  has  been  dreaming  about  himself  and 
the  pavement." 

The  canny  old  gentleman  relishes  these 
jokes.  When  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
moving  from  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  he 
says  he  asked  a  learned  friend  of  his,  by 
name  Will  Hay,  how  he  should  move  some 
especially  fine  claret,  about  which  he  was 
anxious. 

"  Pray,  my  lord  bishop,"  says  Hay,  "  how 
much  of  the  wine  have  you  P  " 

The  bishop  said  six  dozen. 

"If  that  is  all,"  Hay  answered,  "you 
have  but  to  ask  me  six  times  to  dinner,  and 
I  will  carry  it  all  away  myselfl" 

There  were  giants  in  those  days ;  but  this 
Joke  about  wine  is  not  so  fearful  as  one  per- 
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petrated  by  Orator  Thelwall,  in  the  heat  of 
the  French  Revolution,  ten  years  later,  over 
a  frothing  pot  of  porter.  He  blew  the  head 
off,  and  said,  "  Tlds  is  the  way  I  would  serve 
all  kings." 

Now  we  come  to  yet  higher  personages, 
and  find  their  doings  recorded  in  the  blush- 
ing pages  of  timid  little  Miss  Burncy's  Me- 
moirs. She  represents  a  prince  of  the  blood 
in  quite  a  royal  condition.  The  loudness, 
the  bigness,  boisterousness,  creaking  boots 
and  rattling  oaths,  of  the  young  princes,  ap- 
peared to  have  frightened  the  prim  house- 
hold of  Windsor,  and  set  all  the  teacups 
twittering  on  the  tray.  On  the  night  of  a 
ball  and  birthday,  when  one  of  the  pretty, 
kind  princesses  was  to  come  out,  it  was 
agreed  that  her  brother,  Prince  William 
Hcnr)',  should  dance  the  opening  minuet 
with  her,  and  he  came  to  visit  the  household 
at  their  dinner. 

"  At  dinner,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided, 
attired  magnificently  j  Miss  Goldsworthy, 
Mrs.  Stanforth,  Messrs.  Du  Luc  and  Stan- 
hope, dined  with  us ;  and  while  we  were  still 
eating  fruit,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  entered. 

"  He  was  just  risen  from  tha  king's  table, 
and  waiting  for  his  equipage  to  go  home  and 
prepare  for  the  ball.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  energy  of  his  royal  highness'  language, 
I  ought  to  set  apart  an  objection  to  writing, 
or  rather  intimating,  certain  forcible  words, 
and  beg  leave  to  show  you  in  genuine  cqlors 
a  royal  sailor. 

"  We  all  rose,  of  course,  upon  his  entrance, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  placed  themselves 
behind  their  chairs,  while  the  footman  left 
the  room.  But  he  ordered  us  all  to  sit 
down,  and  called  the  men  back  to  hand 
about  some  wine.  He  was  in  exceedingly 
high  spirits,  and  in  the  utmost  good-humor. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
next  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  looked  re- 
markably well,  gay,  and  full  of  sport  and  mis- 
chief;  yet  clever  withal,  as  well  as  comicaL 

"  *  Well,  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  ever 
dined  with  the  king  at  St.  James'  on  his 
birthday.  Pray,  have  you  all  drunk  his 
majesty's  health  ? ' 

"*No,  yoiur  royal  highness;  your  royal 
highness  might  make  dem  do  dat,'  said  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. 

"  Oh,  by ,  I  will !    Here,  you  (to  the 

footman),  bring  champagne ;  I'll  drink  the 
king's  health  again,  if  I  die  for  it    Yes,  I 
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have  done  it  pretty  well  already ;  so  has  the 
king,  I  promise  you !  I  believe  Ms  majesty 
was  never  taken  such  good  care  of  before ; 
we  have  kept  his  spirits  up,  I  promise  you ; 
we  have  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  fa- 
tigues ;  and  I  should  have  done  more  still, 
but  for  the  ball  and  Mary  ; — I  have  promised 
to  dance  with  Mary.  I  must  keep  sober  for 
Mary.'" 

Indefatigable  Miss  Burney  continues  for 
a  dozen  pages  reporting  H.R.H.'s  conversa- 
tion, and  indicating,  with  a  humor  not  un- 
worthy of  the  clever  little  author  of  Evelina, 
the  increasing  state  of  excitement  of  the 
young  sailor  prince,  who  drank  more  and 
more  champagne,  stopped  old  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg's  remonstrances  by  giving  the  old 
lady  a  kiss,  and  telling  her  to  kold  her  po- 
tato-trap, and  who  did  not  "  keep  sober  for 
Mary."  Mary  had  to  find  another  partner 
that  night,  for  the  royal  William  Henry 
could  not  keep  his  legs. 

Will  you  have  a  picture  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  another  royal  prince?  It  is  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  blundering  general,  the 
beloved  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
the  brother  with  whom  George  IV.  had  had 
many  a  midnight  carouse,  and  who  continued 
his  habits  of  pleasure  almost  till  death  seized 
his  stout  body. 

In  Piicklcr  Muskau's  Letters,  that  German 
prince  describes  a  bout  with  H.R.H.,  who 
in  his  best  time  was  such  a  powerful  toper 
that  **  six  bottles  of  claret  after  dinner  scarce 
made  a  perceptible  change  in  his  counte- 
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stammered  out  in  great  agitation,  '  By  G — , 
sir,  I  remember  the  sword  is  poisoned ! ' 

"  You  may  conceive  the  agreeable  feelings 
of  the  wounded  at  this  intelligence !  Hap- 
pily, on  further  examination,  it  appeared 
that  claret,  and  not  poison,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  colonel's  exclamation.'' 

And  now  I  have  one  more  story  of  the 
bacchanalian  sort,  in  which  Clarence  and 
York,  and  the  very  highest  personage  of  the 
realm,  the  great  prince  regent,  all  play  parts. 
The  feast  took  place  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  and  was  described  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  scene. 
In  Gilray's  caricatures,  and  amongst  Fox's 
jolly  associates,  there  figures  a  great  noble- 
man, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  called  Jockey  of 
Norfolk  in  his  time,  and  celebrated  for  his 
table  exploits.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
prince,  like  the  rest  of  the  Whigs ;  but  a 
sort  of  reconciliation  had  taken  place ;  and 
now,  being  a  very  old  man,  the  prince  in* 
vited  him  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Pavilion, 
and  the  old  duke  drove  over  from  his  Castle 
of  Arundel  with  his  famous  equipage  of  gray 
horses,  still  remembered  in  Sussex. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  concocted  with 
his  royal  brothers  a  notable  scheme  for  mak- 
ing the  old  man  drunk.  Every  person  at  table 
was  enjoined  to  drink  wine  with  the  duke-* 
a  challenge  which  the  old  toper  did  not  re- 
fuse. He  soon  began  to  see  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  against  him;  he  drank  glass 
for  glass ;  he  overthrew  many  of  the  brave. 
At  last  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  pro- 
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him  for  half  an  hour  round  and  round  the  I 
Pavilion  lawn ;  the  poor  old  man  fancied  he 
was  going  home.  When  he  awoke  that 
morning  he  was  in  bed  at  the  prince's  hideous 
house  at  Brighton.  You  may  see  the  place 
now  for  sixpence ;  they  have  fiddlers  there 
every  day;  and  sometimes  bufibons  and 
mountebanks  hire  the  Biding  House  and 
do  their  tricks  and  tumbling  there.  The 
trees  are  still  there,  and  the  gravel  walks 
round  which  the  poor  old  sinner  was  trotted. 
I  can  fancy  the  flushed  faces  of  the  royal 
princes  as  they  support  themselves  at  the 
portico  pillars,  and  look  on  at  old  Norfolk's 
disgrace;  but  I  can't  fancy  how  the  man 
who  perpetrated  it  continued  to  be  called  a 
gentleman. 

From  drinking,  the  pleased  Muse  now 
turns  to  gambling,  of  which  in  his  youth  our 
prince  was  a  great  practitioner.  He  was  a 
famous  pigeon  for  the  play-men ;  they  lived 
upon  him.  Egalit^  Orleans,  it  was  believed, 
punished  him  severely.  A  noble  lord,  whom 
we  shall  call  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  is  said 
to  have  mulcted  him  in  immense  sums.  He 
frequented  the  clubs,  where  play  was  then 
almost  imivcrsal ;  and,  as  it  was  known  his 
debts  of  honor  were  sacred,  whilst  he  was 
gambling  Jews  waited  outside  to  purchase 
his  notes  of  hand.  His  transactions  on  the 
turf  were  unlucky  as  well  as  discreditable  : 
though  I  believe  he,  and  his  jockey,  and  his 
horse  Escape,  were  all  innocent  in  that  affair 
which  created  so  much  scandaL 

Arthur's,  Almack's,  Bootle's,  and  White's 
were  the  chief  clubs  of  the  young  men  of 
fashion.  There  was  play  at  all,  and  decayed 
noblemen  and  broken-down  senators  fleeced 
the  unwary  there.  In  Selwyn's  Letters  "we 
find  Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Coventry,  Queens- 
berry,  all  undergoing  the  probation.  Charles 
Fox,  a  dreadful  gambler,  was  cheated  in 
very  late  times — lost  £200,000  at  play. 
Gibbon  tells  of  his  playing  for  twenty-two 
hours  at  a  sitting,  and  losing  £500  an  hour. 
That  indomitable  punter  said  that  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  life,  after  winning,  was  losing. 
What  hours,  what  nights,  what  health  did 
he  waste  over  the  devil's  books !  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  what  peace  of  mind ;  but  he- took 
his  losses  very  philosophically.  After  an 
awfbl  night's  play,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  but  one  in  life,  he  was 
found  on  a  sofii  tranquilly  reading  an  Eclogue 
of  VirgiL 
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Play  survived  long  after  the  wild  prince 
and  Fox  had  given  up  the  dice-box.  The 
dandies  continued  it.  Byron,  Brummell — 
how  many  names  could  I  mention  of  men  of 
the  world  who  have  suffered  by  it !  In  1837 
occurred  a  famous  trial  which  pretty  nigh 
put  an  end  to  gambling  in  England.  A  peer 
of  the  realm  was  found  cheating  at  whist, 
and  repeatedly  seen  to  practise  the  trick 
called  sauier  la  coupe.  His  friends  at  the 
clubs  saw  him  cheat,  and  went  on  playing 
with  him.  One  greenhorn,  who  had  discov- 
ered his  fold  play,  asked  ad  old  hand  what 
he  should  do.  i'  Do,"  said  the  mammon  oi 
unrighteousness,  "  Back  him^  youfooV^  The 
best  efforts  were  made  to  screen  him.  Peo- 
ple wrote  him  anonymous  letters  and  warned 
him ;  but  he  would  cheat,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  find  him  out.  Since  that  day, 
when  my  lord's  shame  was  made  public,  the 
gaming-table  has  lost  all  its  splendor. 
Shabby  Jews  and  blacklegs  prowl  about 
race-courses  and  tavern  parlors,  and  now  and 
then  inveigle  silly  yokels  with  greasy  packs 
of  cards  in  railroad  cars ;  but  play  is  a  de- 
posed goddess,  her  worshippers  bankrupt 
and  her  table  in  rags. 

So  is  another  famous  British  institution 
gone  to  decay — ^the  ring :  the  noble  practice 
of  British  boxing,  which  in  my  youth  was 
still  almost  flourishing. 

The  prince,  in  his  early  days,  was  a  great 
patron  of  this  national  sport,  as  his  grand- 
uncle  Culloden  Cumberland  had  been  before 
him ;  but,  being  present  at  a  fight  at  Brigh- 
ton, where  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed, 
the  prince  pensioned  the  boxer's  wido^y,  and 
declared  he  never  would  attend  another  bat- 
tle. "  But,  nevertheless," — ^I  read  in  the  no- 
ble language  of  Pierce  Egan  (whose  smaller 
work  on  pugilism  I  have  the  honor  to  pos- 
sess),— "  he  thought  it  a  m^nly  and  decided 
English  feature,  which  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. His  majesty  had  a  drawing  of  the 
sporting  characters  in  the  Fives'  Court  placed 
in  his  boudoir,  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
attachment  and  support  of  true  courage; 
and  when  any  fight  of  note  occurred  after  he 
was  king,  accounts  of  it  were  read  to  him 
by  his  desire."  That  gives  one  a  fine  image 
of  a  king  taking  his  recreation ;— at  ease  in 
a  royal  dressing-gown; — too  majestic  to 
read  himself,  ordering  the  prime  minister  to 
read  him  accounts  of  battles:  how  Cribb 
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punched  Molyneux's  eye,  or  Jack  Bandall 
thrashed  the  Game  Chicken. 

Where  my  prince  did  actually  distinguish 
yras  in  driving.  He  drove  once  in  four 
hours  and'  a  half  from  Brighton  to  Carlton 
House — ^fifty-six  miles.  All  the  young  men 
of  that  day  were  fond  of  that  sport  But 
the  fashion  of  rapid  driving  deserted  Eng- 
land ;  and,  I  believe,  trotted  over  to  Amer- 
ica. Where  are  the  amusements  of  our 
youth  ?  I  hear  of  no  gambling  now  but 
amongst  obscure  ruffians ;  of  no  boxing  but 
amongst  the  lowest  rabble.  One  solitary 
four-in-hand  still  drove  round  the  parks  in 
London  last  year ;  but  that  charioteer  must 
soon  disappear.  He  was  very  old ;  he  was 
attired  after  the  fashion  of  the  year  1825. 
He  must  drive  to  the  banks  of  Styx  ere 
long, — ^where  the  ferry-boat  waits  to  carry 
him  over  to  the  defunct  revellers,  who  boxed 
and  gambled  and  drank  and  drove  with  King 
George. 

The  bravery  of  the  Brunswicks,  that  all 
the  family  must  have  it,  that  George  pos- 
sessed it,  are  points  which  all  English  writ- 
ers have  agreed  to  admit ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
see  how  George  IV.  should  have  been  en- 
dowed with  this  quality.  Swaddled  in 
feather-beds  all  his  life,  lazy,  obQ3e,  perpet- 
ually eating  and  drinking,  his  education  was 
quite  unlike  that  of  his  tough  old  progeni- 
tors. His  grandsires  had  confronted  hard- 
ship and  war,  and  ridden  up  and  fired  their 
pistols  undaunted  into  the  face  of  death. 
His  father  had  conquered  luxury,  and  over- 
come indolence.  Here  was  one  who  never 
resisted  any  temptation ;  never  had  a  desire 
but  he  coddled  and  pampered  it;  if  ever 
ho  had  any  nerve,  frittered  it  away  among 
cooks,  and  tailors,  ^d  barbers,  and  furni- 
turemongers,  and  opera  dancers.  What 
muscle  would  not  grow  flaccid  in  such  a  life 
— a  life  that  was  never  strung  up  to  any  ac- 
tion— an  endless  Capua  without  any  cam- 
paign— all  fiddling,  and  flowers,  and  feasting, 
and  flattery,  and  folly  ?  When  George  HI. 
was  pressed  by  the  Catholic  question  and  the 
India  Bill,  he  said  he  would  retire  to  Hano- 
ver rather  than  yield  upon  either  point  j  and 
he  would  have  done  what  he  said.  But,  be- 
fore yielding,  ho  was  determined  to  fight  his 
ministers  and  Parliament :  and  he  did  and  he 
beat  them.  The  time  came  when  George 
IV.  was  pressed  too  upon  the  Catholic  claims : 
the  cautious  Peel  had  slipped  over  to  that 


side ;  the  grim  old  Wellington  had  joined  it ; 
and  Peel  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  at  first  refused 
to  submit;  whereupon  Peel  and  the  duke 
offered  their  resignations,  which  their  gra- 
cious master  accepted.  He  did  these  two 
gentlemen  the  honor.  Peel  says,  to  kiss  them 
both  when  they  went  away.  (Fancy  old 
Arthur's  grim  countenance  and  eagle  beak 
as  the  monarch  kisses  it !)  When  they  were 
gone  he  sent  after  them,  surrendered,  and 
wrote  to  them  a  letter  begging  thsm  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  allowing  them  to  have 
their  way.  Then  his  majesty  had  a  meeting 
with  Eldon,  which  is  related  at  curious  length 
in  the  latter's  Memoirs.  He  told  Eldon  what 
was  not  true  about  his  interview  with  the 
new  Catholic  converts ;  utterly  misled  the 
old  ex-chancellor ;  cried,  whimpered,  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  too.  We  know  old 
Eldon's  own  tears  were  pumped  very  freely. 
Did  these  two  fountains  g^sh  together  ?  I 
can't  fancy  a  behavior  more  unmanly,  imbe- 
cile, pitiable.  This  a  defender  of  the  faith ! 
This  a  chief  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  nation  ! 
This  an  inheritor  of  the  courage  of  the 
Georges ! 

Many  of  my  hearers  no  doubt  have  jour- 
neyed to  the  pretty  old  town  of  Brunswick, 
in  company  with  that  most  worthy,  prudent, 
and  polite  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  fetched  away  the  Princess  Caro- 
line for  her  longing  husband,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Old  Queen  Charlotte  would  have 
her  eldest  son  marry  a  niece  of  her  own, 
that  famous  Louisa  of  Strelitz,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  who  shares  with  Marie 
Antoinette  in  the  last  age  the  sad  pre-emi- 
nence of  beauty  and  misfortune.  But  George 
HL  had  a  niece  at  Brunswick :  she  was  a 
richer  princess  than  her  Serene  Highness  of 
Strelitz :  in  fine,  the  Princess  Caroline  was 
selected  to  marry  the  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  We  follow  my  Lord  Malmesbury 
in  quest  of  her ;  we  are  introduced  to  her  il- 
lustrious father  and  royal  mother ;  we  wit- 
ness the  balls  and  ft&tes  of  the  old  court ;  we 
are  presented  to  the  princess  herself,  with 
her  fair  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  imperti- 
nent shoulders — a  lively,  bouncing,  romping 
princess,  who  takes  the  advice  of  her  courtly 
English  mentor  most  generously  and  kindly. 
We  can  be  present  at  her  very  toilette,  if  we 
like,  regarding  which,  and  for  very  good  rea- 
sons, the  British  courtier  implores  her  to  be 
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particular.  What  a  strange  court!  What 
a  queer  priTacy  of  morals  and  manners  do 
we  look  into !  Shall  we  regard  it  as  preach- 
ers and  moralists,  and  cry,  Woe,  against  the 
open  Tice  and  selfishness  and  corruption ;  or 
look  at  it  as  we  do  at  the  king  in  the  pan- 
tomime, with  his  pantomime  wife,  and  panto- 
mime courtiers,  whose  big  heads  he  knocks 
together,  whom  he  pokes  with  his  pantomime 
sceptre,  whom  he  orders  to  prison  under  the 
guard  of  his  pantomime  beefeaters,  as  he 
sits  down  to  dine  on  his  pantomime  pudding? 
It  is  grave,  it  is  sad,  it  is  theme  most  curi- 
ous for  moral  and  political  speculation  $  it 
is  monstrous,  grotesque,  laughable,  with  its 
prodigious  littlenesses,  etiquettes,  ceremo- 
nials, sham  moralites  ;  it  is  as  serious  as  a 
sermon,  and  as  absurd  and  outrageous  as 
Punch's  puppet-show. 

Malmesbur}'  tells  us  of  the  private  life  of  the 
duke.  Princess  Caroline's  father,  who  was  to 
die,  like  his  warlike  son,  in  arms  against  the 
French ;  presents  us  to  his  courtiers,  his  fa- 
vorite ;  his  duchess,  George  III/s  sister,  a 
grim  old  princess,  who  took  the  British  en- 
voy aside,  and  told  him  wicked  old  stories 
of  wicked  old  dead  people  and  times ;  who 
came  to  England  afterwards  when  her  nephew 
was  regent,  and  lived  in  a  shabby  furnished 
lodging,  old  and  dingy,  and  deserted,  and 
grotesque,  but  somehow  royal.  And  we  go 
with  him  to  the  duke  to  demand  the  prin- 
cess' hand  in  form,  and  we  hear  the  Bruns- 
wick guns  fire  their  adieux  of  salute,  as 
H.II.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  departs  in 
the  firost  and  snow ;  and  we  visit  the  domains 
of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Osnaburg-~the  Duke 
of  York  of  our  early  time ;  and  we  dodge  about 
from  the  French  revolutionists,  whose  ragged 
legions  are  poiuing  over  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  gayly  trampling  down  the  old 
world  to  the  tune  of  ga  ira ;  and  we  take 
shipping  at  Slade,  and  we  land  at  Greenwich, 
where  the  princess'  ladies,  and  the  prince's 
ladies  are  in  waiting  to  receive  her  royal 
highness. 

What  a  history  follows !  Arrived  in  Lon- 
don, the  bridegroom  hastened  eagerly  to  re- 
ceive his  bride.  When  she  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him.  Lord  Malmesbury  says  she 
very  properly  attempted  to  kneeL  He  raised 
her  gracefully  enough,  embraced  her,  and 
turning  round  to  me,  said,— - 

*'  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a 
glass  of  brandy." 
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I  said,  **  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a 
glass  of  water  P  " 

Upon  which,  much  out  of  humor,  ho  said, 
with  an  oath,  "  No  ;  I  will  go  to  the  queen." 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  wedding 
which  had  such  a  beginning — ^from  such  a 
bridegroom  and  such  a  bride  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  carry  you  through  the  scandal  of  that 
story,  or  follow  the  poor  princess  through  all 
her  vagaries ;  her  balls  and  her  dances,  her 
travels  to  Jerusalem  and  Naples,  her  jigs 
and  her  junketings  and  her  tears.  As  I  read 
her  trial  in  history,  I  vote  she  is  not  guilty. 
I  don't  say  it  is  an  impartial  verdict ;  but  as 
one  reads  her  story  the  heart  bleeds  for  the 
kindly,  generous,  outraged  creature.  If 
wrong  there  be,  let  it  lie  at  his  door  who 
wickedly  thrust  her  from  it.  Spite  of  her 
follies,  the  great,  hearty  people  of  England 
loved,  and  protected,  and  pitied  her.  **  God 
bless  you !  we  will  bring  yoiu*  husband  back 
to  you,"  said  a  mechanic  one  day,  as  she  told 
Lady  Charlotte  Bury  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks.  They  could  not  bring 
that  husband  back ;  they  could  not  cleanse 
that  selfish  heart.  Was  hers  the  only  one 
he  had  wounded?  Steeped  in  selfishness, 
impotent  for  faithful  attachment  and  manly 
enduring  love,— had  it  not  survived  remorse, 
was  it  not  accustomed  to  desertion  ? 

Malmesbury  gives  us  the  beginning  of  the 
marriage  story; — ^how  the  prince  reeled  into 
chapel  to  be  married  $  how  he  hiccupped  out 
his  vows  of  fidelity — you  know  how  he  kept 
them ;  how  he  pursued  the  woman  whom  he 
had  married;  to  what  a  state  he  brought 
her ;  with  what  blows  he  struck  her ;  with 
what  malignity  he  pursued  her ;  what  his 
treatment  of  his  daughter  was;  and  what 
his  own  life,  ffe  the  first  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope! There  is  no  stronger  satire  on  the 
proud  English  society  of  that  day,  than  that 
they  admired  George. 

No,  thank  God,  we  can  tell  of  better  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  whilst  our  eyes  turn  away, 
shocked,  from  this  monstrous  image  of  pride, 
vanity,  weakness,  they  may  see  in  that  Eng- 
land over  which  the  last  George  pretended 
to  reign,  some  who  merit  indeed  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  some  who  make  our  hearts  beat 
when  we  hear  their  names,  and  whose  mem- 
ory we  fondly  salute  when  that  of  yonder 
imperial  manikin  is  tumbled  into  oblivion. 
I  will  take  men  of  my  own  profession  of 
letters.    I  will  take  Walter  Scott,  who  loved 
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the  king,  and  who  was  his  sword  and  buck- 
ler, and  championed  him  like  that  brave 
Highlander  in  his  own  story,  who  fights 
round  his  craven  chief.  What  a  good  gen- 
tleman !  What  a  friendly  soul,  what  a  gener- 
ous hand,  what  an  amiable  life  was  that  of 
the  noble  Sir  Walter !  I  will  take  another 
man  of  letters,  whose  life  I  admire  even 
more, — ^an  English  worthy,  doing  his  duty 
for  fifty  noble  years  of  labor,  day  by  day 
storing  up  learning,  day  by  day  working  for 
scant  wages,  most  charitable  out  of  his  small 
means,  bravely  faithful  to  the  calling  which 
he  had  chosen,  refusing  to  turn  from  his 
path  for  popular  praise  or  prince's  favor ; — 
I  mean  Robert  Souihey.  We  have  left  his 
old  political  landmarks  miles  and  miles  be- 
hind; we  protest  against  his  dogmatism 
nay,  we  begin  to  forget  it  and  his  politics : 
but  I  hope  his  life  will  not  be  forgotten,  for 
it  is  sublime  in  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  its 
honor,  its  affection.  In  the  combat  between 
Time  and  Thalaba,  I  suspect  the  former  de- 
stroyer has  conquered.  Kehama's  curse 
frightens  very  few  readers  now ;  but  South- 
ey's  private  letters  are  worth  piles  of  epics, 
and  are  sure  to  last  among  us,  as  long  as 
kind  hearts  like  to  sympathize  with  goodness 
and  purity,  and  love  and  upright  life.  "  If 
your  feelings  are  like  mine,"  h^  writes  to  his 
wife,  "  I  will  not  go  to  Lisbon  without  you, 
or  I  will  stay  at  home,  and  not  part  from 
you.  For  though  not  unhappy  when  away, 
still  without  you  I  am  not  happy.  For  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own  and  little  Edith's, 
I  will  not  consent  to  any  separation ;  the 
growth  of  a  year's  love  between  her  and  me, 
if  it  please  God  she  should  live,  is  a  thing 
too  delightful  in  itself,  and  too  valuable  in 
its  consequences,  to  be  given  up  for  any 
light  inconvenience  on  your  part  or  mine. 
.  .  .  On  these  things  we  will  talk  at  leisure; 
only,  dear,  dear  Edith,  we  must  not  part!** 

This  was  a  poor  literary  gentleman.  The 
First  Gentleman  in  Europe  had  a  wife  and 
daughter  too.  Did  he  love  them  so  P  Was 
he  faithful  to  them  P  Did  he  sacrifice  ease 
for  them,  or  show  them  the  sacred  examples 
of  religion  and  honor  P  Heaven  gave  the 
great  English  prodigal  no  such  good  fortune. 
Peel  proposed  to  make  a  baronet  of  Southey ; 
and  to  this  advancement  the  king  agreed. 
The  poet  nobly  rejected  the  offered  promo- 
tion. 

"I  have,"  he  wrote,  "  a  pension  of  £200 


a  year,  conferred  upon  me  by  the  good  offices 
of  my  old  friend  C.  Wynn,  and  I  have  the 
laureateship.  The  salary  of  the  latter  wac 
immediately  appropriated,  as  far  as  it  went, 
to  a  life  insurance  for  £3,000,  which,  with 
an  earlier  insurance,  is  the  sole  provision  I 
have  made  for  my  family.  All  beyond  must 
be  derived  from  my  own  industry.  W^riting 
for  a  livelihood,  a  livelihood  is  all  that  I 
have  gained;  for,  having  also  something 
better  in  view,  and  never,  therefore,  having 
courted  popularity,  nor  written  for  the  mere 
sake  of  gain,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  mc 
to  lay  by  any  thing.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  provided  with  a  year's 
expenditure  beforehand.  This  exposition 
may  show  how  unbecoming  and  unwise  it 
would  be  to  accept  the  rank  which,  so  greatly 
to  my  honor,  you  have  solicited  for  me." 

How  noble  his  poverty  is,  compared  to  the 
wealth  of  his  master !  His  acceptance  even 
of  a  pension  was  made  the  object  of  his  op- 
ponents' satire :  but  think  of  the  merit  and 
modesty  of  this  state  pensioner ;  and  that 
other  enormous  drawer  of  public  money,  who 
receives  £100,000  a  year,  and  comes  to  Par- 
liament with  a  request  for  £650,000  more ! 

Another  true  knight  of  those  days  was 
Cuthbert  Collingwood;  and  I  think,  since 
Heaven  made  gentlemen,  there  is  no  record 
of  a  better  one  than  that.  Of  brighter  deeds, 
I  grant  you,  we  may  read  performed  by 
others ;  but  where  of  a  nobler,  kinder,  more 
beautiful  life  of  duty,  of  a  gentler,  truer 
heart  P  Beyond  dazzle  of  success  and  blaze 
of  genius,  I  fancy  shining  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  times  higher,  the  sublime  purity 
of  Collingwood's  gentle  glory.  His  heroism 
stirs  British  hearts  when  we  recall  it  His 
love,  and  goodness,  and  piety  make  one  thrill 
with  happy  emotion.  As  one  reads  of  him 
and  his  great  comrade  going  into  the  victory 
with  which  their  names  are  immortally  con- 
nected, how  the  old  English  word  comes  up, 
and  that  old  English  feeling  of  what  I  should 
like  to  call  Christian  honor !  What  gentle 
men  they  were,  what  great  hearts  they  had ! 
"  We  can,  my  dear  Coll,"  writes  Nelson  to 
him,  "have  no  little  jealousies;  we  have 
only  one  great  object  in  view, — ^that  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace 
for  our  country."  At  Trafalgar,  when  the 
Boyal  Sovereign  was  pressing  alone  into  the 
midst  of  the  combined  fleets.  Lord  Nelson 
said  to  Captain  Blackwood:  "  See  how  that 
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noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into 
action !  How  I  envy  him !  "  The  very 
same  throb  and  impulse  of  heroic  generosity 
waa  beating  in  CoUingwood's  honest  bosom. 
As  he  led  into  the  fight,  he  said :  "  What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here ! " 

After  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  he 
writes:  "AVe  cruised  for  a  few  days,  like 
disappointed  people  looking  for  what  they 
could  not  find,  until  the  mwming  of  little 
Sarah*8  birthdat/f  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  twenty-five 
sail  of  the  line,  was  discovered  to  windward. 
We  chased  them,  and  they  bore  down  within 
about  five  miles  of  us.  The  night  v/as  spent 
in  watching  and  preparation  for  the  succeed- 
ing day;  and  many  a  blessing  did  I  send 
forth  to  my  Sarah,  lest  I  should  never  bless 
her  more.  At  dawn,  we  made  our  approach 
on  the  enemy,  then  drew  up,  dressed  our 
ranks,  and  it  was  about  eight  when  the  ad- 
miral made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  en- 
gage her  opponent,  and  bring  her  to  close 
action;  and  then  down  we  went  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  animated  the  coldest  heart,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  most  intrepid  enemy.  The 
ship  we  were  to  engage  was  two  ahead  of 
the  French  admiral,  so  we  had  to  go  through 
his  fire  and  that  of  two  ships  next  to  him, 
and  received  all  their  broadsides  two  or 
three  times,  before  we  fired  a  gun.  It  was 
then  near  ten  o'clock.  I  observed  to  the 
admiral,  that  about  that  time  our  wives 
were  going  to  church,  but  that  I  thought  the 
peal  we  should  ring  about  the  Frenchman's 
oars  would  outdo  their  parish  bells." 

There  are  no  words  to  tell  what  the  heart 
feels  in  reading  the  simple  phrases  of  such 
a  hero.  Here  is  victory  and  courage,  but 
love  sublimer  and  superior.  Here  is  a 
Christian  soldier  spending  the  night  before 
battle  in  watching  and  preparing  for  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  thinking  of  his  dearest  home, 
and  sending  many  blessings  forth  to  his 
Sarah,  "lest  he  should  never  bless  her 
more."  AVho  would  not  say  Amen  to  his 
supplications  ?  It  was  a  benediction  to  his 
country — the  prayer  of  that  intrepid  loving 
heart. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  good  soldier  and 
good  men  of  letters  as  specimens  of  English 
gentlemen  of  the  age  just  past :  may  we  not 
also— many  of  my  elder  hearers,  I  am  sure, 
have  read,  and  fondly  remember  his  delight- 
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ful  story — speak  of  a  good  divine,  and  men- 
tion Reginald  Heber  as  one  of  the  best  bf 
English  gentlemen?  The  charming  poet, 
the  happy  possessor  of  all  sorts  of  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  birth,  wit,  fame,  high 
character,  competence — he  was  the  beloved 
parish  priest  in  his  own  home  of  Hoderel, 
"counselling  his  people  in  their  troubles, 
advising  them  in  their  difiiculties,  comfort- 
ing them  in  distress,  kneeling  often  at  their 
sick-beds  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life ;  ex- 
horting, encouraging  where  there  was  need ; 
where  there  was  strife  the  peacemaker; 
where  there  was  want  the  free  giver." 

When  the  Indian  bishopric  was  offered  to 
him  he  refused  at  first ;  but  after  communing 
with  himself  (and  committing  his  case  to  the 
quarter  whither  such  pious  men  are  wont  to 
carry  their  doubts),  he  withdrew  his  refusal, 
and  prepared  himself  for  his  mission  and  to 
leave  his  beloved  parish.  "  Little  children, 
love  one  another,  and  forgive  one  another," 
were  the  last  sacred  words  he  said  to  his 
weeping  people.  He  parted  with  them, 
knowing,  perhaps,  he  should  see  them  no 
more.  Like  those  other  good  men  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken,  love  and  duty  were  his 
life's  aim.  Happy  he,  happy  they  who  were 
so  gloriously  faithful  to  both!  He  writes, 
to  his  wife  those  charming  Hnes  on  his  jour- 
ney:— 

"  If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side,  roy  babies 
at  my  knee, 
How  gladly  would  oar  pinnace  glide  o'er 
Gunga's  mimic  sea ! 

"  I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray,  when,  on 
our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay  and  woo  the 
cooler  wind. 

"I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream  roy  twi- 
light steps  I  guide ; 
Bat  most  beneath  tlio  lamp's  pale  beam  I  miss 
thee  by  my  side. 

"  I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try,  the  linger- 
ing noon  to  cheer : 
Bat  miss  thy  kind,  approving  eye,  thy  meek, 
attentive  ear. 

"  But  when  of  mom  and  eve  the  star  beholds 
mo  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far,  thy  prayers 
ascend  for  me. 

"Then  on  J  then  on!  where  duty  leads  my 
course  bo  onward  still, — 
O'er  broad  Hindosian's  sultry  meads,  o'er 
bleak  Almorah's  hilL 
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"  That  coarse  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gate«,  nor 
wild  Mnlwah  detain, 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits  by  yonder 
westciTi  main. 

"  Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 
across  the  dark  bhio  sea : 
Bat  ne'er  were  hearts  so  blithe  and  gay  as 
there  shall  meet  in  thee ! " 

Is  it  not  Collingwood  and  Sarah,  and  Southey 
and  Edith  ?  His  affection  is  part  of  his  life. 
What  were  life  without  it?  Without  love, 
I  can  fancy  no  gentleman. 

How  touching  is  a  remark  Heber  makes 
in  his  2  ravels  through  India,  that  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  natives  at  a  town,  which  of  the 
governors  of  India  stood  highest  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  he  found  that,  though 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Warren  Hastings  were 
honored  as  the  two  greatest  men  who  had 
ever  ruled  this  part  of  the  world,  the  people 
spoke  with  chief  affection  of  Judge  Cleave- 
laud,  who  had  died,  aged  twenty-nine,  in 
1784.  The  people  have  built  a  monument 
over  him,  and  still  hold  a  religious  feast  in 
his  memory.  So  does  his  own  country  still 
tend  with  a  heart's  regard  the  memory  of 
the  gentle  Heber. 

And  Cleaveland  died  in  1784,  and  is  still 
loved  by  the  heathen,  is  he?  Why,  that 
year  1784  was  remarkable  in  the  life  of  our 
friend  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe.  Do 
you  not  know  that  he  was  twenty-one  in  that 
year,  and  opened  Carlton  House  with  a  grand 
bail  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  doubt- 
less wore  that  lovely  pink  coat  which  we 
have  described.  I  was  eager  to  read  about 
the  ball,  and  looked  to  the  old  'magazines 
for  information.  The  entertainment  took 
place  on  the  10th  February.  In  the  J^w- 
ropean  Magazine  of  March,  1784,  I  came 
straightway  upon  it  :^ 

"  The  alterations  at  Carlton  House  being 
finished,  we  lay  before  oiur  readers  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  as  they  appeared 
on  the  10th  instant,  when  H.R.H.  gave  a 
grand  ball  to  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 
try. .  .  .  The  entrance  to  the  state  room 
fills  the  mind  with  an  inexpressible  idea  of 
greatness  and  splendor. 

'*  The  state  chair  is  of  a  gold  frame,  cov- 
ered with  crimson  damask ;  on  each  corner 
of. the  feet  is  a  lion's  head,  expressive  of  for- 
titude and  strength  \  the  feet  of  the  chair 
have  serpents  twining  round  them,  to  denote 
wisdom.  Facing  the  throne,  appears  the 
helmet  of  Minerva ;  and  over  tiie  windows, 


glory  is  represented  by  a  Saint  George  nith 
a  superb  gloria. 

"  But  Uie  saloon  may  be  styled  the  tkef 
^(jswore,  and  in  every  ornament  diseovers 
great  invention.  It  is  hung  with  a  figured 
lemon  satin.  The  window  curtains,  sofas, 
and  chairs  are  of  the  same  color.  The  ceil- 
ing  is  ornamented  with  emblematical  paint- 
ings, representing  the  Graces  and  Muses,  to* 
f ether  with  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Apollo,  and 
'aris.  Two  ormolu  chandeliers  are  placed 
here.  It  is  impossible  by  expression,  to  do 
justice  to  the  extraordinary  workmanship,  aa 
well  as  design,  of  the  ornaments.  They  each 
consist  of  a  palm,  branching  out  in  five  di- 
rections for  the  reception  of  hghts.  A  beau- 
tiful figure  of  a  rural  nymph  is  represented 
entwining  the  stems  of  the  tree  witn  wreaths 
of  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
rich  chandelier.  To  see  this  apartment  dona 
son  plus  beau  jour,  it  should  be  viewed  in 
the  glass  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  range 
of  apartments  from  the  saloon  to  the  baU- 
room,  when  the  doors  are  open,  formed  one 
of  the  grandest  spectacles  that  ever  was  be- 
held." 

In  the  OerUleman^s  Magazine,  for  the  v^ 
same  month  and  year — ^March,  1784,  is  an 
account  of  another  festival,  in  which  another 
great  gentleman  of  English  extraction  is  rep- 
resented as  taking  a  principal  share : — 

"According  to  order,  H.E.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  admitted  to  a  public 
audience  of  Congress ;  and,  being  seated, 
the  president,  after  a  pause,  informed  him 
that  the  United  States  assembled  were  ready 
to  receive  his  communications.  AVhereupon 
he  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"*Mr.  President, — ^The  great  events  on 
which  mv  resignation  depended  having  at 
length  taien  pmce,  I  present  myself  before 
Congress  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the 
trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  obtain  the  in- 
dulgence of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my 
country. 

"  *  Uappy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  I  resign  the  ap- 
pointment I  accepted  with  diffidence ;  which, 
however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in 
the  rectitude  of^our  cause,  the  support  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  the 
patronage  of  Heaven.  I  close  this  last  act 
of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  in- 
terests of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy 
keeping.  ^  Having  finished  the  work  assi^ed 
me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action ; 
and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body  under  whose  orders  I  have  sa 
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long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission  and 
take  my  leave  of  the  employments  oi  my 
public  life.'  To  which  the  president  re- 
plied:— 

'' '  Sir,  having  defended  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  the  New  World,  haying  taught  a 
lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  those 
who  feel,  oppression,  you  retire  with  the 
blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens;  though 
the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate 
with  your  military  command,  but  will  de- 
scend to  remotest  ages/  " 

"Which  was  the  most  splendid  spectacle 
ever  witnessed  j — the  opening  feast  of  Prince 
George  in  London,  or  the  resignation  of 
Washington  ?  Which  is  the  noble  character 
for  after  ages  to  admire ; — ^yon  fribble  danc- 
ing in  lace  and  spangles,  or  yonder  hero  who 
sheathes  his  sword  after  a  life  of  spotless 
honor,  a  purity  unreproached,  a  courage  in- 
domitable, and  a  consummate  victory? 
Which  of  these  is  the  true  gentleman? 
What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?    Is  it  to 
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have  lofty  aims,  to  lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep 
your  honor  virgin ;  to  have  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  love  of  your 
fireside;  to  bear  good  fortune  meekly;  to 
suffer  evil  with  constancy ;  and  through  evil 
or  good  to  maintain  truth  always?  Show 
me  the  happy  man  whose  life  exhibits  these 
qualities,  and  him  we  will  salute  as  gentle- 
man, whatever  his  rank  may  be ;  show  me 
the  prince  who  possesses  them,  and  he  may 
be  sure  of  our  love  and  loyalty.  The  heart 
of  Britain  still  beats  kindly  for  George  III., 
— ^not  because  he  was  wise  and  just,  but  be- 
cause he  was  pure  in  life,  honest  in  intent, 
and  because  according  to  his  lights  he  wor- 
shipped heaven.  I  think  we  acknowledge 
in  the  inheritrix  of  his  sceptre,  a  wiser  rule, 
and  a  liftB  as  honorable  and  pure ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  future  painter  of  our  manners  will 
pay  a  willing  allegiance  to  that  good  life, 
and  be  loyal  to  the  memory  of  that  unsullied 
virtue. 


Autumn  ow  the  Thames. — No  gardens  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  can  compare  with  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  for  the  innumer- 
able variety  and  number  of  foreign  plants,  rare 
and  majestic  native  trees  and  exotic  ferns,  thriv- 
ing in  health  and  marvellous  beauty  within  its 
ample  domain.  To  the  young  artist  and  arti- 
ficial florist  desirous  of  ranking  pro;nres8  in  their 
calling,  the  months  of  September  and  October 
offer  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  foliage  in  all  its  endless  variety  of  form,  size, 
and  hue ;  the  lover  of  nature,  too,  in  one  of  her 
most  beautiful  aspects,  and  the  admirer  of  gor- 
geous coloring,  may,  also,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  enjoy  a  treat  of  the  very  highest  order,  as 
the  old  and  new  arborctums,  the  pinetum,  and 
many  of  the  conservatories  are  brilliant  with  a 
tliousand  exquisite  tints,  the  whole  forming  a 
series  of  sylvan  pictures,  rich  with  excess  of 
beauty,  forcibly  reminding  visitors  of  the  depart- 
ing glories  of  ancient  Siierwood  and  the  gran- 
deur and  maj^nificence  of  American  primeval  for- 
est scenery  during  the  fall  of  the  Icnf,  or  Indian 
summer,  of  that  vast  continent.  Standing  on  the 
western  terrace  of  the  great  tropical  Palm-house, 
gilded  bv  the  setting  sunbeams  of  a  fine  autum- 
nal cloudless  sky,  the  matchless  view,  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  extensive  amphitheatre,  enclos- 
iflg  the  new  arboretum  with  its  floral  temples, 


groups  of  patriarchal  elms,  lofty  pines,  stately 
oaks, 'Spreading  cedars,  woodland  glades,  and 
noble  avenues,  bounded  by  the  calm,  flowing 
river,  which  seen  at  high  water  from  an  eminence 
(Victoria  Mount),  has  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tensive serpentine  lake — the  stream,  reflecting 
the  bright  azure  of  the  lovely  sky,  realizes  the 
idea  of  a  splendid  sheet  of  lapis  lazuli,  or  an  im- 
mense turquoise,  enwrcathed  with  emeralds,  va- 
riep:ated  with  the  most  costly  gems — is  beautiful 
and  picturesque  almost  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  depict ;  no  written  description  can  con- 
vey to  the  reader  its  enchanting  loveliness  and 
surpassing  beauty ;  the  prospect,  from  its  mag- 
nitude, loneliness,  and  solitude,  approaches  sub- 
limity— it  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated. This  glorious  and  perfect  panorama 
IS  universally  allowed  by  competent  judges  to 
be  unrivalled  as  a  specimen  of  English  landscape 
gardening  and  river  scenery  throughout  the 
world. — Athencntm, 


The  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  outline  drawings  illustrating  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King,"  has  been  awarded  by  the  Art-Union 
of  London  to  Mr.  Paolo  Priolo,  an  Italian  artist, 
resident  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Alexander  Rowann 
and  Mr.  E.  Corbould  obtained  the  distinction  of 
the  second  prize  of  twenty  guineas  each. 
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MOTLET,  THE  HISTORIAN,  AND  UIS  NEW 
WORK. 
The  most  successful  living  historian,  is 
Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  author  of  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Few  books 
have  attained  a  more  sudden  fietme,  or  won 
for  their  writers  more  distinguished  honors. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  work  is  its 
earnest  Protestantism  $  and  herein,  perhaps, 
lies  the  secret  of  its  success,  especially  in 
England.  The  London  Quarterly,  The  Brit- 
ish  Critic,  The  Edinburgh,  the  Westminster, 
dii  nurjores,  and  The  Examiner,  the  Athence- 
um,  the  Saturday  Review,  with  others,  dii 
minores,  on  the  Olympian  heights  of  criti- 
cism, unite  in  announcing  Mr.  Motley  as  one 
of  the  first  of  modem  and  the  greatest  of 
American  historians.  The  university  of  Ox- 
ford has  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  He  has  been  dined  and  toasted 
in  London ;  invited  to  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy ;  received  by  majesty,  and  lion- 
ized generally  in  the  most  remarkable,  and 
at  the  same  time  acceptable,  manner ;  be- 
cause on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  He  has 
not  been  patronized.  He  has  been,  as  it 
were,  pcUented  into  the  social  and  literary 
nobility  of  England. 

His  honesty  of  literary  purpose,  his  high 
integrity  of  personal  character,  his  courage, 
his  frankness,  his  sincerity,  no  less  than  his 
brilliant  talents,  his  felicitous  style,  and  his 
flowing  narrative,  imbued  as  it  is  with  all 
the  charms  of  romance,  have  given  so  soon 
to  Mr.  Motley  that  status  among  historians 
which  other  writers  have  been  spending  vain 
years  to  attain.  That  he  happens  also  to 
have  been  bom,  bred,  and  educated  a  gen- 
tleman, is  another  of  his  many  advantages, 
and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  readiest  cause  of 
liis  success.  It  may  be  said,  "in  sorrow 
more  than  anger,"  that  few  Americans,  who 
have  become  famous  in  foreign  countries, 
have  so  deported  themselves  personally  as 
to  show  tokens  of  that  gentle  breeding 
,  which  Europeans  so  justly  appreciate. 

Mr.  Motley  was  a  Boston  boy,  and  ho  is 
forty-six  years  of  age.  In  Boston  still  reside 
his  family  connections,  at  the  head  of  whom 
are  his  father  and  mother,  still  living  at  a 
venerable  and  venerated  age.  Mr.  Thomas 
Motley,  his  father,  was  long  known  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  merchant  of  the  first  stamp 
—as  a  man  of  unstained  probity  and  purity 
of  character — as  a  man,  moreovef,  of  wit  and 
humor,  who  contributed  many  a  readable  and 


entertaining  article  to  the  press.  For  many 
years  retired  from  active  pursuits,  in  the  en> 
joyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  best  beloved 
and  respected  by  those  to  whom  he  is  best 
known,  the  father  of  the  historian  rejoices  in 
the  fame  of  his  son,  and  the  twilight  of  his 
fading  life  catches  a  golden  tint  from  the  ra- 
diance of  the  rising  star.  The* "  solid  men 
of  Boston,"  of  whom  Mr.  Motley,  senior,  was 
a  cherished  contemporary,  are  almost  all  of 
them  sleeping  under  marble  at  Mount  Au- 
burn. He  is  among  the  very  few  survivors. 
At  this  moment  we  recall  but  one  other,  ex- 
isting in  his  great  old  age,  esteemed,  admired, 
and 'revered — ^the  most  excellent,  learned, 
and  honorable  James  Savage. 

Both  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Motley  were  the 
intimate  friends  of  Daniel  Webster.  Mr. 
Webster  extended  his  friendship  to  the  junior 
Motley ;  though  he  was  then  simply  known 
as  a  young  man  of  promise.  Mr.  Webster 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation to  the  Court  at  St.  Petersburgh,  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  General  Harrison's 
administration.  By  reason  of  some  delay  on 
the  part  of  Col.  Todd,  the  minister,  young 
Motley  went  alone  to  Russia,  was  obliged  to 
act  as  chargh  <f  affaires,  and,  for  a  year  to 
represent  the  American  government  near  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

Soon  after  Col.  Todd's  dilatory  arrival,  Mr. 
Motley  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  re- 
turned home  to  Boston.  There  he  was  met 
by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
only  son — a  most  bright  and  lovely  child, 
whom  he  had  left  with  much  reluctance,  and 
for  whom  his  heart  had  sighed  while  absent. 

Overcome  by  this  event,  and  governed  by 
his  love  of  studious  retirement,  he  passed  a 
quiet  decade  in  a  rural  residence, "  with  books 
and  calm  philosophy."  At  last,  prompted  by 
a  reviving  desire  for  work  and  action,  and 
inspired  by  a  laudable  ambition,  Mr.  Motley 
removed  with  his  family  to  Europe,  and  there 
resided  for  several  years,  devoting  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  writing  of  the  work  which  has 
so  crowned  him  with  a  perdurable  renown. 
Three  years  since  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, with  an  intention  of  remaining  perma- 
nently ;  but,  finding  in  the  libraries  of  this 
country  few  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  continued  historical  labors,  he  was  con- 
strained again  to  go  abroad.  He  has  since 
been  in  Germany,  and  France,  and  England 
(and  each  country  has  vied  in  doing  him 
honor),  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
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work,  extended  from  the  close  of  "  The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Eepublic/'  and  the  death  of 
William  of  Orange,  entitled  "  A  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands."  To  make  the  Brit, 
ish  copyright  secure,  this  work  has  been  first 
put  to  press  in  London,  where  it  is  announced 
as  nearly  ready  for  publication.    Shortly  af- 


ter its  issue  on  the  other  side,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  published  by  the  same  distinguished 
house,  on  whose  lists  the  first  work  is  now 
recorded  as  a  standard.  The  public  expec- 
tation will  be  largely  disappointed  if  the  new 
history  shall  fail  to  enhance  its  author's  rep- 
utation, and  add  richly  to  the  treasures  of 
historic  lore. — New  York  World, 


Extinct  "Titles. — The  Dako  of  Devonshire 
found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  door  of  sham 
books  for  the  entrance  of  a  library  of  Chats- 
worili.  lie  was  tired  of  tho  hackneyed  "  Plain 
Dealings/'  "  Essays  on  Wood,"  and  "  Perpet- 
ual Motion  *'  on  such  doors,  and  asked  the  late 
Thos.  Hood  to  give  him  some  new  titles.  Tho 
rosuU  was  this  wonderful  list : — 

TITLES  FOB  THE  LIBRABT  DOOB,  CHATSWOBTH. 

On  the  Lung  Amo  in  Consumption.  By  D. 
Clinc. 

Dante's  Inferno ;  or.  Description  of  Van  De- 
mon*8  Land. 

The  Bacing  Calendar,  with  the  Eclipses  for 
1831. 

YeDcvill  on  Two-Styx  (Black  letter).  2  toIs. 

On  Catting  off  Heira  with  a  Shilling.  By 
Barber  Beaumont. 

Percy  Vere.    In  40  vols. 

Galerie  des  Grands  Tableaux  par  les  Petits 
Maitres. 

On  thoaffinity  of  the  Death  Watch  and  Sheep 
Tick. 

Lamb's  Recollections  of  Suett. 

X^mb  on  the  Death  of  Wolfe. 

Tho  Z7o;7tician.    By  Lord  Farnharo. 

Tadpoles  ;  or,  Tales  out  of  ray  own  Head. 

On  the  Connection  of  tho  River  Oder  and  the 
Biver  Wezel. 

Malthas'  Attack  of  Infantry. 

McAdam's  Views  in  Rliodes. 

Spencer,  with  Chaucer's  Tales. 

Autograph ia ;  or,  Man's  Nature,  known  by 
his  Signataro. 

Manfred i.    Translated  by  Defoe. 

Earl  Grey  on  Early  Rising. 

Plarality  of  Livings,  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mon Cat. 

The  Life  of  Zimmermann.    By  Himself. 

On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle ;  or,  Squar- 
ing in  tho  Ring.    By  J.  Mendoza. 

Gall's  Sculler's  Fares. 

Bish's  Retreat  of  tho  Ten  Thousand. 

Dibdin's  Cream  of  Tar — . 

Camaro  on  Longevity  and  the  Construction 
of  74'8. 

Pompeii ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Black  Footman. 
By  Sir  W.  Gcll. 

Pvgmalion.    By  Lord  Bacon. 

\lacintosh,  Macculloch,  and  Macaulay  on  Al- 
manacks. 

On  Trial  by  Jnry,  with  remarkable  Packing 
Cases. 

On  the  Distinction  between  Lawgivers  and 
LawMllcrs.     Bv  Lord  Brongham. 

Memoirs  of  Airs.  Mountain.  By  Ben  Lomond. 

Fea  mon  p^re— feu  ma  m^re.    Par  Swing. 


Boyle  on  Steam. 

Rules  for  Punctuation.  By  a  thorough-bred 
Pointer. 

Blaine  on  Equestrian  Burglary ;  or.  The 
Brcaking-in  of  Horses. 

Chronological  Account  of  the  Date  Tree. 

Hughes  Ball  on  Duelling. 

Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry. 

John  Knox  on  **  Death's  Door." 

Designs  for  Friezes.    By  Captain  Parry. 

Remarks  on  the  Terra  Cotta  or  Mud  Cottages 
of  Ireland. 

Considerations  snr  le  Vrai  Guy,  et  Le  Faux. 

Kosciusko  on  the  Right  of  the  Poles  to  stick 
up  for  themselves. 

Prizo  Poems,  in  Blank  Terse. 

On  tho  site  of  Tally's  Offices. 

Tho  Rape  of  the  Lock,  with  Bramah's  Notes. 

Haughty-cultural  Remarks  on  London  Pride. 

Annual  Parliaments ;  a  Plea  for  Short  Com- 
mons. 

Michau  on  Ball  Practice. 

On  Sore  Throat  and  the  Migration  of  the 
Swallow.    By  T.  Abernethy. 

Scott  and  Lot.  By  the  author  of  "  Wav- 
erley." 

Debrett  on  Chain  Piers. 

Voltaire,  Volney,  Volta.    3  vols. 

Peel  on  Bell's  System. 

Grose's  Slang  Dictionary ;  or  Vocabulary  of 
Grose  Languajrc. 

Frceling  on  Enclosing  Waste  Lands. 

Elegy  on  a  Biack-Cock,  shot  amongst  tho 
Moors.    B  V  W.  Wilberforce. 

Johnson  s  Contradictionary. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  on  the  Complexion  of  Fai- 
ries and  Brownies. 

Life  of  Jack  Ketch,  with  Cuts  of  his  own  Exe- 
cution. 

Barrow  on  Common  The  Weal. 

Hoyle's  Quadrupedia ;  or.  Rules  of  All- 
Fours. 

Campaigns  of  the  British  Arm.  By  one  of 
tho  German  Leg. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Swearing. 

On  tho  Collar  of  the  Garter.  By  Miss  Bailey, 
of  Halifax. 

Shelley's  Conchologist. 

Recollections  of  Bannister.  Bv  Lord  Stair. 

Tho  Hole  Duty  of  Man.    By  1.  P.  Brunei. 

Udc's  Tables  of  Interest. 

Chan  trey  on  tho  Sculpture  of  the  Chipaway 
Indians. 

Tho  Scottish  Boccaccio.    By  D.  Cameron. 

Cook's  Specimens  of  the  Sandwich  Tongue. 

In-i-go  on  Secret  Entrances. 

Hoyle  on  the  Game  Iaws. 

M^oiret  de  LftrPorta. 
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From  All  the  Year  Bound. 
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"  Laubence,  I  tell  you  again,  your  only 
chance  is  a  good  marriage." 

"  I  know  tnat,  mother,  by  heart ;  you  have 
told  me  so  before ;  oftener  than  you  seem 
to  remember." 

"  And  my  anxiety  displeases  you  P  " 

"  No ;  but  your  importunity  wearies  me." 

"  You  are  ungrateful,  Laurence,  and  dis- 
respectful," said  Mrs.  Grantley,  in  an  un- 
moved voice,  but  with  stately  disapproba- 
tion. 

"Ami  so?  I  am  afiraidit  is  my  way," 
said  Laurence,  indifferentljr.  "However," 
he  added,  rising  and  lounging  against  the 
chimney-piece,  where  he  stood,  stroking  his 
moustache, "  we  need  not  quarrel.  Mv  lather 
and  you  managed  to  diminish  the  old  estate 
by  some  thousands :  I  have  not  been  behind- 
hand ;  and  now  we  are  both  doing  our  best — 
you  on  your  side,  I  on  mine— to  bring  the 
whole  thing  to  the  doss.  I  do  not  blame 
you,  but  you  are  horribly  extravagant ;  upon 
my  soul  you  are.     So  am  L" 

"  Laurence,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
80  offend  against  good  taste — and  me." 

Mrs.  Grantley  spoke  with  perfect  breed- 
ing, calmly,  but  displeasedly,  with  a  stately 
Junonic  kind  of  anger  that  was  really  very 
grand. 

"  Let  it  pass,"  said  Laurence.  "  I  forgot 
your  susceptibilities  on  that  point.  How- 
ever, here  we  are  in  evil  case  enough,  and 
now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  A  marriage  you 
say.    Well !  a  marriage.   Who  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  decline  speaking  with  you,  Laurence, 
while  you  adopt  this  mocking  tone.  If  you 
mean  a  serious  discussion,  good ;  but  I  am 
in  no  humor  for  persiflage,"  said  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  sternly. 

"Fie!  What  does  Shakspeare  say  of 
suspicion  and  a  guilty  mind  P  Or  who  is  it 
—Pope,  Thomson's  Seasons,  or  Mrs.  He- 
mans?" 

"  We  will  end  the  conversation,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  rising  in  her 
turn.  "  You  are  impertinent, andyou know 
I  never  submit  to  impertinence.  When  you 
choose  to  discuss  the  question  with  propnety 
I  shall  be  happy  to  resume  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  serious,"  said  Laurence, 
in  a  slighly  less  bantering;  tone.  "  Be  just ; 
or,  if  that  is  too  high  a  flight  for  your  ethical 
wings,  be  good-natured.  This  marriage  is 
for  your  good  as  well  as  mine ;  yet  I  am  to 
be  the  only  victim.  Grant  mo  at  least  the 
luxury  of  kicking  while  you  harness  me. 
Now  let  us  go  fairly  through  the  available 
list.  Miss  SeftonP"  He  laughed,  but  it 
was  not  quite  a  natural  laugh,  and,  strangely 


enough,  he,  whose  general  look  was  fixed 
and  steady,  now  kept  his  eyes  bent  down, 
intent  on  the  condition  of  his  nails.  "  She 
has  money,  I  believe,"  he  added,  in  a  jeering 
kind  of  way.  "  Fifty  pounds  a  year,  if  a 
penny." 

"Jane  Storey  has  more  than  that," said 
Mrs.  Grantley,  quietly. 

"  Jane  Storey  cannot  speak  EngHsh,  and 

Jesterday  called  me  *  sir.'  No,  mother,  not 
ane  Storey — ^no." 

"  I  own  she  is  not  yerj  accurate  in  the  use 
of  verbs  and  pronouns,  and  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Grantley  table  saying  *  Sir,  will  you  take  any 
of  this  beautiful  leg  of  mutton  P '  Other- 
wise, she  is  not  bad.  She  has  decent  teeth 
and  tolerable  hair,  and  quite  a  Cinderella 
foot.  But  I  do  not  press  her,  Laurence. 
Gold  leaf  should  be  thick  that  covers  dross, 
and  Jane  Storey's  is  not  quite  deep  enough 
to  hide  the  base  metal  uudemeath.  There 
is  Miss  Ainsworth — what  of  her  P  " 

"  With  red  hair,  and  a  hand  like  a  butch- 
er's fist." 

"  Golden  hair.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
never  has  red  hair.  She  will  not  do  ?  Ah ! 
you  are  fastidious.  What  then  of  Emma 
Laurie— sinking  the  parentage  P  " 

"A  tallow  chandler's  daughter,  and  not 
much  unlike  her  father's  advertising  mould. 
I  always  thought  you  somewhat  choice  and 
aristocratic  in  your  ideas ;  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  want  of  money  had  brought  the  want 
of  other  things  too  in  its  train.  Yet,  if  you 
cannot  be  prudent,  at  least  sin  like  a  gentle- 
woman. Let  us  be  true  to  our  class,  if  not 
honest  to  our  trades-people." 

"  You  are  right :  I  have  stooped  too  low. 
Birth  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  necessities  as 
well  as  money,  and  we  must  have  both 
united,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  dangerous 
suavity.  "  Let  me  see — you  do  not  l3.e  the 
Storey,  nor  the  Ainswortn,  nor  yet  the  Lau- 
rie P  What,  then,  do  you  say  of  Annie  Sib- 
son  P  Hero  you  have  every  tmng,  Laurence ; 
family,  fortune,  education ;  nothing  missing 
from  the  list."  And  Mrs.  Grantley  looked 
at  her  son  with  a  hard,  fixed  gaze,  which,  as 
he  well  knew,  meant  every  thing  possible  to 
human  will. 

"Annie  SibsonI  A  poker  in  petticoats, 
a  fish,  a  mere  nonentity,  without  grace,  in- 
telligence, or  beauty  ;  and  forty  years  old  at 
the  least!" 

"  My  dear  boy,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
gilded  Venus,  I  am  afraid  you  will  go  wifeless 
forever.  Annie  Sibson  was  only  twenty-nine 
last  November — and  is  a  very  charming 
young  woman  — " 

"She  is  a  horror,  mother ;  the  worst  of 
the  lot  What  on  earth  could  have  put  her 
into  your  head?" 
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"Necessity,  Laurence,  and  fate.  Annie 
Sibson  has  fift^  thousand  pounds ;  she  loves 
you,  and  you  will  marry  her.  You  know  this 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Loves  me !  She  love !  As  cod-fish  do. 
She  is  not  unlike  a  cod-fish,  herself-— watery 
blue  eyes,  leaden  skin,  gaping  mouth,  and 
lint- white  hair.  She  would  make  no  end  of 
a  caricature." 

"  Laugh  as  you  like,  Laurence,  Annie 

Sibson  is  your  fate.    Yet,  perhaps,  you  had 

better  take  it  as  you  do,  with  a  jest  and  a 

smile ;  you  might  take  it  worse,"  observed 

'  Mrs.  Grantley,  sententiously. 

"  Or  not  at  all,"  said  Laurence,  turning 
pale,  as  he  always  did  when  angry.  "  I  am 
not  forced  to  marry  the  girl,  I  suppose  ?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  1  have  no  free-will 
left,  no  self-assertion,  at  thirty-two  years  old? 
If  you  do,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 

"  You  are  absurd  and  childish ;  and  show 
the  weakness  of  your  arguments  by  their 
violence.  Do  I  force  you  to  marry  ?  Or  in- 
deed do  I  care  about  your  marriage  in  any 
way,  for  myself  ?  " 

*'  Has  your  jointure  nothing  to  do  with 
it  P  "  said  Laurence.  "  Are  there  no  awk- 
ward items  there  to  wash  out  with  a  golden 
sponge  ?  You  are  self-denying,  mouier,  I 
luiow ;  always  were ;  but  not  quite  to  the 
point  of  planning  a  rich  marriage  for  your 
son  that  shall  not  be  advantageous  to  your- 
self as  well." 

**  Have  it  as  you  wilL  Only  remember 
what  Warner  said  in  his  letter  to-day  j  the 
mortgage  suddenly  called  in,  and  another 
mortgage  for  the  same  amount  not  to  be  had ; 
that  heavy  bill  of  Lyons,  to  be  met  this  day 
week;  Marshall's  acceptances  falling  due; 
the  embarrassment,  nay,  Laurence,  the  ruin 
that  is  threatening  you  unless  promptly 
bought  off".  What  nave  I  to  do  with  all  this, 
you  say  ?  Simply  to  remind  you  that  Annie 
Bibson  has  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  that  she 
loves  you ;  and  that  the  game  is  in  your 
own  hands.  Annie  Sibson  will  be  at  the 
ball  to-night :  and  Warner's  letter  must  be 
answered  to-morrow." 

'*  My  mother  makes  me  religious,"  said 
Laurence,  as  she  left  the  room ;  ''  she  makes 
me  believe  in  devils." 

He  sat  and  brooded  over  all  she  had  said, 
forced  to  admit  that  the  inexorable  laws  of 
C3cpediency  and  worldly  prudence  were  with 
her,  and  tnat  his  wisest  course  would  be  to 
marry  Annie  Sibson,  and  so  stave  off  the 
Jews  and  the  auctioneers.  True,  she  was 
disagreeable,  ugly,  and  ill-bred ;  while  May 
Sefton —  But  then  the  money — that  magic 
fifty  thousand  pounds— while  poor  pretty 
May  had  only  her  wavy  chestnut  hair,  and 
her  large  blue  Irish  eyes,  and  her  frank 
smile  and  tender  heart,  her  graoe,  her  lov- 
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ingnesi  and  hT  beauty,  and  a  paltry  fifty 
poimds  a  year ;  scarcely  enough  to  buy  her 
gloves  and  bouquets  !  K  May  Sefton  could 
but  have  had  Annie's  fortune,  Laurence 
thought,  the  whole  thing  would  have  been 
perfect,  and  two  people  might  be  happy,  in- 
stead of  one  a  miserable  sacrifice.  Not  that 
Laurence  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  May 
loved  him,  more  than  she  loved  Fido,  her 
Skye-terrier,  or  Muff,  her  Persian  cat.  But 
Laurence  Grantley  could  not  anticipate  a 
refusal  from  any  woman  ;  nor  indeed,  need 
he  have  feared  one.  Who  could  be  found 
to  refuse  him,  young,  handsome,  of  an  old 
family,  reputed  wealthy,  acknowledged  as 
the  most  agreeable  man  of  the  county,  per- 
fectly well-bred,  and  rather  clever  ? 

Half  the  county  had  gathered  at  the  As- 
size ball  to  do  full  honor  to  the  wretches 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  trans- 
ported, or  imprisoned.  But  of  all  the  gueste, 
none  made  a  greater  sensation  than  the 
Grantleys  of  the  HalL  They  ranked  among 
the  first  families  of  the  place  j  they  were  the 
largest  land-owners, — ^what  matter  if  every 
acre,  even  to  the  bare  crags  about  that  des- 
olate Black  Tarn  up  on  the  hill  yonder,  was 
mortgaged  to  its  full  value  P — and  were  de- 
cidedly the  leading  people.  Mother  and  son 
headed  every  list,  whether  of  stewards  or 
subscriptions ;  their  doings  supplied  the  local 
papers  with  one  or  two  paragraphs  weekly ; 
they  were  foremost  in  every  thing,  political, 
parochial,  scientific,  or  social ;  nothing  was 
considered  complete  that  had  not  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  family  at  the  Hall.  Then, 
Mrs.  Grantley  was  a  local  drawing-room 
queen,  or  milliner's  Juno,  whose  beauty  and 
breeding  made  society  proud  of  her  leader- 
ship. Neither  had  the  late  Mr.  Grantley 
been  false  to  the  family  traditions.  A  brave, 
kindly-hearted,  open-handed,  energetic  man, 
full  of  enerffy  and  manliness  flavored  with  a 
certain  full-bodied  pomp,  which  does  not  sit 
ill  on  men  of  six  feet,  hard  riders,  fast  livers, 
kind  landlords,  and  generous  neighbors — 
his  death  had  left  a  gap  which  even  liau- 
rence  himself  had  not  filled  up.  But  Lau- 
rence was  doing  his  best  to  prove  worthy  of 
his  name,  and  was  now  only  slightly  behind 
the  place  which  his  father's  memory  yet  held 
in  public  opinion.  Lavish,  a  little  naught}' 
and  intensely  proud,  but  kind-hearted  and 
social,  what  faults  he  had  did  not  show,  and 
his  virtues  were  rendered  all  the  brighter 
by  the  silver-gilt  of  the  setting.  And  he 
was  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 

So,  when  the  mother  and  son  entered  the 
room,  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  greet  them 
as  if  they  had  been  the  chief  magnates  of 
the  land,  and  Grantley  Hall  the  Windsor 
Castle  of  England,  instead  of  only  Windsor 
Castle  of  the  county. 
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Mrs.  Grantley  was  used  to  this  kind  of 
homage ;  she  accepted  it  as  her  due,  grace- 
fully if  not  gratefully,  with  dignified  conde- 
scension, not  with  excitement  or  embarrass- 
ment. Do  we  not  all  know  women  who 
simply  sufier  love  and  permit  admiration? 
To-night  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  gra- 
cious. She  threw  into  her  greetings  such 
an  impalpable  kind  of  flattery,  she  was  so 
full  of  sympathy  and  thought  for  every  one, 
that  she  raised  her  popularity  up  to  the 
highest  pinnacle,  and  brought  the  whole 
shire,  so  to  speak,  on  its  knees  at  her  feet. 
Laurence  was  quite  as  popular.  Perhaps, 
less  so  with  the  men  than  with  the  women, 
who  yet  all  combined  to  praise  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley  loudly,  and  to  profess  the  most  unbounded 
admiration  of  her,  from  her  millinery  to  her 
morals.  Her  son  was  only  mentioned  by 
them  as  an  accident.  But  this  is  a  way  wo- 
men have,  with  the  stately  mothers  of  well- 
looking  sons,  unmarried  and  desirable. 

The  first  dance  had  been  gone  through 
when  they  entered,  but  some  of  the  "  best 
girls''  were  sitting  in  a  small  knot  apart,  as 
was  the  custom.  To  most  of  them  the  ball 
had  not  begun  till  Mr.  Laurence  Grantley 
appeared.  May  Sefton,  the  decided  belle 
of  the  room,  all  in  white  and  water-lilies, 
was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  aspirants, 
and  smiled  pleasantly  and  equally  on  all: 
even  sometimes  favonng  with  a  kind  of  hu- 
man recognition  that  intense  vulgarian,  the 
local  lawyer,  who,  though  of  course  not  **  in 
their  set,"  was  yet  slightly  known  to  the 
Seftons,  as  the  local  innkeeper  might  have 
been,  or  the  postmaster,  or  the  exciseman, 
or  any  other  second-class  individual  per- 
mitted to  exist.  By  her  side  was  Annie 
Sibson,  the  great  heiress,  in  cold  blue,  as 
cold  as  herself,  under  the  chaperonaffe  of 
May's  mother ;  the  lord-Ueutenant's  hand- 
some daughter,  in  black  and  gold,  was  with 
them ;  and  the  bishop's  tall  niece,  in  strong- 
colored  pink  helped  out  by  hard  trimmings, 
wine-bottle  color.  Laurence  lounged  up  to 
the  grou]),  bland  and  gracious,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  volley  of  smiles  and  bright 
glances  such  as  might  have  brought  a  dead 
man  to  life.  May's  sweet  face  dimpled  from 
brow  to  chin  as  he  bent  down  and  spoke  to 
her  softly — ^more  softly  than  to  the  others ; 
and  a  pretty  triumph  broke  like  sunshine 
from  her  eyes.  He  was  going  to  take  her 
out  the  first,  she  thought ;  and  that  was  al- 
ways a  coveted  distinction.  But  after  speak- 
ing with  her  for  a  few  moments,  Laurence 
suddenly  turned  to  Annie  Sibson,  and  asked 
her  to  waits  with  him ;  asked  her  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  not  as  he  had  spoken  to  May ; 
without  looking  at  her,  but  keeping  his  eyes 
raised  just  above  the  level  of  her  head ;  pe- 
culiarities of  manner  which  Mbs  Annie  did 


not  seem  to  notice,  for  her  leaden  cheek  took 
a  warmer  tinge,  and  her  dulled  face  bright- 
ened perceptibly  as  she  walked  up  the  room 
leaning  on  his  arm ;  her  mouth  half  open, 
and  her  long  throat  craned  into  an  angle  as 
usuaL  ''It  was  Antinoiis  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Hecate,"  said  classical  Mrs. 
Gray,  the  terror  of  all  the  young  men  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Grantley  smiled  graciously  as  tbev 
passed  her,  and  turning  to  ner  neighbor  said, 
with  condescending  benignity ;  "  That  dear 
girl,  Annie  Sibson,  is  really  a  great  favorite 
of  mine :  she  is  not  prettv,  but  so  amiable, 
so  good!*-and  singularly  well-informed; 
with  what  our  fathers  would  have  said,  a 
pretty  turn  for  science." 

"  Not  much  manner,"  said  the  ndghbor, 
who  had  daughters  of  her  own — ^pretty  girls 
without  fortunes.  Annie  Sibson,  with  her 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  a  thorn  in  her 
maternal  side. 

"  Shy  ?  Yes,  undeniably  so  ;  but  that  is 
no  fault,  my  dear  Mrs.  Craven,  in  these  days 
of  Spanish  Hats  and  Balmoral  boots.  I 
would  we  had  a  few  more  shy  young  ladies 
among  us."  Mrs.  Grantley,  hke  all  women 
of  the  Junonic  order,  had  a  profound  aver- 
sion to  piouancy,  whether  in  oress  or  in  char- 
acter; and  Mrs.  Craven's  three  daughters 
were  three  brunettes,  with  the  shortest  and 
reddest  of  netticoata,  and  the  smallest  and 
jauntiest  of  nats.  The  conversation  dropped, 
and  Mrs.  Craven  felt  discomfited. 

May  Sefton  looked  on  while  the  pair 
whirled  rapidly  past  her ;  a  shade  paler  and 
more  thoughtful  than  she  was  a  moment  ago  ; 
puzzled,  too,  and  not  able  to  read  the  ri&le 
just  offered  to  her.  Then  she  stood  up  with 
that  most  insufferable  of  all  coxcombs,  Char- 
ley Fitzallen  f  who  fancied  himself  in  love  with 
her),  in  obedience  to  a  sarcastic  reauest  from 
Laurence,  "  that  she  would  not  aisappoint 
Mr.  Fitzallen  for  his  pleasure ! "  But  either 
pride,  or  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  or  perhaps 
a  little  justifiable  dissimmidation,  soon 
brought  back  her  smiles,  and  she  danced 
with  every  one,  and  talked  and  laughed,  and 
did  her  pretty  little  harmless  tale  of  flirting 
ouite  merrily.  And  when  Laurence,  late  in 
the  evening,  came  to  demand  the  honor  of 
her  hand  for  the  next  polka — still  speaking 
softly,  and  looking  into  her  eyes  with  tender 
admiration — ^he  found  L3r  engaged  so  many 
deep  there  was  no  hope  left  for  him. 

He  turned  away  with  a  bitter,  loving,  de- 
spairing speech.  May  looked  after  him  with 
wondenng  pain,  as  again  he  whirled  off  with 
Annie  Sibson,  who,  the  young  men  used  ir- 
reverently to  say  danced  like  a  giraffe. 

"  Laurence  had  danced  so  often  with  her 
to-night,  that  gossips  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether^  whispering   their  comments;  one» 
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bolder  than  the  rest,  even  yenturing  to  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Grantley  on  the  coming  ac- 
cession of  fortune  to  her  son,  congratulating 
the  young  lady  also,  on  her  success  where  all 
others  had  failed  to  fix.  Whereat  Mrs. 
Grantley  looked  grand  and  stony,  answer- 
ing, "  I  do  not  understand  you,"  as  gravely 
as  if  a  royal  sphinx  had  spoken. 

Before  Annie  was  shawled  and  in  the  car- 
riage Laurence  Grantley  had  proposed,  and 
was  accepted.  The  next  day  Warner  was 
written  to,  and  all  these  terrible  embarrass- 
ments pressing  so  fiercely  onward  were  dis- 
posed of  with  the  off-hand  insolence  of  in- 
exhaustible resources. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Grantley  marriage  was  a  most  bril- 
liant afiair.  No  marriages  are  so  demonstra- 
tive as  those  which  are  made  for  interest, 
and  where  all  the  love  is  oh  one  side;  for 
the  less  people  have,  the  more  they  seem 
bound  to  assume.      Magnificent   wedding 

S resents  $  a  battalion  of  upholsterers  and 
ccorators  to  fit  the  old  Hall  for  the  coming 
bride,  a  lavishness  of  expenditure,  and  gor- 
geousness  of  taste,  that  would  have  been 
princely  if  it  had  not  been  profligate ;  and 
then  the  world  said  how  handsomely  Lau- 
rence Grantley  was  acting,  and  to  be  sure  he 
loved  that  umnteresting  Annie  Sibson  after 
all,  and  had  not  married  her  for  her  money 
only.  Annie  half  thought  so,  herself;  dis- 
agreeable women  generally  believe  them- 
•elve  irresistible ;  yet  there  was  a  test  which 
in  spite  of  her  confidence,  she  thought  it 
only  wise  to  apply :  and  that  test  was,  the 
settlements.  She  had  very  cleverly  managed 
to  put  off  to  the  last,  the  signing  of  these 
important  papers,  and  had  refused  all  discus- 
sion on  the  point  in  a  manner  not  to  be  gain- 
said. She  had  left  all  this  to  her  lawyer 
and  her  guardian,  she  said ;  they  would  do 
what  was  right.  And  what  they  did,  was  to 
take  good  care  of  her — very  good  care. 
When,  therefore,  the  papers  came  down  for 
signature  the  night  before  the  wedding,  they 
were  not  quite  what  Mrs.  Grantley  or  Lau- 
rence had  anticipated.  Annie's  lawyer  and 
guardian— at  least,  she  said  it  was  done  by 
them — had  interpolated  a  few  phrases  here 
and  there,  which  left  her  in  a  far  better  po- 
sition than  had  been  agreed  on.  In  fact, 
they  left  her  supreme,  with  the  Grantley's 
••  nowhere." 

The  Grantleys  made  some  strong  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject,  but  Annie  opposed 
only  a  dull,  dead,  negative  resistance,  against 
which  they  simply  fought  without  result, 
and  wearied  themselves  in  vain.  As  it  was 
really  of  vital  importance  to  get  the  interest 
of  the  money,  it  nothing  else,  they  were 
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obliged  at  last  to  give  in,  and  leave  her  ab- 
solute possession  of  her  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

She  nad  had  two  aims — the  one  to  marry 
Laurence  Grantley,  the  other  to  keep  her 
fortune  to  herself;  and  she  carried  ooth. 
She  did  not  know  how  Laurence  cursed  her 
in  his  heart  as  she  sat  with  her  filmy  eyes 
fixed  immovably  on  the  wall,  her  whole  as- 
pect one  of  imbecile  obstinacy;  and  she 
would  not  have  much  cared  if  she  had  known. 
Annie  Sibson  never  turned  aside  from  her 
own  path  because  other  people  cried  out  that 
she  walked  over  their  grounds,  and  took 
more  than  was  her  right.  **  Let  them  keep 
their  gates  shut  and  their  fences,  as  I  do 
mine,"  said  Annie,  hedging  in  her  bit  of 
ground  doggedly. 

^  As,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
signing,  Laurence  Grantley  had  gone  too  far  . 
to  retreat  with  honor,  he  was  forced  to  know 
himself  overreached.  So  the  farce  went  on 
with  its  intended  splendor,  though  the  prin- 
cipal actor  had  lost  half  his  fees,  and  the 
tinsel  garlands  all  their  bloom.  May  Sef- 
ton  was  a  bridesmaid — all  the  beauties  of 
the  county  were  bridesmaids — and  her  beauty 
never  looked  so  bewitching  as  when  she 
stood  behind  Laurence  Grantlcy's  "  fish." 
Laurence  felt  his  haughty  heart  nse  bitterly 
as  he  led  her  from  the  altar ;  bound,  fetterea, 
married  for  life ;  married  to  her^  with  May 
Sefton  following  on  their  steps,  talking  gayly 
and,  as  it  seemed  unconcernedly  with  the 
groomsman.  Bitter,  bitter  were  the  man's 
thoughts  in  that  short  passage  ftom  the  altar 
to  the  vestry ;  dully  triumphant  the  ungainly 
bride's;  undefined  and  somewhat  tumultu- 
ous May  Sefton's,  who  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Laurence  Grantley  had  once  liked 
her  better  than  all  the  rest,  and  even  now 
spoke  to  her  differently  than  he  spoke  to  the 
rest.  May  knew  how  to  keep  her  own  se- 
crets. 

In  the  vestry  Laurence  nearly  lost  his 
self-control,  when  Annie,  in  a  strange  tone 
of  familiarity  and  command,  desired  him  to 
pick  up  her  nandkerchief,  which  she  had  let 
fall.  It  was  the  wife's  voice,  the  possessor's, 
the  command  of  rightful  ownership  and  pub- 
lic pledge.  But  he  did  her  bidding,  grace- 
fully and  gallantly ;  for  he  was  too  proud  to 
give  the  world  occasion  for  talk,  and  come 
what  might,  he  was  resolved  that  no  one 
should  learn  his  secret.  Annie  smiled,  and 
looked  round  with  dull  complacency,  as  if 
a  showman  had  shown  off  his  spaniel's  latest 
trick. 

The  breakfast  passed  decorously  enough, 
and  they  went  oflf  on  the  wedding-tour  with 
all  pomp  and  circumstance.  Mrs.  Grantley 
saidL  to  nerself  that  Laurence  would  now  be 
able  to  mould  her  to  his  own  will — ^brides 
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are  so  malleable ! — and  that  if  tilings  were ! 
not  in  true  shape  when  they  returned,  then ; 
she,  Mrs.  Grantley,  queen  and  autocrat  of 
the  county,  would  undertake  the  task. 

CHAPTEE  ni. 

"  Mb8.  Laurence  Grantlet  at  home." 

The  neighborhood  received  cards  bearing 
this  notification,  and  the  neighborhood  went 
up  in  family  parties  to  the  HalL 

"  Every  one  may  come  once,"  was  Annie's 
silent  decision ;  "  that  is,  for  the  Grantleys ; 
i  but  /will  arrange  who  comes  twice." 

The  war  had  begun.  It  had  virtuallv  be- 
gun in  the  vestry  when  Annie  paraded  her 
new-made  husband's  obedience,  and  settled 
herself  in  her  place  as  the  dominator  of  the 
whole.  It  had  been  going  on  ever  since ; 
and  a  war  with  Annie  was  no  trifle.  Worse 
to  bear  than  the  most  passionate  outbursts 
of  violence  and  wrath,  was  her  inert  resist- 
ance :  that  smooth,  unangular,  undefined  re- 
sistance which  ofiers  no  point  of  hold  to  an 
antagonist,  and  simply  fails  to  succumb. 
Had  she  ever  refused  a  request  in  anger, 
ever  argued  a  ])oint  openly,  ever  spoken  ve- 
hemently or  with  the  exaggeration  of  pas- 
sion? Never;  but  she  sat  with  the  naif 
imbecile  expression  upon  her  which  she  as- 
simied  when  obstinate.  She  would  have 
held  her  point  to  the  day  of  judgment.  She 
had  an  irresistible  argument  in  her  power 
of  appointing  her  heir :  for  she  had  reserved 
this  richt  absolutely  and  unconditionally, 
and  held  it  like  a  coiled  lasso  over  the  head 
of  her  husband.  So  that  if  Laurence  Grant- 
ley  wished  his  marriage  to  be  of  any  real 
ulterior  advantage  to  mm,  he  must  keep  her 
in  good-humor ;  which  meant,  that  he  must 
let  her  have  her  own  way  unchecked. 

Even  Mrs.  Grantley's  position  was  precari- 
ous. "  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  your 
mother  had  a  separate  establishment  before 
we  retturn,"  said  Annie  one  day,  at  Home ; 
and  Laurence,  who  knew  his  bride  a  little 
better  than  at  first,  knew  that  his  mother's 
tenure  of  royalty  was  at  an  end. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  wrote  home  at 
once,  repeating  what  his  wife  had  said,  but 
somewhat  more  roundly  and  oflensively; 
for,  as  Laurence  had  no  love,  though  a  vast 
deal  of  admiration,  for  his  mother,  and  as 
she  had  no  reversions  which  might  keep  him 
in  check,  he  never  cared  to  diplomatise  with 
her,  or  to  soften  what  might  be  ofiensive. 

Mrs.  Grantley  received  his  letter  scorn- 
fully. "  It  will  be  strange  if  I  cannot  maU 
triser  such  a  nonentity  as  Annie  Sibson," 
she  wrote ;  and  stayed  on. 

Annie  never  resumed  the  subject  while 
abroad;  but,  while  they  were  crossing  the 
Channel  to  England,  she  said,  lotting  her 
words  fall  like  water  drops,  without  clear- 


ness of  enunciation,  emphasis,  or  expresaont 
"  Has  Mrs.  Grantley  left  the  Hall  yet?" 

*'  No,"  said  Laurence,  shortly. 

"  I  think  she  had  better,"  said  Annie. 

<'  She  has  no  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Lau- 
rence.   "  Neither  do  I  desire  it" 

<'  I  think  she  had  better,"  repeated  Annie. 

"Tell  her  so  yourself,  Mrs.  Grandey. 
Take  my  mother  in  hand  and  manage  her  to 
your  own  liking ;  perhaps  you  will  not  find 
the  task  so  easy  as  you  imagine." 

"I  think  she  had  better  go,"  was  all 
Annie's  answer ;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

When  they  eot  home,  they  founa  Mrs. 
Grantley  still  lady  paramount;  receiving 
Annie  graciously,  and  patronizing  her  on 
her  return  with  marvellous  effects  of  black 
velvet  and  costly  lace.  Annie  hung  her  lip 
and  looked  stupid,  received  all  these  demon- 
strations very  coldly,  and  did  not  in  any 
manner  respond  to  them;  but  before  an 
hour  was  out,  apd  before  Mrs.  Grantley 
knew  what  had  happened,  she  found  herseif 
set  aside,  her  orders  opposed,  her  assertions 
contradicted  flatly— -witnout  passion  or  ex- 
citement, but  uneouivocally — ^the  servants 
made  to  understand  who  was  now  the  real 
mistress;  and  the  whole  reins  of  manage- 
ment taken,  without  force,  but  irresistibly, 
from  her  hands.  Mrs.  Grantley's  tactics 
were  of  no  avail  against  a  system  that  had 
nothing  tangible,  and  ag[ainst  a  person  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  excite  or  bring  to  bay. 

"  I  think  you  would  be  better  in  a  house 
of  your  own,"  she  used  to  say  about  once  a 
day,  as  her  sole  answer  to  Mrs.  Grantley's 
stately  representations  that  on  such  and  such 
an  occasion— -contradicting  her  flatly  at  table, 
refusing  her  the  carriage,  rescinding  her  or- 
ders, or  the  like — she  had  acted  unbecom- 
ingly, and  without  due  regard  to  her  (Mrs. 
Grantley's)  position.  And  at  last,  by  force 
of  her  unceasing  insults,  always  very  quietly 
given,  she  shouldered  out  the  elder  lady 
and  forced  her  to  go.  There  was  no  ouar- 
rel,  no  tumult,  no  scandal.  Mrs.  Grantley's 
pride  could  no  longer  submit ;  and  she  went 

"I  think  she  is  best  gone,"  said  Annie, 
imperturbably,  when  the  last  shred  belong- 
ing to  the  former  mistress  had  disappear^ 
from  the  HalL  Then  she  went  to  pore  over 
the  aquarium,  and  teaze  her  chameleon  ;  fbr 
she  had  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  all  blood- 
less creatures,  and  v.  :.3  pi  L^at  in  a  shallow 
kind  of  scientific  j.L^  :  tmng  her  hand  at 
photography,  modelling,  and  various  unex- 
citing amusements ;  but  especially  given  up 
to  her  water  world. 

What  she  did  with  Mrs.  Grantley  she  did 
.also  with  the  visitors  to  the  HalL  Those 
whom  she  did  not  like,  took  care  not  to 
call  again,  ohe  did  nothing  overt;  said 
nothing  that  could  be  repeated  as  personally 
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insolent ;  but  was  altogether  so  disagreeable, 
that  those  whom  she  did  not  affect  left  the 
house  irreconcilably  offended,  and  never  en- 
tered it  a  second  time.  The  only  one  who 
stood  out  against  her  was  Mr.  Clarke  Jones, 
the  country  lawyer,  who  lived  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  world  of  the  county,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Assize  ball  as  May  Sefton's 
distant  admirer.    Laurence  used  to  give  this 

yerson  an  occasional  durty  job  to  do,  and 
ones  prized  his  slender  footing  in  the  Hall 
too  much  to  relinquish  it,  cost  what  it  would 
in  self-respect  to  retain.  His  skin  was  as 
thick  as  a  rhinoceros'  hide  i  to  all  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence's undefined  insults  he  opposed  a  cal- 
lous impudence  that  would  not  be  abashed, 
a  vulgar  self-complacency  that  would  not  be 
ruffled.  **  He  gave  her  back  as  good  as  she 
brought,"  he  used  to  say ;  and  not  without 
truth.  It  was  the  file  and  the  granite ;  and 
the  granite  had  the  best  of  it. 

Thus,  whether  she  liked  it.  or  not,  she  had 
to  endure  his  visits,  and  somehow  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones  managed  to  make  them  tolerably  fre- 
quent ;  perpetually  coming  up  to  the  Hall 
with  small  bits  of  local  information  which 
♦*he  thought  it  right  Mr.  Orantley  should 
know."  Laurence  suffered  him  to  prowl 
about  in  this  manner,  partly  because  he  was 
sometimes  useful,  and  partly  because  he  un- 
derstood the  secret  antagonism  going  on, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  see  his  wife  foiled  at 
her  own  game. 

If  the  bull-necked,  insolent  country  lawyer 
were  Annie's  sore  point,  the  settlements, 
and  a  loaif  which  Laurence  wanted  to  raise 
on  her  security,  were  his.  Annie  would  not 
do  him  this  service.  "  I  married  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  Hall,  not  to  be  a  beggar,"  she 
used  to  sav ;  "  so  you  need  not  ask,  for  I 
never  will." 

As  yet,  Laurence  had  not  got  much  good 
out  of  his  marriage.  True,  there  was  the 
will,  drawn  up  in  his  favor  and  leaving  him 
absolute  possession  after  death,  which,  with 
much  trouble  and  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
Laurence  had  induced  her  to  si^  But  he 
had  no  great  satisfaction  in  this,  for  when- 
ever he  vexed  Annie, — and  she  was  always 
being  vexed, — she  threatened  to  revoke  it, 
and  "  leave  him  the  ruined  spendthrift  she  I 
found  him."  In  short,  she  led  him  a  sad' 
life  about  this  same  will ;  and,  indeed,  about 
every  thing  else ;  and  made  the  sin  of  his 
mercenary  marriage  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment \iith  it,  ana  that  speedily.  And  all 
this  time  she  kept,  carefully  locked  up  in  a 
secret  drawer,  another  and  a  later  will,  duly 
signed  and  attested,  which  left  all  she  had, 
to  a  certain  Mrs.  Jane  Gilbert,  of  Eagley,  in 
another  county,  "  in  reparation  of  the  wrong 
done  her."  So  Annie  had  immense  satisfac- 
tion in  her  dealings  with  her  husband,  whom 
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she  annoyed  by  an  q>pearanee,  and  deceived 
by  a  leahty. 

She  had  had  this  second  and  secret  will 
drawn  up  immediatelv  on  her  signing  the 
first ;  and  when  she  nad  become  perfectly 
aware  why  she  had  been  married.  For  Lau- 
rence, though  generally  careless  and  good- 
natured  enough  with  her ;  respecting  her  for 
her  "good  mmily," — ^which  sense  of  good 
family  was  his  great  weakness— if  not  loving 
her  fear  her  person,  had  once  unfortunately 
lost  his  temper  and  common  sense,  and  had 
told'  her  in  clear,  sharp,  incisive  terms,  that 
he  had  never  loved  her ;  that  he  had  mar- 
ried her  solely  for  her  money;  that  he 
cursed  the  day  he  ever  met  her,  and  wished 
he  or  she  had  died  at  the  church  door. 
Annie  treasured  up  all  these  wild  words, 
carefully,  and  registered  a  vow  that  never, 
from  that  day,  should  a  farthing  of  her 
money  flow  into  the  Orantley  coffers,  and 
that,  come  i^hat  might,  she  would  be  re- 
venged. So  wretched  Laurence  was  no  bet- 
ter off  than  if  he  had  married  dear  May — 
loving,  beautiful  May — and  her  paltry  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  Would  that  I  had !  "  he  groaned  in  de- 
spair. "Would  that  I  had  dared  to  be 
brave  and  true— -to  face  my  position  and 
claim  May's  happy  love  1 " 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Laurence  had  been  married  nearly  a  year ; 
and  it  had  been  a  year  of  immitigated  mis- 
ery to  him.  Every  day  added  to  the  aliena- 
tion, and  every  day  developed  some  new  un- 
loveliness  in  Annie.  There  was  no  pretence, 
now,  of  even  good-will  between  them,  and 
Laurence  had  alreadv  begun  to  speculate  on 
the  best  manner  of  their  separation.  Annie 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  temper :  he, 
none  to  conceal  his  disgust ;  she  distinctly 
declined  to  help  him  in  ms  embarrassments : 
he,  as  distinctly  told  her  that  this  was  his 
only  reason  for  marrying  her,  and  that,  if  it 
failed,  she  was  nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 
So  things  went  very  badly  at  Orantley  HaU, 
and  only  wrath  and  enmity  reigned  between 
the  miserable  pair. 

One  day,  a  cold,  wretched  winter's  day, 
when  the  snow  came  down  in  angry  gusts, 
and  the  wind  howled  heavily  through  the  leaf- 
less trees,  Annie  sat  by  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  torpid  creatures  in  her  aquarium. 
Laurence,  flushed  and  agitated,  looked  wist- 
fully over  the  wide  acres,  held  now  by  pre- 
carious bonds,  but  which  were  so  dear  to  the 
Eroud  heart  of  this  Last  of  the  Orantleys,  as 
e  was  fond  of  calling  himself.  He  was  hard 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  and  he  had  been 
again  urgmg  the  matter  of  the  loan ;  but  im- 
patiently, trying  to  get  by  force  what  he 
could  not  obtain  by  gentleness,  and  unwisely 
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reiterating  Ma  insulting  reasons  for  ever  hav- 
ing connected  himself  with  her.  Annie,  quite 
silent,  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him ; 
she  was  intent  on  pok^g  the  actiniee  and  ho- 
lothuria  with  a  long  glass  tuhe. 

At  last,  she  did  look  up,  and  her  eyes  fell 

*  upon  the  distant  figure  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jones, 

galloping  up  the  drive.    Mr.  Jones  was,  by 

original  design  of  nature,  a  horse-jockey,  and 

prided  himself  on  his  thorough-bred  mare. 

"  Mr.  Clarke  Jones  comes  here  much  too 
often,"  said  Annie,  abruptly  interruptii^g  her 
husband  in  the  middle  oi  one  of  his  speeches. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  choose  my  own  men  of 
business." 

"  I  suppose  you  may ;  but  he  comes  here 
much  too  often." 

"Why  don't  you  turn  him  out,  thenP" 
said  Laurence,  with  a  laugh — ^not  at  all  a 
pleasant  one.  "  You  have  contrived  to  turn 
out  every  one  you  did  not  Uke." 

"  Not  every  one,"  said  Annie,  imperturba- 
bly ;  "  not  Mr.  Jones." 

"  No !  he  is  too  tough  for  you ! "  sneered 
Laurence,  leaving  the  room  just  as  the  lawyer 
galloped  up  to  the  door. 

"  A  damp  visitor,  sir ! "  said  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones,  facetiously,  stamping  on  the  hall  mat, 
and  shaking  the  snow  in  heavy  folds  from 
his  shaggy  coat. 

Laurence  smiled  ^aciously,  even  going 
the  length  of  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
He  had  no  love  for  the  man,  but  encouraged 
him,  as  a  kind  of  animated  tourniquet  or 
thumb-screw,  to  make  his  wife  wince  a  little. 
Such  creatures  are  sometimes  convenient  in 
a  household  of  wrath. 

"  Could  I  speak  with  you  alone,  sir ! "  said 
Mr.  Clarke  Jones,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Certainly  j  come  into  the  library,  Jones," 
said  Laurence.  "  Here,  Baker !  take  Mr. 
Jones*  coat,  and  bring  up  the  brandy."  He 
knew  the  man,  and  intended  to  press  him 
for  a  loan.  Jones  had  money,  and  was  not 
close-fisted. 

Baker  opened  a  small  spirit  case,  brought 
hot  water,  set  glasses,  stirred  the  fire,  then 
vanished.  Mr.  Jones  mixed,  without  further 
invitation,  a  remarkably  stiflf  tumbler  of 
grog,  and  drank  half  of  it  at  a  draught  scald- 
ing hot. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  and  what  is  it?  "  said 
Laurence,  when  he  had  finished.  "  A  poacher 
caught,  or  a  coal-mine  discovered?  You 
have  always  an  eye  to  my  interests  " — ^with 
a  slight  sneer — "  and  I  expect  some  day  will 
make  my  fortune— or  your  own  out  of  mine." 

"  He !  he!  he !  very  good!"  laughed  Mr. 
Jones,  boisterously ;  "  more  likely  yours  than 
mine !  A  very  little  would  do  for  me,  while 
gentlemen  like  you  take  a  deal  to  keep  you 
up!    He!he!he!" 


"  But  your  business,  to-day  P  "  said  Lao- 
rcince. 

"  You  are  ^uite  sure  we  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted P"  said  Mr.  Jones,  looking  round. 
It  was  a  nervous  matter  that  he  had  under- 
taken, and  even  he,  as  he  expressed  it  after- 
wards, boggled  at  it. 

"  Literrupted  P  "  said  Laurence,  disdain- 
fully.   "  By  whom  P  " 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Grantley  mi^t 
come  in,  you  know,"  said  Jones,  with  a  leer, 
and  finished  his  tumbler. 

"  This  is  not  the  business,"  said  Laur^ioe. 
He  would  have  Uked  to  kick  the  fellow,  but 
is  it  wise  to  kick  your  goose  when  you  are 
going  to  whistle  to  it  to  lay  golden  eggs  ? 

"  Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  raSier  a 
delicate  subject  to  touch  on,"  said  Mr.  Jonea, 
suddenly.  "It  is  about  Mrs.  Laurence 
Grantley  herself." 

"  Well,  Jones,  and  what  about  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence Grantley  P  " 

Jones  thought  for  a  moment,  rubbing  his 
rough  chin  very  hard. 

"  Who  was  she,  sir,  if  I  may  make  bold  to 
askP" 

"  Don't  you  know  P  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Sibson,  of  the  Gran^ 
member  for  the  county,"  said  Laurence,  with 
an  air  of  profound  indifierence.  "  A  good 
old  family ;  and  I  understand  the  value  of 
race  almost  as  well  as  you  understand  the 
pedigree  of  a  horse." 
"  And  her  mother  P" 

"  Oh !  her  mother  was  better  still ;  one  of 
the  Lascelles  people.  She  died  at  the  birth 
of  her  daughter,  in  Italy." 

"  Died  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in 
Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  Lascelles  people,'^ 
repeated  Mr.  Jones,  still  musingly.  He  took 
I  his  red,  coarse  under-lip  between  his  finger 
'  and  thumb,  and  rubbea  it  up  like  a  school- 
I  boy's  "  cherry."  "  Pray,  sir,  did  Mrs.  Grant- 
I  ley  tell  you  all  this  herself?  " 

"  Who    else    could  P "     said   Laurence, 
'  shortly,  not  quite  liking  the  conversation. 
!     "  It  is  important  to  know  if  Mrs.  Laurence 
Grantley  herself  told  you  all  this,"  persisted 
!  the  lawyer. 

*  *  You  are  subjecting  me  to  rather  a  strange 
I  examination,"  said  Laurence,  with  a  glance 
that  boded  no  good. 

I     "  Sir,  sir,  I  have  a  grave  matter  in  hand 

— one  affecting  your  whole  life,  your  name, 

I  your  position,  every  thing  you  hold  dearest," 

said  Mr.  Jones.    "Trust  me  for  one  short 

moment.     I  have  your  interest  at  hearts 

I  upon  my  soul  I  have  !    Yet  I  must  try  my 

f round  before  I  give  m^jself  up,  else,  yoa 
now,  where  am  1 P  "  said  Mr.  Jones,  pa- 
'  thetically. 
I     Laurence   laughed.    "Well,    well!  fire 
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away,  Jones,"  he  said,  with  sudden  familiar- 
ity ;  for  Laurence,  with  all  his  irritable  tem- 
per, had  a  keen  sense  of  the^  ludicrous. 
"  Go  on  with  your  examination  in  chief.  I 
will  answer."  He  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets,  humming  an  air  of  La  Gazza  Ladra. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you !  That  is  like 
the  gentleman  you  are.  Has,  then,  Mrs. 
Laurence  given  you  any  other  particulars  of 
her  mother  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jones,  resuming  his 
old  attitude. 

"  She  has  spoken  of  her  sometimes,  of 
course.  I  forget  what,  now.  It  was  not  a 
Tery  lively  subject  at  any  time." 

<*  But  sne  has  said  that  her  mother  died  at 
her  birth,  absolutely  P  " 

♦*  Of  course  she  did.    I  told  you  so  before. " 

"  Mr.  Grantley,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley  has 
told  you  what  is  not  true,  and  what  she 
knows  is  not  true.  Her  mother  is  alive  at 
this  hour,  and  is  not  a  Lascelles." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Laurence,  springing  up, 
and  turning  very  pale.  "  Yet  how  does  this 
affect  me — what  do  I  care?"  he  added,  a 
moment  after,  indifferently. 

"  You  have  been  very  grossly  deceived — 
grossly ;  but  I  have  written  what  I  would 
rather  not  tell."  pe  handed  over  a  paper 
with  the  broad  margin,  in  cruel  handwriting 
of  the  legal  kind.  Laurence  opened  the 
sheet,  and  read  it.  He  read  it  quietly  to 
the  end  without  comment ;  but,  at  each  par- 
agraph, his  face  became  paler  and  harder ; 
then,  folding  it  up,  he  flung  himself  forward 
with  a  laugh — a  laugh  that  sounded  ghastly, 
with  that  lace  rigid  and  white  as  if  cut  out 
of  stone. 

"  What  I  have  told  you,"  said  the  lawyer, 
after  a  pause,  "  is  as  true  as  ffospel ;  only 
too  true.  Do  you  think  that  a  dying  woman 
would  tell  such  a  gratuitous  lie?  Would 
she  peril  her  soul — her  soiil,  sir,  mind  that  I 
— ^for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  mystification? 
There  are  certain  things  which  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  impossible  to  human  nature,  even 
to  human  nature  in  the  justice  room,  and 
that  this  statement  could  be  a  lie,  is  one  of 
them.  Look  at  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  light 
Take  it  as  I  meant  it  to  be,  a  tremendous 
power  in  your  own  hands,  with  which  you 
may  do  any  thing.  The  field  is  yours,  and 
you  may  win  the  race  in  a  canter.  I  know 
that  you  have  been  disappointed  in  your 
lady's  not  coming  forward  to  help  you  a  lit- 
tle more  generously  i  but  now  you  have  a 
pressure,— pounds  to  the  s(juare  inch,  sir, — 
and  can  make  her  do  what  is  right,  sir." 

"  You  have  taken  a  ffreat  deal  of  trouble 
about  me,  Jones,"  said  Laurence,  huskily ; 
jet  with  the  sneer,  very  well  concealed, 
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habitual  to  him  when  speaking  to  Garke 
Jones. 

"  Why,  you  see,  you  have  always  been 
kind  and  civil  to  me  $  and  when  this  thing 
came  quite  accidentally  in  my  way — I  am  an 
Eagley  man,  you  know — ^I  said  to  myself, 
*  Jones,  here  is  now  an  opportunity  of  doing 
young  Mr.  Grantley  a  good  turn.  He  has 
done  you  many  a  one,  and  now's  your  time.* 
By  Jove,  sir,  I  was  proud  to  do  it.  It  was 
what  they  call  a  labor  of  love  to  hunt  up  that 
evidence  and  put  it  in  your  hands  gratis; 
and  I  say  again,  I  was  proud  to  dp  it,  sir  ?  " 

**  But,  Jones,  my  ^ood  fellow,  I  cannot 
take  all  this  as  serious,"  said  Laurence. 
<*How  easily  such  things  are  got  up!  A 
threat  for  money,  political  spite,  old  family 
feuds,  and  a  story  like  this,  takes  no  more 
time  to  build  than  a  house  of  cards." 

**  Try  it,"  said  Jones,  bringing  his  hand 
down  heavily  on  the  table,  "  try  it !  What 
good  are  they  if  they  are  not  true  ?  Where's 
your  hold?  Where's  your  trump  card? 
You  are  nowhere  if  I  have  brought  you  only 
a  mare's-nest.  I  had  better  by  far  have 
stayed  at  home  and  attended  to  my  clients  ?  " 

"  Oh !  they  are  all  the  better  for  your  ab- 
sence, Mr.  Jones,"  said  Laurence,  tryins  to 
assume  that  debonair  insolence  of  his  which 
sometimes  succeeded  well,  but  which  now 
utterly  failed. 

"  very  likely,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  com- 
posedly ;  "  but  I  only  say  again,  try  it ;  just 
whisper  the  name  in  your  sleep,  maybe,  or 
when  you  will— just  say  in  her  ear,  *My 
dear,  md  you  ever  know  Jane  Gilbert,  of 
Eagley  ? '  and  then  see  if  it  is  true  or  not 
true." 

"Tricked!  tricked!  every  way!"  mut- 
tered Laurence,  clenching  his  fist  upon  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  she  was  an  as- 
tute young  lady  j  knew  her  best  cards,  and 
played  'em  boldly." 

"  One  word  more,  Jones :  true  or  false — 
and  remember,  I  do  not  accept  it  as  absolute 
fact"  (Mr.  Jones  smiled  blandly),  "  you  will 
be  silent,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Sir !  "  said  the  bull-necked  lawyer,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling.  "  On  my  life ! "  And 
he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

"The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  in  at 
last,"  said  he,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off,  looking  up  to  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  liftii^  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  who  stni  watched  her  creatures  in  the 
aquarium. 

Laurence  sat  in  the  library  till  the  dinner- 
bell  rang,  lost  in  thought,  but  preparing  for 
decisive  action.  He  felt  that  a  nome  life 
together  was  now  impossible,  and  what  he 
]m  to  determine  was  the  manner  of  the  sep* 
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aration.  Before  he  came  in  to  dinner,  his 
course  was  decided,  and  his  plans  laid. 
Annie  noticed  that  he  was  very  pale,  and 
even  more  silent  than  usual ;  that  his  eyes 
never  hy  chance  once  met  hers ;  and  that  he 
had  a  fixed  and  stony  manner.  But  Annie 
was  not  impressionafcle,  and  cared  nothing 
for  what  people  thought  or  felt,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  worry  her. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  You  look  ill,  Annie,"  said  her  hushand, 
at  breakfast  the  next  day,  looking,  not  di- 
rectly at  her,  but  just  past  her  poie,  lustre- 
less hair. 

<*  Nonsense,  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Annie, 
ungraciouslv.  She  took  a  pride  in  beins 
doubly  surly  whenever  Laurence  seemed 
disposed  to  be  kindly,  and  liked  to  vex  him 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  lose  his  tem- 
per. This  is  a  treat  sometimes,  to  cold  na- 
tures. 

"  I  should  wish  you  to  see  a  doctor, 
though,"  said  Laurence,  in  the  same  wooden 
manner. 

"  Don't  pretend  to  make  a  fuss  about  me. 
I  am  well  enough." 

"  You  are  not  well,  Annie." 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  ill  ?  and  has  that 
wish  fatnered  your  thought  P  "  Annie  asked, 
coldly.  *'  Give  me  the  toast,  and  leave  me 
alone.    I  am  well  enough." 

"  Yet  I  must  have  my  own  way  in  this ;  I 
must  have  you  see  Dr.  Downs." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him."  She  lifted 
her  dull  eyes.  **  You  are  wonderfUUy  anx- 
ious about  me  to-day,  Laurence." 

"  That  was  one  of  your  ungracious 
speeches,"  said  Laurence,  smoothly,  while  a 
look  of  bitterest  hatred  flashed  Hke  fire  over 
his  face. 

"Truth  is  generally  ungracious,"  said 
Annie ;  "  and  I  am  not  easily  taken  in." 

Laurence  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He 
felt  it  dangerous  to  stay  there  longer.  Her 
defiant  insolence  seemed  almost  to  court  her 
own  destruction. 

"  It  must  end !  it  must  end ! "  he  said, 
aloud.    "  God  help  her ! " 

There  was  a  danger  lying  before  them 
both,  which  made  Laurence  feel  like  a  fiend  j 
but  what  he  was  now  planning,  though  a 
cruel,  was  at  least  a  safe,  alternative.  Safe 
in  every  way :  safe  fbr  honor's  sake ;  safe  for 
her  lifb ;  safe  for  him ;  cruel,  yes,  find  hard 
and  bitter  to  be  borne ;  but,  aftef  all,  was 
there  not  perhaps  a  reason?  Was  it  all 
only  eitpediency,  or  Was  there  not  necessity? 

Unable  to  remain  longer  in  the  house, 

imrence  took  his  dog  and  gun,  and  wan- 

sred  up  to  Black  Tarn,  the  bleak  desolate- 

iss  of  which  harmonized  only  too  well  with 


his  present  filings.  Scarcely  knowing  what 
he  aid  or  where  he  was,  he  passed  the  whole 
day  upon  those  barren  crags  in  a  state  of 
confused  and  stormy  tumult,  where  was 
neither  perception  nor  arrangement,  but 
only  fierce  pain  of  burning  hatred.  But  the 
evening  came,  and  he  must  return  to  the 
home  which  was  worse  than  a  grave  to  him, 
and  to  the  chains  which  ate  into  his  bouL 
The  wrong  that  he  had  done  was  bearing 
bitter  fruit. 

In  the  lane,  face  to  face,  and  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escape,  he  suddenly 
saw  May  Sefton  and  her  mother.  It  was 
the  first  time  they  had  met  since  his  mar- 
riage ;  for  May  had  been  often  from  homct 
and  Laurence  had  purposely  avoided  her. 
But  now  he  went  up  to  her,  held  out  his 
hand  as  in  olden  times,  shook  hers  warmly, 
spoke  to  her  with  a  thick  breath  and  a 
searching  eve,  and  with  a  face  so  troubled 
that  even  May,  unsuspicious  as  she  was,  no- 
ticed it,  and  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  disturb  him.  Mrs.  Sefton  saw  nothing. 
She  only  said  carelessly  as  they  parted, 
"  Mr.  Grantley  was  very  cordial  to-day,  but 
did  not  look  well." 

May  said  she  thought  him  looking  iU  too, 
but  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  him  at  ali, 
and  wished  that  Mrs.  Laurence  was  a  more 
cordial  woman,  for  Mr.  Laurence  Grantley 
was  the  most  delightful  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. May  would  have  become  much 
more  eloquent  on  the  subject,  but  something 
checked  her,  and  she  did  not  care  to  renew 
the  conversation. 

Laurence  turned  back  into  the  woods  the 
instant  he  left  them ;  and  it  was  long  past 
nightfall  when  he  returned  to  the  Hall,  late 
for  dinner. 

After  dinner,  looking  round  moodily  for 
some  object  to  speak  about,  an^  break  a 
deadly  silence,  he  noticed,  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  a  beautifbl  spray  of  holly,  thi^L 
with  crimson  berries,  clustering  like  drops 
of  blood  about  the  stem.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  him. 

"  A  fine  branch,"  he  said,  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steaduy  on  his 
wife  J  "  but  the  finest  holly  I  ever  saw,  waa 
once  at  Eagley,  a  small  village,  at  the  house 
of  a  pool'  woman  there;  what  was  her 
name ? "—musingly.  "Oh!  Jane  Gilbert! 
I  remember  the  circumstance  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday :  the  cold,  bleak  December 
day,  the  holly  bough  with  its  blood-red  ber- 
ries, and  the  fair-haired  peasant  woman, 
with  <  Jane  Gilbert '  on  the  little  sign  above 
her  door." 

A  deadly  slate-colored  pallor  on  Annie's 
&ce,  a  sli^t  quiver  of  the  loose-hanging 
under  lip,  and  the  cold  hand  passed  slowty 
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orer  Her  hair,  were  all  the  signs  she  ffave 
that  the  name  had  touched  her.  But  Lau- 
rence noted  them  alL 

"  I  don't  like  hoUy,"  she  said,  flinging  the 
branch  into  the  fire. 

"No?    WhjristhatP" 

Annie  kept  silent,  and  looked  obtuse. 

He  went  on:  '*£agley  is  a  place  well 
worth  seeing ;  you  ought  to  go  tnere  some 
day,  and  see  Mrs.  Gilbert's  holly  bush." 

Annie's  face  was  livid.  "  You  seem  mad 
about  Mrs.  Jane  Gilbert ! "  she  said,  and 
tamed  her  back  rudely. 

'*  Your  chameleon  and  yourself  are,  I  see, 
in  your  usual  sympathy,"  continued  Lau- 
rence, who  seemed  bent  on  talking.  **  You 
are  ghastly,  and  your  chameleon  looks  dy- 
ing. Shall  Dr.  Downs  prescribe  for  you 
both?" 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  have  Dr.  Downs,"  said 
Annie,  stolidly. 

"  I  think  you  will,"  said  Laurence. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  Eagley  and  Jane 
Gilbert?  "  thought  Annie,  as  she  sat  motion- 
less at  her  touette  that  night  "  Clarke 
Jones  was  here  a  long  time  the  other  day, 
and  Clarke  Jones  is  an  Eagley  man.  But 
he  could  not  have  known.  Nurse  Brown 
would  never  have  betrayed  me,  and  she  is 
dead,  they  say:  if  she  is,  no  one  living 
knows  but  myself,  and  no  one  living  knows 
that  /  know  it.  She  believes  that  I  died. 
Yet,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Why  this  change 
of  manner?  Why  this  persistence  about 
the  doctor  ?  So  unlike  him,  too !  Well !  let 
the  worst  come.    I  will  face  it  out." 

Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  next  day 
Dr.  Downs  called  at  the  Hall ;  a  man  full  of 
pleasant  gossip  and  scientific  news ;  a  shrewd, 
Dlandly  talkative  man,  who  told  every  thing 
he  knew,  and  who  knew  every  thing  to  tell ; 
invaluable  as  a  circulating  medium  of  talk — 
as  a  kind  of  peripatetic  news-letter. 

*'  You  will  not  find  much  apparently  amiss 
with  Mrs.  Grantley,"  said  Laurence,  very 
anxiously ;  **  but,  my  dear  doctor,  though  no 
physiologist,  even  I  can  see  the  necessity  of 
some  immediate  treatment.  She  is  very 
strange  at  times ;  has  odd  fancies,  odd  dis- 
likes; her  feelings  become  perverted,  her 
afiections  turn  to  wild  and  causeless  enmi- 
ties; she  is  full  of  monstrous  suspicions. 
In  a  word,  her  mind  is  unsettled.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  her." 

'*  Bless  m]^  soul,  Mr.  Grantley !  I  thought 
I  was  on  ouite  a  different  errand,"  said  Dr. 
Downs,  taken  by  surprise.  **Dear,  dear! 
Poor  young  lady !  Ah !  I  always  said  it — 
scrofula,  unmistakable  scrofula.  Never  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Grantley,  in  that,  however  it  may 
show  itself.  But,  come!  We  must  hope 
and  work  for  the  best,  befbre  we  despair. 
A  little  change  of  air  and  change  of  scene 
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may  do  all  the  good  in  the  world.  It  some- 
times checks  a  budding  manifestation  en* 
tirely." 

"  You  think  it  might  save  my  wife  ?  " 
"  I  hope  so ;  but  I  should  hardly  like  giv- 
ing an  opinion  before  seeing  her,  you  know. 
May  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  come  with  me :  she  is  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Annie ! "  he  said,  as  they  entered  the 
room,  "  Dr.  Downs  has  called  to  see  you." 

"  Dr.  Downs  mipht  have  been  spared  the 
trouble,"  said  Anme,  sullenly,  not  rising  or 
taking  the  smallest  notice  of  the  physician. 
'*  I  am  quite  weU,  and  you  know  that  I  am, 
Laurence." 

"  Well !  we  don't  think  there  is  any  thing 
ve-ry  much  the  matter,"  said  Dr.  Downs,  in 
a  smooth,  conciliatory,  but  highly  aggravat- 
ing manner.  **  A  little  so-so,  perhaps,  but 
nothing  more.  But  let  me  feel  your  pulse 
— come,  my  dear  lady,  let  me  do  that." 

"There  is  no  occasion,"  growled  Annie, 
foldii  g  her  hands  tightly  over  her  knee. 

"  Mrs.  Grantley  seems  quite  afraid  of  me," 
laughed  Dr.  Downs  to  Laurence,  cheerily, 
but  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  child.  This 
did  not  improve  Annie's  temper.  "  My  dear 
madam,"  he  continued,  coaxingly,  "I  am 
not  going  to  be  offensive,  or,  I  hope,  very 
disagreeaole ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  you  need  a  little  attention.  What  pos- 
sible objection  can  there  be  to  an  old  man 
like  me  just  looking  in  every  now  and  then 
upon  you,  and  keeping  you  straight  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of  poison- 
ings me  under  pretence  of  nursing  me  ? " 
said  Annie,  impassively,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"The  old  thing,"  whispered  the  doctor; 
"  an  almost  infallible  sign — suspicion  of  their 
best  friends— causeless,  wild,  rampant  sus- 
picion !    Dear,  dear !    This  looks  serious." 

"  My  dear  Annie,"  said  Laurence,  sooth- 
ingly, "  how  can  you  talk  so  wildly  ?  Be 
advised ;  suffer  Dr.  Downs  to  prescribe  for 
you,  and  every  thing  will  come  right.  It  is 
only  your  gjood  that  I  am  anxious  for." 

"  There  is  some  plot  here,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  the  victim,"  said  Annie,  ris- 
ing, and  speaking  iust  as  usual,  without 
haste  or  emphasis ;  ner  words  dripping  over 
her  lips  as  if  she  had  not  energy  enough 
even  to  enunciate  them.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  dull,  stupid  kind  of  rancor  on 
her  husband ;  but  a  merely  animal  mncor, 
instinctive  rather  than  intelligent  "Dr. 
Downs  may  go.  I  am  not  ill.  I  don't  want 
his  medicines,  and  I  shall  not  take  them  if 
he  sends  them.  If  you  want  to  murder  me, 
Laurence,  you  must  do  it  with  less  prepara- 
tion ;  for  I  know  that  this  is  what  you  are 
aiming  at,  only  you  are  a  coward,  and  are 
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afraid  to  bring  it  about."  She  rang  the  bell. 
**  Baker,  show  Dr.  Downs  out,"  she  said,  in 
her  stolid  way. 

"Not  yet,  Baker,  not  yet!"  cried  Lau- 
rence, Guite  amiably,  as  if  his  wife  had  sim- 
ply maae  a  mistake ;  for  Laurence  was  care- 
nil  of  appearances  always,  and  especially 
anxious  for  a  favorable  verdict  from  his 
household  now.  "  Come,  doctor,"  taking  his 
arm,  "come  into  the  library  with  me.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Well?"  he  asked, 
anxiously,  as  they  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah ! "  sighea  Dr.  Downs,  shaldng  his 
head,  "  a  dreadful  thing,  ^  it  should  be  true, 
Mr.  Grantley !  But  I  can  scarcely  decide 
on  one  visit,  you  know.  I  will  come  again 
in  a  day  or  two — ^better  not  immediately, 
else  it  might  excite  her — ^but  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  I  will  imdertake  the  case  thor- 
oughly." 

"But  do  you  think  the  brain  is  threat- 
ened, doctor  ?  " 

"  Threatened  ?  Yes,  indeed  I  fear  so ; 
but  certainly  not  distinctly  diseased — at  least 
notyet." 

He  did  come  again,  many  times ;  and  at 
every  visit  Annie  was  more  sullen  and  more 
strange ;  ruder  in  her  manners,  more  incau- 
tious in  her  language ;  fuller  of  wild  accu- 
sations and  stupid  suspicions  j  till  Dr.  Downs 
—not  a  very  acute  man  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  one  who  generally  asked  the  friends  of 
his  patient  what  ailed  them — ^took  his  im- 
pression as  Laurence  had  indicated,  and 
fave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  decidedly, 
ut  not  dangerously,  insane. 

"  Yet  decidedly  ?  "  said  Laurence. 

"  Mr.  Grantley,  after  careful  and  dispas- 
sionate study,  I  feel  myself  competent  to 
pronounce  the  word :  decidedly." 

Laurence  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  to  con- 
ceal the  guilty  joy  that  burst  over  it. 

"  And  what  must  I  do  with  her,  doctor  P  " 
he  then  said.  "  Ought  I  not  to  put  her  un- 
der proper  care  P  I  scarcely  like  the  awful 
responsibility  of  keeping  her  here." 

"  Why  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  origi- 
nates in  scrofula,  general  management  is  a 
great  thing.  Nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  so- 
ciety, change  of  air ;  perhaps  total  change 
of  place,  such  as  foreign  travel  and  the 
like  J  the  health  strictly  attended  to, — all 
these  are  admirable  correctives  to  strumous 
tendencies.  So,  before  sending  her  out  of 
your  own  hands,  which  may  be  a  painful  ne- 
cessity ^after  all,  try  home  measures :  try  a 
little  gayetV)  a  little  movement,  a  little  shak- 
ing up  ,*  a  ball,  for  instance ;  not  a  bad  no- 
tion, Mr.  Grantley ;  a  ball  might  be  very 
advantageous  to  her  at  the  present  crisis. 
She  wants  rousing,  my  dear  sir ;  half  these 
cases  become  chi^nic  for  want  of  rousing. 
If  I  see  no  improvement  after  this,  then. 


Mr.  Grantley,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to 
recommend  restraint." 

The  doctor  spent  that  day  and  part  of  the 
next  in  running  about  the  neighborhood,  tell- 
ing every  one  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley, 
poor  thing,  was  decidedly  queer;  and  that 
Mr.  Laurence  Grantley  was  the  best  husband 
in  the  world,  and  fairly  broken  down  with 
affliction. 

CHAPTEB  VL 

Afteb  a  long  struggle  Laurence  had  his 
own  way.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the 
old  Hall,  and  every  one  was  to  be  invited ; 
even  May  Sefton,  whom  yet  Laurence 
dreaded  to  see  under  his  own  roof,  and  even 
Clarke  Jones,  the  vulgar  lawyer — his  first 
invitation  to  the  house.  Laurence  under- 
took to  frame  the  list  of  guests,  indifferent 
whether  Annie  liked  them  or  not.  Hitherto 
her  supremacy  had  been  unquestioned,  but 
now  she  found  herself  on  the  losing  side. 

Annie  resolved  that  the  ball  should  be  the 
first  and  the  last  She  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  come  a  second  time. 
Accordingly,  she  behaved  with  so  bad  a 
grace ;  showed  her  temper  so  unequivocally  j 
was  so  rude,  so  bitter,  so  full  of  undisguis<Mi 
antagonism  to  her  husband ;  her  arrange- 
ments were  so  insufficient,  and  her  conduct 
so  extraordinary,  that  people  congregated  ia 
wondering  groups  about  the  room :  the  initi- 
ated explaining  to  the  outsiders  that  Mrs. 
Grantley  junior  was  crazy,  and  not  responsi- 
ble for  her  actions,  and  that  Dr.  Downs  bad 
ordered  the  ball  to  do  her  good,  and  rouse 
her.  Dr.  Downs,  who  for  the  most  part, 
established  himselT  as  a  kind  of  paternal 
keeper  near  her,  and  never  minded  her  inso- 
lence, but  provoked  it  by  his  aggravating 
tone  of  bland  patronage,  sometimes  left  his 
post  to  whisper  confidentially  to  his  friends 
that,  poor  thing,  she  was  worse  this  evening 
than  ever,  and  that  Mr.  Grantley  was  much 
to  be  pitied. 

So  he  was ;  and  indeed  he  might  have  gone 
mad  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  thought 
which  possessed  him,  and  the  hope  it  gave  of 
a  speedy  freedom.  For  surely  public  opin- 
ion would  support  him  now ;  and  would  not 
all  the  world  say,  after  what  they  saw  this 
evening,  that  an  asylum  was  the  only  sure 
place  for  his  wife  ? 

The  report  of  Annie's  strange  alienation 
of  mind  reached  May  Sefton ;  near  to  whom 
was  standing  Mr.  Clarke  Jones.  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones  had  managed  to  be  standing  pretty 
often  near  to  May  Sefton  this  evening,  and 
Laurence,  whose  eyes  were  seldom  far  fi-om 
her,  soon  grew  darkly  conscious  that  the  vul- 
gar country  lawyer  was  presuming  to  admire 
her,  and  daring  to  show  his  admiration ;  an 
insolence,  by  the  by,  he  would  never  hare 
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been  guilty  of,  but  for  the  lift  Mr.  Grantley*8 
great  patronage  of  him  had  given  him  in  so- 
taety. 

"  How  very  shocking ! "  said  May,  a  little 
blanching.  "  How  terrible  for  poor  Mr. 
Grantley !  how  I  feel  for  him  I "  And  eyes 
full  of  gentle  pity  turned  tenderly  upon  him. 

"  He  has  one  consolation,''  said  Jones,  in 
a  thick  Yoice :  "  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
prettiest  young  lady  in  the  county." 

"  Sir ! "  said  May,  turning  on  him  a  look 
of  in^lable  disdain.  May  had  no  affectation, 
and  never  pretended  that  she  did  not  imder- 
stand  a  compliment. 

**  No  ofifence,  miss,  I  hope.  I  only  spoke  as 
I  felt,  and  honest  hearts  have  free  tongues," 
said  Jones,  coloring. 

Pretty  May  turned  the  tip  of  her  round, 
white  shoulder ;  and  just  then  Laurence,  who 
had  seen  and  divined  het  glance,  came  up  to 
her  hurriedly  and  asked  ner  to  waltz  with 
him. 

"  Bless  you,  dear  Miss  Sefton  ! "  he  mur- 
mured—" God  bless  you  for  your  sympathy 
to  a  broken-hearted  man ! " 

May  meant  no  evil.  She  thought  only 
to  be  kind ;  but  she  was  impulsive  and  full  of 
passionate  feeling ;  and  the  blessing  touched 
ner  inmost  soul.  'She  looked  up  into  Lau- 
rence Grantley's  face,  and  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  Then  she  said,  in  a  sisterly,  gentle 
voice :  "  Poor  Mr.  Grantley!  I  do  feel  for 
you !"  Laurence  started  and  pressed  her 
tenderly  to  him ;  his  face  paler  than  the  mar- 
ble bust  looking  serenely  down  from  its 
height;  then  he  whirled  her  rapidly  from  the 
waltz,  and  led  her  to  her  mother. 

"  Miss  Sefton  is  tired  of  me,"  he  said  with 
forced  gayety,  and  going  off  smiling ;  leav- 
ing May  bewildered  and  terribly  ashamed. 

"I  will  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Grantley," 
she  said,  after  a  moment.  "  Poor  Anme  ! 
she  wants  comforting  too." 

Accepting  the  arm  of  one  of  her  numer- 
ous cavaliers  always  ready  to  do  her  service, 
she  went  across  the  room  to  Annie,  who  sat 
alone,  not  speaking  to  any  one  but  those 
who  went  up  to  her,  and  then  shortly  and 
disagreeably ;  assuming  nothing  of  the  host- 
ess, and  paying  as  little  attention  to  the 
guests  as  to  the  arrangements.  She  had 
never  looked  worse  than  to-night ;  her  heavy 
face  had  never  worn  a  more  stolid,  more 
unamiable  expression  ;  ill  as  she'  always 
dressed,  to-night  she  was  execrably  attired 
in  a  pale  dull  grey,  the  color  of  her  skin, 
ifith  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  color  of  her 
hair.  May,  in  her  floating,  diaphanous  Toiyc 
of  blue  and  white,  looked  like  an  angel  by 
the  side  of  a  corpse. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  dance  with  Mr. 
Grantley  again,"  said  Annie,  not  looking  up, 
*'I  want  to  talk  to  you  instead/'  said 
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May,  smilinff.  "  It  is  long  since  we  had  a 
nice  long  talk,  and  you  have  never  told  me 
of  your  travels." 

^*  I  don't  want  to  talk,"  said  Annie ;  '*  and 
you  had  better  go  and  dance  with  Mr. 
Grantley." 

When  Annie  once  began  to  iterate  her 
sentences  it  was  lost  labor  to  attempt  to 
move  her.  It  was  her  favorite  form  of  ob- 
stinacy", and  her  obstinacy  was  of  iron.  So 
May  was  at  last  driven  away  by  a  shower  of 
hard,  cold  insolences  which  never  softened 
and  never  relaxe4- 

The  weary  evening  came  to  its  end ;  pro- 
nounced a  failure  ;  and.  every  one  went  away 
convinced  that  Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley  was 
mad,  and  might  do  any  thing — kill  her  bus-  . 
band,  kill  herself,  set  fire  to  the  house,  or 
do  something  shocking,  my  dears.  There 
ought  to  be  a  keeper  got,  said  the  gossips, 
confidentially. 

The  next  aay  was  dull,  gloomy,  miserable ; 
a  little  rain  fell  in  the  morning,  but,  towards 
noon  it  ceased,  though  the  clouds  hung 
hea^'y  and  low,  and  the  mist  wreaths  clung 
about  the  ravines  and  clefts.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  of  unutterable  gloom  and  sadness, 
when  the  earth  lies  like  dead,  and  the  heavy 
sky  sweeps  downward  like  a  pall ;  when  the 
whole  expression  of  nature  is  of  gloom  and 
sorrow ;  and  when  even  crimes  do  not  startle 
us  so  much  as  they  would  at  a  brighter  mo- 
ment Laurence  would  not  meet  ms  wife  to- 
day. He  breakfasted  early,  by  himself,  and, 
after  writing  several  letters  in  his  library 
(one  to  Dr.  Downs,  asking  him  to  appoint  a 
coUeague  and  sign  the  necessary  certificate 
for  his  wife's  admission  into  an  asylum),  he 
went  out,  again  taking  the  direction  of  Black 
Tarn,  his  favorite  place  of  refuge  when  sad 
or  sorrowful.  Deep  in  a  sunless  rift— where 
the  very  eagles  built  no  nests,  and  where  no 
trace  of  life  or  vegetation  was  to  be  seen, 
with  the  gray  crags  striking  sheer  and  sharp 
from  the  edge,  as  if  torn  asunder  by  some 
mighty  throb  which  had  rent  mountains  and 
destroyed  cities,  and  where  the  very  moun- 
tain sheep  could  find  no  footing — Black  Tarn 
lay  like  a  lake  of  the  dead,  or,  as  the  country 
people  believed  it  was,  like  the  mouth  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  All  sorts  of  fierce  tradilions 
and  mournful  talcs  lingered  about  the  spot. 
Murders  in  the  olden  time  of  lawlessness 
and  wrong ;  accidents  of  straying  feet ;  de- 
struction to  young  lovers  and  laughing  chil- 
dren ;  the  suicide  of  love,  despair,  and  puilt 
—all  such  sad  memories  hovered,  like  rest- 
less ghosts,  over  the  dark  pool.  Laurence 
sat  down  by  the  edge,  flinging  stones  into 
the  water  still  and  unrufiicd  at  the  base, 
thinking  with  stormy  passion  over  the  shame 
and  misery  of  his  present  life,  but  not  think- 
ing of  his  own  wrong-doing,  nor  remember- 
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ing  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  his  own 
despair. 

"  You  have  chosen  an  intellectual  occupa- 
tion," said  Annie's  voice,  falling  dull  and 
dead,  as  usual. 

Laurence  started  up.  "  Am  I  never  to  be 
free  of  you !  " 

"You  are  polite,  Laurence  the  gentle- 
man," sneered  Annie,  looking  at  him  with 
her  clayey,  impassible  face,  like  some  fright- 
ful mask  unearthed. 

"  The  woman  who  received  her  guests  as 
you  did  last  night  is  not  the  person  to  tax 
another  with  impoliteness,"  said  Laurence, 
angrily. 

"  I  was  about  as  good  as  my  company  and 
rather  better  than  my  husband,"  said  Annie, 
hanging  her  lip. 

"  Don't  dare  to  mention  yourself  in  the 
same  breath  with  me ! "  Laurence  cried, 
with  disdain. 

"  No  ?  Why  not  ?  Well ;  I  don't  think 
we  are  quite  on  an  equality  of  vice  either ! 
I  don't  make  an  intimate  mend  of  such  a 
man  as  Clarke  Jones.  /  don't  lay  plots  to 
make  you  out  mad,  and  get  you  taken  to  an 
asylum.  /  don't  carry  my  love  to  another, 
and  do  my  utmost  to  wreck  the  happiness  of 
a  life  for  vanity.  /  do  none  of  these  things, 
as  some  one  I  could  name  does?  "  And  sne 
flung  her  fingers  contemptuously  against  his 
check. 

"  No  ?  But  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do,'J 
said  Laurence,  grasping  her  by  the  arms  till 
she  winced  and  writhed :  "  you  make  vour 
life  an  incarnate  lie ;  you  creep  into  an  hon- 
orable family  by  a  lie ;  you  go  through  the 
world  with  falsehood  and  shame  written  on 
your  brow,  and  hide  your  degraded  origin  by 
perjury  and  fraud." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P "  said  Annie, 
struggling  to  free  her  wrists. 

**  I  mean  that  you  are  the  child  of  an  un- 
married ser^'ant  woman :  that  you  know  this, 
and  knew"  it  when  you  marrieame ;  that,  for 
fear  of  this  ever  being  known  to  others,  you 
have  left  your  mother  to  the  workhouse; 
and  that,  at  this  very  moment  when  we  both 
stand  here,  Jane  Gilbert,  your  mother,  is 
eating  the  pauper's  bread,  and  wearing  the 
pauper's  dress." 

"  Ah,  you  know  this ! "  said  Annie,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile ;  "  I  thought  you  did. 
And  if  I  did  all  this,  what  then  ?  It  was 
diamond  cut  diamond;  and  mine  was  the 
hardest.  Were  your  pride  and  advantage 
only  to  be  thought  of,  and  mine  set  aside  P 
Was  it  no  temptation  that  the  daughter  of 
a  pauper  should  be  the  wife  of  the  proudest 
man  of  his  county,  and  bear  a  name  which 
its^wner  thought  scarcely  good  enough  for  a 
princess  P  You  thought  you  got  birth  and 
money,  and  you  had  neither  j  I  knew  that  I 


got  birth  and  station,  and  my  bargain  wai 
the  best.  You  tried  to  outwit  me,  and  failed ; 
I  tried  to  outwit  you,  and  succeeded." 

"  Are  you  mad,  to  taunt  me  in  this  man- 
ner, and  in  this  place?"  whispered  Lau- 
rence, clasping  her  arms  still  more  firmly, 
while  a  terrible  expression  stole  over  his  face. 

**  No,  not  ^uite  mad  enough  for  your  pur- 
pose yet,"  said  Annie,  with  a  low,  insulting 
laugh.  "  Not  mad  enough  to  have  left  you 
my  money,  and  so  make  my  death  an  advan- 
tage to  you ;  when  you  go  home  you  shall 
know  who  is  my  real  heir,  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  will  understand  me  better;  not  mad 
enough  to  be  paraded  as  mad  before  the 
world,  to  be  goaded  and  provoked,  and  then 
locked  up  at  your  pleasure ;  not  mad  enough 
to  let  myself  be  made  the  footstool  of  your 
fortunes,  to  be  kicked  over  when  you  are 
tired  of  it ;  not  mad  enough  for  any  thine 
of  this,  Laurence  Orantley,  as  you  will  find 
to  your  cost !  I  am  the  natural  daughter  of 
a  pauper,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  and  you  are 
Mr.  Grantley  of  the  Hall.  I  turned  your 
mother  out  of  the  house ;  I  foiled  you  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last ;  and  I  have  not  done 
with  you  yet.  Hear  me  !  Attempt  to  lay  a 
finger  on  me,  and  all  the,  world  shall  know 
the  truth  as  you  know  it,  and  the  meanest 
wretch  in  this  place  shall  laugh  at  the  story 
of  the  birth  oi  Mr.  Grantley^  rich  wife,  and 
how  finely  he  got  taken  in  ! " 

What  had  passed  over  the  scene?  The 
leaden  sky  hung  low  and  black  as  before ; 
the  wild  birds  shrieked  as  they  flew  across 
the  vale,  as  they  had  shrieked  ten  minutes 
ago;  on  the  crags  a  few  stones  were  dis- 
lodged as  if  by  a  spuming  foot,  and  on  the 
Tarn  rushed  broaa  ripples,  circling  swiftly 
about  the  pooL  Laurence  stood  on  the  clifT 
above  the  Tarn  alone.  He  dared  not  stand 
there  long.  His  brain  swam,  and  he  turned 
wildly  away. 

Entering  the  little  wood  behind  the  crag» 
he  met  Mr.  Clarke  Jones. 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  said  Jones,  with  a 
singular  smile,  and  passed  on.  Generally 
he  used  to  stop  and  talk. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Grantley  had  disap- 
peared. The  country  was  searched  for  miles 
round,  but  not  a  trace  of  her  was  to  be  found. 
No  one  had  called  the  day  after  the  ball ) 
her  maid  had  dressed  her  for  a  walk,  and 
she  had  been  seen  to  leave  the  Hall  grounds 
by  the  small  side  gate ;  the  steward  had  met 
her  in  the  lane,  a  dozen  yards  from  the  gate ; 
from  this  point  even  conjecture  was  at  a  loss. 
The  aflair  ma/le  an  intense  sensation,  and 
.people  were  dreadfully  shocked  and  alarmed 
they  always  are  when  there  is  a<2iy  thing 
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mysterious.  Mach  sympathy  was  felt  for 
the  husband,  and  much  pity  was  expressed 
for  the  wife :  all  her  good  points  were  re- 
membered and  magnined,  and  all  her  bad 
forgotten.  A  veil  of  universal  charity  shad- 
owed the  Hall  from  basement  to  roof.  But 
still  the  mystery  remained  unsolved :  what 
had  become  of  her  P 

Laurence  kept  much  in  the  house,  was 
very  silent  and  moody  and  subdued,  and  the 
neighborhood  wondered  that  he  should  take 
bis  affliction  so  much  to  heart ;  for  however 
tra^cally  it  might  have  happened,  it  seemed 
unlike  Laurence  Grantley  to  fret  himself  ill 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  It  was  matter  of 
history  that  they  had  not  been  violently 
happy  in  their  union,  and  his  distress  seemed 
to  everyone  disproportioned  to  the  event 
The  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  rode 
daily  up  to  the  hall  to  offer  advice  and  svm- 
pathy,  but  no  plan  yet  proposed  had  resulted 
in  any  certainty;  the  body  had  not  been 
found,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  flight. 
It  was  a  desolate  state  of  things,  every  one 
agreed ;  and  the  most  terrible  certainty  would 
be  preferable  to  dragging  on  in  doubt  and 
suspense. 

•  One  day,  there  chanced  to  be  quite  a 
meeting  at  the*  Hall.  Dr.  Downs,  the 
clergyman,  and  one  or  two  more  gentlemen, 
had  congregated  there,  discussing  various 
plans  with  Laurence  as  to  what  had  better 
D6  done,  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard,  and  Clarke  Jones  galloped  up  to 
the  door. 

When  Laurence  heard  his  voice,  he  rose 
and  left  the  room  hastily.  The  doctor  re- 
marked how  ill  he  lookea,  as  he  went  out ; 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  notorious  for  his 
attachment  to  his  wife,  sighed,  "  Poor  fel- 
low !  *'  while  another,  who  was  as  notoriously 
ill-mated,  gave  a  short  laugh  as  he  said,  *^I 
should  not  have  thought  Grantley  would  have 
taken  his  wife's  deam  so  much  to  heart." 

Clarke  Jones  entered,  and  bowed  with 
clumsy  familiarity  to  the  company.  "  Fine 
winter's  morning,  gentlemen ! "  he  said,  un- 
buttoning his  coat,  and  flinging  it  open  at 
the  chest. 

**  Very  fine,"  says  bland  Dr.  Downs,  in 
his  conciliatory  voice.  Then  there  was  a 
pause. 

Clarke  Jones  was  not  much  liked  by  the 
gentry  of  the  place.  They  thought  him 
vulgar,  pushing,  insolent,  with  a  gnp  like  a 
vice  when  once  it  closed  over  any  one's  af- 
fairs, and  an  offensive  manner  of  snouldering 
his  way  into  places  where  he  was  not  wanted. 
They  looked  coldly  at  the  lawyer,  and  won- 
dered what  business  he  could  nave  up  here, 
and  wondered,  most  of  all,  how  such  a  proud 
man  as  Laurence  Grantley  cduld  receive  him 
so  much  like  a  friend.    The  clergyman  him- 
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self,  representing  charity  and  social  brother- 
hood as  he  did,  would  not  have  admitted 
him  into  his  drawing-room,  and  Dr.  Downs 
had  never  allowed  his.  acquaintance  to  over- 
flow the  pestle  and  mortar.  Yet  here  he 
was  at  the  Hall — ^had  been  a  guest  at  the 
^eat  ball,  and  was  now  one  of  the  foremost 
m  offering  sympathy,  perhaps  advice.  "Well ! 
there  are  strange  things  in  this  world ! 

The  pause  was  becoming  awkward ;  when 
Laurence  returned.    He  had  lost  the  deadly 

Eallor  which  the  doctor  had  noticed  when 
e  left  the  room,  and  was  quite  himself 
again;  only  with  a  fixed  and  strained  ex- 
pression, as  if  strung  up  to  do  a  certain 
work,  for  which  he  had  been  gathering 
strength.  He  met  Clarke  Jones  with  cor-  ' 
diality,  shook  hands  with  him,  spoke  to  him 
in  a  friendly,  almost  familiar,  manner,  in- 
vited him  to  be  seated,  and  presented  him 
to  those  of  the  ^ests  who  he  thought  were 
unacquainted  with  him.  After  a  meaning 
glance  among  each  other,  the  gentlemen 
imitated  their  host;  the  invisible  barrier 
was  broken  down;  and  Clarke  Jones  took 
his  seat  as  one  of  them. 

The  conversation  was  becoming  general, 
when  the  lawyer,  leaning  forward,  said,  in 
that  peculiar  whisper  which  is  more  distinct 
than  the  ordinary  voice, — 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Grantley,  for  troubling 
you  with  a  suggestion,  but  nave  you  tried 
Black  Tarn  P  A  likely  place  for  an  accident, 
you  know — a  very  likely  place ;  and,  in  the 
state  of  your  poor  lady's  mind,  nothing  was 
more  possible  than  an  accident,  or  a  suicide, 
down  there."  He  looked  at  Laurence  stead- 
ily. 

Laurence  looked  at  him  as  steadily. 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  hint  I 
had  not  mought  of  that  before.  A  very 
likely  place  indeed.  I  shall  act  on  your 
suggestion." 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  bo  of  any  use  to  you," 
said  Clarke  Jones,  with  an  unmistakable 
manner  of  equality.  "  ShaU  I  manage  this 
painful  business  for  you,  Mr.  Grantley? 
You  may  trust  both  my  zeal  and  my  discre- 
tion," with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Jones.  If  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  institute  a  search 
there — a  man  could  be  let  down  with  a  rope 
— ^But  my  steward  will  arrange  with  you  all 
the  necessary  details."  He  turned  pale  as 
his  imagination  pictured  what  would  follow. 
Then,  with  a  quick,  sharp  glance  upward, 
"Perhaps  I  had  better  be  with  you?"  he 
said. 

"  Let  me  advise  you  not,"  said  Mr.  Clarke 
Jones,  slowly.  "You  may  trust  me,  with 
confidence.  I  will  do  every  thing  as  care- 
fully and  as  discreetly  as  yourself.  You 
may  trust  me,"  he  repeated,  in  a  lower  voice, 
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and  with  a  meaning  pressure  of  the  hand  as 
he  went  off. 

"I  never  gave  that  vulgar  fellow  credit 
for  so  much  good  fee^ling,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another. 

"He  seems  quite  a  changed  man,**  said 
the  clergyman,  with  a  ghostly  sigh. 

**Ah!"  cried  Dr.  Downs,  sententiously, 
"  there  are  secrets  in  physiology  not  yet  dis- 
covered ! " 

That  terrible  day  seemed  to  Laurence  as 
if  it  would  never  end.  He  knew  what  aw- 
ful secret  they  were  going  to  discover  in  the 
depths  of  that  dismal  Tarn ;  he  knew  the 
pale  features  that  lay  upward,  and  the  tan- 
gled hair  with  the  duck-weed  wreathed  about 
the  folds ;  he  knew  that  the  eyes  were  wide 
open,  looking  at  him  with  their  dull  stare 
as  they  had  looked  in  life ;  and  he  knew  that 
this  ghastly  thing  would  be  brought  home 
here  to  him,  where  it  would  lie  with  those 
hard,  unflinching  eyes  always  wide  open, 
and  the  pale  features  bruised  and  swollen. 
He  knew  all  the  horror  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  what  was  being  done  on  the  cliffs 
above  the  Tarn.  He  heard  the  hoarse  cries 
of  one  to  the  other,  the  trampling  of  the 
heavy  feet,  the  unwinding  of  the  rope ;  he 
heard  the  waters  stirred ;  he  heard  the  grat- 
ing of  the  drag,  and  the  shuddering  groan 
that  ran  through  the  crowd  when  IT  was 
lifted  to  the  earth,  and  men  examined  it 
curiously  to  see  if  there  had  been  foul  play. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  only  his  body,  torpid 
and  inert,  remained  at  the  Hall,  while  his 
soul  and  all  his  perceptions  were  up  on  the 
cliffs  above  that  hxUd  'lam,  crying  out  to  all 
the  world  what  fearful  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted there.  So  he  sat  for  long,  long,  ter- 
rible hours,  until  the  short  winter  day  came 
to  its  close,  and  the  black  night  poured  down. 
But  still  he  sat,  without  fire  or  light ;  his 
face,  rigid  and  white,  turned  listening  to  the 
window.  Jhcn  he  heard — this  time  actually 
and  with  his  living  senses  heard — the  regular 
tread  of  many  feet ;  he  saw  the  waving  of 
the  torches ;  he  heard  the  subdued  voices  of 
the  men,  as,  tramp,  tramp,  thev  came  up  the 
broad  gravel  walk,  bringing  tVie  dead  thing 
with  them.  Through  the  hall,  and  up  the 
stairs — the  tangled  hair  dripping  at  every 
step,  and  leaving  a  trail  whicn  the  red  torch- 
light turned  to  a  trail  of  blood — ^up  the  stairs 
and  through  the  passages  to  her  own  room, 
where  the  old  familiar  clothes  and  jewels  lay 
scattered  about,  as  if  she  had  only  that  mo- 
ment left  them — and  then  the  rough  hands 
laid  her  gently  on  the  bed,  and  the  wet  of 
the  long  loose  hair  and  wringing  clothes 
dripped  heavily,  drop  by  drop,  like  blood, 
upon  the  floor. 

Laurence  stood  face  to  face  with  that 


ghastly  thing.  But  he  must  not  falter  now. 
The  sin  that  he  had  done  inpassion  he  must 
not  betray  by  cowardice.  He  stood  the  or- 
deal calnuy  and  courageously.  Even  Clarke 
Jones,  narrowly  watching  him — ^Laurence 
knowing  that  he  was  so  watching  him — could 
not  detect  the  quiver  of  a  muscle.  He  af- 
fected no  sorrow,  made  no  lamentation  ;  but 
stood  quietly  by  the  bed,  looking  at  the 
corpse  in  silence.  * 

"  It  was  well  done !  "  said  Clarke  Jones, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself;  the  men  answer- 
ing in  their  broad  northern  accent :  "  Yees, 
we  spaired  nae  pains !  " 

The  inquest  was  held,  but  no  kind  pf  evi- 
dence was  adduced.  No  one  had  met  the 
lady,  no  one  had  seen  her.  Her  mental  con- 
dition was  notoriously  so  unsettled  as  to 
make  an  accident  or  a  suicide  the  most  likely 
thing  possible.  An  open  verdict  was  re- 
turned, "  Found  Drowned ; "  and  Laurence 
left  the  inquest-room  without  the  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  having  rested  on  his  name.  He 
buried  her  with  the  rightful  amount  of  pomp, 
and  Clarke  Jones  was  invited  to  the  funend, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  at  it. 

Old  Mrs.  Grantley  returned  to  the  Hall. 
She  had  lived  in  town  since  her  unbending 
daughter-in-law  had  forced  on  her  so  humil- 
iating a  retreat ;  but  now  she  came  back  in 
all  her  proud  regality,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  affairs  as  naturally  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interregnum.  Laurence 
proved  the  wiU,  administered,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  late  wife's  property ;  and  when 
the  lawyer  who  had  drawn  up,  and  knew  of 
the  execution  of,  the  second  and  secret  will, 
came  down,  all  in  a  blaze  and  turmoil,  to 
oppose  proceedings  and  institute  a  search, 
Mr.  Grantley  received  him  with  every  im- 
aginable courtesy,  showed  him  Annie's  pa- 
pers, opened  her  secret  drawers,  gave  him 
access  to  her  boxes,  etc,  nay,  even  volun- 
teered a  search  through  his  own  private 
drawers  and  store  places  as  well,  eager  to 
have  every  thing  investigated  and  made  plain 
and  clear.  And  as,  in  spite  of  all  this  care, 
no  other  will  could  be  found, — ^who  knew  this 
so  well  as  Laurence  ? — not  even  a  scrap  of 
paper  expressing  last  wishes ;  and  as  his 
client  was  gone,  and  could  bring  no  more 
business  into  his  hands ;  and  as  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Grantley  was  here,  and  might  add 
hundreds  to  his  income  ;  and  as  it  is  always 
better  to  conciliate  the  living  than  to  attend 
to  the  desires  of  the  dead, — ^for,  is  not  a  live 
dog  better  than  a  dead  lion? — ^the  lawyer 
pronounced  himself  satisfied,  and  went  back 
to  London,  bafiied  and  routed.  He  feh  con- 
vinced being  versed  in  hidden  iniquities,  that 
there  was  some  sinful  dealing  somewhere ; 
but  he  had  no  proof,  and  without  proo^  of 
what  use  the  strongest  suspicions  ? 
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So»  things  went  on  bravely  enough.    The 

Sroperty  was  ^adually  disencumbered,  old 
ebts  were  paid  off,  old  pressure  removed ; 
and  once  more  the  sun  snone  brightly  over 
the  house  of  Grantley,  and  happiness  seemed 
again  possible  to  Laurence.  A  white  mar- 
ble monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Annie  Grantley,  and  every  one  said  uiat 
Mr.  LaureiKe  could  not  have  done  more  than 
he  had  done,  and  that  he  had  acted  well  and 
handsomely  throughout.  He  wore  his  mourn- 
ing gracefully,  and  without  ostentation  $  had 
the  proper  width  of  crape,  the  proper  depth 
of  black  ;  while  Mrs.  Grantley  was  beyond 
measure  queenly  in  her  maternal  sables, 
which  she  took  care  to  have  made  as  deep 
and  tragic  as  custom  would  sanction. 

In  the  small  village  of  Eagley,  Jane  Gil- 
bert was  taken  from  the  workhouse  and  com- 
fortably lodged,  was  given  a  suit,  of  black 
and  bidden  to  wear  it,  no  one  knowing  why 
she  had  been  so  be&iended,  or  for  whom  she 
wore  her  mourning.    For  Jane  Gilbert  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  that  Annie  Grantley 
was  her  child ;  and  the  secret  rested  now 
with  Clarke  Jones  and  Laurence.    Clarke 
Jones'  mother  had  been  Annie's  nurse,  and, 
upon  her  death-bed,  had  told  her  son  how 
that  the  great  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Sibson, 
of  the  Grange,  who  all  the  world  thought 
was  the  daughter  of  his  lady— for  he  had 
been  married,  and  his  wife  was  a  Lascelles, 
and  had  died  in  Italy ;  so  far  Annie  had  spo- 
ken truly — was  only  the  natural  daughter  of 
poor   Jane  Gilbert,  a  pauper  now  in  the 
union,  whom,  when  Lady  Sibson's  maid.  Sir 
Thomas  had  ruined,  according  to  the  wav  of 
the  Sibsons.     The  child  had  been  taken 
from  its  mother,  and  given  to  Nurse  Brown 
to  bring  up ;  and  Nurse  Brown  had  done 
her  duty  by  it,  and  had  kept  silence,  as  she 
was  hid,  when  her  master  claimed  it  and  put 
it  forth  as  the  daughter  of  his  late  wife,  and 
future  heiress  of  what  property  he  could 
leave.    The  Grange  was  entailed — luckily 
for  the  rightful  heir — else  that  would  have 
gone  to  the  pauper's  daughter  too.     Sir 
Thomas  died  while  Annie  was  young— only 
eighteen  or  so— and  at  his  death  the  small 
pension  regularly  granted  to  Jane  Gilbert 
ceased;  and,  habits  of  comparative  luxury 
having  induced  a  certain  unthrift  and  indo- 
lence, Jane  had  fallen  from  poverty  to  ruin, 
and  from  ruin  had  slipped  mto  the  work- 
house.   Nurse  Brown,  on  whom  the  secret 
lay  heavily,  wrote  to  Annie,  and  told  her  the 
whole  story ;  signing  the  letter  in  her  maiden 
name,  and  omitting  to  say  that  she  was  mar- 
ried— had  been  married  many  years,  and 
was  now  the  mother  of  a  promising  son,  well 
to  do  in  the  world.    If  she  had  entered  into 
her    personal    history,  Annie  woidd  have 
knowi^  belter  how  to  tiim  her  sails  to  the 
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Storm  when  it  came.  But  a  letter  from 
Nurse  Brown,  pleading  for  an  unknown  pau- 
per called  her  mother,  touched  Annie's  heart 
as  little  as  it  would  have  touched  a  heart  of 
stone.  She  had  no  desire  to  seek  out  Jane, 
or  to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about  her  birth ; 
so  she  flung  the  letter  into  the  fire,  and  never 
vouchsafed  a  reply.  And  when  Mrs.  Jones 
died,  twelve  years  afterwards,  her  request 
was  still  unanswered,  and  the  mother  was 
still  living  in  the  parish  workhouse.  Annie 
at  thirty  was  no  softer  than  Annie  at  eigh- 
teen ;  the  wife  of  Laurence  Grantley  was 
not  more  compassionate  than  the  immarried 
heiress  of  the  Sibsons  had  been.  Just  be- 
fore her  death,  Mrs.  Jones  told  her  son  the 
story ;  and  then  Clarke  thought  how  he  saw 
his  way  to  influence  and  profit,  by  making 
himself  and  Laurence  Grantley  co-partners 
in  the  secret ;  so  he  brought  the  news  to  the 
Hall,  as  we  have  seen,  and  struck  the  first 
blow  on  the  wed^e  which  was  to  raise  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  fortunes.  And  now,  by 
the  strangest  circumstances,  Laurence  Grant- 
ley  and  he  were  still  more  closely  connected ; 
and  he  had  the  power  to  make  his  bargain 
what  he  chose.  So,  Laurence  gave  him  this 
affair  of  Jane  Gilbert  to  manage,  as  a  kind 
of  instalment  of  the  future;  and  Clarke 
Jones  kept  mysterious  silence,  and  gave  no 
hint  to  any  one.  He  was  playing  for  larger 
stakes  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  tattling. 

CHAPTER  yni. 

Laurence  accepted  his  position  bravely. 
If  Clarke  Jones  was  not  the  man  to  let  go  a 
hold  once  obtained,  Laurence  was  not  the 
man  to  let  the  world  know  he  was  so  held. 
It  was  not  his  way  to  own  to. coercion  of 
any  kind :  he  would  have  worn  handcuffs  as 
if  they  had  been  ornamental  toys,  and 
always  made  a  merit  of  yielding  when  he 
could  not  resist,  thus  preserving  at  least  the 
semblance  of  free-will.  He  never  let  Clarke 
Jones  see  that  he  felt  himself  in  his  power ; 
indeed,  the  lawyer  was  not  quite  certam  that 
Laurence  knew  he  was  in  his  power,  for 
nothing  could  make  him  betray  himself. 
Let  Jones  probe  him  as  he  would,  not  a 
muscle  ever  quivered,  not  the  faintest  glance 
betrayed  uneasiness,  not  the  lightest  word 
expressed  consciousness.  Off-hand,  cordial, 
kindly,  he  seemed  rather  to  court  Clarke's 
society  from  choice  than  to  take  it  as  thrust 
upon  nim  by  the  untoward  force  of  circum- 
stances. Every  thing  was  done  so  freely, 
there  was  such  a  grace  and  richness  of  man- 
ner, such  a  royal  kind  of  familiarity,  that 
Clarke  Jones  was  puzzled ;  not  able  to  de- 
termine to  his  own  satisfaction  how  much 
was  real  and  how  much  simulated  in  their 
intercourse.  What  was  real,  however,  was 
the  good  which  he  determined  to  get  for 
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himself,  and  the  use  he  would  moke  of  his 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  he  set  to  work, 
running  his  mines  here  and  there,  till  he  had 
completely  honey-comhed  Laurence  Grant- 
ley's  life,  and  filled  both  his  hands  to  over- 
flowing. He  got  every  thing  he  wished; 
Laurence  always  forestalling  the  request, 
and  proposing,  apparently  out  of  pure  good- 
will, what  he  knew  would  be  demanded  of 
him.  Thus,  Clarke  Jones  coveted  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  Grantley  estates,  and  Lau- 
rence, with  consummate  tact,  provided  for 
Deedham,  the  faithful  old  servant  who  had 
given  him  his  first  lessons  in  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  who  loved  him  like  a  son, 
raising  him  to  an  apparently  higher  post 
with  a  higher  salary,  whereby  the  old  man 
was  flattered,  not  humiliated;  and  then 
Clarke  Jones  was  asked  to  become  general 
agent,  with  an  acting  bailiff  under  him. 
Then,  Warner,  the  London  lawyer,  whose 
family  had  been  the  Grantley  lawyers  for 
three  generations,  gradually  lost  his  Grant- 
ley  business.  Bit  by  bit,  it  slipped  out  of 
his  hands  into  Mr.  Jones\  who  manipulated 
it  prettily,  and  what  is  called  "  feathered  his 
nest "  with  it  in  grand  style.  But  all  these 
transfers  were  made  so  naturally  that  Jones 
could  never  say  he  had  put  on  the  screw,  and 
such  and  such  were  the  results.  It  was  a 
great  power  that  Laurence  had  of  making 
the  best  of  a  thing.  But  he  felt  his  bond- 
age painfully.  It  was  an  ever  sense  of  deg- 
radation which  at  times  ate  away  his  very 
manliness,  though  he  wrapped  gay  silken 
bandages  round  his  chains  to  prevent  their 
clanking  audibly,  and  hummed  his  prison 
tunes  to  lofty  words. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  spoke 
much  of  thife  excessive  intimacy  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  vulgar  of  the  district.  Old  Mrs. 
Grantley  loftily  remonstrated ;  but  Laurence 
compressed  his  lips,  and  said  that  he  '*  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  that  what  he  did, 
was  for  the  best.  He  allowed  no  further  re- 
mark." Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Grantley  for- 
bore to  renew  the  conversation.  So  Clarke 
Jones  drove  a  thriving  trade  with  his  two 
secrets ;  got  money  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, legally  and  illegally— by  fair  work  fairly 
paid  for,  and  by  untair  wages  for  no  work ; 
got  Laurence  Grantley  to  back  him  in  spec- 
ulations of  various  kinds ;  got  Laurence  to 
introduce  him  everywhere,  and  to  make  him 
a  position  unattainable  else ;  got  his  influ- 
ence, his  credit,  his  hand;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  all  this,  rose  rapidly  to  prosper- 
ity, and  was  soon  sufiiered  to  take  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
But  vinegar  mouths  were  still  made  at  him, 
and  this  last  Grantley  pill  was  bitter  swal- 
lowing to  many. 


The  old  Hall  had  changed  mistresses  to 
some  good.  Queenl^r  and  expensive,  Mib. 
Grantley  was  a  very  different  person  to  mean 
Annie  Sibson,  who  counted  her  half-crowns 
like  drops  of  blood,  and  thought  all  pleas- 
ures that  cost  money,  sinful  folHes.  The  old 
house  warmed  up  again  into  something  of 
its  native  brightness.  Dinners  and  balls, 
luncheon  parties,  picnics,  archery  meetiDgs, 
were  given  in  artistic  succession :  duly  reg- 
ulated by  the  strictest  laws  of  ''mitigated 
grief,"  as  expounded  by  Mrs.  Grantley. 
And  once  more  the  family  became  the  centre 
of  gravitating  society,  the  loadstone  to  which 
all  the  floating  particles  were  attracted. 
May  Sefton  was  a  frequent  visitor ;  beau- 
tiful Mav,  with  her  rose-cheeks  roundioff 
into  brighter  beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes  iuU 
of  liqmd  light :  May,  with  the  love  which 
had  been  so  long  germinating  in  her  heart, 
now  blossoming  out  over  her  life,  and,  from 
a  fancy  and  a  sentiment,  becoming  a  pres- 
ence and  a  power:  May,  in  all  the  rich 
spring-tide  of  her  youth,  given  up  .to  happi- 
ness and  love.  Laurence  loved  her;  she 
knew  it  now ;  and  what  else  was  needed  to 
make  earth  bright  as  heaven?  But  Lau- 
rence, though  he  loved  and  was  happy  in  his 
love,  yet  had  changed  to  sometmng  less 
tranquil  than  his  former  self — less  tranquH 
than  he  used  to  be  even  during  the  penod 
of  his  greatest  depression  while  Annie  lived. 
In  outward  manner  he  was  the  same  asever, 
suave,  frank,  popular ;  but  a  close  observer 
would  have  seen  how  the  lines  about  his  face 
were  set  and  hardened,  how  his  eyes  had  a 
searching,  watchful  look  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing and  listening  for  something,  how  the 
haur  was  rapidly  changing  from  rich  chestnut 
brown  to  dull  gray,  and  how  the  hands  hod 
an  ugl^  habit  of  clenching  themselves,  as  if 
clutching  at  an  enemy's  throat.  But  who 
read  signs  hke  these  P  Medical  men  and 
artists,  none  else ;  and  as  the  only  doctor 
in  the  neighborhood  was  not  extraordinarily 
observant,  and  as  artists  were  as  much  un- 
known in  those  parts  as  birds  of  Paradise 
or  long-legged  flamingoes,  all  these  signs 
passed  unmarked  and  unnoticed. 

That  May  and  Laurence  were  lovers  waa 
known  solely  to  themselves.  The  only  per- 
son who  might  suspect  it  was  Mrs.  Grant* 
ley;  but  Mrs.  Grantley  was  discreet,  and 
now  that  the  property  was  redeemed  and  it 
was  not  incumbent  on  Laurence  to  marry  a 
second  time  for  money,  she  had  no  objection 
to  his  manying  for  love.  Excepting  Mrs. 
Grantley,  then,  no  one  could  penetrate  the 
love  between  them ;  for  Laurence  in  society, 
was  cold  and  reserved,  and  of  all  the  un- 
married women  in  the  place  May  Sefton  wa« 
the  woman  who  apparently  had  least  of  his 
regard.    If  he  were  cold,  Clarke  Jones  vat 
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wann  enough ;  and  if  he  sought  diligently 
to  conceal  his  love,  the  forward  lawyer  made 
no  secret  of  his  admiration.  Laurence  bore 
this,  as  he  bore  every  thing  now,  with  un- 
flinching self-possession  :  never  showing 
jealousy  or  annoyance ;  showing  nothing  at 
all,  in  fact,  but  what  a  thin  line  of  com- 
pressed lip,  and  a  burning  flush  on  the  pale, 
hard  cheek  might  express. 

Yet  it  wal  not  one  of  his  lightest  pains  to 
know,  that,  but  for  the  extraordinary  in- 
timacy between  himself  and  the  lawyer,  the 
.  help  he  had  given  towards  the  consolidation 
of  those  low  plebeian  fortunes,  and  the  so- 
cial countenance  received  from  the  highest 
family  in  the  neighborhood,  Clarke  Jones 
would  not  have  presumed  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  May's  with  any  thing  like  the  admiration 
of  an  equal.  Yet  now,  to  what  might  he 
not  pretend  ?  And  Laurence  dared  not  rise 
up  against  him  as  he  longed  and  burned  to 
do ;  for  were  there  not  chains  on  his  wrists 
and  fetters  on  his  hands,  and  did  not  that 
fearful  secret  stand  between  them,  like  a 
spectre,  paralyzing  his  every  limb  ?  Mental 
pains  are  oftentimes  worse  to  bear  than 
physical  suffering ;  and  Laurence  would 
have  gladly  exchanged  those  which  beset 
him  now,  for  any  anguish  of  tl^e  flesh  which 
man  or  demon  could  have  devised.  As  for 
May,  she  was  too  happy  on  the  one  side, 
and  too  indifferent  on  tne  other,  to  be  very 
demonstrative,  evenof  her  disgust ;  so  Clarke 
Jones  went  blundering  on  in  his  rude,  bear- 
like attempts,  which  amused  no  one  but 
himself ;  and  if  he  saw  the  efloct  they  pro- 
duced,— ^which  he  did  not  always,— he  did 
not  let  his  knowledge  interfere  with  his  de- 
sign, but  made  sure  that  he  would  carry  all 
before  him  as  usual.  Clarke  Jones  had  grown 
dangerously  accustomed  to  success.  In  this 
manner  above  a  vear  passed  after  Annie's 
death,  when  the  slow  course  of  time  brought 
round  the  bright  spring,  and  life  woke  up 
anew. 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

The  death  and  gloom  of  winter,  and  all 
the  terrible  associations  connected  with  it, 
melted  away,  like  the  snow  on  the  mountain- 
tops  ;  and  in  their  stead  came  spring  flowers 
and  sunny  skies,  and  the  blessed  renewal  of 
all  life.  And  now,  was  not  Laurence  happy  ? 
With  May's  dear  hand  in  his,  and  her  lov- 
ing face  pressed  against  his  breast,  could  he 
not  forget?  Could  he  not  bury  his  dead, 
once  for  all,  and  live  in  the  joy  and  glory  of 
the  hour  P  For  moments,  yes ;  but  they 
were  only  moments,  snatched  like  golden 
drops  from  the  ruinbow  spanning  the  dark 
bank  of  clouds.*  Yet  if  not  happier,  he  was 
more  tranquil,  for  he  was  planmng  a  future 
t^  should  withdraw  him  irom  the  terrible 
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influence  over  him.  Grantley  Hall  was  to 
be  sold,  and  Laurence  and  his  wife  would 
leave  England  forever.  It  would  be  no 
gpevous  exile  in  a  sunny  Italian  villa,  sit- 
ting under  the  myrtles  and  the  vines,  with 
beautiful  May  Sefton  for  his  wife.  And  she 
would  think  a  desert  paradise  enough  if  it 
brought  them  nearer  heart  to  heart,  and  left 
them  suffering  together.  Though,  indeed. 
May  thought  that  could  be  no  suffering 
which  gave  them  to  each  other. 

The  birds  were  singing  blithely  in  the 
trees,  and  the  skylarks  made  the  fields  and 
meadows  loud  with  song;  the  wandering 
airs  came  laden  with  odors  fresh  and  pure 
from  the  grass  and  flowers  just  wet  with  the 
soft  spring  rain  that  had  been  falling  in  the 
sunshine ;  and  all  nature  looked  as  bright 
and  joyous  as  if  sin  had  never  been  born  of 
man,  and  death  and  sorrow  had  never  en- 
tered the  world.  They  were  engaged  lovers 
now,  and  were  soon  to  be  married ;  but  the 
secret  was  still  to  be  kept  from  all  the  world 
save,  the  two  mothers,  and  the  marriage  was 
to  be  as  private  as  a  stolen  one.  What 
cared  May  ?  Her  life  was  in  his  love ;  her 
pride,  her  joy,  her  happiness,  all  centred  in 
him,  and  the  outside  world  was  nothing  to 
her. 

Yes,  that  morning  Laurence  was  happy. 
Ho  forgot  the  shadow  beside  him,  and  lived 
only  in  the  sunshine ;  there  was  no  blood 
in  the  waters  of  Black  Tarn ;  no  secret  chain 
that  bound  him  as  the  slave  of  another; 
there  were  no  sorrow  and  no  crime  in  the 
past,  no  doubt  and  no  dread  in  the  future. 
All  earth  was  bright,  all  life  a  joy. 

Laurence,  make  the  best  of  this  little  hour 
of  spring-tide  passed  with  May  under  the 
ancestral  lime-trees  P  It  is  all  that  God  and 
justice  can  give.  Years  hence,  long  blank 
years  hence,  you  will  remember  this  sunny 
spring  morning,  and  the  scent  of  the  lime 
blossoras  will  haunt  you  forever  as  the  mes- 
sage and  the  word  of  a  lost  heaven ! 

Clarke  Jones  did  not  see  that  Laurence 
was  in  love,  and  only  half  suspected  that 
May,  who  was  more  impulsive,  and  had  no 
other  motive  than  obedience  for  conceal- 
ment, loved  him.  Laurence  carefully  con- 
cealed his  feelings  from  the  lawyer — he  had 
his  own  good  reasons  for  doing  so—and 
Jones  was  too  inflated  with  success  to  read 
the  heart  of  another  man  very  accurately, 
or  to  have  his  senses  sharpened  by  the  fear 
of  rivalr)'.  He  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  belief  that  every  thing  must  give  way  to 
his  wishes ;  May  Seftou's  love  among  the 
rest. 

One  day — it  was  the  afternoon  of  this 
very  spring  day,  the  happiest  of  all  May's 
life — he  stole  upon  her  as  she  walked,  rest- 
less with  joy,  up  and  down  the  lane  leading 
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to  the  Hall,  recalling  every  word  and  look 
and  gesture  of  that  clorious  morning,  and 
living  over  again  the  divine  joy  of  her  hour 
of  betrothal.  Startling  her  from  this  heaven 
of  thought,  Clarke  Jones  suddenly  stood 
before  her.  Without  a  moment's  warning, 
in  his  rude,  coarse,  bull-headed  way  he  told 
her  that  he  had  a  mind  for  her,  that  he 
would  make  good  settlements  on  her,  and 
that  she  might  do  worse  than  take  him. .  He 
had  no  grand  name  like  Laurence  Grantley's, 
certainly,  but  he  had  an  honest  one  and  was 
a  safer  man  (with  a  thick  spluttering  em- 
phasis), and  Laurence  Grantley  would  never 
be  husband  to  her,  if  that  was  what  she  was 
thinking  of— never!.  And  he  snapped  his 
fingers  m  the  air. 

May's  blood  was  roused.  May,  all  gentle- 
ness and  kindness,  flamed  up  now,  imuriate 
and  inspired  by  her  great  love.  She  spumed 
the  man  with  the  bitterest  disgust;  hard 
words  rose  with  dangerous  power  to  her 
lips ;  a  fierce  eloquence  possessed  her ;  and 
Clarke  Jones  was  for  a  moment  overwhelmed 
at  the  transformation. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said  at  last,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  ♦*  this  is  because  you  love  Grantley  ! 
A  word,  miss,  from  me  j  a  word  that  I  could 
say,  and  he  would  be  nowhere.  A  pitiful 
scoundrclhe  is — a  sneaking  dog,  that  1  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  could  crush — ^there !  like 
that !  "  setting  his  heel  on  a  worm  that  lay 
in  his  path.  •*  Yes,  with  one  word  I  could 
crush  him  like  that ;  and  by  Jove,  if  you 
give  me  the  chance — or  the  cause — I  will !  " 

"  How  dare  you  thus  insult  me  P  "  cried 
May,  with  a  passionate  gesture. 

"  I  don't  insult  you,  miss.  If  I  speak  the 
truth  of  Laurence  Grantley  do  I  insult  you? 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass!  Has 
that  scoundrel  been  poaching  on  my  manor, 

I  wonder  P   By  Jove,  if  he  hafr 1  want  to 

know  my  place,  miss "^ 

"  Know  your  nlace  P  "  interrupted  May ; 
"  your  place  is  lower  than  Mr.  Grantley 's 
lowest  servant !  You  desecrate  his  name  by 
speaking  it;  you  are  not  fit  to  mention  him 
in  any  way !  "  May  rushed  scornfully  away 
through  the  Grantley  gate. 

She  met  Laurence  in  the  walk.  May 
threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  crying, 
'*  Laurence  !  save  me  from  that  monster ! " 
,\  Her  distress,  Clarke  Jones'  excitement 
'  and  undisguised  insolence  of  manner,  told 
Laurence  all.  He  put  May  gently  away, 
and  bade  her  go  up  to  his  mother  in  tne 
Hall ;  then,  Uvid,  and  with  the  expression 
that  he  had  had  when  his  wife  had  taunted 
him  on  the  crags  above  the  Tarn,  he  turned 
round,  seized  Clarke  Jones,  and  with  the 
heavy  dog-whip  in  his  hand,  flogged  him. 
The  lawyer  struggled  to  defend  nimself ; 
but  Laurence  was  the  more  powerful  man ; 


and  now,  with  his  long-smothered  passions 
let  loose,  and  his  hatred  bracing  his  nerves 
and  muscles,  he  was  desperately  strong. 
Lash  on  lash,  blow  on  blow,  the  whole  pent- 
up  heart  poured  out  in  blows  and  woras  o£ 
scorn  and  insult.  At  last,  wearied  with  his 
own  passion,  he  flung  the  wretch  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  strode  up  the  broad  gravel- 
walk  towards  the  house. 

Clarke  Jones  went  home,  and  for  the  next 
fortnight  was  invisible  to  every  one — **  laid 
up  by  illness,"  according  to  report 

The  wedding-day  came  on  quickly.  AH 
cause  of  secrecy  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
Laurence  was  almost  boastful  as  to  publicity. 
He  was  not  himself  through  it  all,  he  was 
excited  and  defiant ;  talked  loud ;  talked  fast ; 
told  all  his  feelings  and  intentions  in  a  man- 
ner quite  unlike  ms  usual  reticent  pride,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  certain  strength  of  hope,  a 
certain  comfort  of  conviction,  in  reiteratin|^ 
to  all  what  *'  he  was  going  to  do."  But  it 
sounded  rather  like  a  challenge  given  to 
some  one,  than  the  natural  exposition  of  a 
man's  own  mind.  The  preparations  went  on, 
in  the  same  ostentatious  way.  It  was  to  be 
a  grander  marriage  than  even  Uie  first  had 
been. 

All  this  time  Clarke  Jones  was  confined  to 
his  own  house,  sufiering  severely  from  fever 
and  general  indisposition.  But,  on  the  mom« 
in^  of  the  marriage,  and  while  May,  in  her 
bridal  dress,  was  waiting  to  be  taken  to 
church—one  arm  in  a  sling,  his  face  strapped 
and  banda^d — ^he  limped  to  the  house,  and 
demanded  mstant  speech  with  her.  A  heavy 
bribe  got  him  admitted  to  where  she  sat, 
alone. 

''  Miss  May,"  he  said,  suddenly. 

She  started  up  and  gave  a  cry. 

'''Come!  No  screams!"  he  said,  inso- 
lently ;  "  you  are  in  my  power  at  last !  Hear 
me  I "  He  bent  down  close  to  her  face. 
**  You  are  going  to  be  his  wife ;  to  be  to  him 
what  Annie  Sibson  was ;  to  lie  by  his  side 
where  she  lay,  and  to  live  on  the  gold  which 
she  brought  One  word  in  your  ear :  one 
word  to  tell  you  whom  you  marry.  Keep 
still,  little  bird;  see!  the  very  blood  has 
come  from  your  struggles,  and  is  fallinfffrom 
your  arm  on  to  your  dress !  Fie !  fie !  Blood 
on  your  bridal  dress  P  Now  keep  still,  and 
I'll  tell  you  a  pretty  little  tale  I  heard  one 
day  on  the  cliffs  above  Black  Tarn — ^keep 
still,  I  say,  tUl  I  tell  you  my  story." 

He  bent  his  lips  to  her  ear  and  whispered 
his  revelation ;  then,  with  a  low  laugh,  cried, 
"  Now  go  marry  Laurence  Grantley,  with 
blood  upon  your  bridal  dress ! "  and  releasing 
her  suddenly,  limped  out  of  the  room. 

A  scream  ran^through  the  startled  house. 
The  bridesmaids  and  May's  mother  rushed 
to  her.    Crouched  in  a  comer,  white  aod 
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scared,  her  hair  fallen  loose,  her  eyes  wfld 
and  fixed,  her  pale  lips  muttering  <*  Murder, 
murder ! "  and  "  Laurence ! "  and  the  hlood 
dropping  heavily  on  her  dress,  they  found 
ber.    Too  late.    In  three  days  she  died. 

Years  after,  Laurence  Grantley  was  seen, 
a  hent,  aged,  withered  man,  standing  on  the 
crags  above  Black  Tarn.  The  man  who  saw 
him— old  Deedham's  son — spoke  to  him,  but 
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Laurence  did  not  answer,  and  was  never 
seen  again.  During  that  same  summer,  the 
waters  drying  more  than  usual,  a  dead  man's 
hand  lay  uncovered  in  the  Tarn ;  and  men 
whispered  to  each  other  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  the  former  owner  of  Grantley  Hall.  No 
one  cared  to  verifv  the  suspicion,  and  the 
grave  of  the  last  of  the  Grantleys  is  still  un- 
filled in  the  family  mausoleum. 


"PoBTRAiTs"  of  Garibaldi  abound  in  the 
newspapers.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  following;  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a  lady 
at  Naples : — 

"  I  nave  seen  to-day  the  face  of  Garibaldi,  and 
n#w  all  the  devotion  of  his  friends  is  made  as 
clear  as  day  to  me.  You  have  only  to  look  into 
his  face,  and  you  feel  that  there  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  roan  in  the  world  ia  whose  service  von 
would  take  your  heart  in  your  band  and  follow 
him  blindfold  to  death.  I  never  altogether  un- 
derstood that  feeling  until  his  presence  made  it 
clear  to  me.  It  is  the  individual  man  and  his 
personal  influence  that  are  so  strong ;  but  then 
It  is  the  roan  exalted  and  sanctified,  as  it  were, 
by  his  own  single-minded  devotion  to  and  faith 
in  a  holy  cause;  and  it  is  that  which  you  see 
in  his  face,  as  though  written  in  letters  of  light, 
and  which  carries  on  your  thoughts  from  him  as 
the  roan  to  hiro  as  the  tvpe  and  representative  of 
his  cause.  One  coald  love  the  cause  without  tee- 
ing him,  but  in  seeing  hiro  one  seems  to  be  sud- 
denly gifted  with  the  power  of  seeing  it  as  he  sees 
it,  and  you  love  it  better  for  his  sake,  and  yon 
wholly  honor  and  admire  him  for  its  sake.  I 
have  often  asked  oar  Marine  officers  who  have 
•een  him  to  describe  him  to  me.  They  get  on 
swimmingly  about  his  shoulders,  and  chest,  and 
head,  and  beard  ;  and  then  they  desire  with  all 
their  might  to  describe  his  expression — ^but  there 
they  stop  aud  gasp.  Neither  can  I  describe  it  to 
jou.  I  can  only  say  tliat  it  explains  that  devo- 
tion to  the  death,  and,  what  is  more,  that  faith  in 
doing  what  the  prudent  world  at  large  considers 
an  impossibility,  for  his  sake;  it  makes  that  feel- 
ing, appear  to  you  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  His  wonderful  simplicitv 
and  torgetfulness  of  self  win  the  love  of  all ;  it  is 
not  the  grand  iron-willed  hero  who  determines 
of  his  own  strength  to  carry  his  undertaking 
through.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  conviction 
which  prevails  of  his  having  been  raised  up  by 
Providence ;  he  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  the 
work  given  him  to  do,  and  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  undone,  but  that  it  is  no  more  credit  to 
him  than  it  is  to  a  joiner  to  make  a  stool,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  make  stools.  It  is  a  face  in 
which  the  whole  character  is  written — simple. 


grand,  and  loving.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  excitement.  After  about  an  hour,  came  up 
the  red  shirt  on  a  carriage-horse,  with  its  blinkers 
on,  to  give  warning  that  Garibaldi  was  coming, 
and  then  the  cheering  rose  louder  and  louder 
as  the  carriage  came  slowly  along,  and  there  ho 
was  without  a  bit  of  state — three  red  shirts  with 
their  backs  to  the  carriage,  himself  and  another 
man  in  the  seat  of  honor,  and  three  more  in  a 
stuck-up  rumble  behind — such  fine  old  heads, 
with  whitened  beards,  and  all  with  their  red 
shirts  covered  with  purple  stains  like  English 
hunting  coats  which  have  been  tlirough  sundry 
squire-traps.  Their  earnest,  calm,  sunburnt 
faces  spgke  of  different  work  from  running  up 
and  down  a  street  shouting ;  but  what  could  wo 
poor  little  contemptible  people  do  except  shout 
and  clap  our  hands  ?  All  our  party  were  as- 
sembled in  the  balcony ;  and,  as  happy  chance 
would  have  it,  long  before  he  came  up  to  us  he 
turned  his  face  our  way,  our  group  caught  his 
eye,  and  until  he  came  under  our  balcony,  and 
had  to  turn  his  face  quite  up  to  see  us,  ho  kept 
his  steady  look  fixed  on  us — why,  I  don't  know, 
for  surely,  there  were  prettier  dresses  and  fresher 
faces  all  around.  I  am  too  well  content  chance 
had  it  so,  so  that  we  could  watch  deliberately  the 
deep,  true,  sweet  expression  of  those  eyes.  Wo 
had  armfuls  of  flowers  to  throw  down,  but  that 
kind  of  thing  seemed  so  small  before  that  won- 
derful *  regard,*  that  I  only  let  mine  drop  on  the 
people  below.  I  was  told  that  I  should  never 
see  so  fine  a  sight  as  Paris  welcoming  home  her 
heroes  last  summer — the  Army  of  Italy  ;  but  this 
one  carriage  full  of  weather-bieaten  elderly  men 
was  far  grander — not  the  sight  of  a  monarch 
who  makes  war  for  his  own  ambition  in  one  way 
or  other,  but  of  the  triumph  of  moral  force  and 
single-minded  devotion.  I  wish  I  could  convey 
to  you  an  idea  of  how  ho  looked,  like  a  dear  old 
weather-beaten  angel." 


ViOTOB  Hdoo  has  at  last  finished  his  great 
prose  romance,  a  companion  picture  to  '*  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris."  It  is  called  "  Les  Miserables/' 
and  is  to  appear^forthwith.  His  publisher  pays 
50,000f.  for  the  first  edition. 
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-.  From  Once  a  Week. 

CAROLINE    L.   HERSCHKL,     SOPHIE   GER- 
MAIN, AND  MBS.  SOMERVILLE. 

I  AM  not  aware  whether  others  have  made 
the  observation,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  repugnance  of  our  sex  to  "  learned  la- 
dies "  does  not  affect  female  mathematicians. 
Our  jests  are  levelled  at  the  literary  women ; 
and  yet  more,  at  the  "  philosophers,"  or  those 
who  study  psychology,  in  a  German,  French, 
or  English  form.  I  should  say  "jests  were 
levelled,*'  but  that  there  are  still  publications 
and  men  antiquated  enough  to  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  old  insolence  and  the  old  joke, 
after  society  in  general  has  arrived  at  better 
taste  ;  for  the  reason,  possibly,  that  there 
are  still  women  (a  few  in  England,  and  not 
a  few  in  America,)  who  are  antiquated  enough 
to  make  themselves  foolish  and  disagreeable, 
instead  of  wise  and  companionable,  through 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  need  not  en- 
large on  this ;  for  there  is  no  pleasure,  and 
at  this  time  of  day  no  profit  in  contemplat- 
ing pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  or  scoffing 
on  the  other.  .  I  have  referred  to  the  old  and 
worn-out  topic  only  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  female  mathematicians  and  phys- 
ical discoverers  have  escaped  the  insults, 
and  almost  the  criticism,  bestowed  on  liter- 
ary women  half  a  century  ago,  it  must  be 
because  their  pursuits  carry  their  own  test 
with  them.  The  attainments  of  such  women 
are  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact. 
Man  or  woman  .may  be  mistaken  about  his 
or  her  comprehension  of  Kant's  apparatus 
of  Conditions,  or  accuracy  in  the  reading  of 
dead  languages ;  but  there  can  be  no  decep- 
tion of  self  or  others  as  to  the  reality  of 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  Space  and  Num- 
bers ;  or  the  detection  of  new  agencies  in 
nature  which  can  be  brought  to  the  test. 
Even  where  this  is  questioned,  on  account  of 
the  many  false  starts  in  discovery  that  have 
been  made,  up  to  this  time,  the  doubt  is,  not 
about  the  reality  of  the  knowledge,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  inferences  of  the  discov- 
erer. On  the  whole,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly 
Bay,  that  in  the  scientific  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge  women  rank  equally  with 
men  in  respect  of  society.  Whether  they 
have  equal  access  to  that  field  of  knowledge 
is  another  affair. 

Let  us  look  at  two  or  three  recently  dead 
or  still  living,  and  see  what  aspects  they  pre- 
■ent 


HCRSCHEL,    ETC. 

The  senior  of  the  three  (German,  French, 
and  English),  whom  our  own  generation  may 
have  seen,  was  both  a  mathematician  and  a 
physical  discoverer.  Caroline  Lucretia  Her- 
schel,  the  sister  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
was  the  German.  She  was  born  at  Hanover 
(March  16th,  1750),  and  lived  there  till  she 
was  one-and-twenty.  She  was  sixteen,  and 
her  brother  eight-and-twenty  when  he,  in 
England,  began  to  attend  to  astronomy ;  the 
whole  family  being  supposed  to  be  engrossed 
by  music,  as  they  were  certainly  devoted  to 
it  professionally.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely 
that  Caroline  was  prepared  by  education  for 
scientific  pursuit  in  any  other  direction ;  and 
her  taking  it  up  at  last,  in  order  to  asayit 
her  brother,  seems  to  show  that  she  bad  no 
original  overmastering  genius  for  science, 
such  as  must  have  taken  he^  out  of  the  or- 
dinary conditions  of  female  life,  but  that  the 
labors  of  her  life  from  that  time  forward 
were  a  merely  natural  exercise  of  perfectly 
natural  powers.  She  came  over  to  England 
as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  (one-and- 
twenty)  to  keep  her  brother's  house  at  Bath, 
where  he  was  organist  to  a  chapel.  She  was 
his  helper  and  sympathizer  in  the  astronom- 
ical pursuits  which  were  his  delight,  as  his 
best  recreation  from  his  professional  business. 
She  worked  out  his  calculations  when  he 
had  provided  the  elements:  she  watched 
with  an  anxiety  like  his  own  the  production 
of  the  telescope  he  made  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  buy  one ;  and  when  he  discov- 
ered a  planet,  ten  years  after  she  had  joined 
him,  she  enjoyed  the  triumph  and  its  results 
very  keenly.  The  king  gave  Brother  William, 
£300  a  year,  and  called  him  Astronomer  to 
the  Court ;  and  the  (then)  bachelor  brother 
and  his  staid  sister  removed  to  Slough,  to 
do  as  they  liked  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Thus  far,  it  may  be  said  that  Caroline 
Herschel  appears  as  the  devoted  sister,  do- 
ing her  best  to  help  her  brother,  whose  pur- 
suits happened  to  be  scientific ;  but  that 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  happily,  in  that 
spectacle.  This  is  very  true :  but  now  oc- 
curs the  spectacle  Avuich  does  appear  re- 
markable to  all  who  have  heard  of  it 

Throughout  the  longest  nights  of  the  year, 
— the  astronomer's  summer,  or  season  of 
fruits, — a  b'ght  was  seen  burning  in  the  ob- 
servatory at  Slough  as  often  as  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  disappearing  only  when  the  dawn 
was  putting  out  the  stars.    Under  that  light 
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■at  Caroline  Hcrschel,  noting  in  silence  the 
observations  of  her  brother,  who  was  at  his 
telescope  in  the  next  chamber.  If  he  was 
silent,  she  had  occupation  in  working  up  his 
calcubtions;  and  then  nothing  was  hoard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the  moving 
of  his  telescope.  To  be  his  secretary  re- 
quired no  little  learning}  but  to  achieve  the 
vast  calculations  by  which  his  observations 
were  rendered  available,  required  algebraical 
accomplishments  of  an  order  very  unusual 
among  women.  As  "astronomer's  assist- 
ant,'' she  was  salaried  by  the  king ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  her  office,  she  read  her 
brother's  clocks,  and  did  all  the  routine  part 
of  his  work.  This  might  have  been  thought 
enough  for  a  good  German  housekeeper, 
who  sat  up  till  daylight  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter :  but  she  had  scientific  interests 
of  her  own.  Her  brother  had  constructed  a 
smaller  telescope  for  her ;  and  when  he  was 
away  from  home  she  spent  many  a  night 
alone  in  the  observatory,  looking  out  for  un- 
recorded stars,  and  for  unsuspected  comets. 
She  had  new  nebula;  and  clusters  of  stars  to 
furnish  to  her  brother's  catalogues  when  ho 
returned :  and  she  discovered  seven  comets 
ia  eleven  years,— five  of  which  had  certainly 
never  been  noted  before.  Her  first  work, 
which  supplied  omissions  in  the  British  cat- 
alogue to  the  extent  of  ^\e  hundred  and 
sixty-one  stars,  observed  by  Flamsteed,  was 
published  by  the  Royal  Society.  Eight 
years  after  her  brother's  death,  and  her  own 
return  to  Hanover,  and  when  she  was  eighty 
years  old,  she  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Eng- 
land, and  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
thzt  body,  in  consequence  of  her  completion 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  clusters  of  stars  and 
nebula?  observed  by  her  brother,  and,  though 
she  did  not  say  so,  by  herself.  She  lived 
on  till  ninety-seven,  a  perfect  exemplification 
of  the  best  effects  of  intellectual  pursuit  of  a 
high  order  on  the  whole  nature.  Her  frame 
was  hP4ilthy ;  her  mind  was  serene ;  her  in- 
tellect was  clear  till  just  the  last ;  her  afiec- 
tions  were  through  life  genial  and  faithful ; 
her  manners  modest  and  simple;  and  her 
old  age  tranquil  and  dignified.  There  is  no 
trace,  in  h^r  whole  career,  of  any  sort  of 
contemptuous  usage  on  account  of  her  scien- 
tific tendencies ;  and  the  respect  with  which 
she  was  treated  at  Windsor  first,  and  after- 
Wards  by  the  king  and  court  at  Hanover, 


till  her  death  in  1848,  seems  to  have  been 
j  the  natural  expression  of  what  was  felt  by 
everj'body  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  the 
facts  and  manner  of  her  life. 

Next  comes  the  French  lady,  who  was 
bom  later  and  died  earlier  than  Caroline 
Herschel. 

Sophie  Germain  began  her  career  in  a 
very  difierent  way.  Hers  was  a  case  of  such 
a  preponderance  of  the  mathematical  facul- 
ties that  they  regulated  her  whole  mind  and 
lifiB.  She  loved  poetry,  as  many  mathema- 
ticians have  done ;  and  she  insisted  that  the 
division  set  up  between  reason  and  imagina- 
tion was  arbitrary  and  false.  We  now  and 
then  hear  from  superficial  persons  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  that  the  finest  taste  is  found 
in  those  who  are  conspicuous  for  judgment ; 
but  Mademoiselle  Germain  would  have  won- 
dered more  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise  j 
for  she  saw  how'  the  decisions  of  reason  must 
harmonize  with  the  principles  of  taste. 
Goodness  was,  in  her  eyes,  order ;  and  wis- 
dom was  the  discernment  of  fundamental 
order.  As  fixed  relations  exist  among  all 
truths  and  all  objects,  and  the  discovery  of 
any  one  may  lead  to  the  discernment  of  any 
number,  no  heights  of  speculations  aston- 
ished, and  no  flights  of  fancy  disconcerted 
her.  She  was  mathematical  if  ever  human 
being  was  so ;  but  this  did  not  mean  that 
she  was  prosaic,  rigid,  and  narrow.  She 
was  qualified  for  large  and  philosophical 
criticism  in  literature,  no  less  than  for  in- 
quisition into  the  theory  of  numbers ;  and 
she  applied  herself,  amidst  the  tortures  of 
death  by  cancer,  to  exhibit  the  state  of,  not 
only  the  sciences,  but  of  litei:ature  at  difier- 
ent periods  of  their  culture.  This  was  the 
subject  of  her  posthumous  work. 

Her  faculty  for  abstract  conception  and 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  knowledge  did  not 
wait  for  occasion  to  show  itself.  Yet,  at  the 
outset,  as  at  the  close,  it  manifested  itself  in 
close  alliance  with  the  imagination  and  the 
moral  powers.  As  a  cliild  she  read  of  the 
serene  life  of  Archimedes  amidst  the  three 
years'  siege  of  S)nracuse ;  and  the  story  im- 
pressed her  so  deeply  that  she  longed  to 
make  for  herself  a  refuge  in  mathematical 
studies  from  the  excitements  and  terrors  of 
the  great  revolution  then  raging,  and  likely 
to  rage  for  long.  It  was  in  "Montucla's 
Histor}'  of  Mathematics"  that  she  had  found 
the  account  of  the  life  and  heroic  death  of 
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Archimedes  wUch  so  moved  her ;  and  she 
studied  the  book,  being  then  thirteen,  with 
a  patience  and  courage  altc^ether  consistent 
with  her  view  of  moral  order — ^unable  to  im- 
derstand  whole  portions  of  it,  but  first  ascer- 
taining how  much  she  could  understand,  and 
resolving  to  master  the  rest,  sboner  or  later. 
The  more  terrible  the  prophecies  she  heard 
in  her  father's  drawing-room  (he  being  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
therefore  living  in  political  society)  the  more 
strenuously  did  little  Sophie  apply  her  fac- 
ulties to  this  History  of  Mathematics  and 
the  studies  it  indicated,  to  the  amazement 
of  her  family,  who  could  not  conceive  why 
she  was  suddenly  engrossed  in  the  study  of 
Euler.  They  were  not  only  amazed  but  dis- 
pleased ;  and  among  other  modes  of  opposi- 
tion they  took  away  all  her  clothes  at  night, 
when  the  weather  was  so  cold  as  to  freeze 
the  ink  in  the  glass.  Sophie  quietly  rose, 
when  they  were  all  asleep,  wrapped  herself 
in  the  bedclothes,  and  pursued  her  studies. 
The  elementary  books  she  could  lay  hold  of 
were  not  such  as  we  have  to  learn  from  now. 
They  were  full  of  faults  and  omissions,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  view ;  and  they  gave 
her  more  trouble  than  her  family  did.  She 
advanced  beyond  those  books,  however ;  and 
in  time  her  family  let  her  alone.  During 
the  Reign  of  Terror  she  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  DifiFerential  Calculus  of  Cousin. 
Times  improved  for  her  when  society  was  so 
far  settled  as  that  the  Normal  and  Polytech- 
nic schools  of  Paris  were  opened.  By  one 
de%*ice  or  another  she  obtained  the  notes  of 
many  of  the  professors'  lessons ;  and  she  was 
presently  bewitched  by  Lagrange's  new  and 
luminous  analysis.  It  was  the  custom  for 
such  students  as  desired  it  to  offer  their  ob- 
servations in  writing  to  the  professor,  at  the 
close  of  his  course.  Sophie  took  advantage 
of  this  custom  to  get  her  notes  handed  in  to 
Lagrange,  as  coming  from  a  student ;  and 
great  was  the  praise  awarded  to  the  myste- 
rious student,  whose  real  name  was  soon  be- 
trayed to  the  great  man.  He  called  on  her, 
to  praise  and  encourage  her ;  and  from  that 
time  she  was  known  as  a  mathematician, 
and  corresponded  with  by  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men,  so  that  she  had  abundant 
fecilities  for  progress.  In  correspondence 
with  Gauss  of  Gottingen,  she  again  wrote 
under  an  assumed  name ;  but  she  was  pres- 


ently recognized,  and  thenceforward  ahe  at- 
tempted no  concealment. 

Her  first  specific  enterprise  illustrates  her 
courage  and  perseverance  as  thorouglily  as 
her  whole  life.    Napoleon  was  dissatisfied 
that  there  was  no  scientific  expression  of  the 
results  of  the  curious  experiments  of  Chladni 
on  the  vibrations  of  clastic  metal   plates; 
and  he  offered  an  extraordinary  prize  if  the 
Institute  coidd  discover  the  mathematical 
laws  of  those  vibrations.    Lagrange  at  once 
declared  the  thing  impossible ;  that   is,  it 
would  require  a  new  species  of  analysis. 
Few  would  have  thought  of  proceeding  in 
the  face  of  such  an  opinion:   but  Sophie 
said,   *'My  dear    master,  why  not  try?" 
After  a  world  of  study,  she  sent  in,  as  the 
result,  an  equation  of  the  movement  of  elas- 
tic surfaces.    It  was  faulty ;  and  she  saw 
why.    But  for  the  irregularity  of  her  mathe- 
matical education  the  failure  could  not  have 
happened ;  and  she  set  to  work  to  remedy 
the  evil.     She  actually  produced  the  new 
kind  of  analysis  which  Lagrange  had  de- 
clared to  be  necessary,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  applaud  the  feat.    Moreover,  he  obtained 
the  exact  equation  from  her  scheme.    She 
herself  pursued  the  application,  and  obtained 
honorable  mention  for  this  second  attempt. 
She  was  invited  to  enter  again  into  the  com- 
petition ;  and  on  this  third  occasion  she  soc- 
ceeded  completely.     She  declared  that  both 
Lagrange  and  Fourier  had  aided  her  by 
their  suggestions ;  but  they,  and  all  others, 
said  that  a  hint  or  two  in  the  application  of 
her  method  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
covery of  it,  and  insisted  that  the  glory  wu 
her  own  without  drawback.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  glory  vras  any  object  to  her  in 
Comparison  with   progress   in   knowledge. 
She  wi  ought  out  the  applications  of  her  own 
methods,  and  supplied  several  theorems  to 
Legendre  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  which 
he  published  in  the  supplement  to  his  second 
edition ;  and  the  further  she  went  in  mathe- 
matics the  more  widely  she  extended  her 
studies   in   other   departments,   especially 
chemistry,  physics,  geography,  and  Uie  his- 
tory of  phUosophy,  science,  and  literature. 
She  employed  her  analytic  faculty  in  all  ^- 
rections,  and  manifeated  her  synthetic  power 
on  every  subject  which  she  touched. 

We  are  told  that  in  her  manners  and  con- 
versation, the  utmost  grace  of  accuracy  wtf 
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manifested.  Her  expression  of  her  ideas 
and  feelings,  and  her  narrative  of  incidents 
were  so  precise,  so  brief,  so  perfect,  that  no 
improTement  was  possible,  and  every  altera- 
tion must  be  for  the  worse.  The  same  fit- 
ness, clearness,  sincerity,  appeared  in  all  she 
did.  Her  life  was  not  the  less  genial  for 
this,  nor  her  conversation  the  less  lively  and 
natural.  It  had  a  somewhat  poetical  cast, 
or  seemed  to  have  to  those  who  were  expect- 
ing to  find  **  a  mathematical  prude,"  or  a 
dry  pedant. 

She  died  in  1831,  after  long  and  cruel  suf- 
fering, heroically  borne.  She  was  fifty-five 
years  old — ^younger  by  a  generation  than 
Caroline  Herschel,  but  dying  seventeen 
years  before  her. 

Meantime,  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch 
woman  had  been  reaching  middle  life,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  studies  of  both  the  oth^s, 
and  f^om  the  same  natural  aptitude. 

This  natural  aptitude  betrayed  itself  un- 
expectedly in  Mrs.  Somerville's  case,  in  the 
midst  of  an  ordinary  girl's  education,  at  the 
opening  of  this  century.  She  lived  at  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  and  was  sent  to 
school  there,  being  remarked  for  nothing 
except  docility,  gentleness,  and  quietness. 
She  learned  to  sew,  as  Httle  girls  should; 
and  it  was  natural  that,  when  she  was  at 
home,  she  should  sit  sewing  in  the  window- 
teat  of  the  room  where  her  brother  took  his 
lessons  from  his  tutor.  His  sister  liked  his 
mathematical  lessons  best ;  and  she  regularly 
laid  hands  on  his  Euclid,  and  carried  it  up 
to  her  own  room,  to  go  over  the  lesson  by 
herself.  One  day,  her  brother  was  stopped 
by  a  difficulty,  and,  forgetting  her  secret, 
little  Mary  popped  out  the  answer.  The 
tutor  started ;  the  family  inquired,  and  very 
sensibly  let  her  alone.  Professor  Playfair 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  household ; 
and  not  very  long  after  the  above  incident, 
Mary  found  an  opportunity  to  put  a  private 
question  to  the  professor — ^Did  he  think  it 
wrong  for  a  girl  to  learn  Latin  P  Not  neces- 
sarily ;  but  much  depended  on  what  it  was 
for.  Well,  she  wanted  to  study  Newton's 
Prindpia,  and  that  was  the  truth.  The  pro- 
fessor did  not  see  any  harm  in  this,  if  she 
liked  to  try.  In  a  feij^months  she  was  mas- 
tering the  Principia. 

Her  first  marriage  was  favorable  to  her 
line  of  study;  or,  I  should  radier  say,  to 
this  particular  <me  of  her  variouB  studies. 


She  is  a  very  accomplished  woman — ^under- 
stands and  speaks  several  languages;  has 
in  her  day  been  an  amateur  artist  of  oonsid- 
able  merit,  and  was  considered  to  play  well 
on  the  harp.  But  when  she  married  a  naval 
officer  who  delighted  in  her  sympathy  in  his 
professional  studies,  she  made  great  prog- 
ress, and,  was  becoming  qualified  for  future 
achievements.  Still,  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
gentle  and  quiet  Mrs.  Gregg  being  pointed 
out  to  general  notice  as  a  learned  lady.  The 
first  that  was  generally  heard  of  her,  was 
when  the  children  of  her  second  marriage, 
two  daughters,  were  almost  grown  up,  and 
her  son,  Mr.  AVoronzow  Gregg,  was  making 
his  way  in  the  world.  She  was  then  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Somerville,  physician  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  It  was  a  pleasant  house  to  go  to 
— ^that  airy  house  at  Chelsea,  where  the  host 
was  always  delighted  to  tell  the  stories  of 
his  wife's  early  studies,  and  to  show,  in  the 
deep  drawer  full  of  diplomas,  the  tokens  of 
her  recent  fame  ;  and  where  the  hostess  was 
the  model  of  a  hostess,  well  dressed,  genial, 
and  hospitable,  apparently  with  the  constant 
blessings  of  a  good  cook,  a  neat  house,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  on  her  own  part  how  to 
keep  it.  Her  harp  was  in  the  corner,  and 
her  pictures  on  the  walls ;  and  there  was  the 
best  society  in  London  in  her  drawing-room. 
This  was  when  the  impression  of  her  first 
great  woriL  was  fresh.  Some  experiments 
that  she  had  made,  showing  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, had  before  directed  the  attention  of 
some  philosophical  inquirers  to  her  capabili- 
ties ;  and  when  the  Society  for  the  Di€usion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  was  set  up,  she  was  in- 
vited to  prepare  for  it  a  popular  version  of 
Laplace's  "M^canique  Celeste."  She  ac- 
complished the  task,  but  not  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  the  Society ;  and  her  work  was  pub- 
lished independently  under  the  title  of '*The 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens."  It  was  a  rad- 
ical mistake  to  set  Mrs.  Somer\'ille  to  work 
on  popular  versions  of  scientific  works.  A 
difierent  quality  and  character  of  mind  is  re- 
quired for  discovering  abstract  truths,  and 
for  putting  them  into  a  form  which  unscien- 
tific minds  may  comprehend.  From  her 
gentleness  and  simplicity,  Mrs.  Somerville 
was  tractable,  and  undertook  what  she  was 
told  would  be  most  useful;  but  the  work 
was  perplexing  to  her.  When  her  first  and 
second  editions  were  sold  in  a  wondexiully 
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short  time,  her  publisher  asked  her,  with  all 
due  deference,  whether  she  could  not  sim- 
plify some  parts  of  the  book,  -so  as  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  comprehension  of  ordi- 
nary readers.  She  tried,  and  declared  it  the 
most  difficult  thing  she  had  ever  attempted. 
What  the  publisher  and  others  called  sim- 
plifying, seemed  to  her  to  be  obscuring  and 
perplexing  her  sense.  When  she  qidtted 
the  precision  and  brevity  of  scientific  terms, 
she  could  never  tell  what  the  matter  would 
spread  out  to.  This  should  have  put  an  end 
to  all  interference  with  her  course,  as  it 
proved  the  error  of  expecting  the  same  mind 
to  supply  the  two  methods  of  exposition — 
the  scientific  and  the  popular. 

If  her  first  great  work  indicated  her  mathe- 
matical powers,  her  next  exhibited  the  course 
of  her  philosophical  tastes.  She  had  given 
a  brief  account  of  her  view  of  the  Connection 
of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  introduction 
to  the  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  j "  and 
this  view  formed  the  groundwork  of  her  sec- 
ond book.  It  is  very  interesting  in  its  dis- 
closures to  unlearned  persons,  and  as  in- 
dicating the  direction  and  variety  of  her 
studies ;  but  it  is  defective  in  the  masterly 
closeness,  directness,  and  precision  which 
her  mind  was  capable  of  when  dealing  with 
mathematical  truths.  Its  popularity  amazed 
her,  and  delighted  her  friends  j  who,  for  the 
most  part  were  unaware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  could  furnish  a  reading 
public  for  scientific  works,  and  who  had  mis- 
taken the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Difiusion  Society.  One  edi- 
tion after  another  had  to  be  prepared ;  and 
most  conscientiously  did  Mrs.  SomerviUe 
apply  herself  to  improve  each  one  as  it  was 
demanded.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  author 
to  write  more  books  than  she  otherwise 
would,  because  she  was  sure  of  a  favorable 
reception  for  any  thing  she  would  publish. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  more 
book  of  hem;  and  that  was  issued  many 
years  later,  when  she  had  long  resided 
abroad.  This  work,  "  Physical  Geography," 
appeared  in  1848. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
Tille's  taste  appears  in  the  dedications  of 
her  books,  and  'indeed  in  their  being  dedi- 
cated at  all.  Not  only  recoiling  from  inno- 
Tation  in  almost  all  ways,  but  somewhat  old- 
feishioned  in  her  habits  of  mind,  she  has 
through  life  taken  pains  to  do  what  was 


proper,  and  in  that  anxiety  has  made  sudi 
few  and  superficial  mistakes  as  she  has  made. 
They  are  not  worth  a  reference  except  for 
the  light  they  cast  on  the  force  of  her  ab^ 
stract  faculties.  She  who  dedicated  h^ 
works  (one  to  the  queen,  and  another  to 
Sir  J.  Herschel),  in  the  fashion  of  a  former 
age,  when  author  and  readers  had  not  been 
brought  face  to  face ;  she  who,  because  she 
was  advised,  not  only  went  to  court,  but 
took  her  daughters  there  ;  she  who  allowed 
her  portrait  to  be  prefixed  to  one  of  her  own 
works ;  she  who  has  always  carefully  kept 
abreast  of  a  cautious  conventionalism,  and 
dreaded  manifesting  any  originality  except 
in  one  direction,  has  been  so  inspired  in  that 
direction  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  pecul- 
iarity which  all  the  world  was  adndring. 
Hence  her  security  from  being  spoiled.  In 
1853,  she  was  chosen  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society ;  and  tho 
learned  societies  of  every  civilized  countxy 
followed  this  lead,  till,  as  I  said,  she  had  a 
deep  drawer  full  of  diplomas ;  but  neith» 
this  nor  any  other  form  of  homage  ever  made 
the  slightest  difference  in  her  manners,  or 
seemed  to  occupy  any  part  of  her  thoughts. 
Sitting  beside  old  Dr.  Dalton,  on  the  sofa, 
talking  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  what  not, 
she  never  perceived  that  the  eyes  of  many 
strangers  were  upon  her,  and  that  the  great 
men  of  the  scientific  world  were  trying  to 
catch  the  tones  of  her  voice.  Her  partial 
absence  of  mind  is  another  evidence  of  the 
character  and  action  of  her  intellect.  No 
one  can  be  further  from  what  is  called  **  ab- 
sent "  in  society.  No  one  can  be  more  awake 
and  alive  to  tho  conversation  and  the  inter- 
ests of  others;  yet  her  husband  used  to 
amuse  himself,  and  astonish  an  occasional 
guest  by  proving  how  long  it  took  to  stir 
her  up  from  her  studies.  She  did  not  need 
an  elaborate  privacy  for  her  pursuits.  She 
used  the  family  sitting-room,  when  studpng 
or  writing ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  wos  fairly 
enga^d,  her  husband  would  begin  libelling 
her  in  extravagant  terms,  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  without  making  her  look  up,  till,  at 
last,  when  he  shouted  her  name,  she  would 
ask  if  he  was  speaking  to  her,  and  be  sur- 
prised to  see  everybody  laughing.  Hers  is 
the  strongest  and  clearest  case  possible  of  % 
special  intellectual  organization,  compelling 
its  own  exercise  in  simplicity  and  honor. 
Mrs.  Somerville  has  been  lost  sight  o^ 
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though  nerer  forgotten,  for  many  years. 
About  twenty  years  since,  the  health  of  Br. 
Somerville  caused  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  Italy,  whence  they  have  never  returned, 
Dr.  Somerville  having  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Their  friends  felt  a  sort  of  indignation  at 
an  incident  which  occurred  soon  after  their 
departure.  Of  all  people  in  Europe,  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  the  one  who  could  by  no 
means  obtain  a  proper  view  of  the  comet  of 
1843.  The  only  accessible  telescope  of  value 
was  in  the  observatory  of  a  Jesuit  convent, 
in  Tuscany,  where  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
cross  the  threshold.  This  indignation  in 
England  looks  like  evidence  that  the  world 
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has  advanced  in  its  intellectual  and  moral 
liberties. 

Whatever  the  Tuscan  Jesuits  might  think 
of  her  case,  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
and  all  her  many  friends  would  say,  if  asked, 
that  they  never  heard  of  a  disrespectful  word 
being  spoken  of  her,  in  connection  with  her 
powers  and  her  pursuits.  Her  work  is  over, 
for  she  is  almost  seventy  years  of  age ;  and 
it  is  not  a  case  in  which  death  is  required 
to  silence  levity  or  sarcasm ;  for  there  is  none 
of  either  to  put  to  shame.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
these  female  mathematicians  may  be,  indeed, 
representative  women, — leaders  of  an  hon- 
orable and  increasing  class. 

Inqleby  Scott. 


"  Particular$  regarding  General  Moreau"  fur- 
nished by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

"  Gexeral  Moreau  is  a  roan  of  fVank,  unre- 
eerrcd  manners,  with  an  honest  coantenancej 
and    convivial    disposition,  of  some  acquired; 
knowlcdgo,  having  received  a  liberal  education,  | 
and  much  natural  quickness  of  perception.     He  j 
has  a  jrood  library,  and  has  acquired  enough  of  i 
the  lan^iage  to  converse  with  tolerable  facility  i 
in  Enj^ltsh.    IIo  resides  in  winter  at  New  York, 
receivinp:  mnch  company,  and  in  summer  at  a 
country  house  ho  has  bought  on  the  Delaware,  I 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spends  his  time  in  shooting  and  fishing.    He 
entertains  the  hip:hest  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
his  fortunate  rival,  and  the  worst  possible  of  his 
principles.    Ho  believes   that  B really  in- 
tends an  invasion  of  England,  or  at  least  in- 
tended   it  Fomo  years  ago ;   and  he,  M , 

thinks,  it  difficutr.'hut  by  no  means  impractica- 
ble.   B did  not  expect  to  effect  a  conquest, 

but  a  destruction  of  the  principal  arsenals,  and 

to  dictate  a  peace  in  the  capital.    Neither  B 

nor  M have  or  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 

British  army,  at  least  as  to  skill.  The  experi- 
ence that  army  has  acquired  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  unquestionable  proofs  of  courage  and 
discipline  they  have  given,  may  have,. and  I 

think  have,  alten'd  their  opinions.    B never 

at  any  time  intended  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  invading  army,  much  less  now.  M 
says  that  the  l>est  generals  are  not  employed  by 
B  who  wants  none  near  him  but  snch  to 
whom  ho  may  donner  dea  coup*  de  pied  'dans  les 
OS  des  jambes:  and  that  they  do  nothing  well 
without  him.  I  do  not  think  that  General 
M has   any  political   correspondence   in 


France.  I  know  he  considers  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  present  government  as  vain.    He 

thinks   B 's  destruction  is  likely  to  come 

from  his  own  army,  when  exasperated  by  ex- 
treme   hardships    or    any  reverse  of  fortune. 

M has  still  a  predilection  to  a  republican 

government,  and  some  idea  that  it  would  have 
answered  in  France,  which  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence of  his  wisdom.  He  has  a  respect  for  the 
British  government  and  national  character.  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  party  avoided  showing  any  at- 
tention to  General  M ,  for  fear  of  displeasing 


Hero  Worship. — The  Haytien  papers  relate 
the  following  curious  story  : — 

**  Among  tlio  Acul  mountains  there  has  been 
found,  in  an  old  house,  a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  somewhat  stained  by  time 
and  neglect.  Nelson  is  represented  in  his  cos- 
tume of  admiral,  and  bears  on  his  breast  five 
decorations.  One  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  has  the  inscription:  *Rear 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  of  the  Nile.'  Another 
medal  bears  the  words ;  *  Almighty  God  has 
blessed  his  Majesty's  glory  ! ' 

"  This  bust,  interesting  in  its  artistic  and  his- 
torical association,  was  found  on  an  alter  de- 
voted to  the  fetish  worship,  where  for  half  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  rcK'crenccd  as  the  Deity  of  the 
Mountain  Streams.  The  names  of  the  sculptors 
were  *  Coale  and  Lealy,  of  Lambeth.' 

"  Thus  for  fifty  years  a  bust  of  an  English 
admiral  has  been  worshipped  as  a  heathen  idol. 

'*  The  finder  of  the  statue  has  refused  an  offer 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  it" 
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384  THE  BLESSING  AFTER 

THE  BLESSING  AFTER  SERVICE. 
I  WAS  within  a  house  of  prayer, 
And  many  a  wounded  heart  was  there; 
And  many  an  aching  head  was  bowed. 
Humbly  amidst  the  kneeling  crowd  ; 
Nor  marvel—wliere  earth's  children  press, 
There  must  be  thouglit  of  bitterness. 

Oh  !  in  the  change  of  human  life — 
The  anxious  wish,  the  toil,  the  strife — 
How  much  we  know  of  grief  and  pain, 
Ere  one  short  week  comes  round  again ! 
Bend  every  knee,  lift  every  heart ; 
We  need  God's  blessing  ere  we  part. 

Then  sweetly  through  the  hallowed  boand. 
Woke  the  calm  voice  of  solemn  sound ; 
And  gladly  many  a  listening  ear 
Watched,  that  pure  tone  of  love  to  hear; 
And  on  each  humbled  heart,  and  true, 
God's  holy  blessing  fell  like  dew. 

Like  dew  on  summer's  thirsty  flowers ; 
On  the  mown  grass,  like  softest  showers ; 
On  the  parched  earth  like  blessed  rain 
That  calls  the  spring  bloom  back  again. 
Oh  !  to  how  many  a  varied  sigh. 
Did  that  sweet  benison  reply  I 

"  The  peace  that  God  bestows. 

Through  him  who  died  and  rose ; 
The  peace  the  Father  giveth  through  the  Son, 

Be  known  in  every  mind. 

The  broken  heart  to  bind ; 
And  bless  ye,  travellers,  as  ye  journey  on ! 

"  Ye  who  have  known  to  weep 

Where  your  beloved  sleep ; 
Ye  who  have  poured  the  deep,  the  bitter  cry, 

God's  blessing  bo  as  balm. 

The  fevered  soul  to  calm. 
And  wondrous  peace  each  troubled  mind  sup- 
ply. 

"  Young  man,  whose  cheek  is  bright 

With  nature's  warmest  light; 
Whilst  youth  and  health  thy  veins  with  pure 
blood  swell, 

Let  the  remembrance  be 

Of  thy  God  blest  to  thee. 
Peace  passing  understanding  guard  thee  well. 

"  Parents,  whose  thoughts  afar, 

Turn  where  your  children  are, 
In  their  still  graves,  or  beneath  foreign  skies; 

This  hour  CJod's  blessing  come. 

Cheer  the  deserted  home, 
And  peace  with  doveliko  wings  around  you 
rise. 

"  Ere  this  week's  strife  begin — 
The  war  witiiout,  within  ; 
The  Triune  God,  with  spirit  and  with  pow«r. 
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Now  on  each  bended  head 
His  wondrous  blessing  shed. 
And  keep  you  all,  tlirough  every  troubled  hoar.' 

And  then  witiiin  the  holy  place 
Was  silence  for  a  moment's  space ; 
Such  silence  that  you  seemed  to  hear 
The  holy  dove's  wings  hovering  near; 
And  the  still  blessing,  far  and  wide, 
Fell  like  the  dew  at  evening-tide ; 
And  ere  we  left  the  house  of  prayer. 
We  knew  that  peace  descended  there ; 
And  through  the  week  of  strife  and  din. 
We  bore  its  wondrous  seal  within. 

— Scenes  in  our  PartMh, 


COUSIN  JANE. 

What  do  people  think  of  her. 

Our  Cfousin  Jane  ? 
With  a  sallow,  sunken  cheek ; 
Haic  with  many  a  silver  streak ; 
Features  never  made  for  show ; 
Eyes  that  faded  long  ago ; 
Brow  no  longer  smooth  and  fair ; 
Form  bent  o'er  with  pain  and  care ; 
Sad  to  be  so  old  and  plain — 

Slighted  Cousin  Jane  I 

What  do  we  all  think  of  her, 

Our  Cousin  Jane  ? 
Quieting  the  children's  noise; 
Mending  all  the  broken  toys ; 
Doing  deftly,  one  by  one. 
Duties  others  leave  undone ; 
Gliding  round  the  sick  one's  bed. 
With  a  noiseless  foot  and  tread, 
Who  like  her  can  soothe  in  pain 

Useful  Cousin  Jane  ? 

What  do  angels  think  of  her. 
Our  Cousin  Jane  ? 

Bearing  calmly  every  cross, 

Finding  gain  through  seeming  loss,  • 

And  a  beauty  ever  bright 

In  the  rigid  fine  of  right ; 

Self-forgetting,  free  from  art. 

With  a  loving,  Christ-like  heart; 

Living  aye  for  other's  gain- 
Saintly  Cousin  Jane ! 

Would  that  thinking  oft  of  her— 

Our  Cousin  June^ 
Might  our  inward  vision  clear, 
To  behold  the  '*  unseen  "  near. 
And  in  forms  of  dullest  hue, 
Hpaven's  own  beauty  shining  through. 
Reached — that  land  of  purest  day ; 
Passed— misjudging  eanh  away ;  ' 

What  radiance  will  she  tlieu  attain 

Star-crowned  Cousin  Jane  I 
^^Independent,  Z.  D  E 
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AT  THE   SEA-SIDE. 


BY  THB  AUTHOR   OF  "  JOHN   HALIFAX,    OBNTLfi- 
MAN." 

O  SOLITARY  shining  sea 

That  ripples  in  the  sun, 
O  ^ay  and  melancholy  sea, 

O'er  which  tlie  shadows  run  ; 

O  many- voiced  and  an  gry  sea,  ^ 
Breaking  with  moan  and  strain,— 

I,  like  a  humble,  chastened  child, 
Como  l)ack  to  thee  again  ; 

And  build  child-castles  and  dig  moats 

Upon  the  quiet  sands. 
And  twist  the  cliff-convolvulus 

Once  more,  round  idle  hands ; 

And  look  across  that  ocean  line, 

As  o'er  life's  summer  sea, 
Where  many  a  hope  went  sailing  once, 

Full  set,  with  canvas  free. 

Strange,  strange  to  think  how  some  of  them 

Their  silver  sails  have  furled, 
And  some  have  whitely  glided  down 

Into  the  under  world ; 

And  some,  dismasted,  tossed  and  torn. 

Put  back  in  port  once  more. 
Thankful  to  ride,  with  freight  still  safe. 

At  anchor  near  the  shore. 

Stranger  it  is  to  lie  at  ease 

As  now,  with  thoughts  that  fly 
More  light  and  wandering  than  sea-birds 

Between  the  waves  and  sky : 

To  play  child's  play  with  shells  and  weeds, 

And  view  the  ocean  grand 
But  as  one  wave  that  may  submerge 

A  baby-house  of  sand ; 

And  not  once  look,  or  look  by  chance, 
With  old  dreams  quite  suppressed, 

Across  that  mystic  w^ild  sea-world 
Of  infinite  unrest. 

0  ever  solitary  sea, 

Of  which  we  all  have  found 
Somewhat  to  dream  or  say — ^the  type 

Of  things  without  a  bound — 

Love,  long  as  life,  and  strong  as  death ; 

Fnith,  humble  as  sublime ; 
Eternity,  whose  large  depths  hold] 

The  wrecks  of  this  small  Time ; 

Unchanging,  everlasting  sea ! 

To  spirits  soothed  and  calm 
Thy  restless  moan  of  other  years 

Becomes  an  endless  psalm. 

— MacmiUan'i  Magazine, 


A  MODERN  MARIANA. 
A  WBLL-TRAiKED  wild  viuc  cllmbs  the  cottage 

wall, 
Losing  itself  beneath  the  thick-thatched  caves ; 
A  honeysuckle  blends  its  fretted  leaves 
With  a  Vhite  jasmine  on  the  porch  ;  while  all 

In  the  trim  garden  to  the  front  betrays 
The  care  of  love ;  no  weeds  deface  tne  walk. 
There  is  no  ill-cut  bush  or  straggling  stalk. 
No  twig  in  the  surrounding  hedgerow  strays 

Far  from  its  parent  stem  ;  behind  the  house 
An  orchard  and  rich  meadow-lands  extend. 
Girt  by  gold  cornfields;  the  gnarled  fruit  trees 

bend 
Beneath  their  ripening  loads,  and  lowing  cows 

With  steps  of  slow  content  pass  in  between : 
Within,  all  is  as  neat,  or  neater  still ; 
Each  implement  of  household  work  doth  fill 
Its  doe  appointed  station ;  bright  and  clean 

The  plates  and  dishes  shine  upon  their  shelves ; 
The  well-broshed  hearth,  the  sand  bespecUed 

floor. 
The  spinning-wheel,  the  brightly  painted  door, 
The  dustless  ornaments  that  warm  themselves 

On  the  high  mantel-piece,  nnite  to  show 
That  industry  and  order  rule  in  the  place. 
She  sits  at  work  within  the  porch ;  her  face 
Shines  calmly  sad  in  the  sun's  setting  glow. 

And  as  the  yellow  light  begins  to  fade,  < 

She  murmurs  low :  **  Had  he  been  all  be  seemed, 
Ere  he  so  left  me — all  I  fondly  dreamed — 
Oh !  what  a  track  of  joy  it  would  have  made 

'*  Of  this  poor  life  1    But  no ;  I  will  not  dwdl 
Thus  on  the  past ;  tliese  are  the  thoughts  that 

crossed. 
Like  lightning  streaks,  the  gloom  whore  my 

soul,  lost, 
Hopeless,  and  stunned,  in  its  first  anguish  felL 

"  No,  let  me  rather  think  how,  in  His  grace, 
Our  Father  led  me  from  that  black  abyss ; 
How  eacJi  day's  duties  brought  some  fiappiness 
To  my  worn  heart,  and  by  degrees  'gan  chase 

"  The  shadows  from  it ;  how  ray  care  for  those 
Who  wept  and  suffered  round  me  bronght  relief 
To  mv  own  sorrow,  till  my  deepest  grief 
Was  broken,  and  my  spirit  found  repose. 

"  He  left  me— why,  I  know  not — ^yet  I  lore, 
Oh,  how  I  love  him  still  I    O  God,  Most  High, 
Have  mercy  on  him,  and  so  purify 
Both  him  and  me,  that  we  may  meet  above  1 " 
— Chttmber$*$  Journal,  F.  T.  M. 
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From  Fra8er*ft  Magazine. 
A  "LAST  WOBD'»  ON  LORD  MACAULAY. 

It  is  too  late  and  too  soon  to  speak  fur- 
ther of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  yerdict  of  his 
contemporaries  has  heen  recorded ;  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  cannot  he  anticipated.  Be- 
fore the  grave  in  the  Ahhey  had  heen  closed, 
a  hundred  rapid  and  hrilliant  pens  had  said 
almost  all  that  could  he  said  of  the  great 
man  who  had  ceased  from  his  labors.  The 
brilliancy  of  our  periodical  literature  is  as 
marvellous  as  its  rapidity.  Leading  articles 
which  would  have  brought  fortune  and  per- 
manent fame  to  Addison  or  Steele  appear 
every  morning  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
and  are  forgotten  before  the  second  edition 
is  published.  That  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  our  great  men  by  those  organs  of  public 
opinion  should  be  more  brilliant  than  accu- 
rate, more  antithetical  than  sound,  is  of 
coarse  to  be  looked  for.  A  man  penning  an 
article  at  midnight  which  is  to  be  read  in 
Paris  on  the  following  afternoon,  has  no  time 
for  nice  discrimination  or  minute  analysis. 
He  selects  the  striking  peculiarities  of  a  char- 
acter, the  salient  points  of  a  career,  and  on 
these  he  bases  an  estimate  which,  though  im- 
pressive and  picturesque,  is  necessarily  ex- 
aggerated. 

Notwithstanding  the  conviction  we  have 
expressed,  a  few  "  last  words  "  may  without 
impropriety,  be  now  added.  Two  bxilky  vol- 
umes of  Miscellaneous  Writings  have  been 
recently  published,  and  some  of  the  contents 
—one  piece  in  particular — ^place  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  character  in  what  the  pubHo  may 
justly  consider  a  new  light. 

I  should  not  speak  honestly,  or  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  if  I  said  that  Macaulay  belonged 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  did.  In  no  department  except 
the  historical  did  he  show  pre-eminent  ca- 
pacity, and  even  his  History  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  only  a  splendid  and  ornate 
panorama.  His  was  not  a  creative  intellect 
— ^it  could  not  have  fashioned  a  ifu2n<9Rm€r'ff 
NighVs  Dream,  a  Faust,  or  The  Cenei.  ^  He 
wrote  spirited  lyrics  in  which  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  a  historic  people  are 
handled  with  consummate  judgment;  but 
we  miss  the  spontaneous  and  unsystematic 
music,  the  inartificial  and  childlike  grace  of 
the  true  ballad.*    The  lyrist  is  the  creatiure 

*  There  is  a  graceful  little  song  written  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  1827,  and  included  in  bis  JtttceUa^ 


of  impulse,  and  Macaulay  was  never  impul- 
sive. Lofty,  unimpassioned,  self-restrained, 
he  never  confesses  to  any  of  the  frailties  of 
genius.  He  had  great  natural  powers,  no 
doubt;  his  memory  was  prodigious  and  ex- 
act; bis  understanding  just  and  masculine ; 
still,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  in  every 
thing  indebted  more  to  art  than  to  nature. 
He  is  the  highest  product  of  a  profoimd  and 
exquisite  culture.  This  of  course  detracts 
from  the  quality  of  his  handiwork.  Only  the 
work  of  authentic  genius  is  imperisbable. 
The  work  of  the  artificer,  however  elaborate, 
however  curiously  finished,  does  not  survive. 
But  Macaulay  unquestionably  hadgemun  oi 
a  kind :  the  genius  which  moulds  the  results 
of  immense  industry  into  a  coherent  and  con- 
sistent whole.  This  is  a  fine  and  most  rare 
gift ;  and  we  are  not  wrong  when  we  assert 
that  its  owner  must  always  be  (even  when 
not  of  the  highest  order)  a  man  of  genius. 
Associated  with  the  somewhat  artificial  con- 
stitution of  his  powers,  is  the  want  of  flexi- 

neoui  Writinffi  (ii.  417).  But  comparing  it  with 
any  of  the  Laureate* s,  we  detect  at  a  glance  the 
groat  gulf  between  the  true  poetry  and  the  most 
effective  and  finished  copy. 

"  Oh,  stay.  Madonna  I  stay  ; 

'Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day 
That  marlcs  the  skies  with  yonder  opal  streak  ; 

The  stars  in  silence  sliine  ; 

Then  press  thy  lips  to  mine. 
And  rest  upon  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek. 

*^  Oh,  sleep,  Madonna !  sleep  ; 

Leave  mo  to  watch  and  weep 
O'er  the  sad  memory  of  departeu  joys, 

0*er  hope's  extinguished  beam, 

O'er  fancy's  vanished  dreimi, 
O'er  all  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

**  Oh,  wake,  Madonna!  wnke  ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o'er  with  amber  flakes  of  light ; 

A  glow  is  on  the  hill ; 

And  every  trickling  rill 
In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  3'ondor  height 


**  Oh,  flv,  Madonna!  fly  ; 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
What  only  lovo  and  night'may  safely  know  ; 

Fly  and  tread  sofily,  dear  I 

Lest  those  who  hate  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  light  footsteps  as  they  go." 

Then  take  at  a  venture  any  stanza  of  the  Lau- 
reate : — 

•'  Ask  me  no  more  ;  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
1  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  ; 
Yet,  0  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

'*  Ask  me  no  more  ;  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed  ; 
1  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  mo  to  the  main  ; 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  1  yield  ; 
Ask  me  no  more." 
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bility  which  he  shows.  There  is  no  great 
virtue  in  the  agility  of  the  jester  or  the  sup- , 
pleness  of  the  mimic  j  but  Macauky  wanted 
that  natural  lightness  and  airiness  of  touch  I 
which  characterizes  the  working  of  a  thor- 
oughly creative  mind.  He  assailed  pigmies 
with  eighty  pounders.  His  heavy  metal  did 
its  work  well ;  but  it  smashed  right  and  left, 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  without  com- 
parisqp  or  a  nice  discrimination.  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  ordered  march  of  his  lordly  prose,  to  use 
once  more  a  worn-out  simile,  is  stately  as  a 
Roman  legion's.  Still  it  is  ponderous,  com- 
pared at  least  with  the  unaffected  freedom 
and  the  flexiblo  life  of  Shakspeare's,  or  Field- 
ing's or  Charles  Lamb's.  But  the  art  with 
which  this  defect  is  concealed  is,  like  every 
other  detail  in  Lord  Macaiday's  art,  perfect 
in  its  way.  The  style  is  ponderous,  but 
there  is  no  monotony.  Short  sentences, 
which,  like  the  fire  of  sharpshooters  through 
cannon,  break  the  volume  of  sound,  are  in- 
troduced at  stated  intervals  into  each  para- 
graph. A  Martial  or  Junius-like  epigram 
follows  the  imposing  burst  of  eloquence  with 
which  Burke  or  Brougham  might  have 
clenched  a  great  harangue.  There  is  no 
slovenliness  in  these  finished  pages.  But  to 
make  the  severe  and  jealous  supervision  too 
obvious  might  break  the  spelL  So  any 
avowal  of  the  labor  that  has  been  expended 
is  studiously  avoided.  An  air  of  negligence 
is  at  times  affected.  Colloquial  expressions 
are  introduced.  The  immense  industry  is 
covertly  disowned. 

Lord  Macaiday's  elaborate  polish  has 
proved,  we  thing,  exceedingly  valuable  to 
our  rapid,  perplexed,  and  somewhat  inco- 
herent age.  Too  many  of  our  ablest  men 
are  apt  to  speak  and  think  in  heroics. 
Their  likings  and  dislikings  are  equally  vi- 
olent and  equally  valueless.  That  there  is 
something  fascinating  in  the  passionate  the- 
ology and  philosophy  of  the  age,  we  all  ad- 
mit. The  fanatic  in  politics  and  religion 
makes  many  converts ;  toleration  is  a  plant 
of  a  slow,  laborious,  and  difficult  growth. 
Lord  Macaulay  was  no  fanatic.  He  was 
neither  a  moral  nor  an  intellectual  bigot. 
A  rhetorician  by  temperament,  he  was  saved 
firom  the  sins  of  the  rhetoricians  by  his 
vigorous  manliness,  his  justice  of  judgment, 
and  his  admirable  sense.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  his  speculations  on  any  topic  were  very 


profound;  but,  as  far  as  they  went,  th^ 
were  clear,  accurate,  above  all  luminous. 
His  logic,  if  not  exhaustive,  was  exact  and 
incisive.  He  seldom  undertook  any  arga- 
ment  which  he  had  not  mastered.  He  never 
indeed  quite  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  of  Puritanism ;  but,  accepting  the 
limited  data  with  which  he  started,  his  con- 
clusions were  irresistible.  There  were  spir- 
itual capacities  and  mental  needs  in  the 
heroes  of  the  Commonwealth  which  pro- 
voked them  into  action,  and  which  made 
them  what  they  were  to  England.  These 
Macaulay  never  comprehended ;  his  plum- 
met could  not  fathom  them ;  they  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  even  temper  and 
unimpassioued  intellect.  His  critical  creed 
was  marked  by  the  same  narrowness.  He 
considered  Samuel  Rogers  a  greater  singer 
than  Samuel  Coleridge.  He  relished  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  the  Italt/f  and  he 
respected  "a  writer  who  was  at  once  a  finished 
gentjleman  and  a  fastidious  poet.  The  on- 
couthness,  the  slovenliness,  the  eccentric- 
ities, the  want  of  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
Windermere  brethren,  were  sins  that  he  could 
not  tolerate.  Nay,  perhaps  he  was  altogeth^ 
incapable  of  understanding  the  vague  and 
fitfid  feelings  which  they  tried  to  render, 
and  which  give  a  pecuUar  charm  to  the 
muse  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson.  He  insisted 
that  whatever  was  said  should  be  said  clearly 
— should  be  WTitten  in  words  which  men 
could  read  as  they  ran : — 

**  This  soDg  was  made  to  bo  sung  at  night. 
And  ho  who  reads  it  in  broad  tiaylight 
Will  never  read  its  mystery  right. 
And  yot — it  is  childlike  easy." 

"Nonsense,"  he  in  effect  replied;  "if 
there  is  any  thing  whatever  to  be  read,  it 
will  read  much  better  in  the  daylight  than 
in  the  dark."  Such  a  creed,  of  course,  can 
only  be  held  by  one  who  is  destitute  of  the 
supremest  elements  of  the  poetic  faculty-^ 
by  a  critic  who  has  never  been  pursued  by 
the  haunting  forms  that  people  the  twi- 
light of  the  imagination.  Thus  he  seldom 
reached  entire  historical  truth  or  entire  crit- 
ical truth.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he 
did  not  write  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Both  the  poets  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  that  age  (with  one  superb  and 
sombre  exception)  were  men  whom  he  could 
thoroughly  guage.  His  pictiu^  of  that  bril- 
liant group  of  versatile,  accomplished,  ^tty, 
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corrupt,  and  splendid  gentlemen,  would  have 
sparkled  like  the  life  which  it  represented. 
He  would  have  descrihed  with  ininutable 
effect  statesmen  who  were  wits  and  poets, 
and  poets  who  were  wits  and  statesmen. 
But  his  hand  faltered  when  he  had  to  register 
grander  passions  and  darker  conflicts.  The 
spiritual  pains,  the  stormy  struggles  which 
tore  England  asunder  in  the  seyenteenth 
century,  were  put  aside  by  him  with  disrel- 
ish. The  men  who  embodied  and  repre- 
sented this  mental  strife  in  the  nation — 
these  disorganized  aspirations  after  a  divine 
kingdom  and  governor — were  treated  with 
coldness  and  disrespect.  The  strongest, 
richest,  most  unconventional,  most  compli- 
cated characters  become  comparatively  com- 
monplace when  he  touches  them.  The  vir- 
tue is  taken  out  of  them.  Even  the  men  he 
most  admires  are  reduced  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary types.  The  historical  Whig — steady, 
sagacious,  moderate,  never  unselfishly  im- 
prudent, never  honestly  intemperate— is  his 
ideal  of  human  nature.  A  very  good  one  in 
its  way ;  though  one  sometimes  fancies  that 
the  reckless  and  blundering  devotion  of 
these  simple  country  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
to  the  falsest  of  kings  is  more  generous, 
and  perhaps  even  more  heroic. 

But,  a.s  I  have  said,  it  is  this  very  absence 
of  enthusiasm,  this  essential  moderation  of 
character,  this  almost  finical  polish,  which 
has  made  Lord  Macaulay*s  influence  so  valu- 
able. We  were  all  in  danger  of  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Carlyle's  passionate 
and  speculative  genius  (for  his  genius  is 
speculative,  however  realistic  it  may  appear 
in  certain  aspects)  seemed  at  one  time  likely 
to  sweep  all  before  it.  We  were  going  to 
revolutionize  cur  morals,  our  politics,  and 
our  theology.  We  were  going  to  transform 
our  heroes  into  saints,  and  to  paint  the  devil 
(when  we  did  not  whitewash  him  from  hoof 
to  horns)  even  blacker  than  he  used  to  be. 
We  were  going  to  untie  "  red  tape,"  and  to 
put  "  earnest "  men  into  the  public  offices. 
"Gigs,"  "shams,"  classical  English,  and 
other  respectable  institutions,  were  to  be 
abolished.  The  church  of  the  future  was  to 
embrace  Mahomet,  Confucius,  and  Mrs. 
Brownrigg.  I  know  when  I  write  these  sen- 
tences that  I  am  caricaturing  Mr.  Carlyle's 
opinions;  but  I  am  not  caricaturing  the 
feelings  which  his  writings  stirred  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  disciples,   Now,  against 


such  feelings — ^which  were  indeed  the  natu- 
ral product  of  an  age  of  intense  mental  ex- 
citement, remarkable  scientific  progress,  and 
strongly  developed  egotism — an  antidote  was 
found  in  Lord  Macaulay.  It  was  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  have  at  the  head  of  our 
literature  a  man  who  thought  calmly,  who 
spoke  moderately,  who  wrote  fastidiously, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  never  intemperate, 
whose  judgment  was  never  excited.  This 
great  potentate  in  letters  opposed  to  the  li- 
cense of  speculation  and  the  riot  of  the  im- 
agination, a  simple  theory  of  morals,  a  sim- 
ple system  of  politics,  and  a  simple  code  of 
criticism.  Many  new  men  and  things  he 
did  not  recognize  that  were  both  good  and 
true ;  that  he  did  not  recognize  them  arose 
possibly  from  some  mental  defect ;  but  this 
very  narrowness  of  intellectual  sympathy 
enabled  him  effectively  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent. Men  who  are  perplexed  by  the  con- 
troversy of  subtle  motives  and  complicated 
passions  seldom  think  with  clearness  or  act 
with  decision.  And  this  simplicity  of  men- 
tal insight  in  Macaulay  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  intellectual  rigidness  or  the 
barrenness  of  theory.  It  was  a  simplicity 
more  historical  than  logical.  A  Frenchman 
similarly  gifted  would  have  arrived  at  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  electoral  districts;  but 
Macaiday,  with  his  historic  cidture  and  his 
English  associations,  could  not  become  a 
political  dogmatist.  So  instead  of  driving 
him  into  democracy  or  absolutism,  it  made 
him,  on  Ae  contrary,  rejg^ard  with  hearty 
admiration  the  rough  adjustments,  the  intri- 
cate compromises,  the  balanced  inconsist- 
encies, which  are  so  unmeaning  to  the  strictly 
scientific  intellect,  but  on  which  old  and  his- 
toric societies  must  rest. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  thus,  alike  by  inherit- 
ance and  temperament,  a  Whig.  As  such, 
in  the  cant  of  the  day,  he  may  be  considered 
a  "  representative  man."  Whiggery  has  had 
no  more  characteristic,  no  more  ^lustrious 
interpreter.  Had  ho  been  endowed  with 
wider  aspirations  or  broader  sympathies,  he 
would  not  have'  represented  his  party  so 
faitlifuUy  as  he  did.  Tory  and  Radical  poli- 
ticians are  frequently  men  of  fervid  imagina- 
tions. They  require  to  be  so.  The  Conser- 
vative, who  invests  the  constitution  with  a 
halo  of  mysterious  sanctity,  borrows  the 
colors  from  his  imagination;  the  Hadicol 
who  sighs  for  an  ideal  republic,  the  Milton 
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who  dreams  of  a  perfectly  ordered  common- 
weal, whose  king  is  God, — exerts  the  con- 
Btructive  powers  of  the  imagination,  no  less 
than  religious  or  philosophical  enthusiasm. 
But  the  Whig  is  thoroughly  practical.  He 
is  satisfied  with  things  as  tiiey  are :  having 
no  hlind  attachments,  however,  he  does  not 
object  to  reforms,  especially  if  they  effect  no 
change.  But  he  does  not  expect  much  from 
them — ^as  he  does  not  venerate  the  venera- 
bleness  of  the  constitution,  so  neither  does 
he  hail  the  approach  of  the  eivittu  Deu  A 
temperate  respect  is  about  the  warmest  po- 
litical emotion  of  which  he  is  capable.  Even 
bis  prejudices  are  not  immoderate.  Lord 
Macaulay  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a 
Whig  great  man.  The  subtleties  of  the  im- 
agination did  not  perplex  him,  nor  did  the 
contradictions  of  the  moral  liife.  Words- 
worth's description  of  a  creature  **  moving 
about  in  worlds  not  realized,"  would  have 
been  singidarly  inapplicable  to  that  compact, 
serene,  and  luminous  mind.  It  was  not  agi- 
tated by  "  the  obstinate  questionings  of 
sense  and  outward  things"  which  have 
troubled  the  sagest  men ;  nor  by  those  high 
instincts 

**  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Doth  trcmblo  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised." 

None  of  these  dim  and  perilous  tracks  of 
the  spirit  were  trodden  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

That  Lord  Macaulay's  just  and  well-bal- 
anced intelligence  did  good  service  to  us, 
we  have  admitted ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  Whig  to  continue  to  be  l^hat  Lord 
Macaulay  was,  or  that  he  can  contrive  to  do 
good  service  of  any  kind  by  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  his  model,  we  do  not  admit  The 
present  condition  of  the  Whigs  shows  on  the 
contrary  that  a  party  which  appropriates 
none  of  the  elements  of  the  current  life  and 
thought  must  perish.  The  Whig  in  1860  is 
intellectually,  if  not  politically,  dead.  A 
party  whose  notions  of  national  reformation 
are  exhausted  by  a  six-pound  franchise,  be* 
trays  a  poverty  of  thought  that  cannot  be 
tolerated  even  in  our  governors.  On  Lord 
Macaulay  himself  the  traditions  of  his  party 
exercised  a  questionable  influence.  In  his 
History  f  English  political  life  becomes  an  af- 
fair of  the  Senate  rather  than  of  the  people. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  nation  in  the  constitution. 
Those  slowly  matured  national  convictions 
which  alone  work  out  great  constitutional 
changes  are  disregarded,  or  at  least  are  made 


to  play  a  less  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  than  a  wordy  debate  in  the 
Commons,  or  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  on  a  question  of  privilege. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Macaulay 
wanted  "heart."  A  certain  coldness  of 
manner  and  temperament  undoubtedly  char- 
aoterized  him.  He  had  the  reserve  of  the 
English  gentleman — ^which,  be  it  remem* 
bered,  represents  the  self-respect  and  re- 
straint as  well  as  the  shyness  of  the  islander. 
Of  nis  private  life  (though  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  speak  very  warmly  of  unaffected 
kindness  and  wide  charities)  I  cannot  speak ; 
and  of  his  writings  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
whenever  right  or  truth  is  menaced.  Ids  vin- 
dication glows  with  manly  fervor,  and  that 
his  love  for  liberty  is  expressed  in  passages 
that  remind  us  of  the  poet's :— > 

"  O  liberty !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dreani. 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  on  Fancy's  nunie; 
Lost  without  thee  the  ennobling' powers  of 

verse; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 
FUce  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest 

air. 
And  I  will  sing  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest 

beat" 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Macaulay  had 
keen  feelings  united  with  a  tranquil  loftiness 
of  disposition.  Fashioned  in  a  heroic  mould, 
he  seldom  broke  down  or  seemed  to  break 
down.  It  is  well  that  we  should  fail  some- 
times ;  failure  teaches  us  humility  and  onr 
own  weakness.  But  Macaulay  never  failed 
— his  life  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  was 
a  rapid  success.  Thus  there  is  an  air  of  xm- 
passiveness  about  him  which  men  of  harder 
lives  and  more  vehement  passions  cannot 
long  sustain.  He  is  not  arrogant  exactly, 
but  he  shows  no  sense  of  frailty.  The  re- 
pose which  marks  him  is  not  the  repose 
which  has  been  earned  by  desperate  and 
hard-won  victory ;  it  is  the  natural  repose  of 
those  simple  antique  gods  who  dwelt  amid  the 
Etrurian  woods,  "  while  Italy  was  yet  guilt- 
less of  Home."  They  have  not  sinned,  and 
they  have  not  conquered  sin ;  nor  is  the  un- 
ruffled brow  "entrenched"  by  the  "deep 
sears  of  thunder"  which  mental  anguish 
and  conflict  leave  behind  them.  Even  in 
public,  however,  as  we  have  witnessed,  Ma« 
caulay  sometimes  visibly  toarmecZ.  Our  latest 
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recollection  of  the  orator  is  connected  with 
the  soUtary  mischance  that  chequered  a  ca- 
reer of  otherwise  uninterrupted  success. 

At  the  election  of  1647  Mr.  Macaulay  lost 
his  seat  for  Edinhurgh.  The  30th  of  July 
in  that  year  was  a  discreditable  day  to  the 
modem  Athenians :  it  leaves  a  blot  on  their 
character  for  sagacity  and  generosity,  and 
their  subsequent  recantation  has  not  quite 
atoned  for  the  evil  which  they  then  did.  But 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  Lord  Macaulay:  he 
lost  his  seat  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — be- 
canse  he  would  not  betray  the  principles  of 
"  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,"  which  he 
lived  to  vindicate,  because  he  dared  to  be 
true  to  his  convictions  and  to  his  career. 
"A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd" 
were  able  to  inflict  a  keen  mortification  upon 
a  great  man ;  but  he  bore  the  pang,  in  pub- 
lic at  least,  with  proud  confidence  and  unre- 
tentful  regret.  It  was  thus  that  he  addressed 
the  men  who  had  done  him,  themselves,  and 
their  city  this  great  wrong : — 

*'  You  have  been  pleased  to  dismiss  me 
from  your  service,  and  I  submit  to  your  pleas- 
are  without  repining.  The  generous  con- 
duct of  those  who  gave  me  their  support  I 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude.  If 
any  thing  has  occurred  of  which  I  might 
justly  complain,  I  have  forgiven,  and  shall 
soon  fbrffct  it.  The  points  on  which  we  have 
differed  I  leave  with  confidence  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  country.  I  cannot  expect  that 
you  will  at  present  admit  my  views  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
calmly  review  the  history  of  my  connection 
with  Edinburgh.  You  will  then,  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  acknowledge  that  if  I  incurred  your 
displeasure,  I  incurred  it  by  remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  shall  always  be  proud  to  think 
that  I  once  cnjoved  your  favor ;  but  permit 
me  to  say,  I  shall  remember  not  less  proudly 
how  I  risked  and  how  I  lost  it." 

These  were  the  calm  words  of  dignified 
rebuke  and  farewell  which  he  addressed  to 
the  men  who  had  defeated  him }  they  were 
the  only  public  acknowledgment  he  ever 
made  of  the  pain  that  had  been  infiicted  on 
him ;  and  we  now  learn,  and  for  the  first 
time,  how  keenly  he  suffered.  His  posthu- 
mus  works  contain  certain  "lines  written 
in  August,  1847,"  immediately  after  his  de- 
feat. He  did  not  mean  to  hurt,  but  he  has 
taken  a  bitter  revenge — ^for  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts  these  lines  will  live. 


The  wounded  warrior  retreats  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground 5  "  the  day  of  tumult,  strife,  de- 
feat is  o'er ; "  and  in  the  stillness  of  night 
he  gives  utterance  to  his  pain  and  vindicates 
his  integrity.  The  lines  are  very  noble  and 
simple;  they  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
genuine  poetry  that  Macaulay  perhaps  ever 
made,  for  they  come  direct  from  the  heart, 
and  prove  how  immensely  superior  to  ayy 
artifice  true  feeling,  in  its  simplest  and  most 
unadorned  moods,  always  is.  The  queens 
of  the  world — gain,  fashion,  power,  pleasure 
—sweep  scornfully  past  the  sleeping  child  j 
until  One  comes,  "  the  last,  the  mightiest, 
and  the  best." 

**  O  glorious  lady !  with  the  eyes  of  light, 
Andlaarels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow. 
Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that 
night. 
Warbling  a  strange  sweet  ransic,  who  wast 
thoul" 

The  others  may  leave  him  unheeded,  but  She 
will  st^y  by  him  to  the  end. 

"  Thine  roost  when  friends  turn  pale,  when  trai- 
tors fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud. 
For  truth,  peace,  fi-eedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd. ' 

Noble  lines ;  but  as  the  whole  piece  is  ad- 
mirable, and  as  it  has  not  attracted  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  (especially  as  a  psycho- 
logical curiosity),  we  venture  to  transfer  it 
unmutilated  to  our  pages : — 

LINES  WBITTBN  IN  AUGUST,   1847. 

"  The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o*cr  ; 
Wonmut  with  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn, 
and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 
A  room  in  an  old  mansion,  long  unseen. 

"  That  room,  methought,  was  curtained  from 
the  light ; 
Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon's 
CO  Id  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white. 
Sleeping  life's  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

Pale  flickered  on  the  hearth  the  dying  flame. 
And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 

Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night-wind  came, 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

*'  And  lo !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 
Drew  nigh  to  speak  the   new-bom  baby's 
doom : 
With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on 
earth. 
From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into 
gloom. 

"  Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast 
Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of 
Gain; 
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More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion 

passed, 
With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

"  The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled 
head, 
And  o'er  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful 
frown  : 
The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 
Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant 
crown. 

""Still  Fay  in  long  procession  followed  Fay ; 
And  still  the  little  couch  remained  unhlest : 
But,  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  passed 
away, 
Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the 
best. 

"  O  glorious  lady,  with  the  eyes  of  light 

And  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow. 
Who  by  the  cradle's  side  didst  watch  that 
night, 
Warbling  a  sweet,  strange  music,  who  wast 
thou? 

"  'Tes,  darling ;  let  them  go ;'  so  ran  the  strain : 
'  Yes  ;  lot  them  go.  Gain,  Fashion,  Pleasure, 
Power, 
And  all  the  busy  elres  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour. 

"'Without   one   en?ious    sigh,  one   anxious 

scheme, 

The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign, 

Mine  is  the  world  of  thought,  the  world  of 

dream. 

Mine  all  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

"*  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low. 

Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth. 

Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  which  I  bestow, 

The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

**  *  Of  the  fair  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 
I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronouncf^bee  free ; 
And,  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

"'There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they 
seem 
Of  all  my  bounties  largely  to  partake, 
Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem. 
And  court  mo  but  for  Gain's,  Power's, 
Fashion's  sake. 

*•  *  To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide 
their  fame. 
Shall  my  great  mx'stcries  be  all  unknown  : 
But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and 
blame. 
Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

"  *  Yes ;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 
And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay, 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove, 
Still  faitliful,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 

" 'For  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  shall  be, 
The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough  I  wear. 
Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
*  That  bloflnoms  in  the  light  of  time  is  bare. 


" '  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame,  I  deigned  to  utand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side : 
On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand. 
Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed 
of  Hyde: 

*'  *  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  dayi 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  aloue  : 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  Mitli  tlie  blaze 
Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  ctcronl 
throne. 

" '  And  even  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 
That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  mc 
nigh. 
When,  in  domestic  bliss  and  studious  leisure. 
Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly ; 

"'Not   then   alone,  when    myriads,  closclj 
pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  rabve ; 
Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing-rooms,  thy  brcnst 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  sound  of  woman's 
praise. 

" '  No :  when  on  restless  night  da^vns  cheerless 

morrow, 

When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine. 
Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorroWy 
In  conflict,  obloquy,  want,  exile,  thine ; 

" '  Thine,  where  on  mountain  waves  the  snow* 
birds  scream. 
Where  more  than  Thnle's  winter  barbs  the 
breeze. 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one 
sickly  gleam 
Lights  tlie  drear  May-day  of  antarctic  seas  ; 

" '  Thine,  when  around  thy  litter's  track  all  day 
While  sandhills  shall  reflect  the  blinding 
glare; 
Thine,  when,  through  forests  breathing  death, 
Uiy  way 
All  night  shall  wind  by  many  a  tiger's  lair ; 

" '  Thine  most,  when  friends  turn  pale,  when 
traitors' fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  pron<l. 
For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd. 

"*  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile. 
Hate's  yell,  and  Envy's  hiss,  and  Folly's 
bray, 
Remember  me;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 

"'Yes!  they  will  pass  nway;   nor  deem  it 
strange : 
They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the 
sea: 
And  let  them  come  and  go :  thou,  through  all 
change. 
Fix  thy  firm  gaze  on  virtue  and  on  me.' " 

TJuU  18  the  punishment  which  a  great  man 
inflicts  on  his  assailants.  The  warning 
should  make  us  careful.  It  is  not  safb  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  shafts  of  the  immor- 
tals.   At  the  same  time  it  may  re-assuro 
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the  meanest  who  desires  to  be  remembered. 
Xiet  him  wait  patiently  and  watch  assidu- 
ously, and  the  opportunity  to  wound  a  great 
man,  to  sting  him  into  retaliation,  to  extort 
a  retort  which  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die,  is  almost  sure  some  time  or  other  to 
arrive.  The  publicans  and  the  pharisees  of 
JBdinburgh  bided  their  time.  Their  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain :  they  haye  earned  an 
knperishable  notoriety. 

The  wrong  indeed  was  redressed,  as  &r 
a4  redress  was  possible.  Beparation  was 
mide.  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  all  of  them 
at  £ast  who  did  not  belong  to  the  most  sec- 
taikn  of  sects,  were  eager  to  remove  an  im- 
seendy  stain  from  the  escutcheon  of  their 
city.  They  succeeded.  The  broken  ties 
were  renewed ;  the  old  member  once  more 
met  lis  constituents  in  kindness.  Five 
years  hid  passed  since  he  had  stood  among 
them— ^nd  the  years  had  left  their  marks 
upon  ah  in  that  assembly — ^upon  him  not 
the  least.  Disease  had  even  then  began  its 
work.  Tie  burly  form  was  bent  and  atten- 
uated ;  bu\  the  eye  was  still  full  of  light,  and 
the  silver  voice,  though  enfeebled,  was  liq- 
tiid  and  syren-like  as  ever.  It  was  the  last 
great  speech  he  ever  made,  and  it  recalled 
Ms  greatest  efforts.  He  was  visibly  affected 
when  he  rose,  and  when  he  alluded  to  the 
men  of  Edinburgh  who  had  been  taken  away 
since  he  last  stood  among  them,  to  the 
friendly  fSaices  and  voices  who  would  greet 
him  no  more,  his  voice  shook  painfully. 
"  And  Jeffrey,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  sort 
of  suppressed  sob,  as  he  finished  the  enu- 
meration. There  he  faltered  and  stopped 
short.  The  simple  pause  of  feeling  was 
more  touching  and  more  expressive  than  the 
most  labored  panegyric  could  have  been. 
Becovering  his  composure,  he  went  on  to 
sketch  in  brilliant  but  gloomy  colors  the 


terrible  scenes  which  Europe  had  witnessed 
during  the  five  years  of  war  and  revolution. 
And  then  he  turned  to  ourselves.  "  The 
madness  of  1848,"  he  said, ''  did  not  sub- 
vert the  British  throne.  The  re-action  which 
followed  has  not  destroyed  British  freedom. 
And  why  is  this?  Why  has  our  country, 
with  all  the  ten  plagues  raging  around  her, 
been  a  land  of  Goshen  P  Everywhere  else 
was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground — a  very  grievous  storm, — a  storm 
such  as  there  was  none  like  it  since  man 
was  upon  the  earth,  yet  every  thing  tranquil 
here ;  and  then  again  thick  night,  darkness 
that  might  be  felt,  and  yet  light  in  all  our 
dwellings."  This  was  the  most  striking 
passage  in  his  speech, — a  passage  rendered 
impressive  to  his  hearers  not  more  by  the 
scriptural  simplicity  and  elevation  of  its  lan- 
guage, than  by  the  grand  earnestness  of  the 
speaker  as  he  uttered  it. 

The  orator  warmed  with  his  theme ;  with 
the  most  skilful  and  stinging  irony  he  at- 
tacked his  opponents ;  with  the  bravest  and 
most  honest  zeal  he  vindicated  his  friends. 
For  a  time  the  exhaustion  of  disease  was 
overcome :  his  eye  sparkled,  his  voice  glowed; 
he  was  again  the  athlete  in  the  proud  con- 
fidence of  his  prime.  But  the  excitement 
could  not  sustain  him  long :  his  voice  failed 
him ;  and  when  he  told  his  hearers  in  feeble 
accents — "  In  no  case  whatever  shall  I  again 
be  a  member  of  any  ministry ;  during  what 
may  remain  of  my  public  life,  I  shall  be  the 
servant  of  none  but  you,"  they  saw  that  he 
spoke  truly,  that  he  had  really  done  with 
cabinets  and  governments  heret  that  the 
feeble  thread  might  be  snapped  without 
warning  at  any  moment ;  and  some  at  least 
among  them  felt  grateful  that  the  atonement 
which  they  owed  to  the  greatest  orator  and 
historian  of  this  generation  had  not  been 
delayed  till  it  was  too  late.         Shiblet. 


The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris 
hare  recently  famished  some  carious  statistics 
bearing  on  tobacco.  Dividing  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  that  college  into  groups,  the  smokers 
and  the  non-smokern,  it  is  shown  that  the 
Mnokers  have  proved  tiiemselves  m  the  various 
competitive  ojuuniniitions  far  inferior  to  the  oth- 


ers. Not  only  in  the  examinations  on  enterinj? 
the  school  are  the  smokers  in  a  lower  rank,  but 
in  the  various  ordeals  they  have  to  pass  tliroiigli 
in  a  year  the  average  rank  of  the  smokers  had 
constantly  fallen,  and  not  inconsiderably,  wliilo 
the  men  who  did  not  smoke  enjoyed  a  cerebral 
atmosphere  of  the  clearest  kind. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
BLOWN  OFF  LAND. 


FouB  summers  ago  I  was  storm-stayed  at 
midnight  on  a  barren  islet  off  the  coast  of 
Antrim.  Our  place  of  refuge  was  sublimely 
grand:  towering  above  and  round  our  fire 
loomed  gigantic  masses  of  columnar  basalt. 
Along  the  clifTs  face,  white  seabirds  ^m- 
mcred  like  scattered  stars.  High  aloft,  the 
rugged  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice  lifted  its 
outline  clear  against  the  yellowish  glare  of 
the  drifting  sky.  Below,  toward  the  south, 
the  pale  cliffs  of  the  mainland  hung  oyer  the 
black  tumult  of  waters  that  rolled  against 
them.  Eastward,  down  the  channel,  white- 
crested  ridges  ran  high  in  the  stormy  moon- 
light, hiding  at  times  from  our  sight  the 
high  land  of  Cantire  and  the  revolving  light 
on  Sanda. 

My  companions  did  not  share  in  my  ad- 
miration of  the  wild,  and  then  to  me  most 
novel,  scene.  They  sat  around  the  blazing 
logs  of  driftwood,  thankful  for  our  timely 
escape,  and  patiently  waiting  the  calm.  Oc- 
casionally the  eldest  of  the  group  glanced 
upward  to  the  flying  clouds  and  out  to  sea, 
then  silently  resumed  his  gaze  into  the 
eddying  flames  and  smoke,  while  the  others 
f\irtively  scanned  his  face  to  read  the  chances 
of  better  weather — ^but  never  did  they  turn 
their  own  eyes  out  to  sea ;  no  northern 
fisher  willingly  looks  upon  a  storm.  After 
long  silence,  the  youngest  of  the  party  ab- 
rupSy  exclaimed, — 

"  Lads !  that's  a  heavy  scud  on  the  carry 
overhead  ,*  itll  not  calm  these  twa  days,  I 
think." 

"You're  wrang,  Charles,"  replied  the  se- 
nior; "  the  shores  will  fa'  wi'  the  next  tide. 
I  should  ken,  I  should  ken ;  wha  better  ? 
Ay,  'twas  bitter  bought,  this  weather-skill. 
All  day  I  have  it  on  my  heart.  It  is  the 
very  day :  it  was  sic  a  night  as  this.  Sit 
closer,  boys ;  come  here,  young  gentleman, 
and  hear  an  auld  fisher's  waesome  story  he 
ne'er  thought  to  come  over  to  mortal  ears 
again." 

We  gathered  round  the  old  man.  He  sat 
full  in  the  firelight,  with  his  back  against 
the  base  of  the  cliff— a  striking  figmre  in 
such  a  spot.  Evidently  once  a  man  of  large 
and  robust  mould,  he  was  shrunken  and  wan 
with  age  or  care;  his  thin  massive  hands 
were  spread,  broad  and  nervouSi  on  either 
knee;  his  hair  was  long  and  thick,  and 


raven  bladi,  while  his  beard  and  whiskers 
were  white  as  the  foam  at  our  feet  Look- 
ing into  his  dark,  stern,  wrinkled  hce,  hia 
deep,  restless  eyes  burning  with  the  memo- 
ries of  his  grief,  I  listened  almost  with  awe 
as  he  began : — 

'*  Our  banks  are  scarce  of  fish  by  what  I 
mind.  Fourscore  years  ago,  there  was 
plenty,  and  to  spare.  The  cod  and  gray- 
lord  were  amang  the  shore  tides  and  abotx 
this  very  isle ;  but  it  didna  last ;  the  people 
grew  wicked  and  thankless  for  God's  bounty, 
and  the  fish  nigh  left  the  coast  There  vas 
big  distress  then  in  many  a  house  wliere 
waste  and  misrule  had  run  furious;  and 
mony  a  strong  heart  broke  down  wi'  trouble 
for  his  wife  and  weans ;  and  mony  a  despe- 
rate ane  took  to  spoiling  o'  the  king's  reve- 
nue, at  peril  of  his  life  and  fame.  I  was 
grat^'  it  was  na  sae  in  my  house.  Three 
sons  and  a  winsome  girl  I  had  then  living 
wi'  my  wife  and  me,  beside  the  Wliite  Well 
o'  Camplay.  They  were  braw  aien,  and 
bonny ;  naebody  ere  saw  them  daunted  to 
do  the  right  and  scorn  the  wraag;  never 
their  mither  nor  I  had  to  check  them  for 
idleness  or  folly;  the  auld  minister  loved 
them  well,  and  often  blessed  their  labors  as 
they  cast  loose  frae  shore ;  and  I  was  proud, 
too  proud  o'  my  strength  and  wealth  stored 
in  their  hands  and  hearts.  But  oh,  it  vras 
hard  for  a  father  to  be  less  than  proud  of 
them  the  hale  country  praised ;  for  when  the 
great  ship  frae  India  was  wrecked  on  Uan- 
lean,  and  nane  wad  bunch  to  save  the 
drowning  crowd,  they  manned  their  boat, 
and  I  steered  wi'  them  thro'  the  ragin'  waves 
againr  and  over  again,  tiU  all  were  safe  on 
shore ;  and  the  hale  parish  saw  it,  and 
cheered  them  hame,  and  the  women  cried 
wi'  love  o'  them,  and  wished  our  bairns  were 
theirs ;  and  the  auld  master  came  frae  the 
castle,  in  the  rain  and  storm,  and  took  their 
hands  ane  after  ither  in  his,  and  said,  wi' 
big  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  swore  that  nane 
o'  our  blood  and  name  should  want  a  freend 
and  a  hame  while  he  and  his  held  Camplay 
grund. 

**  Atty,  the  youngest,  was  blate  and  shy, 
and  turned  awa'  his  head,  whHe  he  gripped 
his  hand ;  and  Jamie,  he  iaughed  right  out, 
and  said, — 

"'It's  naethin'  to  speak  o',  laird;  but 
thank  ye  kindly  for  your  good  wish.' 

"  But  my  eldest,  firank  and  fearless  Bryan 
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took  the  laird's  twa  sma'  white  hands  in  his 
broad  big  anes,  and  said,  loud  enough,  I 
trow« — 

"  *  Not  for  your  promise,  but  for  jrour 
manhood,  laird,  I  gi'e  my  hand  ye'U  never 
want  a  loyal  freend  and  four  good  oars  in 
time  o'  need  while  we  can  serve  ye.' 

<*But  where  was  I?  Aye,  the  sair  sum- 
mer. At  first  we  didna  feel  it  much;  but 
what  wi'  helping  those  about  in  outer  need, 
we  soon  felt  pinched  wi'  the  general  want 
I  saw  my  boys  try  hard  to  hide  their  hunger 
and  trouble  firae  their  sister  and  mither  and 
me ;  and  oft,  at  dead  o'  mirk  night,  I  missed 
them,  and  found  they  had  slipped  out  to  try 
the  barren  sea  for  a  morsel  for  the  morn. 
At  last  the  distress  lay  so  sternly  oyer  us, 
that  we  needs  must  part,  or  find  some  speedy 
sustenance.  Ae  evening  Bryan  stood  at  my 
bed-stock,  and  spoke,  wi'  a  low  voice  deep 
in  his  breast, — 

"  •  Father,  dinna  think  ill  if  we're  late 
hame ;  we  are  boun'  for  the  outer  bank ;  it 
xnay  be  He  will  relieve  us  there.' 

**  It  was  a  fatal  and  an  eyresome  place, 
the  outer  bank.  Men  feared  to  speak  of  the 
crews  lost  and  the  things  seen  there.  I  tried 
to  turn  them:  they  went  At  next  evening, 
late,  they  brought  wi'  glee  a  load  o'  fish  into 
the  port  I  but  I  couldna  join  their  mirth ; 
fear  was  over  me  like  a  cloud.  They  went 
again.  They  bade  the  neighbors  come  to  the 
new  place,  but  hunger  and  bitter  want  could 
tempt  nane  to  go  sae  far  and  high  to  sea. 

**  At  last  I  went  myselfl  Many  warnings 
I  saw,  and  heeded  not  I  kent  they  would 
■uffer,  but  I  would  sufier  wi'  them,  whate'er 
it  might  be.  Cheerless,  I  took  the  helm; 
and  coldly  and  dull  the  kind  words  of  neigh- 
borly cheer  fell  on  me.  The  wind  blew  frae 
the  east  softly,  the  sea  was  like  a  lough,  and 
I  steered  full  upon  the  setting  sun.  It  was 
an  awsome  sign  to  steer  by ;  but  for  that 
month  it  alane  led  straight  out  to  the  bank. 
I  hadna  lain  lang  upon  our  course,  when 
three  black  lines  passed  slowly  o'er  the  face 
of  the  sun.  I  kent  it  boded  ill ;  but  never 
a  word  I  spake ;  whatever  was  to  be,  would 
be.    I  feared  and  trembled,  and  steered  on. 

**  The  lads  were  trimming  their  lines,  and 
heeded  nothing ;  but  wae  was  me !  I  saw 
each  ane,  ever  and  anon,  secretly  to  his 
brither,  ^p  his  hand  into  the  salt  sea,  and 
wet  fait  lips.  Then  I  knew  that  evil  must 
be£dl  the  voyage  s   but  I  said  naught — ^I 
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steered  still  out  into  the  broad  sea  upon  the 
setting  sun. 

Just  as  the  last  red  light  lay  on  the 
water,  and  the  boat  was  nigh  the  fishing- 
ground,  the  lads  bade  me  look  back  upon 
the  land.  It  seemed  far  down  below  us,  dim 
and  golden  in  the  light ;  the  Bho!|s  mixed 
wi'  the  mountains  and  the  inland  fields; 
some  white  homesteads  flecked  it  like  first 
specks  o'  early  snow  ;  but  o'er  our  ain  hame, 
alack !  there  lay  a  wreath  o'  dark  red  mist, 
fixed  and  alane,  like  an  isle  o'  clouds  an- 
chored on  the  sea.  I  kent  it  was  a  sign ;  I 
hoped  it  might  be  me  wha  ne'er  wad  see  the 
hame-walls  again. 

"I  heard  the  thoughtless  boys  speak 
merrily. 

** '  See  ye  that  speck  o'  white  on  Liminea, 
Atty  P '  speered  Bryan ;  *  d'ye  ken  wha  lives 
there?' 

"  And  Atty's  face  burned  red,  and  he  held 
down  his  modest  face  aboon  the  lines.  Then 
kindly  Jamie  laughed,  and  said—, 

" '  Dinna  be  cast  down,  laddie ;  times  will 
mend,  and  Elsie  will  be  the  bonniest  wife 
upon  the  green  grass  o'  Camplay.' 

<*  And  the  puir  lad,  for  answer,  looked  up 
and  smiled ;  but  in  a  while  he  looked  o'er 
the  gunwale  on  that  wee  white  speck,  and 
big  tears  ran  dropping  frae  his  young  cheeks 
into  the  salt  sea :  the  want  and  her  proud 
freends  had  sundered  them;  but  she  was 
leal  as  oak,  and  kept  her  plighted  word  to 
my  puir  boy.  I  felt  twa  bitter  tears  stealing 
doon  my  rough  face — it  was  because  I  kent 
weel  there  wad  soon  be  greater  breach  be- 
tween him  and  her  than  human  hands  could 
make.  I  saw  it  in  his  face  and  running 
tears;  and  I  thought  I  could  spare  a'  but 
him. 

''Soon  it  made  me  tremble  to  hear  the 
loud  laughs  of  the  other  two ;  not  as  they 
used,  but  long  and  recklessly  they  laughed, 
and  mad  bursts  o'  merriment  rang  frae  their 
lips  out  into  the  waste  o'  air  and  sea.  It 
had  an  awsome  sound.  I  kent,  then,  my 
three  bonny  sons,  who  sat  beside  me  on  that 
lonely  place,  far  frae  mortal  help,  were 
doomed  men  to  dee.  I  prayed ;  but  it  was 
the  prayer  of  angry  despair,  and  not  o' 
simple  faith.  I  felt  my  life  breaking  up 
within  me,  like  a  wreck  bursted  wi*  a  wave ; 
but  I  didna  speak  or  stir,  but  steered  on  into 
the  nor'-west,  where  the  burning  crown  of 
the  sinking  sun  glowed  in  the  shining  sea. 
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**  By  dawDy  the  boat  was  laden  deep  irV 
fish;  the  sun  rose,  large  and  fiery,  behind 
Cantire;  a  broad  track  o'  pleasant  light 
potu'ed  o'er  a'  the  warld;  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  it  shone  and  played,  but  no 
mmbeam  fell  on  our  boat.  Around,  the  air 
looked  wam,  but  we  were  chill  and  cheer- 
less. Dftrkness  and  sorrow  were  appointed 
us.  I  kent  it;  but  I  never  spake.  They 
stepped  the  mast  and  spread  the  sails. 
A  while,  a  saft  hameward  breeze  hoTered, 
angel-like,  around  us:  it  fell  near  stem  and 
bow,  yet  it  couldna  reach  us,  for  the  spell  o' 
fate  was  strongest.  We  floated  in  a  calm, 
like  where  oil  floats  in  summer  pools ;  and 
the  good  breeze,  wi'  a  moan,  went  slowly 
from  us  to  the  land.  I  then  was  sure  we 
were  given  o'er  to  some  sair  distress. 

'*  It  came.  Like  a  rock  drapt  frae  heaven, 
the  wind  fell  on  us,  fierce  and  heavy ;  it  laid 
the  good  boat  o'er,  maist  under  the  hissing 
sea ;  it  shook  the  sails,  and  drove  them  out 
wi'  fearfu'  gusts ;  it  swooped  us  out  like  a 
thistle  down,  and  drove  us  like  a  cursed 
beast  pursued  by  raging  hounds.  Our  lives 
were  on  the  sails.  I  watched  them  warily, 
and  kept  her  fair  before  it.  I  had  no  hope ; 
but  I  was  calm,  and  resolved  to  fight  for 
their  dear  lives  to  the  last. 

"  But  anon  I  did  despair.  They  said,  *  The 
storm  is  due  south,  father.'  Clearer  than  if 
writ  with  lightning,  I  saw  then  the  manner 
o'  the  doom  ^we  should  suficr.  I  could  not 
speak ;  but  down  in  my  soul's  wrath  I  said, 
♦  Is  this  His  mercy  P  His  mercy  P ' 

«<  Ireland  is  clean  gane,'  they  said.  I 
heard ;  but  I  dare  not  look  at  them,  for  an- 
guish. 

**  *  Isla  is  like  a  mist — ^'tis  gane ! '  I  heard, 
and  spoke  not.  I  clenched  my  teeth,  and 
with  a  rebellious  heart  I  steered  amang  the 
rising  waves  into  the  north— all  day  into  the 
north.  The  sun  went  down,  smouldenog  an- 
grily amid  stormy  clouds.  All  night  the 
wind  slacked  not,  and  some  waves  washed 
i  clear  away  every  thing  but  ourselves  from 
out  the  boat  Under  a  leech  of  the  foresail, 
we  still  ran  northward  through  the  darkness. 
Toward  morning  it  lulled,  and  at  break  o' 
day  the  gale  was  wholly  gone,  and  naught 
remained  to  be  feared  but  the  sullen  wash 
of  the  raised  sea.  We  watched  for  sunrise 
with  hearts  maist  wild  wi'  hope  and  fear.  It 
rose,  as  they  had  never  seeni  out  of  the  open 
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sea.  Ko  land  in  sight — nothing  like  my 
other  day — but  the  red  sun  glowering  over 
the  big  waves  that  thronged  to  meet  fami 
with  bloody  fronts. 

«  All  that  day  we  rolled  bdplessly  amid 
the  swells.  The  oars  were  gone ;  the  load  of 
fish  clean  swept  forth;  worst  of  all,  die  linee 
were  lost;  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  ire 
left  home ;  we  could  cmly  look  down  into  tlie 
hungry  waves,  and  fight  the  burning  pangv 
o'  cauld  and  hunger.  The  sail  hung  straight 
amidships  frae  the  gaff.  The  clouds  stood 
under  us,  steady  as  some  far  islands,  deep  in 
the  calm  water,  like  fairy  pictures  ^iread 
over  the  ocean's  floor.  And  night  came. 
Like  a  ghost,  the  moon  glinted  under  os, 
through  the  dark  waves :  and  one  by  cme,  as 
passing  hopes,  the  stars  disappeared  under 
the  keel.  Nane  o'  us  spoke;  words  eould 
not  soften  our  distress:  it  was  better  to 
guess,  than  hear  what  every  tone  would  tell. 
But  when  the  night  was  at  the  midst,  I 
looked  on  my  three  sons.  The  cauld  grip 
o'  hunger  clenched  my  heart,  and  trouble 
burned  into  my  very  brain ;  but  it  was  naught 
when  I  saw  their  fair  young  faces  pinched  and 
thrawed,  and  their  eyes  glowering  sae  doll 
and  bloodshot  in  the  moonlight.  Nearer  I 
saw  the  dreadfu'  hour. 

"  I  was  their  father.  It  was  my  duty,  I 
thought,  to  cheer  them ;  but  my  lips  belied 
my  godless,  rebellious  heart 

"'Trust  in  God,  children  dear;  he  may 
deliver  us ;  his  will  is  gracious.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay ! '  they  said.  *  He  is  gracious. 
His  will  be  done.' 

"  Awfu'  thoughts  filled  my  mind.  Hours 
I  lay,  and  heard  them  prajing  for  pardon 
and  heaven.  I  could  not  pray  for  any  thing 
but  their  lives.  Bitterly  I  besought  mercy  I 
mercy !    Home !  home ! 

"  Early  in  the  morning  light,  I  saw  Bryan 
squeeze  a  drap  o'  water  frae  his  handker- 
chief upon  Atty's  lips,  whispering,  *  Take  it, 
Atty,  dear; '  and  when  he  did  not  heed,  he 
shook  his  arm  and  called  his  name ;  and  Atty 
ope'd  his  calm  blue  eyes,  and  said,  with  his 
soft,  low  voice — 

"  *  Whisht,  Bryan ;  dinna  wake  our  father. 
I'm  deeing;  naething  can  save  me  now. 
Come  closer,  brither.  It's  on  my  breast — 
the  token  she  gied  to  me  lang  S3me.  Tell 
her  'tis  to  lie  on  my  heart  in  the  grave,  for  I 
loved  her  dearest  at  the  last.    Tell  mith» 
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to  love  her  for  my  sake ;  bid  sister  Alie  be 
thoughtfu'  o'  Elsie's  love  for  me.  God  bless 
them  a'.  His  inll  be  done.  Amen,  amen. 
**  I  took  ae  hand,  his  brithers  had  the 
ither.  Ae  gentle  smile  and  loving  look  he 
gied  us  each-— and  he  was  dead. 

**  They  stretched  him  out,  and  spread  the 
mainsail  ower  him  $  and  silently  we  sat,  look- 
ing at  the  spot  I  couldna  weep  or  pray ;  but 
they  were  riven  wi'  grief;  and  they  looked 
up,  pleading,  ofb  and  oft,  to  heaven. 

"Another  mom  rose,  like  the  yester' 
mom.  Not  a  word  o'  complaint  was  spoken ; 
they  made  nae  moan ;  they  showed  nae  fear. 
Under  my  brows  I  watched  them.  Nearer 
it  came,  and  nearer.  It  was  writ  in  Jamie's 
cheek — ^it  shone  like  a  warning  beacon  in  his 
eyes.  Bryan  stole  o'er  to  bathe  his  hands 
and  wet  bis  brow  wi'  the  salt  water ;  and  he 
moved  his  wan  lips  weakly  wi'  a  flicker  o'  a 
smile.  We  covered  him  frae  the  sun  that 
burned  aboon  our  heads — ^but  it  availed  not 
As  sunset  drew  nigh,  he  sank  lower  and 
lower.  Ere  the  sun  touched  the  water,  he 
signed  to  raise  him  up.  He  aye  loved  to 
look  on  it  going  down  in  its  grandeur ;  and 
in  the  sangs  and  verses  he  made,  he  said  it 
was  the  best  and  loveliest  sight  man's  eye 
can  see  on  earth.  He  watched  it  lang ;  and 
his  face  lighted  up  as  the  sea  rippled  against 
its  lowermost  edge.  Then  he  smiled  his 
bonny  smile,  as  it  sank  deeper;  and  the 
golden  light  glowed  broader,  as  he  said,  with 
his  auld  clear,  ringing  voice,  that  went  far 
out  and  high  up  firae  us  like  music— 

"  *  And  Uiere  shall  be  no  night  there;  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun, 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light ;  and 
they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.' 

'*  Ai  ho  ended  the  words,  the  sun  went 
doon,  and  the  water  lay  dark  and  calm  on 
the  sky's  far  edge.  We  looked  into  his  face : 
he  was  dead. 

"  We  laid  him  side  by  side  wi'  Atty,  be- 
neath the  saiL  It  would  have  rent  our  hearts 
to  speak.  Our  hands  were  weak.  It  was  a 
long  task  to  place  him  rightly ;  but  it  was 
comforting  to  do  it :  any  thing  in  that  dolefu' 
time  o'  our  misery.  When  a'  was  done, 
night  came  on.  I  dare  not  look  upon  my 
only  son.  I  could  not  bide  the  thought  of 
ill  to  him.  I  could  not  say  *  amen '  to  such 
a  stroke.  I  said  fiercely  within  myself, '  It 
will  not,  it  must  not,  it  shall  not  be.' 
^  *  Father/  said  his  voice ;  '  fiither  be  a 
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man ;  be  strong ;  think  of  God,  and  bow 
your  heart.  I  am  going,  too.  I  ne'er  shall 
see  an  earthly  mom.  Father,  forgi'e  my 
mony  rash  words  and  thoughtless  ways  that 
vexed  ye  oft.  Tell  mither,  tell  Alie,  God 
will  provide.  Oh,  try  and  say,  teach  them 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  I  come,  Attie 
— Jamie;  yes.    Amen.' 

"  When  light  fell  out  of  heaven,  it  touched 
my  dead  son's  face,  reddening  his  broad 
brows,  and  shining  in  the  coils  of  his  glossy 
hair  ;  it  played  o'er  his  hands,  and  lay  warm 
upon  the  cold,  white  skin  of  his  open  breast. 
It  couldna  waken  him :  he  was  dead.  I  was 
now  alane  on  the  cmel  sea,  keeping  watch 
o'er  my  sons.  I  felt  no  hunger  then,  or 
thirst  or  pain.  I  shut  my  eyes,  but  could 
still  see  my  three  sons  cold  and  stark  under 
the  sail.  I  would  have  dee'd,  but  I  couldna 
leave  them.  At  midday  I  looked  forth. 
All  was  the  same ;  naething,  save  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  and  the  few  far  up  thin  clouds ; 
and  on  the  sea,  no  sail  or  sign  of  living  thing. 
But  as  I  looked,  I  saw  underneath  the  keel 
a  dark  shadow  passing  to  and  firo,  from  bow 
to  stem  and  stem  to  bow,  keeping  its  awfu' 
watch  for  me  and  mine.  At  times  it  raised 
its  shapeless  head  close  by,  and  looked  into 
my  face,  and  lay  in  the  hot  sun,  gloating  and 
waiting  wi'  a  fearfu'  patience  and  a  savage 
gleam  o*  cmel  joy  in  its  glassy  een.  1 
thought  it  was  the  fiend  o'  my  distress ;  I 
thought  it  come  to  seize  the  bodies  o'  them 
whose  souls  it  couldna  tempt  to  murmur  or 
doubt  in  God.  At  last,  then,  I  bowed  my 
soul.  I  prayed  wi'  faith,  and  wi'  long,  ear- 
nest sighs  bursting  frae  my  heart.  I  slept. 
It  was  evening  when  I  awoke.  The  boat 
was  running  fair  before  a  north-west  wind. 
I  had  no  strength  to  move.  I  kept  the 
helm  steady  under  my  arm :  the  boat  ran 
on — I  knew  not  where.  I  looked  behind. 
The  great  black  shadow  still  followed,  vfV  its 
hungry  eyes.  I  strove  to  fly  faster  and 
faster  frae  its  awfu'  company — in  vain. 

"  In  the  gloamin  (of  what  day  I  canna 
tell),  as  in  a  dream,  I  found  mysel'  passing 
the  out  rocks  o'  our  port.  I  came  straight 
to  the  beach.  Dimly  I  saw  faces  around. 
They  tried  to  lift  me  frae  the  helm,  but  I 
turned  round  to  see  if  the  fiendish  shadow 
followed  still  to  take  away  my  sons ;  but  it 
was  gone.  I  cried, '  They  are  saved !  Thank 
God.    His  will  be  done.' 

**  They  told  me,  long  after,  my  ions  were 
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buried ;  and  they  brought  me  to  their  graves 
in  the  auld  churchyard.  But  I  missed  other 
feces  than  theirs.  Their  mither  and  their 
sister,  where  were  theyP  Too  soon  I  kent 
it  a'.  My  daughter  lay  in  the  same  grare 
wi'  her  three  brithers ;  my  wife,  at  sight  o' 
their  dead  faces,  was  ta'en  distracted,  and 
dee'd  lang  syne,  calling  their  names  o'er  and 
o'er  till  the  last. 

"A  stranger  woman,  wi'  white  hair  and 
grief-stricken  face,  broke  it  to  me,  bit  by 
bit  One  name  she  couldna  bear  to  speak 
or  hear.  At  last  I  told  her  of  her  Atty  and 
mine — ^his  dying  love,  and  last  words  for 
her.    She  has  kept  wi'  me  since ;  one  kind. 


good  daughter  giren  when  a'  the  dear  anes 
were  lost  to  me  on  earth.  But  I  wait.  His 
will  be  done.  Baims,  be  humble  in  a'  yonr 
thoughts  and  ways ;  drive  far  awa'  all  selfish, 
sinfu'  pride;  gi'e  yoursels  quite  into  His 
hands  wi'  patience,  till  the  course  is  run  and 
the  anchor  cast  forever.  And,  lads,  dinna 
speak  to  me  o'  these  waefu'  things  again ; 
it's  mair  than  my  broken  heart  can  thole." 

Ere  morning,  it  calmed  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit our  return.  Our  voyage  home  was  in 
silence ;  but  as  we  touched  the  shore,  one  of 
the  young  fishers  caught  my  eye,  and  look- 
ing toward  old  Alick,  whispered  softly  and 
sadly  into  my  ear,  "  God  pity  him." 


Naples  fottndbd  ok  Eogs. — The  followinjf 
extract  from  the  story  of  "  Virgilius  "  reprinted 
in  Thorns'  Early  Prose  Romances ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1, 
63,  furnishes  the  legend  in  its  most  complete 
form: — 

"  And  VirgiUius  was  sore  enamored  of  that 
lady.  (The  Sedan's  dawghtcr.)  Than  he 
thought  in  his  mynde  howe  he  royght  mareve 
hyr,  and  thoughtc  in  his  myndo  to  founde  in  the 
myddes  of  the  sea  a  ftivr  towne  with  great  landcs 
belongyng  to  it:  ana  so  he  dyd  by  his  cun- 
nynge,  and  called  it  Napclls,  and  the  fundacyon 
of  it  was  of  egges ;  and  in  that  towne  of  Napells 
he  made  a  tower  with  iiij  comers,  and  in  the 
toppe  he  set  an  apyll  upon  a  yron  yarde,  and  no 
man  culde  pull  tnat  npell  without  he  brake  it ; 
and  thorowghc  that  yron  set  he  a  hotel,  and  on 
that  hotel  set  iie  a  cgge ;  and  he  henge  the  apell 
by  the  stauke  upon  a  cheyne,  and  so  hangyih  it 
styll.  And  whenne  the  egge  styrrcth  so  shulde 
the  towne  of  Nnpcls  quake,  and  when  the  Q^r^e 
brake  so  shuldc  tlio  towne  s^nke.  When  he  had 
made  an  ende  he  Ictte  call  it  Napels." 

For  references  to  varions  writers  who  hare 
treated  of  the  mvthic  Virgil,  the  reader  U  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Thorns'  Introduction  to  the  Ko- 
mance,  Schmidt's  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
Romantischen  Poesie,  and  to  the  second  volume, 
8.  cxxv.  of  Von  der  Uagen's  GesamnU  aben- 
theuer.-'^Notes  and  Queries, 


Miss  as  a  Title.— The  eldest  daughter  of 
the  head  of  the  family  is  always  called  Miss, 
without  adding  the  Christian  name;  but  sup- 
pose this  case :  Mr.  Smith  is  an  only  son,  his 
father  is  dead,  he  is  married  and  has  a  daughter 
and  son  ;  the  daughter  is,  of  course.  Miss  Smith. 
In  course  of  time  Mr.  Smith  dies ;  Miss  Smith 
remains  unmarried,  but  her  brother  who  is  now 
Mr.  Smith,  is  married  and  has  a  daughter.    Is 


this  daughter  Miss  Smith,  or  Miss  Jane  Smith  ? 
Doe-s  the  aunt  give  up  her  title  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  not  % — 
Notes  and  Queries, 


Ddtch  Folk  Lobk. — 

'*  Where  storks  abide  no  mother  dies  in  throes.** 

If  on  a  wedding-day  the  weather  is  rainy,  tbo 
sayiii;;  is,  "  that  the  bride  has  neglected  to  feed 
the  cut." 

A  triangular  piece  of  peat  put  into  the  fire 
means  an  unexpected  visitor. 

When  a  loaf  of  bread,  being  cut  up,  exhibits 
large  holes  in  the  inside,  the  customary  proverb 
is,  that  the  baker  *'  has  chased  his  wife  through 
tlie  dough."    It  Is  also  a  current  saving  that — 

*^  The  cook  is  in  love  when  the  porridge  is  burnt." 

And,  in  fact,  the  same  supposition  is  ntterod 
when  there  is  too  much  salt  in  the  dinner;  the 
salt,  in  Holland,  being  always  added  beforehand. 

At  every  dinner-party  given  in  honor  of  an  en- 
gaged pair,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  each 
a  no.scgny  to  dispose  of ;  and  these  bv  them  aixs 
sent  to  an  unmarried  gentleman  and  lady  of  the 
gucKts,  as  a  friendly  hint  that  now  it  will  be 
their  turn. 
"  The  shell,  when  put  to  childlike  ears. 

Yet  murmurs  of  its  bygone  years. 
In  echoes  of  the  sea ; 

The  Dutch-born  youngster  likes  the  sound. 

And  ponders  o'er  its  mystic  ground 
And  wondrous  memory. 

Thus,  In  Dutch  hearts,  an  echo  dwells. 
Which,  like  the  ever  mindful  shells. 

Yet  murmurs  of  the  sea ; 
That  sea,  of  ours  in  times  of  yore. 
And,  when  de  Ruyter  went  before, 

Our  road  to  victory." 

'•^NoUsand  Q/uriet, 
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JOLLY  ANGLERS. 
Four  of  as  went  out  fishing, 

Mary,  Fairy,  I,  and  the  man  : 
No  ase  in  grumble  or  wishing. 

People  may  catch  who  can. 

Mary  was  lacky  that  mominff. 
Lucky  almost,  I  think,  as  tlie  man, 

And  she  laughed  with  her  saucy  scorning 
As  the  fishes  they  filled  her  can. 

The  man  was  lucky  in  hooking : 
Off  the  perch  with  his  trimmers  ran, 

And  he  caught  us  a  dish  worth  cooking. 
As  your  Maidenhead  fisherman  can. 

I  caaght  nothing  worth  keeping. 
Things  about  the  length  of  a  span ; 

When  a  gentleman's  heart  is  leaping 
He  may  strike  a  fish,  if  he  can. 

But  Fairy,  she  made  a  capture. 
On  her  darling  own  original  plan, 

And  Fairy's  eyes  looked  rapture 
As  her  great  soft  violets  can. 

With  a  single  line  she  made  it, 

Oh,  such  a  line  you'd  hare  liked  to  scan  I 
One  line,  and  the  lady  laid  it 

Where  loving  young  ladies  can. 

In  a  gentleman's  hand  she  placed  it 
Before  our  Maidenhead  fishing  began, 

How  his  chances  offish  were  wasted, 
Tell,  lovers— who  only  can. 

Over-night  an  enraptured  dancer 
Had  handed  a  passionate  note  in  a  fan. 

And  the  line  was  this  gracious  answer — 
**  Yau  may  love  me — ifymt  can*' 

— Once  a  Week, 
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Thb  meanest  face  vou  look  upon,  the  clay  of 
coarsest  mould, 

Through  which  no  ray  of  spirit-day,  close-watch- 
ing you  behold ; 

Where  petty  cares  have  dimmed  the  glance,  and 
furrowed  in  tlie  brow, 

And  evil  thought  a  sign  has  wrought  beyond 
erasing  now — 

This  form  so  mean,  so  cold,  so  low,  this  seem- 
ing soulless  clay. 

Wore  once  the  grace  of  a  baby-face,  and  the 
beauty  of  childhood's  day ; 

Those  eyes  once  gazed  with  eager  tntst,  above, 
around,  below. 

And  a  mother  with  pride  that  was  hard  to  hide 
pushed  the  hair  from  the  open  brow. 
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The  proudest  heart  that  wakex  your  pride  by  the 

evil  spell  of  sin. 
The  harshest  tone  that  makes  harsh  your  own, 

if  there  be  no  watch  within  ; 
The  roost  unloving  unloved  soul  that  can  slight 

your  hope  or  fear, 
And  careless  look  down  on  your  smile  or  frown, 

as  if  from  a  separate  sphere — 

That  nature  cold  and  proud  must  yet  mysterious 

terrors  know, 
Most  wrestle  with  Death  for  each  gasping  breath, 

must  bo  laid  in  the  dust  below  ; 
That  voice  must  sink  into  whispers  faint,  aud 

meanest  service  crave, 
And  that  hand  must  cling  to  some  humble  tiling 

in  a  shrinking  from  the  grave. 

Familiar  thought,  I  own,  to  all  this  truth  of  our 

common  lot, 
Tet  midst  jar  and  strife  of  the  daily  life,  its 

lesson  is  forgot ; 
We  pity  withhold  from  the  haughty  dust  that 

must  shroud  and  pall  endure. 
And  with  loathing  shun  some  world-stained  on€ 

that  was  once  a  baby  pure. 

Not  wholly  in  vain  were  the  fancy  tasked  from 

the  actual  oft  to  turn 
To  the  rosy  sleep  only  cradles  keep,  to  the  shade 

of  the  funeral  urn ; 
The  present  may  all  loveless  seem ;   be  o'er  it  a 

memory  cast 
Of  the  first  low  cry  and  the  last  sad  sigh — of  the 

Future  and  the  Past. 
—Chambers's  Journal.  S.  C.  C. 


A  PILGRIM'S  SONNET. 

Up  !  up !    The  dawn  our  slumbering  valley 
fills; 
We  have  no  call  to  linger  here.    Away  I 
That  we  may  be  well  sped  ere  fiery  day 
Glare  on  our  stony  path.    A  thousand  ills 
Hay  be  well-shunned,  if  now,  with  earnest 
wills, 
And  limbs  all  fresh  for  toil,  our  pilgrim  band 
Urge  on  their  march  through  this  wild  thirsty 
land, 
And  gain,  ere  noontide,  yonder  distant  hills. 
What  though  our  path  be  riigged,  it  wiH  Lie 
'Mid  shadowing  rocks  and  ever-gushing 
springs ; 
And  as  we  np wards  toil,  our  gladdening  eye 
Will  catch  the  hues  and  forms  of  fairer 
things ; 
And  ere  the  night  fall,  wo  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  us  to  our  Father's  loved  abode. 
— Gentleman* 8  Magazine, 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Monumenta  Oildhallm  Londomensis.  Liber 
Alhus.  Edited  for  the  Record  Commission 
byH.T.  Riley,  M.A. 

Monumenta  Franciscana.  B,  Baconi  Opera 
Minora.  '  Edited  for  the  Record  Commis- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Professor  Brewer. 

Memoirs  of  Libraries.  By  Edward  Edwards. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

We  know  of  no  more  curious  fact  in  the 
annals  of  literature  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  ages  that  lie  be- 
tween the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Reformation.  Most  educated  men  have 
a  clear  and  vivid,  if  not  an  accurate,  concep- 
tion of  the  great  epochs  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  The  epical  struggle  which 
ended  at  Salamis,  the  party-questions  of  the 
Athenian  agora,  the  drama  and  the  schools 
of  thought,  the  architecture  and  the  art  of 
Greece,  seem  rather  a  part  of  our  own  ex- 
perience than  traditions  of  past  time.  It 
has  been  so  through  all  centuries  in  which 
the  sword  of  the  barbarian  left  leisure  to 
think  and  feel.  To  the  mediaeval  poet  and 
philosopher,  to  Dante  and  Roger  Bacon, 
Plato,  Trajan,  and  Seneca  are  fellow-citizens 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  time :  the 
prejudice  of  a  different  faith  is  overpowered 
by  the  greater  points  of  union.  Precisely 
this  common  interest  appears  to  be  wanting 
hitherto  to  the  students  of  English  history. 
Beyond  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  they 
are  content  to  see  nothing  but  a  few  battle- 
pieces,  and  a  world  in  which  soldier  and 
priest  are  the  only  actors.  Between  reaction 
and  revival  it  has  fared  ill  with  our  fore- 
fathers ;  they  were  neither  centaurs  nor 
monks :  coarse  violence  and  maudlin  devo- 
tion were  often  found  among  them  it  is  true, 
but  were  only  side-scenes  in  the  drama  of 
actual  life.  The  subtle  structure  of  feudal 
law,  the  great  metaphysical  poem  of  realism, 
and  the  artistic  ideal  of  action,  chivalry,  are 
all  evidences  of  intense  and  earnest  thought. 
Carent  vote  sacrot  or  rather  the  men  of  those 
times  were  careless  of  artistic  excellence  ex- 
cept when  they  vrrought  in  stone.  We  are 
tempted  to  overrate  their  greatness  when  we 
judge  them  by  the  castles  and  churches 
which  they  sowed  broadcast  over  the  land ; 
we  fall  below  its  fair  measure  when  we  judge 
them  by  the  chronicles  T?hich  second-rate 


men  in  a  cloister  have  compiled.  A  single 
Herodotus  or  Tacitus  would  have  shoum  tl&at 
the  Middle  Ages  were  no  chasm  in  history, 
but  a  splendid  passage  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  civil- 
ization of  Athens  or  ancient  Rome  and  ci 
England  under  the  Plantagenets  most  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would  wish 
to  understand  mediaeval  history.  Alcibiadea 
and  Caesar  may  serve  to  point  a  contrast  with 
St.  Louis  or  Edward  L  The  Greek  aimed 
at  making  life  richer  by  extending  the  sphere 
of  action  and  thought :  he  founded  colonies, 
made  conquests,  spread  his  fleets  over  the 
-^gean,  or  studied  under  the  Sophists  of  hi» 
day,  with  the  irrepressible  energies  of  man- 
hood struggling  for  growth.  His  religion 
was  only  a  part  of  the  system  he  had  built 
up  about  himself.  His  splendid  self-culture 
was  pursued  pitilessly,  without  a  thought  for 
its  victims,  and  it  left  him  hard  and  polished 
and  supple  as  steeL  Again,  both  (heeoe 
and  Italy  were  centres  of  commerce ;  as  trad- 
ers no  less  than  as  conquerors  the  two  na- 
tions traversed  every  highway  and  every  sea. 
Very  different  were  the  influences  of  thought 
and  geographical  position  under  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  trained. 
Their  great  need  was  order,  not  intercourse; 
their  great  ideal  concentration,  not  develop- 
ment. The  seas  swarmed  with  pirates,  and 
the  old  Roman  roads  were  broken  up  or  ran 
through  hostile  states.  The  best  thought  of 
the  age  was  inferior  to  that  contained  in 
Greek  or  Roman  manuscripts ;  and  travel, 
therefore,  might  seem  to  subserve  fewer  pur- 
poses than  studious  seclusion.  But,  above 
all,  the  Christian  theory  had  borrowed  the 
language  of  eastern  mysticism,  or  caught 
the  tone  of  the  effeminate  subject  peoples 
who  first  accepted  it ;  and  the  body  had  come 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  part  of  man's  bet- 
ter nature,  and  the  nursing-mother  of  the 
mind,  but  as  the  fomespeccati  to  be  macer- 
ated and  subdued.  The  intellectual  cravings 
of  the  times  tended  therefore  towards  a  sed- 
entary contemplative  form ;  the  postulates 
of  all  truth  had  already  been  taken  on  trust 
from  the  Church  and  the  old  masters ;  the 
only  question  was  to  apply  them,  and  to  fill 
up  the  map  of  knowledge  that  had  been  al- 
ready sketched.  All  this  was  in  harmony 
with  and  reacted  upon  the  political  system 
of  the  time.    The  true  meaning  of  the  feu- 
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dal  system  is  the  straggle  after  perpetuity 
and  law.  Perhaps  the  grand  tragedy  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  the  remembrance  of  which 
lasted  even  longer  than  its  greatness,  and 
the  belief  that  the  world  itself  was  breaking 
up,  induced  men  to  draw  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety closer,  and  invest  cItU  relations  with  a 
sacramental  character,  that  they  might  bind 
the  world  as  it  were  to  the  feet  of  God.  The 
mere  political  convenience  of  dealing  with 
corporations  or  heads  of  families,  instead  of 
with  individuals,  in  matters  affecting  the 
state  was  a  further  and  a  powerful  motive. 
The  result  is  beyond  doubt.  Not  even  the 
Homan  father,  with  his  power  of  life  or  death 
ever  his  children,  his  right  to  dispose  of  their 
property,  and  his  right  to  take  up  strangers 
into  the  midst  of  them,  was  more  absolute 
than  the  feudal  lord,  whose  authority  rested 
on  no  patriarchal  fiction.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  Anglo-Norman  who  did  not  belong 
to  some  lord  or  some  community  was  an 
outlaw :  that  the  community  to  wUch  he  did 
belong,  however  innocent  of  his  crimes, 
were  responsible  for  them ;  that  the  feudal 
oath,  in  the  casuistry  of  the  times,  out- 
weighed the  marriage  oath,  although  mar- 
riage was  a  sacrament ;  and  that  all  the  links 
of  the  system  were  interdependent,  so  that 
none  could  be  severed  or  drop, — and  the 
tremendous  comprehensiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  understood.  Never  did  man  en- 
ter upon  life  under  more  stringent  pledges 
to  society  than  the  English  peasant  who  was 
bom  a  royal  subject,  the  member  of  a  tith- 
ing, a  feudal  vassal,  and  the  son  of  the 
Church. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  the 
least  of  these  obligations  could  bo  easily 
shaken  off.    The  network  of  a  police  system, 
compared  with  which  Austrian  passports  and  ! 
AufmthaltS'Sehdne  are  a  flimsy  cobweb,  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  country.    The  fugi- 
tive from  a  village  was  like  a  runaway  slave  ! 
in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union ;  from 
the  moment  he  stepped  out  of  bis  tithing  he  | 
could  not  be  harbored  for  more  than  a  night ; ' 
he  must  enter  and  leave  his  host's  house  by 
daylight ;  and  whenever  the  next  country- 
court  was  held,  once  a  year  at  least,  he  must 
evade  the  periodical  visitation,  by  which  the 
influx  of  new-comers  was  ascertained;  if 
his  presence  were  known  to  the  men  inj 
power,  he  would  be  at  once  imprisoned  and 
sent  back  to  his  lord.    His  best  chance  of, 
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escape  was  by  taking  refuge  in  a  town. 
There,  if  he  could  only  lurk  undenounced 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  safe  within  the 
civic  sanctuary  and  no  longer  a  serf.  But 
neither  was  he  a  freeman,  at  a  time  when 
libertaa  only  meant  privilege ;  he  was  the 
pariah  of  the  streets ;  all  around  him  were 
possessed  of  some  franchise  or  members  of 
some  guild,  occupying  the  quarters  of  trade, 
meeting  in  the  town-hall,  and  insured  by 
mutual  contributions  against  poverty,  fire,  or 
the  expenses  of  law.  New-comers  might 
struggle  upwards  into  this  class,  but  they 
did  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  They  herded 
"  in  wooden  sheds,  rudely  plastered  or  white- 
washed, on  the  edge  of  the  town-ditch :  "  in 
the  eloquent  language  of  Professor  Brewer, 
**  a  mixed  race,  of  whom  little  inquiry  was 
made ;  tolerated,  not  acknowledged ;  of  all 
blood,  all  diseases,  and  all  religions  ;  per- 
mitted to  live  or  die  as  it  pleased  God  or 
themselves,— provided  only  that  they  yielded 
due  obedience  to  the  proper  civic  authori- 
ties." Of  course,  the  measure  of  bondage 
differed  at  various  epochs.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century  the  humane  subtlety  of 
English  law,  "  a  free  father,  a  free  son,"  had 
emancipated  a  numerous  class ;  many  had 
been  freed  by  the  foreign  wars,  and  prob- 
ably a  still  larger  class  had  been  evicted,  and 
therefore  freed,  as  the  trade  in  wool  increased, 
that  their  holdings  might  be  turned  into  pas- 
ture. But  the  legislators  were  not  disposed 
to  relax  their  hold  upon  labor.  The  famous 
statutes  of  laborers  under  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  are  singular  instances  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  governing  land-owners  to  pro- 
cure the  peasant's  work  at  their  own  price, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer  bound  to 
them  by  any  tie  of  dependence,  and  when 
he  owed  them  neither  protection  nor  sup- 
port. Probably  he  gained  on  the  whole,  for 
he  was  free  to  change  his  residence,  and 
might  choose  his  masters  at  a  statute  fair; 
but  he  could  not  decline  to  oiler  himself  for 
hire  at  the  rate  which  the  law  had  fixed. 

Another  notable  feature  in  English  life 
was  the  moral  censorship  exercised  by  local 
courts  of  law.    The  mere  application  of  any 
system  in  its  rigor  is.  sufficiently  giievous ; 
and  the  first  efficient  organization  of  justic 
under  Edward  I.,  kept  the  country  in  a  st^^ 
of  suppressed  rebellion;  not  so  much 
cause  the  judges  were  corrupt,  though 
that  wa&  true^  but  because,  small 
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were  pumslied  with  pitiless  severity.  As  a 
Bong  of  the  time  complains,  a  respectable 
man  might  be  mined  for  chastising  his  ap- 
prentice with  the  hand.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  mob  under  Wat  Tyler  burned 
the  Temple  to  the  ground,  and  proposed  the 
extermination  of  all  lawyers  as  an  article  in 
the  first  people's  charter.  But  the  numerous 
Bishop's  Courts  were  the  ulcer  that  eat  deep- 
est into  the  land.  Every  offence  against 
faith  or  morals  had  its  penalty— the  man 
who  eat  meat  on  a  fast-day  and  the  shame- 
'  less  debauchee  alike  fell  under  the  archdea- 
con ;  and  the  zealous  clergy,  who  wished  to 
reform  their  flock,  and  the  covetous,  who, 
like  Chaucer's  Sompnour,  thought  that  a 
man's  soul  was  in  hia  purse,  were  almost 
equally  fatal  to  the  poor.  The  revival  of 
tWs  system  by  Laud  was  probably  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  Bebellion ;  and  yet 
Laud's  commissioners  were  men  of  sense  and 
character.  A  court  of  inquisition  adminis- 
tered by  the  immoral  English  clergy  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  wider  power  and 
was  less  restrained  by  opinion.  Men  said 
that  a  rich  man  might  at  any  time  be  li- 
censed by  the  consistory  to  part  from  his  own 
wife  and  to  take  his  neighbor's.  Oppression 
drove  the  weak  into  secret  vice  or  perjury, 
and  the  trade  in  crime  sent  out  branches  on 
every  side. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
either  State  or  Church  were  exceptionally 
bad  ;  the  fault  lay  in  the  ideas  of  the  time. 
Those  centuries  which  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider lawless  were  really  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  self-imposed  laws ;  and  the  terri- 
ble words  of  Tacitus  corruptissimd  republicd 
plurimcB  leges,  would  serve,  if  inverted,  for 
the  best  motto  of  the  times.  A  strong  gov- 
ernment was  the  great  cry  of  the  people,  and 
the  great  ideal  of  the  cities  in  their  stem  self- 
rule.  Prmcepta  regis  stmi  nobis  vineula  legis, 
said  a  poet  of  the  people ;  and  generations 
of  tradesmen,  in  their  little  way,  built  up 
Buch  a  fabric  of  restrictive  despotisms  in  the 
towns  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  be- 
fore or  since.  The  Liber  AJUms,  admirably 
edited  by  Mr.  Kiley,  contains  the  principsd 
regulations  of  trade  in  London.  Those  re- 
lating to  the  baking  of  bread  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  general  code.  No 
bread  might  be  brought  into  London  from 
the  country.  There  were  public  places  for 
rolling  flour ;  the  loaves  were  marked  when 


made  with  the  baker's  seal ;  and  they  migbt 
only  be  sold  in  the  market  or  by  privileged 
hucksters.  The  oven  was  not  to  be  heated 
with  fern,  straw,  stubble,  or  reeds ;  fountain- 
water  might  not  be  used  for  kneading ;  the 
same  man  might  not  deal  in  bread  of  bolted 
and  of  unbolted  meal ;  and  no  loaves  might 
be  made  above  a  certain  quality.  The  weight 
and  price  of  every  kind  was  fixed  by  law  j 
inspectors  visited  the  ovens  frt)m  time  to 
time  to  enforce  the  legal  standard ;  and  at 
last,  as  mere  fines  proved  insufficient  for  the 
stringent  jealousy  of  the  laws,  the  sheriffs 
were  ordered  to  punish  all  offenders  with  the 
pillory.  For  a  third  conviction  the  culprit 
lost  the  right  to  trade.  These  are  merely 
samples  of  the  minute  and  systematic  net- 
work of  enactments  which  made  every  man 
a  public  servant,  and  opened  every  house  to 
the  public  gate.  Privacy  in  a  wardmote 
was  far  less  possible  then  than  it  is  in  the 
days  of  journalism ;  and  a  man  lived  in  ter« 
rible  dependence  on  the  good-will  of  Ms 
neighbors.  Little  offences  against  trade  or 
police  might  ruin  him ;  the  slight  charge  of 
having  bathed  in  the  Thames  at  a  certain 
spot ;  the  accident  that  a  beggar-woman  had 
died  of  hunger  near  his  door ;  or  the  suspi- 
cions of  having  tampered  with  a  fearfully 
bad  coinage,—- might  all  cause  him  to  stand 
his  trial  for  life  or  death.  In  his  trial  there 
would  be  no  nice  sifting  of  evidence,  no 
charge  in  favor  of  mercy  from  the  bench  | 
the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  would  be 
pressed  against  him;  and  the  jury  would 
only  speak  to  his  previous  character.  The 
surly,  peevish,  or  unprotected  man  was 
cmshed ;  money  and  friends  were  ^e  sure 
means  by  which  the  strong  man  of  those 
times  broke  through  the  meshes  of  legality. 
Concentration^  interdependence,  solidi^, 
a  belief  in  systems  and  hierarchies  as  coim- 
terparts  of  a  divine  order,  an  assumption 
that  human  reason  can  devise  the  most  effi- 
cient restraints  upon  passion  and  lawlessness, 
— ^these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  most 
artificial  state-polity  that  has  existed  in  the 
European  family  of  nations.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  the  more  prominent  causes  that  coa- 
lesced in  these  results.  We  can  if  we  choose 
derive  the  feudal  system  from  the  necessities 
of  a  conquering  caste ;  the  village  organisa- 
tion was  certainly  in  its  beginnings  the  re* 
suit  of  a  natural  instinct  among  the  weak  to 
preserve  life  and  property  from  the  strong. 
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Christianity  and  Boman  law  completed  the  . 
stately  huilding  for  which  these  foundations 
had  been  marked  out.  It  woidd  be  absurd 
to  depreciate  these  influences.  The  more 
"we  study  history,  the  more  clearly  will  the 
continuity  of  European  dyilization  stand 
out,  and  institutions  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  an  heirloom  from  our 
Saxon  forefathers — the  framework  of  royalty, 
the  rights  of  the  individual  over  property, 
eyen  our  boasted  distinction  of  judge  and 
jury — ^will  be  found  to  own  a  more  civilized 
parentage  than  the  sons  of  Odin.  And  the 
warmest  apologist  of  the  medieval  Churdi 
may  admit  that  it  is  no  mere  development 
of  the  faith  preached  by  the  apostles:  its 
priests  were  penetrated  with  Judaism  $  its 
philosophers  had  caught  the  mantle  of  Plato ; 
its  canons  were  an  ofibhoot  from  the  Pan- 
dects }  and  its  solemn  rites  and  festivals  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Church  from  a  strange 
faith.  Its  strength  lay  precisely  in  this  con- 
nection with  the  past ;  it  was  wide  and  deep 
as  human  nature  itself.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  subtle  something  wbich  we  feel  under- 
lies these  old  traditions,  and  which  gives  to 
the  Middle  Ages  a  character  of  their  own. 
Whatever  they  received  was  transmuted  and 
woiiLed  up  into  sometbing  new ;  Plato  be- 
came the  corner-stone  of  Christianity,  Alex- 
ander the  type  of  knight-errants,  and  Virgil 
a  necromancer.  Their  own  heroes  have  a 
•pedal  character,  and  the  mere  word 
*'  saints  "  transports  us  at  once  into  a  world 
of  which  Aristotle  and  Lucretius  knew  noth- 
ing. What,  then,  were  the  conditions  of 
thought  which  determined  these  changes, 
and  gave  sodety  its  new  structure  P 

The  answer  will  be  apparent  to  any  man 
who  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  Ger- 
manic conquerors  of  Europe.  They  had  the 
passions  and  daring  of  men  with  the  mind 
of  children;  the  oapadty  to  conquer  and 
command,  without  the  power  or  knowledge 
to  systematize.  Full  oi  wonder  and  simple 
reverence  at  the  dvilization  they  overthrew, 
they  preferred  to  consider  themselves  the 
inheritcvs  rather  than  the  conquerors  of  the 
Boman  empire :  the  Saxon  king  styled  him- 
self *'  basileus  "  or  "  imperator,"  and  copied 
Byzantine  ceremonial  in  his  court  Both 
from  the  rudeness  of  their  society,  which  fa- 
vored  the  strong  hand  rather  than  the  dear 
mind,  and  becanse,  by  the  laws  of  our  phys- 
ical natare,  thought  caimot  be  developed 
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per  saUuMf  the  intellect  of  these  men  was 
rather  of  the  shrewd  and  practical  than  of 
the  subtle  and  speculative  type ;  their  sym- 
pathies were  narrow,  their  power  of  analysis 
defident,  and  their  imaginative  productivity 
smalL  They  appreciated  results  and  sys- 
tems as  a  whole,  with  a  childish  love  for  the 
miraculous,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to  con- 
ceive contradictions  or  limitations  of  thought. 
All  that  they  did  accept  must  be  massed  to- 
gether into  one  great  logical  system;  the 
poem,  so  to  speak,  of  sodety,  which  they 
added  to  and  remodelled  continually.  The 
pathos  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  story  first 
passed  into  their  native  mythology,  and  were 
then  accepted  as  exhaustively  true.  They 
took>the  new  religion,  not  only  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  certain  questionings  of  their  moral 
nature,  or  as  matter  of  thought  on  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  but  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  state.  They  invented  a  Christian  theory 
and  found  out  Christian  occasions  of  war. 
And  by  a  reflex  process  of  thought  they 
made  God  in  the  image  of  man,  and  trans- 
ferred feudalism,  with  its  degrees  and  duties, 
to  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Modem 
theologians,  if  they  rise  above  the  most  vul- 
gar type  of  Spurgeonism,  are  painfully  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  conceive  or  de- 
scribe the  invisible  world.  The  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no«  such 
misgivings.  They  even  seemed  to  know  it 
better  than  the  world  in  which  they  lived, 
and  they  perpetually  appeal  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  his  angels  to  explain  the  facts  of 
human  psychology  or  the  laws  of  motion. 
It  followed,  almost  of  necessity,  that  in  its 
contests  with  the  State  the  Church  had  all 
the  advantage  of  theory,  and  drew  the  most 
consequent  minds  into  its  service.  Perpet- 
ually it  seemed  as  if  a  Hildebrand  or  an  In- 
nocent, a  Dunstan  or  a  Thomas  k  Becket, 
would  establish  a  vast  ecdesiastical  fabric 
on  the  ruins  of  civic  life.  But  the  facts  of 
human  nature  have  a  stronger  logic  than 
any  theory  can  controL  Perpetually,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  hierarchy  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  in  and  possess,  some  deliv- 
erer for  the  oppressed  people  was  found; 
some  iron  lawgiver,  like  Edward  L,  strong 
in  the  prestige  of  a  crusade,  consolidated  a 
system  of  mortmain  laws,  or  some  spontane- 
ous concert  of  statesmen  destroyed  the  Tem- 
plars, at  once  Janizaries  and  Jesuits.  The 
great  idea  which  animated  ^tud  Middle  Agra, 
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and  -which  threw  out  so  many  wonderful 
forms  of  life,  did  not  therefore,  as  in  fact  it 
could  not,  find  any  complete  expression. 
Society  was  distracted  between  two  antith- 
eses: a  logical  ideal  of  all  order  based 
upon  God,  and  God  understood  by  the 
thought  of  man;  a  practical  necessity  for 
little  local  systems  and  liberties.  Church 
and  empire  against  nationality,  feudalism, 
and  municipal  life,  he  would  have  been  in- 
deed a  bold  prophet  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  could  have  foretold  victory 
to  the  people  against  the  priest. 

But  to  appreciate  Greek  life  without  any 
knowledge  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  would  be 
as  easy  as  to  understand  the  Middle  Ages 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen. 
They  are  properly  of  no  nation;  for  all 
thought  was  European  then,  even  more  per- 
haps than  now.  Nevertheless,  as  specula- 
tion, in  whatever  mould  it  might  be  cast, 
^'as  no  doubt  colored  by  national  character, 
and  as  the  theories  of  a  master  would  be 
best  appreciated  in  his  own  country,  we  can 
scarcely  take  better  exemplars  of  medisval 
training  than  Anselm,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
William  of  Ockham,  three  representative 
minds  of  three  centuries.  Anselm,  indeed, 
was  no  Englishman  by  birth ;  but  he  was 
trained  in  Normandy,  and  wrote  the  greatest 
of  his  works  to  solve  the  scruples  that  per- 
plexed the  brothers  of  Bee.  His  elevation 
by  Hufus  to  the  English  primacy  extended 
his  influence  over  the  conquered  island. 

The  common  view  of  Anselm's  philosophy 
is  derived  from  his  Monologium.  In  that 
work  he  grapples  with  the  difficulties  of  the- 
ism, and  constructs  a  semi-Platonic  system 
on  arguments  drawn  from  the  facts  of  his 
consciousness.  Since  we  all  have  a  vague 
desire  for  something  which  we  agree  in  call- 
ing good,  this  object  of  common  aspirations 
must  have  an  absolute  and  inde|)endent  ex- 
istence. Even  if  there  be  several  causes  of 
good,  these  causes  must  have  a  common 
unity.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  there 
are  certain  ideas  which  by  their  nature  tran- 
scend finite  experience,  the  belief  in  any  in- 
finite being,  is  a  proof  that  there  is  some 
existence  independent  of  the  mind,  and  yet  un- 
derlying all  consciousness.  The  mind,  there- 
fore, in  conceiving  God  does  also  demon- 
strate his  existence.  And  in  proportion  as 
it  is  itself  perfect,  as  it  has  understanding 
and  memory,  and  the  love  of  its  own  true 


nature,  will  it  be  the  mirror  and  imag^  d 
the  Trinity.    Beason,  therefore,  by  itself  !• 
not  a  sufficient  guide  to  truth ;  it  is  the  in- 
strument by  which  truth  is  known,  but   it 
will  only  act  with  certainty  in  proportion  as 
the  whole  character  is  in  rapport  with  Deity. 
We  may  even  say  that  the  senses  are  more 
trustworthy  than  the  intellect,  for  our  mis- 
takes are  more  often  the  results  of  wrong 
inference  than  of  wrong  observation.    For 
instance,  when  we  seem  to  see  the  lower  par^ 
of  a  stick  in  the  water  bent,  it  is  not  the  ey« 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  reason  that  does  nd 
allow  for  a  change  in  the  medium.    It  frf- 
lows  that  we  must  train  our  thought  by  aL 
intellectual  exercise,  and  direct  it  wi^   a 
single-hearted  love  of  truth,  if  we  wish  t» 
understand  the  realities  of  life  and  the  world. 
Ultimately,  therefore,  the  will  is  the  great 
efficient  of  sound  knowledge  as  of  a  right 
life.    How,  then,  can  we  stand  firm  since  the 
will  is  weak  ?    It  is  never  so  weak,  says  An- 
selm, that  it  cannot  resist  temptation  if  it 
wilL    It  is  by  its  very  essence  the  power  of 
working  out  God's  law  for  the  sake  of  that 
law.    And  whatever  in  this  philosophy  may 
seem  too  stoical  and  exalted  for  the  level  ol 
practice  is  softened  down  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  philosopher  was  also  a  theologian : 
he  held  as  a  barren  theory  that  man  had 
power  of  himself  to  subdue  evil,  but  he  was 
certain  that  he  could  do  it  with  God's  grace. 
Rude  and  violent  as  the  eleventh  century 
was,  it  at  least  produced  men ;  the  concep- 
tion that  vice  and  dishonor  were  an  accident 
of  climate,  or  a  taint  in  the  blood,  would 
have  been  disdained  for  its  cowardice  even 
by  those  whose  practical  ethics  were  not  the 
purest.    The  accepted  doctrine  was  that  of 
idealists,  who  believed  in  a  splendid  ances- 
try, and  in  a  grand  future  for  their  race.    It 
led  no  doubt  to  a  certain  hardness  towards 
the  criminal ;  but  it  based  life  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong.    "  Away  with 
the  excuses  of  sin,"  says  Bradwardine.    "  It 
is  I,  it  is  I  who  have  erred ;  not  fate,  nor  for- 
tune, nor  the  devil,  for  he  could  not  con- 
strain me;  it  was  I  who  consented  to  his 
persuasions."    Not,  indeed,  that  there  were 
not  some  blackguards  (inaligni)  who  seemed 
great  and  distinguished  men  in  their  age, 
and  who  proved  that  Mars  determined  homi- 
cide, and  that  men  were  rogues  by  planetary 
conjunction.    But  these  men  never  touched 
the  heart  of  society;  their  works,  their  very 
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names,  haye  perished ;  and  on  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  schoolmen  we  may  find  many 
blockheads,  hut  no  casuist. 

We  trace  the  result  of  these  theories 
curiously  enough  in  Bacon,  the  second 
great,  original  mind  that  influenced  English 
thought.  The  conception  of  science  as  a 
totality  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  God 
as  the  source  of  being,  is  the  link  that  unites 
his  labors.  But  he  has  not,  like  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  anticipated  the  modem  conception 
of  an  encyclopsedia ;  he  aims  rather  at  the 
codification  of  thought,  and  at  the  reduction 
of  all  knowledge  to  its  first  principles.  If 
these  can  once  be  clearly  laid  down,  he  is 
confident  that  the  results,  which  it  has  cost 
himself  thirty  years  of  labor  to  achieve,  may 
be  condensed  into  some  two  years  in  the  life 
of  a  schoolboy.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
question  that  Bacon's  own  method  was  not 
satisfactory.  Himself  a  geometrician  by 
habit  and  a  Platonist  by  training,  he  com- 
bined his  results  into  a  curious  system,  half 
logic,  half  optics,  which  assumed  that  our 
knowledge  was  not  of  things,  but  of  their 
species  (at  once  manifestations  and  distinc- 
tions), and  proposed  apparently  to  give  a 
calculus  for  the  difierences  of  these.  But 
while  he  failed  in  constructing  a  theory  of 
knowledge,  Bacon's  deep  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  sciences  made  him  a  keen 
critic  of  existing  deficiencies,  and  an  almost 
unequalled  prophet  of  future  capabilities. 
His  strictures  on  philology  and  medicine ; 
bis  belief  in  the  power  of  man  to  vary  the 
laws  of  life ;  his  discovery  of  gunpowder  and 
of  the  camera  lucida ;  and  his  boast  of  the 
more  wonderful  treasures  that  science  had 
yet  to  disclose,— of  ships  that  would  sail 
against  the  tide,  and  carriages  that  would 
run  without  horses, — ^powerfully  impressed 
the  fancy  and  stimidated  the  thought  of  his 
contemporaries.  During  three  centuries, 
when  his  works  were  almost  lost  and  were 
quite  unknown,  the  curious  passage  in  which 
he  unfolds  the  future  of  discovery  was  pre- 
served in  a  popular  romance,  and  treated  by 
antiquaries  as  an  old  wife's  tale.  But  with 
all  this  Bacon  was  the  man  of  his  times ;  the 
friend  of  Orosteste,  a  churchman  and  a  mys- 
tic, not  an  inductive  philosopher.  He  de- 
sired wisdom  not  of  itself,  but  as  a  means  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Ood.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  times  and  city  of  Savonarola, 
be  would  certainly  have  cast  his  treatises  on 
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the  pyre  which  consumed  the  art  of  Florence 
and  the  secular  learning  of  Greece.  From 
the  depths  of  the  unlettered  solitude  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  order  condemned  him,  he 
seems  to  have  sighed  only  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

Yet  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
while  the  influence  of  their  Christian  faith 
upon  these  mediaeval  teachers  was  absorbing 
and  exclusive,  it  was  not  altogether  secta- 
rian. Bacon,  Ockham,  and  Dante  repeat- 
edly praise  the  virtues  of  pagan  philosophers. 
The  admission  of  Trajan,  Ripha3U8,  and  Sta- 
tius  into  that  paradise  from  which  popes 
were  excluded,  will  be  remembered  by  all 
readers  of  the  Commedia,  It  was  no  excep- 
tional tenderness  that  relaxed  the  rigor  of 
the  Florentine  poet.  Ockham  expressly  ex- 
amines the  limits  of  that  error  which  de- 
stroys the  soul,  and  decides  that  no  man  can 
be  called  a  heretic  except  he  who  refuses  to 
be  convinced  on  the  first  articles  of  religion. 
Taking  the  case  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
were  pagans  and  yet  good  men  (he  specifies 
Job),  he  infers  that  they  were  certainly  Chris- 
tians at  heart,  since  every  man  who  honestly 
tries  to  live  according  to  reason  must  find 
out  truth.  Bacon  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
place  Seneca  and  Aristotle  very  high  in  the 
ethical  scale  above  his  own  contemporaries. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Church  was  undis- 
puted in  Europe,  and  appeared  destined  to 
eternity,  seemed  to  justify  a  large  tolerance 
towards  those  who  had  been  born  before 
Christ,  and  a  free  censure  of  those  who  dis- 
graced the  fold.  There  was  no  reserve  be- 
cause there  was  no  fear;  and  this  spirit 
lasted  down  to  the  Reformation.  Putting 
aside  the  semi-pagan  Platonists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, we  find  a  parish-priest  like  Zuin- 
gli  ckissing  Theseus  among  the  patriarchs. 
The  scathing  irony  with  which  Bossuct  visits 
him  for  this  a  little  loses  its  point,  when  we 
remember  that  the  true  tradition  of  the 
Church  before  Trent  was  rather  with  the 
Swiss  reformer  than  with  the  Galilean  con- 
troversialist. 

But  Ockham's  belief  in  reason  had  a  wider 
application  than  to  saving  the  souls  of  phi- 
losophers. Believing,  like  all  the  successors 
of  Anselm,  that  there  were  universal  ideas 
by  which  the  structure  of  the  world  was  de- 
termined, he  carefully  distinguished  these 
from  the  substances  or  individualities  of  the 
different  objects  in  nature.    In  other  wordsj 
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while  he  held  to  a  general  scheme  of  creation, 
he  believed  that  its  several  parts  were  so  sep- 
arated by  little  differences,  that  their  clas- 
sification was  in  a  measure  arbitrary.  The 
doctrine  is  chiefly  important  as  showing  an 
increased  independence  of  thought,  and  a  di- 
minished value  for  systems.  This  tendency 
bore  abundant  fruit  in  politics.  No  modem 
Protestant  could  assert  more  strongly  than 
Ockham  does  that  God's  truth  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  itself 
is  independent  of  its  government  The  great 
body  of  the  faithful  may  at  any  time  try  to 
depose  and  otherwise  punish  a  pope.  If 
they  choose  to  act  through  the  emperor,  he 
may  administer  their  powers.  And  if  Christ 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Pilate,  how 
should  the  pope,  who  is  only  Christ's  vicar, 
refuse  to  stand  trial  before  the  Boman  em- 
peror. But  if  these  doctrines  seem  Erastian 
at  first  sight,  they  were  not  so  to  the  thinker 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ockham's  conception 
of  the  empire  was  an  idea  that  had  never 
been  realized :  the  conception  of  monarchy, 
not  on  feudal  principles  having  regard  to 
property,  but  derived  from  God  as  a  govern- 
ment of  persons  with  living  souls.  The 
phrase  of  Wyckliffe  and  Huss,  that  "  domin- 
ion is  founded  in  grace,"  will  best  explain 
the  theory  which  survived  the  persecutions 
of  two  hundred  years,  and  was  finally  ruined 
by  its  triumphs  \mder  CalVin  and  Cromwell. 
Society  had  recoiled  in  disgust  frt)m  a  church 
governed  Hke  a  lay  corporation  j  it  rebelled 
against  a  commonwealth  of  saints. 

But  our  concern  is  with  the  times  in 
which  these  theories  had  only  begun  to  fer- 
ment. The  epoch  which  could  produce  such 
idealists  as  the  three  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  could  elaborate  such  theories  of 
the  relations  of  man  to  God  and  nature,  and 
of  the  fabric  of  society,  would  be  in  itself 
sufficiently  remarkable.  But  these  men  are 
no  isolated  fact.  They  are  part  of  a  great 
body  of  teachers  whose  doctrines  were  taught 
in  every  university,  and  carried  to  every  con- 
vent by  wandering  scholars.  The  main  re- 
sults of  their  speculation  passed  into  the  pop- 
ular faith  and  into  daily  life.  The  peasant, 
who  could  not  discuss  accident  and  sub- 
stance, was  yet  well  aware  that  the  mysteri- 
ous presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host  was  some- 
thing unconnected  with  its  color  and  form 
and  taste.    The  great  questions  at  issue  be- 


tween Church  and  State  were  as  wdl  under- 
stood by  the  partisans  of  Becket  against  tht 
king  and  feudalism,  as  by  Gaelph  and  Ghi- 
belline  at  Florence.  The  battle  passed  into 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  most  subtle  intel- 
lects of  the  age  discussed  the  question  of 
universal  or  local  jurisprudence ;  and  by  a 
reflex  process  the  thought  of  the  age,  pene- 
trated by  these  speculations,  reproduced  itself 
in  the  wonderful  cycle  of  mediaeval  rcnnance, 
where  the  fables  of  children  are  instinct  with 
a  hidden  earnestness.  The  legends  that  at- 
tach to  the  names  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne had  as  deep  a  meaning  to  the  men  of 
the  twelfth  century  as  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  to  the  Greeks,  who  remembeild 
Marathon  or  saw  Salamis.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  matter  of  hypothesis.  It  is  no  question 
whether  a  single  book,  such  as  Turpin's  Lift 
of  Charlemagne,  was  written,  as  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  supposes,  to  promote  a  great  Euro- 
pean object  like  the  Crusades,  or,  as  Vossius 
surmised,  to  bring  devotees  to  the  shrine  oi 
a  particular  saint ;  Turpin's  book  is  only  one 
of  a  thousand.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  take  a 
subject  of  nearer  interest  to  ourselves,  the 
Morte  (f  Arikurf  in  its  present  form,  is  only 
a  compilation  from  several  okl  romances^ 
the  Iliad  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  never, 
alas,  rewritten  by  a  Homer.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  it  gives  us  the  great  common- 
places of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Love  and  war  and  devotion  are  the  sources 
of  interest ;  but  deeper  than  all  there  lies  the 
splendid  conception  of  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  life  of  the  true  citizen, 
the  knight,  is  harmonized  with  the  sever- 
'  est  requisitions  of  Christian  faith.  Sinless- 
'  ness  as  much  as  daring  is  a  condition  of 
1  success ;  and  the  achievement  of  the  Holy 
I  Graal,  the  emblem  of  sacrifice,  is  crowned 
j  by  the  conqueror's  death.  Similarly  the 
whole  fabric  of  Arthur's  royalty  is  overthrown 
j  by  Guenevcr's  siu ;  and  the  voices  of  adven- 
I  ture  and  glory  seem  to  die  away  in  the  clois- 
I  ter  and  the  grayc.  In  this,  as  in  the  old 
Norse  mythology,  as  in  Piers  Plotcman** 
Vision,  and  a  hundred  minor  instances,  the 
idealist  seems  to  give  judgment  against  him- 
self ;  he  paints  the  transient  success  of  an 
idea  and  the  final  triumph  of  wrong ;  but,  in 
fact,  his  confidence  is  deeper  than  his  despair ; 
he  believes  that  there  are  greater  things  than 
life,  or  earth,  or  success,  and  acquiesces  in 
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his  own  defeat  because  lie  only  cared  for  the 
atruggle,  and  because  he  knows  that  the 
cause  is  etemoL 

Now  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  we 
are  not  reduced  to  conjectures  as  to  the  cir- 
culation of  romantic  or  other  literature  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  know  that  actors  and 
minstrels  were  an  important  element  in  the 
population  of  every  town,  and  were  some- 
times hired  to  act  upon  public  opinion,  much 
as  a  modem  minister  might  subsidize  a 
newspaper.  The  same  stories,  even  the  same 
Latin  songs,  meet  us  in  countries  most  re- 
mote from  one  another — on  the  banks  of  the 
Kcckar  and  of  the  Thames.  The  number  of 
sltidents  in  our  universities,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  the  great  grammar-school  of  the 
country,  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  the 
local  partialities  of  antiquarians.  But  if, 
instead  of  the  thirty  thousand  who  are  said 
to  have  studied  in  Oxford  alone  at  one  time 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  we  should 
assume  that  ten  thousand  on  an  average  were 
receiving  instruction  one  year  with  another 
in  the  colleges,  convents,  and  private  houses 
of  England,  the  proportion  of  educated  men 
would  be  something  like  one-eighth  of  the 
population.  Of  course  this  statement  would 
include  the  monk  who  could  only  read  his 
missal,  and  the  merchant  whose  only  litera- 
ture was  his  ledger-book,  with  the  greatest 
names  in  philosophy.  But  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  every  estimate  of  the  kind ; 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of 
those  who  will  apply  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge. Taking,  however,  a  low  standard  of 
proficiency,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  in  a  less  degree 
of  writing  and  ciphering,  was  pretty  widely 
diffiised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  large  rel- 
ative proportion  of  men  in  orders  would  of 
itself  lead  us  to  conjecture  this.  The  nu- 
merous law-courts  scattered  over  the  country 
were  worked  by  writs,  and  often  required 
registers.  The  valuable  law-book  of  Fleta, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  lays  down  the 
rules  for  the  management  of  a  large  estate, 
and  concludes  a  long  enumeration  of  matters 
requiring  care  with  the  direction  that  they 
be  all  recorded  in  writing  (qucs  omnia  dis- 
tinete  scribaniur  in  fnembrams).  In  fact, 
dirough  the  very  faithlessness  of  the  times, 
peculiar  precautions  were  requisite,  and 
grooms  and  dairymaids  were  compelled  to 
keep  tallies  of  the  stores  given  out  to  them. 
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and  to  submit  them  every  week  or  ten  days 
to  the  stewards.  More  striking  but  less 
complete  evidence  is  afforded  us  by  an  old 
song  of  the  same  reign,  where  the  author, 
who  writes  in  Norman-French,  concludes  by 
telling  us  that  he  means  to  write  out  copies, 
and  scatter  them  on  the  highway  for  distri- 
bution. The  mode  of  publication  was  no 
doubt  due  to  his  outlawry ;  but  his  confidence 
that  the  song  would  fall  into  the  hands  oi 
those  who  could  read  appears  to  belong 
rather  to  the  age  of  handbills  than  to  the 
thu'teenth  centiury.  Curious  corroboration 
of  the  general  state  of  knowledge  among  his 
contemporaries  is  given  us  by  Roger  Bacon, 
whose  general  tone  is,  however,  deprecia- 
tory. In  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  he  observes  that  he 
does  not  wish  any  one  to  acquire  them  as 
perfectly  as  his  mother-tongue,  or  "  as  we 
speak  English,  French,  and  Latin  j  "  and  in 
another  passage  ho  recommends  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  in- 
stead of  the  follies  of  Ovid  and  other  heathen 
poets. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  denied  that,  though 
the  natural  inferences  from  these  facts  are 
accepted  by  Wharton  and  Dr.  Maitland, 
they  are  set  aside  by  the  largo  school  of 
which  Bobertson  and  Mr.  Buckle  are  the  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
minds  of  a  high  order  may  attach  a  low  value 
to  the  metaphysical  and  romance  literature 
which  chiefly  distinguished  these  centuries, 
and  may  be  repelled  by  the  uncritical  intellect 
and  inartistic  style  of  its  historians.  Nor  can 
these  defects  be  extenuated.  The  boasted 
logic  of  the  schools  had  never  been  based  on 
the  laws  of  mind  or  tested  by  facts ;  it  was 
useless  as  an  instrument  of  truth.  Sound 
criticism  is,  and  perhaps  must  be,  the  latest 
growth  of  the  mind.  As  regards  the  style 
of  narration,  these  writers  evidently  looked 
to  the  matter  and  not  the  manner  of  their 
narratives ;  but  above  all,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  artists  in  a  difficult 
material,  writing  often  in  a  language  not 
their  own,  or  else  in  a  language  whose  re- 
sources were  not  developed.  The  fatlier  of 
English  verse  has  left  us  sonnets  in  French 
and  a  Latin  metrical  history.  But  those 
who  value  thought  for  itself  rather  than  for 
its  results,  will  not  easily  underrate  times 
when  the  greatest  problems  of  divine  and 
human  law  were  also  questions  of  genera 
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interest.  Those  vrho  value  mechanical  sci- 
ence will  rememher  that  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion were  as  well  understood  in  the  thirteenth 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  that  if  the 
means  of  communication  were  imperfect, 
they  were  scarcely  felt  to  be  a  want.  It 
must  surely  seem  probable  that  the  state  of 
general  education,  and  the  appliances  of 
knowledge  bore  some  proportion  to  this  spec- 
ulative activity. 

Here  we  tread  again  upon  firm  ground. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  if  a  few  books 
have  been  valued  in  all  times  as  curiosities, 
and  preserved  accordingly  without  reference 
to  their  contents,  the  existence  of  large  li- 
braries and  of  many  copies  of  the  same  book 
cannot  be  thus  explained.  Moreover,  the 
art  of  decorating  books,  unknown  in  the  Al- 
exandrian library,  can  scarcely  have  arisen 
in  an  illiterate  age.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  we  do  find  century  after  century  repair- 
ing the  losses  of  war  and  accident,  accumu- 
lating transcripts,  and  creating  new  libraries, 
must  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  general  interest 
in  letters.  That  any  catalogues  should  re- 
main of  the  treasures  scattered  at  the  Ref- 
ormation is  of  course  a  lucky  accident ;  those 
we  have  give  sufficiently  startling  results. 
We  find  the  convent  of  Christ  Church  Can- 
terbury, possessing  six  himdred  and  ninety- 
eight  volumes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Even  this  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
fact ;  for  a  volume  is  an  arbitrary  term,  and 
often  contained  treatises  by  several  writers. 
The  chief  fathers,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Lucan, 
Plato,  Suetonius,  Seneca,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates,  are  amongst 
the  names  that  illustrate  this  collection. 
Durham,  Peterborough,  and  Glastonbury 
are  other  instances  of  large  collections  at 
the  same  period.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  the  only  collections  were  those 
of  convents  and  colleges.  Roger  Bacon 
spent  a  large  patrimony  in  books  and  ex- 
periments. Richard  of  Gravesend,  Bishop  of 
London,  left  one  hundred  books  behind  him, 
which  had  cost  a  little  over  a  pound  apiece.  A 
little  later  Richard  of  Aungeville,  the  splen- 
did Bishop  of  Durham,  filled  all  his  palaces 
with  books,  and  crowded  the  very  room  in 
which  he  sat  with  them :  we  find  him  once 
buying  thirty-six  in  a  lot,  and  before  his  death 
he  possessed  more  than  all  the  other  bishops 
in  England  could  boast  of.  Nor  were  the 
clergy  the  only  men  of  letters.    Guy  de 


Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  bequeathed 
forty  volumes  of  romances  and  of  the  hrem 
of  saints  to  Bordesley  Abbey  in  Worcester- 
shire. We  have  purposely  cited  cases  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  fifty  years,  and  we 
have  only  cited  a  few  of  those  on  recorcL 
The  whole  statistics  of  the  question,  and  es- 
pecially the  number  of  Bibles  and  parts  of 
Bibles,  that  are  on  record  might  well  de- 
serve a  separate  article.  The  frequent  quo- 
tations in  the  works  of  every  medisTsl 
writer  would  suffice  to  show  that  these  books 
were  studied  as  well  as  multiplied.  Proba- 
bly before  long  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  chief  merit  of  the  Renaissance  was  not 
that  it  disinterred  the  classical  writers,  but 
that  it  brought  forward  the  poets  and  rhet- 
oricians into  greater  prominence,  and  stud- 
ied them  by  the  light  of  a  sounder  philol- 
ogy. 

But  if  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  more  extensive  than  is  commonly  sap- 
posed,  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
chief  education  of  the  times  was  not  literary. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  this  by  the  light  of 
familiar  instances.  The  populace  of  andeut 
Athens  would  have  furnished  very  poor  re- 
sults under  the  modern  competitive  system ; 
but  they  heard  Pericles  speak ;  they  were 
trained  as  dicasts  to  administer  the  laws  of 
their  country ;  and  they  could  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  ^schylus  and  Aristophanes.  The 
system  of  normal  schools  in  England  at  the 
present  day  will  appear  imperfect  in  com- 
parison with  the  excellent  paper  administra- 
tions of  Prussia  and  China ;  yet  in  self-gov- 
ernment and  practical  efficiency,  England 
shows  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  a 
country  where  thought  and  speech  and  ac- 
tion are  free.  The  Englishman  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  although  cast  on  an  age  oi 
limited  speculation,  and  shackled  by  the 
most  rigid  conventional  trammels,  had  some 
advantages  which  his  children  have  not  in- 
herited. His  cidture,  imperfect  in  itaelf, 
was  many-sided  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  position :  the  mere  scarcity  of  men  in  a 
complex  social  system  forced  a  number  of 
occupations  on  the  same  man,  and  the  fttct 
that  all  branches  of  knowledge  were  in  their 
infancy  diminished  the  evils  of  this  versatil- 
ity. The  Norman  baron  was  a  legislator  and 
magistrate  as  well  as  a  soldier ;  the  manager 
of  an  estate  no  less  than  the  captain  of  men ; 
and  his  wife  was  probably  a  physician  as  well 
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as  a  hoQSokeeper.  The  English  priest  had 
an  even  wider  sphere  j  when  war  and  civil 
jurisdiction  were  forhidden  him  by  the  can- 
ons and  the  better  spirit  of  the  times,  he 
might  still  assist  in  the  royal  councils,  or 
preside  at  the  church  tribunals,  or  lead  the 
march  of  science  like  Roger  Bacon,  or  be 
an  architect  like  William  of  Wykeham. 
The  medieeval  Church  has,  in  fact,  broken 
up  into  all  our  liberal  professions,  our  pub- 
lic press  and  our  universities.  We  have 
passed  beyond  the  times  when  every  teacher 
can  be  an  encyclopadia ;  but  if  our  science 
is  more  certain,  it  is  also  narrower  for  the 
change.  The  same  feature  repeats  itself 
with  the  lower  classes.  The  exquisite  per- 
fection of  our  trades  demands  the  devotion 
of  a  life  to  every  single  part  of  a  manufac- 
ture, to  the  polishing  of  a  lens  or  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  pin's  head.  The  complaint  of 
French  theorists  that  our  civilization  is  turn- 
ing men  into  machines,  may  admit  of  an  an- 
swer, but  is  certainly  not  without  foundation. 
Now  the  circumstances  of  English  rural  life 
under  the  Plantagenets  were  like  those  of  the 
American  backwoods  at  present  in  all  that 
regards  the  daily  wants  of  a  household. 
The  miller  and  the  smith  were  the  only 
tradesmen  whom  a  traveller  could  count  upon 
finding.  Every  peasant,  therefore,  was  a 
master  of  several  crafts,  and  shifted  for  a 
precarious  livelihood  in  default  of  wages  by 
farming  for  himself.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  subdivision  of  labor;  it  existed 
then  as  now  in  towns  and  in  large  house- 
holds, but  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  as 
it  does  at  present.  Moreover  the  peasant  at- 
tended the  local  courts  with  little  profit  to 
his  happiness,  but  not  without  gaining  a 
certain  conception  of  law.  In  his  own  vil- 
lage he  took  part  in  the  communal  ser- 
vices. As  vassal  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  fight  in  France  or  in  Palestine.  And  be- 
sides these  influences  of  occupation,  citizen- 
ship, and  war,  he  belonged  to  a  church  which 
associated  itself  with  every  season  of  the  year 
and  with  every  act  of  life. 

The  controversies  of  late  years,  while  they 
have  served  to  draw  attention  to  forgotten 
points  of  interest,  have  obscured  the  true 
position  of  the  medieval  Church.  No  relig- 
ious institution  has  ever  deserved  less  to 
be  treated  on  purely  theological  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  if  sweeping  assertions 
could  ever  be  true,  it  might  almost  be  said 
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that  religion,  in  all  the  senses  of  inner  spir- 
itual life,  was  not  known  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  There  were  Christians 
in  daily  practice;  sinners  agitated  by  re- 
morse or  dread;  and  Pharisees  thanking 
God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men :  but 
there  was  nothing  like  a  belief  in  saving 
grace,  or  in  inward  communion  with  God. 
The  exquisite  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church 
are  often  only  intelligible  as  parts  of  a  func- 
tion or  a  ritual ;  they  are  anthems  of  praise 
or  dirges ;  but  the  traces  of  mysticism  which 
they  contain  are  rare  and  late.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  even  a  tenth  part  of 
them  by  such  a  scheme  of  Christian  life  as 
Wesley  prefixed  to  his  hymn-book.  The 
mediaeval  believer  was  part  of  a  system,  and 
stood  or  fell  with  his  church ;  his  chief  con- 
cern with  sin  was  to  avoid  it  as  uncanonical. 
But,  again,  and  the  point  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  Church  had  extended  its  domin- 
ion over  all  amusement,  all  art,  and  all 
thought.  As  Dean  Milman  strikingly  puts 
it,  the  holy  building  was  to  the  peasant  of 
the  Middle  Ages  what  the  temple,  the  bath, 
and  the  amphitheatre  were  to  the  Romans 
of  the  empire.  The  one  place  of  security 
which  even  the  Norman  sword  could  not 
violate,  it  was  also  the  one  place  to  which 
sorrow  might  retire  for  comfort  and  solitude. 
It  walls  glowed  with  paintings  in  which  the 
legend  of  all  ages,  the  great  history  of 
Christ's  Church,  was  recorded.  The  very 
stones  and  wood  were  pregnant  with  the 
thought  of  the  time,  mystical  or  quaintly 
satirical,  as  the  will  of  the  sculptor  had 
fashioned  them.  The  strange  mixture  of 
obscene  jest  or  sarcasm  with  sacred  designs 
has  puzzled  antiquaries;  they  have  tried 
to  find  its  origin  in  secret  Gnostic  heresies 
derived  by  the  Templars  from  the  east. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  solution  but  that 
which  the  age  itself  furnishes;  and  those 
who  remember  that  the  Church  witnessed  all 
the  saturnalia  of  the  idle  winter  months, — 
the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass, 
and  the  performance  of  Mysteries, — will  not 
wonder  if  a  certain  sympathy  existed  be- 
tween the  building  and  its  mixed  purposes. 
If  our  own  times  tolerated  a  mock  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  they  would  scarcely 
take  offence  at  a  few  heads  of  asses  or  devils 
about  the  church-porch  or  under  the  chan- 
cel-seats. To  the  peasant  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  sense  of  incongruity  never  presented 
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itoelf.  His  holidays  ivere  given  him  by  the 
Churchy  and  he  served  God  in  his  mirth ;  to 
take  part  in  a  procession,  or  to  act  a  part  in 
a  Mystery,  whether  as  God  the  Father  or  as 
Barabbas,  was  a  prospect  which  solaced  his 
working-hours  in  the  field.  It  was  not  that 
the  distinction  between  serious  and  profane 
was  obliterated,  but  that  both  were  allowed 
to  exist  under  the  same  roof,  just  as  in  old 
manuscript  collections  of  poetry  we  find  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  indecent  songs  interspersed 
'  among  hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  moral  poems. 
The  Eibalds  of  the  Reformation  who  dis- 
turbed the  service  of  the  mass,  or  pasquin- 
aded  its  preachers,  were  more  severely  log- 
icnl  in  their  conduct  than  Dr.  Maidand's 
title  for  them  implies.  They  were  only 
breaching  the  walls  of  the  Church  with  its 
old  furniture.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Church 
was  chiefly  maintained  by  its  universality. 
It  did  not  content  itself  with  a  few  great 
epochs  of  life,  with  a  single  day  in  the  week, 
or  with  a  single  faculty  of  the  soul;  it  led 
the  faithful  as  it  were  by  the  hand  through 
life ;  it  interwove  itself  with  sorrow  and  joy ; 
it  was  the  cradle  of  science  and  art ;  it  was 
beaten  back  from  law  and  politics,  but  it 
occupied  them  as  debatable  ground  to  the 
last ;  and  lest  the  soldier  should  escape  it,  it 
consecrated  the  service  of  arms,  and  called 
it  chivalry. 

Apologists  for  medieval  Catholicism  are 
apt  to  talk  of  the  monasteries  as  a  great  an- 
tidote for  pauperism.  They  certainly  were 
the  best  improvers  of  land  during  the  some- 
what limited  period  in  which  retainers  were 
more  valuable  to  the  nobles  than  laborers ; 
and  if,  as  corporate  bodies,  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  squires  when  agriculture 
became  a  study,  they  were  still  popular  land- 
lords from  their  very  conservatism.  The 
value  of  a  great  house,  with  resident  pro^ 
prietors  and  with  large  granaries,  was  also 
one  which  would  be  keenly  felt  when  roads 
were  bad  and  famines  usuaL  But  setting 
aside  these  chance  results  of  the  system, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
ever  a  sufificient  substitute  for  our  own  pa- 
rochial systems.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
convents  no  doubt  gave  alms;  at  a  time 
when  charity  was  a  sacred  duty,  they  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise ;  but  the  doles  admin- 
istered at  the  convent  doors  would  only  re- 
^'eve  neighbors  and  a  few  vagrants.    On  the 


other  hand,  ihB  evidence  of  statutes,  chron- 
icles, and  popular  songs,  etc.,  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  abbots  {referred  entertaining 
the  rich  to  relieving  the  poor.    Again,  the 
money  of  rich  penitents  might  be  diverted 
from  the  relief  of  distress  to  carve  an  oriel 
or  glaze  a  window  without  any  great  shodL 
to  the  conscience  of  any  but  the  most  devout 
men ;  the  great  examples  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  spikenard  poured  on 
the  Saviour's  feet,  were  «a  obvious  apok^. 
The  men  who  built  Netley  Abbey  as  a  sum- 
mer-house, and  cultivated  the  vine  on  the 
Hampshire  slopes,  did  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
regard  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  as  the 
primary  destination  of  their  revenues.    But, 
moreover,  the  Reformation  showed  that  in- 
debtedness was  the  normal  state  of  conv^i- 
tual  establishments.  They  continued  to  spend 
largely,  and  they  had  come  to  farm  ill ;  the 
devotion  of  the  rich  had  decreased,  and  the 
fifteenth  century  had  founded  only  one  mon- 
astery for  ten  that  had  arisen  in  the  twelfth. 
Like  the  Jesuits  at  a  later  date,  the  monks 
availed  themselves  of  their  foreign  connec- 
tion to  recruit  their  fortunes  by  trade ;  but 
this  position  of  beggarly  greatness  striving 
to  keep  up  appearances  was  ill  fitted  to  sus- 
tain the  pauperism  of  the  state  in  addition 
to  its  own  burden.    We  know  from  Henry 
YHI/s  statutes  that  vagrancy  had  become  a 
nuisance  before  the  king  had  suppressed  a 
single  monastery.    We  know  that  the  great 
change  was  efiected  with  some  violence  to 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people,  but 
without  occasioning  any  material  sufi^ering. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  under  a  weak 
government,  the  people,  vaguely  conscious 
of  distress,  rose  up  and  elamored  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  ways.    It  was  not  that  much 
had  been  taken  from  them,  but  that  what  was 
given  them  in  return  had  never  been  carried 
out ;  that  men  glutted  with  the  spoil  of  the 
Church  were  trying  to  enclose  the  commons, 
and  because,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of 
trade,  whole  villages  were  dismantled  to  be- 
come sheepfolds.    Against  the  evidence  of 
popidar  regret  for  the  hierarchy  we  may 
fairly  place  the  more  credible  witness  of  the 
rioters  under  Wat  Tyler,  who  made  the  de- 
struction of  all  orders,  except  those  of  the 
mendicant  friars,  an  article  in  their  pro- 
gramme of  state  reform. 

What  ill)  actual  state  of  the  people  was 
during  the  reign  of  any  one  of  the  Plantag^ 
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enets  can  only  be  conjectured  from  imperfect 
data.     We  know  that  under  Edward  III.  the 
arerage  wages  of  a  day  laborer  were  firom 
two  to  three  shillings  of  our  money;  that 
the  quarter  of  wheat  was  often  sold  for  eigh- 
teen shiUings,  and  that  butcher's  meat  was 
proportionally  cheap.    We  know  that  meat 
was  considered  part  of  the  regular  diet  of 
household  servants,  and  that   ploughmen 
iverc  forbidden  by  statute  to  spend  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  a  yard  on  their  dress. 
Facts  such  as  these  have  induced  Mr.  Hal* 
lam  and  Mr.  Froude  to  believe  that  the  lower 
classes  of  our  countrymen  have  sufiered  in 
material  well-being  from  the  progress  which 
has  enriched  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
But  the  evidence  of  statutes  and  averages  is 
a  little  delusive.    The  rate  of  wages  must 
be  diminished  by  subtracting  from  its  yearly 
sum  the  idle  winter  months  in  which  nothing 
was  done,  the  numerous  feasts  of  the  Church 
on  which  idleness  was  a  duty,  and  the  days 
of  forced  labor  for  the  feudal  lord.    With 
these  deductions,  the  wages  of  a  peasant  in 
the  Middle  Ages  will  scarcely  exceed  those 
of  a  Dorsetshire  laborer  at  present     The 
greater  cheapness  of  food  formerly  is  yet 
more  disputable;  what  with  bad  farming 
and  bad  roads,  variations  in  its  price  pre- 
vailed to  an  extent  which  would  now  be  in- 
credible ;  and  if  in  the  first  few  months  after 
harvest  the  loaf  which  would  now  cost  a 
shilling  was  sold  for  fourpence,  it  constantly 
rose  to  eight  or  twelve  times  its  value  before 
the  next  harvest  had  been  gathered  in.    The 
cottiers  of  a  country  manor  had  no  resource 
against  these  seasons  of  scarcity  except  in 
the  pigs  and  poultry  which  they  kept  on  their 
little  plots  of  ground ;   and  we  constantly 
hear  that  they  eked  out  life  with  nettles,  or 
green  com,  or  the  bark  of  trees.    Famine, 
therefore,  was  an  institution  in  the  land; 
and  dysentery,  scrofula,  and  leprosy  followed 
inexorably  in  its  train.    The  evil  was  partly 
mitigated  by  the  fact,  that  only  the  strong 
and  healthy  could  ever  grow  up ;  the  imper- 
fect science  of  the  times  was  unable  to  rear 
the  sickly  child  or  transmit  diseased  life 
through  a  series  of  wretched  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  greater  hardihood  among 
adults,  their  bodily  stature  was  small  and 
their  average  life  short.    They  spent  more 
than  their  descendants  can  afibrd  upon  a 
single  dress,  both  because  the  dress  lasted 
them  for  years,  and  because  their  occasions 


of  expense  were  few.  Their  houses  were 
cabins  of  wood,  which  a  day's  labor  pro- 
vided, and  which  on  occasion  could  be  taken 
away  in  a  cart ;  their  furniture  was  a  settle 
and  a  pot  The  pedler  traversed  the  country 
from  time  to  time ;  but  even  this  traffic  can- 
not have  been  extensive,  when  the  smallest 
coin  in  dreulation  was  equal  to  fourpence  of 
our  money.  Unless  he  were  member  of  a 
guild,  which  insured  him  against  fire,  travel, 
and  law,  the  ^iree  most  likely  misfortunes 
of  the  time,  the  peasant's  ordinary  expenses 
were  confined  to  his  dress  and  the  Church. 
If  he  saved  money,  he  invited  oppression; 
— ^his  lord  was  a  remote  danger;  but  iho 
bailiff,  the  verger,  and  the  summoner  were 
foes  at  his  very  threshold,  who  would  watch 
the  signs  of  prosperity,  and  who  always  had 
law  at  hand  to  enforce  oppression.  If  he 
were  strong  or  wary  enough  to  escape  these, 
the  sheriff  might  ruin  him  with  a  few  cita- 
tions to  serve  on  juries  out  of  the  county. 
The  high  might  defy  the  laws,  and  the 
humble  escape  them ;  but  for  all  who  had 
substance  without  power  the  danger  from 
the  rival  courts  of  law  was  like  the  passage 
for  Bunyan's  pilgrims  between  Pope  and 
Pagan. 

A  sketch  c^  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it 
only  embrace  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  must  necessarily 
give  very  partial  ideas  of  some  two  centuries 
and  a  half  in  a  nation's  life.  The  great  point 
is  to  establish  to  readers  who  have  been 
trained  on  Bobertson  or  on  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  that  these  times  have  a  character  of 
their  own.  They  form  a  distinct  epoch  in 
history  {  and  if  a  single  essay  cannot  do 
them  justice,  the  nicknames  currently  applied 
are  stil  more  imperfect.  They  are  not  law- 
less ages,  in  the  sense  of  wanting  legal  sys- 
tems or  the  love  of  order ;  rather  they  are 
distinguished  by  an  excessive  love  of  legis- 
lation and  police ;  the  laws,  oppressive  in 
themselves,  are  more  often  perverted  than 
violated.  Neither  can  the  term  Dark  Ages 
be  used  with  any  propriety  of  times  which 
possessed  a  large  literature  of  their  own, 
and  which  were  ceaselessly  occupied  in  rec- 
onciling Christianity  as  a  system  of  faith 
and  action  to  the  grandest  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Yet  neither  on  that  account  are 
they  ages  of  faith,  unless  we  hold  that  faith 
to  be  profound  must  be  uncritical,  or  that  it 
applies  to  the  framework  of  a  system  rather 
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than  to  its  thoughts.  Too  strong,  too  con- 
sistent to  be  despised,  they  are  also  too  gross 
and  hard  to  deserve  regret  in  themselves, 
whatever  feeling  they  may  inspire  in  com- 
parison with  some  more  corrupt  or  coward- 
ly periods  that  have  since  visited  the  world. 
They  must  be  judged  by  their  works  which 
have  followed  them.  The  popular  instinct 
which  connects  them  with  feudalism  and 
chivalry,  with  the  medisval  Church  and  the 
schoolmen,  however  vaguely  it  may  appreci- 
ate all  these,  is  right,  after  all,  in  its  test 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  after 
all  the  work  of  change  has  been  summed  up* 
wc  inherit  something  from  the  Middle  Ages 
beyond  a  few  gray  ruins,  or  legal  technicali- 
ties, or  even  the  groundwork  of  our  parlia- 
mentary constitution. 

In  the  very  first  rank  among  medieeval 
ideas,  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  on  the  personal  basis.  Greece 
and  Rome  had  created  a  system  of  property 
under  which  men  and  women  might  be  mere 
chattels,  and  had  extended  the  family  sys- 
tem to  become  the  basis  of  the  state  and  yet 
include  strangers.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  feudalism  is,  that  it  establishes  a  new  re- 
lation under  which  the  dependent  is  neither 
son  nor  slave,  and  is  connected  by  rights 
and  duties  not  only  with  his  k)rd  but  with 
the  head  of  the  state.  The  negative  good 
of  this  theory  was  incalculable ;  it  saved  Eu- 
rope from  an  oligarchy  of  mere  thing-own- 
ers, like  the  Roman  nobles,  and  it  prevented 
the  formation  of  clans,  like  the  Irish.  It 
confounded  all  conceptions  of  absolute  rank 
when  the  same  man  was  at  once  vassal  and 
lord.  It  enlisted  the  honor  of  the  higher 
orders  to  do  justice  to  their  inferiors ;  and 
imperfect  as  the  safeguard  was,  it  was  better 
than  none.  The  theory  had  its  weak  side : 
it  gave  sovereignty  the  appearance  of  per- 
sonal property;  it  furnished  a  pretext  for 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  conducted  Charles 
Stuart  to  the  scaffold  ;  but  it  also  invested 
the  rights  of  the  subject  with  an  equal  dig- 
nity, and  gave  corporations  that  personal 
character  from  which  the  whole  representative 
theory  is  derived.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
old  idea  of  the  corporation  as  a  union  of 
many  men  into  one  organic  life,  one  feudal 
personality,  before  we  can  understand  the 
theory  that  one  or  two  members  of  a  society 
may  represent  and  express  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent wills.    The  idea  was  foreign  to  all 


classical  theory,  which  at  most  only  Teco|^- 
nized  aristocratic  senates,  or  partnerships 
between  governing  families.    Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly says,  that  a  free  state  will  be  unman- 
ageable if  it  number  as  many  as  one  hundred 
thousand  citizens ;  they  cannot  all  meet  in 
the  agora ;  and  yet  no  freeman  can  be  de- 
prived of  political  action.    The  Middle  Age« 
solved  the  problem  the  more  easily  because 
their  conception  of  individual  rights  was  a 
little  imperfect :  they  looked  at  results  in 
the  gross,  and  were  satisfied  if  the  general 
sum  of  taxation  was  procured,  or  the  general 
due  of  punishment  inflicted,  though  some  in- 
equalities might  have  occurred  in  the  assess- 
ment.   We  may  often  trace  the  indirect  ef- 
fects of  this  personal  theory  upon  society. 
Marriage  by  Roman  law  was  a  mere  contract. 
The  Church  called  it  a  sacrament,  but  made 
no  change  in  the  legal  character  of  the  con- 
nection.   But  in  the  hands  of  English  law- 
yers it  became  a  union  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unexampled:  uniting  life  to  life  under  tfie 
sanction  of  society  in  a  bond  whose  date 
could  never  be  altered,  and  from  whose  con- 
sequences there  was  no  escape  ;  creating  a 
new  existence  for  the  woman  and  definite 
rights  for  her  children.     Ubi  tu  Coins,  ego 
Caia,  finds  no  analogy  in  the  English  mar- 
riage-formula :  it  may  be  pagan  in  some  of 
its  words,  as  Qrimm  surmises ;  in  its  general 
bearing  it  indicates  the  formation  of  a  family 
tie,  so  distinct  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
new. 

Another  cardinal  idea  which  wc  owe  to 
the  Middle  Ages  is  that  of  the  gentleman. 
Of  course,  the  conception  of  an  upper  class, 
distinguished  by  birth,  by  refinement,  and 
by  the  habit  of  command,  is  as  old  as  the 
society  of  men.  But  the  existence  of  such  a 
class  had  hitherto  been  accepted  as  a  fact 
connected  somehow  with  the  possession  of 
wealth,  to  be  regarded  with  envy  or  hatred 
by  all  who  were  not  privileged.  In  fact,  the 
model  gentleman  of  Athens  was  a  mixture  of 
ruffian  and  charlatan ;  the  better  part  of  his 
character  was  based  on  his  self-respect,  and 
his  actions  subject  to  this  reserve  were  de- 
voted to  self-indulgence.  Not  among  the 
KoM  Kuya$ol  of  a  Greek  city  could  any  rever- 
ence for  honor  as  the  law  of  life  be  found ; 
that  exquisite  instinct  of  the  highest  minds, 
which  cultivates  truth  for  its  otvn  loveliness, 
was  at  best  the  cloudy  ideal  of  a  few  philos- 
ophers.   Chivalry  brought  it  home  to  every 
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man,  aa  Christiamty  had  popularized  the 
highest  resiilts  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Again,  | 
partly  from  its  intense  vigor,  the  old  classi- 
cal life  inras  unsympathetic  and  hard :  it  built 
no  hospitals  for  lepers  and  no  almshouses  for 
its  poor ;  it  had  no  respect  for  weakness  or 
for  the  fallen.  The  contrasts  of  medisral 
character  in  this  respect  are  no  doubt  more 
striking  on  paper  than  they  were  in  fact: 
the  knight  was  not  always  or  often  true  to 
bis  rules ;  but  still  those  rules  existed,  deriv- 
ing their  strength  from  the  first  facts  of  his 
faith,  and  pleading  against  him  before  his  own 
conscience  if  he  wantonly  broke  through 
them.  But,  above  all,  sobriety  and  simplicity 
of  tone,  an  absence  of  all  seLf-seeking,  were 
part  of  the  mediseval  idea  of  a  gentleman. 
The  modem  tricks  of  veneer  and  advertise- 
ment were  unknown  to  the  less  scientific 
yanity  of  our  forefathers.  The  difference  is 
most  striking  in  literature.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Bousseau's  Memoirs,  a  depraved 
passion  for  self-analysis  and  self-exposure 
would  seem  to  have  become  universal. 
Every  season  witnesses  the  appearance  of 
some  half-dozen  novels  in  which  the  most 
sacred  experiences  of  private  life  are  recorded 
with  scarcely  the  affectation  of  disguise.  To 
be  naked  and  not  ashamed  is  a  great  evil  in 
itself;  but  this  publicity  of  sentiment  has  led 
further  to  the  disbelief  in  its  existence ;  and 
because  passion*has  been  travestied  on  the 
stage,  we  begin  to  think  that  it  is  by  its 
nature  theatricaL  We  cannot  dissect  a 
corpse  and  believe  in  its  life.  Fortunately 
for  medisval  authors,  their  genius  was  rather 
constructive  than  analytical;  they  did  not 
care  for  the  intricacies  of  sentiment,  and 
habit  and  a  manly  reserve  forbade  them  to 
make  capital  of  their  old  emotions.  The 
poet  spoke  openly  of  his  love  as  the  knight 
wore  his  lady's  colors  upon  his  crest  The 
times  were  gross,  and  their  literature  is 
often  impure,  but  it  is  not  immoral ;  it  does 
not  debauch  the  souL  The  shades  in  Dante's 
Inferno  are  better  company  than  the  crea- 
tions of  Messrs.  Balzac  and  Feydeau ;  the 
damned  spirits  have  not  lost  all  their  good- 
ness ;  they  have  not  confounded  right  and 
wrong ;  they  are  not  casuists  against  Qod. 
A  deep  sense  of  sin  was  paralleled  by  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  unapproached  ideaL  The 
knights  of  the  Morte  cP  Arthur,  Petrarch's 
Laura,  and  Dante's  Beatrice,  have  a  certain 
jtatuesque  compftteness  at  once  firom  the 
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absence  of  petty  detail,  and  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  original  design.  To  match  one 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  characters  against  these, 
would  be  to  place  the  photograph  of  a  street- 
beggar  by  the  side  of  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  Middle  Ages,  then,  through  their 
manliness  and  their  artistic  beauty,  were 
idealist,  and  chiefly  regarded  the  better  side 
of  life.  Probably  it  was  this  feature  that 
mainly  determined  the  higher  position  of 
women.  More  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  this  than  it  deserves ;  apart  from 
poetry  the  woman  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  regarded  on  biblical  grounds  as  man's 
inferior,  as  impure,  and  inheriting  a  curse ; 
practically  she  grew  up  without  education, 
married  without  love,  and  was  employed 
chiefly  in  household  drudgery.  Still  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  connection  had  bc.en 
elevated,  and  Cato's  good-natured  loan  of 
his  wife  for  a  few  months  to  a  friend  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  something  worse 
than  a  naiveti  by  the  barons  who  signed 
Magna  Charta.  Again,  the  steady  praise  of 
love  as  the  reward  of  success  and  the  occu- 
pation of  life,  in  literature  of  a  widely  differ- 
ent kind  from  the  MUesia  Crimina,  had  its 
share  in  raising  women  to  the  dignity  of 
companions.  The  popular  explanations  of 
this  change,  itom  Teutonic  reverence  for  wo- 
men, or  from  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  have 
only  a  partial  truth.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  German  tribes  have  ever  had 
a  characteristic  feeling  of  the  kind;  they 
did  not  trade  in  dishonor,  like  the  Homan 
senators  whom  Tacitus  knew ;  but  through- 
out history  their  favorite  types  of  woman- 
hood have  been  the  virago  like  Brunhilda, 
or  the  patient  slave  like  Griselda.  The  cul- 
tus  of  the  Virgin  is  at  least  as  much  a  con- 
sequence as  a  cause ;  it  served  to  excuse  a 
feeling  which  the  coarse  monastic  contempt 
for  the  sex  depreciated.  It  seems  simpler 
to  view  it  as  part  of  a  newly  developed  feel- 
ing for  good,  and  regard  for  all  who  had  any 
part  in  humanity. 

There  is  something  at  once  strange  and 
melancholy  in  the  sentiments  with  which  we, 
who  are  gray  with  the  experience  of  four  ad- 
ditional centuries,  look  back  upon  the  splen- 
did day-dreams  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  no 
question  of  a  sydden  enthusiasm,  like  that 
which  accompanied  the  Crusades,  the  Re- 
naissancci  or  the  French  Bevolution.    Men, 
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whose  intellects  vre  cannot  affect  to  despise, 
regarded  the  future  of  the  world  as  altogether 
in  their  own  hands  for  good  or  had.  They  were 
not  hopeful,  rather  they  douhted  the  issue, 
and  expected  to  see  the  approaching  triumph 
of  Antichrist  Their  pages  hum  with  predic- 
tions of  coming  doom.  But  they  never 
questioned  the  power  of  the  mind  to  distin- 
guish what  was  real  and  divine  in  the  crum- 
hling  systems  under  whose  shadow  they  dwelt, 
and  they  therefore  looked  upon  all  law  as  a 
matter  of  eternal  interest,  hased  upon  God's 
will,  taught  in  Scripture,  and  applicable  with 
an  infinite  elasticity  to  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  greatest  concerns  of  life.  They  pun- 
ished mercilessly  because  they  r^arded  all 
offences  as  crimes.  Yet  the  mere  &ct  that 
they  believed  in  a  system  external  to  them- 
selves, saved  them  from  the  austerity  of  tone 
which  marked  the  EngHsh  Puritans  of  a 
later  date.  Enclosed  by  what  seem  to  us  the 
most  arbitrary  of  Church  and  state  politics, 
directed  in  every  action,  living  in  public, 
they  were  all  the  more  at  liberty  to  givefiree 
play  to  temperament  and  character  within 
the  ordained  limits.  The  whole  constitution 
of  society  partook  of  the  universality  which 
the  Church  represented ;  within  its  narrow 
limits  the  widest  differences  of  art  and 
thought,  devotion  and  mirth,  fonnd  a  home. 
Our  object  has  been  to  prove  that  the 
Middle  Ages  had  a  civilization  of  their  own ; 
that  they  were  not  merely  a  chaotic  period, 
during  which  societywaa  struggling  upwards 
out  of  the  abyss,  and  **  pawing  to  set  firee  its 
hinder  parts."  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  so- 
ciety is  highly  organized  does  not  of  course 
imply  that  its  individual  menbers  have  at- 
tained a  high  stage  of  development,  or  that 
the  masses  are  happy.  There  was  probably 
nothing  in  those  times  which  ordinary  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day  need  regret 
The  chances  of  life  were  more  uncertain ; 
food  and  clothing  scarcer  than  now ;  disease 
prevalent  in  its  most  loathsome  forms ;  and 
the  modem  conception  of  comfort  yet  un- 
created. The  externals  of  a  comprehensive 
Church  system  concealed  every  shape  of  sin ; 
the  grosser  vices  of  the  flesh  prevailed  in 
forms  which  no  modem  history  can  record ; 
murder  and  rapine  contended  with  law  for 
victory ;  and  perjury  was  the  great  weapon 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Our  own 
vices  are  undoubtedly  more  decorous  and 
less  violent    Yet  these  eenturies  were  not 


altogether  miserable  in  their  own  account  i 
population  did  not  die  out  as  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  and  Spanish  empires ;  men 
lived  and  were  glad  to  live.  It  seems  as  if 
by  a  subtle  forethought  of  nature  the  very 
evils  of  this  period  brought  with  them  a  cer- 
tain compensation,  so  that  vigor  and  deci* 
sion  of  character  were  brought  out  by  the  pit- 
iless training  of  necessity.  Moreover,  the 
very  £act  that  ranks  were  unalterably  distinct 
promoted  their  intercourse :  down  to  a  late 
period  the  lord  and  his  household  dined  at 
the  same  table ;  and  the  peasant  who  could 
never  be  knighted  might  yet  rise,  like  Break- 
spear,  to  be  pope.  Taking  all  this  into  ac- 
count, considering  the  manifold  influences  of 
the  Church,  and  the  diversity  of  occupations 
winch  were  Umist  upon  every  man,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  generally 
were  better  educated  than  they  are  now,  and 
that  feaiiess  original  character  was  more 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  That  dead  level 
of  opinion  which  newspapers  and  railways 
create,  the  rigid  conventions  of  modem  so- 
ciety, and  the  abject  cowardice  that  submits 
to  them,  were  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
old  times ;  the  men  were  less  patient  of  con- 
trol, and  the  forces  aedng  upon  them  weaker 
in  degree.  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own 
days  to  preach  up  the  fear  of  men  as  the  law 
of  life ;  to  believe  that  snccesa  can  make  a 
hero,  and  public  opinion  a  truth  ;  to  calcu- 
late what  enjoyment  of  earth  will  not  dis- 
qualify for  heaven.  It  is  trae  that  we  in 
EngUmd  have  not  yet  sunk  to  the  ideal  of 
Neapolitan  sovereignty,  which  desires  to  see 
its  subjects  **  Httle  asses  and  little  saints." 
Our  stmggle  for  existence  requires  that  we 
should  breed  engineers,  and  chemists,  and 
navigators,  and  factory  operatives.  To  have 
all  these,  and  to  make  them  work  with  the 
smallest  possible  waste,  is  modem  progress. 
We  have  reached  a  Pisgah  from  which  we 
can  look  back  contemptuously  on  the  desert 
in  which  our  fathers  wandered,— K)n  the  ab- 
stract thought  of  Athens,  the  faith  of  Gali- 
lee, and  the  chivalry  that  saved  Europe  from 
the  Mussulman.  Instead  of  Plato  and  his 
Republic,  we  have  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Exhibition ;  instead  of  Charlemagne,  Louis 
Napoleon ;  and  in  place  of  St  Paul,  Mr. 
Spurgeon. 

The  series  of  works  which  is  now  passing 
through  the  press  under  the  auspices  of  tlve 
Record  Commission  oaglS  to  add  largely  to 
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the  popular  appreciadon  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Messrs.  Brewer,  Shirley,  Riley,  and  Steven- 
son have  enhanced  the  value  of  their  publi- 
cations by  prefaces,  which  deserve  on  many 
accounts  to  be  collected  and  published  sep- 
arately.   Failing  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Shirley  at  least  will  at- 
tempt more  original  woii^ ;  a  history  of  the 
schoolmen  from  the  former,  or  of  Wycliffe 
and  his  times  from  the  latter,  would  be  ster- 
I  ling  additions  to  literature.    Mr.  Luard  has 
*  contented  himself  with  the  comparatively 
'  unambitious  task  of  constructing  a  sound 
'  critical  text,  and  has  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion.   Perhaps  it  was  unavoidable  that  some 
fiulores  should  occur  in  a  large  series.    In 
one  instance  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  selected 
an  editor  of  great  and  deserved  reputation, 
who  from  age  or  neglect  has  produced  a 
most  slovenly  work  {  in  another  case  the 
gentleman  chosen  was  compelled  to  learn  his 
work  as  he  went  on,  and  unluckily  published 
his  first  volume  before  he  had  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  the  subject.    Again,  why  the 
Ssxon  Chronicle,  which  has  mostly  appeared 
in  the  Monumenta  BrttamUea,  should  have 
been  prepared  for  a  second  publication,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Oxford  press  will  soon 
issue  it,  for  the  third  time  in  thirty  years, 
from  the  hand  of  the  most  competent  Oxford 
schcdar,  is  a  question  which  ought  to  receive 
an  official  answer.    In  matters  where  few 
are  interested,  and  fewer  still  in  a  position 
to  aitidse,  it  is  only  r^ht  that  public  opin- 
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ion  should  be  satisfied  on  all  questionable 
points. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  of  some  im- 
portance. Sir  John  Romilly  is  understood 
to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  work 
abreadyin  print  shall  be  published  in  the 
Rolls  Series  till  the  manuscripts  in  the  pub- 
lic archives  are  exhausted.  This  latter  event 
is  not  likely  to  occur  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  works  of  Ockham,  the  Opus  Majus  of 
Roger  Bacon,  and  the  writings  of  Grosteste, 
or  of  Wyclifle,  are  much  more  important  for 
the  student  of  history  than  the  Chronicles  of 
Capgrave  or  John  of  Oxenedes.  They  are 
also  for  practical  purposes  inaccessible; 
either  not  to  be  bought  at  all,  or  only  to  be 
bought  by  rich  men;  and  the  black-letter 
text  of  the  old  editions  is  a  great  drawback 
to  study.  The  four  writers  whom  we  have 
mentioned  were  more  or  less  under  church 
censure,  and  do  not  therefore  find  a  place  in 
the  series  of  the  Abb6  Migne.  It  is  disgrace- 
ful to  England  that  the  greatest  productions 
of  Oxford  men  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  never 
foxmd  a  publisher  in  their  own  country.  It 
will  be  doubly  discreditable  if  the  preference 
of  fact  over  thought,  and  a  mere  official  rule, 
prevail  to  perpetuate  our  neglect ;  and  if  the 
meanest  monk  who  can  be  called  a  chronicler 
obtains  an  immortality  of  broad  type  and 
fair  margins  which  is  denied  to  the  founder 
of  physical  science  and  to  the  precursor  of 
Locke. 


To  Hjlbdrh  Wood  pob  Shipbuildiko.— 
Sir  Joseph  Bankes.  in  his  Universal  Geography, 
makes  mention  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Teneriffe  having  possessed  the  secret  of  harden- 
ing wood  that  was  impenetrable  to  the  chisel. 
Bo  adds,  *'  that  much  of  this  wood  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  old  vaults  of  the  place/'  Let  me 
rocomroend  tourists,  in  that  direction,  to  try  and 
obtain  some  of  the  wood,  in  order  that  analvsis 
may  determine  the  fluid  that  was  used  in  their 
process.  They  woald  confer  a  benefit  on  their 
country.  First,  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
seasoned  wood  in  the  dockvards ;  and  secondly, 
wood  that  con  be  made  ''impenetrable  to  the 
dttsel/'  might  be  better  aUe  to  resist  the  effects 
of  rifled  cannons  I !  I 

In  the  absence  of  any  better  method  for 
*'  hardening  and  seasoning  wood "  in  a  very 


brief  time— likewise  rendering  it  "  fire-proof  and 

froof  against  the  rava^s  of  marine  insects  " — 
beg  leave  to  transcribe  my  process,  which  I 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  shipbuilders  and 
others : — 

Directions. — The  wood  b  introduced  into  a 
close  vessel,  which  is  exhausted  of  air ;  solution 
of  alum  (of  double  the  usual  strength)  is  then 
admitted,  and  forced  in  by  the  pump  till  the 

{)ressure  is  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
lundred  and  forty  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  wood  becomes  "  tanned''  by  the  alum. 

If  there  is  any  better  known  process,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  admiralty,  and    our    private 
shipbuilders,  will  feel  thankful  to  any   corre- 
spondent of  *'  N.  and  Q."  who  will  fumsih  it. 
Pascitb  Navss  I 
—Notes  and  Qumef. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  Vm. 


Fbancisco  came  in  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression in  his  face  and  looks.  The  won- 
derful disclosure  he  had  heard  so  lately  af- 
fected him  mightily,  as  might  he  imagined, 
and  he  was  conscious  that  it  had  affected 
him.  The  result  was  that  he  looked  round 
him  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  observation, 
as  a  man  might  do  who  felt  himself  slightly 
intoxicated,  and  defied  anybody  else  to  no- 
tice it.  With  this  instinctive  desire  to  con- 
ceal the  thoughts  which  kept  up  a  continual 
turmoil  within  him,  he  eyed  the  two  women 
severely,  and  addressed  them  with  an  aus- 
terity and  seriousness  quite  unnatural  to  the 
young  man.  He  was  afraid  they  should  see 
how  his  veins  swelled  and  throbbed — how 
his  figure  dilated  in  spite  of  himself— and 
how  a  perfect  fairyland  of  hopes  crowded 
upon  him.  So,  as  he  was  too  proud  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  of  his  emotion  to  his  hum- 
ble companions,  he  had  no  refuge  but  in  an 
artificial  reserve,  which  was  much  more  re- 
markable, and  by  no  means  so  pleasant,  as 
the  warm  excitement  and  agitation  which  it 
was  meant  to  conceal.  He  made  his  saluta- 
tions to  Teta  very  briefly,  and  then,  instead 
of  asking  any  questions,  made  a  step  out 
upon  the  balcony,  and,  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ing, looked  down  upon  the  deep  little  court 
below,  with  its  little  fountain  tinkling  and 
shining  in  the  cool  shade.  An  hour  before, 
a  pretty  little  figure,  in  a  flutter  of  light 
muslin  floimces, — ^for  it  was  a  true  St.  Mar- 
tin's summer  that  November, — ^had  been 
pensively  flitting  up  and  down  with  a  book 
in  its  hand  upon  the  loggia  on  the  first  floor; 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Francisco  at 
that  moment  would  have  perceived  even  the 
flignorina  Inglese.  He  stood  leaning  over 
Teta's  balcony,  turning  round  and  round 
upon  his  finger  a  ring  of  somewhat  question- 
able metal,  set  with  a  cameo-flora  of  small 
value,  sometimes  glancing  up  across  the 
roofs  at  the  green  side  of  Pincio,  with  its 
carriages  gleaming  past  in  the  sunshine,  but 
oftcnor  watching  mechanically  the  flow  of 
the  pure  bright  water  of  the  little  fountain 
into  its  homely  basin.  The  tinkle  of  that 
dropping  satisfied  his  restlessness — ^it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  string  upon  its  monotonous 
cadence  the  broken  beadroU  of  his  own  over- 
exciting  thoughts. 

The  two  women  exchanged  looks  and  tel- 


egraphic communications  behind  him.  They 
managed  a  hurried  consultation  all  in  silence, 
while  Teta  continued  busy  with  her  table- 
linen.  ''Shall  you  speak  to  him?"  asked 
Mariuccia  with  her  eyes.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  him? — ^is  it  not  strange  he  aaya 
nothing?" — "Patienza!"  answered  Teta, 
under  her  breath,  casting  watchful  looks  at 
him  over  the  head  of  her  companion.  She 
went  bustling  about  now,  putting  up  bcx 
tablecloths  and  napkins — calling  his  atten- 
tion without  any  words — saying  nothing 
even  to  Mariuccia — only  making  demonstra- 
tion of  her  presence  by  the  sound  of  her 
firm,  lively  footstep,  and  the  rustle  of  her 
dress.  This  unspoken  call  upon  him  recall^ 
Francisco  presently  to  himself.  He  came 
in  from  the  balcony  with  an  impatient  stcp^ 
hovered  into  the  room,  looking  curiously, 
bu^  without  seeing,  what  Teta  was  about, 
and  for  a  moment  waiting  in  uneasy  silence 
for  some  one  else  to  begin  the  conversatioiu 
Teta,  however,  bustled  about  imperturbably 
putting  up  her  linen.  She  gave  him  no  as- 
sistance $  and  Mariuccia  dealt  only  in  wist- 
ful, pitiful,  reverential  glances,  and  did  not 
speak. 

'*  So,  Sora  Teta,**  said  Francisco  at  last, 
in  a  little  burst,  ''there  is  a  story,  it  ap- 
pears ;  and  you  have  all  known  it,  you  good 
people,  and  only  now,  when  it*s  dangeitms, 
you  tell  it  to  me ! " 

This  natural  expression  of  petulance  burst 
from  him  almost  unawares,  for  by  moments 
the  young  man  did  feel  that  to  tell  him  this 
secret  of  his  birth  now,  was  in  reality  to  do 
him  an  injury.  What  chance  had  he  of 
overcoming  all  the  diflScultics  before  him, 
and  establishing  his  position  as  Duke  Agos- 
tini?  and  as  Francisco  the  painter,  what 
could  he  ever  be  again,  but  a  discontented 
and  repining  man  ? 

"  Excellency,"  said  Teta,  suddenly  facing 
round  upon  him  with  her  armful  of  linen, 
"  should  Mariuccia  have  given  you  the  news 
for  a  sweetmeat  at  Rocca,  or  put  it  in  your 
Befana  stocking  at  St  Michacrs,  instead  of 
your  little  gun  and  sword  ?  Was  it  not  bet> 
ter  for  you  a  great  deal  to  wait  till  you  were 
a  man,  and  could  do  something  ?  For  to  be 
sure  there  will  be  much  to  do,  Don  Fran- 
cisco ;  your  excellency's  enemies  are  not  to 
be  despised." 

Francisco's  face  reddened  in  spite  of  him- 
self-^something  of  reality  grew  into  the 
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murellous  tale  when  another  voice  repeated 
that  astoniBhing  title.  A  thrill  of  renewed 
but  pleasant  excitement  ran  through  his 
frame  $  his  good-humor  came  back  to  him. 
He  no  longer  reminded  himself  of  the  dread 
possibility  of  falling  back  again  into  the 
rank  and  place  with  which  he  had  been  so 
rery  well  content  when  the  sun  rose  on  this 
miraculous  morning.  He  was  twenty,  and 
might  be  one  of  the  most  notable  nobles  of 
Bome.  Teta's  address  threw  a  veil  orer  the 
Piazza  Trajano  and  Francisco  the  painter. 
For  the  moment  it  was  the  Duke  Agostini, 
grand  in  his  newly  appointed  glories,  who 
threw  himself,  splendid  yet  blushing,  into 
that  very  grand,  very  shabby  old  rococo 
chair,  which  was  one  of  the  special  features 
of  Teta'sroom. 

**  My  enemies !  I  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world  this  morning,''  said  Francisco,  1^  ex- 
citement running  orer  in  a  little  tremulous 
laughter.  '*Who  are  they?  I  have  not 
considered  that  side  of  the  question.'' 

**  Ah,  Madonna  Santissima  I  that  ^thou 
skmddsi  have  enemies,  my  innocent  child!" 
said  Mariucda,  in  a  fervent  whisper,  *'  and 
they  such  as  should  be  thy  dearest  friends!" 

**  Eccellenza,"  said  Teta,  solemnly,  stand- 
ing with  one  arm  thrust  out  from  her  side, 
and  the  other  burdened  with  the  last  bundle 
of  her  linen ;  **  first  of  all,  there  is  the  duch- 


Frandsco's  brow  darkened;  he  did  not 
•ay  any  thing;  he  merely  acknowledged  her 
name  with  a  slight,  almost  haughty  gesture, 
half  of  shame,  half  of  defiance. 

''And  after  the  duchessa,"  continued 
Teta,  with  great  unction  and  emphasis, 
*'  Donna  Anna ;  and  after  Donna  Anna,  Don 
Angelo  Lontoria,  her  husband,  and  all  the 
friends  they  can  make.  You  were  well  to 
be  a  man,  signore  mio— you  have  enough 
ofbattles  to  fight." 

As  she  stood  there  fronting  him  with  her 
full  figure,  her  bold  head,  her  stately  Ro- 
men  bearing,  Teta  looked  a  buxom  war- 
goddess,  ready  at  least  for  any  amount  of 
battles  which  could  be  fought  by  word  and 
gesture.  Whatever  the  young  hero's  senti- 
ments might  be,  Teta's  spirit  rose  with  the 
warmest  impulse  of  pugnacity  at  thought  of 
this  contest.  Donna  Anna  was  somewhere 
near  her  own  age,  and  had  left  reminiscences 
in  the  mind  of  Cenci's  daughter,  which  did 
not  dispose  Teta  to  grieve  ova:  the  heiress'  | 
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possible  downfall ;  and  the  duchessa  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  high-spirited  girl,  who 
had  been  .all  but  born  in  her  service.  On 
Francisco's  behalf  Teta  would  have  exulted 
to  confront  both  the  ladies,  and  utter  her 
Boman  mind  freely  in  racy  Italian,  with  an 
unlimited  force  of  adjective ;  for  Gaetano's 
gifts  made  his  couriership  a  very  independ- 
ent personage;  and  Teta,  when  all  her 
apartments  were  let,  veiled  her  bonnet  to 
nobody.  She  set  her  disengaged  hand  firmly 
on  her  wabt,  and  thrust  out  her  elbow  like 
any  English  Bellona; — such  natural  and 
womanful  sentiments  being  catholic,  and 
beyond  the  narrow  restraints  of  nationalit)'. 
Francisco  plucked  his  brown  moustache  and 
looked  at  her :  he  knew  nothing  of  Donna 
Anna ;  he  was  calm,  and  destitute  of  that 
pleasant  fervor  of  antagonism.  With  a  vague 
sensation  that  to  have  such  adversaries  was 
the  first  splendid  circumstance  in  his  new 
fortune,  he  repeated  their  names  composedly 
tohimselfl 

"  Donna  Anna !  Well,"  said  Francisco, 
after  a  pause,  "  she  is  rich  enough  already — 
or  her  husband  is ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  my 
good  Teto,"  he  said,  grandly,  "  that  if  the 
present  possessors  had,  like  myself,  no  other 
prospects,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  ruin 
another  family  for  my  own  sole  good." 

"The  blessed  child!"  cried  Mariuccia, 
hastily  snatching  and  kissing  her  nursling's 
hand. 

*♦  Don  Francisco,"  said  Teta,  not  without 
a  Httle  sarcasm  **  your  excellency  is  too  good 
to  live.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned for  Donna  Anna :  I  know  her,  as  it 
happens.  Holy  Santa  Theresa,  how  well  I 
know  her !    And  as  for  the  duchessa —  " 

**  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  say  nothing  about 
the  duchessa,"  said  Francisco,  in  a  harsh, 
constrained  voice. 

Teta  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  considered 
whether  she  should  be  angry ;  but,  looking 
at  the  young  man,  as  he  sat  unconsciously 
plucking  his  moustache,  with  that  cloud  upon 
his  face,  Teta  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
with  a  little  awe  and  perturbation,  a  gleam 
of  the  duchessa  herself  in  that  younger  and 
more  lovable  countenance,  which  completely 
silenced  her  indignation.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  the  likeness  before ;  but  from  thaf  day, 
few  looked  at  Francisco  without  more  or  less 
perceiving  it.  Nature  still  existed,  though 
under  those  unnatural  conditions.     From 
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the  moment  when  he  first  knew  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  it  had  been  intoler- 
able to  the  young  man  to  hear  the  name  of 
the  woman  who  was  his  mother.  She  was 
his  bitterest  enemy,  certain  to  stand  out 
against  his  claims  with  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that  ho  could  feci 
any  tenderness  for  her;  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  montion  of  her  name. 

"  Benissimo ! "  said  Teta,  drawing  a  long 
breath  after  an  interval  of  silence,  "  I  will 
do  your  excellency  that  pleasure;  but  you 
must  see  my  mother,  if  it  is  possible,  and 
Madame  Margherita.  Madame  Marghcrita 
is  so  much  employed  among  the  Forestieri, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  her.  See  now,  I  will 
go  and  ask  for  her  presently.  You  shall 
have  a  famous  dish  of  maccaroni  con  8ugo 
for  supper,  Don  Francisco.  Return,  if  you 
please  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria,  then 
there  will  be  time  to  talk ;  and  you  can  make 
an  end  of  it,  and  know  all  that  we  women 
have  to  tell  you.  Unhappily,  signore  mio, 
we  are  &11  women ;  for,  to  be  sure,  you  were 
a  baby,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  such ;  and 
we  shall  be  all  the  less  likely  to  trouble  you 
when  you  gain  your  cause.  Mariuccia  is  old ; 
I  have  no  children.  We  shall  not  tease  you 
about  all  our  people.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
eccellenza,  you  will  be  fortunate  with  your 
witnesses.  Blessed  Santa  Theresa !  so  many 
of  us  too!" 

"  Be  sure  I  will  remember  my  obligations 
to  you  all,  Sora  Teta,"  said  Francisco, 
grandly,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  Mari- 
uccia could  not  restrain  herself  as  he  saun- 
tered forth,  superb  in  his  young  dignity. 
She  was  not  afijronted  at  the  small  notice  he 
had  taken  of  her.  He  was  her  own  child 
and  niursling,  and  to  be  pardoned  seventy 
times  seven  offences.  It  was  pride  and  ex- 
ultation alone  inspired  her  as  she  lost  sight 
of  him  down  the  stairs. 

''Madonna  Santissima!  Is  not  he  a 
prince  P  There  is  not  a  beggar  on  the  road- 
side but  would  know  thee  to  be  noble,  hello 
mio!"  cried  Mariuccia.  "Tell  me,  Teta, 
among  all  your  rich  Forestieri,  have  you 
ever  seen  so  princely  a  man  P  " 

"£  Romano,"  said  Teta,  with  careless 
pride;  "he  is  a  Roman."  Then  she  closed 
her  great  cupboard,  and  locked  it  with  an 
emphasis.  "  If  it  will  amuse  you,  Mariuccia 
mia,  you  can  look  to  the  sugo  while  I  seek 
Madame  Margherita;  for,  believe  me,    11 
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would  not  trust  the  supper  for  our  young 
don  to  the  woman  yonder  in  the  kitchen. 
Ah,"  added  Teta,  with  another  long  bremth» 
"  bella  duchessa,  it  will  be  hard  work  for 
thee  to  deny  thine  own  face ! " 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening,  and  the 
Corso  was  thrpnged  as  usual,  when  Francisco 
descended  the  long  stairs,  and  came  out  into 
the  gay  crowd.  November — ^but  the  sky 
shining  overhead  with  that  deep  stead&st 
imperturbable  blue,  which,  further  north,  is 
the  glory  of  summer  days  alone — and  the 
passing  carriages  all  brilliant  with  bright 
colors,  the  toilette  of  summer  warmed  with 
autunmal  ribbons,  and  loose  glories  of  un- 
necessary shawl  and  mantle.  That  idle  cur- 
rent of  life  had  left  the  stmny  eminence  of 
Pin6io  as  the  great  arch  of  blue  sky  reddened 
over  in  magnificent  circles  of  color  towards 
the  west,  for  this  final  delight  of  Roman 
promenaders.  Few  scenes  could  have  been 
supposed  more  unlike  the  solemn  associa- 
tions which  unaccustomed  travellers  connect 
with  the  very  name  of  the  Eternal  City. 
There  is  nothing  eternal  in  the  Rome  of  the 
Corso— -in  that  narrow  line  of  street  full  of 
bright  shops,  and  houses  let  to  the  Fores- 
tieri, interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  stuc- 
coed fa^de  of  a  seventeenth  century  church, 
or  the  blank  front  of  a  big  palace :  nothing 
solemn  in  the  gay  lino  of  carriages,  the 
pretty  toilettes,  nor  in  the  preposterous  chil- 
dren and  red  jacketed  nurses,  who  form  an 
admiring  chorus,  and  keep  Roman  flirtations 
in  countenance.  Neither  is  the  crowd  on 
foot  of  a  seriously  impressive  character: 
these  are  not  the  graceful  Italians  of  ro- 
mance, with  dark,  visionary  countenance, 
lithe  frame,  and  mysterious  deportment ;  on 
the  contrarj,  an  unslender,  unvisionary  race, 
strong  in  nothing  more  than  in  gross  flesh 
and  blood,  go  gayly  thronging  along  the 
pavement ;  peasant  women  among  them  with 
white  handkerchiefs  on  their  ample  shoulders, 
carrying  their  heads  like  so  many  duchesses ; 
Roman  girls  of  full-developed  form,  with 
their  glossy,  uncovered  locks  gleaming  to  the 
light,  and  little  inferior  in  point  of  bearing 
to  the  Contadini ;  Roman  men  with  heads 
that  might  do  for  a  Hadrian  or  an  Antonine 
—  buU-necked,  bullet-headed,  substantial 
figures,  neither  poetical  nor  imaginative,  but 
strong,  gross,  and  forcible,  like  the  coarse. 
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forcible  Eomant  of  an  elder  age.  Francisco 
strayed  along  the  pavement  through  the 
midat  of  that  Tociferous  throng.  Last  night 
he  had  entered  into  all  the  humors  of  the 
crowd  with  the  fervor  of  true  local  feeling, 
knowing  himself  one  of  them.  To-day  every 
thing  was  changed;  he  set  his  hat  over  his 
eyee,  and  answered  very  briefly  the  passing 
ealutations  of  his  acquaintance.  His  looks 
Tvandered  rather  to  the  stream  of  carriages 
than  to  the  flood  of  passengers  on  foot.  He 
was  looking,  not  with  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  youth  for  pretty  faces  passing,  but 
with  a  scrutiny,  haughty  and  earnest,  for  one 
or  two  faces  which  were  not  pretty, — ^for  the 
old  duchessa,  who  drove  every  day  through 
that  ancient  scene  of  her  triumphs,  with  an 
old  dame  de  compagnie  as  unlovely  as  her- 
self, and  a  couple  of  tiny  spaniels  lost  in  the 
heap  of  wrappings  which  encumbered  the 
front  seat  of  the  carriage ;  and  for  the  pale 
oonntenance  of  Donna  Anna,  dissatisfled  and 
complaining,  with  her  nurses  and  children, 
grudging  always,  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  the 
postponement  of  her  own  personal  hopes  and 
inheritance.  His  mother  and  his  sister! 
Francisco  found  little  solace  in  these  names 
of  tenderness.  He  looked  eagerly  to  see 
them,  with  a  strange,  unexplainable  curios- 
ity, wondering  whether  the  diange  which  had 
passed  upon  himself  would  perhaps  change 
the  atx)ect  of  these  faces,  and  whether  that 
weird  old  duchess  appeared  to  a  stranger's 
passing  glance  with  a  diflierent  look  from 
that  which  she  would  bear  to  the  more  pene- 
trating gaze  of  her  son.  But  he  did  not  see 
either  of  the  ladies  as  he  pushed  onward 
through  the  busy  Corso.  Then  he  went  rap- 
idly with  the  same  purpose  up  the  winding 
ascent  of  the  Pindan  Hill,  and  loitered 
about  there,  looking  into  all  the  carriages, 
like  many  another  idle  young  Roman.  Far 
in  the  distance,  the  sun,  just  at  setting,  was 
burning  upon  a  line  of  sea,  visible  over  the 
bead  of  that  old  solemn  dty,  which  from  this 
height,  heaving  up  darkly  on  its  foundation 
of  hills  against  that  broad  hemisphere  of 
color  in  the  west,  looked  more  worthy  of  its 
name.  There  sat  Rome,  with  her  dark 
crowd  of  modem  houses,  hiding  somewhere 
among  them  the  tawny  line  of  the  Tiber,  and 
dominated  by  the  big  dome  of  St  Peter's. 
Modem  Rome--not  that  dumb,  heathen 
mother  sitting  voiceless  on  her  Palatini— 
Eome  astir  with  the  tongues  of  strangers, 
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the  jests'  and  din  of  her  own  holiday-making 
children.  There  lay  that  dark  human  prob- 
lem, troublous  puzzle  of  priests  and  men,  in 
a  doubtful  precarious  repose,  like  the  old 
Albanian  lake,  with  no  Emissarium  for  its 
choke  of  rising  waters,  but  with  the  tender 
country  and  quiet  heights  of  hills  beguiling 
ihe  eye,  beyond  dark  St.  Peter  yonder,  into 
a  gentle  idyl  of  attendant  nature,  sweet 
Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren  rising  wistful 
against  those  celestial  blushes  of  warm  re- 
flection which  glow  over  ell  that  region  of 
sky.  Against  that  same  flush  of  sunset  the 
pines  upon  Pincio  itself  stand  forth,  all 
lined  and  traced  in  every  delicate  twig ;  and 
figures  glide  about  with  a  noiseless  motion, 
not  because  they  are  all  impressed  and 
quiet,  but  because  the  magic  atmosphere  has 
charmed  the  sound.  Among  these  loiterers 
Francisco  loitered  in  the  new  tumult  of  his 
fancies.  The  last  carriage  had  lingered  away 
out  of  this  suddenly  darkening,  momentary, 
miraculous  twilight.  The  Ave  Maria  had 
rung  out  from  all  the  bells  of  Rome.  Work 
was  over  everywhere,  and  the  stir  of  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation  quickened  yonder  in  the 
hidden  streets,  though  it  was  the  quiet  of 
night  and  rest  that  fell  over  that  hill  of  Pleas- 
ure. The  yoimg  painter  lingered  on  the 
terraced  road,  playing  with  his  own  agitation 
and  hopes,  and  slow  to  descend  once  more 
into  discussion  of  that  wonderful  episode  in 
his  history  that  happened  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  carried  out  of  his  princely 
birthplace  under  cover  of  Mariuccia^'s  shawl. 
It  suited  him  better  to  wander  up  and  down, 
with  the  air  blowing  fresh  in  his  face,  mount- 
ing in  imagination  to  the  high  topgallant  of 
his  sudden  fortune.  To  do  that  by  a  leap ; 
to  glance  into  the  inefiable  future,  gleaming 
grand  with  wealth  and  honors  i  to  take  im- 
aginary possession  of  the  Genzaro  palace ; 
to  return,  no  longer  a  poor  portrait  painter, 
but  a  Roman  noble,  to  the  signorina  Inglcse, 
who  had  beguiled  Francisco  the  painter  out 
of  his  heart.  It  was  more  congenial  to  the 
young  man's  mind  to  walk  about  in  the  soft 
night  air,  and  to  see  one  by  one  these  stars 
come  gleaming  over  him,  than  to  descend  to 
the  lighted  Corso,  with  all  its  caf6s  open, 
and  to  climb  Teta's  long  stair,  and  over  the 
sugo  and  salad  listen  to  the  women  and  their 
recollections,  and  ascertain  how  far  he  could 
depend  upon  the  testimony  of  Madame  Mar- 
gherita.    Francisco  roused  himself,  however, 
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as  the  first  hour  of  night  rang  from  the  Ko- 
man  churches.  He  took  his  way  slowly  to 
the  needful  consultation,  in  spite  of  himself, 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  Teta's  upper 
room,  and  the  society  of  the  faithful  peasant 
and  the  English  nurse.  And  it  was  only 
twelve  hours  old,  this  wonderful  grandeur 
and  elevation ! — ^but  such  hours  as  these  are 
years. 

CHAPTEB  X. 

When  Francisco  entered  at  Teta's  great 
door  and  began  dreamily  to  ascend  the  stair, 
an  accident  befell  him  which  warmed  the 
half  disgust  he  felt  at  the  consultation  be- 
fore  him  into  warm  and  angry  eagerness. 
There  was  a  carriage  at  the  door,  though  the 
young  man  in  his  excitement  had  not  ob- 
served it,  and  half-way  up  the  first  flight  of 
steps,  Francisco,  hitherto  engrossed  and  un- 
observant,  came  suddenly  upon  Teta's  dis- 
tinguished lodgers,  the  English  milord  and 
his  little  granddaughter.  Francisco,  much 
abashed  and  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  en- 
counter, took  off  his  hat  and  stood  aside  in 
the  corner  of  the  wall,  while  that  radiant 
little  apparition  swept  past  him.  A  lovely 
little  fairy,  with  sweet  English  complexion, 
light  hair,  too  pale  to  be  called  golden,  but  still 
with  an  occasional  gleam  among  the  curls — 
for  curls  were  positively  warn  in  those  days 
— and  a  tiny  light  figure  singularly  unlike 
the  substantial  Roman  order  of  beauty.  The 
young  painter  stood  entranced  when  she 
made  him  a  slight  courtesy  of  recognition,  as 
she  floated  past  in  all  that  cloud  of  white, 
delicately  tinted  with  ribbons  and  flowers 
and  ornaments.  He  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore in  any  thing  but  her  simple  morning- 
dress,  and  he  thought  her  a  beautiful  fairy 
gliding  with  her  noiseless  step  down  these 
dingy  stairs. 

By  the  little  lady's  side  was  the  milord,  a 
tall  old  Englishman,  reserved  and  suspicious. 
Though  the  encounter  was  momentary  and 
entirely  accidental,  Francisco  felt  his  harsh, 
cold,  suspicious  glance,  Ml  of  disdainful  in- 
quiry. "  Who  are  you,  you  foreign  fellow  P  " 
asked  as  plainly  as  words  that  haughty  look ; 
and  the  flush  grew  higher  on  the  yoimg 
man's  cheek.  They  had  scarcely  passed  before 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  question  his 
grandchild.  Of  course  he  spoke  in  that  ar- 
rogant mincing  English,  with  all  the  cold 
freedom  which  these  English  use,  in  full  se- 


curity that  nobody  understands  them.  Cer- 
tainly Francisco  did  not  understand  him — 
but  he  went  up  the  remaining  three  flights 
of  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  in  fiery  indig- 
nation and  eagerness.  The  opinion  of  the 
Forestieri  in  respect  to  any  Mendslup  be- 
tween young  English  ladies  and  young  Bo- 
man  painters  is  not  at  all  equivocal,  but  at 
all  times  clearly  to  be  understood. 

Francisco  accordingly  sprang  up  the  stair 
with  a  certain  vengeful  impulse  in  his  mind. 
Oh,  how  diflerently  that  old  milord  would  look 
upon  Duke  Agostini !  And  Francisco,  with 
the  quick  vehemence  of  his  race  and  age,  in-  . 
dulged  himself  in  a  momentary  anticipation 
of  the  pleasure  of  revenge — ^how  Buke  Agos- 
tini might  retaliate  even  at  his  own  expense, 
and  though  it  involved  the  loss  of  the  sig- 
norina !  But  after  all,  that  would  be  poor 
satisfaction — so  he  rushed  up  the  last  dark 
steps  to  Teta's  door,  and  plucked  at  the  bell 
with  a  vehemence  which  brought  the  hapless 
Maria,  Teta's  woman-of-all-work,  in  a  fright 
to  the  door.  Thus  the  young  man  came  in, 
a  young  whirlwind  among  the  three  women, 
who,  with  many  a  gesture  and  exclamation, 
were  consulting  over  his  fortunes.  The 
table  was  spread,  and  every  thing  ready  for 
sup  per.  In  the  centre,  a  tall  brass  lamp  with 
four  lights  shone  down  upon  the  crisp  endive 
leaves,  which  appeared  like  winter  blossoms 
of  pale  yellow  among  the  green  herbage  of 
the  salad,  and  on  the  vast  flask  of  wine,  and 
endless  quantity  of  brown-complexioned 
panetti,  which  Teta  had  provided  for  her 
guests.  The  three  women  were  seated  roimd 
the  table,  Mariuccia  rather  silent  and  ex- 
tinguished, while  Madame  Margherita  kept 
up  the  conversation  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  The  poor  peasant  woman  had  noth- 
ing to  talk  about  but  her  baby,  whom  she 
had  carried  off  from  Genzaro  under  her 
shawl,  and  with  a  certain  respectful  awe  lis- 
tened to  her  two  companions,  who  had  inter- 
ests in  common,  and  were  discussing  the 
letting  of  their  "  apartments  j "  how  many 
each  had,  and  what  were  the  prospects  of  the 
season,  and  whether  the  Forestieri  were  ar- 
riving in  sufficient  number.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  which  can  make  up  for  the 
want  of  these  Forestieri,  these  barbarous 
people,  to  the  thinking  of  modern  Rome. 

**  They  tell  me  that  the  pope  means  to 
proclaim  a  holy  year,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
gherita, shrugging  her  vast  shoulders  as  Fran- 
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CISCO  eame  in.  **  Good  news  for  us,  Sora 
Teta,  among  all  our  other  troubles.  I  was 
«peakuig  of  it  the  other  day  to  one  of  the 
Prati,  a  monk  of  the  Santi  ApostoH.  I  am 
a  British  subject,  you  understand ;  I  always 
apeak  my  mind.  I  said,  *  The  pope,  bless 
him !  will  ruin  us,  feither— what  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wine  and  the  deamess  of  the  oil, 
and  nothing  to  be  had  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
we  must  needs  have  our  pictures  covered  up, 
and  our  music  stopped,  and  our  theatres 
shut,  and  the  Forestieri  driven  away ! '  *Ah, 
madama,'  said  the  priest,  *  but  the  spiritual 
good !  You  will  come  out  of  it  in  the  same 
blessed  condition  that  Adam  was  in  before 
he  felL'  '  Ah,  capito !  *  I  cried  out ;  *  senza 
camida! — ^I  understand  you,  father — ^with- 
out a  shirt!''' 

At  this  joke,  with  the  truest  sympathetic 
feeling,  Teta  laughed  long  and  loud,  while 
Moriucda,  with  a  little  forced  giggle  of  com- 
plaisance, crossed  herself  secretly  in  pious 
horror.  Then  Madame  Margherita,  whose 
back,  like  the  disc  of  a  great  ball,  had  been 
hitherto  obscuring  the  group  for  Francisco, 
turned  round  on  an  exclamation  from  Teta  of 
the  young  man's  name.  She  could  scarcely 
have  been  any  rounder — she  did  not  look 
much  older  than  she  had  done  twenty  years 
ago.  Unlike  her  Italian  contemporaries, 
both  lady  and  peasant,  the  little  Irishwo- 
man's brown  hair,  and  white  teeth,  and  lively 
eyes,  had  survived  that  dangerous  intervaL 
8he  had  taken  another  husband  the  other 
day,  a  strapping  Swiss  of  the  pope's  guard, 
who  was  a  highly  economical  lackey  and 
most  faithful  attendant  to  Madame  Mar- 
gherita. She  had  let  her  principal  apart- 
ment triumphantly  before  anybody  else  had 
more  than  a  nibble,  and  altogether  was  in 
flourishing  circumstances,  and  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  young  don,"  said  Teta,  exag- 
gerating all  the  more  her  reverential  tone 
because  she  could  scarcely  manage  to  be  re- 
spectful enough  in  her  own  person  to  the 
youth  whom  she  had  known  so  familiarly — 
*'  and  this  is  the  English  Madame  Margher- 
ita, ecceilcnza.  She  will  tell  you  of  the 
things  we  talked  of  this  morning  whilst  I  go 
to  see  after  the  macaroni.  Accommodate 
yourself,  signore  mio,  in  the  great  choir." 

Francisco  seated  himself  once  more  care- 
lessly in  Teta's  big  rococo  chair,  which  was 
a  kind  of  throne  in  the  dim  little  room.    Sit- 
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ting  there,  he  could  see,  just  over  Madame 
Margherita's  head,  the  sky  and  the  stars 
gleaming  in  through  the  imcovered  window, 
which  was  a  door  as  well,  and  opened  with 
Italian  Spartan  indifference  to  fitting,  di- 
rectly upon  the  loggia,  where  the  air  was 
rather  chill  this  November  night.  Finding 
himself  the  object  of  Madame  Margherita's 
gaze,  the  youth  kept  his  embarrassed  eyes 
upon  this  dear  spot  in  his  dim  surroundings. 
Madame  Margherita  made  her  examination 
very  quietly,  and  when  she  had  quite  con- 
duded,  said,  with  as  calm  a  tone,  *'  Signor 
Don  Francisco,  you  are  like  your  mother." 

Francisco  started,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
reddened  once  more  to  his  hair.  "Then 
you,  too,  confirm  the  story,  and  she  is  my 
mother?"  he  exclaimed,  almost  losing  his 
breath. 

"If  you  are  the  baby  whom  Mariucda 
there  took  away  from  the  duchessa's  room 
— ^if  you  are  the  little  boy  whom  she  had 
brought  up  at  San  Michele,  then  it  is  I  who 
brought  you  into  the  world,"  said  Madame 
Margherita  $  "  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  a 
hundred  times,  if  that  would  do  any  good, 
that  the  Duchessa  Agostini,  and  nobody  dse, 
is  your  mother.  Per  Bacco!  who  do  you 
suppose  but  a  great  lady,  and  a  great  beauty, 
would  go  for  to  desert  her  child  ?  It  is  won- 
derful to  me  why  she  did  not  bundle  you  into 
the  basket  at  San  Spirito,  like  the  other  un- 
fortunate babes,  and  have  done  with  you.  I 
will  swear  she  would  have  done  it  had  she 
not  been  at  Genzaro  instead  of  Rome." 

Here  the  English  nurse,  whose  professional 
horror  of  the  duchessa's  unmotherliness, 
which  she  had  never  ventured  to  unburden 
herself  of  before,  returned  to  her  mind  in 
full  force,  now  that  her  mouth  was  opened, 
made  a  pause  for  a  reply ;  but  receiving  none, 
Francisco  being  fully  occupied  in  the  exer- 
cise of  self-restraint,  went  on  again  with  her 
personal  sentiments. 

"It  was  I  who  brought  you  into  the 
world,"  said  Madame  Margherita ;  "  and  a 
great  passion  I  was  in  when  I  knew  why  I 
had  been  called,  and  that  it  was  a  secret  case, 
and  the  baby,  after  all  my  trouble,  done  up 
in  swaddling-clothes,  poor  little  unfortunate 
soul!  The  duchessa  never  took  the  least 
notice  of  you,  signore,  no  more  than  if  you 
had  been  a  little  puppy  dog ;  nor  half  as 
much,  dawero  !  for  I  remember  a  filthy  lit- 
tle spanid  that  used  to  lie  on  her  bed.    Pah ! 
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do  not  speak  to  me  of  your  great  Italian  la- 
dies !  who  shut  themselves  up  within  doors 
and  curtains,  and  have  their  habies  in  secret, 
and  turn  them  off  with  scarce  a  look ;  not  to 
say  give  the  poor  innocents  oyer  to  be  bound 
up  in  swaddling  clothes !  ** 

'*  Madama !  madama !  "  cried  Mariuccia, 
who  had  been  studying  with  dismay  the 
changeft  of  Francisco's  countenance,  and  per- 
ceiving he  was  on  the  eve  of  an  explosion, 
suffered  her  own  natural  indignation  at  this 
national  censure  to  have  its  course.  "  You 
are  mad,  you  Forestieri!  you  will  hold  with 
nothing  but  your  own  way.  Bo  you  suppose 
a  woman  of  Rocca  would  dress  a  poor  little 
child  in  your  modo  Ingleae,  which  was  never 
meant  for  our  country?  and  where  were 
there  ever  straighter  limbs  or  an  air  noble 
like  our  young  don ! " 

"  Mariuccia,  my  good  woman,  you  know 
nothing  about  it,''  said  Madame  Margherita, 
« to  think  I  should  be  called  to  such  a  case ! 
I  who  have  nothing  to  do,  only  with  English 
ladies,  as  all  Rome  knows ;  and  old  Teta, 
Cenci's  aunt,  coming  to  seek  me,  the  old 
hypocrite,  with  her  Jesu  Nazzarino!  and 
not  a  word  of  what  it  was,  till  I  was  safe  in 
Qenzaro,  and  could  not  help  myself;  and 
then  the  duchessa — " 

**Do  me  the  pleasure,"  said  Francisco, 
interposing  hastily  with  a  shrill  tone  in  bis 
voice,  **  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  duch- 
essa." 

Madame  Margherita,  suddenly  interrupted 
in  her  rapid  flow  of  talk,  and  brought  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  fulness  of  her  eloquence 
by  so  unexpected  an  interference,  stopped 
short  with  sheer  amazement,  and  gazed  at 
the  young  speaker  as  if  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  his  presumption ;  but  catching,  as 
Teta  had  done  before  her,  that  look  on  the 
young  man's  passionate  face,  so  entirely  new 
to  the  handsome  young  features— that  sudden, 
subtle,  unexpected  rcsomblance,  which  re- 
called the  duchessa  in  her  best  and  haughti- 
est days,  the  quick-witted  little  Irishwoman 
came  to  herself.  She  changed  color  with  a 
momentaiy  flush  of  resentment,  then  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  that  he  was  right,  and  then 
solaced  her  dignity  by  getting  up  from  her 
chair  and  making  him  a  solemn  and  sarcas- 
tic courtesy.  "  Signer  Don  Francisco,"  said 
Madame  Margherita,  with  cutting  irony,  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  assure  you  again  that  you 
are  very  like  your  mother ! " 
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At  this  moment,  fortunately,  Teta  entered, 
with  her  handmaiden  behind  her  bearing 
the  macaroni.  The  sugo  had  been  elabo- 
rated under  Mariuccia's  anxious  superintend- 
ence;— ^never  before  had  she  done  ftuch  a 
feat  of  cookery ;  and  the  rich  brown  gravy 
with  its  delicate  flavor  of  tomatoes^— or,  more 
pleasant  title,  pomidori,  apples  of  gold — 
lay  tempting  and  savory  over  the  fantastic 
crimped  ribbons  of  the  macaroni  in  its  lordly 
round  dish.  With  the  proud  conviction  that 
it  was  a  dish  for  a  prince,  Teta  stood  im- 
peratively by  to  see  it  placed  upon  the 
board ;  and  as  the  whole  party  had  dined 
about  midday,  and  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  indulge  in  intermediary  libations  of 
tea,  the  savor  of  the  sugo  penetrated,  despite 
of  excitement  and  passion,  into  their  primi- 
tive sensations.  Mariuccia,  good  woman 
crossed  herself  with  a  murmured  grace ;  even 
Francisco,  with  no  ill-will,  drew  towards  the 
table  his  rococo  chair— other  things  could 
wait  without  harm,  but  delay  would  certainly 
spoil  the  macaroni:  there  was  the  truest 
philosophy  in  the  thought. 

CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  still  early  when  the  young  painter 
lef);  the  house  of  Teta ;  but  he  neither  went 
to  the  theatre  nor  to  his  favorite  cafe.  His 
mind  was  rapt  into  another  sphere,  dtiove 
dominoes,  above  gossip,  even  above  the 
melodies  of  the  opera.  He  strayed  along 
through  the  Corso,  where  few  people  now 
walked,  but  where  all  the  cafl&s  were  thronged, 
and  the  rough  pavement  echoed  to  the 
stream  of  carriages,  convoying  beatific 
glimpses  of  buxom  angels  in  full  evening 
dress,  across  the  vision  of  the  passers-by. 
Then  into  the  life,  different,  yet  similar, 
which  went  on  behind  in  the  crooked  Roman 
streets,  in  the  genuine  Roman  quarters 
where  there  were  no  Forestieri.  There, 
outside  lights  glared  and  flidtered,  and 
green  boughs  waved  out  from  among  the 
hams  and  cheeses  of  the  Pizzicheria,  and 
flat  brown  loaves  ranged  themselves  by  the 
baker's  door ;  and  dim  lamps  burned  before 
undecipherable  shrines,  to  which  nobody 
vouchsafed  a  glance ;  and  a  loud  and  lively 
population,  buying,  joking,  talking,  smoking 
endless  cigars,  fluctuated  among  the  narrow 
black  windings  of  the  streets  between  the 
two  lines  of  high  houses.  The  cafes  in  these 
erratic  vicoli  or  lanes,  as  well  as  in  the  CorsQ» 
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were  all  crowded  to  the  door,  and  clouds  of  , 
bearded  Roman  faces  appeared  over  the  | 
narrow  tables  in  a  world  of  stormy  talk,  at 
strange  contrast  with  the  mild  tipple  in 
which  they  indulged  themselves — stormy  to 
the  unaccustomed  sight,  but  quite  undan- 
gerous — the  manner  of  the  men.    Francisco 
wandered  through   among  them,  scarcely 
seeing  the  passengers,  on  his  way  up  to  his 
little  room,  four  stories  high,  in  the  Piazza 
of  Trajan.    When  he  had  reached  his  lofty 
lodging  he  went  out  upon  the  little  loggia, 
to  which  his  room  opened,  and  stood  there 
leaning  on  the  rails,  letting  his  very  cigar 
go  out  in  the  fulness  of  his  thoughts.    The 
moon  was  up  and  bright,  whitely  blazing 
upon  the  cold  blue  crowd  of  broken  pillars 
far  down  in  that  historic  area,  and  vainly 
attempting  to  silver  over  the  dark  shaft  of 
that  column  where  Trajan  himself  stood  high 
into  the  night.    This  same  morning,  twelve 
hours  ago,  Francisco  had  smoked  his  cigar 
very  cheerfully  over  these  railings,  looking 
down  with  amused  and  ready  interest  to  see 
the  country-people's  carts,  and  the  honest 
louts  of  contadini  gazing  in  at  the  wonders 
of  the  iron-shops.    In  the  dewy  freshness 
and  sweet  sunshine  of  the  morning,  he  had 
perhaps  indulged  in  a  momentary  senti- 
mental speculation  and  sigh  over  the  hard 
fortune  which  had  made  the  Signorina  In- 
gleso  a  great  man's  daughter,  and  put  such 
a  gulf  between  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  had 
been  very  well  pleased  with  his  lodging  and 
himself  and  things  in  general,  philosophically 
leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  its  own 
afiairs.    Now,  what  a  change!    Not  more 
unlike  was    that  white  light,  unreal  and 
ghostly,  which,  catching  a  passing  figure  on 
the  street,  made  it  look  so  pretematurally 
distant  and  minute — that  light  which  threw 
such  portentous  shadow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  and  picked  out  every  line  of  the 
two  churches  at  the  end  of  the  square  with 
a  dead  immovable  illumination — ^not  more 
unlike  was  that  moonlight  to  the  sunshine 
than  the  one  Francisco  was  to  the  other. 
There  he  stood,  with  his  cigar  out,  seeing 
nothing  save  a  faint  panorama  of  light  and 
■hade;    seeing  rather — now  the  gleaming 
front  of  the  Genzaro  palace,  now  Mariuccia's 
little  house  at  Bocca,  now  the  consultation 
in  Teta's  room ;  while  through  all  his  thoughts 
went  gleaming,  floatbg,  that  white  fairy 
down  the  dark  staircase,  with  the  tender 
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tints  of  half-visible  color  about  her,  and  the 
flowers  in  her  pretty  haii*.  If  ho  had  been 
slightly  out  of  his  wits  that  night  it  would 
not  have  been  wonderful;  and  he  inclined 
much  more  to  muse  outside  there  on  the 
loggia,  with  no  companions  but  the  light 
and  darkness,  than  to  return  to  the  little 
room  where  every  thing  reminded  hi,m  that  . 
his  apartment  was  on  the  fourth  piano  in 
the  Piazza  of  Trajan,  and  ho  himself  only 
Francisco  Spoleto  the  painter,  on  whom 
milord  frowned  ominously,  sternly  disap- 
proving of  the  signorina's  courtesy,  and  that 
momentary  blush  which  reflected  itself  upon 
Francisco's  face.  Ah,  you  haughty  milord, 
if  you  but  knew !  if  one  could  only  some 
time  hope  to  let  you  know  that  the  Agostini 
duke  would  disdain  your  alliance,  if  he  did 
not  love  your  daughter!  But,  alas!  here 
we  are,  all  untitled  and  unendowed,  with 
that  half-finished  portrait  on  the  easel,  and 
some  copies  unframed  and  disposable  upon 
the  wall,  and  unhappily  nothing  else  to  de- 
pend upon  for  daily  bread,  wine,  minestra, 
and  cigars !  Not  the  Duke  Agostini  at  all, 
only  that  unhappy  Francisco,  who  never 
more,  if  he  lived  a  hundred  years,  could  be 
again  the  contented  Francisco  the  painter 
who  slept  last  night  under  that  quiet  roof. 
Francisco  tossed  the  cigar,  which  had  been 
out  for  an  hour,  impatiently  from  his  hand, 
and  watched  it  descending  those  luminous 
depths  of  air,  with  a  hasty  exclamation.  It 
was  drawing  towards  midnight,  and  echoes 
of  song  were  rising  out  of  the  streets,  fumes 
of  the  opera,  evaporating  from  the  young 
Roman  brains  as  they  came  out  of  the  the- 
atres. With  another  impatient  exclamation 
Francisco,  who  did  the  same  thing  himself 
last  night,  plunged  in  through  his  window, 
and  closed  it  before  the  singers  came  near. 
He  had  no  toleration  for  the  fools  and  their 
music— he  who  had  to  think!  Ah,  hard, 
unusual  exercise !  He  knew  no  more  how 
to  set  about  it,  than  he  would  have  known 
how  to  build  another  St  Peter's.  He  lighted 
two  lights  of  his  Roman  lamp,  turned  the 
portrait  with  its  face  to  the  easel,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  handiest  chair.  You  sup- 
pose his  mind  busied  itself  about  the  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  his  nghts — ^how 
he  should  hire  advocates  and  bring  his  cause 
before  the  legal  courts,  and  first  of  all  and 
most  important,  how  he  should  get  the 
money  for  these  momentous  uses?    But, 
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alas !  Francisco  understood  nothing  of  tlie 
art  of  thinking  I  His  fancy  went  wandering 
about  that  summer  front  of  the  Genzaro 
palace,  about  the  English  signorina ;  about 
the  duchessa  and  Donna  Anna  with  a  darker 
fascination;  and  he  pictured  to  himself 
Mariuccia*8  ride  homo  through  the  olive 
wood8«  with  himself  a  helpless,  unconscious 
bundle  ^n  her  arms ;  and  leaped  forward  from 
that  scene  in  the  past  to  the  scene  in  the 
future,  when  all  Rome,  with  acclamations, 
should  hail  the  injured  youth's  restitution 
to  his  rights,  and  the  English  milord  should 
throw  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  in  operatic 
delight,  and  place  his  pretty  daughter  in 
Francisco's  arms.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  last  scene,  the  young  man  fell  asleep, 
which  was  exactly  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  Think- 
ing, had  it  lain  in  his  way,  would  not  have 
served  him  much  in  that  emergency.  He 
was  only  a  gay  young  Roman,  trained  to  no 
particular  exercise  of  will  or  self-deniaL 
His  wild  plan  in  the  morning,  of  standing 
perpetually  at  his  easel,  painting  impossible 
pictures,  till  he  had  earned  enough  for  his 
suit,  was  as  mad  a  notion  as  could  have  pos- 
sessed any  man,  had  it  not  been  transitory 
as  any  other  sudden  flame.  He  was  not  of 
the  race  nor  of  the  mettle  to  scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days. 

CHAPTEK  Xn. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  Francisco 
directed  his  steps  next  day  towards  Teta's 
house — not  to  see  Teta  this  time,  but  to 
have  his  last  sitting  from  the  fdgnorina  In- 
glese,  who  had  so  much  complicated  and 
bewUdered  the  young  man's  thoughts.  When 
he  entered  the  little  sitting-room  where  he 
had  hitherto  been  received,  Francisco  found 
his  fears  fully  confirmed.  It  was  not  the 
large  form  of  Teta,  nor  the  prim  one  of  the 
English  waiting-woman — safest  of  third  par- 
ties, who  knew  no  Italian — ^which  presided 
over  this  sitting,  but  my  lord  himself,  grand 
and  cross,  with  the  blackest  of  looks  and 
haughtiest  of  salutations  for  the  young 
painter.  My  lord  was  old,  very  attenuated, 
and  without  any  genial  appearances  about 
him.  He  had  a  great  wood-fire  blazing  in 
the  little  room,  by  the  side  of  which  he  sat 
in  an  easy-chair,  jealously  on  the  watch,  and 
not  much  more  gracious  to  his  granddaugh- 
ter than  he  was  to  Francisco.    My  lord  had 


taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  this  portrait  bna- 
ness ;  it  was  a  private  enterprise  of  Lucy, 
for  the  gratification  of  some  old  govemesa 
at  home-— painter  recommended  by  Madame 
Costini.  "Very  well,  very  well,"  said  the 
fretful  grandpapa,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
invalid,  to  do  him  justice,  and  over  seventy, 
"  I  have  no  objection,  so  long  as  you  dont 
trouble  me.**  And  they  had  not  troubled 
him — ^nothing  could  be  further  from  the  de- 
sires of  these  young  people.  They  were 
neither  of  them  in  any  special  hurry  to  be 
done  with  the  portrait — and  perhaps  the 
young  lady  liked  the  sitting  almost  as  mudi 
as  the  artist  did.  It  was  such  capital  exor- 
cise, too,  for  her  Italian ! — for  you  see  that 
good,  faithful  old  maid  of  hers,  who  was  the 
most  comfortable  of  chaperones,  knew  no 
language  in  the  world  but  her  own ;  and  it 
was  of  great  importance  for  Lucy,  if  only 
for  grandpapa's  comfort,  to  increase  her  fa* 
miliarity  with  **  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try." So,  up  to  this  time,  they  had  gone  on 
very  comfortably ;  but  alas  for  Lucy's  Eng- 
lish honesty,  and  the  sad  explosion  brought 
upon  her  by  that  unlucky  courtesy  on  the 
stair! 

In  the  first  place,  to  Francisco's  Spartan- 
Roman  habits,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  stifling.  A  fire  to  him  was  no  household 
institution,  and  scarcely  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  comfort.  To-day,  though  it  was  No- 
vember, the  door-window  of  Teta's  room, 
which  was  directly  above  this,  stood  open, 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fire  was  in  Te» 
ta's  dombions,  except  the  handful  of  glow- 
ing charcoal  in  the  Httle  kitchen,  where  the 
unhappy  Maria  stood  cooking  the  mineetra, 
and  getting  scolded ;  for,  speak  of  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  as  you  may,  there  is  no 
man  who  complains  of  cold,  and  feels  it,  like 
an  Englishman,  as  there  is,  of  course,  no  one 
so  little  disposed  to  endure,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with,  the  ill  that  troubles 
him.  And,  as  if  the  fire  had  not  been  evil 
enough,  there  burned  those  suspicious  eyes, 
out  of  the  withered  old  countenance  of  my 
lord— eyes  which  pretended  to  read,  but 
were  vigilant  to  perceive  every  movement, 
nay,  every  look,  of  both  the  young  victhna 
before  him.  Lucy  had  been  crying  that 
morning,  poor  child.  She  was  quite  down- 
cast, and  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground — did  not  look  up  at  all,  indeed,  till 
Francisco,  taking  courage,  begged  in  des- 
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peration  to  remind  her  that  her  present  atti- 
tude was  quite  unlike  that  of  the  portrait, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  necessary  to  alter 
ber  expression.  Thus  the  sitting  went  dole- 
fully on,  a  few  faltering  unfirequent  words 
taking  the  place  of  the  liyely  English-Italian 
-with  which  Lucy's  pretty  lips  were  wont  to 
OTerflow.  My  lord  had  the  little  picture  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  said  **  pshaw !  "  with  de- 
lightful English  ease  and  candor — for,  of 
course,  the  foreign  fellow  could  not  tell  what 
pshaw  meant ;  and  altogether,  both  painter 
and  sitter  were  damped  and  out  of  heart, 
and  the  picture  in  a  fair  way  to  be  irretriey- 
ably  spoiled. 

When,  lo !  suddenly  and  without  warning, 
my  lord  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  see 
tome  lofty  personage,  whom  erenhe  did  not 
choose  to  send  away.  The  old  man  gloomed 
round  him  with  the  ugliest  displeasure.  He 
called  for  Miss  Lucy's  maid,  and  left  her  in 
charge  with  plain-spoken  instructions.  **  Let 
the  fellow  leave  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  re- 
member this  is  the  last  sitting  you  give  him, 
Lucy,"  said  my  lord,  looking  Francisco  full 
in  the  face  as  he  spoke ;  *<  and  you,  Bey- 
nolds,  see  that  there's  no  more  talking  than 
is  necessary— do  you  hear?"  with  which 
words  he  went  reluctantly  away.  The  fel- 
low, of  course,  did  not  know  English  i  but 
if  he  did,  what  did  it  matter  ?  certainly  noth- 
ing to  my  lord. 

He  left  the  room,  and  left  behind  him  a 
orisis,  much  precipitated  by  his  precautions 
— a  situation  and  emergency,  for  which  a 
young  Roman  of  Francisco's  breeding  was 
much  better  prepared  than  for  more  work-a- 
day  problems.  Francisco  did  not  dash  down 
his  brushes  and  fly  to  Lucy's  feet,  but  he 
stopped  short  picturesquely,  in  the  most  el- 
oquent attitude  of  delight,  sudden  relief,  and 
unexpected  hope.  *<I  have  a  thousand 
tilings  to  say — there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose,"  said  the  young  man's  eyes ;  but  with 
a  natural  strategic  genius,  he  did  not  betray, 
by  so  much  as  a  tone,  any  thing  which  the 
(Hghtened  Reynolds  could  feel  her  con- 
science burdened  with.  He  only  changed 
his  position  slightly,  *'  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Hght,"  and  managed  to  turn  his  back  to 
^t  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 

M I  am  unfortunate,  doubly  unfortunate," 
said  Francisco,  plaindyely.  "  My  lord  for- 
bids your  gracious  kindness  to  the  poor 
painter.    I  lee  my  fhte.    Ah,  gentilKssima 
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signorina !  and  I  longed  so  much  to  tell  you 
the  extraordinary  romance  which  I  heard 
yesterday— only  yesterday !  so  that  I  scarcely 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  till  I  met  you  in  the 
stair." 

"  A  romance !  oh,  tell  it  to  me  still,  Sig- 
nore  Francisco— grandpapa  could  have  no 
objections,"  said  Lucy,  eagerly,  ygt  with 
trembling. 

"  Ah,  signorina !  but  my  lord  would  have 
objections  if  he  knew  that  I  myself,"  said 
Francisco,  with  melancholy  emphasis — "  that 
I  myself,  who  am  not  even  to  have  leave  to 
finish  this  picture—" 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  English  P  I  am  so 
sorry,"  said  Lucy,  in  great  dismay. 

**  I  do  not  know  English,  but  I  know  what 
means  a  voice — a  tone;  that  I,"  resumed 
the  young  man,  "  am  the  hero  of  the  romance 
I  tell  you  of.  Your  grandpapa  believes  me 
a  poor  painter,  signorina,  and  so  I  am,  paint- 
ing your  beautiful  portrait  for  money ;  but 
would  he  believe,  or  would  you  believe,  that 
there  wants  but  a  little  more  money  to  get 
justice,  and  put  the  poor  painter  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Rome  ?  " 

"Signore!  do  you  mean  that  you  are — 
that  there  is — ^that  such  a  thing  is  possible  ?  " 
said  the  English  Lucy,  coloring  violently, 
and  looking,  doubtful  and  afraid,  full  in 
Francisco's  face.  Alas,  this  romantic  story, 
instead  of  interesting,  dismayed  the  English 
girl !  Were  not  all  foreign  swindlers  princes 
in  disguise  ?  She  gave  a  little  gasp  of  dis- 
gust and  disappointment — ^for  surely,  he  was 
not  a  foreign  swindler,  this  young  Francisco ; 
and  yet,  to  hear  such  a  story,  what  a  laugh 
of  mockery  would  come  from  the  old  lips  of 
grandpapa  ? 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Francisco,  who  had  not 
the  slightest  clue  to  Lucy's  feelings,  and  who 
rather  imagined,  if  he  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  that  the  Forestieri  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  social  romances,  and  loved  to  hear 
of  such — "  it  is  true,  though  it  does  not  look 
possible.  When  I  came  here  last,  I  should 
have  called  it  the  most  foolish  fable !  I  was 
an  orphan  without  any  parents.  I  cared 
ver}'  little  about  it.  I  was  a  son  of  San 
Michele.  Now,  bella  signorina,  every  thing 
is  changed.  Is  it  to  my  advantage,  do  you 
suppose  ?  I  was  content — ^I  am  content  no 
longer.  My  heart  would  have  broken  in  si- 
lence when  my  lord's  grand  equipage  carried 
you  from  Rome,  for  you  were  a  star  in  the 
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firmament,  and  I  only  a  firefly  among  the 
bushes.  Now  it  is  different.  I  am  noble  as 
my  lord.  I  may  be  rich  as  my  lord,  and  I 
must  speak  if  I  should  die !  ** 

Ah,  my  lord !  what  a  foolish,  crafty  old 
Englishman  you  were,  to  think  that  in  such 
a  dilemma,  the  young  Komau  would  be  at 
any  loss !  Very  different  from  the  dilemma 
of  last  night  which  Francisco  fell  asleep 
upon.  Here  he  was  master  of  the  ground. 
Ilis  very  tone,  full  of  passion  and  eloquence 
'  to  Lucy,  did  not  excite  any  thing  beyond  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  there  was  rather 
too  much  talk  going  on,  in  the  mind  of  the , 
troubled  Heynolds.  His  very  pantomime, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  work — ^painting,  just 
as  usual,  Reynolds  thought — ^to  Lucy's  eyes 
making  agitated  touches  unawares,  and  most 
likely  spoiling  the  picture — ^was  eloquent. 
Lucy  colored  to  her  very  hair,  tried  hard  to 
draw  herself  up  and  look  dignified,  and  said 
in  a  very  unsteady,  faltering  tone,  "  Signore 
Francisco,  you  must  not  speak  so  to  me ! 
grandpapa  would  be  much  displeased ;  '*  but 
in  heart  Lucy  was  very  anxious  and  eager  to 
hear  his  story.  For,  to  be  sure,  Italy  was 
an  exceptional  country.  Things  did  happen 
there  which  happened  nowhere  else-— and 
what  if  it  should  turn  out  true  P 

*^  If  you  should  care  to  hear  the  story,  sig- 
norina,"  said  Francisco,  languidly,  with  a 
great  stroke  of  art,  "  my  faithful  Teta  will  tell 
it  you.  Teta  has  be'enin  the  secret  all  along. 
She  saw  mo  leave  the  palace  of  my  mother 
an  unconscious  child — she  has  kept  her  eye 
upon  me  ever  since.  It  was  but  yesterday  I 
knew.  Forgive  me,  signorina  gentillissima ! 
I  am  exhausted  by  my  emotions.  I  rose  up 
a  nameless  painter — ^I  lay  down  an  Agostini 
— Visconti  Agostini  once  almost  royal — and 
the  only  heir.  Do  you  find  it  wonderful  that 
I  lost  my  self-possession  when  I  met  you  in 
the  stair  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  need  for  self-possession, 
signore,"  said  Lucy,  with  sweet  youthful  se- 
verity ;  '*  I  should  not  have  concealed  that  I 
knew  you  had  grandpapa  been  ever  so  angry. 
You  have  no  apology  to  make  to  me." 

Here  the  situation  somewhat  altered,  and 
Francisco  ceased  to  know  his  ground.  He 
had  gone  astray  in  that  last  touch,  but 
scarcely  saw  how,  nor  could  divine  that,  in 
Lucy's  insular  morals,  it  was  no  harm  in  the 
world  to  know  the  poor  young  painter,  but 
grievoua  harm  to  pretend  not  to  know  him. 
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Francisco  staggered  before  the  clear  eye  and 
the  dearer  tone.  He  thought  she  must  of 
necessity  mean  a  hundred  times  more  than 
she  appeared  to  mean.  This  single  expres- 
sion of  hers  confounded  him  much  more  than 
the  wrath  of  my  lord.  That  he  understood 
well  enough,  but  this  was  dark  and  unde* 
cipherable.  Did  she  mean  to  check  his  pre- 
sumption ?    What  did  she  mean  ? 

''I  have  offended  you,  signorina,**  said 
Francisco,  in  his  most  pathetic  tone. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  only 
perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand ;  and  I 
am  very  sorry,"  she  continued,  blushing  with 
a  little  mort^cation  and  shame,  *<  but  grand* 
papa  does  not  wish  you  to  come  again,  sig- 
nore. Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon! — ^I  cannot 
help  it  I  think  the  picture  will  do  very 
nicely.  I  am  sure  my  old  friend  will  be 
quite  pleased.  But  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  leave  grandpapa's  message  to  Antonio. 
Please  do  not  feel  affronted— grandpapa  is 
often  so  strange;" 

'*  I  am  not  siu^rised,"  said  Francisco,  "  I 
knew  it  very  well  i  and  were  I  my  lord,  I 
should  say  the  same.  Pardon,  signorina*  I 
would  not  have  but  one  happy  painter  ad- 
mitted to  your  presence ;  and  as  for  me,  I 
shall  see  you  again,  when  I  may  throw  my- 
self at  your  feet  without  reproof  firom  my 
lord." 

Lucy  was  considerably  agitated — she  did 
not  know  what  to  answer.  She  looked  on 
with  a  little  trembling  while  the  young 
painter  covered  up  his  little  picture.  Then 
suddenly  perceiving  that  ho  meant  to  take 
it  with  him,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  said, 
interfered  with  a  faltering  voice — 

**  You  will  leave  the  picture,  will  not  you  P  ** 
said  Lucy ;  *'  I  am  sure,  except  that  it  is  too 
nice,  nobody  could  find  any  faidt  with  it. 
You  are  surely  not  going  to  take  it  away." 

"  Ah,  signorina !  do  you  suppose  my  mem- 
ory is  so  faint  P  do  you  imagine  I  cannot 
complete  the  picture  P  "  said  Francisco,  with 
great  significance ;  then,  bold  in  usage  and 
custom,  kissed  her  hand,  and  throwing  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  they  were  capable 
into  his  eyes,  took  his  leave  all  the  more 
hastily  that  sounds  approached  as  of  the  re- 
turn of  my  lord.  Francisco  escaped  that 
formidable  encounter ;  but  Lucy,  all  agitated, 
blushing,  and  distressed,  had  to  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  it  ;-^alas,  not  without  many  a  mis- 
giving in  her  own  innocent  mind  the  while ! 
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Was  ho  one  of  the  foreign  swindlers  who 
were  always  princes  in  disguise  ?  or  was  he 
true,  and  a  hero  of  romance  ?  Lucy's  mind 
inclined  far  more  strongly  to  the  last  opinion 
than  she  could  have  believed  it  would ;  and 
the  signorina  Inglose  longed  as  earnestly  for 
the  first  moment's  leisure,  when  she  could 
fly  to  Sora  Tcta  and  demand  the  story  from 
her,  as  Francisco  could  have  desired. 

CHAPTER  xni. 

But  Francisco  could  not  work  even  at 
that  portrait  when  he  got  home;  and  as 
love  and  ambition,  oven  at  their  highest 
flight,  must  still  dine,  he  sprang  up  the  long 
staircase  only  to  deposit  the  little  picture  in 
safety,  and  as  quickly  descended  again,  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  Trattoria,  where, 
except  when  the  funds  were  at  miraculous 
ebb,  it  was  his  custom  to  eat  his  dinner.  On 
the  way  he  encountered  the  good-natured 
Gigi,  Mariuccia's  son.  Gigi,  or  Luigi,  which 
was  his  proper  name,  was  loitering  about  the 
place  where  he  had  put  up  his  horse,  and 
8too<l  close  by  his  cart,  on  which,  like  a  sail, 
a  piece  of  canvas,  stretched  upon  three 
sticks  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  was  erected, 
with  the  intention  of  defending  the  driver 
from  the  sun.  Close  by  was  the  dark  arched 
doorway  of  an  osteria  or  wine-shop— an  os- 
teria  con  cucina — ^where  many  a  humble 
waj-farer  had  his  dinner,  and  where  Gigi 
meditated  eating  his.  The  honest  fellow  did 
not  know  what  revelations  had  been  made 
to  Francisco ;  did  not  even  know  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  full  grandeur  of  the  tale 
itself ;  and  consequently  addressed  the  young 
man  with  his  usual  familiar,  homely,  half- 
fathorly  kindness.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe how  this  salutation  for  the  first  mo- 
ment jarred  upon  Francisco.  He  colored, 
ho  drew  back,  he  felt  angry  in  spite  of  him- 
self, lie  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
some  intention  of  insult  lay  under  Gigi!s 
frank  accost,  so  far  already  had  the  spell 
worked  upon  him. 

'<  Something  ails  you,  Chichino  mio,"  said 
the  good-humored  peasant  "Do  matters 
go  badly  then  with  the  arts  ?  Dost  thou  not 
thrive  at  thy  painting,  my  son?  Patienza! 
the  Forestieri  who,  they  tell  me,  are  coming 
in  crowds  this  year,  will  make  thee  amends. 
Come  and  dine  with  thy  old  friend  in  the 
Osteria ;  they  cook  the  polenta  here  almost 
as  well  as  diey  do  it  over  in  Trastevere. 


Come !  though  thou  wearest  a  better  coat, 
and  art  of  the  belle  arti,  thou  wert  once  little 
Chichino  in  Rocca,  and  hast  a  heart  for  thy 
old  friends." 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  suppose  I  am 
now  P  "  escaped  from  Francisco,  rather  an- 
grily, in  the  first  burst  of  his  youthful  an- 
noyance. 

"  AVhat  thou  art  now  ?  Per  Bacco !  a  lit- 
tie  out  of  temper,  my  youth ! "  cried  Gigi, 
with  an  honest  laugh;  "but  come,  let  us 
dine,  for  I  must  go  for  my  mother,  who  is 
with  Sora  Teta  in  the  Corso,  another  of  thy 
old  friends,  at  two  hours  after  noon.  She 
came  into  Rome  upon  some  business  of  her 
own,  the  old  mother.  The  mezzogiomo  has 
sounded  some  time  since,  Francisco  mio! 
let  us  get  our  dinner,  we  can  talk  over  the 
minestra  as  well  as  here." 

After  a  little  pauso  Francisco  followed, 
not  without  reluctance,  and  a  feeling  that  he 
descended  greatly  from  his  dignity.  The 
Osteria  was  a  wild,  dork;  bamlike  erection, 
with  a  lofty  vaulted  roof  and  earthen  floor, 
stretching  back  with  picturesque  savagery 
into  a  gloom  which  would  have  almost  been 
that  of  a  cave,  but  for  an  odd  little  chance 
window  in  the  distant  wall,  which  sent  a 
miraculous  golden  arrow  of  sunshine  through 
the  darkness.  In  that  region,  however,  there 
was  neither  furniture  nor  inhabitation,  but  a 
vast  row  of  wine-barrels,  and  litter  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  saddles  and  harness,  a  wandering 
hen  with  her  chickens,  and  an  earthy  and 
uninhabited  smell.  Nearer  the  door,  the 
cucina  resolved  itself  into  a  great  fireplace, 
where  cooking  of  various  kinds  went  on 
merrily.  Gigi,  followed  by  Francisco,  seated 
himself  at  a  table  close  to  the  door,  from 
which  they  could  still  see  the  street  without. 
There  was  but  one  small  high  grated  window 
to  assist  the  light  which  came  from  the  great 
open  doorway ;  and  as  the  Osteria  opened 
into  a  narrow  street,  the  light  was  very  im. 
perfect  There,  however,  they  sat  down,  on 
the  rudest  of  wooden  benches,  at  the  most 
unadorned  of  tables,  and  had  their  soup  or 
minestra — ^Francisco,  perhaps,  rather  com- 
forting himself  with  the  lack  of  light,  lest  he 
shoidd  be  seen  in  such  a  place  eating  with  a 
contadino !  But  after  all,  in  his  romantic 
and  extraordinary^  position,  what  did  it  mat- 
ter how  any  one  thought ! 

"  You  do  not  know,  then,"  said  FranciscOi 
"  why  Mariuccia  came  to  Rome  P  " 
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"  That  is  true,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Gigi. 
*'It  is  some  fancy  she  has,  however;  it  is 
not  for  diversion  merely ;  though  an  old  wo- 
man like  my  mother,  who  has  lived  virtu- 
ously, has  a  right  to  her  pleasure.  For  my- 
self, I  always  tell  her  so." 

**  And  she  trusts  to  you,  I  am  sure,  Gigi," 
said  the  yoimg  man,  with  a  novel  patronage 
in  his  tone.  *'  Did  not  you  go  with  the  good 
Mariuccia  the  night  she  carried  me  to  Bocca  ? 
Is  it  not  so,  Luigi  mio?"  continued  the 
youth,  growing  conciliatory ;  "  and  stood  by 
while  she  went  into  the  palace,  and  are 
aware  how  she  brought  me  out  an  uncon- 
scious child  ?  " 

"Nay,  signore,  halt  there,"  cried  Gigi 
with  a  touch  of  suspicion  $  "  if  you  wish  to 
know  something  which  she  will  not  tell,  you 
may  tear  me  to  pieces  sooner ;  and  as  for 
carrying  you,  to  be  sure,  you  were  there  in 
the  house  when  I  woke  from  my  first  sleep ; 
but  how  you  got  there,  whether  by  Maria 
sending  you  from  Subiaco,  or  San  Girolamo 
out  of  the  desert,  or  the. blessed  Madonna 
herself  from  heaven,  I  cannot  tell ;  there  you 
were,  certainly;  but  it  is  needless  to  ask 
such  questions  of  me." 

"Ah,  so  I  perceive,"  said  Francisco; 
"  but  Mariuccia,  good  soul,  has  told  me  all. 
Say,  was  not  that  a  dismal  ride  through  the 
olive  woods  P  " 

"You  forget  that  I  did  not  ride,"  said 
Gigi,  laughing ;  "  my  mother  had  the  poor 
old  donkey,  the  poverina !  Ah,  what  a  good 
old  creature  that  was!  Many  a  time  has 
she  carried  you  up  the  mountain,  Chichino 
mio,  when  you  were  scarcely  big  enough  to 
chng  to  the  bridle.  I  have  three  donkeys 
now,  my  son ;  but  I  will  never  have  any  Hke 
that  dear  old  friend  of  my  youth." 

"Bah!  what  matter  about  your  don- 
keys P  "  cried  Francisco,  almost  with  pas- 
sion, "  when  I  tell  you  that  Mariuccia  has 
told  me  alL  Is  that  the  only  thing  you  have 
to  say  ?  " 

Gigi  scratched  in  perplexity  his  honest 
head.  "  Ah,  stupido  ! "  he  ejaculated,  smit- 
ing himself  on  the  breast  with  ready  panto- 
mime. "  I  was  always  a  thickhead,  Chichino 
mio ;  what  is  it  I  ought  to  say  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  P  "  asked  Fran- 
cisco, still  more  impatiently. 

Gigi  scratched  his  head  again,  but  this 
time  a  smile  awoke  among  the  black  tangles 
of  his  beard.    "I  know  you  came  out  of 


the  palazzo,  my  son — at  least  my  moiher 
was  there  that  night ;  and  she  carried  i»ome- 
thing  under  her  shawl,  sicuro !  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  is  spoken  among  the  people 
that  you  belong  somehow  to  the  AgostinL 
That  is  all  I  know ;  and  whether  it  will  do 
thee  any  good,  thou  poor  child — *' 

"  Stay  thy  folly,  Gigi,  and  understand 
me,"  said  Francisco,  loftily.  "  In  short,  I 
am  the  Duke  Agostini ;  but  whether  it  ivill 
do  me  good,  as  you  say — " 

"  The  Duke  Agostini !  "  stammered  Oigi, 
stumbling  to  his  feet;  then  after  a  bewil- 
dered pause,  during  which,  the  best  way  he 
could,  he  had  been  putting  things  togeUiery 
the  good  fellow  tremulously  seized  and  kissed 
the  young  painter's  hand.  "  The  Duke  Agos- 
tini!" he  repeated.  "I  heard  them  say  thou 
wert  other  than  thou  seemed,  Chichino.  I 
mean  eccellenza,  noble  don !  but  to  be  Duke 
Agostini — ^Viva  il  Duca !  Viva  la  Madonna 
Santissima!  the  heavens  do  not  forget  us 
after  alL  Duke  Agostini !  it  will  be  the 
greatest  festa  at  Rocca,  greater  than  the  &ir. 
I  will  go  myself  to  Frascati,  to  old  Chico  of 
the  fireworks.  Thou  art  the  lord  of  Bocca, 
then,  Chichino  mio!  Excuse  me,  eccel- 
lenza, I  do  not  know  what  I  say." 

"Mariuccia  never  told  you,  then,"  said 
Francisco,  with  calm  dignity;  "but  be 
seated,  my  good  Gigi,  and  help  yourself  to 
some  polenta ;  the  polenta  is  very  good  as 
you  said.  Mariuccia  never  said  to  you  who 
the  little  Chichino  was  P  " 

"  I  cannot  sit  at  the  table  with  your  ex- 
c^ency,"  said  Gigi,  with  a  rudul  face,  look- 
ing at  the  polenta.     "  Your  excellency  will 
,  excuse  me,  that  I  was  so  familiar  before  I 
'  knew  who  your  excellency  was." 

"  Nay,  Gigi,  thou  shalt  not  cheat  thyself 
t  of  thy  polenta ;  we  have  sat  at  one  table 
I  many  a  time  before,"  said  the  young  pala- 
-din,  magnanimously ;  "  and  how  couldst 
■  Ihou  know,  my  good  fellow,  if  thy  mother 
never  told  thee !  but  thou  wert  along  with 
'  me,  in  that  first  journey  of  mine,  all  the 
jsameP" 

I  "  I  was  waiting  with  the  donkey,  just  on 
'  the  pathway  yonder  above  the  lake.  That 
!  dear  old  donkey,  Chichino  mio— scusa,  cc- 
'cellenza!  I  forgot  myself,"  cried  Gigi  in 
I  alarm.  "  The  good  beast  cropped  the  grass, 
i  and  I  played  Mori  with  the  lads  of  my  own 
•  age.  It  was  at  the  end  of  that  great  elm- 
!  tree  avenue  which  you  know,   iliustrisaxmo 
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signore,  if  you  baye  ever  been  at  Oenzaro— 
thougb,  indeed,  I  believe  you  never  bave. 
It  was  about  the  Ave  Maria  when  we  came, 
all  the  world  wondering  why  my  mother 
should  travel  through  the  woods  so  late.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it,  because  it  did  not 
come  into  my  head,  signore ;  but  after  wait- 
ing long,  when  my  mother  came  at  last,  she 
wore  a  shawl,  that  is  certain,  and  carried 
beneath  it  something  that  moved,  and  said 
not  a  word  to  me  all  the  way  unless  it  was 
•  presto — Gigi !  *  or  *go  faster,  thou  beast  of 
a  donkey !  *  Alas,  she  never  understood  the 
vittues  of  that  good  creature !  and  when  we 
reached  Rocca,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  was 
sent  to  bed  immediately ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing there  was  the  bambino ;  per  Bacco  I  and 
thou  art  Duke  Agostini,  and  it  was  thee  I " 

"  It  is  strange,  certainly,"  said  Francisco, 
stopping  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  parti- 
san ;  **  but  we  are  far  from  the  festa  and 
the  fireworks  yet,  my  Gigi.  It  may  be  long 
enough  before  I  can  even  bring  my  cause 
before  the  Tribunale;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  much  better  that  thou  hold 
thy  peace.  But  you  would  not  fear  to  ap- 
pear before  the  judges,  Gigi,  and  say  what 
you  have  said  to  me  P  " 

Gigi  grew  red  and  then  pale,  and  scratched 
his  head  once  more. 

'<  I  do  not  like  the  name  of  the  Tribunale, 
my  son.  They  are  not  good  sport  for  poor 
men«  Ah,  eccellenza,  sousa !  I  wiU  never 
remember  thou  art  not  Chichino ;  and  these 
monsignori  are  such  great  people-^ey  are 
confusing  to  a  poor  fellow  like  me ;  but  to 
serve  thy  cause — " 

Here  came  an  interruption  grateful  to  poor 
Gigi,  in  the  shape  of  a  voice,  calling  outside 
the  Osteria  upon  Luigi  Baretti.  **  Ecco !  ** 
cried  that  honest  fellow  in  evident  relief. 
But  it  was  only  Mariuccia,  who  came  in, 
immediately  afterwards,  in  all  the  glory  of 
her  festal  costume— her  red  jacket  and  em- 
broidered apron  making  quite  a  dazzling 
show,  as  she  stood  in  the  great  doorway  of 
the  Osteria,  concentrating  in  her  person  all 
the  light  there  was.  Mariuccia  came  for- 
ward with  such  afiectionate  reverence  to 
kiss  her  nursling's  hand,  that  Gigi's  awe 
and  wonder  grew  in  just  proportion.  It 
was  true,  then.  Somehow  it  is  always  more 
eonrincingto  see  that  another  person  be- 
lieves in  a  new  and  great  discovery  than  to 
be  ever  to  sure  one's  self  of  the  proofs  of  it 
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When  he  heard  his  mother  address  her  for- 
mer charge  as  Don  Francisco — ^when  he 
saw  the  humiUty  with  which  she  kissed  the 
young  man's  hand,  poor  Gigi's  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  almost  overivhelmod  him.  If  he 
had  not  finished  the  polenta  by  this  time,  he 
might  have  missed  his  dinner.  He  could 
scarcely  be  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  the  homely  practical  business  before 
him — ^to  get  out  his  horse,  and  arrange  the 
baskets  and  bundles  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  to  take  back  with  them  to  Rocca, 
or  to  leave  Home  without  seeing  any  thing 
done  towards  the  bringing  about  of  that 
festa  which  should  dazzle  Monte  Cavo.  He 
could  not  see  any  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
innocent  GigL  Were  not  he  and  his  mother 
ready  to  face  the  very  monsignori  themselves 
if  that  was  necessary  ?  and  what  could  any 
Tribunale  in  the  world,  not  to  say  in  Home, 
require  more?  His  eagerness,  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  blank  face  with  which  he 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  Mariuccia, 
and  reminded  himself  of  the  long  road  and 
early  sunset,  were  quite  exhilarating  to 
Francisco.  To  be  sure  there  were  difficul- 
ties known  to  that  hero,  which  had  no  weight 
with  Gigi ;  but  still,  with  witnesses  so  faith- 
ful, so  devoted,  and  so  unquestionable,  what 
had  the  duchessa's  son  to  fear  ? 

CHAPTEBXrvr. 

Fbancisco  wandered  about  all  day  long, 
vainly  trying  to  put  some  heart  into  his  old 
pursuits,  and  if  he  could  not  determine 
what  step  to  take  first  for  the  establishment 
of  his  claims,  at  least  to  occupy  or  amuse 
himself  in  the  interval.  But  vain  was  the 
attempt  It  was  as  impossible  to  stroll  com- 
fortably into  the  cafi^  and  talk  of  indifferent 
things,  as  it  was  to  mount  up  to  his  little 
apartment  and  paint  even  the  portrait  of  the 
English  signorina.  All  Rome,  so  full  of  ac- 
quaintances and  interests  for  him  a  little  time 
ago,  contracted  into  a  narrow  circle  of  women 
now— women  not  attractive  to  a  young  man 
— ^Teta,  to  whom  alone  he  could  talk  freely 
— ^Madame  Margherita,  whom  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  on  good  terms  with ;  and  very 
different,  attracting  him  with  a  strange  hor- 
ror and  fascination,  that  pale  old  witch  fece, 
so  dismal  in  its  wasted  beauty  and  exhausted 
passion,  the  woman  who  was  his  mother. 
The  young  man  spent  all  the  afternoon 
lounging  languidly  about  Monte  Fincio  look- 
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ing  into  the  carriages.  When  at  kst  he  did 
sec  the  duchcssa — and,  stationing  himself  at 
one  spot  which  her  carriage  passed,  again 
and  again,  as  it  made  the  little  round,  fixed 
his  eyes  so  fully  and  curiously  upon  her  that 
her  curiosity  was  aroused  also— he  thought 
he  saw  a  little  eagerness  in  the  face  glancing 
at  him  out  of  the  carriage.  He  thought  that 
some  thrill  of  recognition  looked  out,  startled 
and  in  trouble,  from  the  haughty  wonder  of 
her  eyes ;  and,  with  a  quickened  impulse  in 
his  own,  stood  and  gazed  fiercely,  scarcely 
perceiving  how  the  innocent  English  Lucy, 
in  a  guard  of  invincible  English  matrons, 
passed  the  same  way.  Boman  as  he  was, 
he  was  accessible  to  other  emotions  than 
those  of  love-making.  At  that  moment,  he 
was  no  lover  waiting  for  a  smile.  He  was 
a  man  watching,  courting  the  observation  of 
one  who  was  at  once  the  nearest  kindred  of 
his  blood,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his 
life. 

Lucy  could  see  him,  however,  though  he 
was  all  but  unconscious  of  the  encounter, 
and  the  interest  of  the  English  girl  grew 
and  increased.  He  had  not  come  there 
merely  to  see  herself;  it  was  with  a  purpose 
that  he  stood  under  that  tree,  with  his  eager 
eyes,  motionless,  and  keeping  his  post,  while 
the  carriages  went  round  and  round  in  their 
monotonous  circle.  Lucy  leant  back  in  her 
comer,  losing  herself  in  a  pleasant  youthful 
trance,  while  the  trees  and  the  people  glided 
past — while  Home  in  the  distance  was  now 
visible,  now  disappeared — ^while  the  music 
of  the  band  sank  and  rose ;  as  her  chaper- 
one's  carriage  went  round  and  round  the 
same  course,  she  heard  the  voices  running 
on  in  a  lively  strain — she  heard  the  sound 
of  the  promenaders  on  foot — she  saw  that 
one  face,  eager  and  intent,  so  unlike  the  gay 
leisure  of  the  rest;  and  dimly  conscious 
of  every  thing,  but  particularizing  nothing, 
felt  herself  borne  along  with  a  gentle  mo- 
tion both  of  person  and  of  thought. 

"Could  any  one  suppose  it  ?"  said  the  lady 

by  Lucy's  side,  suddenly  rousing  her  languid 

*  '       '  '      '       ame.    "Look  at  that  old 

i— she  was  a  great  beauty 

)  that  young  n;ian  is  who 
,"  said  their  companion, 
ist  story  going,  about  some 
hers  who  was  lost  or  stolen, 
put  in  the  foundling  hos- 
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pital,  or  I  can't  tell  you  what  But  they 
say  there  is  a  son,  though  nobody  can  tell 
where  he  is,  or  any  thing  about  him.  Oh, 
she's  a  wicked  old  woman,  that  duchessat 
I  should  believe  any  thing  bad  of  her.  Now 
we're  just  about  coming  to  him.  Look !  .  I 
protest  I  think  it  must  be  the  duchessa's 
son?" 

"  Why,  for  all  the  world !  what  puts  such 
an  idea  in  your  head? — what  a  romancev 
you  are ! "  cried  Lucy's  friend.  "  I  see  noth- 
ing particular,  for  my  part,  about  the  man." 

"Ah,  I  know  Bome!  I  know  the  ItaU 
ians !  I  know  they  don't  look  like  that  un- 
less they  mean  something,"  said  the  other 
Englishwoman,  "  and  I  could  swear  he  was 
like  her,  the  old  fury !  Dear,  what  an  in- 
teresting thing !  I  am  positive  it  must  be 
the  duchessa's  son." 

Lucy  said  nothing,  but  the  conversation 
roused  her  effectually — ^in  the  first  place, 
with  a  great  sense  of  relief.  He  was  no 
foreign  swindler,  that  poor  young  Francisco ! 
— ^that  she  should  have  done  him  so  much 
injustice !  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was  Duke 
Agostini,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  grand- 
papa would  object — ^that  is  to  say,  she 
meant  that  grandpapa  would  not  be  at  all 
displeased  to  receive  a  visitor  of  that  rank. 
It  was  nothing  to  Lucy ;  had  she  not  bound 
herself,  by  a  solemn  promise  to  grandpapa 
— ^poor,  selfish,  forlorn,  old  man — that  she 
would  never  leave  him  while  he  lived  ?  It 
was  nothing  to  Lucy ;  but  she  was  glad  to 
think  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
young  painter,  in  whom  it  was  quite  natural, 
surely,  to  take  an  interest  People  could 
not  help  taking  an  interest  in  other  people 
who  were  pleasant  and  kind,  especially  if 
there  was  any  injury  in  the  case.  So  Lucy 
concluded,  with  a  little  glow  of  expectation 
and  pleasure  at  her  heart 

However,  it  was  not  till  the  second  even- 
ing after,  that  Lucy  found  herself  free  from 
the  perpetual  inspection  of  my  lord,  or  the 
chaperone  he  had  provided  for  her.  My 
lord  was  a  wicked  old  rou^  relapsed  into 
compulsory  virtuousness  by  reason  of  old 
age  and  failing  health ;  consequently,  he  had 
very  little  dependence  to  place  now  upon 
his  innocent  granddaughter,  not  having 
much  knowledge,  in  his  own  experience,  of 
what  the  quality  of  innocence  was.  All  un- 
learned as  well  in  filial  obligations  and  nat- 
ural piety,  my  lord,  much  to  Lucy's  disgust. 
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Ixad  really  made  'with  her  the  hftrgain  above 
mentioned.    She  was  to  stay  with  him  until 
txe  diedy  however  long  he  might  live ;  and 
Ixe  was  to  leave  her,  in  due  reward,  "  a  great 
fortune.'*    He  had,  it  appeared,  a  certain 
love  for  her,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  comfort ; 
«jid  but  for  that  bargain,  Lucy  might  have 
loved  grandpapa  quite  sufficiently  to  cling  to 
liim  in  youthful  pity  and  affection,  at  any 
oott  to  herself.    As  it  was,  this  agreement 
I  made  the  tie  much  loss  agreeable  than  it 
'^  might  have  been ;  and  in  some  degree  con- 
,  verted  the  natural  fealty  into  the  obedience 
of  a  treaty,  which,  so  long  as  it  keeps  by 
the  letter,  may  be  indifferent  enough  to  the 
spirit.     She  had  no  compunctions,  accord- 
ingly, to  mar  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  with 
which  she  heard  of  a  dinner  engagement, 
which  did  not  include  herself,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  "  a  nice  long  evening  "  for  her  own 
pleasure.      Lucy  thought  she  would  look 
over  her  expenses  and  balance  her  dainty 
accounts.    And  then  there  was  that  set  of 
cameos  for  a  bracelet,  which  she  wanted 
other  ornaments  to  correspond  with.    To 
be  sure,  Madame  Costini— -or  Sora  Teta,  as 
Italian  custom  called  the  buxom  mistress  of 
the  house — ^was  much  the  best  person  to  ap- 
ply to  on  this  subject.    Lucy  despatched 
Reynolds  up-stairs  instantly  to  beg  a  visit 
from  their  landlady,  with  rather  a  little  se- 
cret satisfaction  in  the  exceedingly  plausible 
reason  she  had  assigned  to  herself  for  seek- 
ing an  interview  with  Sora  Teta.    She  sat 
in  a  little  inner  room  which,  by  means  of 
her  own  taste  and  Teta's  willing  co-opera- 
tion in  hunting  up  various  articles  which 
Locy  fipmcied  from  her  stock  of  old  furniture, 
had  been  made  into  a  kind  of  boudoir — a 
maidenly  fantastic  appendix  to  the  drawing- 
room.    She  had  a  store  of  little  jeweller's 
boxes  round  her,  over  and  above  the  cameos, 
about  which  she  was  so  very  anxious  to  con- 
sult her  visitor — presents  from  grandpapa 
to  herself,  and  purchases  of  her  own,  which 
the  meant  to  carry  to  her  Mends  at  home. 
She  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  show 
them  to  Sora  Teta,  who  was  always  so  good- 
humored  and  friendly ;  and  besides,  it  was 
so  much  easier  to  ask  questions  when  some 
other  occupation  was  going  on. 

**  The  signorina  must  tell  me  what  designs 
she  wishes,"  said  Teta,  examining  the  cam- 
eott  "  and  I  will  ask  Civilotti  to  get  some 
very  fine  ones  for  her ;  for  the  signorina  per- 
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ceives  that  I  know  Civilotti  very  well,  being 
brought  up  in  the  Duchessa  Ag08tini*8  house- 
hold ;  the  duchessa  loved  nothing  so  much 
as  change ;  she  would  have  her  jewels  reset 
over  and  over.  Poor  duchessa ! — don't  you 
think  it  must  be  dreadful,  signorina  mia,  to 
turn  from  a  great  beauty  into  an  ugly  old 
woman  ?  " 

•*  Dreadful,  indeed !  and  was  she  really  a 
great  beauty?  and  did  you  live  with  her 
when  you  were  young  ?  and  what  sort  of  a 
person  is  she  P  "  asked  Lucy,  closing  abruptly 
one  of  her  jewel  boxes,  with  an  assumption 
of  carelessness  which  betrayed  her. 

"  Ah,  signorina,  you  good  ladies  of  t!i3 
Forestieri,  who  do  not  love  too  much  dis- 
traction and  divertimento— if  you  do  not  get 
as  much  pleasure  in  your  youth,"  said  the 
insinuating  Teta,  "  at  least  you  are  not  ugly 
when  you  grow  old,  like  the  poor  duchessa. 
She  is  a  very  great  lady,  but  I  never  could 
love  her.  I  do  not  think  even  my  mother 
can  love  her,  though  she  has  been  with  her 
forty  years.  She  is  somehow  antipatica,  sig- 
norina— ^I  cannot  explain  it  to  you ;  and 
Donna  Anna,  her  daujghter,  who  is  married 
to  Don  Angelo  Lontoria,  is  very  much  the 
same.  Donna  Anna  is  the  only  daughter. 
That  will  be  another  great  estate  gone  to  the 
family  Lontoria,  who  are  nobodies,  if  all 
goes  welL" 

"  But  then,  Sora  Teta,"  Lucy  said,  confi- 
dentially, "is  not  there  another  story? 
And  the  tale  which  Signore  Francisco  the 
painter  told  me,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Nay,  signorina,  how  can  I  know  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  P  "  cried  Teta.  Then  chang- 
ing her  tone  suddenly — ^**  I  can  trust  to  you, 
signorina  mia ;  it  is  true,  that  strange  tale 
— he  is  the  Duke  Agostini,  if  there  is  justice 
in  the  world.  My  mother  saw  him  bom, 
and  I  saw  him  carried  away,  nSy  beautiful 
signorina.  You  arc  sympatica — you  under- 
stand him — ^how  noble  he  is.  Ah,  such  a 
princely  young  man !  And  he  knew  noth- 
ing, if  you  will  believe  me,  signorina,  till  the 
other  day;  nothing  but  that  he  was  an 
orphan  child,  and  the  son  of  *St.  Michele. 
And  now  to  get  his  cause  to  the  Tribunale, 
with  advocates  to  take  care  of  it,  and  fees, 
and  the  rest,  drives  him  to  the  end  of  his 
wits,  the  dear  youth ;  for  you  would  not  have 
him  borrow,  such  a  young  man  as  he  is ; 
and  for  working  as  he  says,  that  would  de- 
stroy his  health — end  to  what  good,  then,  the 
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dukedom  and  the  estates?  But  I  tell  him, 
patienza!  the  blessed  Madomia  will  raise 
him  up  friends." 

"And  do  you  think  really,"  said  Lucy, 
tod  much  interested  to  conceal  her  interest 
— "  do  you  really  believe  that  this  is  aU  that 
he  needs— only  money  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit 
with  ?— is  that  all  ?  " 

"  That  is  all,  signorina  mia ;  and  I  say  to 
him,  patienza!  the  Madonna  will  raise  him 
up  Mends ;  that  is  all — ^that  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,"  said  the  confident  Teta.  "  For 
what  would  it  avail  the  duchessa  to  deny 
him  P  My  beautiful  signorina,  Madame  Mar- 
gherita  brought  him  into  the  world,  and  my 
mother  was  there  when  he  was  bom ! " 

After  this  conclusive  and  convincing  state- 
ment, Teta  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the 
childhood  of  the  wonderful  boy — details  to 
which  Lucy  certainly  gave  ear,  and  did  not 
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refuse  to  be  interested ;  but  a  half-consdoiM 
suggestion,  which  made  the  poor  girl's  hce 
flush  one  moment,  and  the  most  horror- 
Btricken  paleness  overspread  it  the  next,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  would  not  be  entirely 
extinguished,  ran  parallel  with  all  Lucy's 
thoughts.  One  day  she  herself  should  be 
rich— one  day!  but  only  when  grandpapa 
was  dead— and  Lucy's  heart  smote  her  that 
she  could  for  a  moment  speculate  on  such  a 
possibility.  She  thought  herself  the  most 
unnatural,  the  most  ungrateful  of  children. 
Grandpapa,  who  was  so  good  to  her !  But 
slurring  over  that  thought  with  a  shudder, 
still,  independent  of  grandpapa,  the  sagged- 
tion  would  return— one  day  or  other  Lucy 
should  be  an  heiress — should  have  more 
money  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with :  if 
Francisco  was  still  only  Francisco  Spoleto 
then! 


Whitsunday  Custom  at  S.  Briaval's.— 
"  On  Whitsunday,  at  St.  Briavars  in  Glouces- 
tershire, several  baskets  full  of  bread  and  cheese, 
cut  into  email  squares  of  about  an  inch  each,  are 
brought  into  church ;  and  immediately  after  di- 
vine service  is  ended  the  church-wardens,  or 
some  other  persons,  take  them  into  the  galleries, 
whence  their  contents  are  thrown  among  the 
congregation,  who  have  a  grand  scramble  for 
them  in  the  body  of  the  church.  This  occasions 
as  great  tumult  and  uproar  as  the  amusements 
of  a  village  wake,  the  inhabitants  being  always 
extremely  anxious  to  attend  worship  on  that  day. 
This  custom  is  holdcn  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving to  the  poor  of  St.  Briaval's  and  Havels- 
field  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  wood 
from  three  thousand  acres  of  coppice  land  in  Hud- 
knoll  and  the  Meend,  and  for  which  every  house- 
keeper is  assessed  2d  to  buy  the  bread  and  cheese 
which  is  given  away." 

The  preceding  U  from  a  newspaper  cutting, 
unfortunately  witliout  date.  Does  the  custom 
still  exist  ? — Notes  and  Queries. 


Children  Uxbaptized. — The  Morning  Her- 
ald of  the  18th  Juno  reports  a  case  of  attempted 
infanticide  near  Liverpool.  The  wretched 
motlier,  havinpj  gained  access  to  a  gentleman's 
grounds,  laid  her  child  on  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered it  with  sods.  The  child  was  happily  dis- 
covered, and  its  life  saved.  But  now  comes  the 
curious  part  of  the  story.    The  mother  was  ap- 


prehended and  charged  with  the  atrocious  crime 
of  having  attempted  to  murder  her  child.  Slie 
confessed  that  she  was  guilty;  and  added  (tlie 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel),  "iSist 
she  had  previously  succeeded  in  getting  the  child 
baptized,  as  she  believed  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  died."  This  piece  of  folk  lore  is  quite  new 
to  me,  and  may  probably  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Separation  of  Sexes  in  Churches  (S** 
S.  vii.  326.  ei  antk.) — The  following  passage  is 
extracted  from,  I  believe,  a  scarce  pamphlet  con- 
taining two  curious  and  very  plain-spoken  ser- 
mons. Of  LttxurUf  more  particularly  with  respect 
to  Apparel,  on  1  Tim.  i I.  9.,  by  a  country  clergy- 
man.   4to.  Lend.  1736,  p.  41.  : — 

"And,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  pity  our  churches 
are  not  better  contrived  for  religious  pnrpo:»es  ; 
but  men  and  women  sit  together  promiscuously  ; 
wherein  they  have  departed  from  the  ancient 
simplicity,  which  still  remains  in  many  of  our 
country  churches,  where,  the  seats  being  single, 
the  upper  ones  are  filled  by  the  men  only,  and 
the  lower  by  the  other  sex :  so  that  the  men  see 
not  the  women  at  all,  nor  the  women  the  f;ice  of 
a  man,  except  the  person  who  officiates,  during 
the  whole  service.  Were  they  all  so,  there 
would  not  perhaps  be  so  many  present,  but 
those  who  were,  would  probably  behave  with 
more  decency  than  now  they  do." — Notes  and 
Queries. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
NORTH  AMERICAJi  KXl*LORATIONS. 

In  the  year  1857,  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  by  the  government  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  that  vast  tract  of  Brit- 
ish territory  which  hes  to  the  west  and  south- 
-west  of  Canada,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
passes  by  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  crossed,  and  a  route  opened  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  region 
thus  examined  ranges  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lesser  Qkanagan 
Xtoke,  in  British  Columbia,  and  from  the 
boundary  line,  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude,  to  the  watershed  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  first  year  was  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  south-eastern  portion,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  point  at  which  the  southern 
branch  of  the  nver  Saskatchewan  forms  a 
sort  of  elbow  by  changing  its  direction  sud- 
denly from  the  south-west  to  the  north-west. 
This  river,  whose  eeneral  course  is  west- 
wards from  Lake  Winipeg  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  includes  a  wide  range  of  country 
between  its  northern  and  southern  branches, 
and  to  this  the  second  year  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  devoted.  The  third  season  com- 
menced with  a  long  journey  from  winter 
quarters  at  Fort  Edmonton,  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  southwards  to  the  most  west- 
erly point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Boun- 
dary Line  of  40°,  which  had  been  reached  by 
the  first  year's  expedition.  The  explorers 
then  turned  due  west,  and  made  their  way 
between  the  South  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Boundary  Line,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains into  British  Columbia. 

Some  papers  have  been  recently  presented 
to  Parliament  which  contain  manv  interest- 
ing details  of  the  last  portion  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  of  the  strange  region  which,  now 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  greatest  variety  of  soil 
and  temperature,  and  Captain  BLakiston, 
who  was  attached  to  the  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  making  magnetic  observations, 
gives  some  curious  in&rmation  as  to  its 
geological  structure.  At  an  average  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  south  and  west  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  there  commences  a  great 
belt  of  primitive  granite  formation,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  stretches 
from  the  upper  part  of  East  Canada,  skirts 
the  great  lakes,  curves  round  to  Lake  Wini- 
peg, and  then  taking  a  liirtherlv  direction, 
reaches  the  Arctic  Sea  between  Coppermine 
and  Back's  Rivers.  No  rivers  can  make 
their  way  uninterruptedly  through  this  belt, 
and  the  waters  are  so  dammed  up  as  to 
form  a  great  Lake  series,  of  which  Deer 
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Lake,  Athabasca,  Slave,  and  Great  Bear 
Lakes  are  the  most  conspicuous  features. 
Beyond  this  lies  a  wide  tract  of  secondary 
formation,  and  the  great  zone  of  circum- 
arctic  forest  stands  as  a  sort  of  barrier, 
guarding  the  eternal  solitudes  of  nature 
against  the  too  hasty  advances  of  a  venture- 
some race.  Southwards  lies  the  region 
drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  other 
tributaries  to  Lake  Winipeg,  amounting  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles.  Between  the  forests  and  the  north- 
em  limit  of  genuine  prairie  lies  a  belt  of 
land  once  covered  with  trees,  but  gradually 
cleared  by  successive  fires.  It  is  now  par- 
tially wooded,  abounds  in  lake  and  pastur- 
age, and  in  some  places  rivals  the  finest 
? ark-scenery  of  our  own  country.  Captain 
'alliser,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
considers  that  more  than  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  of  it  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  ;  though,  as  its  ele- 
vation increases  from  seven  hundred  to  four 
thousand  feet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  same  sorts  of  crop 
could  not  be  reared  everywhere  with  like 
success. 

The  Lidians  whose  hunting-grounds  lie  in 
this  portion  of  the  Continent  seem  to  have 
sunk  extremely  in  numbers  and  vigor.  In 
some  reliable  estimates,  the  Wood  Indians 
of  all  tribes,  eastwards  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, excluding  Canada,  are  reckoned  at 
twenty  thousand ;  while  the  Prairie  Indians 
trading  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Assineboine 
and  Missouri  rivers,  are  believed  to  fall 
short  of  twenty-six  thousand.  They  all  are 
aware  of  the  steady  decrease  of  the  wild 
animals  on  the  capture  of  which  their  sub- 
sistence depends,  and  know  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  driven  to  betake  themselves  to 
some  other  way  of  life.  The  numbers  of 
bufialoes  annually  killed  for  many  years 
past  would  seem  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
race  must  at  no  remote  period  become  abso- 
lutely extinct.  Since  1842  there  have  been 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year 
killed  in  British  territory,  while  beyond  the 
American  frontier  the  annual  slaughter  was 
at  one  time  reckoned  at  a  million,  though 
the  trade  has  now  declined,  and  on  the  ^lis- 
souri  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  half  its  original 
amount.  The  principal  tribes  with  wiiich 
the  expedition  came  in  contact  were  the 
Kootanays,  the  Crees,  and  the  Blackfoot. 
They  almost  invariably  proved  communica- 
tive, trustworthy,  and  sociable.  The  Koota- 
nays live  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains  to  the  north  of  the  Boundary  Line. 
They  are  almost  all  baptized  Christians,  and 
are  so  considerably  in  advance  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  intelligence  and  morality,  that  Cap- 
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tain  Blakiston  thinlis  the  experiment  might 
"well  be  tried  of  tempting  them  to  a  more 
settled  and  civilized  existence  than  they  lead 
at  present.  The  Crees  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Lake  Wini- 
peg,  and  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  have 
oeen  more  mixed  up  in  trading  matters  with 
white  men  than  any  other  tribe.  They  have, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  forced 
their  way  from  their  own  forests  into  the 
prairie  country  of  the  Blackfeet.  Their 
treatment  of  their  horses — an  animal  with 
which  they  were  previously  unacquainted — 
seems  to  be  especially  stupid  and  brutal. 
The  Blackfeet  are  the  genuine  Prairie  In- 
dians, and  occupy  the  whole  counfjy  from 
the  Iklissouri  northwards  to  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan. They  are  reputed  great  thieves 
and  beggars,  constantly  at  war  with  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  have  got  a  bad  name 
from  the  depredations  they  have  from  time 
to  time  inflicted  upon  European  traders. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians ;  and  as  the 
Blackfeet  cannot  obtain  the  much-loved  com- 
modity on  the  Missouri,  they  often  travel 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
company's  settlements  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
where  they  are  never  refused,  if  they  pay  in 
horses  or  dried  provisions.  Captain  Blakis- 
ton says  that,  if  the  spirit  traffic  were  for- 
bidden, the  fur  trade  on  the  Saskatchewan 
wotdd  probably  decline ;  but  he,  in  common 
with  everjbody  who  has  witnessed  the  hor- 
rible effects  of  the  introduction  of  spirits, 
thinks  that  the  Legislature  is  bound,  on 
moral  grounds,  to  put  an  end  to  so  demoral- 
izing a  source  of  profit. 

The  most  important  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  uniting 
the  British  possessions  by  a  line  of  traffic, 
stretching  right  across  the  American  Conti- 
nent, from  the  Red  River  settlement  to  Co- 
lumbia. At  present,  a  fine  country  is  almost 
lost  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  by  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  at  it.  An 
easy  and  rapid  means  of  commumcation  with 
the  mother  country  is  getting  more  and  more 
every  day  to  be  reckoned  among  the  essen- 
tials of  colonial  existence ;  and  numbers  of 
enterprising  settlers  from  Canada,  bent  upon 
"  going  West,"  who  now  migrate  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi States,  might  be  induced,  by  in- 
creased facilities  of  access,  to  remain  in  Brit- 
ish territory.  The  only  convenient  route  lies 
at  present  down  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
BO  through  the  United  States.  The  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  such  a  state  of  thirgs  is  to 
drive  commerce  and  population  away  from 
our  own  territory  towards  the  American,  and 
to  establish  with  a  foreign  government  all 
those  intimate  relations  of  interest  and  fa- 


miliarity which  ought  to  be  the  most  reliable 
guarantees  for  the  loyalty  of  a  distant  prov- 
ince to  the  mother  state.     Captain  Palliaer 
proposes  that  the  Red  River  and  Swan  River 
settlements  should  be  united  with  the  region 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  so  as  to  form  one  im- 
posing territory,  with  identical  institutions 
and  interests,  from  Lake  Wicipeg  right  away 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  whole  of  tha 
would  comprise  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  square  miles,  and  the  next  question 
would  then  be  how  to  open  a  great  central 
line  of  communication.    The  river  Saskatch- 
ewan— which  might  seem,  from  its  course, 
specially  designed  by  nature  to  open  up  the 
country  through  which  it  passes — ^is  unfor- 
tunately very  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation ;  but  the  level  prairie  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  shores  is  such  that  a 
railroad  could  be  constructed  across  it   at 
a  very  inconsiderable  cost.    From  the  Red 
River  Settlement  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  distance  is  eight  hundred  miles,  and  so 
far  the  task  would  be  an  easy  one;  but  here 
difficulties  of  an  almost  insurmountable  char- 
acter at  once  present  themselves.    At  present 
not  even  a  cart-road  exists.    Three  passes 
have  been  explored — ^the  Vermillion,  the  Kan- 
asaski,  and  the  Kootenay — along  one  of 
which,  at  least,  it  is  thought  that  a  safe  tra^ 
for  a  railroad  might  be  constructed.    The 
range  of  mountains  crossed,  it  is  believed 
that  the  ocean  might  easily  be  reached.    The 
country  is,  indeed,  cut  up  into  an  infinity  of 
valleys  running  naxallel  with  the  mountains ; 
but  a  route  might  probably  be  traced  alonf 
a  system  of  transverse  valleys,  which  would 
lead  as  far  as  the  Fraser  or  Columbia  River 
without  any  extraordinary  trouble  or  expense. 
The  Vermillion  Pass  is  the  most  northern, 
and  offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  crossing 
the  mountains  without  the  aid  of  engineering 
work.    The  rise  of  the  land  on  eithcp  side  is 
gradual,  but  its  summit  could  not  be  reduced 
below  six  thousand  feet.    The  ascent  of  the 
Kanasaski  Pass  lies  through  a  gentlv  sloping 
valley,  and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  a  nar- 
row ridge,  which  might  be  easily  pierced  by  a 
tunnel ;  and  the  level  woul  1  thus  bo  reduced 
to  four  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.    The  Kootenay  Pass  is  the  most  south- 
em,  and  the  shortest  of  those  as  yet  discov- 
ered in  British  territory.    Captain  Blakiston 
made  his  way  up  to  it  from  the  Belly  River,  s 
branch  of  the  South  Saskatchewan.     One  re- 
markable feature  of  this  region  is  that  the 
rivers  are  skirted  by  a  succession  of  steps, 
running  parallel  to  their  shores,  and  rising 
sometimes  from  the  level  of  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
feet.    The  obstacles  to  a  railroad  along  this 
pass  consist  of  two  mountains  and  one  steep 
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elope.  The  mountains  might,  the  explorers 
consider,  be  pierced  by  a  tunpel,  and  the 
slope  might  be  got  over  by  the  employment 
of  a  wire  rope  and  several  stationary  engines. 
The  distance  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Eraser's 
River,  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  is  three  hun- 
dred miles ;  and  if  this  route  should  finally 
be  chosen,  the  total  journey  from  the  Red 
River  settlement  to  the  Pacific  would  be 
something  over  a  thousand  miles.  One  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  explored  by  Captain 
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Blakiston  is  the  great  watershed  of  America. 
Within  45°  and  54°  north  latitude  the  four 
great  rivers  of  the  Continent  take  their  rise. 
The  Mackenzie  River  runs  towards  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  the  Saskatchewan  eastwards  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  Columbia  westward  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  of  this  watershed  the 
Kootenay  Pass  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
central  point. 


Bco  AS  A  Pbotikcialism  (2d  S.  ix.  261. 
314^. — This  word  is  in  very  common  use  not 
only  in  Derbysbire,  but  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 

Srecfsely  tlie  same  meaning  as  given  by  Mr. 
ewitt.  Ic  is,  however,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire  to  indicate  siie,  or  bigness,  independ- 
ently of  pride  or  vanity.  I  very  well  remember 
(more  tlian  fifty  years  ago)  hearing  it  nsed  tlius : 
•'  Aye,  marry,  he's  a  varry  bug  man,"  to  denote 
a  man  above  the  asaal  size.  It  was  also  very 
common  for  lads  when  inquiring  the  size  of  an 
object,  to  ask  "  what  bugth  is  it  V*  or,  giving 
the  measure  of  an  object,  to  say,  "  it's  this 
bngth**  showing?  perhaps  the  length  or  thickness 
bv  stretching  the  bands  apart,  etc. — NoUs  and 
Qua-ieu 


Miss  Agkes  Baillib,  sister  of  the  late  Jo- 
hanna Baillie,  recentiv  frave  a  party  at  her  resi- 
dence. Holly  Bushhill,  Uampstead,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  her  hundredth  year.  She  has  resided 
in  the  same  locality  for  many  years,  and  enjoys 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  Her  facilities  are 
quite  vigorous,  and  she  still  pursues  her  literary 
gleaning.  Her  habits,  though  necessarily  re- 
tiring, arc  cheerful,  for  her  breokfast-table  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  morning  paper,  and 
she  speaks  of  the  friends  of  sixty  years  ago  with 
a  freshness  of  memory  that  is  trulv  surprising. 
But  her  social  position  has  been  the  brightest. 
To  the  poor  she  has  always  been  a  great  bene- 
Cictress.  She  has  ever  been  the  promoter  and 
patroness  of  rclipon  and  education,  and  when- 
ever the  hour  of  her  departure  shall  come,  the 
parish  will  deeply  feel  the  loss  it  has  sustained. 


NrMBBR  OP  Visitors  to  Pcblic  Ikstitu- 
TioxB. — The  following  table  of  the  number  of 
visitors  at  the  various  public  institutions  and 
gardens  shows  the  extent  to  which  each  proves 
attractive.  The  first  three  may  be  considered 
as  in  town,  and  the  remainder  as  out  of  town ; 
bot  in  December  last  the  Vernon  Gallery  was 


removed  from  Marlboroagh  House  to  South 
Kensington,  and  about  50,000  of  tlio  visitors  to 
that  gallery  in  1859  went  to  it  in  that  month 
after  its  removal.  The  Great  Exhibition  year 
is  given  to  show  its  aprecedented  nnmliers: 
British  Museum.  1851,  2,527,216;  1857,  621,- 
0.34;  1858,  519,565;  1859,  517,895.  National 
Gallerv.  1851,  1,005,705;  1857,640,850;  1858, 
553,76*6 ;  18.59,  789.401.  Vernon  Gallery,  1851, 
253,152;  1857,  250.770;  1858,  238,377;  1859, 
172,727.  Zoological  Gardens,  1851,  667,243; 
1857,339,217;  18.58,351,580;  1859,364.356. 
Kew  Gardens,  1851,  327,900;  1857,  361,798; 
1858,  405,376 ;  1859, 384.698.  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  1851.  350,848;  1857,  173,710;  1858, 
218.035;  1859,  208,264.  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment Museum,  1857,  284,953;  1858,  456,- 
288;  1859,475,365. 


The  Cheap  Press. — It  appears  from  a  state- 
ment recently  compiled,  that  more  than  half  the 
newspapers  published  in  London  are  those  of 
the  cheap  press,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
cheap  papers  established  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  tlie  bej;innin{^  of  the  present  year,  was 
within  three  of  five  hundred.  Of  those,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  are  papers  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  abolition  of  the 
stamp  duty  in  June,  1855;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  are  old  papers  formerly  published 
at  full  price,  but  now  become  cheap  pa|)ers, 
making  the  total  nnmber  four  hundred  and 
ninetjr-seven.  It  appears  also  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  journals,  which  have  not  come 
down  in  price  quite  to  a  level  with  the  new  ones, 
have  adopted  an  intermediate  price,  and  that 
many  of  the  old  provincial  journals,  that  still 
keep  up  the  higher  prices,  publish  two  editions 
—one  being  a  number  which  they  call  the  **  Peo- 
ple's Edition,"  and  issue  it  at  a  penny,  and  th 
other  their  old  full-priced  edition,  the  circulation 
of  which  has,  in  many  instances,  been  found  to 
full  far  short  of  that  of  the  cheap  edition.— ixm- 
don  Critic, 
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From  All  the  Year  Bound. 
AFTER  AN  OSTRICH. 
In  lion-hunts  and  in  tiger-hunts,  and  in 
boar-hunts,  there  are  joys  and  risks  of  which 
all  men  have  heard ;  but  of  the  ostrich-hunt 
the  world  that  is  not  used  to  running  after 
ostriches,  has  heard  very  little.  Little  more, 
indeed,  than  some  broken-down  story  about 
negroes  who,  being  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
the  birds,  are  mistaken  by  the  flock  for  ac- 
tual ostriches,  and  are  suffered  to  come  near 
enough  to  shoot  any  bird  they  may  pick  out 
with  their  arrows.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
fable  (which  is  only  a  fable),  that  the  ostrich 
when  pursued  will  hide  his  head  in  the  sand, 
'  and  believe  himself  invisible.  I  know  the 
ostrich  has  a  stupid  face,  but  he  is,  for  all 
that,  a  sharp  fellow,  who  knows  his  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  wary 
and  long-sighted,  one  of  the  last  creatures  to 

gut  his  own  head  in  a  hole.  I  have  hunted 
im  in  his  own  deserts  and  can  testify. 
Every  year  as  summer  sets  in,  horsemen 
arrive  at  the  oasis  of  Derej  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  north,  distant  about  six  days' 
journey.  They  come  after  the  ostrich,  and 
stay  only  during  the  summer ;  as  it  is  only 
Mrhen  the  heat  is  greatest  that  a  horseman 
can  have  any  chance  of  overtaking  the  swifl- 
footed  bird.  In  cold  weather  he  wiU  outstrip 
every  pursuer. 

An  Arab  friend  of  mine,  with  the  short 
name  of  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Omar  ben  es- 
Sheikh  Abderrahman  Burjoob  el-Ruibani, 
who  was  bound  for  the  hunting-ground,  per- 
suaded me  to  go  with  him  and  try  my  skill  at 
funning  down  an  ostrich.  My  friend  Sidi 
Etcetera  has  a  grand  air,  and  lost  no  dignity 
although  his  trip  to  Derej  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  I,  who  went  only  for  sport, 
was  looked  upon  with  much  respectful  won- 
der by  my  fellow-sportsmen. 

We  managed  to  reach  Derej  a  day  or  two 
before  the  hunt,  that  we  might  rest  and  pre- 
pare for  our  fatigues  to  come.  The  hunt  be- 
gan on  a  sultry  morning  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  hot  Gibli  wmd  or  simoom  had 
been  blowing  for  several  days,  and  the  ther- 
mometer had  only  fallen  to  ninety-eight  de- 
grees, or  blqod-heat,  lust  before  sunrise. 
We  were  to  have  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
a  Saharan  summer.  So  much  the  better. 
The  warm-coated  ostriches  shall  find  it  hot, 
and  so  shall  we.  The  dangers  of  this  chase 
do  not  arise  from  the  fierceness  of  the  animal 
pursued,  but  from  the  fierceness  of  the  sim 
that  may  strike  down  the  huntsman.  An 
Englishman  is  much  more  likely  to  come  off 
unscathed  from  an  encounter  with  a  lion, 
than  to  return  from  an  ostrich-hunt  without 
getting  sunstroke  or  brain  fever. 

Our  party  consisted  of  ten  horsemen,  and 
a  few  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  at  day- 
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break  to  explore  the  sand  for  footprint*  c^ 
ostriches,  and  track  them  to  their  feedings- 
ground.  We  were  fairly  mounted  upoa  Jwi- 
imals  not  so  fat  as  to  conceal  the  beaatdTal 
lines  of  their  ribs.  The  bones  of  tlieir 
haunches  seemed  ready  to  start  out  throu^i 
the  skin.  These  features,  however,  are  com- 
mon enough  in  Arab  thorough-breeds.  'We 
ourselves  were  as  light  weights  as  we  could 
be,  having  dispensed  with  four  out  of  five 
thick  pieces  of  felt  which  invariably  form  on 
Arab's  saddle-cloth,  and  thrown  off  every 
superfluous  article  of  clothing ;  only  taking 
care  to  have  our  heads  well  wrapped  up  as 
precaution  against  danger  from  tne  sun. 

We  started  about  two  hours  aft^^r  sunrise, 
and  followed  leisurely  on  the  trace  of  our 
scouts.  After  proceeding  thus  for  about  six 
miles,  we  came  upon  a  scout  who  said  th&t 
five  fiine  birds  were  a  little  way  off,  grazing 
in  a  wady.  Knowing  that  they  would  not 
stray  far,  we  dismounted  to  give  ease  for  a 
few  minutes  to  our  horses  and  ourselves,  and 
to  allow  our  time  to  run  still  further  Into  the 
**  kaila,"  or  midday  heat.  A  sultry,  fever- 
ish wind  blew  from  the  soutli,  and  the  sun's 
glow  was  returned  from  the  white  sand  under 
our  feet  with  almost  unlessened  strength. 
What  a  drving-groimd  was  here  for  washer- 
women !  Wet  clothes,  dry  in  three  minutes, 
might  be  taken  in  as  fast  as  they  were  taken 
out. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  made  of  very  porous 
clay,  absorbed  long  draughts  of  water,  and 
hung  little  gourd  bottles  of  water  to  their 
saddle-bows.  We  mounted  again  and  set 
off^  From  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  if  you 
could  call  by  that  name  a  height  of  about 
ten  yards  above  the  bottom  of  the  wady,  we 
saw  the  ostriches ;  I  suspect  they  had  some 
knowledge  of  us  before  we  were  visible. 
They  had  already  started  at  fiill  trot;  and 
seemed  to  skim  along  without  any  exertion, 
flapping  their  small  downy  wings  to  help 
them  onward,  and,  like  horses  in  full  career, 
kicking  up  stones  behind  them.  We  went 
after  them  at  a  canter :  had  we  tried  at  once 
to  catch  them  in  a  gallop,  our  horses  would 
soon  have  been  blown,  and  the  birds  would 
have  got  out  of  reach.  Our  plan  was  to  fol- 
low them  as  closely  as  mignt  be,  without 
frightening  them  into  their  quickest  pace, 
and  to  keep  them  in  view. 

The  bircfs  soon  parted :  two  going  together 
one  way,  and  tha  others  starting  each  in  a 
different  direction.  AVe  followeid  a  single 
ostrich,  a  fine  male ;  the  feathers  of  the  male 
being  more  valuable. 

Noon  pa§sed,  and  the  sun  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. We  had  been  folloi^'ing  our  ostrich 
for  more  than  four  hours  ;  but  not  in  a 
straight  line,  since  these  creatures  have  a 
whim  for  running  in  large  circles.    My  hands 
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and  face  began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  been 
skinned  and  salted.  The  excitement  and 
emulation  amongst  us  made  me,  however, 
foxget  every  thing  but  the  object  of  our  chase. 
One  by  one  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  dropped 
behind,  dead  beat.  Sidi  Etcetera,  two  of  the 
Arabs,  and  myself,  being  the  best  mounted, 
alone  kept  up  the  hunt.  Our  aim  was  to 
turn  the  ostrich,  and  so  drive  him  back  to 
our  companions.  The  two  Arabs  pricked 
their  steeds  into  a  f\ill  gallop,  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left,  and  tried,  by  making  a  cir- 
ctiit,  to  get  ahead  of  him.  Sidi  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  outdone  by  the  other  Arabs, 
80  he  made  a  dash  at  the  game  on  his  own  ac- 
count. His  horse  had  a  little  spirit  left,  and  a 
few  long  bounds  brought  him  alongside.  The 
bird  saw  that  he  was  outrun  and  outwitted. 
With  a  little  stick,  such  as  we  all  carried  for 
this  especial  purpose,  Sidi  tapped  him  on  the 
neck,  turned  nim,  and  drove  him  back  to  me 
like  a  tame  creature.  Our  two  companions 
now  rejoined  us,  crying  out,  "  Sahait !  sahait ! 
Allah  yatiek  es-saha! "  which  means,  "  AVell 
done !  well  done !  God  gives  you  strength! " 
— ^Arab  equivalent  for  "  Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
go  it  again,  old  boy !  " 

The  ostrich  was,  of  course,  a  Mussulman, 
and  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
strive  against  his  fate.  One  by  one  we  came 
up  with  our  beaten  companions;  and  we 
then  surrounded  our  bird,  caught  him,  and 
cut  his  throat,  with  the  pious  words,  "  Bism- 
Ulah  Akhbar "  (in  the  name  of  the  great 
God).  It  would  have  been  simpler  to  tap 
him  on  the  head  and  strangle  him,  for  then 
there  would  have  been  no  tear  of  damaging 
the  feathers  with  the  blood.  But  such  a 
death  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Moslem 
creed  concerning  holy  and  unholy  food ;  and 
of  an  animal  so  slaughtered,  the  flesh  qpuld 
not  have  been  eaten. 

Ladies,  I  trust,  are  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  trouble  taken  to  get  for  them 
there  court  plumes.  But  it  is  a  pity  that 
each  feather  which  costs  them  a  guinea 
scarcely  brings  a  shilling  to  the  Arab  sports- 
man. 

When  wo  had  skinned  our  bird  and  cut 
off  the  best  joints,  we  rode  leisurely  back  to 
Derej,  whicn  we  reached  a  little  after  sun- 
set, pretty  well  knocked  up.  Heartily  glad 
was  I,  after  a  good  supper  of  broiled  leg  of 
ostrich — which  is  a  meat,  not  choice  but 
welcome  to  the  hungry — to  lie  on  the  soft 
sand  and  take  a  nap  that  lasted  until  sun- 
Tise  the  next  morning. 

I  passed  the  following  day  with  my  fellow- 
sportsmen,  and  learned  much  about  the  hab* 
itsDf  the  ostrich,  and  the  various  ways  of 
taking  it.  Running  it  down  in  a  manner 
just  related  is  considered  the  best  way, 
though  the  most  tedious,  for  it  involves  least 
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chance  of  injuring  the  feathers.  The  com- 
monest plan,  however,  is  to  lay  snares  of 
rope  in  places  which  the  birds  frequent. 
Another  way  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth 
near  a  bush,  or  some  slight  cover,  in  a  val- 
ley to  which  the  ostriches  come  to  graze. 
One  of  the  hunters,  armed  with  his  long  gun, 
hides  in  the  hole,  and  his  companions  hav- 
ing strewed  brushwood  over  him,  efface  their 
footmarks  from  the  sand.  The  pitman  re- 
mains, with  only  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  visi- 
ble outside  his  hiding-place,  until  an  ostrich 
E asses :  when,  if  the  bird  be  near  enough, 
e  is  an  easy  prey. 

Ostriches  pair  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  female  begins  lajing  her 
eggs  about  the  last  of  April.  She  generally 
puts  a  score  or  two  dozen  in  her  nest,  which 
IS  but  a  shallow  basin  scraped  out  of  the 
sand.  She  arranges  the  eggs  in  a  triangle, 
with  the  point  in  front  of  her  when  she  is 
sitting.  Two  or  three  of  them  therefore,  do 
not  get  sufficiently  warmed  by  her  body,  and 
these  unhatched  eggs  she  breaks  to  provide 
food  for  the  young  birds  during  the  nrst  few 
days  after  they  have  left  their  shells.  The 
young  birds  hatched  in  six  weeks,  take  three 
years  to  attain  their  full  size ;  they  appear 
to  live  much  with  their  parents,  and  even 
make  their  nests  near  theirs.  Thus,  some- 
times there  will  be  found  the  nests  of  a  whole 
family  together,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother in  the  middle,  and  the  younger  gen- 
erations round  about.  Does  the  patriarch 
in  the  middle  receive  from  the  young  os- 
triches upon  the  outskirts  of  such  a  colony 
the  reverence  to  which  he  may  suppose  him- 
self entitled  ?  In  the  first  year  of  her  breed- 
ing, the  female  lays  smaller  eggs  than  after- 
wards; but  the  oirds  hatched  from  them 
grow  to  the  usual  size.  Cock  and  hen  sit 
on  the  eggs  alternately :  one  sitting  whilst 
the  other  goes  for  food ;  never,  in  the  Sahara, 
do  they  leave  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by 
the  sun. 

The  male  is  very  attentive  when  he  be- 
gins his  courtship,  and  follows  the  lady  about 
wherever  she  goes.  After  marriage,  how- 
ever, his  conduct  undergoes  a  change.  If, 
while  sitting,  he  smells  danger,  he  immedi- 
ately leaves  the  eggs,  fetches  his  wife,  and 
makes  her  take  his  place.  He  then  watches 
at  a  distance,  and  if  after  a  long  delay  he 
satisfies  himself  that  all  is  safe,  he  allows 
his  mate  to  return  to  her  meal,  and  resumes 
his  place  over  the  eggr.  The  Arabs,  when 
they  find  a  nest  near  any  convenient  bush  or 
other  shelter,  make  a  pit  as  before  described. 
The  birds,  on  their  approach,  take  flight. 
The  men  having  worked  as  fast  as  possible, 
leave  one  of  their  number  with  his  gun  in 
the  pit,  and  disappear.  When  the  birds 
come  again  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  if 
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they  think  matters  satisfactory,  the  hen  is 
sent  to  sit,  and  she  often  remains  sitting  for 
twelve  hours.  The  sportsman  does  not 
shoot  her,  as  his  aim  is  to  bring  down  the 
male.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  she  is  re- 
lieved in  her  duties  by  the  bird  he  wants. 
The  best  shot  among  the  Arabs  is  always 
chosen  for  pitman.  W  hen  he  kills  the  bird, 
he  receives  double  share  of  the  profits ;  when 
he  misses  the  bird,  he  must  pay  a  fine  and 
lose  his  office.  After  the  male  is  killed,  the 
female  will  frequently  come  back  to  look  for 
him,  and  to  visit  the  eggs,  when  she  also 
may  be  taken.  But  were  the  female  bird 
shot  first,  the  male  wotdd  never  trouble  him- 
self any  more  about  the  eggs,  but  would  go 
from  the  spot,  probably  forever. 

Ostriches  are  not  particular  in  the  selec- 
tions of  their  food.  They  live  generally  on 
grass,  seeds,  and  even  insects ;  but  they 
have,  when  domesticated,  a  great  partiality 
for  halfpence,  steel  pens,  nails,  keys,  spoons, 
snuff'-boxes,  and  so  forth.  Whether  they 
can  digest  these  titbits,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  heard  many  tales  of  ostriches  being 
found  with  such  things  half-digested  in  their 
stomachs.  Certainly  they  swallow  them  with 
great  avidity,  and  must  find  it  in  some  way 
to  their  advantage  so  to  do.    They  are  a  sort 
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of  bird  easily  tamed,  and  when  once  used  to 
the  society  of  men,  are  very  sociable,  waz^ 
dering  about  the  neighborhood  of  their  own- 
er's house,  and  paymg  visits  wherevw  they 
find  an  open  door.  When  annoyed,  thejr 
are  dangerous ;  for,  besides  biting,  they  wiu 
knock  a  man  down  with  a  flap  or  the  wing, 
or  a  stroke  of  the  foot.  They  are  general^ 
sedate  silent  birds,  and  if  not  frightened, 
walk  about  slowly  and  solemnly.  Their  cry 
is  a  short  roar,  but  with  this  they  seldom  fa- 
vor human  ears,  though  when  out  of  temper 
they  will  sometimes  utter  a  low,  hissing  noise. 
The  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  ostrich  la 
bare.  Then  come  very  delicate  black  feath- 
ers, which,  increasing  in  size  towards  the 
tail,  cover  the  whole  body.  In  the  wings 
and  tail,  are  the  beautiful  white  feathers  so 
much  admired  upon  the  heads  of  ladies. 
The  female  has  not  such  fine  white  feathers 
as  the  male,  and  even  her  black  feathers 
want  his  raven  hue.  Indeed,  the  greater 
part  are  rather  greyish  brown  than  black. 
The  skin  of  the  female  (Rabda,  it  is  called 
by  the  Arabs)  does  not  fetch  nearly  so  high 
a  price  as  that  of  the  male  (Dhaleem.)  Oae 
of  the  best  skins  in  its  nuptial  plumage,  will 
sometimes  bring  the  Arabs  seven  or  eight 
pounds.    But  this  is  an  unusually  high  price. 


Dutch  ScHOOL-KELics.-^Some  days  ago  we 
had  in  Amsterdam  an  exhibition  of  objects  either 
belonging  or  having  belonged  to  school-manage- 
ment and  school  discipline.  Among  the  objects, 
dating  from  a  former  r^ime,  were  a  ferula  and 
the  semblance  of  a  bird.  The  mode  of  application 
was  this :  the  bird  was  thrown  to  the  offender, 
who  had. to  take  it  back  to  the  schoolmaster  in 
order  to  receive  his  destined  share  of  slaps  on 
tlie  palm  of  the  hand.  There  besides  were  an 
iron  comb,  to  unravel  stubborn  and  uncultivated 
hairs,  a  fooVs  cap  with  bdls  and  asses'  ears,  a 
toooden  block  for  penitence,  a  painted  piece  of  board, 
on  which  an  ass'  head,  to  oang  over  the  chest, 
etc. — Notes  and  Queries. 


A  Breakino-up  IN  Groningerland  (Neth- 
erlands).— When  in  olden  times,  that  is  to  say 
till  the  end  of  the  former  century,  the  Groningcn 
school  children  obtained  a  holiday,  before  their 
leaving  the  school  they  had  to  jump  through  a 
hoop,  which  position  the  master  always  turned 
to  account,  to  slap  their  weariest  part.  Some- 
times, too,  the  schoolmaster  posted  himself  within 
the  entrance  door,  and  the  children  had  to  wig- 
gle through  between  his  legs,  It  was  also  the 
custom  to  give  a  kick-in  (iuslag)  as  well  as  a 


hick-out  {uitslag),  but  then,  of  course,  the  master 
changed  his  position,  and  the  pupils  were  dubbed 
in.    In  commemoration  of  this  custom,  the  word 
uitslag  in   Groningerland    is   always  iMed  for 
brcaking-up,  and  in  glad  expectancy  of  the  happy 
moment  the  children  sing : — 
**  Uitslag,  inslag, 
Heele  wake  spealdag ! " 
«     ["  Kick  us  out,  kick  us  in, 

Weeks  of  holidays  begin !  "J 

— NoteM  and  Qfterie*, 


Gariraldi. — Whether  the  Liberator  clain>s 
kin  with  them  I  do  not  know :  but  there  is  a  fam* 
ily  which  derive  their  descent  from  Garibald,  the 
father  of  Theodolinda,  Queen  of  Lombardy.c/rra 
A.D.  690  (see  Luitbrand,  Warnefrid,  and  the 
other  Longobardic  writers,  or  more  convenient- 
ly, Gibbon,  cap.  46.).  Gara  is  the  old  Italian 
for  strife,  debate ;  the  phrase  €mdar  a  wra,  '*  to 
go  to  war,"  is  however  still  often  used.  Bafdi 
is  not  an  uncommon  termination  to  an  Italian 
name :  the  Frescdbaldi  is  an  eminent  instance. 
As  an  adjective  it  is  now  obsolete,  but  haldansa^ 
its  derivative,  which  signifies  prowess,  dashing 
courage,  etc.,  is  commonly  used,  especially  in 
poetry.— iVbtes  and  Queries, 
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THE  FRINGE  OF  WALES  AND  THE  FALLS   surface,  and  flowing  quickly  on,  though  still 
OF  NIAGARA.  |  go  smooth,  so  treacherously  quiet  in  its  might 


The  following  splendid  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  Prince's  visit  to 
them,  by  the  Txmes^  special  corespondent, 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration :  Every  one  expects  so  much  from 
these  cataracts,  and  is  so  eager  to  see  them, 
that,  fired  with  the  notion  of  a  second  del- 
uge, they  strain  their  eyes  in  all  directions 
as  they  advance  and  catch  stray  glimpses  of 
the  Falls  here  and  there,  now  hidden  by 
trees,  now  lost  in  spray,  till,  when  they  do 
really  stand  before  them,  they  are  apt  at 


1,  if  ] 


last  to  experience  a  feeling  which,  if  not 
disappointment,  is  at  least  one  of  less  sur- 
prise. Let  the  visitor  fortify  himself  against 
indulging  in  these  hurried  glances,  u  any 
thing  can  possibly  lessen  one's  appreciation, 
or  rather  awe,  of  these  tremendous  cataracts, 
it  is  this.  If  he  comes  to  the  Canadian 
side,  as  most  visitors  do,  he  must  pass  oyer 
the  beautiful  suspension-bridjge  which,  like 
a  web  of  iron,  tnin  and  delicate  as  a  net, 
spans  a  tremendous  ravine  between  the 
clifls,  which  hem  in  the  rapids  some  two 
miles  below  the  Falls.  Let  him  from  this 
look  doten  the  stream.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  occupy  attention  as  the  mass  of 
deep-blue  water  rushes  madly  through  the 
gorge  far  down  below  him,  checked  here 
and  there  for  a  moment  by  a  sunken  rock, 
over  which  they  storm  and  rave  and  seem 
to  turn  upon  their  hidden  enemies  in  a  circle 
of  dreadtul  whirlpools,  the  rinj^  cf  angry 
froth  in  which  shows  the  vortex  where  beams, 
and  trees,  and  logs  of  timber  arc  dragged 
beneath  and  hurried  down  for  miles  and 
miles  till  they  emerge  at  last  in  the  quiet, 
solemn-looking  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Who  that  has  ever  gazed  down  here  from 
this  bridge  can  wonder  at  the  belief  of  the 
Indians  that  an  evil  spirit  resided  beneath 
these  dreadful  waters  r  for  ever  and  anon 
out  of  its  least  angry  spots  a  huge  green 
wave  will  suddenly  upheave  and  seems  to 
choke  and  struggle  with  the  rest  ^or  an 
instant  it  spreads  dark  and  terrible  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  as  though  it  strove  for  room ; 
then  tumbling  headlong  forward  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  is  carried  off  with  a  rush  Uke  the 
sweep  of  destiny.  To  watch  these  rapids 
as,  stayed  for  a  moment  by  rocks  too  solid 
even  for  their  dash,  they  go  pouring  down 
wave  on  wave  will  occupy  the  traveller  suffi- 
cientiy  indeed  till  his  carriage  crosses  the 
bridge.  Then  let  him  by  a  winding  road  drive 
far  above  the  Falls  on  the  American  side, 
and  above  where  the  swiftest  and  most  awful 
of  all  rapids,  those  which  are  pouring  tow- 
ards the  cataract,  begin  to  show  their  force. 
Before  him  he  will  see  a  noble  river,  more 
than  three  times  the  width  of  the  Thames  at 


that  one  might  almost  think  of  swimming 
in  it  but  that  the  branches  of  trees  and  little 
bits  of  timber  which  hurry  down  so  fast  give 
such  a  warning  of  the  power  beneath  the 
water  as  even  a  fish  would  not  care  to  disre- 
gard. A  mile  or  so  lower  dowTi,  and  the 
river  begins  to  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  • 
hurries  swiftly  on,  keeping  the  roots  and 
plants  that  fringe  its  edge  flickering  and 
waving  tremulously  out,  or  pouring  against 
the  pomts  of  rocks  and  islands  with  a  force 
that  makes  it  recoil  back  in  a  feather  of 
spray,  as  from  the  bows  of  a  steamboat,  till 
you  can  almost  fancy  that  the  very  islands 
have  got  adrift  and  are  struggling  fiercely 
up  against  the  stream.  By  and  by  foam  ap- 
pears on  the  water,  then  whirlpools,  which 
spin  till  your  head  reels  to  look  at  them, 
tnen  more  foam,  then  Hues  of  deep  sunken 
gullies,  where  the  blue  water  drops  heavily 
down  and  seems  to  choke  and  rave  till  it  be- 
comes a  broad,  frothy  white,  freeing  its 
waves  at  last  in  sullen  heaves  and  throes, 
and  rushing  on  again,  torn,  jagged,  and 
roaring  wilder  and  more  dangerous  than 
ever.  As  you  gaze  upon  the  rush  you  feel 
a  horrid  yearning  in  your  heart  to  plunge  in 
and  join  the  mad  whirl  and  see  the  mystery 
out.  Yet  even  with  this  thought  at  its 
strongest  you  shrink  instinctively  from  the 
drca(lful  brink,  where  the  very  waters  seem 
hurrj-ing  to  destruction.  Faster  and  faster 
and  wilder  and  wilder  it  pours  with  every 
minute  throbbing  over  tlie  rocks  and  stones 
in  mounds  of  spiay,  Hke  loosely  driven 
snow,  bent  into  crooked  channels  in  the 
stones,  but  always  rushing  on  as  if  the  river 
was  mad.  Trees  tumbled  over  and  over 
trees,  their  wet  branches  out  of  water  as  if 
they  strive  for  help  against  their  enemy,  and 
cling  for  one  brief  instant  to  the  banks  to 
be  whirled  down  the  next  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  You  are  nearing  the  cataracts,  and 
soon  a  dreadful  line  of  foaming  breakers  ' 
begin  to  show  white  in  their  restless  anger, 
and  looking  from  their  massive,  deep,  slow 
plunges  like  a  sea  of  half-thawed  snow  as 
they  rave  and  hiss  and  cast  their  flakes  high 
into  the  air.  Every  minute  the  race  in- 
creases till  the  bubble  and  rush  from  the 
seething  waters  fill  your  car  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  that  great  scene  below  where  their 
majesty  of  terrors  culminates.  Yet  there 
seem  no  rocks  among  these  breakers,  and 
you  notice  with  surprise  that  all  their  heav- 
ing struggles  are  back  against  the  stream, 
as  if  the  very  waves  themselves  were  con- 
scious of  the  tremendous  abyss  into  which 
they  were  being  hurried,  and  strove  against 
their  fate.  But  all  in  vain  does  the  surge 
rise  ;  each  second  adds  perceptibly  to  their 
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where  the  great  rapids  commence  and  where 
the  waves  "  headlong  plunge  and  writhe  in 
agony  " — a  perfect  hell  of  waters — the  Cha- 
rj'bdis  of  the  western  world.  None  can  stand 
on  the  fraU  path  which  spans  the  Rapid  here 
without  a  feeling  of  almost  alarm  as  he  looks 
beneath  and  sees  those  surges,  terribly  beau- 
tiful, within  fifty  yards  of  their  great  leap, 
smashing  over  every  thing  with  a  force  that 
makes  the  very  banks  quiver  with  the  vibra- 
tion, plunging  and  whirling  down  from  rock 
to  rock  with  a  headlong  delirious  fury  that 
is  at  once  dreadful  and  sublime.  One  minute 
and  they  overwhelm  the  rocks  in  a  crowd  of 
waves,  then  receding  with  a  great  con\'ulsive 
leap,  leave  the  granite  bare,  smooth,  and 
polished  for  a  single  instant,  till  drowned 
and  hidden  by  another  surge  which  comes 
thundering  and  rushing  on,  bounds  from 
stone  to  stone,  "  crashing  on  cliffs,  which 
downward  worn  and  rent  with  its  fierce  foot- 
steps, yield  in  chasms  a  dreadful  vent."  It 
is  here  that  the  resistless  might  of  the  great 
Falls  can  be  best  appreciated  as  you  note 
the  tumbling  waters  gathering  strength  for 
that  great  avalanche  of  waves,  where,  racing 
and  struggling  over  the  clifi",  thev  fall  at  last, 
and  a  mighty  river  is  dashed  into  bells  of 
foam.  Let  the  visitor  just  turn  aside  from 
the  route  we  have  attempted  to  describe  to 
look  at  the  American  Falls.     Elsewhere, 

Eerhaps,  they  would  be  grand  and  beautiful ; 
ere,  close  to  the  great  Horseshoe  Cataract, 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  Goat  Island,  they 
seem  almost  nothing — a  mere  picturesque 
accident  of  the  situation.  The  traveller 
should  pass  at  once  across  Goat  Island,  and 
at  its  further  extremity  is  a  frail  wooden 
bridge,  which,  stretching  from  rock  to  rock 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  great  Fall,  leads  to 
Terrassin  Tower.  And  here  mv  humble 
duty  as  guide  ends,  for, — "  Lo  f  where  it 
comes,  like  an  eternity,  as  if  to  sweep  down 
all  things  in  its  track,'charming  the  eye  with 
dread  " — Niagara.  The  idol  of  all  the  wor- 
shippers of  nature— the  goal  and  object  of 
Western  travel — the  cataract  of  all  the  cat- 
aracts in  the  world  is  before  you,  and  you 
pause  with  devotional  sadness  as  "  deep  call- 
eth  unto  deep  "  with  thundering  roar,  and 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  green  waters  pour- 
ing down  in  sullen  majesty  is  lost  forever  in 
the  clouds  of  spray  wliich  rise  so  dense  be- 
neath them.  Here  words  are  powerless, 
guides  are  useless,  and  he  who  wishes  to  see 
and  feel  Niagara  must  watch  it  for  himself. 
He  must  study  it,  he  must  live  near  it,  he 
must  hear  its  solemn  roar,  and  fill  his  mind 
with  its  every  hue  and  aspect.  He  must 
rise  at  dawn  and  see  the  sun  break  through 
the  pine  woods,  till  its  rays  fall  on  the  cata- 
ract, and  wake  its  colors  into  life  and  play, 
lighting  it  up  in  the  distance  like  a  gigantic 
glacier.    He  must,  watch  it  hour  by  hour  as 
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the  deep  green  mass  always  keeps  nearing 
the  edge,  and  no  longer  struggling  now  in 
waves  yields  to  its  fate,  and  flowing  smoothlr 
as  oil  nearer  and  nearer,  comes  slowly  ax^ 
solemnly  over  the  cliff  like  a  green  curtaiix. 
and  with  one  stately,  massive  plunge  poaxH 
down  and  down,  till  the  eye  loses  its  rusvh, 
and  the  bright  emerald  hifl  of  water  shades 
into  dazzling  white,  as  broken  at  last  in  itB 
long  fall  it  parts  into  spray  and  disappears 
in  the  mist.     He  must  watch  its  feathery 
edges  darting  over  like  cascades  of  8now 
upon  the  rocks  beneath,  rushing  into   the 
great  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  cataracts,  where 
the  waters  hiss  and  seeth  in  foam,  yet  lie  all 
motionless  now,  as  if  stunned  and  crushed 
by  their  deep  overthrow.    Niagara  has  flowed 
from  all  time  as  it  thunders  now,  yet  evea 
those  who  have  lived  here  longest  see  in  its 
mighty  rush    fresh    beauties    every   boor, 
though  its  eternity  of  waters  never  alter  in 
their  bulk  for  summer  sun  or  melting  of  the 
great  Canadian  snows.     Sometimes  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  will  rise,  and,  clearing  up  the 
mist  in  broken  masses  like  a  torn  doud, 
show  the  base  of  the  Falls,  a  Phlegethon 
of  waters,  where  they  seem  to  writhe,  and 
hiss,  and  boil  in  endless  torture.    To  see 
this  is  grand ;  but  to  watch  them  in  the 
evening  and  the  nieht  &om  the  Canadian 
side  is  the  finest  and  most  solemn  scene  of 
aU. 

Aa  the  sun  goes  behind  the  hills,  the  mist 
rises  higlier  and  higher,  in  a  gauzelike  cloud, 
which  spreads  from  shore  to  shore,  wrapping 
Goat  Island  in  its  shady  tinge,  and  maxing 
its  very  rocks  and  pine  woods  look  watery 
and  unsubstantial  as  a  vision.  Wben  the 
silence  of  night  settles  down  at  last  upon 
the  scene,  the  roar  of  the  cataract  seems 
louder  and  more  grand,  and  through  the 
darkness  its  great  outline  of  foam  and  mist 
can  be  dimly  seen,  vague,  terrible,  and  ill- 
defined  as  is  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  yet 
making  its  impression  of  eternal  force  and 
grandeur  not  less  distinct  upon  the  memory, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  As  often  happens  to 
those  who  watch  these  cataracts  on  a  sum- 
mer's night  you  may  see  the  lightning  pla}ing 
down  among  the  angry  waters,  and  tnen  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  lurid 
grandeur.  There  are  three  notable  ways  of 
seeing  the  Falls  which  are  always  shown  to 
such  visitors  as  have  the  courage  to  attempt 
them.  The  first  is  under  the  hollow  cliff  on 
the  Canadian  side,  where  a  winding  staircase 
in  a  wooden  tower,  leaning  against  the  face 
of  the  rock,  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  From  this  point,  out  of  reach  of  the 
fall  of  waters,  though  dreadfully  accessible 
to  their  sprav,  a  scrambling  narrow  ridge  of 
loose  stone  leads  down.  Clad  in  a  water- 
proof suit  like  the  dress  of  a  diver,  you  ven- 
ture out  upon  this  path    Tou  need  all  yotir 
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coolness  and  vigilance  here,  as  the  clouds  of 
water  keep  eddyine  out  from  the  cataract  on 
your  left  almost  dense  enough  to  drown  a 
man,  and  quite  thick  enough  to  hlind  him. 
One  false  step  and  all  the  world  could  not 
prolong  your  life  a  single  instant.  As  you 
advance  upon  the  path  and  dimly  see  the 
little  stony  track  before  you  the  stoutest 
heart  beats  quicker.  High  over  head  a  cave- 
like mass  of  black  granite  projects  in  a  rough 
arch  for  more  than  fifty  feet,  and  beneath 
this  a  vista  opens  up  which  might  pass  for 
the  entrance  to  the  pit  of  Acheron.  Yet  a 
little  further  and  the  spray  meets  you  in  a 
suffocating  mass  till,  half-downed  with  the 
water  and  stunned  with  the  roar,  you  gasp 
for  breath  as  the  cold  strikes  a  chill  through 
your  frame  and  drives  you  to  seek  a  mo- 
ment's shelter  with  your  face  close  pressed 
against  the  wet  rocks  ere  you  dare  it  further, 
A  minute  or  two  for  breath  and  you  press  on 
again,  shielding  your  eyes  from  the  water  and 
looking  down  cautiously  upon  the  smooth, 
slippy  path,  now  and  then  turning  sharp 
round  to  avoid  the  whirlwinds  of  spray  which 
dash  and  eddy  up  in  fierce  clouds  as  though 
they  meant  to  tear  you  from  the  cliff.  At 
the  end  of  the  path  you  pause,  and  during 
the  brief  intervals  between  the  drowning 
showers  you  try  to  survey  the  scene.  You 
are  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  under  the  edge 
of  the  p^reat  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  in  the  thick 
and  misty  twilight  can  see  the  huge  curtain 
of  water  falling  from  the  cliff  two  hundred 
feet  above  you  like  a  sheet  of  rough  ground 
glass,  and  shooting  into  streams  and  col- 
umns, as  it  falls  lower  and  lower  down  on  to 
the  pointed  rocks  before  you,  which  steam 
and  seeth  and  send  the  great  mass  hissing 
off  as  though  they  were  red  hot.  It  is  a 
tremendous  and  an  awful  sight,  neither  beau- 
tiful nor  picturesque,  but  without  its  equal 
in  the  wide  world  for  grand  and  solemn  maj- 
esty and  power.  Yet,  truly  speaking,  its 
terrors  sink  away  to  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  view  disclosed  as  you  turn  and  look 
straight  ahead  beneath  the  FaUs.  Some 
yards  before  you,  though  only  dimly  seen, 
stands  a  tall,  solitary  strip  of  rock — this, 
sharp,  and  even  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
round  the  base  of  which  no  human  foot  has 
ever  trodden.  Let  those  who  visit  Niagara 
and  dare  this  utmost  passage,  press  close  to 
its  edge,  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  look  be- 
yond. Now  and  then  with  a  hoarse  roar, 
heard  even  above  the  din  of  waters,  the 
clouds  of  spray  are  hurled  upwards  like  a 
steam  explosion,  and  you  can  see  dimly  into 
the  green  darkness  beyond,  almost  beneath, 
where  the  great  Fall  comes  over  like  a  del- 
uge, and  where  for  one  brief  instant  as  the 
misty  curtain  lifts  you  half  descry  where 
something  like  a  cavern  yawns,  blacker  and 
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gloomier  than  all.  It  is  only  for  an  instant 
that  such  glimpses  may  be  had,  and  one 
may  wait  a  chance  for  hours  ere  it  will  please 
Niagara  to  afford  even  such  a  scanty  gaze 
into  the  mysteries  which  these  dreadful  wa- 
ters have  hidden  from  all  eternity.  .  .  . 

On  his  first  view  of  the  Falls  he  saw  them 
as  no  man  had  ever  seen  them  before,  and  as 
they  will  probably  never  be  seen  again — he 
saw  the  Falls  of  Niagara  illuminated.  At 
the  first  idea  it  seems  about  as  feasible  to 
light  up  the  Atlantic  as  these  great  outpour- 
ings of  Lake  Erie,  and  Mr.  BlackweU,  when 
he  started  the  idea,  was  looked  on  as  well 
meaninff  and  all  that,  but  chimerical,  to  use 
the  mildest  term.  Mr.  Blackwell,  however, 
persevered,  and  had  some  two  hundred  Ben- 
gal lights  made  of  the  largest  size  which  it 
was  possible  to  manufacture.  About  twenty 
of  these  were  placed  in  a  row  under  the  cliffs, 
beneath  Clifton  House,  and  facing  the  Amer- 
ican Fall ;  twenty  more  were  placed  under 
Table  Rock,  and  twenty  more  behind  the 
sheet  of  water  itself,  the  entrance  to  which 
from  the  Canadian  side  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. At  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  were 
all  lit,  and  their  effect  was  something  grand, 
magical,  and  brilliant  beyond  all  power  of 
words  to  portray.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
mass  of  water,  glowing  as  if  incandescent 
in  the  intense  light,  seemed  turned  to  molten 
silver.  From  behind  the  Fall  the  light 
shone  with  such  vivid  brilliancy  that  the 
waters  immediately  before  it  looked  like  a 
sheet  of  crystal  glass,  a  cascade  of  diamonds, 
every  head  and  stream  in  which  leapt  and 
sparkled  and  spread  the  ^lare  over  the  whole 
scene,  like  a  river  of  lighted  phosphorus. 
The  boiling  rapids  underneath  dimly  re- 
flected back  the  vivid  gleam  as  from  a  mir- 
ror, lighting  up  the  trees  and  rocks  and  all, 
the  wud  torn  chasm  through  which  the  rap- 
ids pour,  and  showing  out  the  old  gray  ruins 
of  Table  Rock  like  a  huge  dilapidated  tower. 
The  smoke,  too,  rose  in  thick,  dense  masses, 
spreading  upwards  over  the  cataracts  in  a 
luminous  cloud  that  it  seemed  as  if  Niagara 
was  in  a  blaze  from  base  to  summit.  But 
all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  seemed  as  noth- 
ing to  the  effect  produced  when  the  lights 
were  changed  from  white  to  red.  Niagara 
seemed  turned  to  blood  in  color,  but  so 
bright,  so  lurid  in  its  deep  effulgence  that  a 
river  of  seething,  roaring,  hellish  fire  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  place  in  an  instant  of  these 
cold,  stem,  eternal  Falls.  None  could  look 
upon  this  scene,  the  huge,  fiery,  blood-red 
mass,  dark-looking  and  clotted  in  the  centre, 
without  a  feeling  of  awo.  You  could  not 
speak,  so  sublime  were  its  terrors,  nor  move 
your  gaze  from  the  blazing  caldron  under- 
neath the  Falls,  where  the  river  seemed  in 
its  frothy  red  foam  like  boiling  blood. 
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Italy's  position. 


From  The  Economist,  6  Oct. 
ITALY'S  POSITION, 
Last  week  the  aspect  of  affairs  Id  Italy 
was  complicated,  menacing,  and  somewhat 
gloomy ;  this  week  the  horizon  is  much 
brighter.  Every  one  has  spoken ;  and  if  all 
have  not  spoken  wisely,  all  at  least  have 
spoken  with  tolerable  clearness.  The  "  sit- 
uation ''  is  much  more  intelligible  than  it 
was.  The  king  of  Sardinia  nas  declared 
that  to  attack  Venetia  would  be  the  very 
height  of  madness,  and  to  attack  Rome 
would  be  the  very  blackness  of  ingratitude ; 
since  the  first  would  probably  kiniue  a  Euro- 
pean war,  and  the  second  would  involve  hos- 
tile collision  with  France,  the  ostensible 
benefactor  of  Piedmont,  and  the  virtual,  if 
not  altogether  the  intentional,  liberator  of 
Italy.  The  emperor  has,  it  is  true,  sent  ad- 
ditional troops  to  Rome,  and  has  extended 
his  military  posts  to  some  little  distance 
from  the  city  ,*  but  he  has  declared  this  ex- 
tension to  be  purely  strategic ;  and,  wbile 
announcing  his  determination  to  defend  the 
pope  in  his  despairing  grasp  on  the  "  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,''  he  has  pretty  plainlv 
intimated  that  he  understands  this  '*  Patn- 
mony  "  to  consist  of  Home,  Civita  Veccbia, 
and  Viterbo — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Eternal 
City,  its  only  available  seaport,  and  a  small 
strip  of  territory  lying  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  not  much  above  fifty  miles  in 
any  direction,  with  a  barren  soil  and  a  spirit- 
less and  scanty  population.  The  pope  has 
issued  an  **  Allocution,"  almost  pitiable  in 
its  impotence  and  anger ;  expressing  his  in- 
dignation at  Sardinia  and  his  distrust  of 
France,  and  calling  on  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  intervene  for  the  sake  of  uphold- 
ing, not  his  spiritual  supremacy,  wnich  is 
no  way  threatened,  but  his  position  as  a  tem- 
poral ruler,  which  he  has  so  criminally  and 
so  pertinaciously  abused.  Garibcddi,  too,  has 
spolvcn  out  both  in  word  and  deed: — ^in  a 
proclamation  to  his  troops  he  renews  the  as- 
surance of  his  unflinching  loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  announces  the  probable  advance 
of  the  Sardinian  army  across  the  frontier, 
and  promises  that  they  shall  be  received  by 
himself  and  bis  followers  with  open  arms. 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  by  yesterday's 
telegraph  that  ho  has  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory over  the  Neapolitan  forces — a  statement, 
however,  which  as  yet  needs  confirmation ; 
while  the  facts,  almost  as  important,  are  un- 
doubted, that  the  Mazzinian  Saffi  has  re- 
signed or  refused  the  Pro-Dictatorship  of 
Sicily,  and  that  the  semi-Mazzinian  Bertani 
has  also  resigned,  and  that  their  places  are 
to  be  filled  by  more  moderate  politicians  and 
more  capable  administrators.  Finally,  Maz- 
zini  and  his  friends  have  issued  a  manifesto, 
explaining  that,  though  hostile  to  immediaU 


annexation,  as  probably  involving  and  a|»- 
parently  sanctioning  and  acquiescing  in  aa 
incomplete  kingdom  of  Italy, — ^incomplete, 
because  including  neither  the  city  of  Kome 
nor  the  state  of  Venice, — they  are  yet  quite 
prepared  to  surrender  any  republican  predi> 
lections  they  may  entertain,  if  only  thejr  can 
obtain  a  umted  and  independent  nation,  un- 
der whatever  form  of  government  and  undfir 
whatever  head. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  but 
feel  sanguine  of  the  result.  Continued  firm- 
ness and  resolution  on  the  part  of  our  gor- 
emment,  and  returning  good  sense  on  Garw 
ibaldi's  part,  will,  we  believe,  sufiice  to  see 
Italy  safely  through  the  crisis,  and  land  her 
in  a  position  of  security  and  comparative 
repose.  We  are  especially  anxious,  we  con- 
fess, that  Garibaldi  should  complete  his  own 
work,  and  should  do  no  work  but  his  own. 
There  are  things  which  he  can  do  better  than 
Cavour,  and  things  which  Cavour  can  do 
better  than  he.  Or  rather,  there  are  things 
which  each  ccm  do,  and  which  the  other  can- 
not do  at  all.  Garibaldi  is  a  conqueror — not 
an  administrator.  He  is  an  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic liberating  hero,  admirably  calculated 
to  arouse  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  a 
trampled  people,  and  lead  them  on  to  sudden 
and  incredible  victories,  which  are  moral 
rather  than  military  ones ;  but  he  has  little 
insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  and  no  . 
experience  in  the  art  of  govemmcnL  He  is 
a  consummate  guerilla  chief,  not  a  practised 
or  sagacious  statesman.  He  is  the  very 
model  of  an  emancipating  invader ;  but  Ca* 
vour's  is  the  genius  of  compromise  and  con- 
solidation. There  is  a  time  for  the  one,  and 
a  time  for  the  other.  Hitherto,  and  for  a 
few  steps  further — as  far  as  the  Garigliano 
and  Terracina — Garibaldi  has  been  in  his  ap» 
propriate  vocation,  and  has  been  quite  right 
to  decline  all  interfei-ence : — if  he  goes  be- 
yond these  limits,  and  takes  measures  which 
would  bring  him  into  collision  with  either 
French  or  Austrian  troops,  he  will  be  obvi- 
ously and  deplorably  in  tne  wrong.  For,  as 
we  have  said,  and  as  he  himself  ought  to  be 
well  aware,  his  victories  hitherto  have  been 
far  more  moral  than  military ;  he  has  con- 
quered because  he  has  been  received  by  a 
delighted  people,  and  opposed  only  by  heart- 
less, demoralized,  or  friendly  troops ;  hit 
progress  has  been  less  a  contested  campaign 
than  a  triumphal  march ;  his  miscellaneous 
and  half-disciplined  levies  have  never  yet 
come  face  to  face  with  resolute,  well-ap- 
pointed, well-led  forces ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  tremble  for  the  probable  issue  of  such 
an  encounter. 

Let  us,  however,  do  full  justice  to  this  ad- 
mirable auu  pure-hearted  patriot  He  has 
done  what  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  bavo 
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done,  and  would  not,  and  indeed  ought  not, 
to  hayc  attempted.    When  Oaribiudi  first 
went  to  Sicily,  nearly  eyeir  one  condemned 
his  enterprise,  and  oeemed  it  hopeless  and 
wild.     Ue  has  proved  that  he  understood 
the  state  of  affairs  better,  and  calculated 
chances  more  surely  than  his  critics.    To 
him,  to  his  resolution,  to  his  determination 
in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  discouragements, 
as  to  all  exhortations  to  compromise,  imper- 
fect workmanship,  or  premature  annexation, 
Victor  Emmanuel  owes  the  crown  of  South- 
em  Italy.    It  is  to  him,  and  to  him  only, 
that  the  liberation  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Umbria, 
Perugia,  and  the  Marches,  is  due.    If  he 
hod  not  gone  to  Sicily,  the  miserable  insur- 
gents woidd  have  been  mowed  down,  and 
the   incipient   emancipation   quenched    in 
blood.    If  he  had  listened  to  the  ^wers  who 
dissuaded  and  almost  forbade  him  to  cross 
the  Straits,  the  mainland  of  Naples  would 
still  have  groaned  beneath  the  stupid  brutal- 
ity of  the  Bourbons.    If  he  had  not  overrun 
and  taken  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory as  he  did,  those  insurrections  in  the 
Roman  States,— which  made  it  a  clear  duty, 
if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  Sardin- 
ians to  intervene  and  prevent  wholesale  mas- 
sacres like  those  of  Perugia  from  desolating 
and  disgracing  nearly  every  town, — would 
oot  have  broken  out ;  not,  at  least,  at  pres- 
.ent.    To  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  which 
may  now  be  considered  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire peninsula,  except  Venetia  and  the  coun- 
tr)'  immediately  round  Rome,  Garibaldi  has 
contributed  far  the  largest  share.    Louis 
Napoleon  gave  Lombardy;  Tuscany,  Ro- 
magna,  and   the  Duchies  annexed  them- 
selves ;  Garibaldi  has  added  actually  or  vir- 
tually Naples,  Sicily,  and  half  the  States  of 
the  Churcn,«-comprising  a  population  of  not 
less,  certainly,  than  twelve  nmlion  souls. 

We  have  said  that  though  we  would  on  no 
account  imperil  the  freedom  of  Southern 
Italy  for  such  a  consideration,  we  yet  ear- 
ncsUy  desire  that  Garibaldi  should  comnlete 
bis  work  of  defeating  and  expelling  the  Jung 
of  Naples  in  time  to  spare  the  Sardinian 
forces  from  the  necessity  of  entering  that 
territory.  Hitherto  the  liberation  and  con- 
stitution of  the  new  Italian  state  have  been 
effected  without  violating  any  of  the  rightful 
provisions  of  the  public  law  of  £urope^~any 
provisions  which  wise  or  good  men,  who  are 
not  mere  pedants,  would  desire  to  see  re- 
spected. Lombardy  was  the  prize  of  a  reg- 
ularly declared  and  lawfully  conducted  war 
between  three  of  the  established  powers  of 
Europe — a  war  which,  if  not  wholly  irre- 
proacnablc  in  its  origin,  was  at  least  less  un- 
just and  less  avoidable  than  wars  generally 
are.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  by  the 
flight  and  virtual  abdication  of  their  princes, 
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were  left  free  to  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  chose  to  annex  themselves 
to  Piedmont,  though  much  influence  was 
used  to  persuade  them  to  a  contrary  course. 
Bomagna,  or  that  portion  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  usually  known  as  "  The  Lega- 
tions,'' had  long  been  held  and  governed, 
not  by  the  pope,  but  by  Austria  in  the  name 
of  the  pope ;  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrians  left  it  without  any  govern- 
ment at  all.  The  pope  could  neither  defend 
it  nor  control  it ;  according  to  all  natural 
and  legal  right,  it  was  entitled  to  provide  for 
its  own  administration,  and  it  did  so  by 
annexing  itself  to  Piedmont.  Naples  and 
Sicily  revolted  of  their  own  accord  against 
an  incapable  and  sanguinary  t}Tanny — a  tyr- 
anny so  bad  that  France  and  England  had 
found  themselves  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
warn  the  tyrant  of  the  inevitable  retribution 
he  was  drawing  down  upon  his  head.  The 
kin^,  no  doubt,  might  lawfully  have  hanged 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  his 
own  revolted  subjects,  if  he  could  have  seized 
them ;  but  no  one  can  say  that  a  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  regular 
troops,  who  cannot  resist  his  own  insurgent 
people  aided  by  a  few  hundred  ill-armed 
volunteers,  deserves  either  pity  or  assistance. 
K  he  cannot  maintain  himself,  his  subjects 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  dethrone 
and  discard  him.  K  the  ung  of  Sardinia 
had  invaded  Naples  in  aid  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  had  expelled  Francis  and  seized 
his  crown,  this  would  have  been  an  un- 
doubted breach  of  international  law ; — but 
the  enterprise  of  a  private  adventurer  like 
Garibaldi  was  simply  a  breach  of  municipal 
law,  for  which,  as  we  have  said,  ho  might,  if 
caught,  have  been  legitimately  hanged  or 
shot.  The  recent  Sardinian  invasion  of  the 
papal  states  was,  it  may  not  bo  denied,  a 
violation  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  for 
the  pope  was  still  on  the  throne  ^nd  the 
nominal  ruler  of  those  territories ; — ^but  Sar- 
dinia had  two  conclusive  pleas  to  justify  her 
course.  In  the  first  nlace,  the  pope  wds 
kept  upon  his  throne  only  by  a  foreign  force  : 
he  was  there  only  owing  to  a  previous  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations ;  the  presence  of 
Sardinian  troops  at  Ancona  and  Perugia  was 
rendered  necessary  only  by  the  presence  of 
French  troops  at  Kome,  and  was  a  far  more 
legitimate  proceeding — inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer was  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  the  latter  was  in  notorious 
opposition  to  those  wishes.  And  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  have  been  simply  im- 
possible, as  well  as  impolitic  and  wrong,  for 
Sardinia  to  have  abandoned  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  pope  to  his  vengeance :  hu- 
manity forbade  it,  sympathy  precluded  it, 
and  her  future  position  as  head  and  leader 
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of  Italian  unity  and  independence  would 
have  been  fatally  compromised  by  so  stand- 
ing aloof.  Europe  did  not  require  it — ^Italy 
could  not  have  forgiven  it.  Her  interven- 
tion was  an  essentially  righteous,  even  if  a 
formally  illegal,  proceeding. 

Our  space  precludes  us  at  present  from 
commenting  on  Count  Cavour's  masterly 
programme  and  defence  of  his  policy,  just 
delivered  at  the  Chambers  at  Turin.  We 
may  return  to  it  next  week.  Meantime,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  believe  England  will 
be  resolute  in  approving  the  issue  which 
seems  imminent  and  inevitable,  and  that 
France  neither  feels  nor  will  offer  any  real 
objection,  so  long  as  Rome  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  is  left  untouched.  The  fate  of 
Venetia  and  of  the  pope  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  future  diplomacy ; — but  when  all  the 
rest  of  Italy  is  free  and  consolidated  trader 
one  rule,  diplomacy  will  find  her  task  com- 
paratively easy  ana  quite  unshirkable. 


COUNT  CAVOUB^S  STATEMENT. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  at  Turin 
on  2d  October,  the  following  project  of  law 
was  presented: — 


**  Sole  Article. — The  government  of  the 
king  is  authorized  to  accept  and  establish  b; 
royal  decrees  the  annexation  to  Sardinia  oi 
those  provinces  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
in  which  the  population,  by  direct  and  um- 
versal  suffrage,  freely  manifests  a  wish  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  our  constitutional 
monarchy." 

The  project  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

The  explanatory  statement  which  Count 
Cavour  read  to  the  House  as  a  sort  of  long 
preamble  to  his  bill  has  been  published  at 
length,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  it 
at  length  to  gjive  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  its 
purport  and  importance.  The  earlier  par- 
agraphs speak  of  the  aid  derived  from  the 
loan,  and  the  declaration  of  non-intervention 
at  Viliafranca,  and  then  refer  to  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  six  months  in  lioerating 
Italy,  attributing  that  progress  to  the  popu- 
lar initiative,  to  the  long-sustained  policy  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  to  the  daring  of  Gari- 
baldi. Parliament,  it  is  stated,  is  summoned, 
not  because  ministers  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  their  principles,  but  because  the  circum- 
stances nave  materially  changed  since  they 
last  met.  The  members  are  there  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  judgment  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued—r 

**  Italy  is  almost  free.  The  only  painful 
exception  is  Venetia.  What  our  thoughts 
are  with  respect  to  this  noblest  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula  is  well  known  to 
the  Chamber;  and  that  thought  has  been 


clearly  developed  in  a  diplomatic  document 
lately  published.  We  think  that  war  should 
not  be  waged  against  Austria  against  the 
almost  imanimous  \n\l  of  the  European 
powers.  Such  an  improvident  enterprise 
would  raise  against  us  a  formidable  coahtion, 
and  endanger  not  only  Italy,  but  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  European  conti- 
nent. Such  a  rash  attempt  would  place  us 
in  hostility  with  those  powers  which  do  not 
acknowledge  the  principles  we  uphold,  and 
would  deprive  us  of  the  sympathy  of  those 
states  which  ground  their  policy  on  Liberal 
principles. 

"  We  view  daily,  and  certainly  not  with  in- 
difference, the  sorrows  of  the  Venetian  peo- 
ple; we  do  not  forget  their  cause,  but  we 
think  we  can  best  serve  it  by  constituting  a 
strong  Italy.  For  we  hold  firmly  that  no 
sooner  shall  we  have  attained  this  object,  the 
general  opinion  of  nations  and  cabinets, 
which  is  now  opposed  to  a  venturous  enter- 
prise, will  show  itself  favorable  to  that  only 
solution  of  the  Italian  question  which  wiu 
forever  close  the  era  of  wars  and  revolution* 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

"  We  are  equally  convinced  that  supreme 
reasons  lay  upon  us  the  obligation  of  respect- 
ing the  city  where  the  supreme  pontiff  has 
his  see.  llie  question  of  Rome  is  none  of 
those  which  can  be  solved  with  the  sword 
alone.  It  meets  on  its  way  obstacles  only  to 
be  overcome  by  moral  forces  j  and  we  are 
fully  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  those 
forces  will  bring  into  the  gates  of  that  glori- 
ous metropolis  a  change  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  its  people,  with  the  aspirations  of 
all  good  Italians,  with  the  true  principles 
and  the  lasting  interests  of  Catholicism. 

"  It  is  a  wise  and  patiiotic  counsel  to 
await  80  salutary  a  change  from  the  work  of 
time,  and  from  the  great  and  incalculable  in- 
fluence which  regenerated  Italy  will  exercise 
on  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  Cath- 
olic world.    But,  even  were  our  thought  er- 
roneous, the  presence  of  the  French  troops 
,  in  Rome  ought  alone  to  make  us  desist  from 
'  any  design,  however  remote,  to  stand,  sword 
I  in  hand,  before  that  city. 

"  In  our  present  circumstances,  to  con- 
front these  French  troops   would  bo  not 
I  merely  unheard-of  folly ;  it  would  be  a  gricv- 
!  ous  fault  and  guilt.    There  are  generous 
j  follies  which,  although  they  entail  enormous 
'  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  do  not  bring  with 
j  them  the  ruin  of  a  nation  j  but  such  a  ruin 
I  would  certainly  befall  Italy  from  any  intcn- 
'  tibn  to  combat  the  armies  of  France.    So 
monstrous  an  ingratitude  would  inflict  on 
the  brow  of  our  country  a  stain  which  long 
centuries  of  suffering  would  not  efface.  .  .  . 
"  But  if  we  are  not  for  the  present  in  a 
condition  to  exert  ourselves  in  behalf  of  Ven- 
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ice  and  Home,  we  are  not  equally  helpless 
with  resard  to  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  wnich, 
although  risen  to  liberty,  feel  the  want  of 
immediate,  efficient  provisions. 

'*  Gentlemen,  if  the  Italian  cause  at  last 
awakened  the  universal  sympathy  of  Europe, 
if  the  minds  of  the  most  civilized  and  edu- 
cated nations  show  themselves  £Eivorable  to 
it,  this  must  especially  be  attributed  to  the 
admirable  moderation  of  ideas,  to  the  calm 
behavior  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula  on  their  first  shaJcinff  off  the  yoke 
which  the  foreigner  had  laid  upon  them. 
Those  provinces  afforded  the  signal  proof 
of  the  truth  and  depth  of  the  civilization  at- 
tained by  the  Itahan  people ;  by  instantly 
removing  all  germs  of  anarchy,  by  adopting 
without  delay  those  principles  of  souna  or- 
ganization which  obtain  among  the  nations 
most  advanced  in  the  exercise  of  liberty,  and 
by  evincing  their  firm  will  to  issue  out  of  a 
provi^onal  state,  and  aspiring  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  government  free  ana  national,  but 
at  the  same  time  strong  and  oj^osed  to  any 
excess. 

**  By  this  moderation  and  concord,  by  this 
unshaken  firmness,  the  people  of  Tuscany 
and  Emilia  ended  by  persuading  diplomacy 
that  the  Italians  are  capable  of  constructing 
a  vast  kingdom,  based  and  organized  upon 
broadly  liberal  principles  and  institutions. 

**  Matters  must  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  Southern  Italy.  Woe  to  us  if  those 
people  were  lon^  to  continue  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  provisional  rule.  Disturbance  and 
anarchy,  which  would  soon  break  up,  would 
be  the  cause  of  immense  evils  and  immense 
dis^ace  to  the  common  country.  The  great 
national  movement,  breaking  tiom  the  path 
which  it  has  hitherto  followed  with  marvel- 
lous regularity,  would  leap  to  extreme  dan- 
ffers,  as  well  to  the  lately  enfranchised  prov- 
inces as  to  those  which  have  been  for  more 
than  one  year  free  and  independent.  This 
must  not  be — this  cannot  be  allowed  by  the 
king  or  the  Parliament. 

'*  The  generous  sovereign  who  is  hailed 
by  the  wnole  of  Italy  as  the  mover  and 
leader  of  the  national  resurrection  has  spe- 
cial duties  towards  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
work  of  emancipation  began  in  his  name ; 
round  his  glorious  standard  the  freed  people 
crowded  and  pressed.  Before  Europe,  be- 
fore posterity,  he  is  answerable  for  their 

Count  Cavour  then  explains  that  annexa- 
tion will  not  be  imposed  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  but  that  their  votes  will 
be  taken  by  universal  suffrage,  and  that 
whatever  determination  is  come  to  on  the 
simple  Question  of  annexation  or  no  annex- 
ation will  be  respected.    Then  be  says — 

''Here  we  must  obserre  that,  although 
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all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  national  cause  accept  in  princi- 
ple the  idea  of  the  annexation  of  Southern 
Italy,  yet  some,  whose  love  for  their  country 
is  no  matter  of  doubt,  and  whose  devotion 
to  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  is  equally 
known,  deem  it  expedient  to  put  off  the  act 
of  annexation  till  the  work  is  completed, 
that  is,  till  the  questions  of  Home  and  Venice 
be  finally  solved. 

"We  think  if  this  design  could  be  carried 
into  practice,  it  would  have  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Why  should  we  keep  Naples 
and  SicDy  in  an  anomalous  state  ?  There 
can  only  be  one  motive  for  it,  and  that  is  to 
avail  one's  self  of  the  work  of  revolution  to 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Now, 
this  would  be  a  most  deplorable  error.  .  .  . 
Bevolution  and  constitutional  government 
cannot  lon^  co-exist  in  Italy  without  produc- 
ing by  their  dualism  an  opposition  and  a 
conflict  which  woidd  only  turn  to  the  benefit 
of  the  common  enemy. 

"  These  contingencies  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  that  generous  patriot  who  hitherto 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Naples  and  Sic- 
ily«  But  if  he  had  good  reasons  to  follow 
that  system  so  long  as  the  Marches  and  Um- 
bria  parted  the  south  from  the  centre  and 
north  of  the  Peninsula,  now  to  persevere  in 
that  system  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  oppose  useless  delays  and  hindcrances  to 
the  national  cause.  There  is  in  the  nature 
of  events  a  logic  which  triumphs  over  the 
stoutest  will,  and  against  which  the  best 
intentions  are  powerless.  Let  revolution 
be  made  permanent  in  Naples  and  Palermo, 
and  very  shortly  the  authority  and  command 
will  pass  from  the  glorious  hands,  of  him 
who  wrote  on  his  standard,  *  Italy  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,*  into  those  of  men  who  for 
this  practical  formula  substitute  the  dark 
and  mystic  symbol  of  sectarianism,  *  God 
j  and  the  people.'  {Loud  and  long  applause 
land  cheering,)  .  .  . 

**It  is  your  duty  to  consider  whether  the 
I  men  who  have  in  these  days  the  honor  to  sit 
'  at  the  council  board  of  the  crown  are  equal 
jto  the  high  task  committed  to  them,  and 
,  if  they  seem  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
.the  nation.  All  material  means  placed 
I  within  reach,  of  the  executive  power,  and 
:  all  authority  granted  to  it  by  the  law,  will 
always  be  scanty  and  weak,  unless  the  king's 
I  ministers  can  reckon  on  that  moral  efficacy, 
that  irresistible  authority,  which,  in  free 
constitutional  governments,  flows  from  the 
perfect  agreement  between  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  state. 

"The  vote  of  confidence  you  gave  the 
ministers  a  few  months  since  enabled  them 
to  overcome  difficulties,  both  numerous  and 
serious,  which  stood  in  their  way.     Now 
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that  they  may  hold  with  a  steady  hand  the 
holm  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  know,  and  that  Italy  should  know, 
whether  their  deeds  and  behavior,  durins 
thig  interval,  were  of  a  nature  to  diminish 
the  confidence  you  put  in  them.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  as  a  voice  justly 
dear  to  the  multitude  expressed  to  the  crown 
and  the  country  its  distrust  of  us.  Such  a 
declaration,  indeed,  painfuUv  affected  us,  but 
it  could  not  turn  us  by  a  tittle  from  our  pur- 
poses. 

*^  Faithful  guardians  of  the  constitution, 
of  which  we  must  be  the  most  scrupulous 
executors,  we  think  that  the  voice  of  one 
citizen,  whatever  signal  services  he  may 
have  rendered  to  the  country,  should  not 
prevail  against  the  authority  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  state.  It  therefore  is  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  of  a  constitutional  king  not 
to  give  way  before  pretensions  not  very 
legal,  even  if  they  be  backed  by  a  splendid 
halo  of  popularity  and  by  a  victorious  sword. 
But  as  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  by  giving 
way  to  those  pretensions,  so  we  should  have 
failed  in  our  obligations  towards  Parliament 
if  we  had  not  put  the  question  to  it  whether 
it  be  ready  to  sanction  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  us. 

"  The  decision  must  result  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  may  arise  on  the  bill  now 
laid  before  you." 


FOREIGN    INTERVENTION. 


From  The  Press,  29  Sept 
FOREIGN  INTERVENTION. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  states  has  never  been  so 
generally,  wo  might  almost  say  universally, 
acknowledged  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  as 
at  present;  but  we  desire  to  caution  the 
British  public  against  supposing  that  the 
deference  paid  to  that  principle  in  theory 
will  bo  permanently  accorded  to  it  in  prac- 
tice. Wisely  devoted  to  non-intervention  as 
the  basis  of  its  own  policy,  the  British  pub- 
lic is  prone  to  forget  that  seldom  has  that 
principle  been  more  deliberately'  violated 
than  by  tlio  policy  secretly  concerted  two 
years  nv^o  ut  Plombi^res, — when  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambi- 
tion, arranged  with  the  Sardinian  minister 
the  attack  upon  Austria  and  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  a  French  army.  The  policy  con- 
certed at  Plombi^res  continues  in  force,  and, 
though  one  of  its  objects  has  been  attained, 
the  motive  is  still  the  same. 

We  have  frec^uently  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
disaccord  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Sar- 
dinian government  is  the  policy  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  presence  of  a  French 
army  in  Central  Italy.    Prompted  by  a  nat- 


ural ambition,  and  giving  effect  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  Italian  people,  the  Sardinifm 
government  not  only  connived  at  the  expedi- 
tion of  Garibaldi  to  Sicily,  but,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  lent  to  that  project  direct, 
though  secret,  aid.  Garibaldi  has  fulfilled 
that  part  of  his  mission.  Southern  Italy 
has  been  liberated  from  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  distasteful  to  it ;  and  the 
natural  sequel  to  that  accomplished  fact  is 
to  exten4  its  operation  to  that  portion  of  the 
Papal  States  where  the  popular  will  is  still 
thwarted^  and  the  population  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  a  government  which  is  odious  to 
them  in  itself,  and  which  is  also  opposed  to 
that  unity  which  the  Italians  desire.  The 
same  motives  which  induced  the  Sardinian 
government  to  desire  the  success  of  Gari- 
baldi in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  prompt  it 
to  lend  its  support  to  him  in  his  project  of 
liberating  the  population  of  the  Koman 
States.  In  taking  an  opposite  course,  and 
interfering  to  prevent  Garibaldi  attacking 
Home,  the  Sardinian  government  abandons 
its  own  wishes  out  of  deference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Napoleonic  policy.  The 
French  emperor,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
his  power,  constitutes  himself  the  guardian 
of  tne  pope,  and  desires  to  retain  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  dependence  upon 
himself.  But  as  the  emperor  would  dis- 
credit himself  with  the  Italians,  and  with  the 
cause  of  liberty,  if  he  were  to  oppose  him- 
self singly  and  directly  to  the  movement  of 
which  Garibaldi  is  the  head,  he  requires  of 
his  vassal.  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  be 
also  shall  oppose  Garibaldi's  project,  and 
array  the  Sardinian  troops  along  with  the 
French  in  defence  of  the  papal  ^vernment. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention violated  in  the  clearest  manner. 
Disregarding  the  right  of  nations  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  the  imperial  government 
of  France  not  only  continues  to  maintain, 
but  greatly  increases,  its  army  at  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  free  action  of 
the  Italian  people.  This  violation  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  is  not  only 
worthy  of  remark  in  itself,  but  also  because 
it  jusufies  other  governments  in  placing  a 
similar  part  whenever  their  interests  shall 
prompt  and  their  power  enables  them  to  do 
so.  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  maintenance  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  were  a  Eu- 
ropean necessity— which  we  aenj- — ^Austria 
and  Spain  have  an  equal  right  with  France 
to  intervene  by  force  of  arms  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
alleged  that  the  French  government  is  en- 
titled to  intervene  because  it  does  so  to  sup- 
port the  supremacy  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, we  oeg  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
similar  reason  will  still  more  clearly  justify 
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the  intenrention  of  any  foreign  army  in  sup- 
port of  any  government  at  strife  with  its 
Bubiects.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not  yet  king 
of  Italy :  Southern  Italy  is  no  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  dictator  of  r^aples  and 
Sicily  might  constitute  himself  an  independ- 
ent power  if  he  pleased.  If,  then,  it  were 
acknowledged  that  France  has  a  right  to 
send  and  maintain  an  army  in  Italy  to  sup- 
port the  supremacy  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, are  there  reasons  infimtely  strqnger  to 
justify  the  entrance  of  a  Russian  army  into 
Austria  to  uphold  the  government  of  the 
Hapsburgs  ? 

The  truth  is,  despite  all  fine  talk  about 
non-intervention,  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to 
suppose  that  that  principal  has  been  ele- 
vated into  an  established  law.  It  is  violated 
at  this  present  moment  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  it  will  be  violated  again  and  again,  as 
often  as  the  desire  to  intervene  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  power  to  do  so.  France  in  the 
Italian  question  has  set,  and  is  still  setting, 
an  example  of  intervention  which  other  gov- 
ernments will  be  free  to  follow.  In  fact,  the 
policy  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
marked  out  for  himselT  by  his  repeated  dec- 
larations that  France  has  a  right  to  interfere 
everywhere  on  behalf  of  **justice,  religion, 
and  civilization''  is  a  pohcy  of  deliberate 
and  systematic  intervention.  And  if  any 
one  imagines  that  the  French  emperor  will 
abandon  this  policy,  or  that  other  govern- 
ments will  not  by  and  by  think  themselves 
equally  justified  m  acts  of  intervention,  he 
is  certainly  much  more  sanguine  of  a  halcyon 
future  than  we  are. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  king  of 
Sardinia  desires  to  establish  the  liberty  of 
Italy  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
peninsula.  And  he  could  accomplish  this 
object  without  any  active  interference  on  his 
own  port,  by  simply  letting  matters  take 
their  own  course.  Were  Garibaldi  to  ad- 
vance to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking it,  the  French  emperor  dare  not  op- 
pose mm  in  onen  conflict  with  the  popular 
movement,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
French  army  would  have  to  evacuate  the  Ro- 
man territory.  It  is  only  by  obtaining  the 
interposition  of  the  Sardinian  troops,  to  ob- 
struct the  advance  of  Garibaldi,  that  the 
French  emperor  can  maintain  his  military 
occupation  of  the  capital  of  Italy.  And  the 
question  arises,  what  is  the  motive  in  defer- 
ence to  which  the  Sardinian  government 
abnegates  its  own  desires  for  the  purpose 
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of  supporting  the  continued  intervention  of 
France  in  Italy  ?  The  motive  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive.  Indeed  Count  Cavour,  in 
a  moment  of  indiscreet  fi*anknes8,  plainly 
avowed  it.  When  hard  pressed  in  the  Sar- 
dinian Parliament  to  justify  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  the  count  declared  that  the 
aid  of  France  was  necessar}*  to  carry  out  the 
ulterior  designs  of  his  policy  in  Italy.  One 
of  these  designs  is  the  conquest  of  Venetia ; 
and  to  quiet  the  opposition,  the  count  de- 
clared that  not  another  inch  of  Italian 
ground — ^he  did  not  say  of  the  Italian  isl- 
ands— ^would  be  ceded,  but  that  France  would 
require,  in  return,  the  help  of  Italy  to  obtain 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  The  attack  upon 
Venetia  will  not  long  be  deferred.  It  will 
come  as  certainly  as  the  year  1861.  The 
attempt  of  France  upon  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces may  appear  less  immediate.  The  con- 
cord estabhshed  between  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  am- 
bition of  the  French  emperor.  But  any 
one  who  has  studied  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  will  feel  assured  of  this, 
that  however  he  may  postpone  and  conceal 
his  desire  to  win  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
he  will  not  abandon  it. 

At  a  time  when  every  one  is  extolling  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  public  of  the  true  state  and  as- 
pect of  affairs.  At  this  very  hour  the  French 
government  is  acting  in  deliberate  tontra- 
vention  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  ; 
and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  future  will  show 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  no  intention 
to  abandon  his  present  policy.  As  regards 
Sardinia,  no  one  desires  more  sincerely  than 
we  do  the  unity  of  Italy  under  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  But  the  mutual  policy  of  the 
French  and  Sardinian  governments  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  lively  distrust  and  grave 
disquietude  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  By 
her  tortuous  and  by  no  means  honorable 
policy,  the  Sardinian  government  has  de- 
servedly lost  much  of  the  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence which  this  country  so  freely  gave  to 
her.  And  her  piresent  unnatural  support  of 
the  French  intervention  at  Rcmc  is  a  ire-^h 
proof  of  the  concerted  policy  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Turin  whSch  Count  Ca- 
vour with  bold  indiscretion  avowed,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  a  further  develop- 
ment of  those  attacks  upon  the  treaties  of 
Europe  which  were  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1859. 
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FOREIGN  LYBICS  OF  LOW  LIFE. 
"  Sib, — Being  at  an  evening  party  lately,  and 
having  sustained  a  severe  infliction  of  young- 
lady  singing,  a  tlionght  came  into  my  head.  I 
£aid  to  myself,  *  These  British  ladies  have  been 
for  the  last  two  hours  chanting  about  the  sup- 
posed characters,  feelings,  and  habits  of  conti- 
nental parties  of  the  inferior  class.  We  have 
heard  The  Muleteer,  The  Gondolier,  11  PescatorCf 
Le  Pof^iUon,  The  Boatman  of  the  Dardanellea, 
The  Sledfje-Drtver,  The  Tauridor,  and  a  heap  of 
other  sentimental  portraitures  of  people  who,  if 
they  were  not  foreigners,  wo  should  never  think 
of  singing  songs  about.  I  wonder  whether  for- 
eign ladies  and  gentlemen  pay  our  humble  classes 
the  same  compliments,  and  do  so  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  detail  with  which  our  lyric  bards  de- 
scribe the  folks  our  vocalists  are  so  fond  of?' 
And,  sir,  prosecuting  the  subject,  I  learned,  on 
inquiry  at  foreign  rausic-shops,  that  the  same 
class  of  subject  is  as  popular  abroad  as  at  home. 
I  have  obtained  a  mass  of  songs  much  chanted 
in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  St.  Fetersbuigb,  in  which 
our  cabmen,  policemen,  engine-drivers,  beadles, 
watermen,  and  others,  receive  the  same  elegant 
and  accurate  treatment  for  the  continental  sa^ 
loons,  as  the  corresponding  classes  on  the  conti- 
nent receive  here.  In  the  hope  of  promoting 
good  feeling  among  the  nations  by  illustrating 
this  reciprocity,  I  have  translated  three  or  four 
of  these  foreign  lyrics,  and  I  place  them  at  your 
service. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  PiMDAR  Smith." 

THB  CAB-DKIVEB. 

A  MERRY  Cab-driver  am  I, 
And  a  merry  Cab-driver  am  I, 

Through  lanes  and  blind  alleyS| 

To  Park  and  to  Palace, 
Loud  singing  my  ditties,  I  fly. 

Oh,  a  merry  Cab-driver  am  I, 
And  a  merry  Cab-driver  am  I, 

With  my  plume  on  my  bonnet. 

My  true* love's  knot  on  it, 
A  knot  not  so  blue  as  her  eye. 

For  a  merry  Cab-driver  am  I, 
And  a  merry  Cab-driver  am  I, 

And  the  Mayoresses,  winking, 

Invite  me  to  drinking. 
When  they  hear  me  cry,  joyously,  "  Hi  1" 

THE  DRATMAN. 

The  Drayman  is  sturdy,  the  Drayman  is  stout, 
And  the  floggers  of  women  he  puts  to  the  rout ; 
But  his  voice  is  as  soft  as  the  breeze  on  the  spray. 
When  his  horse  is  unharnessed,  and  housed  is 
his  dray. 

Then  the  vows  of  the  Drayman  are  sweet  on  his 

tongue. 
And  bis  love  gushes  forth  like  his  ale  from  the 

bung; 
And  happy  the  lady  whose  charms  can  inspire 
The  Song  of  the  Drayman  of  Meux's  Entire. 
The  Bride  of  the  Drayman  hath  all  she  can  ask. 
When  she  cushions  her  head  on  her  favorite  cask. 
And' lists  to  the  hymn  of  her  Drayman  so  dear, 
Or  pours  him  the  goblet  of  rich-scented  beer. 


TSB  LIGHTBRUXK 

Light  is  the  Lighterman's  toil, 
As  his  delicate  vessel  he  rows, 
And  where  Battersca's  blue  billows  boil. 
To  hts  port  at  fair  Wapping  he  s<x^  '* 
Yet  deem  not  the  Lighterman's  heart  is  as  light 
As  the  shallop  ho  steers  o'er  the  Severn  &o  bright. 

For  Love  he  has  kindled  his  torch, 

And  lighted  the  Lighterman's  heart. 
And  he  owns  to  the  rapturous  scorch. 
And  he  owns  to  the  exquisite  smart ; 
And  Thames  Tunnel  echoes  Uie  Lighterman's 

sigh. 
As  he  glides  'mid  the  islands  of  soft  Eelpie. 

THE  DEEF-EATER. 

Wht  so  sad,  thou  bold  Beef-Eater  ? 

Why  dost  wander  tlirongh  Hydo  Parks  1 
Comes  she  not  who  bade  thee  meet  her 

On  her  ride  from  Bevis  Marks  ? 
Has  the  Mayor,  her  haughty  guardian. 

Vowed  her  to  some  Beadle  dark. 
Or  some  fierce  and  wild  Churchwarden, 

Proud  of  lineage  from  the  Ark  I 

Answer  made  the  brave  Beef-Eater, 
Glancing  sadly  at  Saint  Paul's, 
"  Truer  maid  than  Jane,  or  sweeter 

Walks  there  not  by  London's  walls. 
But  my  office,  gentle  stranger. 

Calls  me  from  my  lady  sweet. 
Of  this  Park  the  Lrish  Ranger 
I  most  haste  to  join  the  Sleet," 

—Puna. 


Whittier  thus  inscribes  his  new  volume  of 
poems,  **  Home  Ballads,"  to  his  sister,  and  wc 
remember  no  more  touching  stanzas  in  the  lan- 
guage of  dedication.  The  reference  to  his  mother, 
not  long  dead,  is  very  beautiful. — N,  Y.  Even- 
ing  Post. 

**  I  call  the  old  time  back ;  I  bring  these  lays 
To  thee  in  memor}*  of  the  summer  days, ' 
When,  by  our  native  streams  and  forest  way; , 

"We  dreamed  them  o'er;  while  the  ri>Tilets 

made 
Songs  of  their  own,  and  the  great  pinc-trccs 

laid 
On  warm  noon-lights  the  masses  of  their  shade. 

"  And  she  was  with  us,  living  ov'r  again 
Her  life  in  ours,  despite  of  years  and  pain — 
The  Autumn's  brightness  after  latter  rain. 

"  Beautiful  in  her  holy  peace,  as  one 
Who  stands  at  evening,  when  tiie  work  is 

done, 
Glorified  in  the  setting  of  the  sun  I 

"  Her  memory  makes  our  common  landscape 

seem 
Fairer  than  any  of  which  painters  dream 
Lights  the  brown  hills  and  sings  in  every 

stream. 

"  For  she  whose  speech  was  always  truth's  pure 
gold 
Heard,  not  unpleascd,  its  simple  legends  |told, 
And  loved  with  us  the  beautiful  and  old/ 
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BRENNUS  AT  THE  SCALES. 
Again  the  hills  of  Italy 

Echo  the  din  of  war, 
Aofain  the  ca<rles  gather 

To  Rome,  from  near  and  far, 
A^in  the  seven-hilled  citj, 

The  conqncror's  ^aerdon  stands, 
Bat  not,  as  erst,  witli  conqncst's  sword 

Held  in  Barbarian  hands  ! 

When  Rome,  an  infant  giant, 

First  crowned  her  seven-fold  height, 
The  stalwart  North  its  swarms  poured  forth 

To  crush  the  rising  might. 
There  strode  the  swarthy  Cymry, 

The  red  Ggul  at  his  side, 
And  tower  and  town  went  helpless  down. 

Before  the  sweeping  tide. 

But  Heaven's  high  purpose  needed 

That  rising  Roman  power, 
And  nerved  the  stately  senators 

To  meet  the  awful  hour. 
In  robes  of  white,  on  chairs  of  state, 

They  barred  the  invaders*  way — 
'Gainst  Cymric  fito  and  Gaulish  ire, 

A  weaponless  array ! 

How  changed  the  men,  how  changed  the  parts 

The  scene  alone  the  same. 
Now  Heav'n  strikes  with  the  invaders, 

And  works  the  invaded  shame. 
For  patriot  hands,  see  hireling  bands, 

The  mass-book  for  the  glaive ; 
A  fluttered,  epicoene  old  priest. 

For  senate  stern  and  grave ! 

Still  holdeth  well  the  parallel- 
Like  in  unlikencss  all — 

On  what  is  done  doth  still  look  on, 
A  Brennus,  chief  of  Gaul ! 

Not  frank  and  bold  like  him  of  old, 
That  led  the  Cymric  horde, 

But  a  masked  brow — a  muffled  hand, 
That  grasps  a  doubtful  sword ! 

Again  the  steelyard  is  brought  forth. 

Again  Rome  s  fate  is  weighed : 
Though  other  weights  are  in  the  plates, 

ThaA  those  of  yore  displayed. 
Old  Rome  went  free — her  ransom-fee, 

A  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
Now,  Europe's  hopes  against  a  Pope's 

Unequal  balance  hold  I 

Strange,  how  despite  the  ill-matched  (height 

The  scales  uncertain  play, 
While  still  as  death— with  bated  breath. 

We  watch  them  as  they  sway. 
And  well  we  know — be't  weal  or  woo 

That  in  the  upshot  lies — 
The  scale  wiicre  Brennus  flings  his  sword 

Will  be  the  scale  to  rise ! 

Were  this  a  man  our  wit  could  scon, 

The  choice  might  easy  seem  ; 
Small  doubt  were  there  which  scale  wonld  bear 

To  earth,  which  kick  the  beam. 
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With  fear  and  lies,  before  our  eyes, 

'Gainst  truth  and  valor  hung. 
Were  his  a  hand  at  our  command, 

Long  since  the  sword  were  flung ! 

But  what  is  truth  and  what  is  ruth. 

What  human  hopes  to  him  ? 
Whoso  tortuous  ways  elude  our  gaze. 

So  molelike,  dark,  and  dim  ! 
One  thing  alone  to  faith  is  known. 

Heaven  wills  whate'cr  befall — 
And  this  man's  hand,  and  this  man's  brand. 

Are  God's  that  guideth  all ! 


A  SCORE  OF  YEARS  AGO. 

Down  by  the  breaking  waves  we  stood. 

Upon  the  rocky  shore ; 
The  brave  waves  whispered  courage. 

And  hid  with  friendly  roar 
The  faltering  words  that  told  the  tale 

I  dared  not  tell  before. 

I  asked,  if  with  the  priceless  gift. 

Her  love,  my  life  she'd  bless  1 
Was  it  her  voice  or  some  fair  ware,— 
For,  sooth,  I  scarce  may  guess,— 
Some  murmuring  wave,  or  her  sweet  Toioe. 

That  lisped  so  sweetly  "  Yes." 

And  then,  in  happy  silence,  too, 

I  clasped  her  fair  wee  hand ; 
And  long  we  stood  there,  carelessly. 

While  o'er  the  darkening  land 
The  sun  set,  and  tlie  iishing-boatf 

Were  sailing  from  the  strand. 

It  seems  not  many  days  ago^ 

Like  yesterday, — no  more. 
Since  thus  wo  stood,  ray  love  and  I, 

Upon  the  rocky  shore ; 
But  I  was  four-and-twcnty  then. 

And  now  I'm  forty-four. 

The  lily  hand  is  thinner  now, 

And'in  her  sunny  hair 
I  see  some  silvery  iincs,  and  on 

Her  brow  some  lines  of  care ; 
But,  wrinkled  brow,  or  silver  locks. 

She's  not  one  whit  less  fair. 

The  flshing-boau  a  score  of  yean 

Go  sailing  from  tlie  strand  ; 
The  crimson  sun  a  score  of  years 

Sets  o'er  the  darkening  land  ; 
And  here  to-night  upon  the  cliff 

We're  standing  hand  in  hand. 

"  My  darling,  there's  our  eldest  giri, 

Down  on  the  rocks  below ; 
What's  Stanley  doing  by  her  side  ?  " 

My  wife  says,  •*  You  should  know  : 
He's  telling  her  what  you  told  me 

A  score  of  years  ago." 
'Once  a  Week,  W.  L.  W. 
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From  The  NtllDiial  Beriew. 
FRENCH  FICTION:   THE   LOWEST  DEEP. 

Xe9  Mysthrea  de  Paris;  Atar^OuL  Par 
Eugene  Sue. 

La  Dame  cntx  Cornelias;  Le  DenU-Monde, 
un  drame ;  Le  Roman  d^une  Femme.  Par 
Alex.  Dumas,  fils. 

AiorUe-Christo.    Par  Alex.  Dumas,  p^re. 

Fanny i  une  etude.    Par  Ernest  Feydeau. 

Confessions  d^un  Enfant  du  Sikele.  Par 
Aifired  de  Musset 

EUe  et  Luif  par  George  Sand.  Zm  ei  EUe, 
par  Paul  de  Musset  Xtit,  par  Mme..  Lou- 
ise Collet. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  current  poH- 
tics  or  the  current  literature  of  France  con- 
Teys  the  more  vivid  impression  of  utter  and 
profound  demoralization; — ^the  willing  ser- 
vitude, the  craven  fear,  the  thirsty  material- 
ism,  the  absence  of  all  liberal  sentiment  or 
noble  aspirations,  indicated  by  the  one,— 
the  abandonment  of  all  self-control  or  self- 
respect,  the  surrender  of  all  manliness,  dig- 
nity, or  reticence,  the  hunger  after  the  most 
diseased,  unholy,  and  extravagant  excite- 
ment,—or  the  intense  and  unrebuked  sel- 
fishness, the  passionate  and  slavish  worship 
of  wealth  and  power,  which  is  the  basis  and 
the  soul  of  both  aHke.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions  in  literature  as  in  life.  But  we 
apeak  of  the  prevalent,  the  almost  universal 
tone ;  we  speak  of  the  acting,  voting,  decid- 
ing, characterizing  mass  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  the  books  of  the  widest  circulation, 
and  the  writers  of  the  most  popular  repute 
and  the  most  signal  success,  in  the  odier. 
In  politics  there  still  exist  a  few  men — 
fewer,  alas,  each  day,  as  their  numbers  are 
thinned  by  death  or  by  despair— the  salt  of 
the  earth,  but  far  too  scanty  to  give  it  savor, 
the  five  righteous  men,  but  not  enough  to 
save  the  city, — ^who  mourn  over  their  deg- 
radation and  resent  their  shame,  who  "row- 
ing hard  against  the  stream,"  strive  man- 
ftdly,  and  strive  to  the  last,  to  warn  their 
countrymen  and  to  purify  and  rouse  their 
country.  But  the  national  life,  the  political 
aspect  of  France,  is  undeniably  what  we 
have  described  it :  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  nearly  every  class,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity  or  public  justice,  is  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  regime  and  to 
worship  any  ruler  that  fosters  this  pursuit ; 
and  questions  or  kicks  against  despotism 
only  when,  in  a  momentary  aberration  of 


fiir-Bis^itednesa,  it  touches  their  immediate 
purse } — ^while  even  the  constitutionalists,  as 
they  term  themselves — the  liberal /rowfeurs 
— 4ure  hi  more  angry  at  us  for  fraternizing 
with  their  despot  than  with  themselves  for 
tolerating  and  enthroning  him,  and  hate 
him  almost  more  bitterly  for  the  uninten- 
tional aid  he  has  rendered  to  Italian  liberties 
than  for  his  C3mical,  perfidious,  and  sangui- 
nary extinction  of  their  own.  So  in  Htera- 
ture-— especially  in  that  branch  of  it  in  which 
alone  there  is  or  can  be  much  activity  at 
present,  and  with  which  we  are  now  more 
immediately  concerned,  the  literature  of  fic- 
tion— there  are  still  a  few  writers  who  vainly 
ofier  to  their  countrymen  from  time  to  time 
a  repast  refined  in  tone  and  irreproachable 
in  taste  and  morals  ;-^but  the  public  appe- 
tite has  been  too  long  and  too  deeply  vitiated 
to  appreciate  what  is  natural  and  pure,  and 
turns  away  with  a  contempt  which  is  almost 
loathing  firom  dishes  unseasoned  by  the 
voluptuous,  the  morbid,  ot  the  monstrous. 
From  time  to  time  noble  and  sound  criti- 
cism appears  in  the  more  respectable  re- 
views and  journals,  but  it  is  powerless  to 
alter  the  demand  or  to  arrest  the  supply  of 
thearticle  the  public  asks  for ;  the  novels 
which  are  for  the  most  part  popidar — ^the 
only  ones  that  are  run  after,  ^e  only  ones 
that  pay,  either  in  fame  or  money-— are  ex- 
clusively those  which  pander  to  the  worst 
passions  and  the  worst  taste;  till,  without 
exaggeration,  it  is  as  rare  to  find  a  successful 
French  novel  that  is  not  scandalous  as  an 
EngUsh  one  that  is. 

French  fiction,  always  more  or  less  dis- 
eased and  indecorous,  has  in  recent  years 
passed  through  several  distinct  phases  of 
disease,  and  may  now  almost  be  said  to  have 
left  simple  indecorum  far  behind.  Had  it 
continued  to  exhibit  merely  its  normal  fea- 
tures of  ordinary  license  and  voluptuousness, 
there  would  have  been  little  temptation  to 
approach  the  subject,  and  every  motive  to 
avoid  it.  That  phase  of  it  has  been  often 
enough  animadverted  upon  in  English  pub- 
Ucations  ;  no  pleasure  could  be  derived  from 
its  contemplation,  and  no  new  lessons  could 
be  drawn  firom  its  analysis.  But  since  we 
first  began  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  a  change, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  changes,  has  come 
over  it,  so  strange,  so  repellent,  and  in  some 
respects  so  appalling,  that  some  instruction, 
at  least  in  the  way  of  warning,  may  be  hop  \ 
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for  from  studying  it  in  a  right  spirit ;  and  it 
presents  too  marked  and  too  extraordinary 
a  psychological  phenomenon  to  be  ignored 
by  any  who  desire  to  understand  or  penetrate 
the  true  aspect  of  their  age.  No  such  field 
was  ever  offered  to  the  student  of  moral 
pathology  before. 

But  in  proceeding  to  treat  of  it,  we  are 
met  on  the  threshold  by  an  inherent  and  in- 
superable difficulty.  Christian  writers  who 
endeavor  to  depict  the  moral-  renovation 
which  the  religion  of  their  great  Master 
wrought  in  the  world,  and  to  deduce  thence 
proofs  of  its  excellence  and  its  divinity,  com- 
plain that  they  labor  under  this  disadvan- 
tage ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  paint 
in  true  colors  and  to  describe  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  horrible  demoralization  which 
Christianity  cured  and  pturged  away,  simply 
because  no  modem  society  would  tolerate  the 
delineation.  They  cannot  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  contrast,  because  they  are 
compelled,  out  of  very  decency  and  mercy,  to 
soften  down  the  darker  and  more  hideous  fea- 
tures of  the  decaying  times  of  Rome,  Byzan- 
tiiun,  or  Alexandria.  They  cannot  midLe  us 
understand  what  Christianity  did,  because 
they  dare  not  tell  us  nakedly  what  Paganism 
was.  Something  of  the  same  embarrass- 
ments besets  us  in  dealing  with  our  present 
subject.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  French 
fiction  without  being  able  to  show  thoroughly 
^hat  it  is.  We  shall  have  to  analyze  its  el- 
ements and  its  sources  without  being  able 
adequately  to  exemplify  or  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  our  diagnosis  by  the  most  flagrant 
and  conclusive  specimens.  We  shall  have 
to  use  the  strongest  language  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  unmeasured  condemnation, 
while  we  are  precluded  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  from  justifying  the  sentence  by  ad- 
ducing and  detailing  before  our  readers  the 
most  heinous  of  the  offences  which  have 
called  it  forth. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty.  The  fact 
which  forms  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  tales 
and  romances  on  which  we  shall  have  to  an- 
imadvert, is  the  habitual  prevalence  in  France 
of  those  lawless  loves,  and,  worse  still,  luU- 
sons  where  no  love  is,  which  English  fiction 
is  forbidden  to  describe  and  almost  to  allude 
to.  Of  course,  wo  are  too  well  aware  that 
such  things  are  far  from  being  unknown* 
among  ourselves,  but  at  least  they  have  no 
recognized  existence;   wisely  or  unwisely, 


they  are  decently  ignored  both  in 
society  and  in  literature  designed  for  general 
reading ;  the  novelist  may  not  work  them  up 
as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  stock  in  trade ;  iho 
critic,  even  if  he  have  an  Aesthetic  or  an  etli- 
ical  aim  in  view,  must  speak  of  them  only 
in  veiled  language  and  with  much  periph- 
rasis. In  England  they  are  not  regarded  as 
legitimate  nuiterials  for  the  excitement  of 
interest  or  the  development  of  character :  if 
the  writer  of  fiction  use  them  at  all,  he  is 
obliged  to  use  them  with  the  utmost  reticence 
and  moderation;  whereas  the  French  ro- 
mancer never  dreams  of  dispensing  with 
them,  and  often  relies  on  little  else  for  the 
construction  of  his  plot  or  the  fascination  of 
his  tale.  With  us  all  such  violations  of  the 
moral  and  the  social  law  meet  with  the  se- 
verest and  most  unqualified  condenmation : 
long  may  it  continue  so,  provided  only  the 
condemnation  be  sincere,  consistent,  and 
free  from  all  taint  of  unholy  or  malignant 
Pharisaism!  Among  our  neighbors  a  far 
more  lax  and  lenient  view  is  taken  of  such 
transgressions  ;  they  are  classed  among  the 
common  and  nearly  unavoidable  frailties  of 
a  nature  never  perfect  and  seldom  Arong ; 
in  ordinary  life  and  ordinary  fiction  they  eall 
forth  only  gentle  blame,  faint  regret,  and  no 
surprise.  This  being  the  case,  we  must  to 
a  certain  extent  accept,  or  at  least  recognize, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  writers  and  readers 
of  the  society  of  which  we  speak ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  for  one  moment  admitting 
that  their  estimate  of  illicit  passion  is  a  just 
one,  we  must  allow  that  it  is  the  usual  and 
accepted  one  among  them,  before  we  proceed 
to  draw  warning  and  instruction  from  ob- 
serving to  what  lengths  this  fatal  license  has 
conducted  the  light  literature  of  their  coun- 
try. We  have  only,  as  a  preliminary,  to 
clear  our  path  by  asking  our  readers  to  un* 
derstand,  once  for  all,  that,  as  the  normal 
prevalence  of  the  errors,  or  vices,  or  frailties 
in  question  (however  we  may  choose  to  des- 
ignate them),  is  assumed  by  all  the  litera- 
ture we  are  about  to  estimate,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed likewise  by  ourselves. 

The  inspiration  of  French  fiction,— the 
source  from  which  flow  half  its  deformities, 
its  vile  morality  and  its  vitiated  taste,  is  thA 
craving  for  excitement  that  has  so  long  been 
characteristic  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  see  how  this  craving  has  been  stim- 
idated  and  nourished  till  it  has  grown  into 
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a  passion  that  ^nll  take  no  denial  and  knows 
no  satiety.  Two  generations  of  ceaseless 
rerdution,  of  dazzling  conquests  and  bewil- 
dering defeats,  of  alternations  of  wild  frenzy 
and  prostrate  depression,  of  yidssitudes  as 
strange,  as  rapid,  as  extreme  as  any  to  be 
witnessed  at  the  gaming-table,  have  goaded 
what  was  always  a  desire  into  an  imperious 
necessity.  The  present  race  of  Frenchmen, 
and  their  fathers  even  more,  were  bom  and 
bred  amid  scenes  and  deeds  which  made  the 
battle  of  life  a  conAised  and  desperate  mHief 
the  race  of  life  a  fererish  scurry,  the  banquet 
of  life  a  dish  of  mere  spice,  alcohol,  and 
pepper.  Glance  back  for  a  moment  over 
the  first  magnificent  convulsion  of  1789. 
Call  to  mind  all  the  stirring  and  disturbing 
thoughts  of  emancipation  and  of  progress 
which  the  writers  of  that  day  had  been  dili- 
gently instilling  into  the  popular  brain,  till 
half  a  century  of  new  ideas  acting  on  five 
centuries  of  old  oppressions  wrought  a  fer- 
mentation which  found  issue  and  utterance 
in  such  an  overthrow  of  established  notions 
and  established  things  as  the  world  had 
never  witnessed  since  its  birth.  Grand  and 
generous  dreams  of  indefinite  improvement; 
fierce  and  selfish  longings  for  satisfying  ven- 
geance ;  the  prospect  of  a  new  era  i  the  fancy 
of  a  heaven  realized  on  earth  i  that  universal 
tibaration  from  all  bonds,  and  almost  frt>m 
all  obedience,  that  sweeping  disbelief  or 
doubt  as  to  every  settled  axiom  of  religion, 
of  morals,  and  of  law,  which  is  so  unhinging 
even  to  trained  and  philosophic  minds,  and 
which  was  then  difiused  over  all  the  unedu- 
cated intelligence  and  turbulent  sensibility 
of  France ;  the  sudden  overthrow,  nay  the 
actual  disappearance,  in  little  more  than  a 
year  of  the  aristocracy,  the  monarchy,  the 
Church, — of  all,  in  a  word,  that  men  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence  or  fear ;  the 
king  and  the  noble  cast  down,  the  serf  and 
the  valet  lilted  up;  the  first  last,  and  the 
last  first  Amid  excitements  so  tremendous 
at  these,  what  simple  or  quiet  tastes  could 
grow  up  or  siirviveP  After  stimulants  Uke 
these,  how  could  the  relish  for  a  pure  milk- 
diet  be  recovered?  Then  followed  reaction 
and  disenchantment  as  extreme  as  the  wild 
hopes  which  they  replaced,*^he  guillotine, 
the  prison  massacres,  the  Raign  of  Terror ; 
and  to  the  excitement  of  passionate  aspira- 
tkma  succeeded  the  more  absorbing  and  de- 
grading excitement  of  a  daadly  fear.    No 
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one  who  has  not  studied  that  terrible  period 
in  detail  can  form  an  idea  of  the  depth  to 
which  its  infiuence  penetrated  into  the  na- 
tional life.  Simultaneously  with  this  phase, 
but  prolonged  beyond  it,  came  the  marvel- 
lous victories  of  the  half-clad,  half-disciplined 
troops,  poured  forth  to  the  frontiers  by  the 
Convention  and  the  Directory ;  followed  by 
the  early  and  brilliant  conquests  of  the  young 
Napoleon,  when  every  post  brought  tidings 
of  some  new  achievement ;  and  terminated 
by  the  coup  de  menn  which  made  him  su- 
preme ruler  of  an  exhausted  and  admiring 
nation.  For  a  while  there  was  comparative 
quiet,  as  the  work  of  reconstruction  suc- 
ceeded that  of  abolition.  But,  as  if  ten 
years  of  such  convidsions  had  not  sufficed 
to  demoralize  the  nation,  they  were  to  be 
continued  and  crowned  by  fourteen  years  of 
another  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  difl'er- 
ent,  indeed,  but  almost  more  disturbing. 
In  this  point  of  view,  as  in  most  others,  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  was  an  irreparable  mis- 
chief to  his  country.  His  triumphal  march' 
over  Europe — so  rapid,  so  resistless,  and  so 
sure,  that  every  month  seemed  barren,  dull, 
and  idle  that  did  not  inaugurate  a  new  vic- 
tory and  annex  a  new  realm — ^made  all  sober ^ 
careers  stupid  and  monotonous.  Years  . 
spent  in  feverish  expectation  and  in  frantic 
jubilee  demoralize  the  rest  of  life.  The 
Russian  campaign,  the  European  coalition, 
the  desperate  struggle  of  1813,  the  abdica- 
tion, the  almost  fabulous  recovery,  the  final 
catastrophe  of  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena, 
kept  up  and  enhanced  the  mad  excitement. 
Henceforward  tame  and  ordinary  existence 
became  unendurable  to  Frenchmen,  except 
during  brief  moments  of  absolute  exhaustion ; 
and  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  republic  of 
1848,  the  terrible  days  of  June,  the  cot^ 
cFeUU,  and  the  second  empire,  seemed  nat- 
ural and  normal  occurrences  in  such  a  his- 
tory—the inevitable  sequels  of  such  a  tur- 
bulent and  stormy  past. 

Infrmcy,  youth,  and  manhood  spent  among 
scenes  like  these  leave  indellible  traces  on 
a  people's  life.  The  whole  soil  of  the  na- 
ticMial  character  is  stamped  and  interpene- 
trated by  the  over-mastering  influences ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  in*  a  far  nobler  sense  than 
that  originally  intended  by  the  poet,  that 

"  Where  such  fairies  oneo  hare  dtnced. 
No  grus  will  ever  grow/' 

The  operation  on  literature  is  twofold:  in 
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the  first  place,  readers  find  any  less  stirring 
incidents  or  less  violent  emotions  feeble, 
tame,  and  unexciting;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  writers  find  in  the  familiar  realities 
of  their  annals,  in  the  thrilling  crises  and 
the  terrible  catastrophes  from  which  the 
country  has  but  just  emerged,  and  in  the 
thousand  individual  histories  and  adventures 
mixed  up  with  them,  a  quarry  of  materials 
for  romance  with  which,  for  richness  and 
efiectiveness,  no  mere  fiction  can  compare, 
and  which  the  most  bold  and  fertile  inven- 
tion would  find  it  difficult  to  match.  The 
same  circumstances  enable  the  authors  to 
supply  without  stint  or  measure  what  they 
have  educated  the  audience  imperiously  to 
require.  Accordingly,  this  teeming  mine 
has  been  assiduously  worked  by  the  novel- 
ists of  France;  and  the  national  craving 
for  stimulants  has  thus  been  fed  and  fostered 
without  being  quenched  or  cured— for  that 
sort  of  thirst  is  never  slaked.  The  time 
came  when  even  stories  seasoned  with  all 
«  the  quick  convulsions  and  lurid  horrors  of 
the  revolutions  and  the  Eeign  of  Terror  be- 
gan to  palL  The  demand  remained.  Some- 
thing fresh  and  something  stronger  must  be 
contrived  tq  meet  it.  The  unhealthy  appe- 
tite— ^ravenous  because  unhealthy — ^became 
clamorous  for  more;  like  the  voluptuous 
despot,  it  offered  a  reward  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion, a  new  pleasure,  a  new  dish ;  and,  as  in 
that  case,  since  the  genuine  and  the  natural 
was  exhausted,  the  monstrous  and  the  im- 
pure must  be  resorted  to. 

The  first  mine  worked  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  licentious.  Voluptuous  pictures 
of  illicit  love,  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all  its 
stages  of  progress,  constantly  approaching 
the  limits  of  decency  and  often  overstepping 
them,  ofiered  at  once  the  most  natural  and 
the  most  vulgar  source  of  excitement  for  the 
Jaded  appetite  and  the  perverted  taste.  Ev- 
ery one  could  understand  them ;  every  one 
could  take  an  interest  in  them.  Descriptions 
of  a  sin — ^the  sin  being  forbidden  by  good 
morals,  and  the  description  of  it  being  for- 
bidden by  good  society—- presented  all  the 
attractions  of  a  double  lawlessness,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  native  charm.  But  these  were 
so  easy  and  became  so  common,  the  ordinary 
forms  of  them  were  so  soon  exhausted  and  so 
certidnly  and  rapidly  palled  by  repetition, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  permissible  were 
•o  soon  reached,  that  succeM  oould  only  be 


achieved  by  something  that  was  extraordi- 
nary and  therefore  bordered  on  the  unnatural, 
by  something  that  was  unpermissible  azid 
therefore  degenerated  into  the  atrociousand 
revolting.  Each  writer  had  to  surpass  his 
predecessor, — ^to  .say  somethii^  still  more 
shocking,  to  conceive  something  still  mare 
shameful,  to  push  daring  a  few  steps  further, 
to  raise  the  drapery  of  delicacy  and  deocnrani 
a  few  inches  higher,  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  poor  humanity  a  little  more  com- 
pletely and  a  little  more  ofiensively.  The 
consequences  may  easily  be  fancied;  in  a 
race  of  this  sort  there  is  no  absolute  goal,  or 
rather  the  goal  is  perpetually  receding ;  but 
the  rival  candidates  run  very  fast  and  very 
far. 

Nearly  all  the  French  novelists  of  the 
present  generation  have  been  habitually  and 
flagrantly  guilty  in  this  respect ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  example  of  this  phase 
of  mental  and  moral  unhealthiness  maybe 
seen  in  the  earlier  tales  of  George  Sand,  who 
is  the  type,  if  not  the  chief,  of  sinners.  No 
writer,  so  capable  of  painting  the  sentiment, 
has  stained  her  pages  so  deeply  with  pictures 
of  the  appetite,  of  love.  With  a  style  which 
for  poetry  and  beauty,  and  affluence  in  all 
the  brightest  coloring  of  nature,  has  had  no 
equal  since  Bousseau,  she  has  dedicated  it 
to  the  production  of  scenes  which  Rousseaa 
would  have  despised  as  an  artist  and  shrunk 
from  as  a  moralist.  For  a  brief  space  she 
seemed  about  to  emerge  from  the  mire,  and 
to  be  pnming  and  cleaning  her  wings  for 
higher  flights  and  for  a  purer  air ;  and  Con- 
sudo  and  La  Petite  Ftidette  were  the  result 
of  this  excursion  into  good ;  but  she  has  re- 
lapsed again,  and  Indiana,  Valentine^  and 
Lhne  Lhonit  still  remain  as  the  most  native 
productions  of  her  genius,  and  the  best  spec- 
imens of  the  literary  vice  we  are  describing. 
Of  course,  we  can  give  no  quotations,  nor 
should  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  at  all 
except  as  the  first  step  towards  the  frightfol 
degree  of  disease  which  Frendi  ficticm  has 
now  reached. 

After  a  while,  however,  this  species  of 
stimulant  began  to  pall,  and  a  new  spice 
was  introduced.  The  melodramatic  and  the 
hoRible  was  superadded  to  the  voluptuous. 
But  the  merdjf  horrible  would  have  been 
trite  and  powerless.  Murders,  suicides,  tor> 
ture-diambers,  and  scafiblds,  were  exhausted 
and  dried  up  as  sources  of  excitement,  nnlett 
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some  fresh  element  could  be  infused,  or 
some  change  rung  upon  the  wearied  chord. 
This  was  found  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
horror, — in  the  indefinite  tension  of  the 
strsiiied  nerve.  Pain,  terror,  anguish,  strug- 
0^-— commonplace  and  endurable  when  last- 
ing only  a  few  moments — ^began  to  teU  when 
continued  through  whole  pages,  and  spun  out 
through  frightful  and  breathless  hours.  The 
author  in  whose  writings  this  peculiar  type 
of  excitement  most  frequently  recurs  is  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  He  has  worked  this  mine  through 
its  every  vein  with  unrelenting  industry.  In 
Bug^cargal  he  gives  us  a  scene  wherein  the 
hero,  a  captive  and  disarmed,  is  left  at  the 
edge  of  a  fearful  chasm  with  his  mcfttel  en- 
emy, a  deformed  and  malignant  negro  dwarf, 
who  is  preparing  to  slliy  him ;  but  before 
doing  so,  reviles  and  taunts  him  through  a 
whole -chapter.  After  a  rescue  and  relapse, 
they  are  again  alone :  the  dwarf  rushes  upon 
his  victim,  D'Auvemey,  with  a  poniard; 
D'Auvemey  slips  aside,  and  the  dwarf  £edls 
into  the  abyss.  To  have  ended  matters  here, 
however,  would  have  been  a  waste  of  valu- 
able materials.  Accordingly,  the  author 
proceeds:— 

**  I  told  you  that  a  root  of  the  old  tree  pro- 
jected from  a  crevice  in  the  granite  rock,  just 
above  the  mar^n  of  the  chasm.  The  dwarf 
encountered  this  in  his  fall ;  his  tunic  caught 
in  the  root,  and  seizing  hold  of  this  last  sup- 
port, he  clun^  to  it  with  extraordinary  en- 
ergy. His  pointed  cap  fell  off  his  head ;  he 
let  go  his  poniard,* which  was  lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  abyss.  Suspended  thus  over 
the  horrible  gulf,  Habibrah  made  convulsive 
efforts  to  regain  the  platform ;  but  his  short 
arms  were  unable  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
escarpment,  and  his  nails  were  torn  in  his 
impotent  exertions  to  lay  hold  on  the  slippery 
Bunace  of  the  overhanging  rock.  He  howled 
with  rage. 

"  The  least  shake  on  my  part  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  precipitated  him  into  the 
roaring  chasm ;  but  the  idea  of  such  a  oow- 
ordlv  act  never  crossed  my  mind.  This  mod- 
eration seemed  to  strike  him.  I  thanked 
Heaven  for  my  unhoped-for  deliverance,  and 
prepared  to  abandon  him  to  the  fate  he  so 
richly  merited,  when  I  heard  his  voice, 
wretched  and  imploring,  calling  to  me  from 
tiiegulf. 

"  *  Master,  master  I  *  he  said,  *  for  pity's 
sake  don't  go!  In  the  name  of  the  ^ood 
God,  don't  leave  a  guilty  and  impemtent 
wretch  whom  you  can  save  to  die  this  mis- 
erable death !    Alas,  my  strength  is  failing. 
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the  branch  slips  and  yields  under  my  hands  \ 
my  weight  is  dragging  me  down  ;  m  an  in« 
stant  I  shall  lose  my  grasp,  and  the  horrible 
abyss  is  raging  beneath  me.  Have  you  no 
mercy  on  your  poor   dwarf?    Wont  you 

Erove  to  him  that  white  men  are  better  than 
lack,  and  masters  more  generous  than 
slaves?' 

•*  I  was  moved,  and  returned  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice :  the  dim  light,  as  I  looked 
down,  showed  me  the  hideous  face  of  the  ne- 
gro, with  an  expression  of  entreaty  which  I 
had  never  seen  there  before. 

"  *  Senor  Leopold,'  he  continued,  encour- 
a^d  by  the  pity  which  I  could  not  altogether 
hide, '  IS  it  possible  that  a  man  can  see  a 
fellow-creature  in  this  frightful  situation  and 
not  help  him?  Master!  stretch  me  out  a 
hand — so  little  will  save  me;  and  what  is 
nothing  to  you  is  every  thing  to  me.  Draff 
me  up,  for  pity's  sake,  and  my  gratitude  shaQ 
be  equal  to  my  crimes.' 

"  *  Wretch ! '  I  exclaimed,  'recall  not  the 
recollection  of  them  I  warn  you.' 

**  *  If  I  do,  it  is  only  to  detest  them.  Oh, 
be  more  generous  than  I  was !  O  Heaven, 
I  am  failing !  I  am  going !  Give  me  your 
hand — ^}'our  hand,  in  the  name  of  the  mother 
who  bore  you.* 

''  I  cannot  describe  how  lamentable  and 
dechirante  was  this  cry  of  terror  and  of  suf- 
fering. I  forgot  all  that  had  passed,  and  saw 
in  him  no  longer  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  an  as- 
sassin, but  only  a  wretch  whom  a  slight  ex- 
ertion of  mine  could  rescue  from  a  dreadful 
death.    He  begged  so  piteously,  and  re- 

S roach  would  mive  been  so  idle!  I  bent 
own,  and  kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
with  one  arm  roimd  the  tree  of  which  the 
root  half  sustained  the  miserable  Habibrah, 
I  stretched  down  to  him  the  other.  He 
seised  it  with  prodigious  strength  in  both  of 
his ;  but,  far  from  using  it  to  endeavor  to 
ascend,  I  felt  that  he  was  seeking  to  drag 
me  with  him  into  the  gulf;  and  but  for  the 
support  of  the  tree  to  which  I  was  clinging, 
I  should  have  been  infallibly  overpower^ 
by  the  sudden  and  violent  pull  which  the 
wretch  gave  me. 

•*  *  Villain ! '  I  exclaimed, '  what  are  you 
about?' 

**  *  I  am  avenging  myself,'  he  replied  with 
an  infernal  burst  of  laughter.  *  Imbecile 
animal!  I  have  you  fast;  you  have  given 
yourself  to  me.  I  was  lost ;  you  were  saved : 
— ^you  have  been  ass  enough  to  venture  vol- 
untarily into  the  jaws  of  the  alligator,  because 
it  groaned  after  having  roared.  I  am  com- 
forted now,  since  my  deat^  even  is  a  ven- 
geance. You  have  fallen  into  the  snare,  and 
now  I  shall  have  a  human  companion  among 
the  fishes  of  the  lake.' 
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**  *  Traitor !  *  I  answered,  stretching  my- 
self back ;  *  is  it  thus  you  reward  me  tor  en- 
deayoring  to  save  your  life  ? ' 

"  *  Yes/  he  answered ;  *  I  know  I  might 
have  saved  myself  by  your  aid,  but  I  prefer 
that  you  should  die  with  me.  I  like  your 
death  better  than  my  life.    Come ! ' 

"  With  this  explanation  his  two  hard  bronzed 
hands  fastened  upon  mine  with  a  tremendous 
grasp ;  his  eyes  flared ;  his  mouth  foamed ; 
his  strength,  whose  loss  a  moment  ago  he 
had  80  piteously  deplored,  returned  to  him, 
augmented  by  the  fury  of  vengeance :  he  set 
his  feet  like  two  levers  against  the  side  of 
the  rock,  and  bounded  about  like  a  tiger  on 
the  root  which  still  supported  him,  and 
which  he  endeavored  to  break,  that  his 
weight  mi^ht  more  surely  drag  me  down 
with  him  mto  the  abyss,  lauffmng  all  the 
time  with  the  frantic  laugh  of  a  demoniac. 
One^  of  my  knees  was  fortunately  fast  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock ;  my  arm  was  in  a  man- 
ner fixed  to  the  tree  round  which  I  clung ; 
and  L  struggled  against  the  efiforts'  of  tne 
dwarf  with  all  the  despairing  energy  of  self- 
preservation.  From  time  to  time,  as  I  could 
collect  breath,  I  called  loudly  on  Bug-Jar- 
gal :  but  the  noise  of  the  waterfall  left  me 
little  expectation  of  being  heard. 

"  Meanwhile  the  dwarf,  who  had  not  an- 
ticipated so  much  resistance,  redoubled  his 
efforts,  and  wore  me  out  with  a  series  of  fu- 
rious tugs.  I  began  to  lose  m^  strength  j 
my  arm  was  almost  paralyzed  with  cramp, 
my  sight  began  to  fail ;  livid  lights  danced 
before  my  eyes ;  my  ears  tingled  with  strange 
sounds ;  I  heard  the  root  cracking  before  it  fi- 
nally gave  way,  and  the  monster  laughing 
and  howling  immediately  below  me.  In  a 
last  effort  of  despair  I  called  *  Bug-Jargal ! ' 
once  more,  and  was  answered  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a^do^.  I  turned  my  eyes:  Bug- 
Jargal  and  his  faithful  animal  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  subterranean  passage.  He 
saw  my  danger  at  a  glance.  *  Hold  for  a 
moment  more/  he  cried.  Habibrah,  mad- 
dened by  my  prospect  of  salvation,  and  foam- 
ing witn  rage,  called  out,  'Come!  I  say, 
come ! '  and  collected  for  a  last  pull  his  pre- 
ternatural vigor.  My  wearied  arm  lost  its 
hold  of  the  tree ;  one  moment  more  and  I 
was  gone,  when  I  was  seized  from  behind 
by  Bask.  His  timely  aid  saved  me.  Habi- 
brah, exhausted  by  ms  final  effort,  let  go  my 
hand,  the  root  on  which  he  leaned  broke  be- 
neath his  weight;  and  as  Rask  drew  me 
violently  back,  the  wretched  dwarf,  scream- 
ing out  a  parting  curse,  fell  back  into  the 
horrible  abyss.  ^ 

<<  This  was  the  end  of  my  uncle*s  jester." 

A  similar  scene  is  depicted  with  even 
greater  power  in  Notre  Dame  de  Parti,  the 


chef-d^'ceuvre  of  Victor  Hugo.  A  beantifbl 
gypsy  girl,  Esmeralda, — ^loved  reverentially 
by  Quasimodo,  a  deformed,  deaf,  one-eyed 
dwarf,  loved  sensually  by  the  priest  of  Notre 
Dame,  whose  attempts  she  had  repulsed, — 
is  being  hung  in  the  Place  de  la  Giive,  hay- 
ing been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  humiliated 
and  vindictive  priest.  Quasimodo  and  the 
priest  are  kneeling  on  the  highest  balustrade 
of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  watching  the 
dying  convulsions  of  the  wretched  girl, — 
the  one. with  agonized  sympathy,  the  other 
with  diabolical  joy. 

**  At  the  moment  when  the  strug^es  of 
the  dying  girl  were  the  most  horrible,  a  do- 
moniacal  laugh — a  laugh  such  as  a  man  caa- 
not  utter  till  he  has  put  off  humanity — ^burst 
forth  on  the  livid  cfuntenance  of  the  priest. 
Quasimodo  could  not  hear  the  laugh,  but  he 
saw  it.  ^  He  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  be- 
hind him,  and  then  rushing  furiously  upon 
him,  hurled  the  wretched  archdeacon  over 
the  edge  of  the  balustrade. 

''The  priest  exclaimed,  'Damnation!' 
and  fell.  The  stone  gutter,  over  which  he 
had  been  kneeling,  arrested  him  in  his  falL 
He  clung  to  it  with  a  despairing  grasp,  and 
was  about  to  utter  a  second  cry,  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  above  him  tne  vensefiil 
face  of  Quasimodo.    Then  he  became  sUent. 

"  The  abyss  was  below  him — a  fall  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  then  the  pavement.  In 
this  horrible  position,  the  archdeacon  spoke 
not  a  word,  uttered  not  a  groan.  He  only 
twisted  himself  on  the  gutter  in  frantic  ef- 
forts to  climb  up  again ;  but  his  hands  had 
no  hold  on  the  smooth  granite,  and  his  feet 
only  scraped  the  wall  without  helping  him. 
Those  who  have  mounted  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  may  remember  a  stone  projec- 
tion immediately  under  the  balustrade.  It 
was  on  this  projection  that  die  miserable 
priest  exhausted  all  his  strength  in  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  a  footing,  but  in  vain. 

"Quasimodo  might  have  rescued  him 
from  his  impending  fate  by  simply  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand ;  but  he  did  not  even  look 
at  him.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  Place  de 
la  Gr^ve,  the  gibbet,  and  the  gypsy  girL 
He  leaned  agamst  the  precise  stone  of  the 
balustrade  where  the  priest  had  kneeled  a 
moment  before ;  and  there  gazing  mute  and 
motionless  on  the  only  object  the  world  con- 
tained for  him,  he  stood  like  a  man  struck 
by  lightning,  while  tears  flowed  silently  and 
fast  from  his  single  eye. 

"  The  archdeacon  panted  for  breath.  His 
bald  forehead  streamed  with  perspiration] 
his  nails  were  torn  by  the  stone  $  his  knees 
were  excoriated  by  the  rough  walL  He  heard 
his  surplice,  which  had  caught  upon  the 
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gutter,  crack  and  tear  at  each  firesh  struggle. 
To  complete  the  horror  of  his  situation,  the 
ffutter  ended  in  a  leaden  pi]>e,  which  already 
be^m  to  hend  under  his  weight.  The  arch- 
deacon felt  it  slowly  sinking  under  him. 
The  miserable  man  said  to  himself  that, 
when  his  hands  should  be  paralyzed  with  fa- 
tiffue,  when  his  surplice  should  be  quite  torn, 
when  the  lead  should  haye  altogether  given 
way,  he  must  fall,  and  indescribable  terror 
seized  upon  his  soul.  From  time  to  time  he 
looked  down  upon  a  small  platform  about 
ten  feet  below  him,  formed  by  some  broken 
stones  and  sculptured  figures,  and  besought 
Heaven  in  his  agony  to  let  him  pass  nis 
vhole  life  on  this  space  of  two  feet  square, 
nther  than  die  this  fearful  death.  Once  he 
looked  down  on  to  the  pavement  of  the 
I^ce^  far,  far  beneath ;  and  when  he  raised 
hii  head  his  hair  was  standing  on  end  with 
horror. 

•»  The  silence  of  these  two  men  was  some- 
thiig  terrible.  While  the  priest  was  strug- 
gling in  this  fearful  fashion,  a  few  feet  above 
Elm  Quasimodo  gazed  at  the  scaffold  and 
wepi 

^  **  The  archdeacon  at  last,  seeing  that  all 
bis  struggles  only  served  to  shake  the  frail 
snppoit  to  which  he  clung,  lay  perfectly  still. 
He  wai  there,  holding  by  the  ^tter,  scarcely 
breathing,  never  moving,  ffiving  no  other 
sign  of  life  than  the  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  dteamer  who  dreams  that  he  is  falling. 
His  eyes  were  wide  open,  fixed,  and  seem^ 
starting  out  of  his  head.  Little  by  little  he 
lost  ground,  his  fingers  slipped  along  the 
gutter,  the  lead  gradually  bent  further  and 
nirther,  and  he  became  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  his  body  and  the 
weakness  of  his  arms.  He  looked  one  by 
one  at  the  impassive  figures  sculptured  on 
the  tower,  like  him  suspended  over  the 
abyss,  but  without  pity  for  him  or  terror  for 
themselves.  Every  thing  was  stone  around ; 
before  his  eyes  grotesque  and  monstrous 
heads,  far  below  him  at  the  bottom  the  pave- 
ment of  the  square,  just  above  him  Ctuasi- 
modo  weeping. 

•*  In  the  Place  below  were  ^proups  of  curi- 
ous observers,  who  were  qmetly  watching 
the  struggles  of  the  priest,  ana  trymg  to 

fuess  who  was  the  madman  that  amused 
imself  with  such  strange  and  perilous  an- 
tics. The  priest  heard  their  comments  as 
their  faint  clear  voices  reached  him  in  the 
still  air,  saying,  *  But  he  will  break  his 
neck.' 

"  Quasimodo  wept. 

**  At  last  the  wretched  man,  foaming  with 
rage  and  terror,  perceived  that  all  was  of 
no  avail.  He  collected^  all  his  remaining 
strength  for  one  despairing  effort.  He  sti^ 
fened  Ms  Hmbs  upon  the  gutter,  pudied 
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against  the  wall  frantically  with  his  Iftiees, 
fastened  his  hand  to  a  cleft  in  the  stone,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  himself  a  few  inches. 
But  the  commotion  caused  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  leaden  pipe,  his  surplice  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  feeling  every  tning  give  way  be- 
neath him,  he  shut  his  eyes,  let  go  his  hold, 
and  fell. 

**  Quasimodo  watched  him  falling.  A  fall 
from  such  a  height  is  seldom  perpendicular. 
The  archdeacon  launched  into  the  air,  fell  at 
first  with  head  downward  and  arms  extended, 
then  he  turned  round  twice  or  thrice  and  fell 
on  the  roof  of  a  building,  where  he  was  par- 
tially crushed,and  broken.  But  he  was  not 
dead  when  he*  struck ;  Quasimodo  saw  him 
endeavor  to  cling  to  the  tiles,  but  the  incline 
was  too  steep,  and  he  had  no  strength  left. 
He  slipped  down  the  roof,  and  fell  with  a 
reboimd  upon  the  pavement,  where  he  moved 
no  more. 

"  Quasimodo  then  raised  his  eye  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  girl,  whose  limbs  hang- 
ing from  the  gibbet  he  could  see  still  quiver- 
ing under  her  white  dress  in  the  last  agonies 
of  death ;  then  he  looked  down  on  the  arch- 
deacon stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
crushed  out  of  the  very  semblance  of  hu- 
manity, and  exclaimed  with  a  sob  which 
shook  his  whole  frame,  'Alas,  all  I  ever 
loved!'" 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  in 
this  line  is  to  be  found  in  Le  Dernier  Jour 
d^un  Condamni,  by  the  same  author.  This 
is  a  whole  volqme  supposed  to  be  written  by 
a  convict  the  day  before  his  execution,  de- 
scribing in  the  minutest  detail  the  sensations, 
anticipations,  reflections,  terrors,  and  agonies 
of  each  successive  hour  as  it  brings  him 
nearer  to  his  doom.  For  a  shocking  display 
of  perverted  genius  and  power  we  know 
nothing  like  it ;  but  quotations  are,  of  course, 
impossible.  There  is  something  revolting 
as  well  as  preposterous  in  the  conception  of 
a  man  on  the  eve  of  a  violent  and  certain 
death  thus  watching,  anatomizing,  and  re- 
cording his  own  awM  emotions. 

Nearly  every  observer  has  been  struck  with 
the  hold  which  the  desire  and  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  material  prosperity  seem  to  have 
taken  of  the  French  nation.  Formerly  other 
passions  predominated  over  the  thirst  for 
riches.  Glory,  honor,  enterprise,  intellect- 
ual distinction,  were  more  than  gold.  The 
man  who  sought  to  be  wealtny,  and  who  be- 
came so,  used  to  be  held  in  low  esteem  in 
comparison  with  him  who  sought  to  be  great 
or  famous,  and  attained  his  end.    Now  all 
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thifris  changed.  The  taste  for  luxury  has 
become  a  passion.  The  miUionnaire  has  be- 
come the  national  idol.  The  avaricious  ap- 
petite seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  people.  Dreams  of  unexpected,  sud- 
den, fabulous  wealth  appear  to  be  universally 
indulged  in.  Many  causes  have  contributed 
to  this.  Kevolutions,  rapid  and  incalculable 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  political  fortune,  have 
left  scarcely  any  power  stable  and  enduring 
except  that  of  money.  Millions  gained  in 
a  f2w  months  by  contractors,  stock-jobbers, 
and  railway  speculators  have  gone  far  to  de- 
moralize the  nation.  Every 'one  sees  that 
the  men  who  have  thus  vaulted  into  affluence 
are  not  specially  clever  or  specially  industri- 
ous ;  and  every  one  fancies  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  do  as  well  as  they. 
Then  the  prevalent  irreligion  of  most  classes 
except  the  poor,  has  taught  all  to  look  for 
their  paradise  on  earth,  and  to  frame  it  out 
of  the  most  earthly  elements, — out  of  luxury, 
which  wealth  could  furnish,— out  of  love, 
such  as  wealth  could  also  buy.  Those  who 
could  not  revel  in  the  wealth  itself,  cotdd 
at  least  revel  in  the  description  of  it.  Those 
who  failed  of  the  reality  could  find  some 
compensation,  some  delusive  enjoyment,  in 
the  vivid  picture  and  the  transient  dream. 
Thus  arose  the  demand  for  romances  of 
which  the  central  figture  is  some  hero  pos- 
sessed of  countless  and  inexhaustible  mil- 
lions, and  of  which  every  page  gives  evi- 
dence of  an  invention  and  imagination 
actually  on  the  rack  to  produce  conceptions 
of  the  most  recJierche  and  unheard-of  luxury. 
The  writers  were  as  eager  to  supply  as  the 
public  to  demand  this  gorgeous,  intoxicating, 
and  unwholesome  pabulum.  For  their  pas- 
sion for  gold,  and  all  that  gold  can  purchase, 
had  been  goaded  and  inflamed  almost  into 
frenzy  by  their  peculiar  position.  Usually 
poor,  yet  in  virtne  of  their  education  in  close 
contact  daily  with  the  rid: ;  living  a  life  of 
toil  and  privation,  yet  in  virtue  of  their 
brevet  raxdi  as  men  of  talent,  enjoying,  on  a 
footing  of  nominal  equality,  the  hospitality 
of  the  luxurious  miUionnaire  ;  surrounded 
^th  jBvery "  species  of  t^etizing  pleasure, 
^hickthey  see  others  plunged  in  and  gloating 
w£>ver,:but  which  they  are  too  penniless  to 
.«hare^;. spending  their  evenings  in  brilliant 
theatresvor  magnificent  saloons,  amid  every 
kindv  of  beauty  and  indulgence  that  can  de- 
light jor.iintate  the  senses,  and  retiring  from 


all  this  at  night  to  their  squalid  garret,  their 
homeless  hearth,  and  their  empty  soul, — 
who  can  wonder  that  their  fancy  should  run 
riot  in  meretricious  pictures  of  material 
splendors  and  material  jojrs  ?  and  wh^ionce 
embarked  in  this  career,  millions  are  as  easy 
to  create  as  thousands,  and  far  more  exciting. 
Here  we  have  the  original  of  that  class  of 
French  novels  of  which  MonU-Christo  is 
type  and  crown— a  work  which  has  drivezi 
thousands  half  wild  with  envy  and  impotent 
desire. 

The  plot  of  MofUe-Christo  ia  as  foUowfr 
A  meritorious  young  sailor,  captain  of  a 
merchant-vessel  belonging  to  Marseilles,  is 
denounced  as  a  Buonapartist  agent  by  two 
enemies,  one  of  whom  desires  his  post  sod 
the  other  covets  his  mistress.  He  is  arrested 
on  his  marriage-day  and  imprisoned  in  the 
ChlLteau  d'lf,  an  island  off  the  south  coast 
of  France.  Here  he  remains  for  fourteen 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  manages, 
by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  which 
he  excavates,  to  establish  a  communication 
with  an  old  and  very  learned  Italian  abb6, 
who  teaches  him  much  science  and  many  lan- 
guages, and  ends  with  disclosing  to  him  the 
secret  of  a  vast  treasure  which  he  believes 
to  be  hidden  in  the  island  of  Monte-Christo, 
a  desert  rock  near  the  Tuscan  shore.  The 
abb^  dies,  and  the  young  sailor  conceals 
himself  in  his  shroud,  and  contrives  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  instead  of  his  deceased 
friend.  He  cuts  open  the  shroud ;  escapes 
by  swimming ;  goes  to  Monte-Christo  $  dis- 
covers and  disinters  the  treasure  (whidi 
consists  of  countless  millions  in  gold  and 
precious  jewels)  j  and  after  a  few  years  re- 
appears in  the  world  as  Count  of  Monte- 
Oiristo  and  the  possessor  of  fabulous  wealth, 
to  conunence  his  work,  of  rewarding  his 
friends  and  punishing  his  enemies,— both  of 
which  purposes  he  carries  out  by  means  of 
the  most  compHoated  plots,  mysterious  ap- 
pearances, and  melodramatic  coup9  de  ikedtrt^ 
in  the  worst  taste  and  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant conception.  Wherever  he  appears,  he 
lives  in  the  most  astounding  and  elaborate 
luxury,  and  behaves  with  the  most  ostenta- 
tious generosity ;  but  the  generosity  rather 
of  a  parvenu  than  a  prince.  His  mansions 
are  fhmished  with  unimaginable  splendor; 
his  yacht  is  a  miracle  of  gorgeous  and  elegant 
contrivances;  he  presents  wonderful  diamonds 
to  wretched  innkeepers  who  have  serred 
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hiiSy  and  bestows  unrivalled  emeralds  on  the 
sultan  and  the  pope  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  a  beautiful  Greek  and  the  life  of  a 
Boman  bandit.  He  is  served  by  black  and 
silent  servants ;  wherever  he  goes  unexpected 
allies  and proUg^  start  up  beneath  his  het 
to  do  his  bidding ;  he  is  in  secret  communi- 
cation with  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth ; 
be  makes  appointments  to  the  minute  months 
beforehand  and  thousands  of  miles  distant, 
keeps  them  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock, 
and  apologizes  for  being  two  seconds  late. 
In  short,  the  whole  story  reads  like  the  uilra- 
bian  Nights  adapted  to  Paris  life  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  taste  of  the  whole 
is  shocking;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  pictures  are  gorgeous,  and  thoroughly 
oriental  both  in  their  magnificence  and  their 
monstrosity:  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
work  attained  an  extraordinary  popularity 
among  a  people  thirsting  for  material  luxury 
and  enjoyment — **  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life." 
The  next  morbid  phase  into  which  the  in- 
satiable passion  for  excitement  plunged  the 
novelists  of  France  is  that  of  which  the 
works  of  Eugene  Sue,  especially  Aiaar-Ovl 
and  Les  MysUres  de  Paris,  offer  the  most 
perfect  type.  It  may  be  called  "  the  crim^ 
inoL-monstrosUy  phase,"  or  the  phase  of 
moral  horrors  and  abominations.  Its  pecul- 
iar feature  is  a  combination  of  the  morally 
detestable  with  the  psychologically  impossi- 
ble. The  im&gination  is  strained,  spurred, 
and  as  it  were  stimulated  by  intoxicating 
drinks,  to  conceive  every  variety  and  abyss 
of  crime ;  to  paint  the  worst  dens  of  infamy 
and  sanguinary  brutality  which  the  cellars 
and  catacombs  of  Paris  can  supply,  to  depict 
the  daily  life  and  the  habitual  sentiments, 
desires,  and  language  of  the  hideous  wretches 
who  inhabit  them ;  and  then  to  place  in  the 
midst  of  these  obscene  haunts  and  these 
abandoned  desperadoes  some  maiden  of  an- 
gelic loveliness  and  purity,  who  walks  un- 
harmed among  the  squalid  and  ruffianly  vice 
around  her.  Where  the  story  does  not  lend 
'  itself  to  this  unnatural  conception,  the  needed 
contrast  is  found  in  some  other  fashion. 
Mar-Otd  is  the  story  of  a  domestic  negro 
in  one  of  the  West-Indian  colonies  of  France, 
who  b  possessed  through  life  by  the  most 
diabolic  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge ;  who, 
having  his  master's  fuU  confidenoe  and  re* 
gard,  continues  to  be  contideTed  by  every 
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.  one  as  a  perfect  specimen  and  treasure  of 
devotion  and  gratitude,  yet  pursues  fbr  years 
a  deliberate  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his 
master's  family  and  the  infliction  of  every 
species  of  suffering  he  can  devise ;  and  finally, 
when  his  master  is  paralytic  and  unable 
either  to  defend  himself  or  denounce  his  en- 
emy, tortures  his  last  hours  by  explaining 
to  him  the  various  schemes  by  which  he  had 
made  his  life  miserable,  and  gloats  over  the 
impotent  horror  and  indignation  of  the  man 
who  had  so  long  loved  and  trusted  him,  and 
whom  at  last  he  thus  barbarously  undeceives. 
Thejinale  and  crowning  stroke  of  the  con- 
ception is  the  awarding  to  this  finished  and 
utterly  unredeemed  ruffian  of  the  Monthyon 
prize  for  pre-eminent  virtue,  by  men  who 
had  witnessed  his  apparent  devotion,  but 
were  unacquainted  with  the  true  secret, 

AtoT'OtU  was,  we  believe,  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Eug^e  Sue ;  Les  Mystkres  dt 
Paris,  which  foUolred  it  some  years  later, 
was  every  way  worthy  of  so  unhealthy  a 
debut  This  work  enjoyed  for  a  considerable 
period  almost  unexampled  popularity  and 
circulation.  That  it  should  have  done  so 
appears  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  discred- 
itable to  the  critical  as  well  as  to  the  moral 
taste  of  the  French ;  for  any  thing  more 
confused  and  unartistic  than  the  narrative, 
any  thing  more  unnatural  and  unreal  than 
the  characters  (with  one  or  two  exceptions), 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Nearly  all  the 
dramatis  persona  are  criminals  of  the  lowest 
order  and  the  most  desperate  and  depraved 
nattures.  Nearly  all  the  more  striking  and 
labored  scenes  are  laid  in  those  secluded  or 
subterranean  haunts  of  squalid  misery  and 
loathsome  sin  with  which  a  great  city  like 
Paris  is  sure  to  swarm.  Every  atrocious 
crime,  from  gigantic  swindling  to  hired 
murder,  which  lawless  fancy  could  invent  or 
lawless  men  could  perpetrate,  is  here  delin- 
eated in  the  most  revolting  detail.  The  ac- 
tors are  brought  upon  the  stage  only  to  com- 
mit these  crimes.  The  men,  the  women, 
even  the  children,  are  rather  bom  devils 
than  fallen  and  abandoned  human  beings. 
The  author  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  surpass  him,  or  to 
find  it  worthwhile  to  follow  him  in  this  Una. 
He  has  exhausted  the  field.  We  verUy  be- 
lieve he  has  left  nothing  to  be  gathered  by 
any  gleaner.  In  the  nudst  of  all  these  lurid 
hnxon  tvo  ehaiaotext  iuc«  iatsodiiQed  bgr 
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way  of  relief  and  contrast.  One  is  a  young 
sovereign  pjrince,  grand-duke  of  Oerolstein, 
gifted  with  vast  wealth,  irresistible  fascina- 
tion, and  fabulous  physical  strength,  who 
goes  about  in  various  disguises,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  playing  at  Providence,"  reliev- 
ing misery,  righting  wrongs,  and  punishing 
crime.  In  his  judgments  and  inflictions,  it 
might  strike  an  ordinary  reader  that  he  is 
scarcely  more  scrupulous,  natural,  or  decent 
than  the  criminals  whom  he  detects  and 
crushes.  He  puts  out  the  eyes  of  one  hard- 
ened murderer,  by  way  of  rendering  his  pun- 
ishment appropriate  and  lingering.  He  lets 
loose  one  woman  of  preternatural  fascina- 
tions and  preternatural  profligacy  (every 
thing  in  the  book  is  preternatural,  superla- 
tive, and  fabulous)  on  a  notary  whose  crimes 
he  desires  to  drag  to  light,  with  orders 
(which  are  executed  to  the  letter  and  de- 
scribed as  minutely  as  in  aproch  verbal)  to 
drive  him  into  frenzy  by  perpetually  provok- 
ing his  sensual  desires  and  never  gratifying 
them.  Yet  this  prince  is  the  virtuous  man 
of  the  book.  The  female  miracle  of  it  is 
Fleur  de  Marie,  a  young  maiden,  the  lost 
daughter  of  wealthy  and  noble  parents, — of 
the  above-mentioned  grand-duke  and  his 
mistress,  in  fact,  but  whom  Bodolph  believed 
to  be  dead, — who  is  brought  up  amid  mur- 
derers, prostitutes,  and  thieves  of  the  very 
lowest  and  filthiest  description ;  but  who  has 
retained  through  all  surroundings  her  innate 
purity  of  soul,  exquisite  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, and  rich  warmth  of  heart.  She  is 
beautifully  painted,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
she  is  a  psychological  impossibility.  Such 
was  the  romance  which  for  a  while  domi- 
nated Paris,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  election  of  the  author  to  the  national 
assembly  ten  years  ago,  by  an  overwhelming 
and  nearly  unexampled  majority  of  votes, 
as  the  representative  of  the  socialist  party. 

The  unenviable  success  of  opening  an  en- 
tirely new  vein  in  this  mine  of  intellectual 
pathology  has  been  achieved  by  Alexander 
Dumas  the  younger— the  son  of  the  most 
prolific  and  extravagant  romance-writer  of 
this,  or  perhaps  of  any  day.  Monte-Christo 
is  the  typical  production  of  the  father ;  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,  the  typical  production 
of  the  son.  The  spicialitk  of  M.  Dumas,^ 
(as  he  is  usually  termed), — ^the  particular 
field  which  he  has  selected, — ^is  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  <20Mi-monc{0,  or  courtesan  lifi&.   In 


France  this  world  crosses  the  other  more  le- 
gitimate world  so  frequently,  the  two  soci- 
eties run  so  parallel  and  so  often  touch  and 
even  intermingle,  that  pictures  of  the  one 
have  almost  always  involved  allusions  to, 
and  occasional  excursions  within  the  limits 
of,  the  other.  Episodes  and  complications 
connected  with  the  demi-monde  are  therefore 
to  be  met  with  in  many  recent  Parisian  nov- 
els ;  but  M.  Dumas,  filsy  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  deliberately,  consistently,  and  as  it 
were  almost  professionally,  laid  his  scenes  in 
this  anomalous  world,  and  chosen  his  char- 
acters from  among  the  people  who  inhabit  it 
and  frequent  it.  La  Dame  aitx  CcmuHicu, 
and  Lt  Demi-Monde  (which  is  a  drama,  and 
had  an  enormous  success  when  brought  out 
on  the  stage),  are  devoted  to  the  descsiption 
of  courtesan  Kfe ;  and  Le  Roman  d'une 
Femme  is  a  narrative  in  which  the  two  soci- 
eties— the  recognized  and  the  unrecognized 
— are  placed  side  by  side,  with  all  their  clash- 
ing engagements  and  incongruous  afiections 
and  inextricable  links — ^with  their  painful 
contrasts  and  still  more  painful  resemblances. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  M.  Dixm&s,  JUs, 
is  a  master  of  his  craft.  Not  only  is  he  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  society  which  he  de- 
picts, not  only  does  he  know  to  its  very  core 
and  in  aU  its  recesses  the  social  and  (so  to 
speak)  the  inner  life  of  its  denizens,  both 
male  and  female ;  but  he  handles  his  materi- 
als as  an  artist,  a  philosopher ,^and  almost  as 
a  moralist — ^if  that  epithet  can  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  a  man  too  familiar  with  all  forms  of 
profiigacy  to  shrink  from  any,  to  whom  vo- 
luptuous indulgence  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  life,  and  who  does  not  even 
profess  to  have  any  sentiments  of  right  or 
wrong  concerning  it.  He  is  a  conscientious 
and  consummate  workman ;  he  makes  a  really 
profound  study  of  his  subject ;  he  prepares 
his  canvas  with  scientific  care ;  his  drawing 
is  always  distinct ;  his  coloring,  always  vivid, 
is  never  outrageous  j  his  figures,  such  as  they 
are,  are  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  in 
keeping  with  each  other;  he  never  conde- 
scends to  the  monstrous,  and  scarcely  ever 
to  the  loathsome.  Compared  with  his  father, 
he  is  a  model  of  high  art ;  compared  with 
Eugene  Sue,  he  is  almost  a  classic ;  com- 
pared with  Ernest  Feydeau,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  decent  and  almost  pure.  It  is 
true  he  has  expressly  selected  scenes  and 
characters  which  it  is  usual  to  ignore,  or  to 
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notice  at  a  distance,  or  to  look  at  and  pass 
to  the  other  side ;  it  is  true  that  he  describes 
them  with  a  plainness  of  language  and  ful- 
ness of  detail  hitherto  unexampled  in  works 
intended  to  take^rank  as  literature,  to  be 
read  ayowedly,  and  to  lie  on  the  tables  of 
decent  drawing-rooms;  it  is  true  there  is 
something  startling  and  almost  stunning  in 
the  unapologetic  and  as  it  were  physiolog- 
ical coolness  of  his  analysis.  But  he  writes 
rather  like  a  man  to  whom  reticence  is  un- 
known than  to  whom  license  is  attractiye. 
He  has,  indeed,  no  scruples  of  modesty  to 
restrain  him  for  ^ying  any  thing  which  it 
lies  in  his  way  to  say ;  but,  on  ^he  other 
hand,  he  has  not,  like  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  disordered  prurience  perpetually 
goading  him  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  find 
precisely  the  thing  which  he  ought  not  to 
say.  In  fact,  though  about  the  most  lawless 
of  French  novelists,  yet,  compared  with  most 
of  them,  ho  may  almost  be  deemed  estima- 
ble ;  and  if  it  be  permissible  at  all — ^which  it 
is  hard  to  grant — to  paint  in  detail  a  life  of 
-which  frailty,  sin,  and  often  abandoned  yi- 
ciousness,  constitute  the  atmosphere  and  ac* 
tion  then  there  is  little  to  quarrel  with  either 
in  the  science  or  the  talent  of  the  painter.* 
If  we  could  venture  to  separate  the  ten- 
dency of'  a  work  from  its  features  and  its 
character,  or  to  set  off  the  lessons  it  is  fitted 
to  convey  to  thoughtful  minds  against  the 
tone  of  its  sentiments  and  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  its  pictures  upon  ordinary  read- 
ers, we  should  be  more  than  half  disposed  to 
class  M.  Bumas'  novels  among  moral  fic- 
tions. There  pervades  them  all  a  convic- 
tion, as  profound  as  that  of  Solomon  and 
based  upon  a  similar  experience,  of  the  ut- 
ter worthlcssness  of  sensual*  enjoyments,  of 
the  hoUowness  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  of  the 
disappointment  and  satiety  of  those  who  lead 
it,  of  the  mockery  of  all  vicious  hopes,  of 
the  delusive  nature  of  all  casual  and  wan- 
dering affections.  The  most  boundless  ap- 
pliances of  luxury,  the  most  complete  and 
intoxicating  of  illicit  successes,  are  "  the  ap- 
ples on  the  Dead-Sea  shore."    The  better 

*  From  tins  appreciative  admission — which  in 
iU  context  here  is  almoet  pralso — we  must  malco, 
however,  one  weighty  exception.  Antanine^  tlie 
last  work  of  M.  Dumas,  in  tlie  cold  cynicism  of  its 
conclusion,  and  still  more  in  its  shameless  unveiling 
of  some  of  the  most  perverse  and  revolting  vagaries 
of  nnhnllowed  passion,  seems  to  us  the  saddest  il- 
]a.«tnition  and  measaro  of  French  demoralization 
yet  given  to  the  world. 


the  instincts  and  the  nobler  the  capacities 
of  the  votary  of  pleasture,  the  more  certain 
and  the  more  bitter  is  sure  to  be  his  disen- 
chantment. The  endeavor  to  import  into 
the  life  of  the  demi-monde  any  real  senti- 
ment or  any  genuine  affection,  is  persistently 
and  convincingly  represented  as  inevitably 
hopeless  and  fataL  The  actors  in  his  sad  ^ 
dramas  of  passion  and  of  sin  are  always 
punished  and  always  wretched.  They  pay 
for  hours  of  firenzied  and  forbidden  joys  by 
years  of  fearful  expiation.  The  utterly  heart- 
less and  selfish  are  always  shown  to  be  the 
only  ones  tolerably  happy;  and  these  arc 
never  made  the  attractive  or  the  fascinating 
personages  of  the  story.  This  is  cynical 
morality,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  morality  which 
will  produce  its  effect  notwithstanding ;  and 
all  the  more  so  upon  the  class  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  as  springing  out  of  reaction  and 
experience,  and  not  out  of  principle,  and  as 
coming  from  a  man  in  whom  the  moral 
sense,  as  we  understand  it,  seems  to  have 
no  existence.  In  the  Dame  aux  CamkliaSy 
the  heroine,  a  courtesan  awakened  to  purity 
and  aspiration  by  a  real  passion,  ends  a  life 
consisting  of  scenes  of  the  most  poignant 
and  ever-recurring  anguish,  varied  only  with 
days  of  transient  and  precarious  rapture,  by 
a  death  of  lingering  and  tortured  desolation ; 
while  her  lover  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  al- 
most more  wretched  than  herself.  In  the 
Boman  d^une  Femme,  an  exquisite  and  chaste 
young  wife,  whose  thread  of  life,  owing  to  a 
casual  frailty  of  her  husband,  becomes  en- 
tangled with  that  of  a  clever  and  merciless 
lorette,  dies  broken-hearted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  having  destroyed  husband,  fath- 
er, child,  and  friend,  by  the  fault  of  one  nearly 
unconscious  hour.  With  M.  Dumas,  retri- 
bution is  abundantly  and  logically  dealt  out 
to  all  the  frail  and  guilty.  Vice  is  never 
made  happy,  except  it  is  so  abandoned  and 
so  gross  as  to  lose  all  its  fascivitions,  and  to 
become  repellent  and  not  dangerous. 

From  these  tales — and  from  another  which 
in  some  features  may  be  classed  with  them, 
and  which  has  recently  earned  an  infamous 
celebrity  •  — we  gather  two  or  three  features 

♦  Fanny ^  by  F.mest  Feydeau.  It  is  scarcely  fair, 
however,  to  rank  this  disreputable  volume,  the 
success  of  which  is  in  itself  a  scandal,  with  the  ar- 
tistic performances  of  M.  Dumas,  fiU.  It  is  a 
mere  picture— drawn  with  a  certain  power  and 
richness  of  coloring  no  doubt — of  irrational  and  un- 
governed  passion;  and  is  stained  by  indelicacies 
more  monstrous  in  imagination  and  more  daring  in 
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of  Parisian  social  life  wMch  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  One 
is  particularly  noticeable.  Their  heroes  have 
nothing  else  to  do  in  life  but  to  make  love. 
They  have  no  business,  no  profession,  no  oc- 
cupation.' Many  of  them  are  men  of  for- 
time,  who  can  afford  t5  be  idle,  and  to  waste 
^  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  universally  or  necessarily 
the  case.  Those  who  have  only  a  scanty  in- 
come—vsewiemen^  de  quoi  vivre,  as  they  ex- 
press it — seem  to  lead  pretty  much  the  same 
sort  of  life,  as  long  as  their  means  last,  and 
sometimes  long  after  they  are  ruined.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  they  game,  contract 
debts,  marry  an  heiress,  or  blow  out  their 
brains.  In  England  the  great  majority  of 
young  men  of  education  have  something  reg- 
ular to  do— an  employment  at  least,  if  not  a 
profession.  If  they  are  bom  to  a  fortune, 
they  have  usually  political  duties  or  occupa- 
tion connected  with  the  management  of  their 
estates,  or  they  travel,  or  enter  the  army. 
If  they  are  poor,  they  embrace  commerce  or 
the  civil  service,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the 
laborious  callings  that  lead  to  wealth.  If 
theyhave  only  a  moderate  income,  they  al- 
most always  eke  it  out  by  entering  on  some 
profession  that  is  respectable,  if  not  very  lu- 
crative. It  is  exceptional,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered creditable,  for  a  young  man  to  be 
without  some  recognized  and  regular  occu- 
pation or  vocation.  In  France,  on  the  con 
trary,  what  is  here  the  exception  appears  to 
be  the  rule.  The  result  is  twofold,  judging 
at  least  by  the  descriptions  of  Society  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  the  first  place, 
these  men,  being  utterly  dhceuvrh,  without 
any  other  caU  upon  their  time,  give  them- 
selves up  wholly  to  the  contrivance  and  the 
enjoyments  of  intrigue.  When  in  love,  they 
throw  themselves  unreservedly  into  the  pas- 
time ;  their  whole  thoughts  and  their  entire 
hours  are  alMorbed  in  it ;  they  do  nothing 
else  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  it  is  not  to 
them  an  episode,  a  reward,  or  a  refresh- 
ment— ^it  is  their  daily  bread,  their  business, 
their  calling,  their  labor,  their  life.  The 
lover  does  not  go  to  his  mistress  in  his  leis- 
ure moments,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  in 
his  holidays,  in  his  evenings,  **  after  office- 
expression  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  spec- 
imen of  this  sort  of  literature  that  has  faHcn  under 
our  notice.  Its  excess  of  license,  rather  than  any 
notable  ability,  we  believe,  caused  its  sudden  pop- 
ularity. 


hours : "  he  lies  at  her  feet  all  day  and  every 
day ;  he  adulates,  contemplates,  and  caresses 
her  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night*  He  is  described  as  plunged  in  a  sort 
of  sea  of  delirious  and  delusive  intoxlcarion, 
coming  to  the  surface  only  ever)''  now  and 
then  to  breathe.  The  result,  of  course,  in- 
evitably is  both  that — thinking  of  nothing 
else-— passion  is  pampered  into  an  excess 
and  perverted  into  fancies  which  together 
become  almost  insanity;  and  that— doing 
nothing  else — sentiment  dies  out  from 
sheer  weariness  and  reaction,  and  becomes 
quenched  in  sickening  satiety.  The  licuson, 
even  when  comparatively  pure  and  noble, 
having  no  relief  or  variety  while  it  lasts, 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  long.  In 
the  second  place, — and  this  is  a  consequence 
shared  in  a  qualified  degree  by  all  great  cities 
whore  the  rich  and  idle  congregate,  —  the 
number  of  these  idle  men  who  have  to  kill 
time  in  seeking  pleasure  goes  far  to  explain 
the  laxity  of  morals  and  frailty  of  reputa- 
tions believed  to  prevail  among  Xhef  emmet 
du  monde  in  France.  It  is  a  social  country ; 
people  live  much  in  public,  and  much  in 
company.  A  far  larger  portion  of  the  time 
both  of  men  and  women  is  passed  in  making 
and  receiving  visits  than  with  us.  The 
number  of  people  available  for  this  occupa- 
tion is  unusually  great  So  many  men  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  court  to  women, 
and  no  scruples  to  prevent  them  from  pa}ing 
it  in  any  mode  and  under  any  circumstances, 
that,  in  certain  classes  of  society,  women 
may  be  said  to  pass  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  lives  in  a  state  of  siege ;  they  are 
perpetually  surrounded  by  courtiers  and 
"  pretenders ; "  and  as,  alas !  they  are  nearly 
as  unoccupied  lis  their  adulators,  and  often 
quite  as  ennuykes,  what  wonder  that  so  many 

*  "J'allais  chcz  elle  k  Theure  de  d^jeClner ;  n'ayant 
rien  Ijl  fairo  de  la  joum^c,  jo  ne  sortais  qu*avec  ellc. 
EUe  me  retenait  h  diner,  la  soir^  s*ensaivait  par 
consequent;  bientot,  lor8<^ue  Theure  de  rentrer  ar- 
rival t,  nous  imngin&mesmille  pretoxtes,nous  primes 
mille  precautions  illusoires  qui,  au  fond,  n*en  ^tai- 
enfc  point  Knfin  je  vivais,  pour  ainsi  dire,  chcx 
elle." — Qmfestums  cTtm  Enfant  d»  Sikle,  par  Al- 
fred de  Musset 

See  also  Dame  catx  CameUoi  and  Antonine^  pas- 
sim. 

**  Mon  existence  etait  s^dentaire.  Je  passais  I& 
joum^e  chcz  ma  maltresse:  mon  plus  grand  plaisir 
etait  de  Temmener  &  la  campagne  duront  les  beaux 
jours  d*ete,  et  de  me  coucher  pr6s  d'elle  dins  lot 
Dois,  sur  I'herbe,  ou  sur  la  mousse.  ...  En  hiver, 
comme  elle  aimait  le  monde,  nous  courtons  les  bals 
et  les  masques,  en  sorta  que  cette  vie  oisive  ne 
cessait  jaimais." — PwL 
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fiJl  under  the  combined  influence  of  temp-  man's  decency  and  a  woman's  form ; — in  a 
tation,  tedium,  and  bad  example !  word,  displaying  in  every  word  and  action  a 

Again :  nothing  makes  a  stronger  or  more  heartless  egotism,  a  harsh  and  cruel  tyranny 
painful  impression  on  the  reader  than  the  and  a  total  want  of  respect  and  consideration 
unfeeling  brutality  with  which  the  lovers  in  ^  for  the  most  natural  as  for  the  most  sacred 
these  tales  habitually  treat  their  mistresses,  ^  feelings,  which  would  seem  incredible  on 
even  when  these  mistresses  are  ladies  of  high  any  less  authority  than  their  own.  For  it  is 
position,  superior  education,  and  unblem-  remarkable  that  the  novels  which  most  dc- 
ishcd  reputation.  K  any  one  is  disposed  to  tail  all  these  cruel  and  selfish  inflictions — 
think  lightly  and  leniently  of  those  habits  which  specify  the  worst  brutalities  inflicted 
of  license  and  intrigue  which  seem  so  gen-  by  these  lovers  upon  fond  and  tender  wo- 
eral  in  France,  and  which  are  far  from  un-  men — are  all  in  the  autobiographical  form ; 
known  here,  he  will  do  well  to  ponder  this  — ^it  is  the  barbarian  who  describes  his  own 
peculiar  phase  of  character,  as  depicted  in  barbarities — ^the  executioner  who  records  all 
the  literature  in  question  by  those  who  know  the  slow  elaborate  tortures  he  has  practised 
it  well  and  share  it  so  thoroughly  that  they  on  his  victim, — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  sort 
have  almost  ceased  to  excuse  it  or  to  be  of  conventional  self-condemnation,  though 
conscious  of  it.  In  the  novels  of  George  scarcely  ever  with  self-loathing  or  self-sur- 
Sand,  of  Dumas,  ^/?^,  of  Earnest  Feydeau,  prise — ^never  with  any  indication  orthatburn- 
and  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  heroines  are  ing  shame  which  would  make  the  record  of 
ladies  endowed  with  every  amiable  and  at-  such  things  impossible,  even  were  the  com- 
tractive  quality,  except  that  rigid  principle  mission  of  them  not  so. 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  such  so-  i  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  worst  exempli- 
ciety ;  fascinating,  afiectionate,  full  of  heart  •  flcations  of  this  hideous  feature  cannot  stain 


and  soul :  capable  not  only  of  earnest  and 
disinterested  but  of  devoted  and  self-sacrific- 
ing attachment,  and  lavishing  all  the  price- 
less treasures  of  a  rich  and  noble  nature  on 
their  unworthy  suitors;  risking  if  not  ac- 
tually losing  for  them  peace,  fame,  a  calm 
conscience,  and  a  happy  home ;  giving  them- 
selves up  with  a  completeness  and  confiding- 


our  pages.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  adduce 
any.  They  are  so  numberless  and  so  per- 
petually recurring,  that  to  quote  them  would 
be  often  to  give  the  whole  narration.  La 
Dame  aux  CameLias  is  fall  of  them,— con- 
sists of  them, — some  of.  a  character  and 
enormity  which  are  scarcely  conceivable, — 
yet  all  narrated  by  the  oflender  himself. 


ness  of  surrender  which  would  be  lovely  and  \  The  same  may  be  said  of  Faimy.  The  same 
almost  sublime,  if  only  the  ca^se  were  lawful  I  may  be  said  of  Confessions  d^un  Enfant  du 
and  the  object  worthy ;  trusting,  soothing,  Siicle,  The  same  may  be  said  of  Elle  et 
aiding,  enduring,  worshipping,  with  a  truth  ^  LtU,  In  fact,  they  are  all  stories  of  a  lover 
and  i^rvor  in  which  woman  so  rarely  fails, ,  torturing  his  devoted  and  sensitive  mistress 
and  which  man  so  rarely  merits.  But  the  men  \  to  death  by  a  series  of  ingenious  insults,  out- 
of  the  story — the  objects  and  inheritors  of  all  rageous  suspicions,  cruel  and  exacting  ca- 
this  afiection — are  represented— almost  in-  prices,  refined  bKitality,  and  a  sort  of  cold, 
variably,  and  as  if  it  were  the  rule  of  life  superlative  selfishness  for  which  a  fitting 
from  which  truth  and  notoriety  permit  the  1  epithet  really  is  not  to  be  found.  After  de- 
artist  no  departure — as  becoming  at  once,  not  scribing  a  number  of  these  brutalities,  some 
indeed  insensible  to,  but  utterly  ungrateful ;  of  them  almost  incredible,  the.  Enfant  du 
for  the  wealth  of  love  lavished  upon  them ; ,  Si^de  sums  up  thus :  **  Lecteur,  cela  dura 
repaying  devotion  with  insult,  and  abandon-  !  six  mois  :  pendant  six  mois  entiers,  Brigitte, 
mcnt  with  exigeance ;  answering  every  fr^sh  calomni6e,  expose  aux  insultes  du  monde, 
proof  of  fidelity  and  self-surrender  with  eut  k  essuyer  de  ma  part  tons  les  dMains  et 
groundless  jealousies  and  mean  suspicions ;  tontes  les  injures  qu'un  libertin  colore,  et 
meeting  every  concession  with  some  new  cruel  pent  prodiguer  k  la  fille  qu'il  payc."  • 
outrage  or  some  new  demand ;  treating  the  j  ^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,^^  ,,^^  l^.^^^^^  ^^  l^j^. 
most  faithful,  tender,  and  noble-mmded  mis-  ^  self,  of  a  lover  who  mnltreats  and  torments  his 
tresses,  the  moment  they  have  them  in  their ,  mistress  in  every  mode  except  actnal  pergonal  vio- 
^j  1    .1,1  *«^-.*  ^^.^  4.u^  i  lencc.^by  sarcasms,  by  insults,  by  suspicions,  by 

power,  as  no  i^en^/man  could  treat  even  the  Lruef  ouutigcs   u^  •'every  sentiment  of  dity, 
poorest  JiUe  perdue  who  still  retained  a  wo- 1  honor,  and  natoral  affection  which  she  is  endeav- 
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Another  characteriBtic,  and,  as  for  as  we 
know,  unique  feature  of  these  novels  is  the 
repeated  pictures  they  present  to  us,  not 
only  of  absolutely  uncontrolled  passions  and 
emotions,  and  of  indulging  in  them  without 
reticence  or  shame,  but  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence apparently  of  any  consciousness  that 
such  abandonment  of  all  self-restraint  is 
in  any  way  disgraceful  and  unmanly.  The 
heroes  go  into  the  most  outrageous  furies ; 
they  roll  on  the  ground  in  agonies  of  tears ; 
they  pass  firom  the  wildest  excesses  of  love  into 
the  wildest  excesses  of  hatred ;  they  become 
speechless  with  rage;  they  gesticulate  like 
madmen ;  they  give  vent  to  all  the  unseemly 
violences  of  the  half-childish,  half-savage 
human  animal,  without  dignity,  decency,  or 
drapery.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  lose 
all  self-coAtrol,  as  that  they  give  no  intima- 
tion that  self-control  is  considered  needful, 
or  the  want  of  it  shameful.  Extremes  to 
which  no  provocation  could  goad  an  Eng- 
lishman seem  to  be  simple,  every-day  occur- 
rences among  these  spoiled  children  of  li- 
cense and  intrigue.  ••  The  first  thing  I  did 
[says  one],  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  rise 
after  my  wound,  was  to  run  to  my  mistress' 
house.  I  found  her  alone,  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  her  room,  her  countenance  fallen 
and  disturbed.  I  loaded  her  with  the  most 
violent  reproaches;  I  was  drunk  with  de- 
spair. /  cried  otU  till  the  tohole  Junue  echoed 
tntJi  the  clamor ;  and  at  the  game  time  my 
tears  9o  interrupted  my  words  that  I  FELL 
ON  THE  BED  to  let  them  flow  fredy,'*  He 
ends  by  striking  his  mistress  on  the  back  of 
the  neck;  and  when,  in  spite  of  all  this 
treatment,  she  comes  to  him  the  same  even- 

■©ring  to  retain-    Yet  moat  of  the  outrages  are  o 

ftoch  u  chnnicter  that  we  have  Searched  in  vain  for 

,    jiny  passflge  that  it  would  be  possible  to  extract. 


•conception  of  the  narrative  by  saying,  that  the 
lover  begins  by  being  furious  because  his  mistress 
«tn^'B  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child,  instead  of 
-visiting  liim  as  usual;  that  he  then  falls  so  low  as 
to  regale  her  ears  with  €very  false  and  scandalous 
rumor  that  hi9  can  collect  regarding  her  husband. 
-whom,  though  uhe  has  betrayed  nim,  she  still 
•esteems  find  values;  that  he  abuses  her  because 
ahe  defends  this  husband  against  his  calumnies; 
4ind  finally  that,  to  punish  the  unhappy  lady  for 
refusing  to  Hy  with  nim,  and  abandon  reputation, 
iiusband,  and  cbildwn  at  once,  he,  out  of  mere 
iiorrible  perversity  and  ^pt^  plunges  into  every 
sort  of  low  <lebau(niery ;  and  returns  to  her,  day 
4ifter  day,  soiled  and  reeking  from  the  haunts  of 
infamy  'in  vrhick  he  has  b^  endeavoring,  as  it 
-^ere,  to  revenge  himself  open  her !  And  all  this 
lie  relates  himself] 


ing  to  beg  forgiveness  and  reconoiliatioii,  be 
takes  a  carving-knife,  and  threatens  to  kiD 
her.  The  same  man,  a  year  or  two  later, 
finds  another  lady  to  love  him,  to  whom  he 
behaves  much  in  the  same  way, — "  treating 
her  [he  says]  now  as  an  abandoned  wo- 
man, and  the  next  instant  as  a  divinity.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  insulting  her,  I  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet ;  as  soon  as  I  ceased  to 
accuse,  I  began  to  apologize ;  when  I  could 
DO  longer  rail  at  her,  I  wept  over  her.  A 
monstrous  delirium,  a  rapturous  fever,  seized 
upon  me;  I  nearly  lost  my  senses  in  the 
violence  of  my  transports ;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  or  to  do,  or  to  imagine,  to  re- 
pair the  evil  I  had  wrought.  I  spoke  of 
blowing  out  my  brains  if  I  ever  .ill-treated 
her  again.  These  aUematiom  of  p€tmon 
often  lasted  whole  nights."  •  The  following 
is  the  reception  given  to  a  lady  who  comes 
to  visit  her  lover  (whom  she  had  wronged, 
certainly)  as  he  recovers  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness:— 

**  Elle  se  pencha  sur  mon  lit,  et  des  deux 
mains  souleva  son  voile.  .  .  •  '  Fanny  I ' 
m'^criaMe  tout-^-coup,  en  levant  les  deux 
bras.  Elle  s'affidssa  en  sanglotant  snr  ma 
poitrine.  Mais  la  m^oire  m'^tait  revenue 
avec  la  connaissance,  et  lafrappant  aujromi 
de  mespoingsfer  mea,  je  la  detachai  demoi 
en  m'6criant  comme  un  furieux :  *  Va-f  en 
d'ici ! '  Elle  crut  que  j*6tais  fou  encore,  et 
se  d^touma  en  pleurant ;  mais  retrouvant  un 
reste  de  force  dAns  ma  colore, /e  lafrappais 
encore  k  VipauUt  et  m'^lan^nt  de  mon  Ut, 
je  m'abattaia  sur  eUe,  et  roulai  k  terre  k  sea 
pieds."  t 

One  quotation  more,  and  we  have  done. 
This  novel  ends  with  another  scene,  similar, 
but  yet  more  atrocious.  After  heaping  every 
sort  of  verbal  outrage  and  abuse  on  tiie  un- 
happy woman  who  had  given  herself  to  him, 
for  six  or  seven  pages  of  fluent  insult,  the 
narrator  of  his  own  shame  proceeds : — 

''  Elle  se  leva  enfin  d^sesp^r^,  et  voukt 

*  Omfanons  d'fm  Enfant  du  8i^U.  These  are 
not,  as  might  be  imagined,  specimens  taken  from 
the  poor  productions  of  some  hack  caterer  for  the 
lowest  class  of  readers.  They  are  extracts  from  a 
work  of  unusual  power,  of  profound  melancholy, 
and  sadly  and  almost  soundly  moral  in  the  lesson 
it  inculcates.  It  contmns  the  truest t,  most  painful, 
and  most  warning  pictures  we  have  ever  met  with 
of  the  certainty  and  the  terrible  degree  in  which  a 
career  of  profligacy,  however  brief  and  uncon- 
genial, poisons  all  legitimate  eiyoyment  and  all 
par6r  and  sereoer  love.* 

t  Fanny,  par  Ernest  Feydeau. 
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Murtb.  Mais  je  la* retina,  la  poussai  au 
lonil  de  la  chambre,  et  m'adosBant  contre 
laporte,  les  bras  crois^:  'Tu  entendras 
tout!'  m'^crioi-je.  £  alors  je  me  mis  d 
haUter ;  et  ne  trouvant  plus  rien  k  lui  dire, 
je  la  mena^ai  des  paings,  en  irkpignant  et  en 
criant ;  et  elle  me  regardait  de  cot6  avec  un 
indicible  terreur.  Enfin  les  paroles,  une  fois 
de  plus,  jaillirent  de  ma  bouche :  '  Jamais  je 
n'ai  cm  en  toi.  Je  sentais  si  bien  que  tu  me 
trompais,  au*^  mon  tour — malheurcux  que 
je  suis! — >i'ai  voulu  souiUcr  notre  amour. 
Apprends-Io  done,  si  tu  ne  t'en  cspas  dout^e ; 
moi  qui  fadorais,  je  t'ai  trompee  avec  les 
plus  viles  des  femmes.' " 

ConceiYe  an  English  gentleman  in^  such  a 
passion  with  the  faithless  lady  whom  he 
lored  that  his  fury  cannot  find  utterance, 
setting  his  back  against  the  door,  panting 
with  rage,  stamping  and  shaking  his  fists  at 
her  like  a  dumb  idiot;  and  at  last,  when 
words  come  to  his  relief,  using  his  recovered 
speech  to  overwhelm  her  with  noirceurs  which 
could  never  enter  the  thoughts  or  pass  the 
lips  of  any  but  the  shameless  and  the  aban- 
doned !  And  conceive  further,  his  describing 
all  these  himself,  without  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  reticence  or  humiliation ! 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  go  beyond  or 
below  this ;  yet  if  the^e  be  a  lower  depth 
still,  that  depth  has  been  reached  in  two  of 
the  last  novels  that  have  issued  from  the 
press,  written  by  two  of  the  most  noted 
writers  of  the  daf .  EUe  et  Lui  and  Ltd  et 
EUe  bear,  the  names  respectively  of  George 
Sand  and  Paul  de  Musset  They  are  said 
to  be,  and  we  believe  they  are,  the  personal 
scandalous  adventures  of  the  writers,  with 
some  coloring,  but  with  little  deviation  from 
historic  fact,  wrought  into  fiction.  EUe  et 
Lui  describes  the  connection  of  Madame 
Dodevant  (under  her  nom  deplume  of  George 
Sand)  with  Alfred  de  Musset,  from  the  lady's 
point  of  view,  and  paints  scenes  and  charac- 
ters as  she  would  wish  them  to  be  believed 
by  the  world.  Even  on  her  own  showing, 
the  story  is  shocking  and  revolting  enough ; 
but  she  paints  herself  as  the  loving,  cling- 
ing, much-enduring,  if  yielding  and  guilty, 
woman;  and  her  lover  as  cruel,  exacting, 
capricious,  and  incurably  licentious.  This 
lover,  so  delineated, — ^whom  every  one  rec- 
ognised as  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  poet  and 
novelist  of  great  merit— is  dead ;  and  Paul 
de  Mosset,  not  choosing  that  such  a  false 
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picture  of  his  brother  should  go  forth  uncon- 
tradicted, and  having  materials  and  docu- 
ments at  his  command,  thought  fit  to  give, 
also  in  the  form  of  fiction,  Alfred's  version 
of  the  liaison.  Here,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  colors  are  reversed :  the  gentleman  is 
described  as  all  that  is  amiable,  attractive,, 
faithful,  and  devoted;  while  the  lady  acts 
throughout  as  a  t|ioroughly  heartless  and 
abandoned  creature,  though  full  of  fascina- 
tion, and  not  incapable  for  a  time  of  expe- 
riencing an  absorbing  passion.  Which  of 
the  parties  speaks  the  truth  and  which  lies, 
or  in  what  proportion  the  indisputable  false- 
hood is  to  be  divided  between  them,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire.  But  assuredly  nothing 
can  be  more  disgraceful  than  the  things  re- 
vealed— except  the  revelation  of  them. 

From  the  popularity,  the  general  agree- 
ment, the  consentaneous  tone,  both  as  to 
charftcter  and  plot,  of  the  works  we  have 
been  considering,  as  well  as  from  the  absence 
of  all  exposing  and  protesting  criticism,  and 
from  much  corroborative  information  that 
has  reached  us,  we  are  driven  irresistibly  to 
the  following  painful  conclusions.  That  il- 
licit liaisons,  especially  with  married  women, 
are,  in  the  upper  and  the  idler  classes  of 
France,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception* 
and  that  the  exceptions  are  rare  and  remark- 
able: among  the  bourgeoisie^  we  believe, 
the  case  is  different,— they  are  too  busy  for 
a  life  of  dissipation  and  intrigue.  That,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  these  liaisons 
have  their  origin — not,  as  among  the  Ital- 
ians, in  genuine  and  absorbing  passion,  nor, 
as  among  the  Germans,  in  blended  senti- 
mentality and  sense,  but — in  vanity,  want 
of  occupation,  and  love  of  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  and  in  love  of  admira- 
tion, and  (what  is  worse)  mere  love  of  luxury, 
on  the  part  of  the  women,-*whose  suitors 
furnish  those  means  of  extravagance  which 
their  husbands  refuse; — and  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  nation.  That 
into  these  liaisons  the  men  appear  habitually 
to  import  a  coarseness  and  a  cruelty,  as  well 
as  an  unchivalric  and  ungenerous  roughness, 
indicating,  not  so  much  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  which  the  woman  makes 
in  giving  herself  to  them,  as  that  they  do  not 
beHeve  it  is  any  sacrifice  at  alL  In  fine„  to 
little  respect  does  there  seem  to  bo  lefLfor 
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the  feelings  of  women,  so  HttlebeKef  in  thdr 
virtue,  «jo  little  trust  in  their  sincerity  or 
disinterestedness,— ^0  completely  have  cal- 
culation, luxury,  mutual  contempt,  and  mu- 
tual mistrust,  poisoned  the  tenderest  rela- 
tion of  life  and  its  purest  passion — ^that  the 
fitting  epithet  to  apply  to  this  phase  of  French 
society  is  not  so  much  "immorality,"  as 
hideous  and  cancerous  corruption. 

Wo  are  little  disposed  to  indulge  in  trite 
moralities,  or  rigid  censoriousness,  or  stem 
condemnations  in  which  is  no  tenderness  for 
frailty  and  no  mercy  for  repentance.  But 
surely,  those  who  incline  to  think  lightly  of 
sacred  ties  and  leniently  of  voluptuous  in- 
dulgence and  unlicensed  attachments,  may 
find  a  warning  in  these  pictures  of  a  social 
life  where  this  lenience  and  levity  are  uni- 
versal. They  may  see  there  how  surely  and 
ho\7  rapidly  want  of  feeling  follows  want  of 
principle ;  how  disbelief  in  virtue  grows  out 
of  experience  in  frailty ;  how  scanty  is  the 
joy  to  be  derived  from  die  emotions  of  love 
when  those  emotions  are  reduced  to  their 
mere  beggarly  material  elements,  divorced 
from  the  redeeming  spirit,  and  stripped  of 
the  concealing  and  mysterious  drapery  of 
&ncy  and  of  grace ;  and  at  what  a  fearful 
tost  to  heart  and  soul  these  feverish  and 
wandering  gratifications  are  purchased, — 
how  poor  the  article  and  how  terrible  the 
price, — a  disenchanted  world,  a  paralyzed 
and  threadbare  soul,  a  past  with  no  sweet 
and  gentle  memories,  a  future  with  no 
yearnings  and  no  hopes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevalence 
and  wide  circulation  of  such  a  popular  lit- 
erature as  that  of  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  portray  the  more  characteristic  features,  is 
a  fact  both  fearful  and  momentous,  whether 
we  regard  it  as  an  indication  or  as  an  in- 
.    jluence — as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  moral 
.    condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
I    {Nourishes,  or  as  the  most  powerful  deter- 
j  mining  cause  of  that  condition.    The  more 
xdiherent  and  universally  dififused  excellencies 
fluid  «defects  of  national  character  may,  we 
beliovc,  be  discerned  more  truly  in  the  fii- 
'  iconi|)e«dramas  and  novels  than  in  any  other 
f  Kodnctions  of  the  national  mind.     They 
idU)i;KjJ]je  sort  of  recreation  which  is  instinc- 
tiv^y  recurred  to  when  the  tension  of  pur- 
MHtaqd  effort  is  relaxed — ^the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  nnbent  bow.    They  also  show 
tbcUbodwisbich  is  habitually  presented  to 


the  people  by  those  who  are  fomiliar  wfih 
their  appetites  and  tastes,  in  their  most  im- 
pressible and  pf&ssively  recipient  moods. 
And  what  justifies  us  in  drawing  the  moft 
condemnatory  and  melancholy  condusioBs 
from  the  multiplication  and  success  of  the 
works  we  have  been  considering  is,  that 
they  are  charaeteristic,  and  not  exceptUnud. 
They  are  not  the  repast  provided  by  an  in- 
ferior class  of  writers  for  the  interest  and 
amusement  of  an  inferior  class  of  readers. 
They  form  the  light  reading,  the  hdlta-iettrtt 
of  the  vast  majority— of  the  generality,  in 
fact— of  educated  men  and  women.  They  in- 
dicate the  order  of  thoughts  and  fkncies  to 
which  these  habitually  and  by  preferenoe 
turn,  tiie  plots  which  interest  them  most,  the 
characters  which  seem  to  them  most  piquant 
or  most  familiar,  the  reflections  which  stir 
their  feelings  the  most  deeply,  the  principles 
or  sentiments  by  which  their  actions  are  most 
usually  guided,  the  virtues  they  most  admire, 
the  vices  they  most  tolerate ; — ^diey  reflect, 
in  a  word,  the  daily  life  and  features  of 
themselves,  and  of  the  circles  in  whidi  they 
live  and  move. 

These  productions,  too,  for  the  most  pait, 
are  written  with  great  power  and  beanty, 
often  with  as  much  elevation  of  sentiment 
as  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  dl 
strict  principle  and  all  definite  morality. 
There  is  plenty  of  religion,  and  much  even 
that  is  simple,  touching,  and  true ;.  but  it  is 
religion  as  affection  and  emotion*— never  as 
guide,  governance,  or  creed.  There  is  some 
reverence  and  much  gratitude  towards  God ; 
but  little  idea  of  obedience,  sacrifice,  or  de- 
votion. There  is  adulation  and  expectation, 
rather  Aan  worship  or  service.  Then, 
again,  there  is  vast  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering and  the  poor, — deep  and  gemiine,  if 
often  irrational  and  extravagant ;  but  it 
commonly  degenerates  into  senseless  ani- 
mosity towards  the  rich,  lawless  hatred  of 
settled  institutions,  and  frantic  rebellion 
against  the  righteous  chain  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect which  governs  social  well-being.  There 
are  delineations  of  rapturous,  irreproacha- 
ble, almost  angelic,  love ;  but  some  tmhal- 
lowed  memory,  or  som^  disordered  Maod- 
ation,  almost  always  steps  in  to  stain  tiie 
idol  and  to  desecrate  the  shrine.  There  are 
doquence,  pathos,  and  fancy  in  rich  profb- 
sion;  characters  of  high  endowment  and 
noble  aspiration;  scenes  of  exqukite  ten- 
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derness  and  chaste  affection;  pictures  of 
saintly  purity,  heroic  daring,  and  martyr- 
liko  devotion; — ^but  something  theatrical, 
morbid,  and  meretricious  mingles  with  and 
mars  the  whole.  There  is  every  flower  of 
Paradise, 

**  But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all." 
The  grandest  gifts  placed  at  the  service  of 
t>d  lowest  passions ;— the  holiest  sentiments 
and  the  foxulest  moments  painted  in  the  rich- 
est colors  of  the  fancy,  only  to  be  withered  by 


cynical  doubt  or  soiled  by  cynical  indecency  i 
— ^the  most  secret  and  sacred  recesses  of  the 
soul  explored  and  mastered,  not  for  rever^ 
ential  contemplation  of  their  beauties  and 
their  mysteries,  but  in  order  to  expose  themy 
with  a  hideous  nin — ^naked,  sensitive,  and 
shrinking — to  the  desecrating  sneer  of  a 
misbelieving  and  mocking  world : — such  is 
the  work  which  genius  must  stoop  to  do, 
when  faith  in  wtmt  is  good,  reverence  for 
what  is  pure,  and  relish  for  what  is  natural, 
have  died  out  fh>m  a  nation's  heart  I 


Ambeigav  Rivbbs. — ^Although  no  record  ex- 
ists of  die  volume  of  water  discharged  into  the 
ocean  respectively  by  tbe«St.  Lawrence,  1,891 
miles  in  len^h,  and  the  Mississippi,  3,M)0  miles 
long,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Missis- 
sippi discbaigcs  a  ni|ich  greater  volume  of  water 
than  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  on  estuary  and  the-sea-water  reaches 
to  Kamouraska,  103  miles  below  Quebec,  and 
300  miles  above  Anticosti.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Mijtsissippi  has  formed  a  delta,  with  a  coast 
lino  250  miles  in  length ;  and  the  extent  of  its 
basin,  according  to  Johnston,  is  982,400  sqaaro 
miles ;  whilst  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
its  great  lakes,  is  297,600  square  miles  (537,000 
according  to  Darby) : — 

"  If  the  quantity  of  water  discbaiged  bv  rivers 
is,  in  similar  climates,  proportionate  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  which  they  drain,  then  the 
Mississippi  discharges  aboattliree  times  as  much 
water  as  all  the  Atlantic  streams  (of  North 
America]  united." — Geog,  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  C/,  JST.  S.,  p.  204.  — A^oCet  and 
Qfteriea, 


Haohbtcc  Declination.— The  operation 
for  determining  the  true  north,  or  mendian,  in 
iu  more  scientific  and  correct  shape,  is  one  of 
considerable  nicetjr ;  but  the  following  method 
will  determine  it,  if  much  accuracy  be  not  re- 
qoirod:  On  the  15th  June  or  24Cii  December 
when  thc^  clock  and  sun  nearly  coincide,  plant  a 
stick  nerpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  at  two 
boon  before  noon  mark  accurately  the  oxtromitv 
of  the  shadow  of  the  stick,  then  from  its  base  with 
the  length  of  such  shadow  as  a  radius,  trace  a 
circle  upon  the  ground ;  as  the  sun  arrites  grad- 
ually at  iu  greatest  altirade,  the  shadow  of  the 
stick  will  become  gradoally  shorter,  and  will  fall 
within  the  circa mference  of  the  circle  which  has 
been  traced.  As  the  son  declines,  iu  shadow 
lengtliens,  and  at  two  honn  after  noon  will  be 
the  same  length  as  at  two  hours  before  noon. 


The  meridian  line  nointing  doe  north  and  south 
is  the  shortest  shadow,  or  halt-way  betwixt  the 
ten  o'clock  and  two  o'clock  shadows.  The 
longest  and  most  accurate  meridian  line  in  the 
world  is  that  drawn  by  Oassini  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  tlie  church  of  St.  Petronis  at  Bologna 
in  Italy ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length.  (Math,  Geog,  U.  K,  S.  p.  7.)  The 
general,  as  well  as  diurnal  declination  of  the 
needle  is  determined  by  a  transit  instrument,  ol 
which  a  description  is  given  in  the  Penny  Cydo' 
pcedia  (xxvi.  138.) ;  the  culmination  of  a  circom* 
polar  star,  the  angular  distance  of  which  is  known, 
giving  the  true  north,  as  the  fixed  point  from 
which  the  declination  of  the  needle,  as  it  varies, 
is  computed.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  made 
to  face  Hie  four  cardinal  poinu.  M.  Noet  found 
the  north  face  of  the  great  Pyramid  to  deviate 
only  19^  58*^^  from  the  true  line  east  and  west 
{Egypt,  Aid,  L.  E.  K.  ii.  304.)— iVoCes  and  Ous- 


Tne  Four  Obobobs  :  Oborob  IL — ^Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  ReminiscenceM  iff  the  CoinU  oj 
George  the  First  and  Second  (chap.  6.),  thus  re- 
lates the  destruction  of  George  L's  will : — 

**  At  the  fint  council  held  by  the  new  80ve^ 
eign,  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
duced  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  successor,  expecting  it  would  bo  opened  and 
read  in  council.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty  put 
it  into  his  pocket  and  stalked  out  of  the  room  with* 
out  uttering  a  word  on  the  subject.  The  poor 
prelate  was  thunderstruck,  and  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind  or  the  courage  to  demand  the 
testament's  being  opened,  or  at  least  to  have  it 
registered.  ...  As  the  king  never  mentioned 
the  will  more,  wliispers  only  by  degrees  informed 
the  public  that  the  wilt  was  burnt ;  at  least  that 
iu  injunctions  were  never  fulfilled." — Walpolo's 
Letters  (ed.  by  Cunningham),  i.  cxx. — Notes  and 
Quertief. 
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PURGATORY. 

'Ti8  ready ;  the  priest  they  dismiss 

Thoogh  he  fain  would  linger  yet : 

And  the  sharp  knife  falls  with  a  hiss. 

And  the  blood  spurts  out  in  a  jet 

That  the  nearest  who  press,  and  the  headsman's 

dress,  and  the  boards  are  wet. 

The  head  in  the  basket  falls 

Upturned  to  the  cheerful  sky. 
Would  you  call  those  sightless  balls  ? 
Would  you  say  there  was  blank  in  that  eye  ? 
Those  features  are  wrought  by  no  hearing,  no 
thought?  Can  the  dead^  foce  Mel 

Now,  as  it  gazes  aloft. 

You  can  see,  if  you  fix  on  the  face 
With  the  impress  of  living  still  soft, 
Emotions  emotions  chase. 
You  have  heard  naught  is  fleeter  than  thought ; 
would  you  witness  the  race  ? 

First  through  his  mind  there  passed. 
And  fell  from  his  memory  scales, 
The  life  that  had  been,  so  vast, 
Wrought  in  minutest  details 
Where  fancy  supplies  each  gap  to  the  eyes,  if 
memory  fails. 

His  boyhood  went  hurrying  past. 

Even  as  in  life  it  had  flown. 
With  resolves  that  were  broken  so  fast. 
And  endeavors  that  after  were  thrown  : 
The  years  had  been  spent  to  his  present  content, 
and  what  could  atone  1 

The  warning  his  father  then  spake, — 
Each  gesture  came  lifelike  to  view : 
His  mother's  fond  prayer,  for  her  sake 
That  narrow  plam  path  to  pursue : 
Tain  warning,  vain  prayer,  how  potent  ye  were ; 
how  feeble  ye  grew  1 

Thus  on,  and  each  link  of  the  chain 
Brought  matter  to  feed  his  regret. 

Till  one  gave  a  spur  to  his  brain, 
And  he  thought — I  will  conquer  it  yet ! 
These  passions,  this  sloth,  shall  bo  checked  in 
their  growth :  I  will  break  from  the  net. 

"  I  will  live  "  ....  and  he  felt  he  was  dead. 

Ko  further  repentance  availed. 
Dead ;  all  his  resources  were  fled, 
And  even  his  hardihood  failed. 
Almost  his  trust  might  crumple  to  dust,  so  rudely 
assailed. 

This  agony  only  resigned 

To  a  severer,  the  rod. 
When  the  next  thought  passed  through  his 
mind, 
"  This  life  in  a  lifeless  clod — 
I  think,  and  am  dead ;  'twas  false  that  they  said ; 
there  is  not  a  God  I  " 

And  thus  as  with  glazing  e^ 
He  sank  into  slow  despair. 
One  look  at  tlie  cheerful  sky. 
And  he  read  his  comfort  there,— 
fTwas  true  that  they  said ;  and  the  life  of  the 
head  went  out  in  a  prayer. 

Edwabd  Wilbbbvobob. 


PURGATORY.— EXIT  BOMBALINO. 


EXIT  BOMBALINO. 
Thb  earthquake  growls  beneath  his  feet, 

Vesuvius  banks  her  fires,  overhead. 
Bewildered  Sbirri  through  the  street 

Slink  with  a  tamed  and  timorous  tread. 
The  priest  holds  up  his  trembling  hands. 

In  vain  to  sainted  Januarius ; 
The  despot's  hungry  hireling  bands 

Begin  to  deem  their  pay  precarioiu. 
Armed  retribution  pours  its  force 

Erom  Spartivent  to  Porto  Fino, 
ResistAuce  melts  before  its  course— 

£texitBomb(dinol 

Ko  friend  in  this,  his  hour  of  need, 

Ko  hope  or  hold  in  his  despair! 
Each  stay  turns  out  a  broken  reed. 

Each  safeguard  hath  become  a  snare. 
The  rogues  who  were  so  swift  to  servo 

Are  even  swifler4o  betray, 
Each  back  that  bent  in  supplest  curve 

On  readiest  hinges  turns  awny. 
What  faith  is  bought  by  fear  or  gold, 

'Tis  time,  at  length,  that  even  he  know, — 
His  soldiers  false,  his  cqurtiers  cold, 

EtK  exit  Bombcdino  I 

His  dungeons  have  given  up  their  dead. 

Or,  worse,  their  living-dead  restored. 
Truth  lifts,  amazed,  her  muffled  head. 

Unchecked  for  once  by  stick  or  sword. 
And  from  tlie  light  that  beams  about 

Her  sorely-scarred  yet  statciv  brow. 
Shrink  back,  abashed,  the  loathsome  root 

That  battened  in  the  dark  till  now. 
Amidst  such  greeting  and  good-will, 

As  subjects  unto  king  or  queen  owe. 
Who've  ruled  but  by  the  powers  of  ill — 

Sic  exit  Bambalino  I 

And  Garibaldi's  face  is  worn 

Whore  this  king's  imago  ought  to  be ; 
And  Garibaldi's  name  is  borne 

On  wings  of  blessing  o'er  the  sea. 
At  Goribnldi's  summons  spring 

Mcn'ri  ready  hearts,  and  hands,  and  treasure. 
Before  him  Italy  doth  fling 

Her  new-roused  life  in  stintless  measure. 
But  now  alone  against  a  host, 

And  now  a  host,  as  land  and  sea  know, 
Unboasting  ho  caps  CsBsar's  boast—* 

EtexitBombalino! 

So  bejt  still,  when  powers  of  HI 

And  powers  of  Good,  for  issue  met, 
Hand  against  hand,  and  brand  to  brand. 

In  Armageddon's  flght  are  set ! 
May  Evil  show  what  rotten  roots 

lu  hugest  upas-growth  confirm. 
And  Gh>od  make  known  what  mighty  shoots 

Are  latent  in  its  smallest  germ. 
With  jubilee  and  joyous  din, 

From  Sicily  to  San  Marino, 
Lo  I  Garibaldi  enters  in, 

EtexUBombalinot 

— Aoidk. 
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From  Praser't  Magashio. 
CONCERNING  SCTLLA  AND  CHARTBDIS ; 

WTtd    80MB   THOUGHTS    UPON    TBB  SWUfO 
OP  THS  FBNDULUM.* 

**  I  HAVE  eaten  up  aU  the  groands  of  my 
tea,"  said,  many  years  since,  in  my  hearing, 
in  modest,  yet  triumphant  tones,  a  little  girl 
of  seven  years  old.  I  have  but  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  I  see  all  that  scene  again,  almost 
as  plainly  as  ever.  Six  or  seven  children  (I 
am  one  of  them)  are  sitting  round  a  tea- 
table  ;  their  father  and  mother  are  there  too, 
and  an  old  gentleman,  who  is  (in  his  own 
judgment)  one  of  the  wisest  of  men.  I  see 
the  dining-room,  large  and  low-ceilinged; 
the  cheerful  glow  of  the  autumnal  fire ;  the 
little  faces  in  the  soft  candle-light,  for  glar- 
ing gas  was  then  unknown.  There  had 
been  much  talk  about  the  sinfulness  of  waste 
—of  the  waste  of  even  very  little  things. 
The  old  gentleman,  so  wise  (in  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  indeed  in  my  judgment  at  that 
period),  was  instilling  into  the  children's 
minds  some  of  those  lessons  which  are  often 
impressed  upon  children  by  people  (I  am 
now  aware)  of  no  great  wisdom  or  dever- 
ness.  He  had  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  sinfulness  of  wasting  any  thing ; 
likewise  on  the  sinfulness  of  children  being 
saucy  or  particular  as  to  what  they  should 
eat.  He  enforced,  with  no  small  solemnity, 
the  duty  of  children's  eating  what  was  set 
before  them  without  minding  whether  it  was 
good  or  not,  or  at  least  without  minding 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not  The  poor  little 
girl  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  of  course 
received  it  all  as  indubitably  true.  Waste 
and  sauciness,  she  saw,  were  wrong,  so  she 
judged  that  the  very  opposite  of  waste  and 
sauciness  must  be  right.  Accordingly,  she 
thought  she  would  turn  to  use  something 
that  was  very  small,  but  still  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  wasted.  Accordingly,  she 
thought  she  would  show  the  docility  of  her 
taste  by  eating  up  something  that  was  very 
disagreeable.    Here  was  an  opportunity  at 

*  For  the  Bnggestion  of  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
nnd  for  many  valunble  hints  as  to  its  treatment,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dab- 
lin.  Indeed,  in  all  thatpai  t  of  the  essay  which  treats 
of  8<4:<mdary  Vulwir  Errors,  I  have  dcme  Uttle  more 
than  expand  andillustrate  the  skeleton  of  thought 
supplied  to  me  by  Archbishop  Whately.  I  rc^^ 
that  the  pressure  of  more  important  duties  pre- 
vented the  article  from  being  entirely  written  by 
the  eminent  prelate  himself.  It  should  be  added 
that  for  the  ttUe  of  the  essay  the  archbishop  is  not 
raspoQsible. 
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once  of  acting  out  the  great  principles  to 
which  she  had  been  listening.  And  while  a 
boy,  evidently  destined  to  be  a  metaphysi- 
cian, and  evidently  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  constituted  authority  whether 
in  government  or  doctrine,  boldly  argued 
that  it  could  not  be  wicked  in  him  to  hate 
onions,  because  God  had  made  him  so  that 
he  did  hate  onions,  and  (going  still  deeper 
into  things)  insisted  that  to  eat  a  thing  when 
you  did  not  want  it  was  wasting  it  much 
more  truly  than  it  would  be  wasting  it  to 
leave  it  i  ihe  little  girl  ate  up  all  the  grounds 
left  in  her  teacup,  and  then  announced  the 
fact  with  considerable  complacency. 

Very,  very  natural.  The  little  girl's  act 
was  a  slight  straw  showing  how  a  great  cur- 
rent sets.  It  was  a  fair  exemplification  of  a 
tendency  which  is  woven  into  the  make  of 
our  being.  Tell  the  average  mortal  that  it 
is  wrong  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  conclude 
that  the  proper  thing  must  be  to  walk  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road ;  whereas  in  actual 
life,  and  in  almost  all  opinions,  moral,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  the  proper  thing  is  to 
walk  neither  on  the  left  nor  on  the  right  side, 
but  somewhere  about  the  middle.  Say  to 
the  shipmaster.  You  are  to  sail  through  a 
perilous  strait;  you  will  have  the  raging 
Soylla  on  one  hand  as  you  go.  His  natural 
reply  will  be.  Well,  I  will  keep  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible ;  I  will  keep  close  by  the 
other  side.  But  the  rejoinder  must  be.  No, 
you  will  be  quite  as  ill  off  there ;  you  will 
be  in  equal  peril  on  the  other  side  \  there  is 
Charybdis.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance  from  each.  In  avoiding 
the  one,  do  not  run  into  the  other. 

It  seems  to  be  a  great  law  of  the  universe, 
that  Wrong  lies  upon  either  side  of  the  way, 
and  that  lUght  is  the  narrow  path  between. 
There  are  the  two  ways  of  doing  wrong— Too 
Much  and  Too  Little.  Go  to  the  extreme 
right  hand,  and  you  are  wrong ;  go  to  the 
extreme  left  hand,  and  you  are  wrong  too. 
That  you  may  be  right,  you  have  to  keep 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes;  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  exact  middle.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  part  of  the  great  fact  that  in  this 
world  evil  has  the  advantage  of  good.  It  is 
easier  to  do  wrong  than  right. 

It  is  very  natural  to  think  that  if  one  thing 
or  course  be  wrong,  its  reverse  must  be  right. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  walk  towards  the  east, 
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aurely,  it  must  be  riglit  to  wrik  towards  tfae 
west.  If  it  bemrongto  dress  in  bkek,  it 
must  be  right  to  dress  in  white.  It  is  some- 
what hard  to  soy,  Dum  vitant  HuUi  viiiaf  in 
eonhraria  eurruni — to  declare,  as  if  iJuU  were 
a  statement  of  the  whole  trath,  tiiat  fooia 
mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.  Fools  do 
so,  indeed,  bnt  not  fools  only.  The  average 
human  being,  with  the  most  honest  inten- 
tions, is  prone  to  mistake  rererse  of  wrong 
for  right  We  are  fond,  by  onr  natural  con- 
stitution, of  broad  distinctions— of  classifica- 
tions that  put  the  whole  interests  and  ob- 
jects of  this  worid  to  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left  We  long  fbr  ay  or  no-^or  heads 
or  tails.  We  are  impatient  of  limitations, 
qualifications,  restrictions.  You  remember 
how  Mr.  Micawber  explained  the  philosophy 
of  income  and  expenditure,  and  urged  peo- 
ple never  to  run  in  debt.  Income,  said  he,  a 
hundred  pounde  a  year ;  expenditure  ninely* 
nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings:  H€^ppiness, 
Income,  a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  expendi- 
ture a  hundred  pounds  and  one  shilling: 
Misery,  You  see  the  principle  involved  is, 
that  if  you  are  not  happy,  you  must  be  miser- 
able— ^that  if  you  are  not  miserable,  you  must 
be  happy.  If  you  are  not  any  particular 
thing,  then  you  are  its  opposite.  If  you  are 
not  for,  then  you  are  against.  If  you  are 
not  black,  many  men  will  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  are  white :  the  fact  probably 
being  that  you  are  gray.  If  not  a  Whig,  you 
must  be  a  Tory :  in  truth,  you  are  a  Liberal- 
Conservative.  We  desiderate  in  all  things 
the  sharp  deddedness  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
—guilty  or  not  guilty.  We  like  to  conclude 
that  if  a  man  be  not  very  good,  then  he  is 
very  bad  i  if  not  very  clever,  then  very  stu- 
pid ;  if  not  very  wise,  then  a  fool :  whereas, 
in  fkct,  the  man  probably  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  strength  and  weak- 
ness, wisdom  and  folly,  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, cleverness  and  stupidity. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  in  speaking 
of  it  as  an  error  to  take  reverse  of  wrong  for 
right,  I  use  the  words  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  as  generally  understood.  In  common 
language  the  reverse  of  a  thing  is  taken  to 
mean  the  thing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale  from  it.  Thus  black  is  the  reverse  of 
white,  bigotry  of  latitudinarianism,  malevo- 
lence of  benevolence,  parsimony  of  extrava- 
gance, and  the  Hke.  Of  course,  in  strict- 
ness, these  things  are  not  the  reverse  of  one 


another.  In  strictness,  the  reverse  of  wrong 
always  is  right;  fbr,  to  speak  with  severe 
precision,  the  reverse  of  steering  uptni  Seytta 
is  simply  not  steering  upon  Scylla;  the  re- 
verse of  being  extravagant  is  not  being  par-^ 
nmomot<«— it  is  simply  not  being  extrava- 
gant; the  rerene  of  walking  eastward  in  not 
walking  westward^t  is  nm^ly  not  walkittg 
eastward.  And  fhai  may  include  standings 
still  or -walking  to  any  point  of  the  compaae 
except  the  east  But  I  understand  the  re- 
verse of  a  thing  as  meaning  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  it.  And  you  see,  the  Latin  words 
quoted  above  are  more  precise  than  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  severely  true,  that  while  foois 
think  to  shun  error  on  one  side,  they  runinio 
the  contrary  error;  Le.,  the  error  that  Uee 
equi-distant,  or  nearly  equi-distant,  on  die 
otiier  side  of  the  line  of  right 

One  class  of  the  errors  into  which  men 
are  prone  to  run  under  this  natural  impulse 
are  those  which  have  been  termed^Secomd- 
ary  Vulgar  Errors.  A  vulgar  error,  you 
will  understand,  my  reader,  does  not  by  an^c 
means  signify  an  error  into  which  only  the 
vulgar  are  likely  to  fall.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  signify  a  mistaken  belief  which  will 
be  taken  up  only  by  inferior  and  uneducated 
minds.  A  vulgar  error  means  an  error  either 
in  conduct  or  belief  into  which  man,  by  tfae 
make  of  his  being,  is  likely  to  fall.  Nov, 
people  a  degree  wiser  and  more  thoughtfbl 
than  the  mass,  discover  that  these  vulgar 
errors  are  errors.  They  conclude  that  their 
opposites  (i.e.,  the  things  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale)  must  be  right;  and  by 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme  they  run 
just  as  fiir  wrong  upon  the  other  side.  There 
is  too  great  a  reaction.  The  twig  was  bent 
to  the  right— they  bend  it  to  the  left,  for- 
getting that  the  right  thing  was  that  the 
twig  should  be  straight.  If  convinced  that 
waste  and  sauciness  are  wrong,  they  proceed 
to  eat  the  grounds  of  their  tea ;  if  convinced 
that  self-indulgence  is  wrong,  they  conclude 
that  hair-shirts  and  midnight  floggings  are 
right ;  if  convinced  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  too  many  ceremonies,  they  resolve  that 
they  will  have  no  ceremonies  at  all ;  if  con- 
vinced that  it  is  unworthy  to  grovel  in  the 
presence  of  a  duke,  they  conclude  that  it 
will  be  a  fine  thing,  to  refuse  the  duke  or- 
dinary civility;  if  convinced  that  monardis 
are  not  much  wiser  or  better  than  other  hu- 
man beings,  they  run  off  into  the  beliof  that 
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all  kings  have  been  little  more  than  incar- 
nate demons ;  if  conyinced  that  representa^ 
tiye  goyemment  often  works  very  in^r- 
fectly,  they  raise  a  cry  for  imperiaLism  i  if 
eonvinced  that  monarchy  has  its  abuses, 
they  call  out  for  republicanism ;  if  convinced 
that  Britain  has  many  things  which  are  not 
so  good  as  they  ought  to  be»  they  keep  con- 
stantly extolling  the  perfection  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  a  rise  of  even  one  step 
in  the  scale  of  thought  elevates  the  man  who 
has  taken  it  above  the  vast  host  of  men  who 
have  never  taken  even  that  one  step,  the 
number  of  people  who  (at  least  in  matters 
of  any  moment)  arrive  at  the  secondary 
vulgar  error  is  much  less  than  the  number 
of  the  people  who  stop  at  the  Primary  Vul- 
gar Error.  Very  great  multitudes  of  human 
beings  think  it  a  very  fine  thing,  the  very 
finest  of  all  human  things,  to  be  very  rich. 
A  much  smaller  number,  either  from  the 
exercise  of  their  own  reflective  powers,  or 
from  the  indoctrination  of  romantic  novels 
and  overdrawn  religious  books,  run  to  the 
opposite  extreme :  undervalue  wealthy  deny 
that  it  adds  any  thing  to  human  comfort  and 
enjojrment,  declare  that  it  is  an  unmixed  evil, 
profess  to  despise  it  I  dare  say  that  many 
readers  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King  will  so  mis- 
understand that  exquisite  song  of  **  Fortune 
and  her  Wheel,^  as  to  see  in  it  only  the 
charming  and  sublime  embodiment  of  a  sec- 
ondary vulgar  error, — ^the  error,  to  wit,  that 
wealth  and  outward  circumstances  are  of  no 
consequence  at  all.  To  me  that  song  ap- 
pears rather  to  take  the  further  step,  and  to 
reach  the  conclusion  in  which  is  embodied 
the  deliberate  wisdom  of  humankind  upon 
this  matter  t  the  conclusion  which  shoiies 
from  itself  on  either  -hand  cither  vulgar  er- 
ror: the  idolization  of  wealth  on  the  one 
I  side,  the  contempt  of  it  on  the  other :  and 
to  convey  to  the  sobered  judgment  that  while 
the  advantages  and  refinements  of  fortune 
are  so  great  that  no  thoughtfbl  man  can 
long  despise  it,  the  responsibilities  and 
temptations  of  it  are  so  great  that  no  thought- 
fid  man  will  much  repine  if  he  fail  to  reach 
it ;  and  thus  that  we  may  genially  acquiesce 
in  that  which  it  pleases  God  to  send.  Mid- 
way between  two  vulgar  errors :  steering  a 
Fire  track  between  Sc)*lla  and  Char)'bdis; 
the  grovelling  multitude  to  the  left,  the  ro- 
Bumtic  few  to  the  right  $  stand  the  wodrds  of 


inspired  wisdom.  The  pendulum  had  prob- 
ably oscillated  many  times  between  the  two 
errors,  before  it  setUed  at  the  central  truth: 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed 
me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  Lest  I  be 
full  and  deny  Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord?  Or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'' 

But  although  these  errors  of  reaction  are 
less  common  than  the  primary  vulgar  errors, 
they  are  better  worth  noticing :  inasmuch  as 
in  many  cases  they  are  the  errors  of  the  well- 
intentioned.  People  fall  into  the  primary 
vulgar  errors  without  ever  thinking  of  right 
or  wrong :  merely  feeling  an  impulse  to  go 
there,  or  to  think  thus.  But  worthy  folk, 
for  the  most  part,  fall  into  the  secondary 
vulgar  errors,  while  honestly  endeavoring  to 
escape  what  they  have  discerned  to  be  wrong. 
Not  indeed  that  it  is  always  in  good  faith 
that  men  run  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Sometimes  they  do  it  in  pet  and  perversity, 
being  well  aware  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 
Ypu  hint  to  some  young  fHend,  to  whom  you . 
are  nearly  enough  related  to  be  justified  in 
doing  so,  that  the  dinner  to  which  he  has 
invited  you,  with  several  others,  is  unneces- 
sarily fine,  is  somewhat  extravagant,  is  be- 
yond what  he  can  afibrd.  The  young  friend 
asks  you  back  in  a  week  or  two,  and  sets 
before  you  a  feast  of  salt  herrings  and  pota- 
toes. Now  the  fellow  did  not  run  into  this 
extreme  with  the  honest  intention  of  doing 
right.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was 
not  what  you  meant.  He  did  not  go  through 
this  piece  of  folly  in  the  sincere  desire  to 
avoid  the  other  error  of  extravagance.  Or, 
you  are  a  coimtry  clergyman.  You  are  an- 
noyed, Sunday  by  Sunday,  by  a  village  lad 
who,  from  enthusiasm  or  ostentation,  sings 
so  loud  in  church  as  to  disturb  the  whole 
congregation.  You  hint  to  him,  as  kindly 
as  you  can,  that  there  is  something  very 
pleasing  about  the  softer  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  that  you  would  like  to  hear  them  more 
frequently.  But  the  lad  sees  through  your 
civil  way  of  putting  the  case.  His  vanity  is 
touched.  He  sees  you  mean  that  you  don't 
like  to  hear  him  bellow :  and  next  Sunday 
you  will  observe  that  he  shuts  his  hymn- 
book  in  dudgeon,  and  will  not  slug  at  alL 
Leave  the  blockhead  to  himself.  Do  not 
set  yourself  to  stroke  down  his  self-conceit: 
he  knows  quite  well  he  is  doing  wrong: 
there  is  neither  sense  nor  honesty  in  what 
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he  does.  You  remaxk  at  dinner,  while 
■laying  with  a  silly  old  gentleman,  that  the 
plum-pudding,  though  admirable,  perhaps 
errs  on  the  side  of  over-richness ;  next  day 
he  sets  before  you  a  mass  of  stiff  paste  with 
no  plums  at  all,  and  says,  with  a  look  of  sly 
stupidity,  ''Well,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
now."  Politeness  prevents  your  replying, 
"No,  you  don't.  You  know  that  is  not 
what  I  meant.  You  are  a  fool."  You  re- 
member the  boy  in  Pickwick^  who  on  his 
fieither  finding  fault  with  him,  for  something 
wrong  he  had  done,  offered  to  kill  himself  if 
that  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  his  parent. 
In  this  case  you  have  a  more  recondite  in- 
stance of  this  peculiar  folly.  Here  the  pri- 
mary course  is  tacitly  assumed,  without  be- 
ing stated.  The  primary  impulse  of  the 
human  being  is  to  take  care  of  himself;  the 
opposite  of  that  of  course  is  to  kill  himself. 
And  the  boy,  being  chidden  for  doing  some- 
thing which  might  rank  under  the  general 
head  of  taking  care  of  himself,  proposed  (as 
that  course  appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory) 
(to  take  the  opposite  one.  '*  You  don't  take 
exercise  enough,"  said  a  tutor  to  a  wrong- 
headed  boy  who  was  under  his  care :  "  you 
ought  to  walk  more."  Next  morning  the 
perverse  fellow  entered  the  breakfast  parlor 
in  a  fagged  condition,  and  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr,  "Well,  I  trust  I  have  taken 
exercise  enough  to-day:  I  have  walked 
twenty  miles  this  morning."  As  for  all  such 
manifestations  of  the  disposition  to  run  into 
opposite  extremes,  let  Uiem  be  treated  as 
manifestations  of  pettedness,  perversity,  and 
dishonesty.  In  some  cases  a  high-spirited 
youth  may  be  excused  them;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  come  with  doggedness, 
wrong-headedness,  and  dense  stupidity. 
And  any  pretext  that  they  are  exhibited 
with  an  honest  intention  to  do  right,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  transparently  false  pre- 
text. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  list  (prepared  by 
a*  much  stronger  hand  than  mine)  of  honest 
cases  in  which  men,  avoiding  Scylla,  run 
into  Charybdis  :  in  which  men,  thinking  to 
bend  the  crooked  twig  straight,  bend  it  back- 
wards. But  before  mentioning  these,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  there  often  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  reaction  from  a  natural  tendency,  even 
when  that  natural  tendency  is  not  towards 
what  may  be  called  a  primary  vulgar  error. 
The  law  of  reaction  extends  to  all  that  hu- 
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man  beings  can  ever  feel  the  disposition  to 
think  or  do.  There  are,  doubtless,  minds  of 
great  fixity  of  opinion  and  motive:  and 
there  are  certain  things,  in  the  ease  d  al- 
most aU  men,  as'  regards  which  their  belief 
and  their  active  bias  never  vary  through 
life :  but  with  most  human  beings,  with  na- 
tions, with  humankind,  as  regards  very  many 
and  very  important  matters,  as  stirely  and 
as  far  as  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
right,  so  surely  and  so  far  will  it  swing  to 
the  left.  I  do  not  say  that  an  opinion  in  fii- 
vor  of  monarchy  is  a  primary  vulgar  error ; 
or  that  an  opinion  in  favor  of  republicanism 
is  a  secondary :  both  may  be  equally  right : 
but  assuredly  each  of  these  is  a  reaction 
from  the  other.  America,  for  instance,  b 
one  great  reaction  from  Europe.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  reactionary  swings  of 
the  pendulum  take  place,  is  plain.  Wliat- 
ever  be  your  present  position,  you  feel  its 
evils  and  drawbacks  keenly.  Your  feeling 
of  the  present  evil  is  much  more  vivid  than 
your  imagination  of  the  evil  which  is  sure  to 
be  inherent  in  the  opposite  system,  whatever 
that  may  be.  You  Hve  in  a  country  where 
the  national  church  is  Pre8b3rterian.  Yoo 
see,  day  by  day,  many  inconveniences  and 
disadvantages  inherent  in  that  form  of  chnrdi 
government.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  evil  to 
make  its  presence  much  more  keenly  Mi 
than  the  presence  of  good.  So,  while  keenly 
alive  to  the  drawbacks  of  presbytery,  you 
are  hardly  conscious  of  its  advantages.  Yon 
swing  over,  let  us  suppose,  to  the  other  end : 
you  swing  over  from  Scotland  into  England, 
from  presbytery  to  episcopacy.  For  a  while 
you  are  quite  delighted  to  find  yourself  free 
frt>m  the  little  evils  of  which  you  had  been 
wont  to  complain.  But  by  and  by  the  draw- 
backs of  episcopacy  begin  to  push  them- 
selves upon  your  notice.  You  have  escaped 
one  set  of  disadvantages :  you  find  that  you 
have  got  into  the  middle  of  another.  Scylla 
no  longer  bellows  in  your  hearing :  but  Hia- 
rybdis  whirls  you  round.  You  begin  to  fbd 
that  the  countiy  and  the  system  yet  remain 
to  be  sought,  in  which  some  form  of  evil,  of 
inconvenience,  of  worry,  shall  not  press  yon; 
Am  I  wrong  in  fancying,  dear  friends  more 
than  one  or  two,  that  but  for  very  shame  the 
pendulum  would  swing  back  again  to  the 
point  fit>m  which  it  started :  and  you,  kindly 
Soots,  would  find  yourselves  more  at  home 
in  k^dly  and  homely  Scotland  with  her 
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nmple  Ibnns  and  faith?  So  &r  ai  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  I  think  that  in  all  mat- 
ters not  of  vital  moment,  it  is  best  that  the 
pendulum  should  stay  at  the  end  of  the 
swing  where  it  first  found  itself:  it  will  be 
in  no  more  stable  position  at  the  other  end : 
and  it  will  somehow  feel  a  stranger  there. 
Ajid  you,  my  friend,  though  in  your  risits 
to  Anglican  territory  you  heartily  conform 
to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  enjoy  as  much 
as  mortal  can  her  noble  cathedrals  and  her 
stately  worship ;  still  I  know  that  after  all 
yon  cannot  shake  off  the  spell  in  which  the 
old  remembrances  of  your  boyhood  have 
bound  you.  I  know  that  your  heart  warms 
to  the  Burning  Bush ;  •  and  that  it  will,  till 
death  chills  it 

A  noteworthy  &ct  in  regard  to  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  is  that  the  secondary  ten- 
dency is  sometimes  found  in  the  ruder  state 
of  society,  and  the  less  reflective  man.  Nat- 
uralness comes  last.  The  pendulum  started 
firom  naturalness :  it  swung  over  into  artifi- 
ciality; and  with  thoughtful  people  it  has 
swung  back  to  naturalness  again.  Thus  it 
ia  natural,  when  in  danger,  to  be  afraid.  It 
is  natural,  when  you  are  possessed  by  any 
atrong  feeling,  to  show  it.  You  see  all  this 
in  children :  this  is  the  point  whiolk  the  pen- 
dulum starts  from.  It  swings  over,  and  we 
find  a  reaction  from  this.  The  reaction  is, 
to  maintain  and  exhibit  perfect  coolness  and 
indifierence  in  danger;  to  pretend  to  be  in- 
capable of  fear.  This  state  of  things  we 
find  in  the  Red  Indian,  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
being.  But  it  is  plain  that  with  people  who 
sure  able  to  think,  there  must  be  a  reaction 
from  this.  The  pendulum  cannot  long  stay 
in  a  position  which  flies  so  completely  in  tl^ 
lace  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  pure 
nonsense  to  talk  about  being  incapable  of 
fear.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  about 
Queen  Elisabeth,  that  "  her  soul  was  inca- 
pable of  fear."  That  statement  is  false  and 
absurd.  You  may  regard  fear  as  unmanly 
and  unworthy  :  you  may  repress  the  mani- 
festations of  it ;  but  the  state  of  mind  which 
(in  beings  not  properly  monstrous  or  defec- 
tive) follows  the  perception  of  being  in  dan- 
ger, is  fear.  As  surely  as  the  perception  of 
li^it  is  sight,  so  surely  is  the  perception  of 
danger  fear.  And  for  a  man  to  say  that  his 
aoul  is  incapable  of  fear,  is  just  as  absurd  as 
to  say  that  fiDm  a  peculiarity  of  constitution, 

«  Tbs  sontcheon  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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when  dipped  in  water,  he  does  not  get  wet. 
You,  human  being,  whoever  you  may  be, 
when  you  are  placed  in  danger,  and  know 
you  are  placed  in  danger,  and  reflect  on  the 
&ct,  you  feel  afraid.  Don't  vapor  and  say 
no;  we  know  how  the  mental  machine  must 
work,  imless  it  be  diseased.  Now,  the 
thoughtful  man  admits  all  this:  he  admits 
that  a  bullet  through  his  brain  would  be  a 
very  serious  thing  for  himself,  and  likewise 
for  his  wife  and  children ;  he  admits  that  he 
shrinks  fiDm  such  a  prospect ;  he  will  take 
pains  to  protect  himself  from  the  risk ;  but 
he  says  that  if  duty  requires  him  to  run  the 
risk  he  will  run  it  This  is  the  courage  of 
the  civilized  man,  as  opposed  to  the  blind, 
bull-dog  insensibility  of  the  savage.  This 
is  courage — to  know  the  existence  of  danger, 
but  to  face  it  nevertheless.  Here,  under  the 
influence  of  longer  thought,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  into  common  sense,  though  not 
quite  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started. 
Of  course,  it  still  keeps  swinging  about  in 
individual  minds.  The  other  day  I  read  in 
a  newspaper  a  speech  by  a  youthful  rifleman, 
in  which  he  boasted  that  no  matter  to  what 
danger  exposed,  his  corps  would  never  take 
shelter  behind  trees  and  rocks,  but  would 
stand  boldly  out  to  the  aim  of  the  enemy. 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  this  speech  answered 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  written  by  a  rifle- 
man of  great  experience  and  proved  bravery. 
The  experienced  man  pointed  out  that  the 
inexperienced  man  was  talking  nonsense: 
that  true  courage  appeared  in  manfully  fac- 
ing risks  which  were  inevitable,  but  not  in 
running  into  needless  peril :  and  that  the 
business  of  a  soldier  was  to  be  as  useful  to 
his  country  and  as  destructive  to  the  enemy 
as  possible,  and  not  to  make  needless  ex- 
hibitions of  personal  foolhordiness.  Thus 
swings  the  pendulum  as  to  danger  and  fear. 
The  point  of  departure,  the  primary  impulse, 
is,— 

1.  An  impulse  to  avoid  danger  at  all  haz- 
ard; Le.,  to  run  away,  and  save  yourself, 
however  discreditably. 

The  pendulum  swings  to  the  other  extrem- 
ity, and  we  have  the  secondary  impulse— 

2.  An  impulse  to  disregard  danger,  and 
even  to  run  into  it,  as  if  it  were  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all;  i.e.,  young-rifleman  fool- 
hardiness,  and  Red  Indian  insensibility. 

The  pendulum  comes  so  flar  back,  and  rests 
at  the  pdnt  of  wisdom : — 
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3.  A  determination  to  avoid  all  dangcv, 
the  running  into  which  would  do  no  good* 
and  which  may  be  avoided  conaiBtently  with 
honor;  but  manfully  to  face  danger,  how- 
ever great,  that  comes  in  the  way  of  doty. 

But  after  all  this  deviation  Aom  the  tracks 
I  return  to  my  list  of  Secondary  Vulgar  "Et- 
rors,  run  into  with  good  and  honest  inten- 
tions.   Here  is  the  first : — 

Don't  you  know,  my  reader,  that  it  is  nat- 
ural to  think  very  bitterly  of  the  misoonduct 
which  affects  yourself?  K  a  man  cheats 
your  friend,  or  cheats  your  slight  acquaint- 
ance, or  cheats  some  one  who  is  q^te  un- 
known to  you,  by  selling  him  a  lame  horse, 
you  disapprove  his  conduct,  indeed,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  if  he  had  cheated  yourselfl 
You  learn  that  Miss  Limejuice  has  been  dis* 
seminating  a  gsossly  untrue  account  of  some 
remarks  which  you  made  in  her  hearmg; 
and  your  first  impulse  is  to  condemn  her  ma- 
licious falsehood  much  more  severely  than  if 
she  had  merely  told  a  few  lies  about  some 
one  else.  Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  we 
were  to  estimate  the  doings  of  men  with  p^ - 
feet  justice,  we  should  fix  solely  on  the  moral 
element  in  their  doings ;  and  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  offence  or  injury  to  our- 
selves would  be  neither  here  nor  there*  The 
primary  vulgar  error,  then  in  this  case  is,  un- 
due and  excessive  disapprobation  of  miscon- 
duct firom  which  ire  have  suffered.  No  one 
but  a  very  stupid  person  would,  if  it  were 
fairly  put  to  him,  maintain  that  this  extreme 
disapprobation  was  right:  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is  the  direction  to  which  aU 
human  beings  are  likely,  at  first,  to  feel  an 
impulse  to  go.  A  man  does  you  some  in- 
jury ;  you  are  much  more  angry  than  if  he 
had  done  the  like  injury  to  some  one  else. 
You  ore  much  angrier  when  your  own  ser- 
vants are  guilty  of  little  neglects  and  follies, 
than  when  the  servants  of  your  next  neigh- 
bor are  guilty  in  a  precisely  similar  degree. 
The  prime  minister  (or  chancellor)  fails  to 
moke  you  a  queen's  counsel  or  a  judge :  you 
are  much  angrier  than  if  he  had  overlooked 
some  other  man,  of  precisely  equal  merit 
And  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  injury 
done  to  yourself  comes  more  home  to  you, 
,  but  that  positively  you  think  it  a  worse  t^ng. 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  more  of  moral  evil 
in  it.  The  boy  who  steals  your  plums  seems 
worse  than  other  boys  stealing  other  plums. 
The  servant  who  sells  your  oats  and  starves 


yovr  hertea,  seems  worse  than  other  aertaafti 
^^  do  the  like.  It  is  not  merely  tkat  yoa 
feel  where  the  shoe  pinches  yonraell^  man 
than  where  it  pinches  another:  thai  is  aU 
quite  ri^t.  It  is  that  you  have  a  tend«cy 
to  think  it  is  a  worse  i^oe  than  another  whidi 
gives  an  exaetly  equal  amount  of  pain.  Yo<t 
are  prone  to  dwdl  upon  and  brood  over  tka 
misconduet  whidi  affected  yoursdfl 

Well,  you  begin  to  see  that  this  is  onvorw 
thy,  that  selfishness  and  mortified  conceit  axe 
at  the  foundation  of  it.  You  determine  that 
you  will  shake  yourself  firee  from  this  vulgar 
error.  What  more  magnanimous,  you  think, 
than  to  do  the  opposite  of  the  wrong  thing? 
Surely,  it  will  be  generous,  and  even  hcrote, 
to  wholly  acquit  the  wrong-doer,  aiideve» 
to  cherish  him  for  a  bosom  friend.  So  the 
pendulum  swings  over  to  the  opposite  ex^ 
treme,  and  you  land  in  the  secondary  vidgar 
error.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  praetioe 
many  persons  are  likely  to  thus  bend  tStm 
twig  backwards ;  but  it  is  no  small  evil  to 
think  that  it  would  be  a  right  thing,  and  a 
fine  thing  to  do  even  that  which  you  never 
intend  to  do.  So  you  write  an  essay,  or 
even  a  book,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  it  is  & 
grand  thing  to  select  for  a  friend  and  guide 
the  hum^  being  who  has  done  you  signal 
injustice  and  harm.  Over  that  book,  if  it  be 
a  prettily  written  tale,  many  young  ladies 
will  weep :  and  though  without  the  Bedntest 
intention  of  imitating  your  hero's  befaavimv 
they  will  think  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  they  did  so.  And  it  is  a  great  misohief  to 
pervert  the  moral  judgment  and  falsely  to  ex- 
cite the  moral  feelings.  You  forget  that 
wrong  is  wrong,  though  it  be  done  againat 
yourself,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  a^ 
quit  the  wrong  to  yourself  as  thou^  it  were 
no  wrong  at  alL  That  lies  beyond  your 
province.  You  may  forgive  the  personal  of- 
fence, but  it  does  not  rest  with  you  to  aequit 
the  guilt  You  have  no  right  to  con^ae 
moral  distinctions  by  practically  saying  that 
wrong  is  not  wrong,  because  it  is  done  against 
you.  All  wrong  is  against  very  many  thinge 
and  very  grave  things,  besides  being  against 
you.  It  is  not  for  you  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  Qod  and  the  universe.  You  may  not  wish 
to  say  much  about  the  injury  done  to  yow- 
self,  but  ih^re  itu;  and  as  to  the  dieoaing 
for  your  friend  the  man  who  has  greatly  ia^ 
jured  you,  in  vaost  cases  such  a  choice  woold 
be  a  v^  unwise  one,  because  in  most  caeee 
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it  irooUlcniooiittotliis— thftt  yoa  $haM  fe* 
leet  a  man  for  a  certain  pott  mdnly  b«oauie 
he  haf  fbown  himself  postetsed  of  qoalitiefl 
wlndi  mifit  him  for  that  poet  Thai  mufHj 
wmildbeTeryfbdieh.  If  you  had  to  i^pofint 
«  postman,  wonld  you  ehooee  a  man  beeanee 
he  had  no  legs  P  And  what  ia  tery  ft)0li8h 
ooa  neter  be  very  magnanimons. 

The  right  coilrse  to  follow  lies  between  the 
two  which  have  been  set  out.  The  man  who 
baa  done  wrong  to  you  is  still  a  wrong^doer. 
The  question  you  have  to  consider  is,  What 
ought  your  conduct  to  be  towards  a  wrong- 
doer ?  Let  there  be  no  harbor  given  to  any 
feeing  of  personal  revenge.  But  remember 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  disapprove  what  is 
wrong,  and  that  it  is  wisdom  not  too  &r  to 
trust  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  unwor- 
thy to  be  trusted.  I  have  no  feeling  of  self- 
ish bitterness  against  the  person  who  de- 
ceived me  deliberately  and  grossly,  yet  I 
oaanot  but  judge  that  deliberate  and  gross 
deceit  is  bad,  and  I  cannot  but  judge  that 
the  person  who  deceived  me  once  might,  if 
tempted,  deceive  me  again  $  so  he  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity.  I  look  at  the  horse 
which  a  friend  offers  me  for  a  short  ride.  I 
discern  upon  the  knees  of  the  animal  a  cer- 
tain slight  but  unmistakable  roug^ess  of 
the  hair.  That  horse  has  been  down ;  and 
if  I  mount  that  horse  at  all  (which  I  shall 
not  do  except  in  a  case  of  necessity),  I  shall 
ride  him  with  a  tight  rein  and  iriib.  a  sharp 
look-out  for  rolling  stones. 

Another  matter  in  regard  to  which  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  are  very  discernible  is  the 
fashion  in  which  human  beings  think  and 
speak  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  their 
friends. 

The  primary  tendency  here  is  to  blindness 
to  the  faults  of  a  friend,  and  over-estimate 
of  his  virtues  and  qualifications.  Most  peo- 
ple are  disposed  extravagantly  to  overvalue 
ony  thing  belonging  to  or  connected  with 
themselves.  A  farmer  tells  you  that  there 
never  were  such  turnips  as  his  turnips  i  a 
schoolboy  thinks  that  the  world  cannot 
show  boys  so  clever  as  those  with  whom  he 
is  ocmipeting  for  the  first  place  in  his  dass ; 
a  dever  student  at  college  tells  you  what 
magnificent  fellows  are  certain  of  his  com- 
peers— how  sure  they  are  to  become  great 
men  in  life.  Talk  of  Tennyson  I  You  have 
not  read  Smith's  prize  poem.  Talk  of  Ma- 
oaeky !    Ah,  if  you  could  see  Brown's  prize 
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y  t  A  mother  tells  you  (fathers  are  gea- 
traUy  less  infieitaated)  bow  her  boy  was  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  distinguished  and 
dever  in  his  dan— how  he  stood  quite  apart 
from  any  of  the  others.  Your  eye  happens 
to  fitll  a  day  or  two  afterwards  upon  the 
prise-list  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and 
you  discover  that  (curiously)  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  dever  boy  in  that  particular 
school  is  rewarded  with  the  seventh  prize. 
I  dare  say  you  may  have  met  with  families 
in  which  there  existed  the  mdst  absurd  and 
preposterous  belief  as  to  their  superiority, 
sodal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  above  other 
families  which  were  as  good  or  better.  And 
it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  if  you  are  happy 
enough  to  have  a  friend  whoso  virtues  and 
qualifications  are  really  high,  your  primary 
tendency  will  probably  bo  to  fancy  him  a 
great  deal  deverer,  wiser,  and  better  than 
he  really  is,  and  to  imagine  that  ho  possesses 
no  fiftults  at  all.  The  over-estimate  of  his 
good  qualities  will  be  the  result  of  your  see- 
ing them  constantly,  and  having  their  ex- 
cellence much  pressed  on  your  attention, 
while  from  not  knowing  so  well  other  men 
who  are  quite  as  good,  you  are  led  to  think 
that  these  good  qualities  are  more  rare  and 
excellent  than  in  fact  they  aro.  And  you 
may  possibly  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  faults  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  you,  and  to  persuade  yourself,  against 
your  judgment,  that  they  have  no  faults  or 
none  worth  thinking  of.  One  can  imagine 
a  child  painftilly  struggling  to  bo  blind  to  a 
parent's  errors,  and  thinking  it  undutiful 
and  wicked  to  admit  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  too  evident.  And  if  you  know  well 
a  really  good  and  able  man,  you  will  very 
naturally  think  his  goodness  and  his  ability 
to  be  relatively  much  greater  than  they  are. 
For  goodness  and  ability  are  in  truth  very 
noble  things:  the  more  you  look  at  them 
the  more  you  wiU  feel  this :  and  it  is  natural 
to  judge  that  what  is  so  noble  cannot  be  very 
common ;  whereas  in  fact  there  is  much  more 
good  in  thiff  world  than  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve. If  you  find  an  intelligent  person  who 
believes  that  some  particular  author  is  by 
far  the  best  in  the  language,  or  that  some 
particular  composer's  music  is  by  far  the 
finest,  or  that  some  particular  preacher  is 
by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  useful,  or  that 
some  particular  river  has  by  far  the  finest 
scenory,  or  that  some  particular  sea-side 
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place  has  by  fax  the  most  bracing  and 
exbilarating  air,  or  that  some  pardcular 
magazine  is  fen  thousand  miles  ahead  of 
all  competitors,  the  simple  explanation  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  this— 
that  the  honest  individual  who  holds  these 
overstrained  opinions  knows  a  great  deal 
better  than  he  knows  any  others,  that  au- 
thor, that  music,  that  preacher,  that  river, 
that  sea-side  place,  that  magazine.  He 
knows  how  good  they  are:  and  not  having 
much  studied  the'merits  of  competing  things, 
he.  does  not  know  that  these  are  very  nearly 
as  good. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  b  any  sub- 
ject whatever  in  regard  to  which  it  is  so  ca- 
pricious and  arbitrary  whether  you  shall  run 
into  Scylla  or  into  Charybdis.  It  depends 
entirelv  on  how  it  strikes  the  mind,  whether 
you  roall  go  off  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
right  or  a  thousand  miles  to  the  left.  You 
know,  if  you  fire  a  rifle-bullet  at  an  iron- 
coated  ship,  the  bullet,  if  it  impinge  upon 
the  iron  plate  at  A,  may  glance  away  to  the 
west,  while  if  it  impinge  upon  the  iron  plate 
at  B,  only  an  inch  distant  from  A,  it  may 
glance  off  towards  the  directly  opposite  point 
of  the  compass.  A  very  little  thing  makes 
all  the  difference.  You  stand  in  the  engine- 
room  of  a  steamer ;  you  admit  the  steam  to 
the  cylinders,  and  the  paddles  turn  ahead ; 
a  touch  of  a  lever,  you  admit  the  selfsame 
steam  to  the  selfsame  cylinders,  and  the 
paddles  turn  astern.  It  is  so  oftentimes  in 
the  moral  world.  The  turning  of  a  straw 
decides  whether  the  engines  shall  work  for- 
ward or  backward. 

Now,  given  a  Mend  to  whom  you  are 
very  warmly  attached :  it  is  a  toss-up  whether 
your  affection  for  your  friend  shall  make 
yop, 

1.  Quite  blind  to  his  &ults ;  or, 

2.  Acutely  and  painfully  alive  to  his 
fiiults. 

Sincere  affection  may  impel  either  way. 
Your  friend,  for  instance,  makes  a  speech  at 
a  public  dinner.  He  makes  a  tremendously 
bad  speech.  Now,  your  love  for  him  may 
lead  you  cither 

1.  To  fancy  that  his  speech  is  a  remark- 
ably good  one ;  or, 

2.  To  feci  acutely  how  bad  his  speech  is, 
and  to  wish  you  could  sink  through  the  floor 

^r  very  shame. 

If  you  diil-  not  core  for  him  at  all,  you 


would  not  mind  a  bit  whether  he  made  aftol 
of  himsdf  or  not  But  if  you  really  eare 
for  him,  and  if  the  speech  be  really  very  bad, 
and  if  you  are  coifipetent  to  judge  whether 
speeches  in  general  be  bad  or  not,  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  escape  falling  either  into 
ScyUa  or  Charybdis.  And  accordingly,  while 
there  are  famUies  in  which  there  exists  a 
preposterous  over-estimate  of  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  their  several  membcfs, 
there  are  other  families  in  which  the  rifle- 
bullet  has  glanced  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  in  which  there  exists  a  depreasiDg 
and  unreasonable  under-estimate  of  the  tal- 
ents and  acquirements  of  their  several  mem- 
bers. I  have  known  such  a  thing  aa  a  £unily 
in  which  certain  boys  during  their  early  ed- 
ucation had  it  ceaselessly  drilled  into  them 
that  they  were  the  idlest,  stupidest,  and  most 
ignorant  boys  in  the  world.  The  pocNr  little 
fellows  grew  up  under  that  gloomy  \Md: 
for  conscience  is  a  very  artificial  thing,  and 
you  may  bring  up  very  good  boys  in  tiie 
belief  that  they  are  very  bad.  At  length 
happily,  they  went  to  a  gireat  public  scho^; 
and  like  rodiets  they  went  up  forthwith  to 
the  top  of  their  classes,  and  never  lost  thor 
places  there.  From  school  they  went  to  the 
university,  and  there  won  honors  more  emi- 
nent than  had  ever  been  won  before.  It  will 
not  surprise  people  who  know  much  of  hu- 
man nature  to  be  told  that  through  this  bril- 
liant career  of  school  and  college  work  the 
home  belief  in  their  idleness  an4  ignorance 
continued  unchanged,  and  that  hardly  at  its 
end  was  the  toil-worn  senior  wrangler  re- 
garded as  other  than  an  idle  and  useleu 
blockhead.  Now,  the  affection  which  prompts 
the  under-estimate  may  be  quite  as  real  and 
deep  as  that  which  prompts  the  over-esti- 
mate, but  its  manifestation  is  certainly  the 
less  amiable  and  pleasing.  I  have  known  a 
successful  author  whose  relatives  never  be- 
lieved, till  the  reviews  assured  them  of  it, 
that  his  writings  were  any  thing  but  ooniemp- 
tiUe  and  discreditable  trash. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  an  honest  though 
^^neous  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  one's 
Mends,  rather  than  of  any  expression  of  that 
estimate.  The  primary  tendency  is  to  an 
over-estimate ;  the  secondary  tendency  is  to 
an  under-estimate.  A  commonplace  man 
thinks  there  never  was  mortal  so  wiae  and 
good  as  the  friend  he  values ;  a  man  who  is 
a  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  leas  commmi- 
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^laoe  resolves  that  he  will  keep  dear  of  that 
mrotf  and  accordingly  he  feels  bound  to  ex- 
aggerate the  failings  of  his  Mend  and  to  ex- 
tenuate his  good  quilities.  He  thinks  that 
a  friend's  judgment  is  very  good  and  sound, 
and  that  he  majib  well  rely  upon  it ;  but  for 
fear  of  showing  it  too  much  regard,  he  prob- 
ably shows  it  too  little.  He  thinks  that  in 
acme  dispute  his  friend  is  right ;  but  for  fear 
ei  being  partial  he  decides  that  his  friend  is 
wrong.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  instance 
in  which  a  man,  seeking  to  avoid  the  primary 
error  of  over-estimating  his  friend,  frills  into 
the  secondary  of  under-estimating  him,  he 
will  (if  any  importance  be  attached  to  his 
judgment)  damage  his  friend's  character; 
for  most  people  will  conclude  that  he  is 
aaying  of  his  friend  the  best  that  can  be  said, 
and  that  if  even  he  admits  that  there  is  so 
little  to  approve  about  his  friend,  there  must 
be  very  little  indeed  to  approve ;  whereas  the 
tm^  may  be,  that  he  is  saying  the  worst 
that  can  be  said— -that  no  man  could  with 
justice  give  a  worse  picture  of  the  friend's 
character. 

Not  very  frur  removed  from  this  pair  of 
vulgar  errors  stand  the  following : — 

The  primary  vulgar  error  is,  to  set  up  as 
an  infrdlible  oracle  one  whom  we  regard  as 
wise— to  regard  any  question  as  settled 
finally  if  we  know  what  is  his  opinion  upon 
it.  You  remember  the  man  in  the  Spectator 
who  was  always  quoting  the  sayings  of  Mr. 
Nisby.  There  was  a  report  in  London  that 
the  grand  vizier  was  dead.  The  good  man 
was  uncertain  whether  to  believe  the  report 
or  not.  He  went  and  talked  with  Mr.  Nisby 
and  returned  with  his  mind  re-assured.  Now, 
he  enters  in  his  diary  that  "  the  grand  vizier 
was  certainly  dead."  Considering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  reasoning  powers  of  many  peo- 
ple, there  is  something  pleasing  after  all  in 
this  tendency  to  look  round  for  somebody 
stronger  upon  whom  they  may  lean.  It  is 
wise  and  natural  in  a  scarlet-runner  to  climb 
up  some  thing,  for  it  could  not  grow  up  by 
itself;  and  for  practical  purposes  it  u  weU 
that  in  each  household  there  should  be  a  lit- 
tle pope,  whose  dicta  on  all  topics  shall  be 
unquestionable.  It  saves  what  is  to  many 
people  the  painful  effort  of  makihg  up  their 
mind  what  they  are  to  d<f  or  to  think.  It 
enables  them  to  think  or  act  with  much 
greater  decision  and  confidence.  Most  men 
have  always  a  lurking  distrust  of  their  own 


judgment,  unless  they  find  it  confirmed  by 
that  of  somebody  else.  There  are  very 
many  decent  commonplace  people  who,  if 
they  had  been  reading  a  book  or  article  and 
had  been  thinking  it  very  fine,  would,  if  you 
were  resolutely  and  loudly  to  declare  in  their 
hearing  that  it  was  wretched  trash,  begin  to 
think  that  it  was  wretched  trash  too. 

The  primary  vulgar  error,  then,  is  to  re- 
gard as  an  oracle  one  whom  we  esteem  as 
wise ;  and  the  secondary,  the  Charybdis  op- 
posite to  this  Scylla,  is,  to  entertain  an  ex- 
cessive dread  of  being  too  much  led  by  one 
whom  we  esteem  as  wise.  I  mean  an  honest, 
candid  dread.  I  do  not  moan  a  petted, 
wrong-headed,  pragmatical  determination  to 
let  him  see  that  you  can  think  for  yourself. 
You  see,  my  friend,  I  don't  suppose  you  to 
be  a  self-conceited  fooL  You  remember 
how  Presumption,  in  the  Pilffrim^a  Progress, 
on  being  offered  some  good  advice,  cut  his 
his  kind  adviser  short  by  declaring  that 
Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  We 
have  all  known  men,  young  and  old,  who, 
upon  being  advised  to  do  something  which 
they  knew  they  ought  to  do,  would,  out  of 
pure  perversity  and  a  wrong-headed  inde- 
pendence, go  and  do  just  the  opposite  thing. 
The  secondary  error  of  which  I  am  now  think- 
ing is  that  of  the  man  who  honestly  dreads 
making  too  'much  of  the  judgment  of  any 
mortal :  and  who,  acting  from  a  good  inten- 
tion, probably  goes  wrong  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  wrong-headed,  conceited  man. 
Now,  don't  you  know  that  to  such  an  extent 
does  this  morbid  fear  of  trusting  too  much 
to  any  mortal  go  in  some  men,  that  in  their 
practical  belief  you  would  think  that  the  fact 
of  any  man  being  very  wise  was  a  reason 
why  his  judgment  should  be  set  aside  as  un- 
worthy of  consideration  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly, that  the  fact  of  any  man  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  powerful  reasoner,  was  quite 
enough  to  show  that  all  he  says  is  to  go  for 
nothing  P  You  are  quite  aware  how  jauntily 
some  people  use  this  last  consideration,  to 
sweep  away  at  once  all  the  reasons  given  by 
an  able  and  ingenious  speaker  or  writer.  And 
it  cuts  the  ground  effectually  from  under  his 
feet.  You  state  an  opinion,  somewhat  op- 
posed to  that  commonly  received.  An  hon- 
est, stupid  person  meets  it  with  a  surprised 
stare.  Ypu  tell  him  (I  am  recording  what  I 
have  myself  witnessed)  that  you  have  been 
reading  a  work  on  the  subject  by  a  certain 
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prdate :  you  state  as  well  as  you  can  the 
arguments  which  are  set  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate.  These  arguments  seem 
of  great  weight.  They  deserve  at  least  to 
be  oarefiilly  considered.  They  seem  to  prove 
the  novd  opinion  to  be  just :  they  assuredly 
call  on  candid  minds  to  ponder  the  whole 
matter  well  before  relap^ng  into  the  old, 
current  way  of  thinking.  Do  you  expect 
that  the  honest,  stupid  person  will  juidge 
thus  ?  If  so,  you  are  mistaken.  He  is  not 
shaken  in  the  least  by  all  these  sU?ong  rea- 
sons. The  man  who  has  set  these  reasons 
forth  is  known  to  be  a  master  a{  logic :  iJuU 
is  good  groimd  why  all  his  reasons  should 
count  for  nothing.  OA,  says  the  stupid, 
honest  person,  we  all  know  that  the  arch- 
bishop can  prove  any  thing!  And  so  the 
whole  thing  is  finally  settled. 

I  have  a  considerable  list  of  instances  in 
which  the  reaction  from  an  error  on  one  side 
of  the  line  of  right,  lands  in  error  equally 
distant  from  the  line  of  right  on  the  other 
fide :  but  it  is  needless,  to  go  on  to  illustrate 
these  at  length ;  the  mere  mention  of  them 
will  suffice  to  suggest  many  thoughts  to 
the  intelligent  reader.  A  primary  vulgar 
error,  to  which  very  powerful  minds  have 
frequently  shown  a  strong  tendency,  is  big- 
oted intolerance :  intolerance  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  in  morals, 
in  any  thing.  You  may  safely  say  that  noth- 
ing but  most  unreasonable  bigotry  would 
lead  a  Tory  to  say  that  all  Whigs  are  scoun- 
drels, or  a  Whig  to  say  that  all  Tories  are 
bloated  tyrants  or  crawling  sycophants.  I 
must  confess  that,  in  severe  reason,  it  is  im- 
possible entirely  to  justify  the  Churchman 
who  holds  that  all  Dissenters  are  extremely 
bad ;  though  (so  does  inveterate  preposses- 
sion warp  the  intellect)  I  have  also  to  admit 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  for  a  Dissenter  to 
hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  good  in  the 
Church  is  a  great  deal  worse.  Tbare  is 
something  fine,  however,  abouta  heartily  in- 
tolerant man :  you  like  him,  thov^  you  dis- 
approve of  him.  Even  if  I  were  inclined  to 
Whiggery,  I  shoidd  admire  tlie  downright 
dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  dewil  aoaa 
ihefint  Whig.  Even  if  I  weie  a  Noncon- 
formist, I  should  like  Sydney  Smith  the  bet- 
ter for  the  singular  proef  of  his  ^ffflimng 
strength  which  he  once  adduced :  ^  I  do  be- 
ttere,'*  he  said,  "  that  if  yon  wece  to  put  a 
kinfb  isto  my  hand,  I  should  not  have  vigor 


enough  to  atiek  it  into  a  Dissenter!"  TW 
secondary  error  in  this  respect  is  a  latiMi4i- 
narian  libraality  which  r^ards  truth  and 
falfldiood  as  matters  of  indifference.  Gen- 
uine liberality  of  sentiment  is  a  good  tlung* 
and  difficult  m  it  is  good :  but  much  libetalr 
ity,  political  and  rdigious,  arises  really  kom 
the  fact,  that  the  liberal  man-does  not  care 
a  rush  about  the  matter  in  debate.  It  is 
very  eaay  to  be  tolenmt  in  a  case  in  wMdi 
you  have  no  feeling  whatever  either  way. 
The  ChurchmaVi  idio  does  not  mind  a  ^ 
whether  the  Chureh  stands  or  falls,  has  no 
difficulty  in  tolerating  the  eimnies  and  As- 
sailants of  the  Church.  It  b  different  with 
the  man  who  holds  tiie  existence  of  a  na- 
tional establishment  as  a  vital  matter.  And 
I  have  generally  remarked  that  when  clecgy- 
men  of  the  Chureh  profess  extreme  catindio- 
ity  of  spirit,  and  declare  that  they  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  thing  of  the  least  consequence 
whether  a  man  be  Churchman  or  Disseatert 
intelligMit  Nonconformists  receive  such  prot- 
estation with  much  contempt,  and  (possiUy 
with  injustice)  suspect  their  utterer  of  hy- 
pocrisy. If  you  really  care  much  about  any 
principle,  and  if  you  regard  it  as  of  casential 
importance,  you  cannot  help  feding  a  strong 
impulse  to  intolerance  of  those  who  decidedly 
and  actively  differ  from  yon. 

Here  are  some  further  vulgar  errors,  pri- 
mary and  seocmdary :-« 

Primary — ^Idleness,  and  excessive  self-in- 
dulgence ; 

Secondary — ^Penances,  and  self-inffioted 
tortures. 

Primary — Swallowing  whole  all  that  is 
said  or  done  by  one's  party  ; 

Secondary — Dread  of  quite  agreeing,  or 
quite  disagpreeing,  on  any  point  with  any 
one ;  and  trying  to  keep  at  exactly  an  equal 
distance  from  each. 

Primary— following  the  fashion  with  in- 
discriminate ardor ; 

8f  oondary—Finding  a  merit  in  aingnlar- 
ity,  assttctu 

Primary — Being  ^uite  captivated  wkh 
thought  which  is  striking  and  showy,  but  not 
sound  ( 

Secondary— Concluding  that  whatever  is 
sp»rtU;ig  must  be  unsound* 

I  hardly  know' which  tendency  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  primary,  and  whieh  theseo— d 
ary ;  but  I  am  sure  that  both  exist.    Itmif 
defend  4ipon  the  district  «f  ooantry 9  sod  tiw 
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mge  of  the  thinker,  which  of  the  two  ib  the 
action  and  which  the  reaction : — 

1.  Thinking  a  clergyman  a  model  of  per- 
fection, because  he  is  a  stout,  dashing  feUow 
who  plays  at  cricket  and  goes  out  fox-hunt- 
ing ;  and,  ^^erally,  who  flies  in  the  &ce  of 
alTconTentionnlism. 

2*  Thinking  a  clergyman  a  model  of  ner- 
fection  because  he  is  of  very  grave  and  aeo- 
orous  deportment;  never  plays  at  cricket, 
and  never  goes  out  fox-hunting ;  and,  gen- 
erally, conforms  carefully  to  lul  the  little 
proprieties. 

1.  Thinking  a  bishop  a  model  prelate  be- 
cause he  has  no  stiffness  or  ceremony  about 
him,  but  talks  frankly  to  ererybody,  and 
puts  all  who  approach  him  at  their  ease. 

2.  Thinking  a  bishop  a  model  prelate  be- 
canae  he  never  descends  from  his  dignity ; 
never  forgets  that  he  i«  a  bishop,  and  keeps 
all  who  approach  him  ia  their  proper  places. 

1.  Thinking  the  Anglican  Church  service 
the  best,  because  it  is  so  decorous,  solemn, 
and  dignified. 

2.  Thinking  the  Scotch  Church  service  the 
best,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  so  capable 
of  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  which 
may  arise. 

1.  Thinking  an  artisan  a 'sensible,  right* 
minded  man,  knowing  his  station,  because 
he  is  always  very  respuctful  in  his  demeanor 
to  the  squire,  and  greet  folks  generally. 

2.  Thinking  an  artisan  a  fine,  manly,  in- 
dependent fellow,  because  he  is  always  much 
less  respectful  in  his  demeanor  to  the  squire 
than  he  is  to  other  people. 

1.  Thinking  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  fast, 
leekiess,  swap^ering,  drinking,  swearing 
xeprobate :  being  ashamed  of  the  imputation 
of  being  a  well-behaved  aq4  (above  all)  a 
pious  and  conscientious  young  man :  thinking 
it  manly  to  do  wrong,  and  washy  to  do  right. 

2.  Thinking  it  a  despicable  thing  to  be  a 
fiist,  reckless,  swaggenng,  drinking,  swear- 
ing reprobate :  Thinking  that  it  is  manly  to 
do  ngnt,  and  shameful  to  do  wrong. 

1.  That  a  young  man  should  beein  his 
letters  to  his  father  with  Honored  Sir ;  and 
treat  the  old  gentleman  with  extraordinary 
Reference  upon  all  occasions. 

2.  That  a  youug  man  should  begin  his 
remarks  to  hi^  fitber  on  any  subject  with,  I 
MJt  Governor ;  and  treat  the  okl  gentleman 
upon  all  occasions  with  no  deference  at  aU. 

But  indeed,  intelligent  reader,  the  awing 
•of  the  peoduium  is  the  type  of  ^  greater 
jHBCiutt  of  human  opinion  and  human  Isel- 
ing.    In  individuals,  in  communities,  in  par- 
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ishes,  in  little  country  towns,  in  great  na* 
tions,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  week  to 
week,  from  century,  to  century  the  pmidu- 
lum  swings  to  and  fro.    From  yes  on  tha 
one  tide  to  no  on  the  other  side  of  almost  all 
oonoeivable  questions,  the  pendulum  swings. 
Sometimes  it  swings  over  from  yes  to  no  in 
a  few  hours  or  days;  sometimes  it  takes 
centuries  to  pass  from  the  one  extremity  to 
the  other.    In  feeling,  in  taste,  in  judgment, 
in  the  grandest  matters  and  the  least,  the 
pendulum  swings.    From  Popery  to  Puntan- 
ism;  from  Puritanism  back  towards  Popery; 
from  imperialism  to  republicanism,  and  back 
towards  imperialism  again;  From  Gothic 
architecture  to  Palladian  and  from  Palladian 
b^k  to  Gothic ;  from  ho<^ed  petticoats  to 
drapery  of  the  scantiest,  and  from  that  ba^- 
wards  to  the  multitudinous  crinoline :  from 
crying  up  the  science  of  arms  to  crying  it 
down,  and  back ;  from  the  schoolboy  til- 
ing you  that  his  companion  Brown  is  the 
jolliest  fellow,  to  the  schoolboy  telling  you 
that  his  companion  Brown  is  a  beast,  and 
back  again;  from  very  high   carriages  to 
very  low  ones  and  back ;  from  ,very  short 
horsetails  to  very  long  ones  and  back  again 
—the  pendulum  swings.    In  matters  of  se- 
rious judgment  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
diseam  the  rationale  of  this  oscillation  from 
side  to  aide.    It  is  that  the  evils  of  what  is 
present  are  strongly  felt,  while  the  evils  of 
what  is  absent  are  forgotten ;  and  so  when 
the  pendulum  has  swung  over  to  A,  the  evils 
of  A  send  it  flying  over  to  B,  while  when  it 
veaches  B  the  evils  of  B  repel  it  again  to  A. 
In  matters  of  feeling  it  is  less  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  how  and  why  of  the  process :  we 
oaa  do  no  more  than  take  refuge  iu  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  nature  loves  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum.    There  are  people  who  at  one 
time  have  an  excessive  affection  for  some 
friend  and  at  another  take  a  violent  disgust 
at  him :  and  who  (though  sometimes  perma- 
nently remaining  at  the  latter  point)  oscillate 
between  these  positive  and  negative  poles. 
You,  being  a  sensible  man,  would  not  fSsel 
very  happy  if  some  men  were  loudly  crying 
you  up ;  fbr  you  would  be  very  sure  that  in 
M  little  while  they  would  be  loudly  crying 
you  down.    If  you  should  ever  happen  to 
feel  for  one  day  an  extraordinary  Ughtneu 
and  exhilaration  of  spirits,  you  will  Iumw 
that  you  must  pay  fer  all  tUs  theprieaaf 
corresponding  depression — the  hot  fit.muit 
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be  oounterbalanoed  by  the  cold.  Let  us 
thank  God  that  there  are  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments as  to  which  the  pendulum  does  not 
swing,  though  even  in  these  I  have  known 
it  to  do  so.  I  hare  known  the  young  girl 
who  appeared  thoroughly  good  and  pious, 
who  devoted  herself  to  works  of  charity,  and 
(with  eyen  an  over-scrupulous  spirit)  es- 
chewed vain  company ;  and  who  by  and  by 
learned  to  laugh  at  all  serious  things,  and  ran 
into  the  utmost  extremes  of  giddiness  and 
extravagant  gay ety.  And  not  merely  should 
all  of  us  be  thankful  if  we  feel  that  in  regard 
to  the  gravest  sentiments  and  beliefs  our 
mind  and  heart  remain  year  after  year  at 
the  same  fixed  point :  I  think  we  should  be 
thankful  if  we  find  that  as  regards  our  fa- 
vorite books  and  authors  our  taste  remains 
unchanged ;  that  the  calm  judgment  of  our 
middle  age  approves  the  preferences  of  ten 
years  since,  and  that  these  gather  strength 
as  time  gives  them  the  witchery  of  old  re- 
membrances and  associations.  You  enthu- 
siastically admired  Byron  once,  you  heartily 
despise  him  now.  You  once  thought  FeHus 
finer  than  Paradise  Lost,  but  you  have  swung 
away  from  UuU,  But  for  a  good  many  years 
you  have  held  by  Wordsworth,  Shakspeare, 
and  Tennyson ;  and  this  taste  you  are  not 
likdy  to  outgrow.  It  is  very  curious  to  look 
over  a  volume  which  we  once  thought  mag- 
nificent, enthralling,  incomparable,  and  to 
wonder  how  on  earth  we  ever  cared  for  that 
stilted  rubbish.  No  doubt  the  pendulum 
swings  quite  as  decidedly  to  your  estimate 
of  yourself  as  to  your  estimate  of  any  one 
else.  It  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  have 
other  people  attacking  and  depreciating  your 
writings,  sermons,  and  the  like,  if  you  your- 
self had  entire  confidence  in  them.  The 
mortifying  thing  is  when  your  own  taste  and 
judgment  say  worse  things  of  your  former  pro- 
ductions than  could  be  said  by  the  most  un- 
friendly critic ;  and  the  dreadful  thought  oc- 
curs, that  if  you  yourself  to-day  think  so  badly 
of  what  you  wrote  ten  years  since,  it  is  prob- 
able enough  that  on  tMs  day  ten  years  hence 
(if  you  live  to  see  it)  you  may  think  as  badly 
of  what  you  are  writing  to-day.  Let  us  hope 
not  Let  us  trust  that  at  length  a  standaird 
of  taste  and  judgment  is  reached  from  which 
we  shall  not  ever  materially  swing  away. 
Tet  the  pendulum  will  never  be  quite  ar- 
rested as  to  your  estimate  of  yourseUEl    Now 


and  then  you  will  think  yourself  a  blockhead : 
by  and  by  you  will  think  yourself  very 
clever ;  and  your  judgment  will  oscillate  be- 
tween these  opposite  poles  of  beliefl  Some- 
times you  will  think  that  your  house  is  re- 
markably comfortable,  sometimes  that  it  ia 
imendurably  uncomfortable ;  sometimes  yon 
will  think  that  your  place  in  life  is  a  very 
dignified  and  important  one,  sometimes  that 
it  is  a  very  poor  and  insignificant  one ;  some- 
times you  will  think  that  some  misfortone  or 
disappointment  which  has  befallen  yoa  is  a 
very  crushing  one ;  sometimes  you  will  tiiink 
that  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Ah,  my  brother,  it 
is  a  poor,  weak,  wa3rward  thing,  the  human 
heart! 

You  know,  of  course,  how  the  pendulum 
of  public  opinion  swings  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  truth  lies  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  arc  it  describes,  in  most  cases. 
You  know  how  the  popularity  of  political 
men  oscillates,  from  A,  the  point  of  greatest 
popularity,  to  B,  the  point  of  no  popularity 
at  all.  Think  of  Lord  Brougham.  Once, 
the  pendulum  swung  far  to  the  right :  he 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  Britain.  Then, 
for  many  years,  the  pendulum  swung  far  to 
the  left,  into  the  cold  regions  of  unpopularity, 
loss  of  influence,  and  opposition  benchev. 
And  now,  in  his  last  days,  the  pendulum 
has  come  over  to  the  right  again.  So  with 
lesser  men.  When  the  new  clergyman 
comes  to  a  country  parish,  how  high  his  es> 
timation !  Never  was  there  preacher  so  im- 
pressive, pastor  so  diligent,  man  so  firank 
and  agreeable.  By  and  by  his  sermons  are 
middling,  his  diligence  middling;  his  man- 
ners rather  stiff  or  rather  too  easy.  In  a 
year  or  two  the  pendulum  rests  at  its  proper 
point :  and  from  that  time  onward  the  par- 
son gets,  in  most  cases,  very  nearly  the  ciedtt 
he  deserves.  The  like  oscillation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  feeling  exists  in  the  case  of 
unfavorable  as  of  favorable  judgments.  A 
man  commits  a  great  crime.  His  guflt  is 
thought  awfuL  There  is  a  general  outcry 
for  his  condign  punishment.  He  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  In  a  few  days  the 
tide  b^ns  to  turn.  His  crime  was  not  so 
great.  He  had  met  great  provocation.  Hit 
education  had  been  neglected.  He  deserves 
pity  rather  than  reprobation.  Petitions  are 
got  up  that  he  should  be  let  off;  and  largely 
signed  by  the  selfiume  folk  who  were  load- 
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est  in  the  outcry  against  him.  And  instead 
of  this  fact,  that  those  folk  were  keenest 
against  the  criminal,  being  received  (as  it 
ought)  as  proof  that  their  opinion  is  worth 
nothing  at  all,  many  will  receive  it  as  proof 
that  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  special  con- 
sideration. The  principle  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  matter  of  criminals  is  well  understood 
by  the  Old  Bailey  practitioners  of  New  York 
and  their  worthy  clients.  When  a  New 
Yorker  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  re- 
mains as  cool  as  a  cucumber  $  for  the  New 
York  law  is,  that  a  year  must  pass  between 
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the  sentence  and  the  execution.  And  long 
before  the  year  passes,  the  public  sympathy 
has  turned  in  the  criminal's  favor.  Endless 
petLdons  go  up  for  his  pardon.  Of  course, 
he  gets  off.  ^d  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  receive  a  public  testimoniaL 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  natural  transi- 
tion in  the  popiUar  feeling  is  from  applaud- 
ing a  man  to  hanging  him,  and  from  hang- 
ing a  man  to  applauding  him. 

Even  so  does  the  pendulum  swing,  and 
the  world  run  away ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Garidai^di  a  Canadian.  —  A  paragraph 
with  the  above  heading  appears  in  a  local  print, 
extracted  from  VOrde,  Montreal;  and  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  news  of  his  pacific 
occupation  of  Naples  engrosses  universal  admi- 
ration, it  may  bo  considered  that  any  thing  re- 
lating to  so  wortliy  a  name  may  bo  worth  em- 
balming.    The  accoant  is  as  follows  : — 

**  The  birthplace  of  the  noted  Sardinian  gen- 
eral has  been  claimed  by  several  coantries,  all 
making  out  a  toierablv  clear  case.    All  dispntes 
on  this  subject  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
settled,  as  we  give  below  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  thinking  individuals  thot  ho  is  a  Canadian. 
In  the  year  1812  a  noted  Iriquois  chief  named 
'  Garrabaldeh'  (signifying  Mighty  in  War),  im- 
migrated to  Lower  Canada.    Uc  had  several 
sons,  the  eldest  called  Joseph,  who  was  called 
by  the  French    habitans,  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  Iriquois  correctly, '  Garribalde.'    In 
the  year  1820  old  Qarrabaldeh  die<l,  and  Joseph 
was  prevailed  upon  by  a  priest  to  accompany 
him  to  Italy.    lie  was  educated  by  this  priest, 
and  received  Giuesppo  as  a  narao  instead  of  Jo- 
seph, and  was  taught  to  write  his  name  Gari- 
baldi.    This    information  was  received   from 
Francis  Garibalde,  at  present  i^vitiff  near  Sorel, 
with  whom  the  great  general  constantly  corre- 
sponds.   Persons  still  havi/)g  doubts  can  satisfy 
themslves  by  applying  to  Francis  at  Sorel.    It 
can  no  longer  bo  said  that  Canada  has  not  pro- 
duced one  great  man." — Notes  and  Queries, 


monly  consists  of  a  succession  of  curved  lines 
like  the  scales  of  &h  one  above  the  otli||r.  When 
any  well-known  inhabitant  is  married,  ncarlv  ev- 
ery door  in  the  town  is  thus  embellished. — Notes 
and  Queries, 


Sanding  bbfore  thb  Doob  at  Mabriaobs. 
— ^In  the  town  of  Knutsford  in  Cheshire,  and  a 
radius  of  some  miles  round  it,  a  very  curious 
custom  prctails.  When  a  marriage  takes  place, 
on  the  uay  of  its  celebration  all  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  happy  pair  make  patterns  in  white 
sand  on  the  ground  before  tbehr  front  doors.  No 
particular  design  is  observed,  bat  it  most  com- 
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A  Touxo  officer  in  the  army  of  the  famous 
Wolfe  was  apparently  dying  of  an  abscess  in  the 
lungs.  He  was  absent  from  his  regiment  on 
sick-leave ;  but  resolved  to  rejoin  it,  when  a  bat- 
tle was  expected.  "For,"  said  he,  "  since  I  am 
given  over,  I  had  better  be  doing  my  duty ;  and 
my  life's  being  perhaps  shortened  a  few  days, 
matters  not."  Uo  received  a  shot  which  pieried 
the  abscess,  and  made  an  opening  for  toe  dis- 
charge. Ho  recovered,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty.— iVbtes  and  Queries. 


In  the  United  Service  Museum  (Whitehall 
Yard,  London),  are  exhibited  the  "jaws  of  a 
shark,"  wide  open,  and  enclosing  a  tin  box. 

The  history  of  this  strange  exliibition  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  ship,  on  her  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
"fell  in  with"  and  chased  a  suitpicions-looking 
craft,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  slaver. 
During  the  pursuit,  the  chase  threw  something 
overboard.  She  was  subsequently  captured,  and 
taken  into  Port  Royal  to  b3  tried  as  a  slaver. 

In  absence  of  the  ship's  papers  and  other 
proofs,  the  slaver  was  not  only  m  a  fair  way  to 
escape  condemnation,  but  her  captain  was  antici- 

Eating  the  recovery  of  pecuniary  damnjees  against 
is  captor  for  illegal  detention.  While  the  sub- 
ject was  under  discussion,  a  vessel  came  into 
port,  which  had  followed  closely  in  the  track  of 
the  chase  above'  described.  She  had  caught  a 
shark ;  an4  in  its  stomach  was  found  a  tin  box,, 
which  contained  the  slaver's  papers.  Upon  tho 
strength  of  this  evidence  tho  slaver  was  con* 
demned .  The  written  account  is  attached  tO'  the 
hox.-^Notes  and  Queries, 
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From  MacmilUin's  MagRzino. 
THE  AMMERGAU  MYSTERY;    OR  SACRED 
DRAMA   OF   1860. 
BY  A  SPECTATOIL 

Most  travellers  who  have  passed  during 
this  summer  through  the  neighborhood  of 
Munich,  or  of  Innsbruck,  will  have  heard  of 
the  dramatic  representation  of  the  history  of 
the  Passion  in  the  village  of  Ober-Ammer- 
gau,  which,  according  to  custom,  occurred 
in  this  the  tenth  year  from  the  time  of  its 
last  performance.  Several  circumstances 
have,  in  all  probability,  attracted  to  it  a 
larger  number  of  our  countr3rmen  than  has 
been  the  case  on  former  occasions.  Its  last 
celebration,  in  1850,  has  been  described  in 
the  clever  English  novel  of  *'  Quits."  Its 
feme  wa*  widely  spread  by  two  Oxford  trav- 
ellers who  witnessed  it  in  that  same  year. 
It  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chapters 
in  the  "  Art  Student  of  Munich."  There  is 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  many  Eng- 
lishmen who  will  have  frequented  the  spot 
in  this  year  will  not  be  unwilling  to  have 
briefly  recalled  to  their  thoughts  some  of  the 
impressions  left  on  one  who,  like  themselves, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  this  remarkable  scene. 
These  reflections  may  be  divided  into  those 
suggested  by  the  history  of  the  spectacle, 
and  those  suggested  by  the  spectacle  itself.* 

L  Ober-Ammergau  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, the  uppermost  of  two  villages,  situ- 
ated in  the  gaiL,  or  valley  of  the  AmmeTf 
which,  rising  in  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
falls  through  this  valley  into  the  wide  plains 
of  Bavaria,  and  joins  the  Isar  not  far  from 
Munich.  Two  or  three  peculiarities  distin- 
j'guish  it  from  the  other  villages  of  the  same 
^xegion.  Standing  at  the  head  of  its  own 
•tvalley,  and  therefore  secluded  from  the  thor- 
(QSighfare  of  Bavaria  on  the  one  side,  it  is 
{Separated  on  the  other  side  from  the  great 
iiigh-road  ta  Innsbruck  by  the  steep  pass  of 
EttdL  Although  itself  planted  on  level 
^gromid,  it  is  still  a  mountain  village,  and 

=»  Ibree  printed  works  have  been  used  for  this 
4Becription,  over  and  above  the  personal  observa- 
timi  orrtiie  writer: — 

«1.  Xbe  Songs  of  the  Ohorus,  with  the  general 
PiogmmBie  of  the  Drama,  and  a  short  preface. 

i.*"  The  Passion  Play  in  Ober-Amraergaa.** 
Bj  Xndwlg  Claruft.    2d  Ldition.    Munich,  1860. 

8.  A  Biimiflr  shorter  work  by  Devrient,  published 
at  i^ipsic  \ja  1851. 

There  was:.a  short  but  complete  account  of  the 
representation  this  jtMc  in  the  Guardian  Newspaper 
of4laly  ^,  18ft'3  which  renders  nnnecessaiy  any 
furtihfir  consffcaiti  ve  description. 


the  one  marked  feature  of  its  sitaation  is  a 
high  columnar  rock,  called  "  the  Covd,"  ap- 
parently the  origin  of  its  ancient  name, 
"  Coveliaca."  At  the  head  of  the  pass  is 
the  great  monastery  of  Ettal,  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  which,  though 
dissolved  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  giving  to 
the  secluded  neighboring  village  its  j)ecul- 
iarly  religious  or  ecclesiastical  character. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  have  been 
long  employed  on  the  carving  and  painting 
of  wooden  ornaments,  toys,  and  sacred  im- 
ages, which,  whilst  it  required  from  them  a 
deg^ree  of  culture  superior  to  that  of  mere 
peasants,  also  gave  them  a  familiarity  with 
sacred  subjects  *  beyond  what  would  be  felt 
even  amongst  the  religious  peasantry  of  this 
part  of  Germany.  Half  the  population  are 
employed  in  these  carvings.  Half  the  houses 
are  painted  with  these  subjects. 

In  this  spot,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence 
which  devastated  the  surroimding  villages, 
apparently  in  the  train  of  a  famine  which 
followed  on  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  made  a 
vow,  in  1633,  that  thenceforth  they  would 
represent  every  tenth  year  the  Pasaion  oi 
Christ  in  a  sacred  play.  Since  that  time  the 
vow  has  been  kept,  with  the  slight  variadon 
that  in  1680  the  year  was  changed,  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  recurring  decennial  periods 
of  the  century. 

Its  date  is  important,  as  fixing  its  rise  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  termination  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  which,  both  in  praise  and 
blame,  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  These 
religious  mystenes,  or  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  saored  sul^ects,  existed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  before  the  Middle  Ages  began,  as  is 
proved  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  They  were 
in  full  force  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
form  of  **  mysteries,"  or  **  moralities.''  Bat, 
almost  alone  of  the  ancient  repreaentatiens 
of  sacred  subjects  to  the  outward  senses, 
they  survived  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  shock 
of  the  Befonnation.  This  very  tow  which 
gave  birth  to  the  drama  at  Ammergan  was 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Through  the  whole  of 
that  century,  or  even  in  the  next,  such  spec- 

*  There  is  one  other  locality  in  Tyrol  where  the 
inhabitants  are  similarly  employed — the  Grodner 
Thai  near  Botsen. 
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fades  were  common  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
They  received,  in  Northern  Germany,  the 
sanction  of  Luther.  **  Such  spectacles,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  <' often  do  more 
good,  and  produce  more  impression,  than 
sermons."  The  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Sweden,  Archbishop  Peterson, 
encouraged  them  by  precept  and  example. 
The  Lutheran  bishops  of  the  Danish  Church 
composed  them  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  Holland,  a  drama 
of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  no  less 
a  person  than  Grotius.  Even  in  England, 
where  they  were  naturally  checked  by  the 
double  cause,  first,  of  the  vast  outburst  of 
the  secular  dirama,  and  then  of  the  rise  of 
Puritanism,  they  were  performed  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Stuarts ;  and  Milton's  first  sketch 
of  the  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  sacred  drama,  of  which  the  opening 
speech  was  Satan's  address  to  the  sun. 
There  was  a  period  when  there  seemed  to 
be  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  retention  of 
sacred  plays  in  England,  than  of  the  reten- 
tion of  painted  windows,  or  of  surplices. 
Relics  of  these  mysteries,  of  which  the  sacred 
meaning,  however,  has  long  past  away,  still 
linger  in  the  rude  plays  through  which,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  the  peasants  repre- 
sent the  story  of  St  George,  the  Dragon, 
and  Beelzebub. 

The  repugnance,  therefore,  which  has, 
since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
led  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  these 
dramatic  spectacles,  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  special  offspring  of  Protestantism,  any 
more  than  their  origin  and  continuance  was 
a  special  offspring  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  prejudice  against  them  has  arisen  from 
far  more  general  causes,  which  have  affected, 
if  not  in  equal  degree,  yet  to  a  large  extent, 
the  public  opinion  of  Roman  CathoHo  as 
well  as  of  Protestant  countries,  K  in  the 
Protestant  nations  the  practice  died  out 
more  easily,  in  Roman  Catfaolio  nations  it 
was  more  directly  and  severely  denounced 
by  the  hierarchy.  In  1779  a  general  prohi- 
bition was  issued  by  the  prinoe-srdibishop 
of  Salzburg,  whose  high  authoriQr  in  the 
country  ^i^ch  was  the  dikf  seat  of  these 
performances  gives  to  his  decree  a  peculiar 
weight  and  interest.  All  the  objections 
which  most  naturally  occur  to  the  most  re- 
fined or  ihe  most  Protestant  mind  find  ex- 
pression in  the  archbishop's  manifesto*- 
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I  "  The  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane " — 
I "  the  ludicrous  and  disagreeable  effect  of  the 
bad  acting  of  the  more  serious  actors,  or  of 
the  intentional  buffooneries  of  others" — 
"  the  distraction  of  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders  from  the  more  edifying  modes  of  in- 
struction by  sermons,  Church  services,  and 
revivals  "— "  the  temptations  to  intemper- 
ance and  debauchery,  encouraged  by  the 
promiscuous  assemblages  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  " — "  the  scltndal  brought  on  the 
Church  and  religion  by  the  exposure  of  sa- 
cred subjects  to  the  criticism  and  ridicule  ol 
freethinkers."  All  these  and  other  like  ob- 
jections stated  by  the  greatest  prelate  <A 
Southern  Germany  were  followed  up,  in 
1780-1790,  by  vigorous  measures  of  repres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Bavarian  government 
and  police. 

Amidst  the  general  extinction  of  all  other 
spectacles  of  this  nature,  that  at  Ammergau 
still  held  its  ground ;  partly  from  the  special 
nature  of  its  origin,  more  fjrom  the  high  char- 
acter and  culture  of  its  inhabitants,  arising 
out  of  the  causes  above  specified.  In  1810, 
however,  the  recent  withdrawal  of  its  nat- 
ural protectors  by  the  seculari2ation  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ettal,  and  the  increasing  alienation 
of  public  opinion  from  any  such  religious  ex- 
hibitions, induced  the  eclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  at  Munich  to  condemn  its  further 
celebration,  as  "being  in  its  very  idea  a 
gross  indecorunf."  Upon  this  a  deputation 
of  peasants  from  Ammergau  went  to  plead 
their  cause  in  the  capital  The  ecclesiastics 
were  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and  bade  them 
go  home,  and  learn  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sion not  from  the  theatre,  but  from  the  ser- 
mons of  their  pastor  in  church.  At  this  last 
gasp,  the  Ammergau  spectacle  was  saved 
from  the  destruction  to  which  the  Church 
had  condemned  it  by  the  protection  of  a 
latitudinarian  king.  The  deputies  procured 
an  interview  with  Max-Joseph,  the  monarch 
whose  statue  in  the  square  at  Munich,  which 
bears  his  name,  rests  on  a  pedestal  charao- 
teristieally'  distinguished  by  a  bas-reHcf  <^ 
the  genius  of  Humanity  cndeatoring  to  rec- 
oncile a  Roman  Catho^'  prelate  and  a  hiath 
theran  preacher.  He  received  them  kindly, 
!  and  through  his  permission  a  special  excep- 
itionwas  granted  to  the  AmnMigauPasskn^ 
I  Play. 

I     As  a  just  equivalent  for  this  permisltioB^ 
'  the  direetoM  of  the  ^eetiide  vaidseMtW 
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remove  from  it  all  reasonable  causes  of  of- 
fence ;  and  it  is  to  this  compromise  between 
the  ancient  religious  feelings  of  the  locality 
and  the  exigencies  of  modem  times  that  we 
owe  the  present  form  of  the  drama.  Three 
persons  were  named  as  having  contributed 
to  this  result  Weiss,  an  ex-monk  of  Ettal, 
and  afterwards  pastor  of  Ammergdu,  rewrote 
the  dialogue  and  recast  the  plot.  To  him 
are  ascribed  the  strict  adhesion  to  the  bibli- 
cal narration,  and  the  substitution  of  dra- 
matic human  passions  and  motives,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Judas,  for  the  ancient  machin- 
ery of  devils,  and  also  the  substitution  of 
scenes  or  tableaux  from  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  aUegorical  personages  who  filled  up 
the  vacant  spaces  in  the  older  representa- 
tions. The  music  was  composed  by  Dedler, 
the  schoolmaster  and  organist  According 
to  competent  judges,  though  for  the  most 
part  inadequate  to  the  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  subject,  it  is  much  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  frt)m  so  humble  a  source. 
The  prologue  was  written  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitary  (Dom-Provost),  apparently  of 
the  rank  of  archdeacon  or  rural  dean,  Alli- 
ani,  known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  into  German. 

It  is  evident  from  this  account,  that,  as  a 
relic  of  mediseval  antiquity,  the  Ammergau 
representation  has  but  a  very  slight  interest. 
It  is  on  more  general  grounds — ^namely,  of 
its  being  a  serious,  and  perhaps  the  only  se- 
rious existing  attempt  to  reproduce  in  a  dra- 
matic form  the  most  sacred  of  all  events — 
that  the  spectacle  can  challenge  our  sympa- 
thy and  attention. 

But  before  proceeding  to  enlarge  on  these 
grounds,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the 
form  and  conditions  under  which  the  repre- 
sentation exists,  and  which  can  alone  ren- 
der its  continuance  justifiable  or  even  prac- 
ticable. 

It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  that 
could  be  given  of  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
ferring an  institution  from  its  own  sphere  to 
another.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
same  representation  in  London,  in  Paris,  in 
Munich,  would,  if  not  blasphemous  in  itself, 
lead  to  such  blasphemous  consequences  as  to 
render  its  suppression  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  But,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  the 
same  representation.  It  would  be  some- 
thing the  very  opposite  of  that  which  it  is. 
All  that  it  most  peculiar  in  the  present  per- 
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formance  would  die  in  any  other  situation. 
Its  whole  merit  and  character  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  a  product  of  the  locality, 
nearly  as  peculiar  to  it  as  the  rocks  and 
fruits  of  the  natural  soil. 

The  theatre  almost  tells  its  own  story. 
Although  somewhat  more  akin  to  ordinary 
dramatic  representations  than  when  the  play 
was  performed  ♦  actually  in  the  churchyard, 
it  still  retains  all  that  is  essential  to  divide 
it  from  a  common  stage.  It  is  a  rustic  ed- 
ifice of  rude  planks  and  benches,  erected 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  green 
meadow  and  the  circle  of  hills  form  the  back- 
ground— ^its  illumination  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  poured  down  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  morning  on  the  open  stage.  Its  effects 
of  light  and  shade  are  the  natural  changes 
of  the  advancing  and  declining  day  and  of 
the  passing  clouds.  The  stage  decorations 
and  scenery,  painted  in  the  coarsest  and 
simplest  style,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  and  the  dresses  of  the  actors,  are 
the  work  of  the  villagers.  The  colors  of  the 
dresses,  the  attitudes  of  the  performers,  are 
precisely  the  same  as  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  along  the  waysides,  and  on  the 
frt)nts  of  the  houses  in  Ammergau  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  actors  them- 
selves, amounting  nearly  to  five  hundred,  are 
all  inhabitants  of  Ammergau,  and  exhaust  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  the  village. 
How  far  they  are  led  to  look  upon  their  call- 
ing as  an  actually  religious  scr\ice — ^in  what 
spirit  they  enter  upon  it— how  far  the  parts 
are  assigned  according  to  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  the  performers  —  are  questions  to 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  an  answer 
would  be  difficult,  and  on  which,  in  fact,  the 
statements  are  somewhat  contradictory.t 
The  only  inference  which  a  stranger  can 
draw  is  from  the  mode  of  performance,  which 
will  be  best  noticed  as  we  proceed.  The 
completely  local  and  unprofessional  nature 
of  the  transaction  is  further  indicated  by  the 
want  of  any  system  for  the  reception  of  the 
influx  of  strangers.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
friendliness  and  courtesy  of  the  villagers  in 
accommodating  the  guests  who  seek  shelter 
under  their  roc^ — but  the  accommodation  it- 

*  Aft  was  the  case  till  1830. 

t  It  is  said  that  great  care  is  employed  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  best  characters  for  the'cMcf  actors; 
that  they  are  consecrated  to  their  work  with 
prajer;  and  that  a  watch  over  their  coudnct  is 
mamtained  by  the  committee. 
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self  is  of  so  homely  a  kind  as  to  be  sure  of 
repelling  the  common  sight-seer  or  pleasure- 
seeker.    For  a  similar  reason,  apparently, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  procuring  either  a 
printed  text  of  the  performance,  or  any  de- 
tailed pictorial  representation  of  the  scenes. 
Lastly,  the  spectators  are  equally  unlike 
those  of  whom  an  ordinary  theatrical  audi- 
ence is  composed.    Although  a  few  of  the 
very  highest  classes  are  present,  as  for  ex- 
ample, on  one  occasion  this  year,  the  queen 
and  crown  prince  of  Bavaria,  with  their  at- 
tendants— and  although  the  covered  seats 
are  mostly  occupied  either  by  travellers  or 
persons  above  the  rank  of  peasants,  yet  more 
than  three-fourths  of  those  present  must  be 
of  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  who  have  come 
on  foot,  or  in  wagons,  from  localities  more 
or  less  remote,  to  witness  what,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  is  to  them  (whatever  it  may  be  to 
their  superiors  in  station)  an  edifying  and 
instructive  spectacle.    From  them  is  derived 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  theatre.   There 
is  no  passionate  display  of  emotion  or  devo- 
tion.    But  their  demeanor  iv  throughout 
grave  and  respectful.    Only  in  one  or  two 
passages,  where  the  grotesque  is  evidently 
intended  to  predominate,  a  smile  or  "  sensa- 
tion "  of  mirth  may  be  observed  to  run  down 
the  long  lines  of  fixed  and  attentive  counte- 
nances.   Almost  every  one  holds  in  his  hand 
the  brief  summary  of  the  drama,  with  the 
choral  songs,  which  alone  are  to  be  pur- 
chased in  print.    Every  part,  even  the  most 
exciting,  is  received  in  dead  silence;  the 
more  solemn  or  affecting  parts,  with  a  still- 
ness that  can  be  felt. 

IL  In  such  an  assemblage  of  spectators 
there  is  a  contagion  of  reverence,  which,  at 
least  on  the  spot,  disarms  the  critical  or  the 
religious  objector.  What  is  not  profane  to 
them,  ought  not  to  be  profane  to  any  one 
who  for  the  moment  casts  his  lot  with  them. 
If  he  has  so  hi  overcome  his  prejudices  or 
his  scruples  as  to  come  at  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  surrounding  circumstances  to  re- 
vive or  to  aggravate  them.  He  may  fairly 
hope  to  receive  from  the  spectacle  before 
him  without  hindrance  whatever  instruction 
it  is  calculated  to  convey  beyond  the  circle 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended. 

(1.)  The  first  impression  which  an  edu- 
cated man  is  likely  to  receive,  is  one  which, 
as  being  most  remote  from  the  actual  scope 
or  intention  of  the  spectacle,  shall  be  men- 
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tioned  at  starting,  the  more  so  as  it  is  sug- 
gested in  the  most  forcible  manner  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  performance.  In  that 
vast  audience  of  peasants,  seated  in  the  open 
air,  to  witness  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  a 
sacred  story,  bound  up  with  all  their  relig- 
ious as  well  as  local  and  national  associa- 
tions, an*d  represented  according  to  the«tra- 
ditional  types  most  familiar  to  them,  is  the 
nearest  approach  which  can  now  be  seen  to 
the  ancient  Athenian  tragedy.  Precisely 
such  a  union  of  rustic  simplicity  and  high- 
wrought  feeling— of  the  religious  which  the 
dramatic  element— of  natural  scenery  with 
simple  art — ^was  exhibited  in  the  Dionysian 
theatre,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been 
exhibited  nowhere  since,  through  aU  the 
numerous  offspring  of  dramatic  literature 
which  have  risen  from  that  great  original 
source.  The  very  appearance  of  the  pros- 
cenium is  analogous.  Instead  of  the  palace 
of  Mycens,  or  the  city  of  Thebes,  before 
which  the  whole  action  of  a  Greek  tragedy 
was  evolved,  is  the  palace  of  Pilate  and  of 
Annas,  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  remain- 
ing unchanged  through  the  successive  scenes. 
And  the  spectacle  is  opened  by  a  sight, 
which,  if  not  directly  copied  from  the  one 
institution  peculiar  to  the  Greek  drama,  is 
so  nearly  parallel,  as  to  convey  an  exact 
image  of  what  the  ancient  chorus  must  have 
been.  From  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stage 
advance  two  lines  of  solemn  figures,  ascend- 
ing from  childhood  up  to  full-grown  age, 
who  range  themselves,  eight  on  each  hand, 
at  the  sides  of  a  Coryphaeus,  who  in  a  loud 
chant  announces  to  the  audience  the  plan  of 
the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  and  then,  in 
conjunction  with  his  companions,  sings  an 
ode,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Athe- 
nian chorus,  evoking  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  spectators,  recalling  to  their  minds  any 
corresponding  events  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
history,  and  then  moralizing  on  the  joint 
effect  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  far  this  element  of  the  sacred 
drama  is  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
chorus,  or  how  far  it  is  the  spontaneous  re- 
sult of  parallel  circumstances.  That  it  is, 
in  essential  points,  of  indigenous  growth, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  part 
was  in  earlier  times  performed  by  a  person- 
age called  "the  Genius  of  the  Passion." 
And  such  a  personage  appears  in  other  re- 
ligious solemnities  of  Southern  Germany, 
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In  a  quaint  picture  preserved  at  Landek  (in 
the  Tyrol)  of  the  jubilee  of  the  consecration 
of  the  village  church,  the  "  Genius,"  draped 
in  a  gay  court  costume,  marches  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  of  sacred  banners  and 
images  which  passes  through  the  town  and 
neighborhood* 

(2.)  In  one  respect,  this  chorus  K)f  guar- 
dian spirits  is  less  directly  connected  with 
the  religious  element  of  the  drama,  than 
was  the  case  with  their  Pagan  prototypes, 
who  actually  performed  their  evolutions 
round  the  alt^  erected  in  front  of  the  stage. 
But  this  difference  is  compensated  by  the 
uniformly  sustained  elevation  of  their  choral 
odes,  and  the  stately  stillness  with  which 
they  stand  during  their  recital,  and  yet  more 
by  the  curious  device  which  the  framers  of 
the  Ammergau  drama  have  adopted  to  throw 
life  into  these  moralizing  allusions  to  the 
ancient  preludes  of  the  Christian  history. 
As  they  touch  on  the  events  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  appear  to  bear  more  or 
less  nearly  on  the  evangelical  incident  about 
to  be  represented,  they  open  their  ranks — 
the  curtain  of  the  theatre  draws  up,  and  dis- 
closes at  the  back  of  the  stage  the  event  to 
which  the  recitation  refers,  exhibited  in  a 
tableau  vivmitf  composed  of  the  peasants, 
who,  down  to  the  smallest  children,  remain 
fixed  in  their  attitudes  till  the  curtain  falls 
over  them,  again  to  rise  and  disclose  an- 
other of  like  kind,  arranged  with  incredible 
rapidity,  again  expounded,  and  again  with- 
drawn from  view,  whilst  the  chorus  proceeds 
with  its  task  of  didactic  exposition. 

These  tableaux,  which  thus  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  choral  representation,  are 
re(>eated  at  the  beginning  of  each  scene, 
and,  though  often  so  remotely  or  fancifully 
connected  with  the  main  action  of  the  drama 
as  rather  to  clog  its  progress,  yet  powerfully 
contribute  towards  the  variety  and  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  the  performance.  They  are 
of  the  most  unequal  interest.  Some-->such 
as  the  rejection  of  Vashti,  corresponding  to 
the  rejection  of  Jerusalem;  the  insult  of 
Hanun  to  David's  ambassadors,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mockery  of  Christ ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  contrasted  with  the 
mock  elevation  of  Christ  in  the  hall  of  Pilate 
— are  tame  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. But  others — such  as  the  appearance 
of  Joseph  to  his  envious  brethren,  Adam 
laboring  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  gath- 


ering of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  carrying  of  the  grapes,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  councils  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  Agony,  the  Last  Supper — are  at 
once  touching  and  graceful,  even  when  most 
childlike  in  ideas.  In  all,  the  immobility  of 
the  figures,  sometimes  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds, is  most  remarkable.  In  all,  the  choral 
odes  derive  from  them  a  combination  of  pic- 
torial and  poetical  representation  as  singular 
as  it  is  effective.  The  fine  passage  in  which, 
after  the  false  kiss  of  Joab  by  the  rock  of 
Gibeon,  the  rocks  of  Gibeon,  and  through 
them  the  surrounding  rocks  of  the  Ajnmer- 
gau  valley,  are  invoked  to  avenge  the  treach- 
ery of  Judas,  is  a  stroke  of  natural  pathos, 
which  whilst  it  exactly  recalls  the  analagous 
allusions  in  the  choial  odes  of  Sophocles, 
could  be  reproduced  nowhere' but  on  a  scene 
such  as  that  which  is  here  described. 

(3.)  After  the  first  prologue,  and  the  first 
tableau  (which  represents  the  expulsion  from 
Paradise),  begins  the  regular  action  of  the 
drama,  which,  alternating  with  the  choral 
odes  and  tableaux,  proceeds  with  unflagging 
continuity  (only  broken  by  one  hour's  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  day)  firom  eight  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  This 
untiring  energy  of  action  is,  no  doubt,  a 
powerful  element  in  sustaining  the  interest, 
and  reproducing  the  animation  of  the  actaol 
story.  The  first  part  begins  with  the  Tri- 
umphal entry,  and  closes  with  the  capture 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

(*)  The  first  scene  introduces  us  at  once 
to  the  chief  figure  in  the  sacred  story.  The 
wide  stage,  with  the  passages  approaching 
it,  is  suddenly  filled  with  the  streaming 
multitude  of  the  Triumphal  entry,  of  all 
ages,  chiefly  masses  of  children,  mingled 
together  in  gay  costume,  throwing  down 
their  garments  in  the  way,  and  answering, 
with  jubilant  shouts,  to  a  spirited  ode,  which, 
in  this  instance  rising  above  the  ordinary 
music  of  the  rest  of  the  lyrical  pieces,  is 
sung  by  the  exultant  chorus.*  v 

"  Hail  to  Thee !  hail !  0  David's  Son  ! 
Hail  to  Thee !  hail  I  thy  Fatlier's  throne 

Is  thine  award. 
In  God's  great  name  Thoa  comest  nigh. 
All  Israel  streams  with  welcome  cry 

To  hail  its  Lord. 

*  This  and  the  following  literal  transIatioDS  are 
given  as  specimens  of  the  lyrioal  parts  of  this  rus- 
tic drama. 
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"  HoMona  !    He  who  dwells  in  heaven 
Send  from  above  all  help  to  Thee  1 
Hosanna !    He  who  sits  on  high 
Preserve  Thee  everlastingly  I 

"  Blessed  be  the  life  that  springs  anew 
In  David's  house,  in  David's  race  ; 
To  glorioas  David's  glorious  Heir, 
All  nations,  bring  your  songs  of  praise  1 

*  "  Hosanna !  to  oar  King's  own  Son, 

Sound  through  the  heavens  for  and  wide ! 

Hosanna !  on  hi:)  Father's  throne 
Biav  He  in  majesty  abide ! 

Hail  to  Thee!  hail!^' 

It  is  amidst  this  crowded  overflow  of  hu- 
man faces,  that  there  appears  seated  on  the 
ass,  the  majestic  figure,  known  at  once  by 
the  traditional  costume  of  purple  robe  and 
crimson  mantle,  but  still  more  by  the  re- 
semblance to  the  traditional  countenance  of 
the  Redeemer.  Of  this  appearance,  a  gifted 
eye-witness  in  1850  wrote  that,  from  that 
moment,  in  her  imagination,  "  This  .living 
representation  would  take  the  place  of  all 
pictures  and  statues  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
would  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  her 
mind  forever."  In  every  such  representa- 
tion, of  whatever  kind,  the  ideal  person  will 
still,  to  every  religious  and  every  cultivated 
mind,  remain  unapproached,  and  therefore 
unprofaned.  But  each  will,  in  proportion  to 
its  excellence,  exhibit  some  aspect  of  the  Di- 
vine Originiil,  in  a  form  more  impressive  and 
more  intelligible  than  has  been  obtained  by 
any  previous  study  or  reading.  That  which, 
in  the  character  now  brought  forward,  most 
strikes  the  spectator  as  with  a  new  sense  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  is  the  dig- 
nity and  grace  with  which  the  Christ  moves, 
as  it  were,  above  the  multitude  and  above 
the  action  of  the  drama,  although  bearing  the 
chief  part  in  it.  It  is  felt  that  from  this  one 
character  is  derived  the  true  tragical  inter- 
est attaching  to  every  other  person  and  in- 
cident in  all  the  subsequent  scenes.  On  the 
common  mass  of  the  audience  the  same  im- 
pression appears  in  a  less  conscious,  but  a 
still  more  certain,  form,  through  the  in- 
creased stillness  which  pervades  the  theatre 
whenever  this  figure  appears.  But  this  pre- 
eminence is  maintained,  not  by  any  acting, 
rather  by  the  absence  of  acting.  The  clear 
distinctness  of  the  words  which  are  uttered 
makes  them  heard  and  felt,  without  the 
slightest  approach  to  declamation.  Every 
gesture  implies  a  purpose,  and  yet  there  is 
not  a  shade  of  affectation.    The  disciples, 


the  priests,  the  money-changers,  the  chil- 
dren press  around,  and  yet  the  figure  of  the 
Christ  remains  distinct  from  them  all.  Few 
have  ever  read  the  sacred  narrative  without 
a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  he, 
who  is  there  described,  could  have  passed 
through  the  world,  as  in  it,  and  yet  not  oi 
it.  It  is  ^  one  advantage  of  the  Ammergau 
representation  that  it  gives  us^  at  least,  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  passage 
through,  yet  above,  the  world. 

To  dwell  on  all  the  details  in  which  this 
idea  is  carried  out  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  spectacle,  and  un- 
intelligible to  those  who  have  not.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say,  that  amidst  all  the 
changing  scenes  which  follow,  and  of  which 
some  notice  will  be  taken  as  we  proceed,  the 
identity  of  character  in  the  first  appearance 
is  never  lost. 

(2)  As  the  Christ  is  the  character  in  the 
drama,  where  the  effect  is  sustained  by  the 
absence  of  all  art  and  the  independence  of 
all  the  agitations  of  human  passion,  so  the 
next  most  important  character  is  that  on 
which  most  effort  has  been  bestowed,  and  in 
which  the  play  of  imagination  and  dramatic 
invention  has  been  allowed  the  freest  scope. 
It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  conception  of  Judas  Iscariot  is 
traditional,  or  how  far  derived  from  the  fancy 
of  the  last  revisers  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain and  an  instructive  fact,  that  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  spectacle  this  internal  de- 
velopment of  motives  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  demons  which  the  earlier  machinery  re- 
produced in  outward  shape  as  Judas'  com- 
panions. This  accommodation  to  what  may 
have  been  thought  modem  prejudice  is  1^ 
every  sense  as  it  should  be :  it  is  not  only  a 
more  refined,  but  a  more  scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  history  of  the  traitor ;  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  two,  as  thus  brought 
out  in  the  drama,  is  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  theological  student.  But  the 
partictdar  mode  in  which  the  motives  of  Ju- 
das are  conceived  is  peculiar,  and  must  be 
stated  at  length. 

He  is  conspicuous  amongst  the  apostles, 
not  only  from  the  well-known  red  beard  and 
yellow  robe  (as  of  envy),  with  which  he  al- 
ways appears,  but  from  his  prominent  po- 
sition, always  pressing  forward  even  beyond 
Peter  himself,  the  restless,  moving,  active, 
busy  personage  of  the  whole  group.    The 
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scene  of  the  breaking  of  the  box  of  precious 
ointment  is  worked  to  the  utmost.  The  si- 
lent profusion  of  the  Magdelene  and  the  ea- 
ger economy  of  Judas  are  contrasted  from 
the  two  sides  of  the  stage  in  startling  oppo- 
sition. From  this  moment  a  monomania,  a 
fixed  idea  of  replacing  the  three  hundred 
pence,  takes  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
shakes  his  empty  money-bag.  He  recurs  to 
the  subject  with  a  pertinacity  bordering,  and 
apparently  meant  to  border,  on  the  ludicrous. 
The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  are  represented 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss.  He  is  filled 
with  nervous  apprehensions  as  to  the  desti- 
tution of  himself  and  his  companions,  if  their 
Master  should  imperil  himself  at  Jerusalem. 
In  this  state  he  is  left  alone  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and,  in  a  scene  perhaps  too  elabo- 
rately drawn  out,  he  rushes  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  distractions  of  his  worse  and  bet- 
ter nature;  until  the  balance  is  turned  by 
the  deputation  from  the  chief  priests  sud- 
denly entering,  playing  on  his  delusion,  get- 
ting round  him,  and  entrapping  him  into  the 
fatal  compact.  The  absorbing  passion  is 
brought  out  forcibly  once  more,  when,  with 
a  greediness  of  the  actual  coin,  truly  Orien- 
tal, and  (if  not  suggested  by  some  travelled 
or  learned  prompter)  wonderfully  resembling 
the  Oriental  reality,  he  counts  over  the  sil- 
ver pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  high  priests. 
But  the  compunctions  of  conscience  are 
never  wholly  repressed.  The  deadness  of 
the  grasp  with  which  he  takes  the  hands  of 
his  accomplices  in  the  compact  is  very  ex- 
pressive. The  shuffling  agitation  during  the 
Last  Supper ;  the  outbreak  of  remorse  be- 
ire  the  Sanhedrim ;  the  frenzy  into  which 
fe  is  goaded  by  their  calm  indifference ;  the 
fury  with  which  he  offers  back  the  money  to 
each,  and  with  which  he  finally  flings  the 
bag  behind  him  and  rushes  out,  all  have  the 
effect  of  exhibiting  in  strong  relief  the  return 
of  a  better  mind  recovering  from  a  dreadful 
illusion.  With  this  is  mingled  something  of 
the  ludicrousness  as  well  as  of  the  horror  of 
insanity ;  and  when,  at  the  last,  he  clambers 
up  the  fatal  tree,  tearing  off  branches  as  he 
reaches  the  top,  and  the  curtain  falls*  to  veil 

*  It  18  a  cnrioos  fact,  and  confirms  the  remarks 
made  above,  t)iatthe  circamstances  of  Judas'  death 
have  been,  and  are  gradually  being,  softened  down 
in  the  representntion.  First,  the  devils  who  car- 
ried him  off  were  dropped  ;  then  the  swine  devour- 
ing his  entrails  ;  next,  in  1850,  his  death  was  indi- 
cated only  by  a  piercing  shrielc  as  the  curtain  fell  ; 
DOW.  in  1860,  the  curtam  falls,  and  the  shriek  is 
not  heard. 
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his  end,  it  is  probably  as  much  from  this  rdr 
mixture  of  the  grotesque,  as  from  a  sense  th^ 
the  villain  has  got  his  due,  that  the  com- 
moner part  of  the  audience  is  roused  for 
once  to  an  incongruous  expression  of  deri- 
sion. In  one  instance,  at  least,  of  a  more 
thoughtful  German  Catholic  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  representation  of  the  strength 
of  Judas'  repentance  left  the  impression  that 
"  we  have  no  rigl^t  to  say  that  Judas  was 
lost." 

No  other  personage  is  so  lifted  above  the 
incidents  of  the  drama  as  to  claim  a  separata 
notice.  But  if  none  of  them  rise  above  the 
general  action,  none  of  them  fall  below  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  female  charactera. 
In  former  times,  as  in  the  ancient  dassieal 
drama,  these  characters  were  all  sastoined 
by  men ;  and  the  failure  of  the  present  prac- 
tice well  illustrate^  the  reasonableness,  al- 
most the  necessity,  of  the  ancient  usage. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  inferiority  of  the  con- 
ception of  their  parts — ^perhaps  in  themsdres 
more  difficult — ^the  inadequacy  of  any  ordi- 
nary female  voice  to  fill  the  immense  theatre 
in  the  open  air  is  painfully  felt ;  and  the  ful- 
ness and  distinctness  of  the  speeches  of  the 
men  brings  out  forcibly  the  contrast  of  the 
thin,  shrill  voices  of  the  women  who  have  to 
act  the  parts,  happily  less  prominent  in  the 
drama  that  might  have  been  expected,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Magdalene,  and  MtTr 
tha.  Possibly,  the  peculiar  accent  of  Ger- 
man women,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
may  conduce  to  this  result  on  English  ears, 
beyond  what  would  be  the  case  with  their 
own  countrymen. 

(^)  In  accordance  with  this  prominenee  of 
the  character  of  Judas,  the  one  event  round 
which  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  drama 
revolves,  perhaps  out  of  proportion  to  its 
place  in  the  sacred  narrative,  is  the  Betrayal. 
The  first  preparation  for  it  occurs  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  entry  into  the  Temple,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  element,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fancy 
of  the  framers  of  the  drama.  It  would  al- 
most seem,  as  if  with  a  view  of  bringing 
home  the  moral  of  the  sacred  history  to  the 
minds  of  the  humbler  classes,  for  whom  the 
representation  is  chiefly  designed,  an  inten- 
tional emphasis  had  been  given  to  the  ind- 
dent  of  turning  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  the  Temple.  The  incident  itself  is  brought 
out  with  much  force  in  the  loud  and  solemn 
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utterance  of  these  words,  "  My  house  is 
called  a  house  of  prayer  "—the  sudden  over- 
turning of  the  table  of  the  money-changers 
— ^the  live  pigeons  flying  off  into  the  open 
air  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators — the 
wild  confusion  and  dispersion  of  the  traffick- 
ers themselves.  Immediately  afterwards 
are  heard  their  cries  of  "  Revenge,  revenge ! " 
and  throughout  the  subsequent  scenes  (hey 
are  made  the  malignant  and  ingenious  agents 
between  the  Sanhedrim  and  Judas. 

{*)  A  large  proportion  of  this  part  of  the 
drama  is  occupied  by  the  debates  in  the  San- 
hedrim. In  these  debates,  a  larger  scope  for 
the  dialogue  is  given  than  in  any  other  part ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
the  difficulty  of  following  in  a  foreign  tongue 
arguments  not  founded  on  familiar  facts,  or 
couched  in  familiar  language,  the  length 
to  which  these  debates  are  carried  is  per- 
haps the  only  part  of  the  spectacle  which  pro- 
duces an  impression  of  wearisomeness.  But 
for  the  common  spectators  this  interlude,  as 
it  may  be  called,  of  ordinary  life  and  speech 
may  be  a  seasonable  relief;  and  to  the  stray 
visitor  there  are  two  or  three  points  exhib- 
ited in  these  scenes  too  remarkable  to  escape 
notice.  He  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
prominen9e  (not  indeed  beyond  the  strict 
warrant  of  Scripture)  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Passion  was  brought 
about  by  the  machinations  of  the  priesthood : 
that  Christ  was  the  victim  of  the  passions, 
not  of  the  people,  or  of  the  rulers,  but  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  strange  costume,  as  wcU 
as  the  vehement  and  senseless  reiterations  of 
the  ailments  and  watchwords  of  the  lead- 
ers, present  (unintentionally,  it  may  be,  but 
if  so,  the  more  impressively),  the  appearance 
of  a  hideous  caricature  of  a  great  ecclesias- 
tical assembly.  The  huge  mitres  growing 
out  into  horns  on  the  heads  of  the  high 
priests  present  a  grotesque  compound  of 
devils  and  bishops.  The  incessant  writing  and 
bustling  agitation  of  the  scribes  are  like  sat- 
ires on  high  dignitaries  immersed  in  official 
business  and  intrigue.  What  may  be  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  lesser  personages  in  the 
Sanhedrim  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
without  the  opportunity  of  more  closely  fol- 
lowing the  thread  of  the  dialogue.  But  An- 
nas and  Caiaphas  stand  out  distinct.  Caia- 
phas  is  the  younger,  more  impetuous,  more 
active  conspirator.  Ajinas,  clothed  in  white, 
and  with  a  long  white  beard,  represents  the 
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ancient,  venerable  depository  of  the  Jewish 
traditions.  He  "  rejoices  that  he  has  lived 
to  see  this  day,  when  the  enemy  of  the  cus- 
toms of  his  fathers  will  be  cut  off.  He  feels 
himself  new-bom."  He  gives  to  the  traitor 
the  assurance  "  that  the  name  of  Judas  shall 
be  famous  forever  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try.** The  whole  scene  suggests,  in  its  own 
strange  fashion,  that  of  the  council  in  Mil- 
ton's Pandemonium.  But,  as  by  the  great 
poet  in  the  fallen  archangels,  so  in  the  apos- 
tate priests,  there  is  kept  up  by  the  simple 
dramatist  and  performers  of  Ammergau, 
something  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a 
former  and  higher  state. 

(*)  The  scenes  which  represent  the  Feast 
in  the  house  of  Simon,  and  the  Journey  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  require  few  remarks. 
The  solemn,  and,  in  a  manner,  regal,  appear- 
ance of  the  Christ,  surrounded  and  fenced 
off  by  the  constant  circle  of  the  Twelve, 
each  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  recalls  what 
doubtless  was  one  main  peculiarity  of  the 
journeys  recorded  in  the  Gospel  narrative. 
The  parting  from  the  virgin  mother  and  the 
friends  of  Bethany  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem, 
is  touching  and  simple.  It  forms  one  of  the 
few  exceptions  to  the  failure  of  the  female 
parts  before  noticed,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  the  choral 
odes,  on  the  search  of  the  beloved  one  in 
the  Canticles. 

*'  Where  is  my  lovo  departed. 
The  fairest  of  the  foir  ? 
Mine  eyes  gush  out  with  baming  tears 
Of  love,  and  grief,  abd  care. 

"  Ah  !  come  again  !  ah  !  come  again ! 
To  this  deserted  breast. 
Beloved  one !  oh  !  why  tarriest  thou 
Upon  my  heart  to  rest  ? 

"  By  every  path,  on  every  way. 

Mine  eyes  arc  strained  to  greet  thee ; 
And  with  the  earliest  break  of  day 
My  lieart  leaps  forth  to  meet  thee ! 

"  *  Beloved  one  !  ah  !  what  woe  is  me ! 
My  heart  how  rent  with  pain  !  * — 
*  O  friend  beloved— oh,  comfort  thee. 
Thy  friend  will  come  again. 

"  '  Soon  to  thy  side  he  comes  once  more 
For  whom  thy  soul  a  while  must  yearn ; 
Ko  cloud  shall  ever  shadow  more 
The  joy  of  that  return.* " 

(*)  The  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  is  the 
one  of  which  the  effect  on  the  audience  is 
the  most  percepdble,  and  of  which  every  de- 
tail most  firmly  rivets  itself  in  the  memory. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  band  of 
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sacred  guests  at  the  table  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber, till  its  dispersion  after  the  joint  recita- 
tion of  a  prayer  or  hymn,  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  spectators  is  hushed  into  breathless 
silence,  deepening  into  a  still  profounder 
stillness,  at  the  moment  when  the  sacred 
words,  so  solemn  in  the  ears  of  any  Chris- 
tian audience,  introduce  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament.  There  is  probably  no  point 
in  the  spectacle  where  a  religious  mind  would 
naturally  be  more  shocked  than  by  this  imi- 
tation of  the  holiest  of  Christian  ordinances. 
There  is  none,  however,  where  this  feeling 
is  more  immediately  relieved,  both  by  the 
manner  of  the  imitation,  and  by  the  de- 
meanor of  the  spectators.  To  a  critical  eye, 
two  or  three  points  of  special  instruction 
emerge  from  this  strange  mixture  of  dramatic 
and  devotional  interest.  Although  the  as- 
pect of  the  actual  historical  event  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  pictorial  representations,  marred  by 
the  substitution  of  the  modem  attitude  of 
sitting  for  the  ancient  one  of  reclining,  yet 
the  scene  reproduces,  with  a  force  beyond 
many  doctrinal  expositions,  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  occasion  out  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament  arose.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  (or  hardly  any  thing)  in  the  form  in 
which  that  first  origin  of  the  sacrament  is 
represented,  which  attaches  itself  peculiarly 
to  the  special  tenets  of  the  particular  Church, 
under  whose  auspices  this  drama  has  been 
preserved.  The  attitude  of  the  apostles  in 
receiving,  and  of  their  Master  in  giving,  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  supper,  far  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  Presbyterian  than 
of  a  Boman  Catholic  rituaL  The  cup  is 
studiously  given,  as  well  as  the  bread,  to  all 
who  are  present.  The  dignity  and  simplic- 
ity of  the  chief  figure  suffices  to  raise  the 
whole  scene  to  its  proper  pitch  of  solemnity. 
One  only  slight  interruption  to  the  complete 
gravity  of  the  transaction,  is  the  sudden 
flight  of  Judas  from  the  supper,  which,  like 
most  of  the  details  of  his  character,  blends, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  something  of 
the  grotesque  even  with  the  most  sublime 
and  tragical  parts  of  the  story. 

(J)  The  wild  and  touching  prelude  of  the 
chorus  to  the  scene  of  the  capture  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, and  is,  with  its  living  accompaniments, 
amongst  the  most  expressive  parts  of  that 
class  of  representation  in  the  spectacle.  The 
scene  itself  is,  and,  perhaps,  must  of  neces- 


sity be,  unequal  to  that  which  it  endeavm 
to  reproduce.  The  slow  and  painful  asccBt 
of  the  rocky  side  of  the  garden,  the  ^iree- 
fold  departure,  and  the  threefold  return,  n 
a  faithful  attempt  to  recall  the  heaviness  and 
the  sorrow  of  that  hour.  But  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  scene  it  is  difficult  not  to  fed 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  had 
been  left,  as  some  parts  are  left,  merely  to 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators,  however 
welcome  to  a  rude  taste  may  be  the  literal 
exhibition  of  what  is  in  fact  incapable  of 
being  exhibited.  Not  sp,  however,  the  sod- 
den change  of  the  stillness  of  the  scene  by 
the  entrance  of  the  armed  troop.  This,  with 
the  gradual  closing  in  of  the  soldiers  oo 
their  victim,  and  the  melting  away  of  the 
disciples  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  le&» 
leaving  their  Master  alone  (for  the  first  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  action)  in  tbt 
centre  of  armed  strangers,  makes  the  fitting 
as  it  is  the  truly  historical,  climax  to  tba 
first  act  of  the  drama. 

(4)  As  the  first  part  of  the  spectacle  con- 
verges to  the  Betrayal,  so  the  second  partt 
with  more  unquestionable  propriety,  con- 
verges to  the  Crucifixion.  The  whole  actionof 
the  representation  changes  with  the  change 
of  the  position  of  the  Chief  Character  $  am^ 
in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  its  dra- 
matic interest  is  lessened.  That  character, 
although  still  the  centre  of  the  movement, 
is  now  entirely  passive.  The  majesty  is  sus- 
tained, even  more  remarkably  than  in  the 
first  part,  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  the 
majesty  of  endurance,  and  probably  tfa«  £ul 
of  the  gospel  narrative  which  the  reprosen- 
tation  here  most  deeply  impresses  on  the 
spectator,  is  that  of  the  long,  immovable, 
almost  unbroken  silence,  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  is  the  only  expression,  if  ooit 
may  use  the  word,  of  the  Sufferer,  in  all  the  va- 
rious scenes  through  which  he  is  huzried, 
driven,  insulted,  tortured.  This  immoblHty  of 
the  Central  Figure,  added  to  the  circomstanoe 
that  the  groups  which  follow  are  often  di> 
rectly  copies  either  of  well-known  plctuxei 
or  of  the  sculptured  representations  on  Oil* 
varies,  gives  to  this  second  part  much  more 
the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  scoies  ia 
painting  or  sculpture  than  of  actual  life. 
For  this  reason,  there  are  fewer  points  than 
in  the  former  part  requiring  remark.  Sack 
as  there  are  (.hall  be  briefly  noticed. 

(  )  The  long  and  constant  handlings  of 
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tbe  trial  to  and  fro  from  court  to  court  are 
powofblly  delineated.  How  much  the  brief 
narratiye  of  the  gospel  gains  by  some  such 
development  of  its  meaning  may  be  best  un- 
derstood by  reading  the  admirable  attempt 
at  such  a  literal  development  in  Dean  Mil- 
man's  "  History  of  Christianity."  What  that 
distinguished  poet  and  scholar  has  achieved 
by  the  art  of  his  pen,  the  drama  of  Ammergau 
has,  in  its  rude  way,  attempted  in  its  living 
actions  and  figures. 

(^)  A  new  class  ofactors  is  here  introduced, 
in  whose  part  it  is  more  difficult  than  else- 
where to  imagine  the  feasibility  of  maintain- 
ing a  proper  reverence  of  sentiment ;  namely, 
tbe  soldiers  and  executioners.  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  their  roughness  and  in- 
sensibility ;  but  of  all  the  scenes  of  the  trans- 
action, these  are  the  most  painfud  to  witness. 
Tbe  chief  possibility  of  reconciling  them  to 
tbe  devotional  feelings  of  the  audience  and 
tbe  actors  must  be  found  in  the  pictorial  char- 
acter of  these  latter  scenes,  which  has  just 
been  noticed.  •  To  the  critical  observer  they 
have  the  merit  of  exhibiting  in  the  most 
graphic  forms  the  way  in  which  the  hard  re- 
alities and  brutalities  of  life  must  on  this 
occasion,  as  always,  have  come  into  the  most 
abrupt  and  direct  contact  with  the  holiest  and 
tenderest  of  objects,  which,  by  a  stretch  of  im- 
agination, we  usually  contrive  to  keep  apart 
from  them. 

(')  Of  these  scenes  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive, and  (from  the  absence  of  the  Christ  dur- 
ing the  chief  part)  the  least  offensive,  is  that 
in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas,  where  the  soldiers  and 
the  maids  of  the  palace  Ught  the  fire  and  in- 
terchange rude  jests  with  each  other  about 
tbe  recent  events ;  whilst  Peter  and  John  are 
seen  stealing  in  and  mixing  themselves  with 
tbe  crowd.  Then  comes  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  Peter  into  the  conversation  round  the 
fire ;  the  manner  in  which  he  is  entangled  by 
bis  own  forward  obtrusiveness ;  the  quick 
succession  of  questions,  rejoinders,  retorts, 
and  denials ;  the  sudden  pang  as  his  Master 
enters,  and  turns  directly  upon  him  a  fixed, 
silent  look  before  passing  on  with  the  armed 
band,  leaving  Peter  alone  on  the  stage.  The 
rtpid  passage  across  the  stage  of  the  two 
successive  solitary  penitents — Peter  and  Ju- 
das*-is  full  of  instruction  even  to  those  who 
have  heard  the  contrast  drawn  out  in  hun^ 
dreds  of  sermons. 

{*)  A  character  now  appears,  which,  as  it 
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is  conceived  by  the  Ammergau  dramatists, 
is,  in  dignity  and  gravity,  though  in  no  other 
particular,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Christ 
This  is  Pilate.  There  are  many  of  the  more 
subtle  traits  of  the  Governor's  character,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Gospel  narrative, — ^his 
perplexity,  his  anxiety,  his  scepticism,  his 
superstition, — ^which  Uie  spectacle  has  failed 
to  reproduce.  The  dialogue  is  less  impres- 
sive than  it  should  be ;  the  question,  **  What 
is  truth  ?  "  is  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a 
messenger  who  calls  him  out,  as  if  by  an  ex- 
ternal cause  to  account  for  his  discontinu- 
ance of  the  conversation.  But  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  the  true  historical  tact  of 
nature  with  which  these  half-educated  peas- 
ants have  caught  the  grandeur  of  the  Homan 
magistrate.  Every  movement  df  himself,  and 
even  of  his  attendants,  is  intended  to  produce 
the  impression  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ro- 
man justice  and  the  Koman  manners,  to  the 
savage,  quibbling,  vulgar  clamors  of  the  Jew- 
ish priests  and  people.  His  noble  figure,  as  he 
appears  on  the  balcony  of  his  house,  above  the 
mob— his  gentle  address — the  standard  of  the 
Boman  empire  behind  him — the  formal  read- 
ing of  the  sentence — the  solemn  breaking 
asunder  of  the  staff  to  show  that  tbe  sentence 
has  been  delivered — are  bold,  though  not  too 
bold,  delineations  of  the  better  side  of  the 
judge  and  of  the  law,  under  which  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  sacred  history  was  accom- 
plished. 

Herod,  on  the  other  hand,  is  depicted  as  a 
mere  Oriental  king,  furious  at  the  silence  of 
his  prisoner,  and  at  his  own  inability  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  tbe  case. 

(^)  The  chief  priests  still  continue  to  take 
the  leading  part  in  tbe  transaction,  which 
they  have  sustained  through  its  earlier  stages. 
One  element  in  their  conduct  is  brought  out 
with  considerable  truth  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  history ;  namely,  the  spirit  and  zeal  with 
which,  as  fanatical  ringleaders,  they  conspire, 
and  then  disperse  in  various  directions  to 
rouse  the  Jewish  populace,  wliich  is  repre- 
sented as  then,  and  by  these  means,  turned 
for  the  first  time  into  the  course  of  furious 
hostility  which  demanded  the  Crucifixion. 

In  this  part  of  the  story  immense  stress  is 
laid  on  the  preference  of  Barabbas.  In  the 
choral  ode  which  precedes  the  scene  of  the 
choice  between  the  two  prisoners,  there  is  a 
striking  combination  of  the  choral  and  dra- 
matic elements  of  the  representation.    The 
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cries  of  the  populace  for  Barabbas  are  heard 
behind  the  scenes,  to  which  the  Chorus  re- 
plies with  a  mixture  of  irony  and  remon- 
strance. 

People.    Let  Barrabbas  he 

From  his  bonds  set  free. 
Chorus,    Nay,  let  Jesus  be 

]^roin  his  bonds  set  free. 
Wildlv  soands  the  murderers*  cry ! 
People.    Crucify  him  !  crucify  I 
Chorus.    Behold  the  roan  !  behold  the  roan ! 
Oh  I  say  what  evil  hath  He  done  1 
People.    If  thou  settest  this  man  free 

Csesar's  friend  thou  canst  not  be. 
Chorus.    Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !  woe,  woe  to 
thee  I 
This  blood,  O  Israel,  God  shall  claim, 
from  you ! 
People.    His  blood  on  us  and  on  our  children 

be! 
Chorus.    Yea,  upon  yon  and  on  your  children 
too. 

In  the  actual  release  of  Barabbas,  the  con- 
trast is  heightened  by  the  assignment  of  the 
part  of  Barabbas  to  a  person  who  is,  or  is 
made  to  look,  the  image  of  a  low,  vulgar 
ruffian ;  and  as  the  two  stand  side  by  side, 
the  majesty  and  patience  of  the  one  is  set 
forth  by  the  undiiguified,  eager  impatience 
of  the  other,  shuffling  to  be  released  at  the 
earliest  moment 

(*)  As  the  plot  advances,  the  reproduction 
of  the  well-known  paintings  on  the  subject 
becomes  more  apparent.  The  "  Ecce  Homo  " 
is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  picture  of 
Correggio.  The  Crucifixon,  without  per- 
haps specially  resembling  any  one  represen- 
tation, is  so  much  more  like  a  picture  than 
n  reality  that  its  painful  effect  is  thereby 
much  diminished.  The  descent  from  the 
Cross  is  an  exact  copy  of  Rubens'  famous 
painting.*  Whatever  living  action  is  car- 
ried on  through  these  last  scenes  lies,  al- 
most entirely  in  the  rough  by-play,  already 
described,  of  the  soldiers  and  executioners. 
Only  when  the  motionless  silence  of  the  Cen- 
tral Figure  is  broken  by  the  few  words  from 
the  Cross,  is  the  illusion  dispelled  which 
might  make  us  think  that  we  were  looking 
on  a  sculptured  ivory  image.  The  actual 
appearance  of  the  Crucifixion  is  produced 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  through  which 
the  person  is  sustained  on  the  Cross  with  no 
further  effort  than  that  (which  is  no  doubt 
considerable)  of  the  extension  of  the  arms. 

*  The  engravings  of  these  pictures  in  the  inns, 
even  of  remote  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  render  the 
knowledge  of  tlicse  pictures  less  remarkable  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 


The  apprehension  or  the  knowledge  of  tlds 
effort  gives  a  sense  of  real  anxiety  to  the 
scene,  which  lasts  for  upwards  of  twentj 
minutes — and  also  of  real  care,  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  arms  are  gradually  released 
from  their  outstretched  position,  and  the 
body  is  slowly  let  down  from  the  Cross  by 
the  long  drapery  with  which,  as  in  Rubens' 
picture,  it  is  swalhed  and  suspended  as  it 
descends.  A  breathless  silence,  succeeded 
by  a  visible  relief,  per>'ades  the  vast  audi- 
ence through  the  whole  of  this  protracted 
representation. 

(^)  With  the  entombment,  the  dramatic 
portion  of  the  spectacle  properly  ends.  The 
scene  which  follows,  and  which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  resurrection  from  the  tomb, 
in  the  presence  of  the  watching  soldiers,  is, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  wholly  incongruous.  And  the  brief 
scenes  of  the  disappointment  of  the  chief 
priests,  of  tjie  arrival  of  Peter  and  John  at 
the  tomb,  and  of  the  appearance  to  the 
Magdalene,  are  unequal  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  interest  with  which  they  are  charged, 
and  are  evidently  felt  to  be  so  by  the  audi- 
ence, who,  though  still  retaining  their  re- 
spectful demeanor,  now  begin  very  gradually 
to  disperse.  There  is  still,  however,  the  im- 
pressive conclusion,  when  the  chorus,  laying 
aside  the  black  robes,  which  they  had  as- 
sumed during  the  previous  scene  of  the  Cro- 
dfixion,  come  forth,  and  in  the  presence  d 
a  final  tableau,  embracing  a  vast  mass  of 
figures,  in  a  representation  of  the  hexoes 
and  saints  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
united  in  one,  close  the  spectacle  with  a 
hymn  of  triumph. 

*'  Conquering  and  to  conquer  all 

Forth  He  comes  in  all  His  might ; 
Slumbering  bnt  a  few  short  hours 
In  the  grave's  funereal  night. 

"  Sing  to  Him  in  holy  psalms ! 
Strew  for  Him  victorous  palms ! 

Christ,  the  Lord  of  life,  is  risen ! 
Sound,  O  heavens,  with  anthems  meet ! 
Earth,  with  son^s  the  conqueror  greet  I 

Hallelujah  !  Christ  is  risen  ! 

"  Praise  Him  who  now  on  high  doth  reign ! 
Praise  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain  1 

Hallclujali !  • 

Praise  Him  who,  glorious  from  the  grave, 
Comes  forth  triumphantly  to  save  ! 

Hallelujah  1 

"  Praise  bo  to  him  who  conquers  death. 
Who  once  was  judged  at  Gabbatha ! 
Praise  be  to  him  who  heals  our  sins. 
Who  died  for  us  on  Golgotha  I 
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"  Let  Israel's  harp  with  gladdening  Boand 
Joy  through  every  spirit  pour ; 
He  with  the  conqueror  s  crown  is  crowned, 
Who  died  and  lives  for  evermore. 

"  Oh,  praise  Him,  all  ye  hosts  of  heaven  I 
To  him  all  praise  and  glory  be  I 
Praise,  glory,  nonor,  power,  and  might, 
Through  ages  of  eternity ! " 

in.  So  ends  the  Ammergau  spectacle. 
Its  fourteenth  and  last  representation  was 
on  the  16th  of  Septemher,  and  it  will  not 
recur  till  1870. 

What  may  he  the  religious  or  devotional 
feelings  awakened  hy  this  spectacle,  in  the 
▼arious  classes  who  are  present,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  determine.  What  they  were 
intended  to  be  is  well  expressed  in  the  close 
of  the  short  preface  to  the  choral  songs, 
which  almost  every  spectator  held  in  his 
hand :  **  May  all  who  come  to  see  how  the 
Divine  man  trod  this  path  of  sorrows,  to 
suffer  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinful  humanity,  well 
consider  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  contem- 
plate and  admire  the  Divine  original ;  that 
we  ought  much  rather  to  make  this  Divine 
spectacle  an  occasion  for  converting  our- 
selves into  His  likenesses,  as  once  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  His  fitting  fore- 
shadowers.  May  the  outward  representation 
of  His  sublime  virtues  rouse  us  to  the  holy 
resolution  to  follow  Him  in  humility,  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  and  love.  If  that  which 
we  have  seen  in  a  figure,  becomes  to  us  life 
and  reality,  then  the  vow  of  our  pious  ances- 
tors will  have  received  its  best  fulfilment ; 
and  then  will  that  blessing  not  fail  to  us, 
with  which  God  once  rewarded  the  faith  and 
the  trust  of  our  fathers." 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  the 
reflections  of  a  more  general  and  intellectual 
character,  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  edu- 
cated stranger  who  may  have  been  present. 

(1.)  He  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  in- 
creased idea  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the 
sacred  story,  which,  amidst  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  rustic  spectacle,  is  brought  out 
in  so  unmistakable  a  form.  It  is  a  saying, 
quoted  from  Lavater,  that  as  there  is  no 
more  dramatic  work  than  the  Bible,  so  the 
history  of  the  Passion  is  the  drama  of 
dramas.  That  this  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  should  thus  stand 
the  test,  is  one  of  the  thany  proofs  to  those 
who  will  receive  it  rightly,  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing power  and  excellence  of  the  Bible  itself. 
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(2.)  Again,  if  he  he  a  sound  Protestant, 
it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  theological  in- 
struction and  gratification,  to  have  observed 
how  entirely  scriptural,  and  even  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  unconsciously  Protestant,  is  this 
representation  of  the  greatest  of  all  events. 
The  biblical  account  controls  the  whole 
spectacle.  The  words  of  the  Bible  are  studi- 
ously used.  Only  one  of  the  numerous  tab- 
leaux— (that  of  Tobias  and  his  parents) — ^is 
drawn  from  the  Apocrj'pha.  Only  one  slight 
incident  (that  of  the  woman  offering  the 
handkerchief  on  the  way  to  Golgotha),  is 
taken  from  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  would  naturally 
come  into  play,  it  has  not  penetrated  here. 
The  Virgin  appears  not  more  prominently 
or  more  frequently  than  the  most  rigid  Prot- 
estant would  allow.  In  the  scenes  after 
the  Resurrection,  the  biblical  account  of  the 
appearance  to  the  Magdalene,  not  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  the  appearance  to  the  Virgin, 
is  carefully  preserved.  The  forcible  repre- 
sentation of  the  predominant  guilt  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Last  Supper  (as  already  noticed),  are 
directly  suggestive  of  the  purest  Protestant 
sentiments. 

(3.)  Nor  are  there  wanting  further  indica- 
tions how  a  natural  representation  of  the 
sacred  history  rises  into  a  higher  and  wider 
sphere  than  is  contained  within  the  limits  of 
any  particular  sect  or  opinion.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  whether  in  the 
actual  representation,  or  in  the  didatic  ex- 
positions of  the  chorus,  is  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  very  few  expressions)  the  an- 
cient, scriptural,  orthodox  view,  not  deformed 
by  any  of  the  more  modern  theories  on  the 
subject. 

The  philosophical  as  opposed  to  the  me- 
disDval  conception  of  human  character  in  the 
case  of  Judas  has  been  already  noticed.  Of 
the  two  great  virtues  which  find  so  little  fa- 
vor with  sectarian  polemics,  the  praise  of 
irtdh  i%  the  special  subject  of  one  of  the 
choral  odes ;  and  the  need  of  justicct  espe- 
cially justice  in  high  places,  forms  the  spe- 
cial theme  of  another. 

There  are  those,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain  to  reflect  that 
a  representation  of  such  a  subject  should 
not  contain  what  is  distinctive  of  any  pe- 
ctdiar  sect  of  Christendom  ;  but,  as  if  by  a 
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kind  of  necessity,  should  embrace  and  put 
forward  what  is  common  to  all  alike. 

(4.)  Again,  any  person  interested  in  na- 
tional religious  education  must  perceive  the 
effect  of  such  a  lifelike  representation  of  the 
words  and  facts  of  the  Bible  in  bringing 
them  home  to  the  minds,  if  not  the  hearts, 
of  the  people.  To  those  who  believe  that 
the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Gospel  history, 
has  a  peculiarly  elevating  and  purifying  ef- 
fect, beyond  any  other  religious  or  secular 
books,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
thousands  of  German  peasants  have  carried 
away,  graven  on  their  memories,  not  a  col- 
lection of  medieval  or  m^-tholc^cal  legends, 
but  the  chief  facts  and  doctrines  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  an  exactness 
such  as  would  be  vainly  sought  in  the  masses 
of  our  poorer  population,  or  even,  it  may  be 
said,  with  some  of  our  clergy.  We  may 
fairly  object  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  but 
as  to  its  results  we  must  rejoice  that  what  is 
given  is  not  chaff  but  wheat  Nor  need  the 
most  fastidious  taste  reject  the  additional 
light  thrown  by  this  representation  on  the 
most  sacred  page  of  the  book  which  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  study,  and  which 
every  clergyman  is  bound  to  expound  to  his 
fiock,  though  by  totally  different  means  from 
those  employed  at  Ammergau. 

(5.)  For,  finally,  any  intelligent  spectator 
at  this  scene  will  feel  it  to  be  a  signal  exam- 
ple of  the  infinite  differences  which,  even 
with  regard  to  subjects  of  the  most  universal 
Interest,  divide  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
nations  and  Churches  from  each  other,  and 
of  the  total  absurdity  and  endless  mischief 
of  transposing  to  one  phase  of  mind  what 
belongs  exclusively  to  another.  We  Eng- 
lishmen  are  not  more  reverential  than  an 
audience  of  Bavarian  or  Tyrolese  rustics. 
Probably  we  are  much  less  so.  But,  from 
long  engrained  habit,  from  the  natural  re- 
serve and  delicacy  of  a  more  northern,  and 
a  more  civilized  people,  from  the  association 
of  those  outward  exhibitions  of  sacred  sub- 
jects with  a  Church  disfigured  by  sypersti- 
tion  and  intolerance,  we  naturally  r^^ard  as 
impious  what  these  simple  peasaat*  regard 
as  devout  and  edifying.    Thd  more  striking 


is  the  superstition,  the  more  salutary  its  ef- 
fect on  those  for  whom  it  is  intended;  the 
more  forcibly  we  may  be  ourselves  impressed 
in  witnessing  it,  so  much  the  more  pointedlf 
instructive  does  the  lesson  become,  of  the  utter 
inapplicability  of  such  a  performance  to  other 
times  and  places  than  its  own.    Sacred  pic- 
tures, sacred  sculpture,  sacred  poetry,  sacred 
music,  sacred  ritual,  must  all  be  judged  by 
the  same  varying  standard.    The  presence 
or  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  is  rev- 
erent or  irreverent,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  use  it,  and  the  disposition 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.    An  orgsa 
would  be  as  shocking  a  profanation  ci  wor- 
ship in  Scotland  or  in  Russia  as  a  crucifix  in 
England,  or  as  the  absence  of  a  crucifix  ia 
the  Tyrol  or  in  Sweden.    Every  one  knows 
what  disastrous  consequences  have  flowed 
from  the  attempt  of  certain  High  Chudi 
clergy  to  force  upon  the  population  of  Wap- 
ping  a  ritual  which,  to  those  who  introdueed 
it,  was  doubtless  symbolical  of  revo^nce  and 
devotion,  but  in  those  who  were  to  receive 
it,  awakened  only  a  frenzy  of  ribaldry,  f^ 
naticism,  and  profaneness.    The  case  of  the 
Ammergau  mystery  decisively  proves  the  fb- 
tility  of  all  such  forced  and  incongmotti 
adaptations.    This,  beyond  all  dispute,  is  an 
institution  which  cannot   be   transplanted 
without  provoking  sentiments  the  exact  op- 
posite of  those  which  it  excites  in  its  own  lo- 
cality.   Even  an  extension  or  imitation  of  it 
in  the  country  of  its  birth  would  go  &r  to 
ruin  its  pecidiar  character.    The  Archbishop 
of  Salzbmrg  was  probably  as  right  in  his 
general  prohibition  of  such  spectacles  in 
Southern  Germany,  as  the  King  Max-Joseph 
in  his  permission  of  this  particular  one.   Its 
inaccessible  situation,  its  rude  accompani- 
ments, its  rare  decennial  recurrence,  are  its 
best  safeguards.  Happily  the  curiosity  whidi 
the  representation  of  this  year  may  hare 
roused  will  have  been  laid  to  rest  long  be- 
fore its  next  return ;  and  the  best  wish  thrt 
can  be  offered  for  its  continuance  is,  that  it 
may  remam  alone  of  its  kind,  and  that  it 
may  never  attract  any  large  additional  influx 
of  speotators  from  distuil  tegions  or  tmeoB* 
genial  oiieles. 
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From  Cfaamben'8  Jounial. 

SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  talked  about 
since  the  House  of  Commons  broke  up  for 
their  holidays,  is  the  new  project  for  bring- 
ing the  electric  telegraph  into  general  use 
within  the  limits  of  London.  Our  skyward 
view  is  indeed  intersected  by  lines  of  wire 
stretched  in  sundry  directions  $  but  as  it  costs 
from  £60  to  £70  a  mile  to  set  up  a  wire, 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
add  that  amount  to  their  business  expensA 
is  but  few.  Another  objection  is  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a  clerk  specially  trained  to 
manipulate  the  instrument  and  send  the 
messages.  The  new  project  includes  the 
formation  of  a  company  who,  as  yet  in  their 
preliminary  state,  hope  to  render  the  tele- 
graph available  to  all  classes  of  Londoners 
at  a  reasonable  rato«  They  propose  to  lay  a 
bundle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  wires  under- 
ground along  some  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares and  through  the  parka,  which  wiU 
be  more  convenient  and  economical  than 
carrying  them  through  the  air ;  and  from 
these  buried  wires,  lines  wiA  be  carried 
across  the  house-tops  wherever  required. 
Still  further  to  facilitate  operations,  they 
will  hire  houses  in  suitable  situations  as 
supports  for  the  air-lines,  and  build  proper 
places  on  the  roofs  for  the  protection  and 
attachment  of  the  wires ;  and  having  done 
thiS)  the  houses  will  be  sublet,  subject  to 
access  by  the  telegraph  company.  This  ar- 
rangement will  enable  them  to  sell  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  wire  for  one-lixth  <^  the 
charge  which  must,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  incurred.  Beside  this,  they  offer 
an  important  advantage  by  making  use  of 
Professor  Wheatstone's  instruments,  which, 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  ccmstruction,  obvi- 
ate certain  serious  objections  made  against 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pense. One  of '  these  instruments  is  de- 
scribed as  the  automatic  telegraph ;  the 
other,  the  universal  telegraph.  The  latter 
is  the  most  useful  for  short  distaneea^— say, 
one  to  three  miles — ^and  it  is  so  easy  of 
manipulation,  that  any  intelligent  person 
may  send  a  message  by  it,  though  provionaly 
untrained  to  telegraphic  manipulation^  for  it 
is  BMrely  a  small  circular  box,  showing  all 
round  its  edge  the  extremities  of  a  series  of 
keys  which  operate  similarly  to  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte.    Each  key  is  inscribed  witk  a 


letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  ton  others  are  set 
apart  for  the  numerals  1  to  9  and  0 — hence 
it  is  easy  to  send  a  message  by  touching 
key  after  key  with  the  finger  according  to 
the  letters  which  spell  the  words.  The 
receiver  of  the  message  reads  it  off  from 
a  small  dial-plate,  of  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary timepiece,  on  which  the  hand  points 
to  the  several  letters  as  fast  as  they  are 
touched  by  the  distant  sender ;  and  if  the 
sender  knows  how  to  spell,  there  seems  but 
little  chance  of  making  a  mistake. 

The  current  which  actuates  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  telegraphs  is  magnetic,  not 
galvanic,  hence  no  batteries  are  required, 
and  the  instruments  are  in  consequence  sur- 
prisingly portable.  The  emperor  of  the 
French  used  them  at  the  battle  of  Solferino ; 
and  as  one  man  can  carry  the  pair  of  instru- 
ments, and  another  can  push  the  truck  which 
bears  the  reel  of  wire,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  simplified  form  of  telegraph  is  well 
adapted  for  field-service.  At  Chatham,  on 
one  occasion,  twenty-five  fuses  were  simul- 
taneously fired  at  two  miles'  distance  by  this 
little  instrument.  Ere  long,  we  shall  hear 
of  its  having  been  taken  into  use  by  volun- 
teer rifle-shooters,  by  surveyors,  by  police 
authorities,  and  the  coast-guard.  A  noble- 
man, who  resides  five  miles  from  Dundee, 
sends  his  orders  to  tradesmen  in  the  town 
by  one  of  these  instruments.  The  mercan- 
tile portion  of  the  community  may  now 
avail  themselves  of  the  telegraph  to  any  cx^ 
tent.  Our  government  authorities  are  using 
the  instrument  at  home,  and  sending  it  out 
to  the  colonies ;  it  is  in  daily  use  at  the 
London  Docks,  and  at  docks  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames.  In  the  West  Lidia 
Docks,  a  different  system  is  used,  which  in- 
volves an  annual  expense  of  £200  for  a 
royalty  on  batteries,  and  the  employment  of 
special  clerks.  The  line  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  queen's  printers,  in  Fleet 
Street,  is  worked  by  this  new  telegraph,  and 
any  M.  P.  may,  if  he  pleases,  spell  out  his 
message  for  himself  without  taking  the 
clerk  into  his  confidence.  What  a  conven- 
ience it  wUl  be  when  messages  can  be  sent 
at  small  cost  and  at  any  moment  to  all  parts 
of  London !  Take  one  particular  only ;  the 
possibality  of  inquiring  before  setting  out 
whether  the  person  you  wish  to  see  is  at 
home  or  not — and  in  this  one  we  see  a  saving 
of  time  to  thousands  of  persons  every  day. 
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To  pass  to  another  subject :'  it  is  with  no 
little  pleasure  that  we  invite  attention  to  the 
formation  of  a  Society  for  Acclimaiizaiion 
of  Animals t  Birds,  Fishes,  Insects^  and  Veg- 
etables, for,  if  properly  guided  and  supported 
such  a  society  may  work  and  co-operate 
beneficially,  not  only  for  England,  but  for 
every  country  of  the  globe.  We  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  in  the  columns  of  this 
Jownwl  the  labors  of  the  Society  d*  Accli- 
mation of  France,  and  wo  hope  to  aid  ere 
long  in  making  known  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  on  this  side  the  channel.  For 
the  present,  we  announce  that  they  start 
with  a  distinguished  list  of  patrons,  and  a 
council  which  includes  the  names  of  natu- 
ralists well  known  for  their  love  of  science 
— Tegetmeicr,  Waterhouse,  Hawkins,  with 
the  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkley  as  vice-pres- 
ident ;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Buckland  as  secretary, 
whose  studious  activity  in  behalf  of  natural 
history  has  won  him  the  favor  both  of  savans 
and  of  the  public. 

Of  course,  members  are  wanted :  mem- 
bership for  life  may  be  secured  by  a  dona- 
tion of  £10,  or  yearly,  by  a  subscription  of 
£2,  28.,  payable  to  the  secretary  at  the  of- 
fices 346  Strand,  London.  The  purposes  of 
the  society,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus, 
are :  "  The  introduction,  acclimatization, 
and  domestication  of  all  innoxious  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  vegetables,  whether 
useful  or  ornamental.  The  perfection,  prop- 
agation, and  hybridization  of  races  newly 
introduced  or  already  domesticated.  The 
spread  of  indigenous  animals,  etc.,  from  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  where  they  are  al- 
ready known,  to  other  localities  where  they 
are  not  known.  The  procuration,  whether 
by  purchase,  gift,  or  exchange  of  animals, 
etc.,  from  British  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  transmission  of  animds,  etc., 
from  England  to  her  colonies  and  foreign 
parts,  in  exchange  for  others  sent  thence  to 
the  socjiety.  The  holding  of  periodical  meet- 
ings, and  the  publication  of  reports  and 
transactions,  for  the  pmrpose  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  acclimatization,  and  for 
inquirj-  into  the  causes  of  success  or  failixre." 
The  purposes  look  promising.  ^Ve  think 
them  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  land 
owners,  as  parks,  moorlands,  plains,  wood- 
lands, farms,  poultry-yards,  gardens,  ponds, 
rivers,  and  the  sea-shore  may  become  more 
jArofitable,  useful,  or  agreeable  through  the 
operations  of  this  society. 


Encouraging  proof  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished is  shown  in  the  interesting  letter 
addressed  to  the  Times  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
is  known  as  the  Australian  acclimatizer ; 
and  we  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
new  society  better  than  by  a  brief  summary 
of  his  information.  He  tells  us  that  nearly 
three  hundred  llamas  and  alpacas  have  been 
conveyed  from  South  America  to  New  South 
Wales  and  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  as 
there  are  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  miles  of  grazing-ground  in  our  antip- 
odal possessions,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  animals  will  find  localities  suited  to 
their  habits.  What  a  prospect  is  thereby 
opened  of  abundant  export  of  llama  and  al- 
paca wool  within  the  next  twenty  years,  as 
well  as  pf  merino,  for  which  Australia  is  al- 
ready famous !  The  alpacas  have  multiplied 
since  their  arrival  in  the  colony ;  deer  and 
hares  have  also  been  introduced;  and  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  friends  made  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  salmon  into  the  colonial  rivers.  They 
raised  £600  and  sent  out  thirty  thousand 
ova  bedded  in  gravel,  and  with  a  stream  of 
iced  water  constantly  flowing  over  them; 
but  the  vessel,  though  a  clipper,  had  a  tedi- 
ous voyage,  the  ice  failed,  and  the  ova  conse- 
quently perished.  This  failure,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  as  experience,  and  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  attempt  will  be  renewed  ;  and  as  a 
nursery  is  already  prepared  in  one  of  the 
southern  rivers  of  Tasmania,  we  may  perhaps 
hear,  within %e  next  five  years,  that  the  Tas- 
manians  are  eating  native  salmon.  Mean- 
while, the  carp  and  goldfish  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  lagoons  and  "  water  holes," 
and  from  Mauritius  a  supply  of  the  goura- 
mier,  a  fish  originally  from  China,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  the  very  best  fresh- water  pond- 
fish  in  the  world."  The  first  experiment 
with  this  last,  however,  proved  a  failure. 

English  pheasants  are  now  so  numerous 
in  Australia  that  the  colonists  can  breed  as 
many  as  they  want ;  the  same  will  shortly 
be  the  cas^  with  partridges :  the  peacock  is 
acclimatized,  and  now  breeds  wild  in  the 
bush;  and  English  song-birds  have  taken 
so  kindly  to  their  southern  habitation,  that 
many  a  settler  may  fancy  himself  at  home 
once  more  as  he  listens  to  their  warbling. 
There  appears  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
the  transport  of  birds,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
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•ayt:  **I  haye  good  hopes  of  taking  out 
eyery  English  song-bird  of  any  value,  one 
after  another,  and  giving  each  one  a  chance 
of  showing  how  far  it  is  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  a  new  country,  and  a  new  set  of 
circumstances."  There  is  at  least  one  song- 
ster which  the  colonists  may  send  us  in  re- 
turn, the  magpie  or  pied  crow,  which  has  **  a 
note  so  rich,  and  wild,  and  clear,  that  it 
would  he  a  great  addition  to  an  English 
park."  The  kangaroos  brought  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  have  bred ;  and  the  black 
swan  appears  to  thrive  as  well  in  our  rivers 
as  in  those  of  Australia. 

If,  as  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  says,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  different 
kinds  of  animals  in  the  world,  the  resources 
for  interchange  are  indeed  great ;  and  Eng- 
land, with  her  many  colonies  atid  wide- 
spread commerce  is,  of  all  countries,  the  one 
best  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying  out 
the  views  of  the  Acclimatization  Society. 
We  see  from  the  foregoing  particulars  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  on  a  small  scale 
by  private 'enterprise.  How  much  more, 
then,  when  every  colony  and  every  civilized 
country  shall  be  co-operating  in  the  work  I 
And  as  regards  the  actual  transport,  we 
have  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  as  to  the  way 
in  which  difficulties  are  lessened.  '*  What- 
ever I  have  requested,"  he  says,  "  has  been 
grunted  most  cheerfully  by  all  to  whom  I 
have  applied,  and— excluding,  of  course,  the 
alpaca  and  salmon,  which  involved  very 
considerable  space  and  expense — I  have 
never  been  asked  for  one  farthing  for  freight 
or  passage  for  any  of  the  things  I  have  sent 
out  or  received  in  return.  Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co.,  James  Baines  and  Co.,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  Messrs. 
Green,  and,  above  all,  Messrs.  Wigram, 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  their  willing- 
ness to  assist,  and  have  laid  me  under  deep 
obligations  by  their  hearty  co-operation. 
And  so  with  captains,  mates,  etc.  Every 
sailor  likes  a  pet,  and  my  pheasants,  fish, 
and  song-birds  have  been  nursed  on  board 
these  ships  with  a  tenderness  worthy  of  Miss 
Nightingale."  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  equal 
willingness  has  been  shown  by  individuals 
in  this  country  to  receive  and  nurse  foreign 
birds  and  animals  through  their  first  stage 
of  acclimatization.  Lord  Hill  in  particular, 
has  shown  in  his  breeding-groimds  at  Hawk- 
stone  Park,  Shropshire,  how  the  strangers 
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may  be  successfully  accustomed  to  the  new 
circumstances. 

A  few  items  of  news  are  worthy  of  notice 
as  interesting  to  geographers :  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Speke  are  on  their  way  to,  if  not 
already  arrived,  in  North-eastern  Africa, 
there  to  accomplish  new  explorations.  A 
government  steam-sloop,  the  Pioneer,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  and 
especially  fitted  for  service  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's expedition,  has  sailed  for  the  Zam- 
bezi. Hayti  is  commencing  to  bore  artesian 
wells  in  her  droughty  districts.  Important 
to  mariners  is  the  result  of  Captain  Den- 
ham's  survey  of  Eastern  Australia,  in  the 
Herald:  one  of  his  special  objects  was  to 
examine  the  region  of  the  great  reefs  for  a 
safe  and  navigable  channel  in  that  danger- 
ous latitude ;  and  it  is  now  announced  by 
authority,  "  that  a  ship  from  the  southward 
has  only  to  be  placed  in  24°  S.  157°  E.,  and 
a  clear  passage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  free  of  current,  with  a  flowing 
south-east  trade-wind,  will  lie  before  her 
for  the  eleven  hundred  miles  to  the  Baine 
Island  entrance  to  Torres'  Strait."  The 
courses  which  she  will  have  to  steer  through 
all  the  route  are  clearly  defined  $  hence  this 
discovery  is  one  that  will  facilitate  the  fast 
increasing  traffic  along  that  remote  eastern 
route. 

A  writing  instrument  for  blind  persons 
has  been  recently  invented  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Wardlaw,  M.  A.  residing  at  Helensburgh, 
Dumbartonshire,  which  he  regards  as  pecul- 
iarly convenient  and  effective  for  such  as 
are  able  to  handle  the  pen  with  ordinary 
facility.  Having  nearly  lost  his  sight  by 
amaurosis,  he  contrived  the  instrument  for 
his  own  use,  and  recommends  it  to  others. 
Providing  a  simple  and  complete  direction 
for  the  hand,  it  leaves  the  pen  at  liberty,  so 
that  the  writing  is  performed  with  the  same 
freedom  as  in  the  penmanship  of  those  who 
have  sight.  The  hand  passes  and  repasses 
the  same  line,  resting  in  the  natural  posture 
on  a  broad  sheath,  under  which  the  paper 
slides  backward  from  the  hand  as  line  after 
line  is  written.  The  proper  distance  of  each 
line  is  secured  with  mechanical  precision  by 
a  series  of  notches  in  a  central  metallic 
ridge,  upon  which  a  small  hammer  works. 
The  backward  movement  for  each  line  it 
effected  with  instantaneous  facility  by  a 
touch  of  the  left-hand  fingers.  , 
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AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  STORY. 

( 

BT  ELIZABBTU   TOWNBRIDOB. 

1 
CHAPTER  I.  I 

Some  years  back  it  was  the  custom  of  our 
&mily  to  go  for  two  or  three  months  of  the 

summer  to  a  place  called  L Island,  a 

little  seaside  village  situated  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Ireland)  about  seven  miles  from 
our  house.  It  was  a  very  poor  place,  the 
scanty  population  consisting  of  a  few  boat 
or  fisher  men,  who  in  the  season  left  their 
small  dwellings,  contriving  for  that  time  to 
live  with  their  families  in  the  merest  sheds 
or  huts,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
bathers  from  the  city  of  Cork,  by  whom 
they  made  the  few  pounds  which  paid  their 
year's  rent,  or  helped  to  purchase  their  coarse 
clothing.  It  was  not  a  very  pretty  place 
either;  the  only  attraction  about  it  being 
the  strand,  which  was  good,  and  two  rather 
large  demesnes  belonging  to  old  families,  in 
the  grounds  of  which  people  had  permission 
to  walk.  There  was  no  fashion  to  be  met 
with  there,  as  the  whole  island  could  only 
afford  lodgings  for  five  or  six  families,  and 
these  of  course  only  of  the  middle  class,  as 
the  poOT  three  or  four-roomed  cottages  would 
be  very  unfitting  residences  indeed  for  any 
persons  pretending  to  rank  or  consequence. 
However,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  some  of 
the  very  happiest  days  of  my  life  wore  spent 
there.  A  brother — some  years  older  than 
myself— and  three  cousins  (two  boys  and  a 
girl)  constituted  our  family  at  the  time. 
Finding  ample  companionship  within  our- 
selves, we  did  not  seek  to  extend  our  ac- 
quaintance, but  got  over  the  time  pleasantly 
enough — strolling  along  the  strand,  "gath- 
ering shells  beside  the  sea,"  lying  on  the 
rocks,  reading  or  idly  dreaming  away  the 
long,  lazy  summer  days,  alone  or  together, 
just  according  to  our  will  or  fancy ;  but  al- 
ways meeting  in  the  evening,  to  talk  over 
or  compare  any  thing  which  we  had  seen, 
thought,  or  read  of  during  the  day. 

From  one  of  the  rocks  just  mentioned — a 
favorite  one  of  mine— which  at  high-water 
jutted  out  into  the  tide,  I  recollect  watching 
one  of  the  loveliest  sunsets  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life.  I  mention  it  now  without  any 
particular  object :  I  do  not  attempt  even  to 
describe  it;  for,  even  if  such  scenes  were 
less  hackneyed  in  description  than  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  I  do  not  feel  adequate  to  putting 


its  exquisite  loveliness  into  words.  It  wis 
as  if  the  summer  sky  had  visited  for  a  time 
the  crystal  sea,  and  that  both  now  lay  blush- 
ing in  the  warm  embrace  with  which  they 
parted.  The  first  time  I  ever  remember  to 
have  watched  the  moon  set  was  also  fixmi 
the  same  spot.  It  made  me  feel  very  still 
and  solemn :  I  do  not  know  why  even  now ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  holy  and  so 
^r,  that  I  felt  awed. 

One  near  and  dear  to  me,  now  far  away, 
and  whom  I  may  never  see  again,  I  recollect 
drew  me  fondly  close  to  him,  and  asked  me 
why  I  looked  so  pale :  I  could  not  answer 
him,  but,  laying  my  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
shed  a  few  silent  tears — ^how  lightly  and 
gently  they  came  then !  How  often,  since, 
I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  genial 
heart-fresliening  shower !  but  in  vain. 

I  believe  I  was  about  the  greatest  dreamer 
of  us  all ;  at  least  I  know  that  I— then  a  tall 
girl  of  sixteen — used  to  love  to  steal  away 
from  the  rest,  and  wander  by  myself  wherever 
chance  or  fancy  led  me,  which  was  sometimes 
to  C demesne,  to  sit  on  one  of  the  shel- 
tered rustic  seats,  placed  so  as  to  have  a 
good  view  of  the  sea,  watching  the  heavily 
laden  merchant-ships  slowly  concluding  their 
long  voyage,  and  bearing  their  different  car- 
goes up  to  the  busy  trading  city ;  watching 
the  snow-white  sails  of  the  graceful  pleasure- 
yachts  dipping  up  and  down  on  the  water 
like  the  white  wings  of  a  bird,  or  the  light 
oars  of  the  pretty  rowing-boats,  brealdng 
the  smooth  sea  into  broad,  eddying  rings. 
I  have  often  sat  there  at  night,  too,  enjoying 
its  gentle  peace,  the  stillness  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  curlew ;  my 
inmost  being  so  hushed  by  the  silent  calm 
that  I  could  scarcely  be  said  even  to  think ; 
but  sat  lost,  as  it  were,  in  humble,  gratef^ 
love  towards  Him  who  had  formed  for  us 
an  earth  so  beautiful.    Sometimes  I  would 

vary  the  scene,  and  go  inland  to  I House 

grounds,  visiting  the  swans  (of  which,  by 
the  way,  I  was  not  a  little  afraid  when  they 
came  on  land)  floating  about  on  the  clear 
lake,  which  lay  framed  as  if  in  emerald,  so 
smooth  and  green  was  the  margin,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  trees ;  or,  strik- 
ing into  a  path  which  turned  off  from  the 
principal  avenue,  find  my  way  t6  an  old 
graveyard,  which  was  nestled  in  the  rerj 
heart  of  the  demesne.  It  was  a  strange 
place  to  have  it  in ;  bat  there  it  was,  and 
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had  been  for  years.  I  was  told  that,  within 
the  past  half-century,  two  or  three  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  to 
have  it  stopped  up  as  a  burial-place,  but  in 
Tain.  The  Irish  peasantry,  very  tenadous 
of  their  rights  in  such  grounds,  and  the 
re8|>ect  due  to  their  dead,  stoutly,  resisted 
thcni:  and  so  it  remains  open  up  to  this 
day.  I  wondered  much  how  any  one  could 
wish  it  remoTod  j  it  was  so  picturesque,  so 
small  too,  occupying  scarcely  half  a  small 
fickL  There  were  some  ruins  standing  in 
the  midst  covered  with  iyy,  and  overshad- 
owed by  a  great  tree ;  but  they  could  not 
have  been  the  remains  of  any  large  build- 
ing: they  seemed  more  like  a  part  of  a 
house,  though  it  must  have  been  a  religious 
one  of  some  kind,  otherwise  the  dead  would 
not  have  been  {gathered  round  it  to  rest; 
but  nobody  living  knew  any  thing  of  it,  or 
remembered  it  other  than  it  was. 

The  cottage  rented  by  us  for  the  season 
was  the  property  of  a  woman  named  Cottar, 
whose  husband  dying  some  time  before,  had 
left  her  with  a  family  of  six  children,  the 
eldest  about  eighteen,  the  youngest  scarcely 
three  years  old.  Her  mother,  an  aged  wo- 
man, highly  intelligent,  and  in  many  things 
superior  to  her  station,  lived  with  her  i  it 
was  through  her  she  owned  the  house  now 
let  to  us,  and  which  was  built  on  a  high  cliff 
over  the  water,  a  by-road  leading  past  it  to 
other  cottages  built  further  up.  The  young 
Cottars  had  collected  stones  and  built  a  long 
bench  opposite  the  door,  which,  covered  with 
large  green  sods,  formed  a  pleasant  seat,  on 
and  around  which  we  generally  assembled 
every  evening,  the  old  woman  often  joining 
us,  holding  her  youngest  grandson  in  her 
lap,  and  giving  us  many  recollections  of  the 
island  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  She  was 
a  very  striking  looking  person,  with  her  tall 
figure  still  erect  and  full,  and  her  venerable 
gray  hair  rolled  back  in  somediing  of  the 
present  fashion,  under  the  spotless  border  of 
her  cap,  which,  meeting  beneath  her  chin, 
enclosed  her  fine  face  as  in  a  frame.  I  loved 
to  look  at  her,  with  the  little  fellow's  golden 
curis  pressed  to  her  aged  bosom ;  it  was 
such  a  picture— infancy  and  did  age,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  One  delighted  even- 
ing— the  last  summer  but  one  we  ever  spent 
there— she  sat  thus,  while  we  young  people 
grouped  ourselves  around  her,  and  not  hav^ 


ing  yet  fallen  into  our  usual  chat,  were  si- 
lently enjoying  the  scene,  when,  suddenly, 
on  every  green  hill  around,  and  they  were 
many  and  beautifbl,  sloping  their  wooded 
sides  gently  downwards  to  meet  and  mirror 
themselves  in  the  clear  caressing  tide  below 
— a  bright  bonfire  sprang  up,  when  we  all 
exclaimed  together — "  Ah !  it  is  St  John's 
eve."  We  had  completely  forgotten  it,  until 
reminded  of  it  by  the  fires  always  lit  throu^- 
out  Ireland  on  that  evening — a  remnant,  it 
is  said,  of  Druidical  superstition.  We  were 
so  delighted  by  the  strange  beauty  of  the 
scene  that  we  took  no  notice  of  any  thing 
else,  until  turning  accidentally  towards  the 
old  woman,  I  saw  that  she  had  placed  the 
child  beside  her  on  the  ground,  who  was 
looking  up  at  her  in  a  sort  of  affrighted  won- 
der, his  little  lips  quivering  and  tears  brim-* 
ming  up  into  his  great  brown  eyes,  while 
she  sat,  not  fainting,  but  with  her  head 
thrown  back  white  and  motionless,  as  if  she 
had  been  carved  in  stone.  I  uttered  a  slight 
scream,  which  instantly  drew  the  attention 
of  all  on  her;  then  she  at  once  aroused  her- 
self, took  the  child  again  upon  her  knee, 
said  it  was  nothing,  that  it  was  past  off  now, 
and  spoke  of  the  bonfires  and  other  things 
for  a  short  time ;  but  then  again  grew  silent 
and  pre-occupied,  until  her  second  eldest 
granddaughter  and  namesake — a  wild  young 
thing — exclaimed :  **  O  grandmother !  was 
it  not  on  a  St.  John's  eve  you  saw  the  ghost  P 
tell  us  about  it  now,  will  you  ?  " 

I  saw  her  slightly  shudder,  as  she  an- 
swered evasively,  '<  What  ghost,  child  ?  do 
not  speak  of  such  things." 

*'  Ah !  grandmother,  do  tell  us,"  perse^ 
jexed  Mary ;  **  I  heard  my  mother  say  you 
saw  one  such  a  ni^t  as  this." 

"  I  never  told  her  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  the  old  woman ;  *'  she  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter." 

**  Well,  she  heard  i^  some  way,"  answered 
her  grandchild;  ''but  she  might  not  have 
heard  it  correctly.  Do  you  tell  us  how  it 
really  happened." 

The  old  woman  mused  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  said :  ''  Well,  I  may  not  live 
to  another  St  John's  eve,  and  I  feel  less  re- 
luctant than  usual  to  speak  of  it  to-night  $ 
so,  as  you  are  so  anxious  to  hear  it,  I  will 
tell  you  the  tale,  such  as  it  is :  but,"  dst 
added  smiHng,  ''you  must  not  expept  to 
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hear  any  thing  about  me,  it  is  all  concerning 
a  young  girl,  one  Mary  Byrne,  \?hom  I  knew 
long  ago." 

For  a  moment  we  all  laughed  merrily,  as 
we  knew  Mary  Byrne  to  have  been  her  own 
name  before  her  marriage,  and  then  imme- 
diately hushed  our  mirth  to  listen  to  her 
story. 

"  I  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  my  life," 
she  began,  *'  many  people  wonder  at  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  my  superior  intelli- 
gence to  the  other  people  of  this  place ;  but 
that  will  be  easily  accounted  for  as  I  go  on. 
My  father  was  a  fisherman  like  the  rest,  but 
much  more  comfortable:  he  was  not  only 
owner  of  two  of  the  largest  fishing-boats 
leaving  the  island,  but  of  two  of  its  best 
houses,  to  one  of  which  was  attached  five 
acres  of  ground.  The  boats  have  long  since 
gone  to  pieces,  but  the  houses  and  fields  are 
in  the  family  still,  thank  God.  Children,  as 
you  all  know,  at  ike  time  I  speak  of,  bathers 
or  summer  visitors  were  unknown  here ;  the 
people  lived  and  intermarried  among  them- 
selves, and  were  nearly  all  related  or  con- 
nected in  some  way.  A  wild  lot  they  were 
— ^wild  in  their  ways  and  manners,  I  mean — 
for  they  were  singularly  free  from  vice  of 
any  kind,  while  crime  was  a  thing  never 
heard  of  amongst  us.  Ah!  they  were  better 
times  than  these,"  said  the  old  woman,  mak- 
ing the  usual  remark  of  old  age ;  *'  then  one 
felt  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  a  neighbor*s 
house  as  in  her  own — ^there  was  the  same 
warm  welcome  and  kind  word  in  joy  or  in 
grief,  in  wealth  or  in  want,  all  the  same.  I 
never  knew  my  mother,  she  died  when  I  was 
bom,  a  year  after  her  marriage,  when  only 
nineteen  years  old.  I  have  been  told  she 
was  a  very  pretty  girl,  gentle  and  good  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  so,  for  my  father  never 
forgot  her  or  married  again,  although  he 
was  also  very  young,  transferring  all  his 
love  to  me,  so  poor^a  substitute  for  her 
whom  he  had  lost  so  early.  He  took  an  un- 
married aunt  of  hers  to  live  with  him  and 
manage  his  household,  and  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  between  them  I  was  not  com^- 
pletely  spoiled,  or  that  their  extreme  affec- 
tion did  not  render  me  entirely  unfit  to  go 
through  life ;  however,  I  believe,  they  only 
succeeded  in  making  me  more  wilful  than  I 
should  have  been,  and  more  sensitive  in 
feeling  the  slightest  coldness,  CEtncied   or 


otherwise,  from  one  I  loved,  than  was  at  all 
necessary. 

'*I  have  been  told  that  I  was  a  very 
lovely  child.  The  gray  hair  now  confined 
beneath  this  cap  then  fell  long  and  free. 
My  father  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  tonched 
by  a  scissors,  so  that  I  have  heard  it  said  it 
hung  round  me  in  shining  chestnut  rings, 
far  below  my  shoulders ;  large  brown  eyes 
dancing  in  the  light  of  a  joy  which  had  never 
known  a  shadow ;  full,  dimpled  lips,  red  as 
berries,  with  health  and  exercise,  made  the 
arch,  sunbrowned  face  a  perfect  picture  of 
childish  beauty;  and  it  was  to  it  I  owed 
whatever  little  education  or  refinement  I 
possess.  Then,  you  know,  children,"  sho 
continued,  **  we  had  no  such  things  as  Na- 
tional or  Convent  Schools ;  we  were  at  that 
time,  indeed,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes, 
the  *  benighted  Irish.'  I  cannot  ^ay  I  re- 
gretted this  state  of  things  very  much.  I 
strung  shell  ne(^aces;  made  wreaths  of 
seaweed,  scrambled  over  the  rocks  after  my 
father,  making  myself  as  soiled,  tired,  and 
happy  as  I  could  possibly  do  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other ;  and  feeling  just  as  con- 
tented as  if '  all  those  who  were  in  high  sta- 
tion '  had  sat  up  for  long  nights  legislating 
for  my  .especial  benefit  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. So  matters  went  on  until  I  bad  reached 
my  sixth  year,  about  which  time  C de- 
mesne— *  The  Great  House,'  as  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  it — which  had  been  for 
some  time  unoccupied,  the  owner  being  a 
minor,  was  taken  by  a  Captain  Helston,  wbo 
came  hither  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had 
suffered  severely  during  a  long  residence  in 
the  oast.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  one  daughter,  about  my  own  age.  She 
was  the  last  of  their  children,  they  had  buried 
fire  others  in  India,  and  only  saved  her  by 
leaving  it  about  two  years  before.  She  was 
a  very  weakly  little  creature ;  seldom  quite 
well,  though  gradually  improving ;  pale,  to 
sallowness,  in  complexion;  and  with  no 
beauty,  except  her  great  black  eyes ;  her 
hair  kept  continually  cut  short,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  it,  did  not  add  to  the 
interest  of  her  appearance;  and,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  a  very  plain  child.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
between  the  healthy,  handsome  little  fisher- 
girl,  Mary  Byrne,  and  the  delicate,  languid, 
almost  tawny  little  Indian  lady,  Miss  Hel- 
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8ton.  From  tbe  time  of  their  coming 
amongst  us  she  wm  taken  out  daily  in  a 
small  carriage  of  her  own,  for  an  airing,  at- 
tended by  her  maid.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  very  soon  after  their  arrival  at 

C ,  that  she  saw  me  playing  with  some 

other  children  in  the  village,  and  was  at 
once  attracted  by  my  appearance,  and  stopped 
the  carriage  \hat  I  might  be  brought  to  her 
'  to  look  at,*  as  she  or  the  man  who  brought 
the  message,  phrased  it.  I,  at  that  time  in 
a  most  unchrisdan-like  state  of  ignorance  of 
my  duty  towards  my  superiors,  stoutly  re- 
fused to  leave  whatever  game  I  was  engaged 
in,  and  would  not  be  bribed  even  by  a  large 
peach  which  the  servant  offered  me  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  ugly  little  girl,  as  I  called 
her.  They  had  to  give  mo  up  in  despair, 
and  return  home  with  the  wondering,  disap- 
pointed child.  However,  so  much  did  she 
apeak  of  her  adventure  to  her  mother,  and 
so  anxious  were  her  parents  to  do  any  thing 
that  could  amuse  or  interest  her,  that  they 
■ought  me  out,  and  with  a  sort  of  stiff  conde- 
scension expressed  their  desire  to  my  father 
that  I  should  be  sent  up  to  their  place  occa- 
sionally for  Miss  Helston's  amusement.  He 
granted  permission  readily  enough,  the  grand 
difficulty  being  with  me,  as  it  was  only  by 
force  of  my  father's  entreaties,  backed  by  an 
almost  unlimited  bribe  in  playthings,  that  I 
could  be  persuaded  to  overcome  my  dislike 
to  going  among  strangers.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I  was  wiled  up  to  C to  spend  the 

day.  There — ^I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it 
had  occurred  but  yesterday — ^I  at  first  would 
not  speak  at  all,  neither  would  I  touch  any 
of  the  various  dainties  spread  out  to  tempt 
my  appetite ;  but  when  they  ceased  teasing 
me  by  too  much  notice  I  gradually  grew 
more  familiar,  ending  by  making  the  large, 
airy  nursery  ring  again  with  my  merry  glee 
and  laughter.  I  recollect,  also,  one  thing  in 
particular  which  has  often  amused  me  since 
I  grew  to  know  better.  The  child  was  al- 
ways addressed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
all  people,  except  her  parents,  as  *  Miss  Hel- 
ston ; "  but  I,  on  hearing  her  mother  call 
her  LuciUa,  in  the  course  of  our  play  called 
her  so  also,  as  I  should  to  one  of  my  little 
village  playfellows.  The  governess  immedi- 
ately bent  down  to  me,  and  whispered : — 
«< « Not  Ludlla,  love ;  say  Miss  Helston.' 
**  I  looked  up  at  her  in  open  surprise,  and 
answered:—^ 


**  *  But  she  calls  me  Mary.' 

"  In  short,  I  was  a  complete  little  savage 
— knowing  or  caring  nothing  of  distinctions 
or  titles,  and  rather  looking  down  than 
otherwise  on  the  sickly  little  creature  I  was 
called  on  to  amuse. 

OHAPTEB  n. 

"  Neither  Captain  nor  Mrs.  Helston  ever 
really  desired  my  companionship  for  their 
daughter;  but  when  they  discovered  that 
when  every  one  else  fiedled,  I  could  always 
succeed  in  luring  her  out  into^  the  grounds 
or  garden  for  some  health-giving  play ;  that 
it  was  only  while  listening  to  my  merry 
chatter  that  they  ever  heard  the  sound  of 
her  soft  childish  laughter,  or  that  even  the 
fiEuntest  color  struggled  to  her  dark  cheek, 
they  at  least  tolerated  my  presence.  They 
soon  found  also  that  almost  the  only  way  of 
inducing  the  young  heiress  to  learn  any  thing 
was  to  have  me  share  the  lesson  with  her, 
and  consequently,  the  governess  received  or- 
ders to  include  me  in  her  instructions,  her 
salary  being  duly  increased  in  consideration 
of  her  additional  trouble. 

"  I  have  often  thought  since  what  a  sad 
life  she  must  have  had  of  it  between  the  al- 
most unmanageable  antics  of  my  mercurial 
temperament  and  the  indolent  apathy  of  Miss 
Helston.  She  was  very  patient  and  gentle, 
though,  and  by  the  very  sweetness  of  her 
disposition  often  shamed  us  (for  I  believe  I 
may  say  wo  were  both  good-hearted  children 
in  the  main)  into  making  exertions  which  we 
would  not  have  made  for  an  ill-tempered  or 
harsh  teacher. 

**  At  my  father's  express  desire,  as  well  as 
by  my  own  wish,  I  always  slept  at  home  ex- 
cept on  very  rare  occasions,  when,  by  Cap- 
tain Helston's  directions,  I  slept  with  the 
upper-housemaid,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving a  due  distinction  between  Miss  Hel- 
ston and  myself;  neither  was  I  to  be  taught 
any  of  the  accomplishments — such  as  music, 
painting,  etc—- which  she  was  to  acquire  as 
she  grew  up :  nothing  but  reading,  writing, 
and  needlework.  The  two  first  I  acquired 
rapidly :  the  last  (to  my  shame  be  it  spoken) 
was  a  complete  failure,  as  to  this  day  I  can 
scarcely  cut  out  or  make  the  siihplest  gar- 
ment worn  by  this  little  fellow  on  my  knee. 
On  the  whole,  I  wonder  much  (with  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  her  parents  thought  fit 
to  make  about  us)  that  they  did  not  succeed 
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in  making  me  oordiaUy  dislike  my  gentle, 
unassuming  little  playfellow ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  I  grew  daily  more  and  more  fond  of 
her  {  but  always,  I  think,  in  a  patronizing 
sort  of  way ;  for  while  I  could  at  all  times 
dispense  with  her  company  (amuung  myself 
in  many  ways  after  my  own  wild  fashion), 
she  was  totally  dependent  on  me,  being  ever 
drooping  and  Ustiess  in  my  absence. 

"  She  was  very  fond  of  embroidery,  and  I 
have  often  got  myself  into  sad  disgrace  by 
tossing  about  and  entangling  the  silks  and 
chenil  with  which  she  worked  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  impossible  gendemen,  and 
houses,  and  ladies,  and  sheep,  on  white  satin ; 
while  I  sat  at  her  feet,  either  silent  or  tell- 
ing her  some  long  story  which  I  had  read, 
or  just  as  often  invented,  for  her  amusement 
and  my  own. 

**  So  things  went  on,  until  I  had  attained 
my  fourteenth  year,  when   the  owner  of 

C- ,  becoming  of  age,  wished  to  enter 

into  possession  of  his  own  family  place,  and 
it  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  Hel- 
Jtons  to  remove  from  it  Captain  Helston 
regretted  this  much;  while  Mrs.  Helston 
was  secretly  pleased,  as  she  had  long  wished 
to  remove  where  Lucille  could  have  the  ben- 
efit of  masters,  and  be  otherwise  fittingly 
prepared  for  her  entrance  into  society ;  while 
•he  herself,  poor  little  thing!  only  felt  re- 
gret at  leaving  a  place  so  familiar  to  her, 
and  endeared,  I  may  add,  by  so  many  inno- 
cent enjoyments — a  thought  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  me  apparently  never  entered  her 
mind,  as  I  was  included  in  all  her  plans  for 
the  future. 

**  I  listened  in  silence,  disliking  to  cause 
her  pain  until  it  became  absolutely  unavoid- 
able ;  though  I  knew  that  my  father  would 
not  wish  me  to  leave  him  ;  nor  would  I  do  so 
for  any  one  on  earth.  Mrs.  Helston  seemed 
also  to  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
should  continue  to  form  part  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  in  a  different  position.  I  was  to 
be  Miss  Helston's  own  maid,  her  mother 
undertaking,  on  their  arrival  in  Bath  (their 
future  place  of  residence)  to  have  me  in- 
structed in  the  necessary  duties  of  that  sit- 
uation. 

"  Mrs.  Helston  was  a  person  whom  (un- 
grateful as  it  may  sound)  I  never  could  like ; 
one  who  never  had,  nor  ever  could  have,  any 
influence  with  me.  Cold,  haughty,  and  for- 
mal, with  an  assumption  of  wisdom  which  I 
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never  acknowledged,  and  an  outward  sereie 
observance  of  all  the  forms  of  her  religion 
— Wesleyan  Protestant-^-^hich  I,  with  a 
hastiness  of  judgment,  which  I  regret  to  say 
accompanied  me  through  life,  had  long  ago 
decided  uncharitably,  azgued  little  of  its  re- 
ality in  her  heart }  and  yet  this  opinion  d 
mine  was,  I  know,  mere  pr^udice,  as  with 
high  principle^  even  at  an  age  when  she  could 
have  done  so  easily,  she  never  interfered 
with  my  religion — ^the  Roman  Catholic  $  nay, 
she  even  inquired  occasionally  of  my  aunt 
if  she  saw  that  I  neglected  none  of  its  duties- 
Her  acts  were  all  kind,  and  she  distributed 
mudi  relief  among  the  surroimding  poor; 
but  in  vain,  there  was  nothing  genial  or  kind 
in  her  manner,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
ever  cared  much  for  her,  or  felt  particularly 
grateful  for  her  charity.  I  often  thought 
her  being  a  wife  and  mother  a  strange  mis- 
take of  nature,  as  she  seemed  originaUy  in- 
tended for  a  state  of  single-bleasedness, 
which,  I  confess,  girls,"  said  the  old  woman, 
smiling,  ''in  spite  of  aU  that  has  been 
preached  of  late  years  in  favor  of  good  old 
maids  and  nuns,  is  a  state  against  which  I 
always  had  and  have  a  prejudice. 

"  I  djirell  thus  upon  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Helston  merely  to  explain  why  it  was  that  I 
came  to  so  unhesitating  a  decision  when  the 
time  for  making  one  arrived. 

<'I  recollect  it  was  winter.  Miss  LuciUa 
and  I  were  in  the  schoolroom  about  midday, 
when  a  servant  came  to  say  I  was  wanted  in 
the  library  by  the  mistress.  Now,  the  li- 
brary was  a  place  I  hated  entering,  as  it  was 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  cap- 
tain's sour  remarks  and  bilious  appearance. 
Miss  Helston  asked  if  she  were  also  to  go 
down,  but  the  man  said, '  No,  only  Mary 
Byrne.'  So  timid  as  she  ever  was,  but  par- 
ticularly with  her  father,  I  did  not  ask  her  to 
accompany  me,  but  went  alone.  On  enter- 
ing the  room  I  found,  as  I  expected.  Captain 
Helston,  sheltered  from  even  the  slightest 
puff  of  air  behind  a  large  japanned  screen— 
I  can  recall  every  grotesque  figure  on  it  even 
now.  He  sat  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  beside  a 
great  fire,  his  thin  yellow  face  appearing 
above  innumerable  wraps,  and  bearing  a 
more  than  usual  expression  of  suffering  and 
discontent.  Seated  without  the  screen  at  a 
table,  on  which  were  writing  matmals,  was 
Mrs.  Helston.  Sitting  or  standing  she  al- 
ways seemed  taUer  than  she  really  was,  so 
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mucrli  of  statdiness  was  there  in  her  perfectly 

pix^^Kxrtioiied  figure,  as  well  as  from  the  high 

beaddress  Trom  at  that  time.    Her  features 

ivere  also  handsome  and  aristocratic-looking, 

hi^h  and  pale,  but  very  fair ;  while  her  large, 

^rand-lookingf'blue  eyes  had  always  a  cold 

calm  look  in  them,  peculiarly  irritating  to  one 

of  my  quick  temper.    Before  her  stood  my 

lather,  in  the  Voarse  garb  of  a  fisherman, 

holding  his  low-crowned  leather  hat  in  his 

hand.     He  was  a  fine-looking  man,"  said  the 

old  woman,  fondly,  **  with  his  erect  figure 

and  open,  manly  fkce.    I  never  met  him  in 

my  life,  no  matter  how  short  had  been  our 

parting,  but  he  embraced  me ;  and  in  spite 

of  the  unsympathizing  witnesses  he  did  so 

now.     He  kissed  me  tenderly,  passing  his 

rough  hand  over  my  hair,  but  did  not  speak. 

In  another  moment  the  silence  was  broken 

hy  the  lady  saving, — 

♦*  *  Mary  Byrne,'  she  never  called  me  Mary 
in  her  life,  my  surname  was  invariably  added 
to  it,  probably  another  way  of  teaching  me 
my  distance — '  Mary  Byrne,  I  have  sent  for 
your  father  this  morning,  as  I  think  it  right 
he  should  be  told  the  exact  day  of  your 
leaving :  it  will  be  Thursday  next.  I  con- 
ceived you  had  yourself  told  him  all  the  other 
arrangements  made  for  your  benefit ;  but  it 
seems  you  have  not  done  so — how  is  this  P ' 
« « You  had  not  spoken  to  me,  madam,  of 
any  arrangements,'  I  answered,  *  therefore  I 
oould  not  tell  my  father  any  thing  of  them.' 
"  Nor  had  she ;  her  intentions  regarding 
me  merely  came  out  in  her  directions  relating 
to  Miss  lielston.  She  did  not  address  her- 
self to  me  again,  but,  turning  towards  my 
father,  said,— 

**  *  My  daughter  has  been  so  accustomed 
to  MaryByrae  that  I  believe  she  dislikes 
being  waited  on  by  another ;  I  intend,  there- 
fore, to  take  her  to  England,  where,  after  a 
little  time  and  instruction,  as  she  is  rather  in- 
telligent, I  have  no  doubt  she  will  make  a 
very  good  ladies'-maid.  I  believed  she  knew 
of  this  herself,  and  that  she  had  informed 
you  of  my  wishes  on  the  matter.' 

'*  I  saw  the  blood  mount  up  to  my  father's 
very  brow  as  he  answered : — 

*'  *  Madam,  I  thank  you  for  ail  your  good- 
ntas  to  my  child ;  but  you  must  not  think 
me  ungrateful  when  I  say  I  have  no  desire 
to  part  with  her.  I  have  no  one  now  in  the 
world  to  love  me  but  her ;  and,  besides,  I . 
have  enough  to  leave  her  when  I  am  gone. 
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or  to  give  her  when  a  fit  time  comes  for  our 
parting — ^that  is  when  she  leaves  me  for  some 
honest  man's  house.  Pardon  me,  madam, 
I  do  not  want  her  to  be  any  person's  servant, 
not  even  her  own.' 

"  Mrs.  Helston  felt,  I  suppose,  too  much 
scorn  of  his  presumption  in  giving  expression 
to  such  ideas  in  her  presence  to  even  look 
her  surprise.  But  the  captain,  too  indolent 
to  speak,  turned  impatiently  towards  her,  to 
whom  he  always  left  the  family  arrange- 
ments, as  if  he  wished  her  to  end  the  scene 
at  once ;  but  she  did  not  do  so,  for  raising 
her  eyes  to  my  father's  face,  she  said,  with 
the  same  unvarying  coldness  of  manner  :^ 

" '  Mary  Byrne  has  been  with  us  so  long, 
and  is  so  useful  to  my  daughter,  that  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  the  iiyury 
you  do  her  by  keeping  her  in  this  mean  vil- 
lage, when  such  great  advantages  are  offered 
her  elsewhere.' 

"  This  remark  made  an  ev  ident  impres- 
sion on  my  father,  for  he   said,  uneasily  :— 

**  •  All  her  people  lived  here  and  were 
happy,  why  should  not  she  ?  But  I  will  not 
hereafter  have  to  accuse  myself  of  sacrificing 
her  happiness  to  my  own  ;  young  as  she  is, 
thanks,  madam,  to  your  protection,  she  is 
very  intelligent,  she  shall  decide  for  herself, 
I  will  offer  no  opinion  nne  way  or  the  other. 
Mary,'  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
me, '  you  imderstand  what  has  just  been  of- 
fered to  you.  Mrs.  Helston  who  has  always 
been  so  good,  offers  to  take  you  with  her 
family  to  England,  where  you  will  learn  and 
enjoy  many  things  you  cannot  even  dream 
of  here  j  you  will  also  be  with  the  little  lady 
whom  you  love  so  much ;  in  short,  you  have 
every  thing  to  gain  by  going,  nothing  to  re- 
gret in  leaving  this  place,  except  perhaps 
for  a  short  time  your  poor  aunt  and  me. 
Make  your  choice  now,  child ;  do  just  as  you 
yourself  please.' 

I  heard  him  in  silence  to  the  very  last 
word ;  and,  though  my  heart  was  beating 
violently,  by  a  strong  effort  I  managed  to 
appear  outwardly  unmoved,  as  with  a  saucy 
determination  which  at  that  time  formed  part 
of  my  character,  I  was  resolved  she  should 
have  no  scene  to  sneer  at.  As  he  concluded, 
then,  I  said,  very  quietly : — 

**  *  I  shall  be,  I  am  sure,  very  sorry  for 
parting  with  Miss  Lucilla,  but  I  could  not 
leave  you,  father,  at  alL  I  will  not  go  to 
England  ;  I  prefer  staying  at  home.' 
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"  A  sigh  of  relief  lifted  my  father's  broad 
chest  for  a  moment  as  the  decision  was 
made ;  and  Mrs.  Helston  said  to  me : — 

**  *  You  can  return  now  with  your  father, 
and  without  seeing  Miss  Helston;  she  is 
not  strong,  and  leave-taking  would  merely 
excite  her  without  doing  good.  I  shall  not 
object  to  her  seeing  you  on  the  morning  of 
her  departure,  if  she  wishes  it ;  but  desire 
you  do  not  attempt  coming  here  for  that  pur- 
pose unless  especially  sent  for.* 

"  My  father  would  have  spoken  something 
of  gratitude  for  past  favors  ;  but  she  waved 
her  hand  in  token  of  dismissal,  and  we  with- 
drew, the  captain  giving  an  additional  growl 
and  shiver  as  the  door  opened  for  our  de- 
parture. 

*'  In  spite  of  her  mother's  injuction  I 
made  two  or  three  efforts  to  see  Misa  Lucil- 
la,  but  in  vain,  she  was  watched  too  closely. 

"They  went  on  the  day  appointed,  as  I 
had  expected,  without  my  being  sent  for.  I 
did  not  blame  my  little  companion ;  I  knew 
she  was  far  too  gentle  to  oppose  her  mother 
in  any  thing,  but  I  pitied  her  much,  as  I 
knew  how  much  she  grieved  at  losing  me ; 
and  I  grieved  also,  though  with  an  involved 
sort  of  grief.  I  was  sorry,  so  to  speak,  at 
not  being  more  sorry  at  parting  with  her. 

"  Mrs.  Bamett,  who  had  been  housekeeper 

at  C ever  since   the   Helstons   came 

amongst  us,  was  now  a  rather  aged  woman, 
and  declining  also  to  go  with  them  to  Bath, 
had  been,  on  Mrs.  Helston's  recommenda- 
tion, retained  in  her  old  office  by  Mr.  Pamell, 
the  young  heir,  so  that  I  had  still  a  link 
binding  me  to  the  place.  She  was  always 
glad  to  see  me,  and  I  used  often  to  visit  the 
nursery  and  schoolroom,  and  at  first  cried 
heartily  at  their  deserted  appearance;  or 
sometimes  (though,  strange  to  say,  I  never 
cared  for  flowers  myself,  except  to  pull  them 
to  pieces)  went  into  the  garden  and  saw  that 
none  of  Miss  Helston's  favorite  plants  were 
neglected.  Through  the  housekeeper  I  also 
learned  that  so  much  had  Miss  Lucilla  pined 
at  our  parting,  that  she  had  been  sent  to  a 
grand  boarding-school,  in  order  that  she 
should  have  companions  of  her  own  age, 
and  where  she  was  now  growing  daily  hap- 
pier and  more  reconciled.  But  she  could 
not  be  more  so  than  I  was  myself.  Nor  did 
I  ever,  for  a  moment  even,  regret  my  reftisal 
to  accompany  them  to  their  new  home. 

*<  For  the  next  four  years  nothing  worth 


relating  occurred;  but  in  my  eiglitoetith 
year  (with  all  due  modesty  be  it  spoken)  I 
was,  without  exception,  the  handsomest  girl 
not  only  in  the  village,  but  the  country  ronnd 
it ;  yet  though  admired  and  talked  of  by  all 
the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  my 
name  had  never  been  connected  with  that  of 
any>one  of  them  until  one  evening  when  a 
message  arrived  to  me  from  Mrs.  Bamett 
to  go  up  to  her  and  take  tea,  as  she  had  de- 
lightful news  to  tell  me.  I  went.  It  was  a 
cold  evening  in  spring,  and  while  taking  off 
my  cloak  and  smoothing  my  hair,  she  told 
me  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  to  be  married 
within  a  month.  To  whom  did  I  think? 
Why,  to  Miss  Lucilla  Helston!  and  they 

were  to  come  to  C ^  almost  immediately 

after,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their 
permanent  home.  Some  arrangements  rela- 
tive to  their  former  occupation  of  his  house 
had  introduced  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  family, 
and  so  led  to  the  acquaintance  which  had 
terminated  in  the  present  engagement.  The 
death  of  the  captain  had  delayed  the  mattei 
for  a  year ;  but  now  all  was  arranged  for  the 
marriage.  She  also  told  me  I  was  to  meet, 
at  tea,  a  new  chief-gardener,  who  had  ar- 
rived that  morning  trojp.  England,  having 
been  sent  over  by  Mr.  Pamell  to  see  that, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  tastes  of  die 
young  bride,  her  gardens  should  be  in  the 
ftdlest  possible  beauty  on  her  arrival. 

*'  In  a  few  minutes  after  I  was  introdoced 
to  William  West,  a  very  handsome,  intelli- 
gent young  man,  agreeable  in  his  manners, 
and  apparently  particularly  inclined  to  ad- 
mire me  from  the  very  first.  I  on  the  c<m- 
trary,  though  giving  him  credit  for  all  his 
exterior  advantages,  felt  prejudiced  against 
him.  His  English  accent  was  offensive  to 
my  ear,  and  the  many  little  attentions  o£Rsred 
by  him  to  us  both  at  the  tea-table,  though 
ordinary  enough  I  should  say  in  civilized 
life,  seemed  to  my  uncouth  taste  trifling  and 
unmanly.  He  displayed  also  a  sort  of  sur- 
prise at  meeting  any  one  fit  to  speak  to  in 

such  a  place  as  L Island,  which  piqued 

my  vanity ;  so  putting,  as  "  poor  shopkeep- 
ers" (according  to  Goldsmith)  do,  "my  b€«t 
goods  in  my  shop-windows,"  I  displayed  all 
ihe  little  knowledge  I  had,  and  kept  up  the 
ball  of  conversation  with  him  pretty  well 
for  the  evening ;  and  when  the  hour  came 
for  returning  home,  to  my  extreme  amuse- 
ment he  insisted  on  escorting  me— a  piece 
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of  politeness  totally  unknown  among  us. 
Not  that  a  young  man  and  woman  who 
liked  each  other  did  not  walk  t(^ther  some- 
times, but  then  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
seen  thus  was  looked  on  as  a  certain  mark 
of  approaching  marriage.  Yet  though  know- 
ing this  fact  well,  and  more  than  guessing 
the  suffering  it  would  cause  one  person  in 
particular,  with  a  coquetry  native  to  my 
character  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  village 
gossip,  I  permitted  him  to  do  so. 

**  Just  as  I  anticipated,  in  a  day  or  two  it 
was  reported  that  Mary  Byrne  was  keeping 

company  with  the  new  gardener  at  C ; 

nay,  as  weeks  passed  over,  and  we  were 
still  sometimes  seen  together,  it  was  settled 
for  us  that  we  were  to  be  married  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, now  daily  expected,  as  we  were 
merely  waiting  for  them  to  grace  our  wed- 
ding with  their  presence. 

"  If  that  were  all  we  waited  for,  we  were 
not  to  be  delayed  long,  as  they  arrived  very 
shortly  after.  At  the  dose  of  a  fine  summer 
day,  about  a  month  after  their  marriage,  on 
the  very  evening  of  their  arrival,  I  had  a 
message  from  my  dear  lady,  saying  she  would 
expect  me  impatiently  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, about  eleven  o'clock ;  aud  it  was  indeed 
with  eager  steps  I  hastened  up  the  avenue 
even  before  the  appointed  hour  next  day. 
I  was  met  on  the  lawn  by  Mr.  Pamell,  who, 
having  seen  me  before  during  one  of  bis 

visits  to  C ,  came  forward  and  shook 

hands  with  me  very  kindly.  He  went  up 
himself  with  me  to  his  wife's  dressing-room, 
where  she  received  me  with  the  warmest 
affection.  Both  jaughed  heartily  at  my  un- 
disguised surprise  at  the  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Why,  phe  had  grown  into  the 
most  elegant,  happy-looking  creature  it  was 
possible  to  imagine.  Her  large  black  eyes, 
always  beautiful,  had  a  shy,  loving,  intelli- 
gent expression  in  them,  like  those  of  a 
fawn;  her  small  well-shaped  head  was 
crowned  with  a  provision  of  rich  black  hair, 
which  it  annoyed  me  to  see  disfigured  with 
powder ;  her  lips,  full  and  glowing  as  coral, 
were  parted  by  a  sweet  smile,  which  showed 
all  the  glistening  teeth  within,  making  one 
forget  the  irregularity  of  the  other  features ; 
while  her  light  figure,  full  yet  slight,  was 
lithe  and  gpraceful  as  a  willow  wand.  I  could 
not  grow  tired  of  looking  at  her.  The  awk- 
ward, sallow,  suffering  Uttle  girl  had  grown 


into  the  most  lovely  and  lovable  woman 
one  could  wish  to  meet  with. 

"After  a  short  time  Mr.  Pamell  good- 
naturedly  left  us  together,  although,  he  said, 
he  well  knew  how  dangerous  a  rival  he  left 
behind  him. 

''And  then  came  our  long  story.  She 
was  just  as  unpretending  and  affectionate 
as  ever.  liaising  my  thick  curls,  she  ex- 
claimed like  a  child  at  their  great  length  and 
beauty.  She  made  me  stand  beside  her  to 
measure  which  was  the  taUer.  I  used  to  be 
formerly,  but  she  had  the  advantage  now ; 
compared  her  own  dark  but  clear  skin  to 
mine,  laughing  at  the  contrast,  for  I  was 
very  fair,  and  told  me  how  she  had  grieved 
after  me  for  a  long  time,  how  she  had  never 
forgotten  me,  or  formed  any  particullkr  friend- 
ship for  any  yoimg  lady  at  school.  She 
spoke  of  her  father's  death,  and  what  a  re- 
lease it  was  from  his  long  suffering ;  of  her 
mother,  too,  affectionately,  telling  how  Mr. 
Pamell  invited  her  to  live  with  them,  but 
she  would  not,  preferring  to  live  by  herself 
in  England. 

"  Then  she  told  me  of  her  love  for  her 
husband,  and  of  his  for  her,  blushing  at  her 
own  happiness ;  and,  lastly,  blaming,  what 
she  called  her  own  egotism,  bid  me  speak  of 
myself,  and  tell  all  my  story  since  we  sepa- 
rated. 

"  I  answered,  my  story  was  easily  told.  I 
had  lived  as  she  had  ever  known  me  to  do, 
nothing  more. 

'<  *  Nay,'  she  said,  smiling,  and  turning 
my  face  towards  her  with  her  little  soft  hand, 
*  you  must  not  begin  by  trying  to  deceive  me, 
I  have  already  found  time  to  hear  some  of 
Bamett's  news,  and  she  tells  me  you  are 
about  to  be  married  to  West,  the  new  gar- 
dener. I  was  glad  to  hear  it ;  my  husband 
speaks  highly  of  him,  and  it  will  keep  you 
near  me.' 

"  *  There  is  not  one  word  of  tmth  in  it,' 
I  answered,  hastily ;  *  I  have  no  idea  of  mar- 
rying the  man  ,*  I  do  not  like  him  at  all.' 

"  *  You  surprise  me  much,'  she  said,  with 
sudden  gravity,  which  gave  an  expression  to 
her  sweet  }  oung  face  like  a  child  playing  at 
wisdom ;  *  Bamett  tells  me  you  have  often 
met  him  in  her  room  at  tea ;  that  you  re- 
ceive many  attentions  from  him ;  that  you 
even  allow  him  to  walk  with  you,  which  I 
know  is  never  done  in  this  village  unless 
when  an  engagement  exists.    How  is  it  then. 
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Mary,  that  you  tell  me  such  is  not  the  case 
with  you  ? ' 

**  I  could  say  nothing,  I  felt  how  wrong  I 
had  been  all  through ;  and  so,  as  the  only 
answer  I  could  make,  I  knelt  down  beside 
her,  and  hiding  my  face  in  her  lap,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  After  a  little  she  said, — 

<*  *  I  think  I  understand,  this  is  one  of  the 
lovers*  quarrels  I  have  heard  of,  though  I 
never  had  one  myself.' 

**  Poor  Miss  Lucilla !  I  could  well  believe 
her ;  she  would  have  died,  I  think,  rather 
than  give  Mr.  Parnell,  either  before  or  after 
her  marriage,  one  moment's  annoyance. 

'^  *  Tell  me  about  it  that  we  may  make  it 
up,  and  have  the  wedding  after  all.' 

**  *  No,  no,'  I  sobbed  out,  *  I  never  intended 
it ;  I  do  not  want  him  at  all.' 

"  *  Then  why  did  you  permit  him  to  think 
you  did  P '  asked  the  wondering  girl,  whose 
gentle,  well-regulated  mind  could  not  under- 
stand my  impetuous,  impulsive  character  at 
alL 

"  *  I  do  not  know,'  I  said ;  *  I  cannot  bo 
finding  reasons  for  every  thing  I  do.  How 
could  I  help  what  he  thought  ?  I  believe  it 
was  half  in  fun,  half  to  fret  some  one  else.' 

"*0  Mary!'  said  Mrs.  Parnell,  'I  fear 
you  are  as  wilful  as  ever ;  but,  poor  child ! 
you  had  no  mother  to  teach  you  better. 
But  come,'  she  said,  kissing  my  hot  cheek, 
*  you  know  I  am  an  old  matron  now,  tell 
who  this  **  some  one  else  "  is — ^is  there  any 
one  whom  you  really  like  P  Now  tell  me 
alL' 

"  And  in  broken  words,  amid  blushes  and 
smiles  and  tears,  I  did  tell  her  all. 

**  She  heard  me  with  affectionate  interest  j 
but  at  the  close  I  was  obliged  to  make  her  a 
solemn  promise  that  I  would  no  longer  trifle 
with  the  feelings  of  William  West ;  but  at 
the  first  opportunity  which  offered  I  should 
at  once  moke  him  understand  in  as  firm,  but 
as  kind  a  manner  as  possible,  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  idea  that  I  should  ever  marry 
him.  She  then  insisted  that  I  should  stay 
and  dine  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Bamett,  that, 
on  her  return  from  driving  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
she  might  have  another  chat  with  me  while 
she  dressed  for  dinner. 

**  I  did  so,  and  at  about  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening  set  off  alone  for  my  own  home. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  on  my  way,  however, 
when  I  was  joined  by  my  unwelcome  ad- 
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mirer,  who,  I  suppose,  had  been  watchiag 
for  me,  as  he  knew  I  had  passed  the  day  ml 
C— . 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  our 
conversation ;  enough  he  asked  me  to  becotzM 
his  wife,  and  I,  with  some  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him  that  I  was  serious 
in  my  civil  refusal  to  bear  his  name.  We 
parted  at  the  demense  gate,  he  evidently 
more  wounded  in  his  vanity  than  hia  lore, 
thinking  me  '  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o* 
Cock-pen' ;  nor  could  I  flatter  my  vanity  by- 
persuading  myself  that  he  grieved  much  af- 
ter me,  as  he  was  married  to  a  very  amiable, 
nice-looking  young  woman  in  about  a  year 
after,  some  of  his  grandchildren  living  about 
here  to  this  day. 

CHAPTER  m. 

**  I  WILL  tell  you  the  truth,  as  I  t<M  Mra. 
Parnell  on  that  morning,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, unconsciously  quoting  Shelley — **  *  I 
will  tell  you  truth,  I  loved  another*'  otk»- 
wise  perhaps  I  might  have  been  induced  to 
take  William  West;  but,  as  it  was,  that 
could  not  be.  With  my  usual  oddity,  too,  I 
loved  one  who  was  about  the  least  likely  ut 
the  whole  island  that  I  should  love,  and  who 
had  never  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  His 
name  was  James  Higgins;  his  father  had 
been  drowned  some  years  before  while  in 
our  employment,  after  which  ui^ppy  oe- 
currence  my  father  was  very  kind  to  his 
poor  widow  and  her  son.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  was  strong  enough  to  be  of  the  alight* 
est  use  in  a  fishing-boat,  he  took  him  into 
his  qwn,  giving  him  the  full  wages  of  a  man  t 
and  as  he  was  now  twenty-four  years  old,  I 
had  known  him  long  and  intimately.  I  bad 
always  liked  him,  but  it  was  only  lately  that 
I  had  made  two  discoveries  regarding  him 
— ^the  one,  that  I  loved  him  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world ;  the  other,  that  he — ^I 
believed  firmly — cloved  me  just  as  welL  I  had 
noticed  with  pleasure  his  extreme  suffering 
on  hearing  all  the  reports  concerning  my  in- 
timacy with  the  new  gardener — I  say,  with 
pleasure,  as  I  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  his  affection  for  me ;  though  he,  in 
his  turn,  inflicted  torture  on  me  by  almost 
systematically  avoiding  me;  and  on  some 
of  the  occasions  when  he  had  more  than 
usually  annoyed  me  by  his  coldness,  I  have 
often  delibc.Mtely  sat  down  to  ask  myself 
why  it  was  I  cared  for  him  at  all    fie  was 
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not  haadBome,  though  to  be  near  him,  with 
his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  me,  gave  me  a  seBsa- 
tion  ci  delight  aod  security  which  I  Mt  in 
the  society  of  no  other  person.  Though  to- 
tally uneducated,  as  almost  all  men  of  his 
elaac  were,  he  was  highly  intelligent.  Ac- 
tive and  faithful  in  his  trust,  he  was  now  the 
chief  man  in  our  second  boat.  His  charae- 
ter  was  generous  and  manly,  whOe  he  was  a 
most  afiectionate  and  attentive  son  to  an  aged 
and  ailing  mother.  The  only  fault  I  could 
discover  in  his  character  was  pride*^ride 
carried  to  excess.  Possibly  I  should  not 
have  noticed  that  cither,  but  that  it  wounded 
myself — as  I  felt  convinced  but  for  it  I  should 
hare  been  told  of  his  love  long  ago.  But  I 
waa  looked  on  by  the  people  about  as  an 
heiress — ^tho  prospective  possessor  of  two 
fishing-boats,  two  houses,  and  five  acres  of 
land.  Why,  it  was  something  magnificent ; 
while  he,  poor  fellow !  had  the  fudl  weight 
of  the  primal  curse  laid  upon  him, '  eating 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,'  how  could 
he  dream  of  raising  his  hope  to  a  person  fill- 
ii^  such  a  position !  He  ioatdd  not,  then, 
and  I  eauld  not  speak ;  and  so  we  went  on 
torturii^  one  another,  as  two  young  people 
often  do  until  the  time  comes  for  mutual  ex- 
planations, which  always  does  come,  sooner 
or  later,  when  true  love  exists  between  them. 

'<0n  this,  the  most  oventM  evening  of 
my  life— the  evening  of  the  day  I  had  been 
to  visit  Mrs.  Pamell — ^my  father  had  gone  to 
fish  before  my  return  home,  and  I  felt  more 
than  usually  irritable  and  angry  with  James. 
I  knew  he  had  been  at  home  all  day,  I  had  seen 
him  in  the  morning,  on  my  way  to  C  , 
talking  to  a  young  girl  named  Ellie  Sullivan ; 
and,  although  I  knew  he  did  not  care  for  her, 
•till  it  annoyed  me.  He  did  not  oome  into 
onr  place  all  the  evening,  nor  could  I  learn, 
without  absolutely  asking  my  aunt,  which  I 
would  not  do,  vrhether  he  had  also  gone  out 
to  sea  or  not.  So,  chiefly  to  avoid  speaking 
or  being  spoken  to,  I  left  the  house  and 
walked  down  to  the  end  of  our  own  fields, 
where,  leaning  on  the  low  wall  which  bounded 
them,  I  could  look  out  on  the  water. 

**  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  when,  by 
the  thrill  of  joy  which  shivered  my  heart,  as 
it  ever  did  at  his  coming,  I  knew  that  Ae— 
to  me,  the  one  he  of  the  whole  world — ^was 
near  me ;  and  though  on  the  thick  summer 
grass  I  had  heard  no  footstep,  on  looking  up 
James  Higgins  was  at  my  side. 
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''He  looked  very  pale,  with  a  stem  ex- 
pression about  his  mouth,  which  always  made 
me  fear  him ;  and  what  struck  mc  as  strange 
was  that  he  wore  the  doUies  which  he  usually 
wore  <m  Sundays,  and  that  from  the  stick 
which  he  balanced  across  the  wall  hung  a 
small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  blue  handkerchicfl 

**  I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  and  then  turned  away  my  head  in 
affected  carelessness. 

"  After  a  minute  or  so  he  said,  *  Well, 
Mary,  I  wish  you  joy.' 

''Alas!  Mrs.  Pamell  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  yet;  for,  though  I  perfectly  well  knew 
what  ho  meant,  yet,  in  my  wilfulness,  I  would 
not  undeceive  liim.    I  simply  answered,— 

"  *  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.' 

" '  I  suppose,'  he  said, '  it  was  all  settled 
to-day  ?  I  saw  you  parting  with  him  at  the 
gate.  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Pamell  thinks 
highly  of  West.' 

" '  Yes,'  I  answered,  meekly,  '  she  has  a 
very  good  opinion  of  him ;  she  speaks  of  him 
in  the  kindest  manner.' 

"  While  speaking  I  had  collected  a  little 
heap  of  pebbles  before  me,  and  was  now 
throwing  them  idly,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  tide  below.  I  saw,  with  all  his  forced 
calmness,  how  much  my  manner  teased  him ; 
and  yet,  though  very  anxious  myself  to  loam 
the  mystery  of  the  clothes  and  bundle,  I  per- 
severed in  my  apparent  indifference.  He 
went  on  again, — 

" « He  is  very  comfortably  o%  I  believe.' 

" '  To  be  sure  he  is,'  I  answered,  saucDy ; 
'  do  you  suppose  I  would  notice  a  poor  man  ? ' 
'  "  I  said  it  without  a  moment's  thought,  or. 
Heaven  knows,  bad  as  I  was,  I  would  not 
have  wounded  him  so  bitterly :  I  have  often 
since  regretted  it,  even  to  tears. 

"  Much  hurt,  he  answered  quickly, '  You 
need  not  fear  that  I  ever  thought  so,  I  am 
well  aware  you  would  not' 

"  His  love  for  me  must  have  been  some- 
thing wonderful,  for  eten  still  he  lingered, 
saying,— 

" '  Your  father  will  be  very  lonely  when 
you  are  gone.' 

" '  I  am  not  to  leave  him,'  I  said ; '  we  are 
to  live  together  still ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  get 
on  very  well.  Remember,  you  are  to  be  at 
my  wedding ;  I  intend  it  to  be  very  gay.' 

" '  I  shall  not  be  in  the  island,'  he  an- 
swered quickly ; '  I  am  leaving  this  place  to- 
night, I  hope  forever.' 
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"  I  felt  myself  suddenly  grow  white  and 
weak,  for  I  knew  if  once  his  firm,  determined 
will  had  decided  on  any  thing,  how  all  hut 
hopeless  it  was  to  seek  to  change  it.  I  felt 
that  I  had  just  uttered  what,  to  his  sensitive 
feelings,  must  have  seemed  a  deliherate  in- 
sult ;  and,  leaning  heavily  against  the  wall 
for  support,  he  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  change  in  my  voice  as  I  asked  in  a  low 
tone, — 

"  *  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  * 

"  *  There  is  a  king's  ship  in  the  cove,'  he 
said,  'wanting  men;  I  am  sure  of  being 
taken,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
water  all  my  life.  I  intend  setting  off  to- 
night, and  being  there  by  early  morning.' 

**  *  And  your  mother  ?  *  I  asked. 

"His  gaze  was  fixed  abstractedly  far  away 
over  the  sea,  as  he  replied,— 

"  *  It  is  not  likely  I  should  forget  her ; 
your  father  has  promised  me  he  will  always 
see  to  her  wants.  Then,  I  can  send  her  my 
half-pay ;  and  I  have  left  her  the  few  pounds 
I  had  spared.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  bitterly,  *  she  asks  you  for 
the  tone  of  your  voice,  for  the  kind  look  of 
your  eyes,  for  the  sound  of  your  footstep  on 
the  floor — she  asks  for  the  delight  of  per- 
forming all  household  duties  for  you,  for  the 
comfort  of  your  morning  or  evening  return 
home — she  asks  you  to  let  her  look  at  you — 
she  is  old  now — ^to  let  her  look  at  you,  her 
good  son,  until  she  dies ;  and  in  exchange 
for  all  this  you  say  that  a  stranger  will  see 
to  her  wants ;  that  you  will  send  her  money 
—money ;  she  **  asks  you  for  bread,"  and 
you  are  offering  her  "  a  stone." ' 

"I  had  spoken  rapidly,  I  scarcely  knew 
what,  any  thing  to  give  vent  to  my  agitated 
feelings.  I  had  grown  strong  again,  too,  and 
spoke  with  much  excitement.  He  was  also 
strangely  moved,  and  stood  gazing  at  me 
curiously  and  doubtfully.  The  look  recalled 
me  to  myself,  and  I  added,  in  a  calmer  tone, 
and  with  something  of  my  former  careless- 
ness,— 

"  *  Your  resolve  is  very  sudden ;  what  has 
occurred  to  render  the  place  so  disagreeable 
to  you  that  you  must  fly  from  itP  Does 
Ellio  Sullivan  approve  of  such  hasty  pro- 
ceedings P ' 

**  Stung  to  madness  at  what  he  considered 
my  cruel  caprice,  he  exclaimed,  fiercely, — 

"  *  Girl !  or  devil !  whichever  you  are,  you 
may  scorn  my  love  as  I  was  fool  enough  to 


let  yon  see  it ;  but  I  will  not  stay  here  to  be 
tortured  any  longer.  Give  me  your  hand 
for  the  last  time,  and  say  good-by — give  me 
your  hand.' 

"  My  hand — ^give  him  my  hand — my  hand, 
when  I  had  given  him  my  heart  and  soul ! 
•my  hand,  when  my  arms  were  clinging  round 
his  neck,  as  if  the  clasp  was  never  to  be  looe- 
ened !  my  hand,  when  his  strong  heart,  was 
throbbing  wildly  against  mine,  and  his  kisses 
falling  in  a  warm  shower  upon  my  lips  and 
brow !  for,  at  his  last  words  forgetting  every 
thing  in  my  deep  terror  of  losing  him,  I  had 
sprung  towards  him  with  a  loud  cry,  ex- 
claiming,^ 

"  '  I  refused  that  man  to-day !  I  would 
not  marry  him,  I  love  no  one  else  but  you ; 
if  you  leave  me  I  mu«t  die ! ' 

"  And  he  did  not  leave  me,"  went  on  the 
old  woman,  much  moved,  as  indeed,  we 
all  were — young  hearts  arc  easily  moved  al 
such  a  stor)* — "he  did  not  leave  me— my 
fond,  fond  lover — my  kind,  indulgent  hus- 
band, who  took  mc,  with  all  my  follies  and 
weaknesses  and  caprices,  under  the  protect- 
ing shadow  of  his  manly  strength  of  charae- 
ter ;  who  loved  mc,  not  with  the  blind  pas- 
sion which  can  see  no  defect  in  its  temporary 
idol,  but  with  that  true  love  of  the  afifecdons 
which,  while  discerning  all  my  faults,  and  en- 
deavoring, with  a  wise  tenderness,  to  correct 
them ;  yet  loved  me  in  despite  of,  nay,  I 
sometimes  fancied  almost  htcause  of  them. 

"  Some  of  you  children,"  she  continued, 
"  remember  your  grandfather,  it  is  not  so 
long  since  I  lost  him.  I  now  live  on  but  in 
the  hope  of  soon  rejoining  him;  but,  oh!  if 
in  another  state  of  existence  it  is  permitted 
to  us  to  remember  the  happy  moments  of 
this,  the  memory  of  that  evening's  joy  will 
for  me  ever  mingle  with  the  joys  of  heaven ! 

"  We  lingered  on  in  the  same  spot  until 
evening  deepened  into  night,  speiddng  to- 
gether in  all  the  sweet  confidence  of  love. 
He  told  mo  how  my  father  had  argued  with 
him  against  his  wild  plan  of  being  a  sailor ; 
how  he  had  told  him  that  he  had  always 
wished  that  he  should  be  his  son-in-law, 
though  ho  feared  that  was  now  impossible^ 
I  seemed  so  taken  up  with  West,  and  that 
he  would  never  oppose  my  wishes.  He  said 
he  had  left  his,  mother  without  taking  leave 
of  her,  and  had  intended  to  act  in  the  same 
way  by  me ;  but,  happening  to  see  me  pass 
down  through  the  fields  alone,  the  tempta- 
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tion  proyed  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  had 
followed  me.  How  glad  we  both  felt  that 
he  had  done  so  now !  But,  as  the  fair  moon 
rose,  and  the  bright  stars  looked  down  upon 
our  happiness,  with  his  arm  around  me  and 
my  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  we  gradu- 
idly  became  silent,  forgetting  alike  father 
and  mother,  the  future  and  the  past,  in  the 
delicious  consciousness  of  each  other's  pres- 
ence, and  of  the  deep  peace  and  love  which 
had  at  length  fallen  upon  our  united  lives. 
So  my  aunt,  who,  wondering  at  my  long 
absence,  came  to  seek  me,  found  us,  and 
our  attitude,  for  neither  moved  as  she  ap- 
proached, told  her  our  story  without  a  word 
— one  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  her 
happiness,  for,  like  my  father,  she,  too,  was 
anxious  for  our  marriage,  believing  it  to  be 
the  surest  means  of  keeping  me  always  near 
her. 

"  We  walked  back  together  to  our  house, 
James  parting  with  us  at  the  door,  saying, 
laughingly,  he  would  go  and  change  his  trav- 
elling clothes,  and  try  his  luck  with  the  net 
again  after  alL 

'*  My  aunt  went  to  bed  immediately,  but 
I,  too  restless  and  busy  in  mind  to  sleep, 
sStet  a  time,  wrapping  a  shawl  about  me, 
opened  the  door  softly  and  passed  out  again 
into  the  soft  night  air.  So  pre-occupied  as 
I  had  been  by  other  thoughts,  that  just  as 
it  occurred  this  evening,  I  had  completely 
forgotten  it  was  St  John's  Eve,  imtil  re- 
minded of  it  by  a  bright  bonfire  still  burning 
on  an  opposite  hill ;  and,  surely,  I  believe  it 
vaa  the  loveliest  eve  of  St.  John  that  ever 
came.  All  things  lay  charmed  to  rest,  un- 
der the  silvery  rays  of  the  fair  round  moon, 
earth's  very  breath  seemed  hushed.  I  mean, 
the  sweet-scented  night-breeze.  There  was 
no  curl  on  the  water;  not  a  leaf  stirred  on 
the  tall  trees  round  our  cottage.  Attracted 
by  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  I 
strolled  down  upon  the  strand,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  large  stone  a  little  distance 
from  the  tide ;  listened  to  the  tiny  wavelets, 
as  each  after  another  broke,  with  a  low, 
clear  murmur,  in  ripples  at  my  feet.  There 
was  no  dread  in  my  mind,  no  terror  on  my 
BouL  All  my  thoughts  were  of  coming  joy 
and  happiness — ^I  trust,  also,  of  gratitude, 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who  had  bestowed 
them  on  me.  But  chiefly,  I  think,  my 
wishes  were  fixed  upon  my  father's  return 
in  the  morning ;  I  was  so  anxious  he  should 
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know  all,  and  that  from  his  own  lips  I  should 
have  have  his  sanction  and  his  blessing. 

**  I  was  thinking  of  this,"  said  the  old 
woman,  ''when  suddenly,  and  as  if  sum- 
moned by  my  longing  desire  to  see  him,  he 
stood  before  me  in  a  straight  line  between 
me  and  the  water.  My  first  impulse,  as  it 
ever  was,  was  to  go  to  him :  but,  though  I 
arose  quickly  from  my  seat,  I  found  I  could 
not  move  one  step ;  a  sudden  feeling  of  awe 
chilling  the  blood  in  my  veins — ^the  very 
marrow  in  my  bones,  with  a  strange,  appall- 
ing alarm.  He  was  very  pale ;  his  clothes 
dripping  wet :  and  I  observed  some  bunches 
of  seaweed  clinging  to  his  coat.  Yet  he 
seemed  untroubled  and  calm.  His  wan  lips 
slowly  opened,  and  moved,  as  if  he  was 
speaking,  though  I  could  hear  no  sound. 
Whether  it  was  that  no  sound  issued  from 
them,  or  that  I  was  too  terrified  to  hear  it, 
I  do  not  know.  Though  this  occurred  three 
distinct  times,  I  never  heard  even  a  single 
word.  Then  raising  his  hand,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  blessing  me-— at  least  I  love  to 
persuade  myself  that  so  it  was — he  vanished, 
showing  his  face  still  towards  me, — ^back, 
back  into  the  sea ! 

"  I  know  Yio  jnore.  James  and  his  com- 
rades found  me,  as  they  passed  to  their  boat, 
sunk  in  a  deep  swoon.  On  recovering  I  saw 
I  was  laid  on  my  owp  bed,  surrounded  by 
many  of  the  neighbors  who  had  been  called 
up  to  render  assistance.  To  them  I  told 
what  I  had  seen :  some  believed  me  implic- 
itly, others  laughed,  and  said  I  was  raving : 
but  I  cared  little  for  their  faith  or  for  their 
scoffing.  I  knew  the  truth  of  the  vision 
myself— knew  well  that,  however  it  had  oc- 
curred, I  had  seen  my  dead  father,  and  that 
he  had  been  drowned.  And  so  it  was— none 
ever  knew  how  I  He  had  left  the  large  boat, 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  St.  John's  Eve,  in 
the  small  one  belonging  to  her,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  home  for  some  fishing- 
tackle  which,  they  had  forgotten  and  was 
never  after  seen  aHve.  The  boat  was  found 
upturned  next  morning.  It  was  thought  he 
must  have  been  dragged  down  beneath  her, 
as  his  body  (the  very  seaweeds  as  I  had  de- 
scribed them  clinging  to  his  coat)  was  found 
very  near  her. 

**  I  will  not  sadden  your  young  hearts  by 
speaking  of  my  sorrow  for  him,  or  the  long 
nervous  illness  which  I  endured  after  his 
death.    Suffice  it  that  it  was  fully  twelve 
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months  before  I  became  the  trife  of  James 
Higgins  which  I  did  at  length,  and  for  my 
lifelong  happiness.  Our  lives  (with  that  one 
exception  of  my  father's  untimely  end)  were 
singularly  free  from  trial,  our  children  were 
dutiful  and  good ;  and  though  they  haye  been 
long  scattered  in  many  strange  lands  and 
places,  with  their  children,  they  never  for- 
got us,  or  me,  now  that  he  is  gone.  Mrs. 
Pamell  (dear  Miss  Lucilb)  and  her  husband 
were  kind  friends  to  us  always.  They  are 
both  dead  now ;  their  grandson,  young 
Walter  Pamell  (he  often  comes  to  visit 

me),  is  the  present  owner  of  C w    My 

story  is  now.  ended,  children,''  said  the  old 
woman.  ''I  have  spoken  this  night  what 
has  not  passed  my  lips  for  long,  long  years } 


and  Bometiiing  tells  me  this  is  die  kit  8l 
John's  Eve  I  shall  ever  see." 

She  was  ri^ht.  Not  in  the  pleasant  n^ 
mer-dme,  which  she  enioyed  so  much,  bflt 
in  the  depth  of  the  wild  winter,  when  te 
wailing  wmd  came  moaning,  like  a  hamhwy 
througn  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
around  her  home,  and  the  great  rough  se^ 
leaped  roaring  over  the  high  cliff,  wetting 
the  cottage-wmdows  with  its  spraylike  tears 
— then  she  died ;  and  they  laid  her  to  retc, 
with  some  children  she  had  lost  early,  ba> 
side  the  father  and  the  husband  whom  m. 
life  she  had  loved  so  well. 

The  following  year,  when  we  came  to  oc- 
cupy our  favorite  summer-habitation,  her 
place  upon  the  green  bench  was  vacant. 
Mary  Byrne  was  gone  to  her  longed-lbr 
restmg-place.    The  M  woman  was  no  i 


The  Moving  Glacibrs.— In  1827  Hngi  ran 
np  a  little  cabin  at  the  base  of  n  rock  which 
divides  the  Finster  Aar  from  the  Lauter  Aar 
tributaries.  Rctoming  in  1830,  he  found  that  it 
had  sailed  down  the  frozen  stream  to  a  distance 
of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Six 
years  afterwards  this  nomadic  mansion  had  ad- 
vanced upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
feet;  and  when  Anrassiz  fell  in  with  it  in  1841, 
greatly  to  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  it  had 
performed  a  journey  of  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred feet  since  its  erection.  There  it  was,  as 
sound  and  well  preserved  after  its  lonely  travels, 
as  if  it  had  l)een  kept  under  a  glass  case  all  the 
while.  In  1787  De  Saussure  left  a  ladder  on 
the  Glacier  dn  Gcant.  In  1830  it  was  found 
embedded  in  the  Mcrde  Glace,  havinp^  travelled 
the  intervening  distance  nt  the  rate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-live  feet  per  annum. — British 
Quarterly  Review. 


Spiritual  Sonos. — How  many  sweet  and 
joyous,  or  deep  and  toucliinjj  hymns  are  there  in 
our  days,  ns  doubtless  there  have  been  in  all 
times,  which  never  reach  bevond  tno  family  or 
social  circle  which  they  gladden  1  IIow  many 
have  been  written  to  comfort  one  sorrowful 
heart,  and  having  accomplished  that,  are  heard 
no  mora.  Uow  many  gush  out  on  occasions  of 
some  iipecial  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  deliverance,  and 
are  for^tten  like  the  song  of  the  birds  who 
poured  out  their  happy  music  yestei*day  mom- 
inff. 

Xet  none  of  these  are  lost ;  they  reach  God, 


to  whom  they  are  sun^,  and  they  speak  of  bi« 
to  man— 4ind  more  neither  song  nor  singer  caa 
seek  to  be  or  do.  And  not  only  this,  TbcfS 
are  tens  of  tliousands  w1m>  never  wrote  a  byma, 
who  may  yet  have  made  better  spiritual  mask 
with  many  hymns  than  those  who  wrote  them. 
The  hymn  writer  only  speaks  the  thought  or 
feeling  of  all  Christians,  and  the  echo  may  oAm 
bo  sweeter  and  purer  than  the  ori|[;inal  notes,  ba- 
cause  less  mixed  up  with  self.  The  faith  which 
sees  the  invisible,  and  is  loftier  than  all  flights  of 
imagination,  is  not  the  dower  of  a  few,  bot  the 
heritage  of  alL 

The  whole  church  is  a  choir,  as  well  as  a 
priesthood.  The  harps  of  God,  with  the  priestly 
robes  of  festival,  and  the  victors'  crowns,  are 
the  purchased  possession  of  all  who  stand  by 
that  sea  of  gUss  mingled  with  fire.  But  what 
those  images  mean,  and  what  that  son^  and  that 
joy  will  bo,  we  know  not  yet;  wo  only  know 
that  it  shall  be,  and  that  its  first  notes  are  only 
to  be  learned  on  earth. — 7^  Voice  of  Cirutkn 
Life  in  Songt, 


Thb  London  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  are  swallowing  up  all  the  ikerviy 
talent  of  England.    Tennyson  writes  for  l' 


so  do  Thackeray,  Dickens,  TroUope,  Sarm 
Landor,  Raskin,  the  Brownings,  Lord  Job 
Russell,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  many  others. 
Books  seem  to  be  at  a  discount,  but  all  the  world 
finds  time  to  read  themagasioesaad  nsiwspapf 
Consequently,  the  novelists,  the  poets,  the  art 
critics,  the  scientific  men,  the  phllosopb^  sob- 
mil  to  the  law  they  cannot  repeal. 
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From  Tl^fi  Snturdny  Beview,  18  Oct 
THE  PAPAL  ALLOCUTION. 
Thb  poor  old  popo's  last  allocution  differs 
from  his  previous  jeremiads  only  in  the  more 
intense  transport  of  rage  and  fear  excited  by 
the  doser  approach  of  sacriligious  hands  to 
the  divine  strong-box.  The  supreme  mo- 
ment of  impious  aggression,  such  as  the  most 
durinff  wicKcdness  could  hardly  have  con- 
eeiyed,  has  actually  arrived.  The  property 
bestowed  on  the  successors  of  St  Peter  by 
the  forged  donation  of  Constantino  and  other 
•*  special  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  "  is 
Tanishing  with  fearful  rapidity  into  the  pock- 
ets of  wretches  who  all  the  while  call  them- 
selves Catholics  and  profess  the  most  sincere 
devotion  to  the  holy  see.  "Their  perver- 
sity has  reached  to  such  a  point  that  the 
bostile  troops  of  the  Sub-Alpine  army,  hav- 
ing been  sent  almost  to  the  root  of  the  walls 
of  our  well-beloved  capital,  all  communica- 
tion is  stopped ;  public  and  private  affairs 
are  in  suspense ;  the  roads  are  intercepted, 
and,  what  is  more  serious,  the  sovereign 
pontiff  is  reduced  to  the  most  painful  embar- 
rassment for  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
cannot  provide  for  it,  since  the  principal  road 
the  world  is  closed.*'  The  ill-looking  man, 
of  communication  with  the  different  parts  of 
with  his  hand  suspiciously  held  behind  his 
back,  draws  nearer  and  nearer  along  the 
ionelT  lane,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  elderly 
female,  and  her  screams  for  help  to  the 
**  Catholic  **  neighborhood,  grow  louder  and 
more  agonized.  "  Incredible  pain  and  pro- 
found sorrow" — **  attacks  unheard  of  till  tnese 
days" — "defiance  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine  "— "  monstrous  injustice  "— "  iniqui- 
tous and  truly  sacrilegious  act" — '*  impious 
usurpation  '*— "  bands  of  worthless  men  ** — 
"  false  accusations,  calumnies,  and  outrages" 
— ^  impious  and  hostile  aggression  " — **  un- 
just and  impious  aggression  "—"  indigna- 
tion and  grief  seizing  the  whole  Catholic 
world  " — "  singular  malignity  " — "  perfidious 
manceuvres  " — "  atrocious  proclamations  " — 
" glaring  impudence  and  hypocrisy" — "in- 
famous aggressions" — "puolic  schools  of 
every  false  doctrine,  and  houses  of  perdi- 
tion " — "  abominable  writings  and  infamous 
spectadea"— "  destruction  of  modesty,  hon- 
esty, and  virtue  " — "  annihilation  of  justice, 
and  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  sodety  " — "  horrible  invasion  " — "  crim- 
inal and  sacrile^ous  excesses  " — "  livdy  bit- 
terness"—  "wicked  and  execrable  spolia- 
tion " — "  frightful  usurpation  " — "  auoadty 
and  insolence" — "detestable  designs" — 
"odious  aggression" — "contempt  of  all 
laws  " — "  lamentable  times  "— "  detestable 
events  " — "  barbarous  violation  " — "  violent 
spoliation  " — "  parriddal  armies  of  a  degen- 
erate son  " — this  is  pretty  well  for  a  meek 
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and  patient  martyr.  Of  course  the  whole 
condudcs,  in  the  fashion  of  enraged  ecclesi- 
astics, with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  bitter- 
ness for  the  "desired  conversion"  of  the  of- 
fenders' hearts. 

The  situation  is  undoubtedly  critical,  end 
the  prospect  of  help  is  decidedly  remote. 
The  "  faithful  and  noble  hearts,"  calumni- 
ously  called  mercenaries,  who  were  lately  ar- 
rayed in  defence  of  the  holy  see  against  the 
unbelievers,  are  gone,  as  the  pope  piously 
trusts,  to  the  arms  of  the  Houns.  As  to  the 
Catholic  princes  and  nations,  who  are  they  ? 
Those  old  supports  upon  which  the  Catholic 
theocracy  rested  have  one  by  one  given  way, 
Naples  is  defunct.  Austria  is  in  a  fair  way 
soon  to  require  the  last  offices  of  the  Church. 
The  worldly  ministers  of  Spain  have  just 
sent  the  queen's  confessor  and  her  favorite 
nun  to  the  right-about  Sardinia  has  turned 
"  parridde."  The  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
indeed,  still  remains,  but  he  stands  smok- 
ing his  cigar  with  the  unimpulsive  Thouvc- 
nels  andMomys  at  his  side,  and  considering 
how  the  greatest  "  loot "  may  be  made  out 
of  his  holy  mother's  peculiar  situation.  As 
the  king  of  Naples  says,  all  the  world  looks 
on  at  this  impiety  "  in  stupefaction,  but  im- 
passively ! "  To  make  it  more  heartrending, 
it  was  this  very  pope  himself  that  commenced 
the  movement  by  which  the  great  confeder- 
ation of  Cathohc  monarchies  has  been  laid 
in  the  dust.  He  it  was  that,  by  his  "  alarm- 
ing attempt  to  govern  by  the  rule  of  verac- 
ity in  the  chhir  of  St  Peter,"  loosened  from 
the  mountain  side  the  first  handful  of  snow 
which  soon  gathered  the  velocity  and  vol- 
ume of  the  now  resistless  avalanche.  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  figure  of  "the  benevolent 
Pope  Pius  IX."  is  not  yet  entirely  effaced 
from  our  minds.  This  abject  attitude  of  de- 
spair was  not  the  one  in  which  the  pontiff 
was  always  seen.  These  miserable  screams 
for  help,  to  a  world  in  which  no  help  is  to 
be  found,  were  not  the  accents  always  heard 
from  that  voice.  A  well-meant  attempt  to 
reconcile  antiquated  falsehood  with  modem 
truth,  and  deeply  seated  corruption  with 
just  government,  has  brought  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter,  and  much  besides,  to  these 
"  bitter  agonies  "  and  "  incredible  pains." 

If  the  pope  could  muster  spirit  enough  to 
show  one  particle  of  silent  dignity  under 
his  misfortunes,  he  might  command  a  good 
deal  of  pity.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  he  may 
naturally  consider  himself  betrayed.^  It  is 
not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  him  this 
wrong.  The  cannon  which  are  wellnigh 
heard  in  the  Vatican  are  not  those  of  a  Prot^ 
estant  Cromwell.  It  is  a  Catholic  power 
that  is  robbing  the  pope  of  his  dominions, 
and  robbing  him  under  pretexts  and  with 
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professions  of  reverence  and  obedience  which 
add  the  bitterness  of  mockery  to  that  of  spoli- 
ation. Pius  IX.,  like  Charles  I.,  sees  war 
levied  ac^ainst  him  in  his  own  name,  by 
his  most  loyal  and  humble  servants,  and  finds 
himself  stripped  of  every  thing  in  order  the 
better  to  secure  his  dignity  and  power.  He 
well  knows  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  is  the  unscrupulous  French  ad- 
venturer to  win  whose  favor  he  prostituted 
every  religious  principle  and  every  sacred 
name,  and  who,  while  it  suited  his  purpose, 
devoutly  promised  support  and  protection 
in  return.  The  pope  declined,  it  is  true,  to 
crown  Louis  Napoleon  with  his  own  hand. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
80  outrageously  insult  the  whole  Legitimist 
party  of  France.  But  the  whole  influence  of 
the  French  Church  was  shamelessly  exerted 
to  consecrate  and  to  concDiate  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal interests  a  tyranny  which,  immoral  and 
atheistical  as  it  was,  promised  to  be  the 
fidend  of  all  who  were  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  truth.  The  whole  Catholic  world  rang, 
under  the  inspiration  of  its  chief,  with  adu- 
lation of  "  the  great  man  who  had  saved 
France,"  and,  in  the  emulous  contest  of  syc- 
ophancy, sycophant  bishops  carried  off  the 
polluted  palm.  These  intriguers  now  see 
what  it  is  to  serve  religion  by  means  which 
worldly  politicians  of  untainted  character 
would  scorn  to  employ.  They,  too,  may 
swell  the  pejiitential  cry,  "  Diacite  jtisiitiam 
mamii  €t  non  temnere  IJivos"  They  blessed 
perfidy  and  violence  when  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence seemed  to  be  on  their  side,  and  how 
shall  they  curse  them  now  ?  The  wheel  has 
come  full  circle.  Once  it  was  the  turn  of 
liberty  to  suffer,  now  it  is  theirs.  Perhaps 
Lifsdhbility  might  have  been  expected  to 
foresee  that  gross  moral  apostasy  would  lead 
to  retribution. 
Yet  if  the  pope  has  in  him  one  spark  of 
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apostolic  spirit,  the  better  course  is  still  open 
to  him.  Giving  up  to  the  spoiler  his  tem- 
poral power,  he  may  yet  remain,  and  his  suc- 
cessors may  for  a  while  remain,  spiritoally 
at  the  head  of  Southern  Europe.  Pius  IX^ 
in  the  depth  of  his  humiliation,  owns  tbs 
allegiance  of  nobler  hearts  than  his  own. 
At  tnis  moment  he  receives,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  M.  de  Montalembert's  work  on 
Western  Monachism,  an  assurance  that  his 
moral  dominion  over  religious  natures  is 
not  altogether  lost  The  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem which  he  represents  is  deeply  rooted  in 
old  associations  and  in  the  temperament  ci 
the  southern  nations.  Nothing  is  yet  ready, 
at  all  events,  to  take  its  place,  and  human 
faith  will  not  endure  a  void.  Desperate  as 
the  case  is,  it  is  not  without  precedent,  or 
**  unheard  of  till  these  davs."  A  pope  has 
before  now  beheld,  from  his  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angdo,  the  armies  of  a  '^parri* 
cidal  son  "  of  the  Church  not  only  "  under 
the  walls  of  his  beloved  capital,"  but  ranging 
with  sword  and  fire  through  the  streets  oi 
Home.  From  that  blow  the  papacy  recov- 
ered, though  with  dimmed  lustre  and  dimin- 
ished power.  If  it  is  not  planted  on  an 
eternal  rock  or  upheld  by  Bupematnral 
agency,  it  is  planted  on  and  upheld  by  deep 
moral  necessities  in  the  hearts  of  those  over 
whom  it  has  so  long  held  sway.  It  will,  in 
all  human  probability,  linger  on  in  some 
form ;  and  all  but  extreme  fanatics  must  de- 
sire that  the  form  in  which  it  lingers  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  morality 
rather  than  of  immorality  to  those  who  may 
have  no  better  guide.  The  one  hope  of  such 
a  result  is  that  the  pope  should  place  himscU 
in  the  hands  of  that  noble  party  of  Catholics 
of  which  M.  de  Montalembcrt  is  the  type  > 
but  while  Antonelli  is  at  his  master's  ear, 
this  hope  is  but  another  name  for  despair. 


Local  Superstitions  :  Cornwall.  —  A 
lady  who  was  staying  lately  near  Penzance,  nt- 
tended  a  funeral,*  and  noticed  that  whili^t  the 
clergyman  was  reading  the  burial  service,  a  wo- 
man forced  her  way  thronjrh  the  pall-bcarcrs  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave.  When  he  camo  to  the 
passage,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust,"  she  dropped  a  white  cloth  upon  the 
coffin,  closed  her  eyes,  and  apparently  guid  a 
prayer.  On  making  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  proceeding,  this  lady  found  that  a  supersti- 
tion exists  among  the  peasants  in  that  partr  that 
if  a  person  with  a  sore  be  taken  seci-etly  to  a 
corpse,  tlie  dead  hand  passed  over  the  sore  place, 
and  the  bandage  afterwards  dropped  upon  the 


coffin  daring  tlie  reading  of  the  hnrial  service,  s 
perfect  cure  will  be  the  result.  This  woman  bad 
a  child  who  had  a  bad  leg,  and  slie  had  followed 
this  superstition,  witli  a  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
The  peasants  also  to  the  present  day  wear 
charms,  believing  they  will  protect  them  from 
sickness  and  other  evils. 

,The  wife  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was 
very  charitable  in  attendiu;;  the  sick,  and  dis- 
pensing medicines,  and  one  day  a  woroaa 
brought  her  child  having  sore  eyes,  to  have 
them  charmed,  having  more  faith  in  that  rcmcdr 
than  in  medicines.  She  was  givaily  sarprisc^ 
to  find  that  medicines  only  were  given  to  her.— 
NoteB  and  Q^mcs. 
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WHITTISB. 


BT  JOHN  O. 

Fbom  gold  to  gray,  our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  summer  fades  too  soon ; 

But,  tenderly,  above  the  sea. 
Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  Haater^f  moon. 

In  its  palo  firo  the  village  Jpire 
Shows  like  the  zodiac  s  spectral  lance ; 

The  painted  walls,  whereon  it  falls 
Transfigured  stand  in  marble  trance ! 

O'er  fallen  leaves  the  west  wind  grieves, 
Tct  comes  the  seed-time  round  again ; 

And  morn  shall  see  the  State  sewn  free 
With  baleful  tares,  or  healthful  grain. 

Along  the  street  the  shadows  meet 

Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 
The  moulds  of  fate  that  shape  the  State, 

And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  see  the  powers  that  be. 

I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs ; 
And  princes  meet  in  every  street, 

And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings  I 

Hark  I  through  the  crowd  the  laugh  runs  load, 

Beneath  the  sad,  rebuking  moon ; 
God  save  the  land  a  careless  hand 

May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow's  noon  I 

No  jest  is  this  ;  one  cask  amiss 
May  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom's  year. 

Oh  I  take  me  where  are  hearts  of  prayer, 
And  foreheads  bowed  in  reverent  fear  I 

Not  lightly  fall  beyond  recall, 
The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float : 

The  crowning  fact,  the  kingliest  act 
Of  freedom,  is  the  freeman's  vote  I 

Forpearls  that  gem  a  diadem. 

The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dives ; 
The  regal  right  we  boast  to-ni^ht 

Is  ours  through  costlier  sacrifice. 

The  blood  of  Vane,  his  prison  pain. 
Who  traced  the  path  the  pilgrim  trod ; 

And  hers  whose  faith  drew  strength  from  death. 
And  prayed  her  Bussell  up  to  God  I 

Our  hearts  grow  cold  ;  we  lightly  hold 
The  right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain ; 

The  stake,  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  sword, 
Grim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

Your  shadows  rend,  and  o'er  us  bend, 
O  martyrs !  with  your  crowns  and  palms. 

Breathe  through  those  throngs  your  battle-songs, 
Your  scaffold  prayers  abd  dungeon  psalms  1 

Look  from  thy  sky,  like  God's  great  eve. 
Thou  solemn  moon,  with  searching  Deiun, 

Till  in  the  sight  of  th^  pure  light 
Oar  mean  self-seekings  meaner  seem. 


Shame  from  our  hearts  unworthy  arts. 
The  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dai^ ; 

And  smite  away  tho  hands  we  lay 
Profanely  on  the  sacred  Ark. 

To  party  claims,  and  private  alms, 
Be^eal  that  august  face  of  Truth, 

To  which  are  given  the  age  of  Heaven, 
The  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice  of  sovereign  choifAe 
Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 

And  strike  the  key  of  time  to  be. 
When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as^ ! 


SKYWARD. 

BT  8ABAH  WARSSB  BROOKS. 

**  With  his  nest  down  in  the  gorses, 
And  his  song  in  the  stor-courfies.** 

— Mr$.  Bromimg. 

Tbb  mist  on  the  meadow  lies  heavy  and  cold  > 
With  its  veil  onhis  forehead,  the  day-god  Wh 
risen — 
Fair  dawn  hath  foi^tten  her  girdle  of  gold. 
And  the  sunbeams  laugh  not  through  the  walls 
of  their  prison. 
From  his  dream  in  the  clover,  up-springech  tbe 
larkl 
He  shaketh  the  cool  tears  of  night  from  his 
wing. 
One  faint  little  chirrup  he  gives  in  the  dark. 
Then  away  to  the  welkin  he  soareth  to  singi 
Skyward— still  skywari. 

Like  an  arrow  he  shoots  throngh  tbe  shimmering 
blue, 
Skyward,  still  skyward! — his  pink>ns  are 
strong — 
And  silvery  clear  as  the  dropping  of  dew. 

On  moon-lighied  roses  down  raineth  his  song ; 
At  the  fair  "walls  of  Jasper"  he  beateCh  Us 
wings. 
Where  the  gold  harp%  are  hymning,  serenely 
and  clear — 
The  high  hallelujah  hath  swooned  on  tbeir 
strings. 
While  the  wondering  minstrels  are  bending  to 
hear  I 

Skyward— still  skyward! 

O  poet!  stay  not  in  tho  meadow  of  dreams. 

In  the  valley  below  where  the  mist  is  unfurled. 
And  the  God-light  breaks  not  with  its  soul-kin- 
dling beams  I 
Oh,  stay  not !  to  twitter  and  chirp  to  the  worM. 
Bnt  soar — like  the  lark  from  night's  chrism  of 
dew —  • 

Skyward,  still  skyward! — thy  pinions  are 
strong— 
And  sincing,  serene  in  the  summary  blue. 
Drop  Tow  in  the  valleys  the  min  of  thy  song^ 
Sky  ward— stUl  skyward ! 
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From  Fniser*s  Magazine. 
GONCERNIMO  TWO  BLISTERS  OF  HU- 
MANITY. 

BBUIQ  TB0U01IT8  Oil  TETTT  MAUGHITT  AJUD 
PBTTT  TRICKJtRY. 

It  is  highly  improhable  that  any  reader, 
of  ordinary  power  of  imagination,  would 
guess  the  particular  surface  on  which  the 
paper  is  spread  whereon  I  am  sit  the  present 
moment  .writing.  Such  is  the  reflection 
which  fl<:^s  naturally  from  my  pencil's  point 
as  it  begins  to  darken  this  page.  I  am 
seated  on  a  manger,  in  a  Tery  light  ai\d 
snug  stable,  and  my  paper  is  spread  upon  a 
horse's  face,  occupying  the  flat  part  between 
the  eyes.  You  would  not  think,  unless  you 
tried,  what  an  extensive  superficies  may 
t&efo  be  found*  If  you  put  a  thin  book  next 
the  horse's  skin,  you  will  write  with  the 
greater  facility:  and  you  will  find,  as  you 
sit  upon  the  edge  of  the  manger,  that  the 
animal's  head  occupies  a  position  wliich,  as 
regards  height  and  slope,  is  sufficiently  con- 
yenient.  His  mouth,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  not  far  from  your  knees,  so  that  it  would 
bo  highly  inexpedient  to  attempt  the  opera- 
tion with  a  vicious,  biting  brute,  or  indeed 
with  any  horse  of  whose  temper  you  are  not 
well  assured.  But  you,  my  good  Old  Boy 
(for  such  is  the  quadruped's  nam^),  yoti 
would  not  bite  your  master.  Too  many 
carrots  have  you  received  firom  fiis  hand: 
too  many  pieces  of  bread  hale  you  licked 
up  from  his  extended  palm.  A  thought  has 
struck  me  which  I  wMi  to  preserve  in  writ- 
ing, though  indeed  at  this  rate  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  I  work  my  way  to  it.  I 
am  waiting  here  for  five  minutes  till  my 
man-servant  shall  return  with  something  for 
which  he  has  been  sent,  and  wherefore  should 
even  five  minutes  be  wasted  F  Life  is  not 
very  long,  and  the  minutes  in  which  one  can 
write  with  ease  are  not  very  many.  And 
perhaps  the  newness  of  such  a  place  of  writ- 
ing may  communicate  something  of  fresh- 
ness to  what  is  traced  by  a  somewhat  jaded 
hand.  .  You  winced  a  little.  Old  Boy,  as  I 
disposed  my  book  and  this  scrap  of  an  old 
letter  on  your  face,  but  now  you  stand  per- 
fectly stilL  On  cither,  side  of  this  page  I 
see  a  large  eye  looking  down  wistfully; 
above  the  page  a^  pair  of  ears  are  cocked  in 
quiet  curiosity,  but  with  no  indication  of 
fear.  Not  that  you  are  deficient  in  spirit, 
my  dumb  firiend;  yon  will  do  your  twelve 


miles  an  hour  with  any  steed  within  some 
miles  of  you ;  but  a  long  course  of  kindness 
has  gentled  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Rarey  could 
have  done,  though  no  more  than  seven  sum- 
mers have  passed  over  your  head.  Let  us 
ever,  kindly  reader,  look  with  especial  sym- 
pathy and  regard  at  any  inferior  animal  on 
which  the  doom  of  man  has  fallen,  and  which 
must  eat  its  food,  if  not  in  the  sweat  of  its 
brow,  then  in  that  of  its  sides.  Curious, 
that  a  creature  should  be  called  all  through 
life  to  labor,  for  which  yet  there  remains  no 
rest !  As  for  us  human  beings,  we  can  un- 
derstand and  we  can  bear  with  much  evil, 
and  many  trials  and  sorrows  here,  because 
we  are  taught  that  all  these  form  the  disci- 
pline which  shall  prepare  us  for  another 
world,  a  world  that  shall  set  this  right.  But 
for  you,  my  poor  fellow-creature,  I  think 
with  sorrow  as  I  write  here  upon  your  head, 
there  remains  no  such  immortality  as  remains 
for  me.  What  a  difference  between  us! 
You  to  your  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  here, 
and  then  oblivion.  I  to  my  threescore  and 
ten,  and  then  eternity.  Yes,  the  difierence 
is  immense ;  and  it  touches  me  to  think  of 
your  life  and  mine,  of  your  doom  and  mine. 
I  know  a  house  where,  at  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  when  the  household  assembles, 
among  the  servants  there  always  walks  in  a 
certain  shaggy  little  dog,  who  listens  with 
the  deepest  attention  and  the  most  solemn 
gravity  to  all  that  is  said,  and  then,  when 
prayers  are  over,  goes  out  again  with  his 
friends.  I  cannot  witness  that  silent  pro- 
cedure without  being  much  moved  by  the 
sight  Ah,  my  fellow-creature,  this  is  some- 
thing in  which  you  have  no  part!  Made 
by  the  same  Hand,  breathing  the  same  air, 
sustained  like  us  by  food  and  drink,  you  are 
witnessing  an  act  of  ours  which  relates  to 
interests  that  do  not  concern  you,  and  of 
which  you  have  no  idea.  And  so,  here  we 
are,  you  standing  at  the  manger.  Old  Boy, 
and  I  sitting  upon  it ;  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal ;  close  together ;  your  nose  on  my 
knee,  my  paper  on  your  head;  yet  with 
something  between  us  broader  than  the 
broad  Atlantic.  As  for  you,  if  you  sufier 
here,  there  is  no  other  life  to  make  up  for 
it.  Yet  it  would  be  well  if  many  of  those 
who  are  your  betters  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
fulfilled  their  Creator's  purposes  as  well  as 
you.  He  gave  you  strength  and  swiftness, 
and  you  use  these  to  many  a  valuable  end : 
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not  many  of  the  superior  race  will  yenture 
to  say  that  they  turn  the  powers  God  gaTO 
them  to  account  as  worthy  of  their  nature. 
If  it  come  to  the  question  of  deserving,  you 
deserve  better  than  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
fellow-creature,  if  I  have  sometimes  given 
you  an  angry  flick,  when  you  shied  a  little 
at  a  pig  or  a  donkey.  But  I  know  you  bear 
me  no  malice;  you  forget  the  flicks  (they 
are  not  many),  and  you  think#a1iier  of  the 
bread  and  the  carrots,  of  the  times  I  have 
pulled  your  ears,  and  smoothed  ymur  neck, 
and  patted  your  nose.  And  forasmuch  as 
this  is  all  your  life,  I  shall  do  my  very  best 
to  make  it  a  comfortable  one.  Happiness, 
of  course,  is  something  which  you  can  nev^r 
know.  Yet,  my  friend  and  companion  through 
many  weary  miles,  you  shaU  have  a  deep- 
littered  stall,  and  store  of  com  and  hay  so 
long  as  I  can  give  them ;  and  may  this  hand 
never  write  another  line  if  it  ever  does  you 
wilful  injury. 

Into  Uiis  parag^ph  has  my  pencil  of  its 
own  accord  rambled,  though  it  was  taken 
up  to  write  about  something  else.  And  such 
is  the  happiness  of  the  writer  of  essays :  he 
may  wander  about  the  world  of  thought  at 
his  will.  The  style  of  the  essayist  has  at- 
tained what  may  be  esteemed  the  peiibction 
of  freedom,  when  it  permits  him,  in  writing 
upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  to  say  what- 
ever may  occur  to  him  upon  any  other  sul^ 
ject.  And  truly  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  for 
one  long  trammelled  by  the  requirements  of 
a  rigorous  logic,  and  fettered  by  thoughts 
of  symmetry,  connection,  and  neatness  in  the 
discussion  of  his  topic,  to  enter  upon  a  firesh 
field  where  all  these  Uiings  go  for  nothing, 
and  to  write  for  readers  many  of  whom 
would  never  notice  such  characteristics  if 
they  were  present,  nor  ever  miss  them  if 
they  were  absent.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  plodding  wearily  along  the 
dusty  highway,  and  rambling  through  green 
fields,  and  over  country  stiles,  leisurely, 
saunteringly,  going  nowhere  in  particular. 
You  would  not  wish  to  be  always  desultory 
and  rambling,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  so 
now  and  then.  And  there  is  a  delightful 
freedom  about  the  feeling  that  you  are  pro- 
ducing an  entirely  unsymmetrical  composi- 
tion. It  is  fearfbl  work,  if  you  have  a 
thousand  thoughts  and  shades  of  thought 
about  any  subject,  to  get  them  all  arranged 
in  what  a  logician  would  call  their  proper 


places.  It  is  like  having  a  dissected  puszle 
of  a  thousand  pieces  given  you  in  coniurion, 
and  being  required  to  fit  all  the  little  pieeet 
of  ivory  into  their  box  again.  By  most 
men  this  work  of  orderly  and  symmetricd 
composition  can  be  done  well  only  by  its 
being  done  comparatively  slowly.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  folk  the  mind  is  a  madnaet 
which  may  indeed,  by  putting  on  extra  pres- 
sure, be  worked  faster  \  but  the  result  is  the 
deterioration  of  the  material  whiA  it  turns 
o£  It  is  an  extraordinary  gift  of  nature 
and  training,  when  a  man  is  like  FoUett, 
who,  after  getting  ike  facts  of  an  involved 
and  intricate  case  into  his  mind  only  at  one 
or  two  o'clodL  in  the  morning,  could  appear 
in  court  at  nine  a.m.,  and  there  proceeiL  to 
state  the  case  and  all  his  reasonings  npon^ 
with  the  very  perfection  of  logical  method, 
every  thought  in  its  proper  place,  and  all 
this  at  the  rate  of  rapid  extempore  speaking. 
The  difference  between  the  rate  of  writing 
and  that  of  speaking,  with  most  men,  makes 
the  diffierence  between  producing  good  ma> 
terial  and  bad.  A  great  many  minds  can 
turn  off  a  fair  manufocture  at  the  rate  of 
writing,  whidi,  when  overdriven  to  keep 
pace  with  speaking,  will  bring  forth  very 
poor  stuff  indeed.  And  besides  this,  most 
people  cannot  grasp  a  large  subject  in  all  its 
ettent  and  its  bearings,  and  get  their 
thoughts  upon  it  marshalled  and  sorted, 
unless  they  have  at  least  two  or  three  days 
to  do  so.  At  first  all  is  conf^ision  and  in- 
de&iiteness,  but  gradually  things  settle  into 
order.  Hardly  any  mind,  by  any  effort,  can 
get  them  into  order  quickly.  If  at  all,  it  is 
by  a  tremendous  exertion  ;  whereas  the 
mind  has  a  curious  power,  without  any  per- 
ceptible effort,  of  arranging  in  order  thoughta 
upon  any  subject,  if  you  give  it  time.  Who 
that  has  ever  written  his  ideas  on  some  in- 
volved point  but  knows  this?  You  begin 
by  getting  up  information  on  the  subject 
about  which  you  are  to  write.  You  throw 
into  the  mind,  as  it  were,  a  great  heap  of 
crude,  unordered  material.  From  this  book 
and  that  book,  from  this  review  and  that 
newspaper,  you  collect  the  observations  of 
men  who  have  regarded  your  subject  from 
quite  different  points  of  view,  and  for  quite 
diffinrent  purposes ;  you  throw  into  the 
mind  cartload  after  ^irtload  of  fsicts  and 
opinions,  with  a  despairing  wonder  how  yon 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  that  huge,  eontx*- 
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dictory,  vague  mass  into  any  thing  like 
sbape  and  order.  And  if,  the  minute  you 
bad  all  your  matter  accumulated,  you  were 
called  on  to  state  what  you  knew  or  thought 
upon  the  subject,  you  could  not  do  so  for 
your  life  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  You 
TTould  not  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to 
go  on ;  it  would  be  all  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment. Well,  do  not  make  the  slight- 
est efibrL  What  is,  impossible  now  will  be 
quite  -easy  by  and  by.  The  peas,  which 
cost  a  sovereign  a  pint  at  Christmas,  are 
quite  cheap  in  their  proper  season.  Go 
about  other  things  for  three  or  four  days : 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  be 
aware  that  the  machinery  of  your  mind,  toU 
ii^tarily  and  almost  unconscio^ly  playing, 
has  Ported  and  arranged  that  mass  of  matter 
which  you  threw  into  it.  Where  all  was 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  all  is  now  order 
and  clearness ;  and  you  see  exactly  where 
to  begin,  and  what  to  say  next,  and  where 
and  how  to  leave  ofL 

The  probability  is,  that  all  this  has  not 
been  done  without  an  effort  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labor.  But  then,  instead  of 
the  labor  having  been  all  at  once,  it  has 
been  very  much  subdivided.  The  subject 
was  simmering  in  your  mind  all  the  while, 
though  you  were  luurdly  aware  of  it.  Time 
after  time,  you  took  a  little  run  at  it,  and 
saw  your  way  a  little  further  through  it 
But  this  multitude  of  little  separate  and 
momentary  efforts  does  not  count  for  much ; 
though  in  reality,  if  they  were  all  put  to- 
gether, they  would  probably  be  found  to 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  prolonged 
exertion  which  would  at  a  single  heat  have 
attained  the  end.  A  large  result,  attained 
by  innumerable  little,  detached  efforts,  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  attained  without  any  effort 
at  alL 

I  love  a  parallel  case ;  and  I  must  take 
such  cases  from  my  ordinary  experience. 
Yesterday,  passing  a  little  cottage  by  the 
wayside  (hundreds  of  miles  from  London, 
my  inquiring  friend),  I  perceived  at  the  door 
the  carcase  of  a  very  luge  pig  extended  on 
a  table.  Approaching,  as  is  my  wont,  the 
tenant  of  the  cottage  and  owner  of  the  pig, 
I  began  to  converse  with  him  on  the  size 
and  fatness  of  the  poor  creature  which  had 
that  morning  quitted  its  sty  forever.  It 
had  been  $hoit  he  told  me  i  for  such,  in 
these  parts,  is  at  present  the  most  approved 
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way  of  securing  for  swine  an  end  as  little 
painful  as  may  be.  I  admired  the  humanity 
of  the  intention,  and  hoped  that  it  might  be 
crowned  with  success.  Then  my  friend,  the 
proprietor  of  the  bacon,  began  to  discourse 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  rearing  of  pigs  by 
laboring  men.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the  four 
pounds,  or  thereabout,  which  he  would  get 
for  his  pig,  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  hard- 
working n^  with  five  or  six  little  children. 
But  after  all,  he  remarked,  it  was  likely 
enough  that  during  the  months  of  the  pig's 
life,  it  had  bit  by  bit  consumed  and  cost 
him  as  much  as  he  would  get  for  it  now. 
But  then,  he  went  on,  it  cost  us  ihat  in  little 
sums  we  hardly  felt ;  while  the  four  pounds 
it  will  sell  for  come  all  in  a  lump,  and  seem 
to  give  a  very  perceptible  profit  Succes- 
sive unfSslt  sixpences  had  mounted  up  to  that 
considerable  sum  ;  even  as  five  hundred 
little  unfelt  mental  efforts  had  mounted  up 
to  the  la^  result  of  sorting  and  methodiz- 
ing the  mass  of  crude  fact  and  opinion  of 
which  we  were  tlnnking  a  little  while  ago. 

Having  worked  through  this  preliminary 
matter  (which  will  probably  be  quite  enough 
for  some  readers,  even  as  the  Solan  goose 
which  does  but  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
Highlander,  annihilates  that  of  the  Sasse- 
nach), I  now  come  to  the  subject  which  was 
in  my  mind  when  I  began  to  write  on  the 
horse's  head.  I  am  not  in  the  stable  now  i 
for  the  business  which  detained  me  there  is 
long  since  despatched ;  and  after  all,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  write  at  one's  study- 
table.  I  wish  to  say  something  coi^eming 
certain  evils  which  press  upon  humanity; 
and  which  are  to  the  mind  very  much  wbst 
a  mustard-blister  is  to  the  body.  To  the 
healthy  man  or  woman  they  probably  do  not 
do  much  serious  harm ;  but  they  maintain  a 
very  constant  irritation.  They  worry  and 
annoy.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  in 
reading  the  published  diaries  of  several 
great  and  good  men,  to  find  them  recording 
on  how  many  days  they  were  put  out  of 
sorts,  vexed  and  irritated,  and  rendered  un- 
fit for  their  work  of  writing,  by  some  piece 
of  petty  malignity  or  petty  trickery.  How 
well  one  can  sympathize  with  that  good  and 
great  and  honest  and  amiable  and  sterling 
man.  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  we  find  him  re- 
cording in  his  diary,  when  he  was  a  country 
parish  minister,  how  he  was  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  with  his  sermon  one 
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whole  forenoon,  because  some  tricky  and 
overreaching  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
drove  two  calves  into  a  field  of  his  glebe, 
where  the  great  man  found  them  in  the  morn- 
ing devouring  his  fine  young  clover !  There 
was  something  very  irritating  and  annoying 
in  the  paltry  dishonesty.  And  the  sensitive 
machinery  of  the  good  man's  mind  could  not 
work  sweetly  when  the  gritty  grains  of  the 
small  vexation  were  fretting  its  pplished  sur- 
face. Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
the  peculiar  petty  dishonesty  of  driving  cat- 
tle into  a  neighboring  proprietor's  field,  is 
far  from  being  an  uncommon  one.  And  let 
me  inform  such  as  have  suffered  from  it  of  a 
remedy  against  it  which  has  never  beei\ 
known  to  fail.  If  the  trespassing  animals 
be  cows,  wait  till  the  afternoon  :  then  have 
them  well  milked,  and  send  them  home.  If 
horses,  let  them  instantly  be  put  in  carts, 
and  sent  off  ten  miles  to  fetch  lime.  A  sud- 
den strength  will  thenceforward  invest  your 
fences :  and  from  having  been  so  open  that 
no  efforts  on  the  part  of  your  neighbors  could 
keep  their  cattle  from  straying  into  your 
fields,  you  will  find  them  all  at  once  become 
wholly  impervious. 

But,  to  return,  I  maintain  that  these  con- 
tinual blisters,  of  petty  trickery  and  petty 
malignity,  produce  a  very  vexatious  effect. 
Tou  are  quite  put  about  at  finding  out  one 
of  your  servants  in  some  petty  piece  of 
dishonesty  or  deception.  You  are  decidedly 
worried  if  you  happen  to  be  sitting  in  a  cot- 
tage where  your  coachman  does  not  know 
that  you  are ;  and  if  you  diseem  from  the 
window  that  functionary,  who  never  exer- 
cises your  horses  in  your  presence  save  at  a 
walk,  galloping  them  furiously  over  the  hard 
stones ;  shaking  their  legs  and  endangering 
their  wind.  It  is  annoying  to  find  your  hay- 
makers working  desperately  hard  and  fast 
when  you  appear  in  the  field,  not  aware  that 
from  amid  a  little  clump  of  wood  you  had 
discerned  them  a  minute  before  reposing 
quietly  upon  the  fragrant  heaps,  and  possibly 
that  you  had  overheard  them  saying  that ! 
they  need  not  work  very  hard,  as  they  were 
working  for  a  gentleman.  You  would  not ! 
have  been  displeased  had  you  found  them  | 
honestly  resting  on  the  sultry  day ;  but  you 
arc  annoyed  by  the  small  attempt  to  deceive  j 
you.  Such  pieces  of  petty  trickery  put  you  , 
more  out  of  sorts  than  you  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge :  and  you  are  likewise  ashamed ' 


to  discover  that  you  mind  so  much  as  you 
do,  when  some  good-natured  friend  comet 
and  informs  you  how  Mr.  Snarling  has 
been  misrepresenting  something  you  have 
said  or  done ;  and  Miss  Limejuice  has  been 
telling  lies  to  your  prejudice.  You  are  a  cler- 
gyman, perhaps ;  and  you  said  in  your  ser- 
mon last  Sunday  that,  strong  Protestant  at 
you  are,  you  believed  that  many  good  people 
may  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Well, 
ever  since  then.  Miss  Limejuice  his  not 
ceased  to  rush  about  the  parish,  exclaiming 
in  every  house  she  entered,  "  Is  not  this 
awful  P  Here  on  Sunday  morning,  the  rec- 
tor said  that  we  ought  aU  to  become  Roman 
Catholics !  One  comfort  is,  the  bishop  is  to 
have  him  up  directly.  I  was  always  sure 
that  he  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise."  Or  you 
are  a  country  gentleman :  and  at  an  election 
time  you  told  one  of  your  tenants  that  such 
a  candidate  was  your  friend,  and  that  you 
would  be  happy  if  he  could  conscientiously 
vote  for  him,  but  that  he  was  to  do  just  what  he 
thought  right.  Ever  since,  Mr.  Snarling  has 
been  spreading  a  report  that  you  went,  drunk, 
into  your  tenant's  house,  that  you  thrust 
your  fist  in  his  face,  that  you  took  him  by 
the  collar  and  shook  him,  that  you  told  him 
that,  if  he  did  not  vote  for  your  friend,  you 
would  turn  him  out  of  your  farm,  and  send 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  workhouse.  For 
in  such  playful  exaggerations  do  people  in 
small  communities  not  unfrequently  indulge. 
Now  you  are  vexed  when  you  hear  of  such 
pieces  of  petty  malignity.  They  don't  do 
you  much  harm ;  for  most  people  whose 
opinion  you  value,  know  how  much  weight 
to  attach  to  any  statement  of  Miss  Lime- 
juice  and  Mr.  Snarling ;  and  if  you  try  to 
do  your  duty  day  by  day  where  Qod  has  put 
you,  and  to  live  an  honest.  Christian  life,  it 
will  go  hard  but  you  will  live  down  suoh  ma- 
licious vilification.  But  these  things  worry. 
They  act  as  blisters,  in  short,  wi^out  the 
medicinal  value  of  blisters.  And  little  con- 
temptible worries  do  a  great  deal  to  detract 
from  the  enjoyment  of  life.  To  meet  great 
misfortunes  we  gather  up  our  endurance, 
and  pray  for  Divine  support  and  guidance ; 
but  as  for  sm&U  blisters,  the  insect  cares  (as 
James  Montgomery  called  them)  of  daily 
life,  we  are  very  ready  to  think  that  they  are 
too  little  to  trouble  the  Almighty  with  them, 
or  even  to  call  up  our  fortitudie  to  face  them. 
This  is  not  a  sermon ;  but  let  it  be  said  that 
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the  potatoes  he  rears  are  abominably  bad, 
that  he  is  getting  unwieldily  stout,  that  his 
riding-horse  has  no  hair  on  his  taiL  All 
these  things,  and  a  hundred  more,  such 
people  say  with  that  mixture  of  dulness  of 
perception  and  small  malignity  of  nature 
which  go  to  make  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
person  who  *<  speaks  his  mind.'.'  The  right 
way  to  meet  such  folk  is  by  an  instant  re- 
ciprocal action.  Just  begin  to  speak  your 
mind  to  them,  and  see  how  they  look.  Tell 
them,  with  calm  politeness,  that  before  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  so  confidently,  they 
should  have  considered  what  their  opinion 
was  worth.  Tell  them  that  civility  requires 
Ij^iat  you  should  listen  to  their  opinion,  but 
that  they  may  be  assured  that  you  will  act 
i^n  your  own.  Tell  them  what  you  think 
of  their  spelling,  their  punctuation,  their 
features,  their  house,  their  carpets,  their 
window-curtains,  their  general  standing  as 
members  of  the  human  race.  How  blue  they 
will  look !  They  are  quite  taken  aback  when 
the  same  petty  malignity  and  insolence  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  carry 
into  their  neighbors'  territory  is  suddenly 
directed  against  their  own.  And  you  will 
find  that  not  only  are  they  themselves  skin- 
.essly  sensitive,  but  that  their  sensitiveness 
is  not  bounded  by  their  own  mental  and  cor- 
poreal being ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  their  horse's  legs,  to  the  very 
top  of  their  chimney-pots,  to  every  member 
of  ihe  profession  which  was  honored  by  the 
choice  of  their  great-grandfather. 

You  have  observed,  no  doubt,  that  the 
mention  of  over-sensitive  people  acted  upon 
the  writer's  train  of  thought  as  a  pair  of 
^  ^  points  in  the  rails  act  upon  a  railway  train, 
thf  ^ai«se'»^H$r.^^itivS4MpI6'lifi<^e^f(br^  It  shunted  me  off  the  main  line ;  and  in 
s^ni^fifftgne^^'^  (m»  j^^W^iYbiP^^mMl^  these  remarks  on  people  who  talk  their 
BSj^&^ft&ici^Hkdt'^e'mkW'^  Und,  I  have  been,  so  to  speak,  running 

nM^mk  '^'Mm^<1ak^^hm^'W^^^'^^^  ^ng  a  siding.  To  go  back  to  the  point 
me^^  tip  Am^^eiHiiPi^sSSbmifeii  m%i)M!'  \ifik»4 1  left  the  Hue,  I  observe,  that  although 
mti  l6t^itS^ikmy^WHef  ipd&t<kim  mshtf  iio^^  t^  fooUsh  to  mind  much  about  such 
fi^iy<'i^qtfi^''^^^fiM%ttk«R^  of^kl^-'WSi  iB^SalPMSIters  as  being  a  Uttle  cheated  day 
qtfAitettittfce%^'^Ai^&^.  ^^itff^^m  t^^afi'  )byM[^,^^«ia  a  good  deal  misrepresented  now 
a^ii^t&n{^^MfftlM^ft(^M19hit^W¥in«iiiI  Btta'%l^lfy''amiable  acquaintances,  still  it 
Ti^ikh^'iioTif'mStl  ^  Aiid§a<^4*ya^^****  f*  ®*  ftWtlur#even  upon  people  of  a  health- 
sJi^h,-«K^«fi  %«W^V^jp^fci«IJJ,  mi  fm^  jftft^teWfiMteeftt^such  things  act  as  moral 
smltltfH'oKhr«4)6i)£i%4iftill«§&nndVM^b)fet^/W  fi^i^d;.  pebbles  in  one's  boots. 
itf^ifb^i»!fffil{iy  ^iF/'tfiaA  hiit^^iftxfi  lBoBMP,i  \lHe^fi^f^bsiX^^^yrhich  occasionally  an- 
aka"d2^W>i<^i^itfia»lAA^^oflili^il8«»ii^J&^^  be  found  among 

hdii«^d4»^^A^^fii«ykffei^'iAffifi^,XtiiiVl  yiiik^ %^tt^iit&'i(ceW  fiitttt  people  of  the  same 
hf^Mtkt^  iia^tM  iSmkS^  a^bi^tefl^  8ltt!^nt%)0ii)^MiiMf />iHiile  the  petty  trick- 


whosoever  would  learn  how  rightly  to  meet 
the  perpetually  recurring  worries  of  work- 
day existence,  should  read  an  admirable  little 
treatise  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  authoress  of 
Unde  Tom^s  Cabirit  entitled  Earddy  Care  a 
Heavenly  Discipline,  The  price  of  the  work 
is  one  penny,  but  it  contains  advice  which 
is  worth  an  unaccounted  number  of  pence. 
Nor,  as  I  think,  are  there  to  be  found  many 
more  corroding  and  vexatious  agencies  than 
those  which  have  been  already  named.  To 
know  that  your  servants,  or  your  humbler 
neighbors,  or  your  tradespeople,  or  your  ten- 
antry, or  your  scholars,  are  practising  upon 
you  a  system  of  petty  deception  ;  or  to  be 
informed  (as  you  are  quite  sure  to  be  in- 
fbrmed)  how  such  and  such  a  mischievous 
(ti^  perhaps  only  thoughtless)  acquaintance 
irj^iiHing  words  into  your  mouth  which  you 
mf¥6r^ifttered,  or  abusing  your  wife  and  chil- 
dS^V^^^oating  over  your  failure  to  get  into 
PifHimJii^tif^,  or  the  lameness  of  your  horses,  or 
tHi^4pei^^u  stuck  in  at  the  recent  public 
^SHil&t  y^^m^^Q  things  are  pettily  vexatious 
X^'^iwmE.  ^6  doubt,  over-sensitiveness  is 
a^dM^t^lMt.  Some  folk  appear  not 
itm^  «o %^^«lfti^Mnned  but  to  have  been 
(iid«flfi«W^*!^<$ftnyskinatall5  andsuch 
fbffi'^^to'^i^y^SH^^severely  enough  for 
tte^rdR^.o^7H«y»Maii  When  any  one  comes 
m^^b.  -4%^ ^M(^i(jr|^  wrong,  but  they 
i3im6^  Wik  ti^ififc^<#^4nexpiable  sin, 
tdMkl^tfK4  Mi^^mS^^^m,  in  conduct, 
ic4^'i>lDhi^le^^f<^ai^ttt^flyv^^  a  hair's 
b^a^  fK^^tDP^^^i^f^lltid'^ifl^^erfection. 
IMe^di^I^>b^eV#'th^6'>it9  fiiAiS^^AKty,  no 
Gi(Min<AitTi^  ^dctM'^iS^f^4%^'WiMi  iftUome 
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efy  for  the  most  part  exists  in  the  case  of 
your  inferiors.  I  think  one  always  feels  the 
better  for  looking  any  small  evil  of  life 
straight  in  the  face.  To  define  a  thing,  to 
fix  its  precise  dimensions,  almost  invariably 
makes  it  look  a  good  deal  smaller.  Indefi- 
niteness  much  increases  apparent  size;  so 
let  us  now  examine  the  size  and  the  opera- 
tion of  these  blisters  of  humanity. 

As  for  petty  malignity,  my  reader,  have 
you  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  it  P  There  are 
not  many  men  who  appear  to  loye  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  No  one  enjoys  a 
misfortune  or  disappointment  which  befalls 
himself:  but  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
smart  Frenchman's  saying,  that  there  is 
something  not  entirely  disagreeaUe  to  us  in 
the  misfortunes  of  even  our  very  best  Mends. 
The  malignity,  indeed,  is  petty.  It*  is  only 
in  small  matters.  And  it  is  rather  in  feel- 
ing than  in  action.  Even  that  sour  Miss 
Limejuice,  though  she  would  be  very  glad  if 
your  horse  fell  lame  or  your  carriage  upset, 
would  not  see  you  drowning  without  doing 
her  very  best  to  save  you.  Ah,  poor  thing ! 
she  is  not  so  bad,  after  alL  Thia  has  been 
to  her  but  a  bitter  world ;  and  no  wonder  if 
she  is,  on  the  surface,  a  little  embittered  by 
it.  But  when  you  get  fairly  through  the 
surface  of  her  nature,  as  real  misfortunes 
and  trials  do,  there  is  kindliness  about  that 
withered  heart  yet.  She  would  laugh  at  you 
if  you  broke  down  in  your  speech  on  the 
hustings;  but  she  would  throw  herself  in  the 
path  of  a  pair  of  furious  runaway  horses,  to 
save  a  little  child  from  thw  trampling  fidet 
I  do  not  believe  that  among  ordinary  people, 
even  in  a  gossiping  little  country  town,  there 
is  much  real  and  serious  malice  in  this 
world.  I  cling  to  that  belief;  for  if  many 
men  were  truly  as  mischievous  as  you  would 
sometimes  think  when  you  hear  them  talk, 
one  might  turn  misanthrope  and  hermit  at 
once.  There  is  hardly  a  person  you  know 
who  would  do  you  any  material  injury ;  not 
one  who  would  cut  down  your  roses,  or 
splosh  your  entrance  gate  with  mud:  not 
one  who  would  not  gladly  do  you  a  kind  turn 
if  it  lay  within  his  power.  Yet  there  are  a 
good  many  who  would  with  satisfaction  re- 
peat any  story  which  might  be  a  little  to 
your  disadvantage ;  which  might  tend  to 
prove  that  you  are  rather  silly,  rather  con- 
ceited, rather  ill-informed.  You  have  vari- 
ous friends  who  would  not  object  to  show 


up  any  ridiculous  mistake  you  might  happen 
to  make;  who  would  never  forget  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  appeared  that  you  had 
never  heard  of  the  Spectator  or  Sir  Boger 
de  Coverly,  or  that  you  thought  that  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  the  mother  of  George 
nL  You  have  various  friends  who  would 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  day  on 
which  the  rector  rebuked  you  for  talking  in 
church ;  or  on  which  your  partner  and  your- 
self fell  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  baUr<>om  at 
the  county  town  of  Oatmealshire,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gallop.  You  have  various  good- 
natured  friends  to  whom  it  would  be  a  posi- 
tive enjoyment  to  come  and  tell  you  what  a 
very  unfavorable  opinion  Mr.  A—  and 

Mrs.  B      *  and  Miss  C had  been  ex* 

pressing  of  your  talents,  character,  and 
general  conduct.  How  true  was  the  remark 
of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  any  man  to  take  pains  to  learn 
any  thing  bad  Aat  has  been  said  about  him, 
inasmudi  as  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  told  him 
by  some  good-natured  friend  or  other !  You 
have  various  acquaintances  who  will  be  very 
much  gratified  when  a  rainy  day  spoils  the 
picnic  to  which  you  have  invited  a  large 
party;  and  who  vrill  be  perfectly  enraptured, 
if  you  have  hired  a  steamboat  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  if  the  day  proves  so  stormy  that 
every  soul  on  board  is  deadly  sidu  And  in- 
deed it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  in  our 
uncertain  climate,  where  so  many  festal  days 
are  marred  as  to  their  enjoyment  by  drench- 
ing showers,  there  is  compensation  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  who  are  ducked,  in 
the  enjoyment  which  that  fact  affords  to  very 
many  of  their  friends.  By  taking  a  larger 
view  of  things,  you  discover  that  there  is 
good  in  every  thing.  You  were  senior 
wrangler:  you  just  miss  being  made  a 
bishop  at  forty-two.  No  doubt  that  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  yourself;  but  think 
what  a  joy  it  was  to  some  scores  of  fellows 
whom  you  beat  at  college,  and  who  hate  yon 
accordingly.  Some  months  ago  a  proprietor 
in  this  county  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
His  tenantry  were  entertained  at  a  public 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  dinner 
was  held  in  a  large  canvas  pavilion.  The 
day  came.  It  was  fearfully  stormy,  and  tor- 
rents of  rain  fblL  A  perfect  shower-bath 
was  the  portion  of  many  of  the  guests ;  and 
finally  the  canvas  walls  and  roof  broke  loose, 
smashed  the  qrockery,  and  whelmed  the 
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feast  in  fbarfiil  rain.  During  the  nine  dajrs 
'which  followed,  the  first  remark  made  hy 
erery  one  you  met  was,  "  "What  a  sad  pity 
about  the  storm  spoiliog  the  dinner  at 
Stuckup  Place !  '*  And  the  countenance  of 
every  one  who  thus  expressed  his  sorrow 
was  radiant  with  joy !  And  quite  natural, 
too.  They  would  have  felt  real  regret  had 
the  new  peer  been  drowned  or  shot :  but  the 
petty  mdignity  which  dwells  in  the  human 
bosom  jnade  them  rejoice  at  the  small  but 
irritating  misfortune  which  had  befifdlen. 
Shal!  I  confess  it,  mea  cidpOt  mea  maxima 
culpa,!  rejoiced  in  common  with  all  my  fel- 
low-creatures !  I  was  ashamed  of  the  fad- 
ing. I  wished  to  ignore  it  and  extinguish 
it ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  there. 
And  if  Lord  Newman  was  a  person  of  en- 
larged and  philosophic  mind,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  that  a  small  evil,  which  merely  mor- 
tified himself  and  gave  bad  colds  to  his  ten<- 
antry,  afforded  sensible  pleasure  to  several 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men.  Yes,  my 
reader :  it  is  well  that  a  certain  measure  of 
small  malice  is  ingrained  in  our  fallen  na- 
ture. For  thus  some  pleasure  comes  out  of 
almost  aU  pain ;  some  good  from  almost  all 
eviL  Your  little  troubles  vex  you,  but  they 
gratify  your  friends.  Your  horse  comes 
down  and  smashes  his  knees*  No  doubt,  to 
you  and  your  groom  it  is  unmingled  bitter- 
ness. But  every  man  within  several  miles, 
whose  horse's  knees  have  already  been 
smashed,  hails  the  event  as  a  real  blessing 
to  himself.  You  signally  fail  of  getting  into 
Parliament,  though  you  stood  for  a  county 
in  which  you  fancied  that  your  own  influence 
and  that  of  your  connections  was  all-power- 
fuL  No  doubt,  you  are  sadly  mortified.  No 
doubt  you  do  not  look  like  yourself  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  But  what  chuckles  of  joy  per- 
vade the  hearts  and  faces  of  five  hundred 
fellows  who  have  no  chance  of  getting  into 
the  House  themselves,  and' who  dislike  you 
for  your  huge  fortune,  your  grand  house, 
your  countless  thoroughbreds,  your  insufier- 
able  dignity,  and  your  general  forgetfulness 
of  the  place  where  you  grew,  which  by  those 
aroimd  you  is  perfectly  weU  remembered. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  even  people  of  a 
tolerably  benevolent  nature  do  not  really 
feel  any  great  regret  at  any  mortification  or 
disappointment  which  befiEills  a  wealthy  and 
pretentious  neighbor,  it  is  also  certain  that 
a  greater  number  of  folk  do  actually  gloat 
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over  any  event  which  humbles  the  wealthy 
and  pretentious  man.  You  find  them,  with 
a  mdignant  look,  putting  the  case  on  a  be- 
nevolent footing.  ''This  taking-down  will 
do  him  a  great  deal  of  good :  he  will  be 
much  the  wiser  and  better  for  it."  It  is  not 
uncharitable  to  believe,  that  in  many  oases 
in  which  such  sentiments  are  expressed,  the 
true  feeling  of  the  speaker  is  rather  one  oi 
satbfaction  at  the  pain  which  the  disappoint- 
ment certainly  gives,  than  of  satisfaction  at 
the  beneficial  discipline  which  may  possibly 
result  from  it.  The  tlung  mxid  amounts  to 
this  X  "  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Riohman  has  got 
a  taking-down,  because  the  taking-down, 
though  painful  at  the  time,  is  in  fact  a  bless- 
ing." The  tldagfeU  amounU  tothis:  *'I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Biohman  has  got  a  taking- 
down,  because  I  know  it  will  make  him  very 
miserable."  Every  one  who  reads  this  page 
knows  that  this  is  so^  Ah,  my  malicious 
acquaintances,  if  you  know  that  the  senti- 
ment you  entertain  is  one  that  would  pro- 
Ycke  universal  execration  if  it  were  ex* 
pressed,  does  not  Ihat  show  that  you  ought 
not  to  entertdn  it  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  real  malignity  among  ordinary  men 
and  women.  It  is  only  at  the  petty  imdar* 
tunes  of  men's  firiends  that  they  ever  (M 
this  unamiable  satisfaction.  When  great 
sorrow  befiills  a  friend,  all  this  unworthy 
feeling  goes;  and  the  heart  is  filled  with 
true  sympathy  and  kindness.  A  man  must 
be  very  bad  indeed  if  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  strikes  me  as  something  fiendlike  rather 
than  human,  Byron's  savage  exultation  over 
the  melancholy  end  of  the  great  and  ami- 
able Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Romilly  had 
given  him  ofience  by  acting  as  legal  adviser 
to  some  whom  Byron  regarded  as  his  ene- 
mies. But  it  was  babyish  to  cherish  enmity 
for  such  a  cause  as  that ;  and  it  was  diaboli- 
cal to  rejoice  at  the  sad  close  of  that  life  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  It  was  not  good  in 
James  Watt,  writing  in  old  age  an  account 
of  one  of  his  many  great  inventions,  to  name 
very  bitterly  a  man  who  had  pirated  it  $  and 
to  add,  wiUi  a  vengeful  chuckle,  that  the 
poor  man  was  ''afterwards  hanged."  Na 
private  ground  of  ofience  should  make  you 
rejoice  that  your  fellow-ereature  was  hanged. 
You  may  justifiably  rej<Mce  in  such  a  case 
only  when  the  man  hanged  was  a  publie 
ofiender,  and  an  enemy  of  the  HMse.    ThrofW 
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olent, "  Mr.  C.  has  gone  and  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  horse!  Monstrous  extrava- 
gance for  a  man  with  his  means  and  with  a 
family."  "  No,  Miss  Verjuice,"  I  replied: 
^  Mr.  C.  did  not  pay  nearly  the  sum  you 
mention  for  his  horse :  he  paid  no  more  for 
it  than  a  man  of  his  means  could  afford." 
Miss  Verjuice  was  not  in  the  least  discomfited 
by  the  failure  of  her  first  shaft  of  petty  ma- 
lignity. She  had  another  in  her  quiver, 
which  she  instantly  discharged.  ''Well," 
•aid  she,  with  a  face  of  deadly  ferocity,  *'  if 
Mr.  C.  did  not  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for 
InBhone,  at  all  events  he  said  he  did  I**  This 
was  the  drop  too  much.  I  told  Miss  Ver- 
juice, with  considerable  asperity,  that  my 
firiend  was  incapable  of  peUy  vaporing  an4 
petty  falsehood ;  and  in  my  book,  from  that 
day  forward,  there  has  stood  a  black  cross 
against  the  individual's  name. 

Egypt,  it  seems,  is  the  country  where  ma- 
levolence, in  the  sense  of  pure  envy  of  peo- 
ple who  are  better  ofi^  is  most  prevalent  and 
is  most  feared.  People  there  believe  that 
the  envious  eye  does  harm  to  those  on  whom 
it  rests.  Thus,  they  are  afraid  to  possess 
6ne  houses,  furniture,  and  horses,  lest  they 
ahould  excite  envy  and  bring  misfortune. 
And  when  they  allow  their  children  to  go 
out  for  a  walk,«they  send  them  dirty  and  ill- 
dressed,  for  fear  the  covetons  eye  should  in- 
jure them: — 

**  At  the  bottom  of  this  superstition  is  an 
enormous  prevalence  of  envy  among  the 
lower  Egyptians.  You  see  it  m  all  their  fic- 
tions. Half  of  the  stories  told  in  the  coffee- 
shojps  by  the  professional  story-tellers,  of 
which  the  Arabian  Nights  are  a  specimen, 
turn  on  malevolence.  Malevolence,  not  at- 
tributed, as  it  would  be  in  European  fiction, 
to  some  insult  or  injury  infiicted  by  the  per- 
son who  is  its  object,  but  to  mere  envy : 
envy  of  wealth,  or  of  the  other  means  of  en- 
joyment, honorably  acquired  and  liberally 


A  similar  envy,  no  doubt,  occasionally  ex- 
ists in  this  country ;  but  people  here  are  too 
enlightened  to  fancy  that  it  can  do  them  any 
harm.  Indeed,  so  far  from  standing  in  fear 
of  exciting  envy  by  their  display  of  posses- 
sions and  advantages,  some  people  feel  much 
gratified  at  the  thought  of  the  amount  of  envy 
and  malignity  which  they  are  likely  to  ex- 
cite. '*Wont  old  Hunks  turn  green  with 
txryp"  said  aiHend  to  me,  **  the  first  time  I 
«  Arohbitbop  Whatdy's  i^ocoii,  p.  97. 
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drive  up  to  his  door  \dth  those  horses  ?  '^ 
They  were  indeed  beautiful  animals;  but 
their  proprietor  appeared  to  prize  them  less 
for  the  pleasure  they  afforded  himself,  than 
for  the  mortification  they  would  inflict  on 
certain  of  his  neighbors.  "Wont  Mrs. 
Grundy  burst  with  spite  when  she  sees  this 
drawing-room?"  was  the  remark  of  my 
lately  married  Cousin  Henrietta,  when  she 
showed  me  that  very  pretty  apartment  for 
the  first  time.  **  Wont  Snooks  be  ferocious," 
said  Mr.  Dryasdust  the  book-collector, 
'*  when  he  hears  that  I  have  got  this  almost 
unique  edition  P  "  Ah,  my  fellow-creatures, 
we  are  indeed  a  fallen  race ! 

Hazlitt  maintains  that  the  petty  malignity 
of  mortals  finds  its  most  striking  field  in 
the  matter  of  will-making.    He  says : — 

"  The  last  act  of  our  lives  seldom  belies 
the  former  tenor  of  them  for  stupidity,  ca- 
price, and  unmeaning  spite.  All  that  we 
seem  to  think  of  is  to  manage  matters  so 
(in  settling  accounts  with  those  who  are  so 
unmannerly  as  to  survive  us)  as  to  do  as  lit- 
tle good  and  plague  and  disappoint  as  many 
people  as  possible.  * 

Every  one  knows  that  this  brilliant  essay- 
ist was  accustomed  to  deal  in  sweeping  as- 
sertions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
cases  as  that  which  he  here  describes  form 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  most  of  us  have  heard  of  wills 
at  whose  reading  we  might  almost  imagine 
their  malicious  maker  femcied  he  might  be 
invisibly  present  to  chuckle  over  the  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  which  he  was 
dealing  even  from  his  grave.  Cases  are  also 
recorded  in  which  rich  old  bachelors  have 
phiyed  upon  the  hopes  of  half  a  dozen  poor 
relations,  by  dropping  hints  to  each  sepa- 
rately that  he  was  to  be  the  fortunate  heir 
of  all  their  wealth ;  and  then  have  left  their 
fortune  to  an  hospital,  or  have  departed  from 
this  world  intestate,  leaving  an  inheritance 
mainly  of  quarrels,  heart-burnings,  and 
chancery  suits.  How  often  the  cringing, 
tale-besiring  toady,  who  has  borne  the  ill- 
humors  of  a  rich  sour  old  maid  for  thirty 
years,  in  the  hope  of  a  legacy,  is  cut  off  with 
ninet^^  guineas  for  a  mourning  ring !  Yon 
would  say,  perhaps,  '<  Serve  her  right"  I 
differ  fhmi  you.  If  any  one  likes  to  be  toad- 
ied, he  ought  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it.    He 

•  TabU-TmBt^  voL  L  p.  17L    *"  Essay  oo  Will- 
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knows  quite  well  he  would  never  have  got  it 
save  for  the  hope  of  payment ;  and  you  have 
no  more  right  to  swindle  some  poor  creature 
out  of  years  of  cringing  and  flattering  than 
out  of  pounds  of  money.  A  very  odd  case 
of  petty  malice  in  will-making  was  that  of  a 
man  who,  not  having  a  penny  in  this  world, 
left  a  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  large  estates  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England,  taoney  in  the  funds, 
rings,  jewels,  and  plate.  His  inducement 
was  the  prospect  of  the  delight  of  his  friends 
at  first  learning  about  the  rich  possessions 
which  were  to  be  theirs,  and  then  the  bitter 
disappointment  at  finding  how  they  had  been 
hoaxed.  Such  deceptions  and  hoaxes  are 
very  crucL  Who  does  not  feel  for  poor 
Moore  and  his  wife,  receiving  a  lawyer's  let- 
ter just  at  a  season  of  special  embarrass- 
ment, to  say  that  some  deceased  admirer  of 
the  poet  had  left  him  five  hundred  pounds, 
and,  after  being  buoyed  up  with  hope  for  a 
few  days,  finding  that  some  malicious  rascal 
had  been  playing  upon  them?  No;  poor 
people  know  that  want  of  money  is  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  joked  about 

Let  me  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  about 
petty  malignity  by  observing  that  I  am  very 
far  from  maintaining  that  all  unfavorable  re- 
mark about  people  you  know  proceeds  from 
this  unamiable  motive.  Some  folk  appear 
to  fancy  that  if  you  speak  of  any  man  in  any 
terms  but  those  of  superlative  praise,  this 
must  be  because  you  bear  him  some  ill-will : 
they  cannot  understand  that  you  may  merely 
wish  to  speak  truth  and  do  justice.  Every 
person  who  writes  a  stupid  book  and  finds  it 
unfavorably  noticed  in  any  review,  instantly 
concludes  that  the  reviewer  must  be  actuated 
by  some  petty  spite.  The  author  entirely 
overlooks  the  alternative  that  hit  book  may 
be  said  to  be  bad  because  it  is  bad,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  reviewer's  duty  to  say  so  if 
he  thinks  so.  I  remember  to  have  heard  the 
friend  of  a  lady  who  had  published  a  bitterly 
bad  and  unbecoming  work  speaking  of  the 
notice  of  it  which  had  appeared  in  a  period- 
ical of  the  very  highest  class.  The  notice 
If  as  of  course  unfavorable.  **  Oh,"  said  the 
writer's  friend,  '*  I  know  why  the  review  was 
80  disgraceful :  the  man  who  wrote  it  was 
lately  jilted,  and  he  hates  all  women  in  con- 
•equence!"  It  happened  that  I  had  very 
good  reason  to  know  who  wrote  the  depre- 
ciatory article,  and  I  could  deokre  that  the 


motive  assigned  to  the  reviewer  had  not  the 
least  existence  in  fact. 

Unfavorable  remark  has  frequently  no 
earthly  connection  with  malignity  great  or 
petty.  It  is  quite  fit  that,  as  in  people's  pret- 
ence politeness  requires  that  you  should  not 
say  what  you  think  of  them,  you  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  their  absence ;  and 
every  one  feels  when  the  limits  of  fair  criti- 
cism are  pasted.  What  could  you  do  if^  af- 
ter listening  with  every  appearance  of  inter- 
est to  tome  old  lady't  wearisome  vaporing, 
you  felt  bound  to  pretend,  after  you  had 
made  your  escape,  that  you  thought  her  con- 
versation was  extremely  interetting  ?  What 
a  relief  it  is  to  tell  what  you  have  tufiered 
to  some  sympathetic  friend !  I  have  heard 
it\judiciou8  people  say,  at  something  much 
to  a  man's  credit,  that  he  never  tpeakt  ot 
any  mortal  except  in  his  praise.  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  is  to  the  man's  advantage.  It 
appeart  to  prove  either  that  the  man  it  to 
silly  that  he  thinks  every  thing  he  heart  and 
sees  to  be  good,  or  that  he  is  so  crafty  and 
reserved  that  he  will  not  commit  himself  by 
taying  what  he  thinkt.  Out^x)ken  good- 
nature will  tometimes  get  into  scrapes  from 
which  self-contained  craft  will  keep  free; 
but  the  man  who,  to  use  Mist  Edgeworth't 
phraae,  <*  thinkt  it  bett  in  general  not  to 
speak  of  things,"  will  be  liked  by  nobody. 

By  petty  trickery  I  mean  that  small  de- 
ception which  annoys  and  worries  you,  with- 
out doing  you  material  harm.  Thus  it  pastes 
petty  trickery  when  a  bank  publishes  a 
swindling'  report,  on  the  strength  of  whose 
false  representations  of  prosperity  you  in- 
vest your  hard-won  savings  in  its  stock  and 
lose  them  all.  It  passes  petty  trickery  when 
your  clerk  absconds  with  some  hundreds  of 
pounds.  It  indicates  petty  trickery  when 
you  find  your  tervantt  writing  their  lettert  on 
your  crested  note-paper,  and  enclosing  them 
in  your  crested  envelopes.  It  indicates  that 
at  some  time  or  other  a  succettful  raid  hat 
been madeupon  your  paper-drawer.  It  in- 
dicatet  petty  trickery  when  you  find  your 
hortet'  ribt  beginning  to  be  contpicuout, 
though  they  are  only  half  worked  and  are 
allowed  three  feedt  of  com  a  day«  Obterve 
your  coachman  then,  my  fnend.  Some  of 
your  com  it  going  where  it  thould  not.  It 
indicatet  petty  trickery,  when  your  hortet' 
coatt  are  full  of  dutt,  thpugh  whenever  you 
happen  to  be  pretent  they  are  groomed  with 
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incredible  vigor :  they  are  not  so  in  your  ab- 
sence. It  indicates  petty  trickery  vrhen, 
suddenly  tiurning  a  comer,  you  find  your 
coachman  galloping  the  horses  along  the 
turnpike-road  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
miles  an  hour.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
\?hen  you  find  your  neighbors'  cows  among 
your  clover.  It  indicates  petty  trickery 
when  you  find  amid  a  cottager's  stock  of  fire- 
wood several  palisades  taken  from  your  park- 
fence.  It  indicates  petty  trickery  when  you 
discern  in  the  morning  the  traces  of  very 
large  hobnailed  shoes  crossing  your  wife's 
flower-garden  towards  the  tree  wher^  the 
magnum-bonums  are  nearly  ripe.  But  why 
extend  the  catalogue  ?  Every  man  can  add 
to  it  a  hundred  instances.  Says  Bacon, 
**  The  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cun- 
ning are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to 
make  a  list  of  them."  Who  could  make 
such  a  list  P  What  numbers  of  people  are 
practising  petty  trickery  at  every  hour  of 
the  day !  Yet,  forasmuch  as  these  tricks  are 
small  and  pretty  frequency  seen  through, 
they  form  only  a  blister :  they  are  irritating 
but  not  dangerous :  and  it  is  very  irritating 
to  know  that  you  have  been  cheated,  to  how- 
ever small  an  extent  How  inestimable  is 
a  thoroughly  honest  servant !  Apart  from 
any  thing  like  principle,  if  servants  did  but 
know  it,  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  be 
strictly  truthful  and  reliable :  they  are  then 
valued  so  much.  It  is  highly  expedient, 
besides  being  right.  And  not  only  is  it  ex- 
tremely vexatious  to  find  out  any  domestic 
in  dishonesty  of  any  kind ;  not  only  does 
it  act  as  a  blister  at  the  moment,  but  it 
fosters  in  one's  self  a  suspicious  habit  of 
mind  which  has  in  it  something  degrading. 
It  is  painfbl  to  be  obliged  to  feel  that  you 
must  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  your  stable 
or  your  granary.  You  have  somewhat  of  the 
feeling  of  a  spy ;  yet  you  cannot,  if  you  have 
ordinary  powers  of  observation,  shut  your 
eyes  to  what  passes  round  you. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  petty  trickery  which 
is  highly  venial,  not  to  say  pleasing.  When 
a  little  child,  on  beii^  offered  a  third  plate 
of  plum-pudding,  says,  with  a  wistful  and 
half-ashamed  look,  ''  No,  thank  you,"  well 
you  know  that  the  statement  is  not  entirely 
candid,  and  that  the  poor  little  thing  would 
be  sadly  disappointed  if  you  took  him  at  his 
word.  Think  of  your  own  childish  days ; 
think  what  plum-pudding  was  then,  and  in- 
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stantly  send  the  little  man  a  third  plate, 
larger  than  the  previous  two.  So  if  your 
gardener  gets  wet  to  the  skin  in  mowing  a 
little  bit  of  turf  in  a  drenching  summer- 
shower,  which  turns  it,  parched  for  the  last 
fortnight,  to  emerald  green,  tell  him  he  must 
be  very  wet,  and  give  him  a  glass  of  whis- 
key ;  never  mind,  though  he,  in  his  polite- 
ness, declares  thft  he  does  not  want  the 
whidLcy,  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  comfort- 
able. You  will  find  him  very  readily  dis- 
pose of  the  profibred  refreshment  So  if 
you  go  into  a  poor,  but  spotlessly  clean  lit- 
tle cottage,  where  a  lonely  widow  of  eighty 
sits  by  her  spinning-wheel.  Her  husband 
and  her  children  are  dead,  and  there  she 
is,  all  alone,  waiting  till  she  goes  to  rejoin 
them.  A  poor,  dog's-eared,  ill-printed  Bi- 
ble lies  on  the  rickety  deal-table  near.  You 
take  a  large  parcel  which  you  have  brought, 
wrapped  in  brown  paper ;  and  as  you  talk 
with  the  good  old  Christian,  you  gradually 
untie  it  A  well-sized  volume  appears ;  it 
is  the  volume  which  is  worth  all  the  rest 
that  ever  were  written ;  and  you  tell  your 
aged  friend  that  you  have  brought  her  a  Bi- 
ble, with  great,  clear  type,  which  will  be 
easily  read  by  her  failing  eyes,  and  you  ask 
her  to  accept  it  You  see  the  flush  of  joy 
and  gratitude  on  her  face,  and  you  do  not 
mind  though  she  sajrs  something  which  is 
not  strictly  true — ^that  it  was  too  kind  of  you, 
that  she  did  not  need  it,  that  she  could  man- 
age with  the  old  one  yet  Nor  would  you 
severely  blame  the  brave  fellow  who  jumped 
off  a  bridge  forty  feet  high,  and  pulled  out 
your  brother  when  he  was  just  sinking  in  a 
flooded  river,  if,  when  you  thanked  him  with 
a  fUll  heart  for  the  risk  he  had  run,  he  re- 
plied, in  a  careless,  good-humored  way,  that 
he  had  really  done  nothing  worth  the  speak- 
ing of.  The  brave  man  is  pained  by  your 
thanks :  but  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren when  he  leaped  firom  the  parapet,  and 
he  knew  well  timt  he  was  hazarding  his 
life.  And  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the 
statement  which  he  makes  is  not  consistent 
with  fact— but  surely,  you  would  never  call 
him  a  trickster ! 

Mf .  J.  S.  Mill,  unquestionably  a  very  cour- 
ageous as  well  as  a  very  able  writer,  has  de- 
clared in  a  recent  publication,  that,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  higher  classes,  for  the  most  part, 
speak  file  truth,  while  the  lower  classes,  al- 
most without  exception,  have  frequent  re- 
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course  to  falsehood.  I  think  Mr.  Mill  must 
have  been  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of 
the  poor.  I  have  seen  much  of  ^em,  and  I 
have  found  among  them  much  honesty  and 
truthfulness^  along  with  great  kindness  of 
heart.  They  have  little  to  give  away  in  the 
form  of  money,  but  will  cheerfully  give  their 
time  and  strength  in  the  service  of  a  sick 
neighbor.  I  have  known  a  shepherd  who 
had  come  in  from  the  hilfs  in  the  twilight  of 
a  cold  December  afternoon,  weary  an^  worn 
out,  find  that  the  little  child  of  a  poor  widow 
iu  the  next  cottage  had  suddenly  been  taken 
ill,  and  without  sitting  down,  take  his  stick, 
and  walk  away  through  the  dark  to  the  tovm 
nine  miles  off,  to  fetch  the  doctor.  And 
when  I  told  the  fine  fellow  how  much  I  re- 
spected his  manly  kindness,  I  found  he  was 
quite  unaware  that  he  had  done  any  thing 
remarkable ;  "  it  was  just  what  ony  neibor 
wad  do  for  anither !  **  And  I  could  men- 
tion scores  of  similar  cases.  And  as  for 
truthfulness,  I  have  knovm  men  and  women 
among  the  peasantry,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  whom  I  would  have  trusted  with 
untold  gold— or  even  with  what  the  High- 
land laird  thought  a  more  searching  test  of 
rectitude — ^with  unmeasured  whiskey.  Still, 
I  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  I  have  found 
in  many  people  a  strong  tendency,  when  they 
had  done  any  thing  wrong,  to  justify  them- 
selves by  falsehood.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  over-severe  masters  and  mistresses,  by 
undue  scoldings  administered  for  faults  of 
no  great  moment,  foster  this  unhappy  ten- 
dency. It  was  not,  however,  of  one  class 
more  than  another,  that  the  quaint  old  min- 
ister of  a  parish  in  Lanarkshire  was  speak- 
ing, when  one  Sunday  morning  he  read  as 
his  text  the  verse  in  the  Psalms,  *<  I  said  in 
my  haste.  All  men  are  liars,"  and  began  his 
sermon  by  thoughtfully  saying :— > 

"Ay,  David,  ye  said  it  in  your  haste,  did 
you  ?  If  ye  had  lived  in  this  parish,  ye  might 
have  said  it  at  your  leisure ! " 

There  is  hardly  a  sadder  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  pet^  trickery  than  that  which 
has  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  recent  accounts  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  food.    It  is,  indeed,  sad  enough, — 

**  When  chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster,  are  sold 
to  the  poor  for  brcod, 
And  the  ispirit  of  murder  works  in  the  verj 
means  of  life :  " 

and  when  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  are  in 


many  cases  quite  as  much  tampered  with ; 
while,  when  mescal  appliances  become  need- 
ful to  correct  the  evil  effiscts  of  red  lead, 
plaster  of  Paris,  cantharides,  and  oil  of  vit- 
riol, the  physician  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  the 
practical  power  of  the  medicine  he  prescribes, 
inasmuch  as  drugs  are  as  much  adulterated 
as  food.  Still,  there  seems  reason  to  hope 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  Lancet  Com- 
,  mission  would  lead  one  to  think,  yoii  really 
get  in  the  shops  the  thing  you  ask  and  pay 
for.  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  this  remote 
district  of  the  world,  such  petty  dishonesty 
is  unknown :  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  read  of 
late  years  in  tracts,  sermons,  poems,  and 
leading  articles,  of  the  frequency  of  fraud  in 
the  dealings  of  tradesmen  in  towns,  I  nev^ 
in  my  own  experience  have  seen  traces  of  it. 
Most  human  beings,  however,  will  tell 
you  that  day  by  day  they  witness  a  good 
deal  of  indirectness,  insincerity,  and  want 
of  straightforwardness — ^in  fact  of  petty  trick- 
ery. There  are  many  people  who  appear  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing  without  going 
round  about  the  bush,  as  Caledonians  say. 
There  are  many  who  always  try  to  disguise 
the  real  motive  for  what  they  do.  They  will 
tell  you  of  any  thing  but  the  consideration 
that  actually  weighs  with  them,  though  that 
is  in  most  cases  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
person  they  are  talking  to.  Some  men  will 
tell  you  that  they  travel  second-class  by  rail- 
way because  it  is  warmer,  cooler,  airier, 
pleasanter  than  the  first-class.  They  sup- 
press all  mention  of  the  consideration  that 
obviously  weighs  with  them ;  viz.,  that  it  ia 
cheaper.  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  boys  at  Do- 
theboys  Hall  treacle  and  sidpher  one  morn- 
ing in  the  week.  The  reason  he  assigned 
was  that  it  was  good  for  their  health:  but 
his  more  outspoken  wife  stated  the  true  rea- 
son, which  was  that,  by  sickening  the  chil- 
dren, it  made  breakfast  unnecessary  upon 
that  day.  Some  Dissenters  pretend  that  Uiey 
want  to  abolish  Church-rates,  with  a  view 
to  the  good  of  the  Church:  of  course  every- 
body knows  that  their  real  wish  is  to  do  the 
Church  harm.  Very  soft  indeed  would  the 
members  of  the  Church  be,  if  they  believed 
that  its  avowed  enemies  are  extremely  anx* 
ious  for  its  welfare.  But  the  forms  of  petty 
trickery  are  endless.  Bacon  mentions  in  one 
of  his  Eisayi  that  he  knew  a  statesman  who, 
when  he  came  to  Queen  EUzabeth  with  bills 
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to  sign,  always  engaged  hei^^1)PKf er9f|fc»i 
about  somethuig  else,  to  dist^MDleJ^aK^-! 
tion  from  the  papers  she  was  sigoiv^ 
when  some  impudent  acquaintan^^i^ilry^ 
reader,  to  put  your  name  to  anothcf  1wpA#^ 
bill,  for  his  advantage,  does  he  noto^ifajr^ 
think  to  delude  you  into  doing  so  b}:}ipyj 
ing  that  your  signing  is  a  mere  form,^dBJ 
tended  only  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  the 
bank  that  is  to  lend  him  the  money  P  Hd 
does  not  tell  you  that  he  is  just  asking  you 
to  give  him  the  sum  named  on  that  stamped 
paper.  Don't  belieye  a  word,  he  says,  and 
show  him  the  door.  Signing  a  promise  to 
pay  money  is  never  a  form  ;  if  it  be  a  form, 
why  does  he  ask  you  to  do  it  ?  Bacon  men- 
tions another  man,  who,  "  when  he  came  to 
have  speech,  would  pass  oyer  that  he  in- 
tended most,  and  go  forth,  and  come  back 
again,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  he  had  al- 
most forgot"  I  have  known  such  men  too. 
We  have  all  known  men  who  would  come 
and  talk  about  many  indifferent  things,  and 
then  at  the  end  bring  in  as  if  accidentally  the 
thing  they  came  for.  Always  pull  such  men 
sharply  up.  Let  them  understand  that  you 
see  through  them.  When  they  sit  down, 
and  begin  to  talk  of  the  weather,  the  afiairs 
of  the  district,  the  new  railway,  and  so  forth, 
say  at  once,  "  Now,  Mr.  Pawky,  I  know  you 
did  not  come  to  talk  to  me  about  these  things. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  to  speak  of?  I  am 
busy,  and  have  no  time  to  waste."  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  will  beat  down  Mr. 
Pawky's  guard.  He  is  prepared  for  sly  fi- 
nesse, but  he  is  quite  taken  abackliy  down- 
right honesty.  If  you  try  to  do  him  he  will 
easily  do  you :  but  perfect  candor  foils  the 
crafty  man,  as  the  sturdy  Highlander's  broad- 
sword at  once  cut  down  the  French  master 
of  fence,  vaporing  away  with  his  rapier. 
You  cannot  beat  a  rogue  with  his  own  weap- 
ons. Try  him  with  truth :  like  David,  he 
'*  has  not  proved "  that  armor ;  he  is  quite 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  he  goes  down. 

Men  in  towns  know  that  time  is  valuable 
to  them;  and  by  long  ei^rience  they  are 
assured  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  over- 
reach a  neighbor  in  a  bargain,  because  he  is 
so  sharp  that  they  will  not  succeed.  But  in 
agricultural  districts  some  persons  may  be 
found  who  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  fond  de- 
lusion that  ''honesty  is  the  best  policy;" 
and  who  never  deal  with  a  stranger  without 
feeling  their  way,  and  trying  how  far  it  may 
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^i«Jbe]&  4^$k$dhfi})f9l»il>bMf»,llhQll«il 
>y  no  means  infrequent,  exceptions!  tfgthe 

Bl^ft«Ad4iKnirkM^8  i/bA^t  wi^lMfi  hny 
iknfm  jmfjrtiliMfMiiilb^  lt^oby,d«ditf- 

mutt  9^1lltt3llMl  l^y^iW-^MI:it#iOiijy^ 
in^9^#toQ|^ltill«l»i^  ihWHfflgrpoiiiMigli 

they  c«6b-8flk^tfAt  A^im  I^ifiei^^]^  tmfOftte 
induoed.tol||Mi(I^)iln  iXh^AWJtrfflobtoe 
that  the  cwffifiHym  ymiSmmUihf^ti^^t(^9(liiB 
seen,  and  t^%yi|ry^im^R5^uM}i9l!^^ 
a  creature  in  ^i^g^8i«||B)9ii^(|^%(i#ltar 
of  the  cow,  if  btikfK>9lil  bMif  utftltmeei  M«(- 
while  listens  withi  <»|lfr^oblc^f e|m  ffirMr- 
Pawky's  asseveratieMl>4H)ldjirft(9dl  »hij#j«a- 
ceeds  to  name  his  'fffkiB^o^iftwWviPOJNMt 
for  the  cow.  "  Oh,"  says  Mr.  Pawky»tgtf|- 
ting  up  hastUy  and  putti^rf»^l4iiohi^Ml 
see  you  don't  want  to  ^^^<)^^[^|f^  ju«t 
going  to  have  offered  you  ^g^^fWpAiio^ 
see  I  need  not  spend  ^^i>S®'l„^^§^  lifr' 
Mr.  Pawky,  however,  does  Qd1(rJ[c»sv«  ^ 
room :  sometimes,  indeed,  if  deaUnff  ^ti 
green  hand,  he  may  actually  depart^rrh 
an  hour ;  but  then  he  returns  and  resu 
the  negotiation.  A  friend  of  his  has 
him  that  possitly  the  cow  was  better  thanl 
looked.  It  -looked  very  bad  indeed,  but  it 
might  be  a  fair  cow  after  all.  So  the  pro- 
ceedings go  on:  and  after  an  hour's  hag- 
gling, and  several  scores  of  falsehoods  told 
by  Mr.  Pawky,  he  becomes  the  purchaser  of 
the  animal  for  the  sum  originally  named. 
Even  now  he  is  not  exhausted.  He  assures 
the  former  owner  of  the  cow  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  district  always  to  give  back 
half  a  crown  in  the  pound,  and  refuses  to 
hand  over  more  than  £13  2«.  6d.  The  cow 
is  by  this  time  on  its  way  to  Mr.  Pawky's 
house.  If  dealing  with  a  soft  man,  this  final 
trick  possibly  succeeds.  If  with  an  experi- 
enced person,  it  wholly  fails.  And  Mr. 
Pawky,  after  wasting  two  hours,  telling  sixty- 
five  lies,  and  stamping  himself  as  a  cheat  in 
the  estimation  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  dealing,  ends  by  taking  nothing  by  all 
his  petty  trickery.  O  poor  Pawky,  why 
not  be  honest  and  straightforward  at  onceP 
You  would  get  just  as  much  money,  in  five 
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\  out  of  six }  and  you  would  save  your 
time  and  breath,  and  miss  running  up  that 
fearful  score  in  the  book  of  the  recording 
angel! 

After  any  transaction  with  Mr.  Pawky ,  how 
delightful  it  is  to  meet  with  a  downright  hon- 
est man  t  I  know  seyeral  men—farmers,  la- 
borers, country  gentlemen— of  that  noble 
<dass,  whose  "  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond !" 
I  know  men  whom  you  could  not  eyen  im- 
agine as  taking  a  petty  adyantage  of  any 
mortal.  They  are  probably  hr  firom  being 
pieces  of  perfection,  lliey  are  crotchety  in 
temper;  diey  are  rough  in  address;  their 
dothes  were  neyer  made  by  Stulti ;  possibly 
they  do  not  shaye  eyery  morning.  But  as  I 
look  at  the  open,  manly  fkce,  and  feel  the 
strong  gripe  of  die  yigorous  hand,  and  re- 
joice to  tUnk  that  the  world  goes  well  witii 
tiiem,  and  that  they  find  it  pay  to  speak  the 
truth, — ^I  feel  for  the  minute  as  if  the  some- 
what oytostrained  sentiment  had  truth  in  it, 
that 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  woik  of  God !  *' 

I  am  firmly  conyinced  that  no  man,  in  the 
long  run,  gains  by  petty  trickery.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  You  remembef  how  the 
roguish  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wak^fiddf  mentioned  that  he  contriyed 
to  cheat  honest  Farmer  Flamborough  about 
once  a  year;  but  still  the  honest  farmer 
grew  ridi,  and  the  rogue  grew  poor,  and  so 
Jenkinson  began  to  bethink  1dm  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  track  after  alL  A  man 
who  with  many  oaths  declares  a  broken- 
winded  nag  is  sound  as  a  bell,  and  thus  gets 
fifty  pounds  for  an  animal  he  bought  for  ten, 
and  then  declares  with  many  more  oaths  that 
he  neyer  warranted  the  horse,  may  indeed 
gain  forty  pounds  in  money  by  that  trans- 
action, but  he  loses  much  more  than  he 
gains.  The  man  whom  he  cheated,  and  the 
fHends  of  the  man  whom  he  cheated,  will 
neyer  trust  him  again ;  and  he  soon  acquires 
such  a  character  that  eyery  one  who  is  com- 
pelled to  haye  any  dealings  with  him  stands 
on  his  guard  and  does  not  belieye  a  syllable 
he  says.  I  do  not  mention  here  the  solemn 
consideration  of  how  the  gain  and  loss  may 
be  adjusted  in  the  yiew  of  another  world ; 
nor  do  more  than  allude  to  a  certain  solemn 
question  as  to  the  profit  which  would  follow 
the  gain  of  much  more  than  forty  poimds, 
by  means  which  would  damage  something 
possessed  by  eyery  man.     All  trickery  is 


folly.  Eyery  rogue  is  a  fooL  The  pubBsher 
who  adyertises  a  book  he  has  brought  out, 
and  appends  a  flattering  criticism  of  it  as 
firom  the  Time$  or  Fraser's  MagaHne  whidi 
neyer  appeared  in  either  periodical,  does 
not  gain  on  the  whole  by  such  petty  de- 
ception; neither  does  the  publisher  who 
appends  highly  recommendatory  notices, 
marked  with  inyerted  commas  as  quotations, 
though  with  the  name  of  no  periodical  at- 
tached, the  fact  being  that  he  composed 
these  notices  himself.  You  will  say  that 
Mr.  Bamum  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
made  a  large  fortune  by  the  greater  and 
lesser  arts  of  trickery ;  but  would  you,  my 
honest  and  honorable  friend,  haye  taken  that 
fortune  on  tiie  same  terms  P  I  hope  not^  And 
no  blesttng  seems  to  haye  rested  on  Bar- 
num's  gains.  Where  are  they  now  P  The 
trickster  has  been  tricked — ^the  doer  done. 
There  is  a  hoUbwness  about  all  prosperity 
which  is  the  result  of  unfiiir  and  underhand 
means.  Eyen  if  a  man  who  has  grown  ridi 
through  tridiery  seems  to  be  going  on  quite 
eomfortaMy,  depend  upon  it  he  cannot  feel 
happy.  Tlie  sword  of  Damocles  is  hanging 
oyer  his  head.  Let  no  man  be  called  happy 
before  he  dies. 

I  belieye,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  the 
conscience  grows  quite  callous,  and  ^e  no- 
torious cheat  fencies  himself  a  highly  moral 
and  religious  man ;  and  although  it  is 
always  extrmnely  irrita^g  t6  be  cheated, 
it  is  more  irritating  than  usual  to  think  that 
tiie  man  who  has  cheated  you  is  not  eyen 
made  uneasy  by  the  checks  of  his  own  ccm- 
scienoe.    I  would  gladly  think  that  in  most 


"  Doubtless  the  pleasore  is  as  mat 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cbeat.^ 

I  would  gUdly  think  that  the  man  who 
has  done  another  feels  it  as  blistering  to 
remember  the  fact  as  the  man  who  has  been 
done  does.  It  would  gratify  me  much  if  I 
were  able  to  conclude  that  eyery  man  who 
is  a  knaye  knows  that  he  is  one.  I  doubt 
it  Probably  he  merely  thinks  himself  a 
sharp,  cleyer  fellow.  Only  this  morning  I 
was  cheated  out  of  four  and  sixpence  by  a 
man  of  yery  decent  appearance.  He  ob- 
tained that  sum  by  making  three  statements, 
which  I  found  on  inquiring,  after  he  had 
gone,  were  false.  The  gain,  you  see,  was 
smalL  He  obtained  just  eighteen-pence  a 
lie.     Yet  he  went  off,  looking  extremely 
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honest  And  no  doubt  he  will  be  at  his 
parish  church  next  Sunday,  making  the  re- 
sponses in  tones  that  drown  the  clerk's. 
And  probably  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
transaction,  he  merely  thinks  that  he  was 
sharp  and  I  was  soft.  The  analogy  between 
these  small  tricks  and  a  blister  holds  in  sey- 
eral  respects.  Each  is  irritating,  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  each  gradually  departs. 
You  arq  very  indignant  at  first  learning  that 
you  have  been  taken  in;  you  are  rather 
sore,  even  the  day  after— ^ut  the  day  after 
ihd^  you  are  less  sore  at  having  been  done 
than  sorry  for  the  rogue  who  was  fool 
enough  to  do  you. 

I  am  writing  only  of  that  petty  trickery 
which  acts  as  a  blister  of  humanity  $  as  I 
D/eed  say  nothing  of  those  numerous  forms 
of  petty  trickery  which  do  not  irritate,  but 
merely  amuse.  Such  are  those  silly  arts  by 
which  some  people  try  to  represent  them- 
selves to  th^  fellow-creatures  as  richer, 
wiser,  better  informed,  more  highly  con- 
nected, more  influential  and  more  successful 
than  the  fact  I  felt  no  irritation  at  the 
schoolboy  who  sat  opposite  me  the  other 
day  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  pretended 
that  he  was  reading  a  Greek  play.  I  al- 
lowed him  to  fancy  his  trick  had  succeeded, 
and  conversed  with  him  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  ^scbylus.  He  did  not  know  much 
about  them.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergy- 
man, went  to  the  house  of  a  weaver  in  Ms 
parish.  As  he  was  about  to  knock  at  the 
door,  he  heard  a  solemn  voice  within ;  and 
he  listened  in  silence  as  the  weaver  asked 
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God's  blessing  upon  his  food.  Then  he  lifted 
the  latch  and  entered :  and  thereupon  the 
weaver,  resolved  that  the  clergyman  should 
know  he  said  grace  before  meat,  began  and 
repeated  his  grace  over  again.  My  friend 
was  not  angry ;  but  he  was  very,  very 
sorry.  And  never,  till  the  man  had  been 
years  in  his  grave,  did  he  mention  the  fact. 
I  As  for  the  fashion  in  which  some  people  fire 
ofi*,  in  conversation  with  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, every  titled  name  they  know,  it  is  to 
be  recQirded  that  the  trick  is  invariably  as 
unsuccessful  as  it  is  contemptible.  And  is 
not  a  state  dinner,  given  by  poor  people,  in 
resolute  imitation  of  people  with  five  times 
their  income,  with  its  sham  champagne,  its 
disguised  greengrocers,  and  its  general  turn- 
ing the  house  topsy-turvy, — ^is  not  such  a 
dinner  one  great  trick,  and  a  very  transpar- 
ent one  ? 

The  writer  is  extremely  tired.  Is  it  not 
curious  that  to  write  for  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  for  four  or  five  successive  days,  wearies 
a  man  to  a  degree  that  ten  or  twelve  daily 
hours  of  ploughing  does  not  weary  the  man 
whose  work  is  physical?  Mental  work  is 
much  the  greater  stretch :  and  it  is  strain, 
not  time,  that  kills.  A  horse  that  walks  at 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  ploughing, 
will  work  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  A  horse  that  runs  in  the  mail  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  works  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  rests  twenty-two  and  a  half ;  and 
with  all  that  rest  soon  breaks  down.  The 
bearing  of  all  tiiis  is,  that  it  is  time  to  stop ; 
and  so  my  long,  black  goosequill,  lie  down! 
A*  £.•  H.  B* 


Exploits  of  Oabibaldx* — The  amazing  ex- 
ploits of  the  great  captain  of  modem  Italy  are 
fhns  summed  np :  Fear  months  have  passed 
away  since  Garibaldi  landed  with  his  eighteen 
hundred  men,  northern  Italians  and  Hungarians, 
at  Marsala.  During  that  period  he  has  marched 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  mJles,  fought 
mnny  battles,  great  and  small,  stormed  three 
fortified  towns,  taken  possession  of  three  of  the 
largest  and  finest  cities  of  the  Italian  people, 
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organized  civil  government  wherever  he  has 
marched,  created  and  disciplined  armies,  ap- 
pointed generals,  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondeoce,  defeated  the  schemes  and  intrigues 
of  the  enemies  of  Italian  independence,  whether 
those  enemicA  were  Neapolitan'  royalists,  Jesuit 
traitors,  or  Mazzinian  visionaries.  Verily  he 
has  had  enough  to  do.  It  is  well  that  he  is  a 
man  of  the  most  strictly  temperate  habits,  or  he 
could  not  have  gone  through  all  this  toil,  be* 
noath  the  baming  sun  of  Southern  Italy. 
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From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
THE  POETRY  OF  THE  FOOT. 
Surgical  and  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  ihe  Human  Foot,  with  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Treatment.    To  which  is 
added  Advice  on  the  Management  of  the 
Hand.    By   J.    Zacharie.      New    York: 
Charles  B.  Norton.     1860. 
One  would  scarcely  look  into  a  book  bear- 
ing the  above  prosaic  title  for  any  thing  like 
poetry  or  entertaining  reading  matter.    Yet 
Mr.  Zacharie  manages  to  combine  both  with 
his  ''surgical  and  practical  observations." 
Of  course,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  little 
volume,  with  its  handsomely  colored  illus- 
trations, is  chiefly  devoted.    Mr.  Zacharie 
gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  foot  is  subject,  and  maintains  that  the 
chiropodist  is  as  necessary  and  important  a 
member  of  the  great  body  of  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  healing  art,  as  the 
dentist.    Fortunately,  diseases' of  the  foot 
are  not%s  common  as  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
and  thus  there  will  be  fewer  interested  in  the 
book  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  but 
all  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  feet 
will  be  anxious  to  see  what  an  experienced 
and  successful  chiropodist  like  Dr.  Zacharie 
has  to  say  on  the  matter.    For  others  we  ex- 
tract the  following  chapter  on 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  FEET. 

We  do  not  like  a  foot  too  small  for  the 
height  any  more  than  we  like  one  too  large. 
A  small  foot  indicateth  coquetry.  Cleopa- 
tra's foot  must  have  been  small  and  finely 
arched,  or  she  would  never  have  done  as  de- 
scribed by  Enobarbus  :— 

*'  I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street." 

No  woman  ever  did  or  would  have  done 
the  like,  but  with  the  consciousness  of  great 
perfection  in  the  feet. 

Antony  sends  for  pearls,  saying : — 

"  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  feet. 
To  mend  the  pretty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms. ' 

No  man  alludes  to  a  woman's  foot  in  any 
way,  if  he  loves  her,  unless  it  be  beautiful. 

Hermione,  on  the  contrary  had  a  firm, 
well-proportioned  foot,  beto^tening  majesty. 
When  she  enacts  the  statue  scene,  we  are 
■ore  she  had  a  well-sized  foot  :— 

**  Oh  I  royal  piece. 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesQr." 

is  the  exclamation  of  Leontes. 


A  woman  will  never  enact  the  part  of  a 
statue,  if  conscious  of  an  ill  foot,  unless  ha 
intellectuality  may  have  perverted  her -in- 
stincts, as  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  at  one  time  personated  in  this  way ;  and 
Talleyrand,  if  we  mistake  not,  offended  her, 
past  retrieve,  by  saying  he  knew  who  it  was 
by  the  pied  de  Stad  (pedestal),  a  terrible 
pun  where  the  feet  and  ankles  are  ilj-shaped. 

Desdemona,  Ophelia  and  Cordelia  most 
have  had  long,  slender  feet,  which  agree 
rather  with  sentiment  than  with  magnetism 
or  genius.  Miranda,  on  the  contrary,  bad 
elegantly  proportioned  feet,  worthy  the  chaste 
Diana  herself.  Then,  too,  Kate,  dainty  Kate, 
the  sharp  shrew,  the  pretty  vixen,  bad  a  lit- 
tle arched  foot,  graceful  and  elastic  as  the 
spring  of  a  tiger.    When  Petruohio  saya  :— 

"  Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth 
limp," 

it  was  a  delicate  commendatioii  of  her  foot ; 
still  more  when  he  says : — 

"  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait !  '* 

Tennyson  hath  a  delicate  eye  for  a  foot  when 
he  represents  Ida  in  this  wise : — 

"  She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  hca|^. 
Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.     Kitten-like  ho  rolled 
And  pawed  about  her  sandal." 

And  again,  describing  the  retinue  of  the 
princess  climbing  the  rock  in  pursuit  of  min- 
erals, he  says : — 

**  Many  a  lipht  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  craig." 

Women  with  large  feet  never  like  to  climb 
hills. 

The  sentiment  of  beauty  is  less  in  the 
size  than  a  certain  litheness  and  elasticity. 
"  Light  as  a  fawn,"  "  Fleet  as  the  grey- 
hound," "  With  a  step  like  a  stag,"  are  all 
pretty  phrases,  indicating  the  character  of 
the  foot,  which  is  the  index  to  the  whole 
woman. 

Dress  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  foot, 
and  we  fear  very  long  dresses  demoralise  it 
The  long  robe  certainly  destroys  its  elastic-    m 
ity.    We  like  to  see  a  woman's  feet  J 

**  Beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  steal  in  and  oat. 
As  if  they  feared  the  light."  * 

That  was  very  pretty  in  a  lover,  who  saw     ^ 
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his  mistress  batliing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and 
wrote  her : — 

**  Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet, 
Naked  in  the  water,  sweet : 
Fear  not  lizard,  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  dare  to  come  where  thoa  hast  trod  " 

The  French  foot  is  meagre,  narrow,  and 
bony;  the  Spanish  foot  is  small  and  ele- 
gantly curyed,  thanks  to  its  Moorish  blood, 
corresponding  with  the  Castilian  pride — 
"high  in  the  instep."  The  Arab  foot  is 
proverbial  for  its  high  arch ;  **  a  stream  can 
run  under  the  hollow  of  his  foot,"  is  a  de- 
scription of  its  form.  The  foot  of  the  Scotch 
is  large  and  thick — that  of  the  Irish  flat  and 
square— the  English  short  and  fleshv.  The 
American  foot  is  apt  to  be  disproportionately 
smalL 


A  foot  should  be  arched,  fairly  rounded, 
and  its  length  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
the  individual.  It  should  have  a  delicate 
spring  to  it,  as  if  it  did  not  quite  belong  to 
the  earth,  and  touching  it  daintily,  if  not 
disdainfully.  The  ankle  should  express  ten- 
demess,  should  be  round  and  firm,  and  not 
too  small. 

"  I  have  hurt  the  wrist  of  my  foot,"  said 
a  beautiful  child,  who  never  misplaced  a 
phrase,  because  words  were  given  him  only 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  them.  Now  this 
pretty  phrase,  "  wrist  of  my  foot,"  conveys 
the  true  idea  of  the  ankle.  It  should  have 
the  grace  and  flexibility  of  the  wrist,  to  < 
which  it  corresponds. 


Said  to  be  written  b^  At>/kfor  Pcr$on,  during  the 
JJarm  of  the  f)rench  Invoiion, 

Ego  nunqoam  audivi  sach  terrible  news 
As  at  this  present  tempos  my  senses  confuse. 
I'm  drawn  for  a  miles ;  I  must  go  cam  Marte, 
And,  comminas  ense,  engage  Buonaparte. 

Such  teropora  nonqoom  videbant  roajores, 
For  then  their  opponents  had  different  mores. 
But  we  will  soon  prove  to  the  Corsican  Vaan- 

ter 
Though  tines  may  be  changed,  Britons  never 

mutantar. 

Mehercle !  this  consul  non  protest  be  qoiet, 
Hii  word  must  be  lex— and  when  he  says  flat, 
Qnasi  Deos,  he  thinks  we  roust  ran  at  his  nod. 
But  Britons  were  ne'er  good  at  running,  by  G — . 

Per  mare,  I  rather  am  led  to  opine 
To  meet  British  naves  he  woold  not  incline, 
Lest  he  shonld  in  mare  profundam  be  drowned, 
£t  com  alg&,  non  lauri,  his  capat  be  crowned. 

Bot  allow  that  this  boaster  in  Britain  could  land, 

Multis  cum  aliis,  at  his  command, 

Uere  ore  lads  who  will  meet— ay — and  properly 

work  'em, 
And  speedily  send  them,  ni  fallor,  in  Orcam. 

None  let  ni ,  aroici,  join  manos  et  cordis, 
And  use  well  the  vires  Dii  Boni  afford  us ; 
Then  let  nations  combine,  Briuin  never  can 

fall; 
She's — multom  in  parvo— a  match  for  them  all 


A  SaitikGlass  used  in  ORtntcB. — A  sand- 

V  slats  for  marking  time  having  been  seen  in  the 
Established  Church  of  a  pan8h  near  Perth,  a 
jttintleroan  residing  near  bandee  sent  to  the 
Vcivyman  reqnestmg  particulars  about  it,  and 
received  in  reply  the  following  account  of  its 
parposo  and  uses :  **  Oar  sand-glass  is  a  relic 
t  of  aotiq^oity.    There  nsed  to  bo  one  in  every 
••    cfiorrh  m  the  olden  time.    Their  use  was  to 
{.   regulate  the  length  of  the  long-winded  orations 


with  which  the  ministers  of  those  days  wet« 
wont  to  favor  their  hearers.  Watches  were  no.t 
so  common  then  as  now ;  and,  as  the||iermon8 
were  not  written,  the  preachers,  when  once  set 
a-going,  did  not  know  when  to  stop  without 
some  reasonable  monition.  With  a  view  to  this, 
a  sand-glass  was  erected  on  a  stand  in  front  of 
the  precentor's  desk,  so  as  to  be  seen  both  by  min- 
ister and  people.  When  the  sand  ran  out,  the 
precentor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  it,  held 
it  up  in  front  of  the  minister,  to  let  him  know 
how  the  time  was  passing.  But  this  did  not 
always  suflSce  to  put  a  stop  to  their  eloquence. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  an  earnest  preacher, 
who,  on  getting  the  customary  si;^al,  thus  par- 
enthetically addressed  his  hearers — 'My  breth- 
ren, the  precentor  reminds  me  that  the  time  is 
up ;  but  I  have  still  somewhat  to  add,  so  if  yon 

f  lease,  we  shall  hare  one  glass  more,  and  then — ' 
found  our  glass  among  some  lumber,  along 
with  the  tent  which  was  used  at  the  tent  preach- 
ings, or  *  Holpr  Fairs,'  and  got  it  restored  to  its 
ancient  position  as  a  curiositv.  The  stand  is 
rather  tastefully  made  of  thin  iron  plates,  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
aside."— Scotsnian,  Nov.  7th,  1859. 


This  epitaph  will  be  found  in  Waddesdon 
church,  Bucks,  and  reads  as  follows :  **  Guy 
Cnrleton,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Carleton  of 
Carlcton  in  Cumberland,  was  bom  in  the  ycnr 
of  Christ  1514,  and  dying  the  I*  of  June,  1608, 

"  *  Salateth  the  Reader : 
" '  Whitest  I  was  yong  in  warres  I  shed  ray 
blood 
Both  for  my  King  and  for  my  Country's 

pood: 
In  elder  years  my  care  was  chief  to  be 
Soldier  to  Uinrwho  shedd  his  blood  for  me. 
Now  rcstinge  here  in  hope  a  whylo  I  lye. 
Farewell,  good  reader,  never  fear  to  die.'  " 
He  was  probably  father  of  George  Carleton, 
snccessively  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Chichester. 
— Notes  and  Qfiene$» 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review.     { 

On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Dis-  I 
orders  of  the  Mindy  their  incipient  Symp-  ! 
tomsy  Pathology^   Diagnosis^   Treatment, 
arid  Prophylaxis.    By  Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.    London:  1860. 

There  is  one,  and  but  one,  organ  of  the 
human  body  the  symptoms  of  disorganization 
and  the  disturbed  functions  of  which  we  read 
of  with  avidity  and  ponder  over  with  won- 
der. The  disorders  which  affect  the  ma- 
terial instrument  of  the  mind  result  in  con- 
sequences so  momentous,  follow  paths  so 
extraordinary,  and  present  enigmas  so  count- 
less, that  the  general  reader  may  be  excused 
for  the  curiosity  with  which  he  follows  tiie 
physician  in  his  details  of  morbid  psychologi- 
cal curiosities,  and  hangs  over  the  surgeon's 
scalpel  as  it  searches  out  the  pathological 
appearances  from  which  they  are  presumed 
to  spring. 

Th^olume  under  notice  is  not  by  any 
means  a  mere  collection  of  such  facts;  it 
claims  the  higher  and  more  original  duty  of 
tracing  out  the  various  paths  of  departure 
from  healthy  conditions  of  brain,  and  of  un- 
masking hidden  phases  of  insanity.  Here 
lies  a  whole  realm  of  unbeaten  ground,  the 
value  of  which  Dr.  Winslow  has  been  the 
first  to  draw  public  attention  to,  with  a  grav- 
ity the  occasion  requires.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  physicians  that  the  present 
centur}'  has  witnessed  a  very  large  increase 
of  brain  disorders,  and  that  this  increase  has 
taken  place  in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  the 
strain  upon  the  commercial  and  public  life  of 
the  people  has  become  greater.  The  intense 
competition  which  at  present  exists  among 
all  the  liberal  professions,  the  excitement  ac- 
companying the  large  monetary  transactions 
which  distinguish  the  trading  of  the  present 
day,  the  gambling  nature  of  many  of  its  op- 
erations, and  the  extreme  tension  to  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  subjected 
in  the  unceasing  struggle  for  position  and 
even  life,  has  resulted  in  a  cerebral  excite- 
ment under  which  the  finely  organized  brain 
but  too  often  gives  way. 

Dr.  Brigham,  of  Boston  in  the  United 
States,  gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
the  increase  of  cerebral  disorders  in  his  own 
country,  in  which  he  asserts  that  insanity 
and  other  brain  diseases  are  three  times  as 
prevalent  as  in  England.  This  statement 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  notion  that  go-a- 


beadism — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term — it 
straining  the  mental  fabric  to  its  breaking 
point.  And  we  must  remember  that  the  mis- 
chief must  not  be  gauged  merely  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside ;  there 
must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  latent  men- 
tal exhaustion  going  on,  which  medicine 
takes  no  count  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
observation  that  the  children  of  men  of  in- 
tellectual eminence  often  possess  feeble,  if 
not  diseased  brains,  for  Uie  simple  reason 
that  the  parents  have  unduly  exercised  that 
organ.  What  applies  to  individuals,  in  a 
certain  modified  degree  applies  to  the  race. 
A  generation  that  overtasks  its  brains  is  but 
too  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  still 
more  enfeebled  in  its  mental  organization, 
and  this  exhaustive  process  must  go  on  in- 
creasing if  the  social  causes  producing  it 
continue  in  operation. 

We  have  some  means  of  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  where  fibsolute  lunacy 
is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  possess  official 
returns  to  deal  with,  which  gauge  its  rate  of 
increase  or  decrease  with  pretty  tolerable 
accuracy;  but  we  have  no  such  means  of  as- 
certaining the  nature  of  the  increase  of  those 
no  less  grave  disorders  of  the  brain  which 
do  not  bring  the  patient  under  the  cogni- 
I  zance  of  the  law.    If  we  could  take  count  of 
I  the  number  of  able  men  who,  at  the  very 
height  of  their  efficiency  and  in  the  very 
plenitude  of  their  power,  are  struck  with 
i  insidious  cerebral  disease,  such  as  softening 
I  of  the  brain,  and  drop  out  of  life  as  gradually 
and  as  noiselessly  as  the  leaf  slowly  tinges, 
I  withers,  and  then  flutters  to  the  ground ;  if 
I  medicine  had  any  system  of  statistics  which 
could  present  us  with  a  measure  of  the 
'amount  of  paralysis  that  comes  under  its 
I  observation,  or  of  the  apoplectic  seizures 
1  which  so  suddenly  blot  out  life,— we  should 
doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  very  large 
increase  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place 
in  affections  of  the  brain.    It  is  just  possible 
that  the  tendency  lately  observable  in  the 
community  to  take  a  Httle  more  breath  in 
I  the  race  of  life,  to  prolong  the  annual  holi- 
I  day,  and  to  favor  the  habit  of  physical  exer- 
I  cise,  of  which  the  volunteer  movement  is  a 
noble  example,  will  do  something  to  check 
the  degenerating  process    at  present  un- 
doubtedly going  on:  meanwhile,  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  existing 
eviL    It  i8|  we  believe^  within  the  province 
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of  art  to  arrest  in  its  earlier  stages  many  i  lection  we  possess  the  marvellous  power  of 
disorders  of  the  brain  if  notice  were  only '  reproducing  the  countless  tableaux  of  scenes 


given  in  time ;  but  the  golden  opportunity 
is  allowed  to  slip,  and  disordered  function 
slowly  but  surely  merges  into  disordered 
organisation.  We  know  full  well  that  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of  insanity  are 
curable  if  treated  early;  and  we  also  know 
that  of  those  received  into  the  great  county 
asylums  scarcely  ten  per  cent  ever  recover. 
The  difierence  between  the  two  drop  through 
into  the  condition  of  driveling  idiots  or  of 
raving  maniacs,  simply  because  the  curative 
influences  of  medicine  has  been  sought  too 
late.  In  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  fatal 
brain  diseases,  such  as  cerebral  softening, 
general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  etc.,  the  neglect 
of  early  treatment  is  equally  deplorable. 
The  insidious  approaches  of  mischief  are 
often  foreshadowed  by  symptoms  so  trivial 
that  they  pass  unobserved  by  relatives  and 
Mends.  The  person  so  affected  will  fre- 
quently drop  his  stick  or  umbrella  in  his 
walk;  he  will  in  the  slightest  possible  man- 
ner drag  one  leg,  a  finger  will  feel  numb,  or 
there  will  be  some  slight  disorder  of  the 
sight. 

**  In  the  incipient  stages  [says  Dr.  Wins- 
low]  of  cerebral  softenings,  as  well  as  in  or- 
ganic disintegrations  of  the  delicate  nerve 
vesicle,  observed  in  what  is  termed  progres- 
sive, general,  and  cerebral  paralysis,  the 
I)atient  often  exhibits  a  debility  of  memory, 
ong  before  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  sue- 
petHted,  in  regard  to  the  most  ordinary  and 
most  trifling  matters  connected  with  the 
cver^-day  occurrences  of  life ;  he  forgets  his 
appointments,  is  oblivious  of  names  of  his 
particular  friends,  mislays  his  books,  loses 
nis  papers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  in  his 
mental  grip  for  many  consecutive  minutes 
the  name  of  the  month  or  the  day  of  the 
week.  He  sits  down  to  write  a  letter  on 
some  matter  of  business,  and  his  attention 
being  for  a  second  directed  from  what  he  is 
engaged  in,  he  immediately  loses  all  recol- 
lection of  his  correspondence,  and  leaves  the 
letter  unfinished.  In  this  condition  of  mind 
he  will  be  heard  constantly  inquiring  for 
articles  that  he  had  carefully  put  aside  but 
a  few  minutes  previously." 

The  memory  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of 
injury,  or  the  progress  of  natural  decay,  in 
the  brain.  From  the  hidden  storehouse  of 
impressions  which  we  know  to  be  seated  in 
the  cerebrum  or  greater  brain  whilst  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  health,  by  the  act  of  recol- 


that  have  occurred  during  a  long  and  busy 
life.  Some  persons  never  forget  a  face  they 
have  once  seen,  others  will  acquire  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  a  dozen  languages  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words,  and  store 
them  for  immediate  use;  the  musician 
catches  the  floating  notes  of  song,  and  they 
remain  for  -a  lifetime  deeply  graven  on  his 
memory.  The  artist  packs  away  within  his 
brain  the  image  of  the  faintest  flush  of  sun- 
set or  the  thousand  shades  of  sky,  and  re- 
produces them  years  after  on  his  easeL  It 
may  be  imagined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive 
to  receive  and  so  strong  to  retain  an  incred- 
ible number  of  images  in  a  state  of  health 
is  not  unlikely  to  speedily  make  a  ''sign" 
of  its  impaired  condition.  A  flaw  in^  an 
Egyptian  slab  covered  with  hieroglyphics  is 
pretty  sure  to  obliterate  some  of  them,  and 
experience  proves  that  brain  injuryis  speed- 
ily shadowed  forth  by  defects  more  or  less 
grave  of  the  memory.  In  the  whole  range 
of  psychological  inquiry  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  perhaps  than  the  "va- 
garies," if  we  may' be  allowed  the  term, 
played  by  the  deteriorating  agent  in  the 
storehouse  of  memory :  sometimes  it  enters 
and  for  years  annihOates  the  vast  collection 
in  an  instant,  only  to  restore  them  again  as 
perfect  as  before ;  at  other  times  it  obliter- 
ates group  after  group  of  associated  ideas  in 
succession  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  brain  has  acquired  them.  Again  a  sin- 
gle letter  in  a  word  is  all  that  the  destroying 
power  lays  its  hands  upon  among  the  im- 
mense magazine  at  its  mercy.  The  chapter 
on  the  Diseases  of  Memory  in  Dr.  Winslow's 
compendious  and  very  interesting  volume, 
is  full  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties presented  to  us  by  impaired  and  morbid 
memory;  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Graves  of 
Dublin. 

A  farmer  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in 
consequence  of  a  paralytic  fit  suffered  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  impairment  of  memory. 
He  could  readily  call  to  mind  all  parts  of 
speech  except  noun  substantives,  and  proper 
names.  This  defect  was  accomponied  by  the 
following  singular  peculiarity:  he  perfectly 
recollected  the  initial  letter  of  every  substan- 
tive or  proper  name  for  which  he  had  occasion 
in  conversation,  though  he  could  not  recall  to 
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his  memory  the  word  itself.  Experience  had ' 
taught  him  the  utility  of  having  written  in 
manuscript  the  things  he  was  in  the  hahit 
of  calling  for,  or  speaking  ahout,  including 
the  proper  names  of  his  children,  servants, 
and  acquaintances;  all  these  he  arranged 
alphabetically  in  a  little  pocket  dictionary 
l^hich  he  used  as  follows :  if  he  wished  to 
ask  for  any  thing  about  a  cow,  before  he 
commenced  the  sentence  he  turned  to  the 
letter  C  and  looked  at  the  word  cow,  and 
kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  upon  the  word 
until  he  had  finished  the  sentence.  He  could 
pronounce  the  word  cow  in  its  proper  place 
so  long  as  he  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
written  letters ;  but  the  moment  he  shut  the 
book  it  passed  out  of  his  memory,  although 
he  recollected  its  initial  and  could  refer  to 
it  when  necessary.  Sometimes  cerebral  mis- 
chief is  indicated  by  the  mere  transposition 
of  letters.  A  gentleman  on  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  for  example,  always 
said  puc  instead  of  cup,  and  gum  instead  of 
.  mug.  It  is  very  common  for  a  person  in 
ordinary  speaking  to  use  the  wrong  initial 
letter  to  a  word ;  but  the  mind  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  error  as  quick  as  thought  and 
instantly  reproduces  the  right  letter,  but  in 
the  wrong  place :  thus,  in  attempting  to  say 
a  fat  pig,  if  the  tongue  were  to  trip  and  say 
instead  of  fat,  pat,  the  next  word  would  in- 
evitably be  fig.  The  control  of  the  healthy 
brain  over  minuti®  of  this  nature,  and  the 
automatic  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised, 
are  thus  clearly  exemplified ;  but  in  disease 
such  slips  escape  notice  altogether.  The 
records  of  psychological  medicine  are  full  of 
instances  of  defects  of  memory  equally  triv- 
ial consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  cerebrum. 
Thus,  an  old  soldier,  after  suficring  a  loss  of 
brain-matter  from  an  operation,  was  found 
to  have  forgotten  the  numbers  five  and 
seven ;  and  a  schoolmaster  consequent  upon 
a  brain  fever  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  letter 
F.  Whilst  disease  sometimes  touches  the 
memory  in  this  delicate  manner,  in  its  more 
active  phases  it  seizes  the  organ  with  a  rude 
and  stifling  grasp,  and  removes  at  once 
whole  masses  of  carefully  acquired  knowl- 
edge. An  Italian  gentleman,  master  of  three 
languages,  struck  with  the  yellow  fever,  ex- 
hibited ill  the  course  of  it  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. At  the  beginning  of  his  attack  ho 
spoke  English,  the  language  he  had  acquired 
last,  in  the  middle  of  it  French,  and  oa  the 


day  before  his  death  his  native  tongue.  The 
total  abolition  of  an  acquired  language  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  in  brain  dis- 
ease, and  as  a  rule  the  memory  in  such  cases 
may  be  said  to  recede  to  those  ideas  engraven 
upon  the  memory  in  childhood.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  talked  a  foreign  language  aU 
their  lives  will  be  found,  to  pray  before 
death  in  their  native  tongue.  There  hare 
been  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  however,  and  Dr.  Johnson  when  d3riDg 
is  said  to  have  forgotten  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English,  but  to  have  attempted  ito  repetition 
in  Latin.  Possibly  the  explanation  of  Uus 
exception  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  be 
thought  habitually  in  Latin.*  There  are  not 
wanting  instances,  however,  to  prove  thst 
the  memory  under  disease  oscillates  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Winslow  records  a  case  in  which  a  gentle- 
man after  a  serious  attack  of  illness  lost  all 
recollection  of  recent  events — ^his  memory 
presented  the  tablet  engraven  with  the  im- 
ages and  ideas  of  his  youth  only;  as  he 
gained  strength,  however,  the  old  and  for- 
gotten ones  were  revived.  A  still  mwe  re- 
markable instance  of  loss  of  memory  and 
its  sudden  resuscitation  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Winslow's  volume : — 

"  Reverend  J.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent 
and  energy,  of  sound  education,  while  riding 
through  his  mountainous  parish,  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  carriage,  and  received  a 
violent  concussion  of  the  brain.  For  several 
days  he  remained  utterly  unconscious ;  and 
at  length  when  restored,  his  intellect  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  natu- 
rally intelligent  child,  or  like  that  of  Casper 
Hauser  after  his  long  sequestration.  He 
now  in  middle  life  commenced  his  English 
and  classical  studies  under  tutors,  and  was 
progressing  very  satisfactorily ;  when,  of^er 
several  months'  successful  study,  the  rich 
storehouses  of  his  memory  were  gradually 
unlocked,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  mind 
resumed  all  its  wonted  vigor,  and  its  former 
wealth  and  polish  of  culture.  .  .  .  The  first 
evidence  of  the  restoration  of  this  ^ntle- 
man's  memory  was  experienced  while  at- 
tempting the  mastery  of  an  abstruse  author, 
an  intellectual  efibrt  well  Adapted  to  test  tho 
penetrability  of  that  veil  that  so  long  had 
excluded  from  the  mind  the  light  and  riches 
of  its  former  hard-earned  possessions." 

It  would  seem  as  though  ideas  were  regii* 
tared  on  the  brain  in  successive  layers,  the 
last  l)iug  uppermost ;  and  that  as  the  net* 
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Yous  energy  retreated,  eithW  as  a  consequence 
of  disease  or  of  gradual  decay,  so  those  { 
ideas  lost  life  downwards.  The  condition  of  j 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
brain  in  all  probability  has  much  to  do  with 
these  changes  in  the  vividness  of  the  mem- 
ory, as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  some  people 
recollect  better  by  holding  the  head  down- 
wards ;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  tells  us  that, 
after  enduring  great  fatigue  in  descending 
one  of  the  deep  mines  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, he  entirely  lost  his  memory,  which  re- 
turned speedily  again  after  he  had  taken 
rest  and  food.  It  is  observable  again  that 
in  morbidly  active  conditions  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  sueh  as  occur  in  fever  and  on  the 
approach  of  apoplexy,  the  memory  is  exalted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  events  are 
remembered  with  a  vividness  that  is  almost 
painfuL  In  the  rapid  rush  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain,  that  occurs  in  some  ex- 
cited stages  of  insanity,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  patients  have  given  signs  of  faculties 
which  they  had  never  evinced  in  a  state  of 
sanity;  prosaic  persons  have  suddenly  be- 
come poetical,  and  those  who  normally  had 
no  head  for  figures,  have  in  these  conditions 
shown  no  ordinary  aptitude  for  them.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  blood  when  at 
this  high  pressure  had  penetrated  portions 
of  the  brain  bitherto  but  feebly  supplied, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  cerebral  wastes 
that  were  before  barren.  Dr.  Winslow,  in 
alluding  to  these  exaltations  of  memory, 
draws  the  practical  conclusion  that  in  old 
persons  these  sudden  lightings  up  of  the 
memory  should  excite  grave  attention,  as  in- 
dicative of  approaching  fatal  apoplexy. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  a  very  extraordi- 
nary condition  of  brain  which  exists,  in  con- 
sequence of  accidents  producing  concussion, 
in  which  memory,  consciousness,  and  voli- 
tion sufier  for  a  time  a  complete  annihilation, 
to  be  revived  again  at  the  exact  stage  at 
which  they  loft  ofL  A  British  captain, 
whilst  giving  orders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  rendered 
senseless,  in  which  condition  he  was  taken 
home  and  reoiained  at  Greenwich  Hospital 
for  fifteen  months,  when  the  operation  of 
trephining  was  performed,  and  the  portion 
of  the  skull  which  pressed  upon  the  brain 
was  raised.  Immediately  consciousness  re- 
turned, and  he  rose  in  his  bed,  and,  without 
recogniiing  where  he  was,  finished  giving 
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the  orders  he  had  commenced  issuing  amid 
ihe  din  of  battle  fifteen  months  before.  Ex- 
traordinary as  this  case  may  appear,  it  is  far 
from  being  an  isolated  one.  Prichard  re- 
lates an  instance  in  which  the  mind  stood 
still  for  years  instead  of  months,  and  yet 
took  up  the  train  of  thought  exactly  at  the ' 
point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped.  A  New 
England  farmer,  whilst  laboring  under  some 
dissatisfaction  at  having  disposed  of  his 
farm  at  a  rate  he  believed  below  its  worth, 
was  engaged  by  a  neighbor  to  enclose  a  ' 
piece  of  land  with  a  fence.  In  order  to  split  ; 
the  timber  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  beetle 
and  wedges.  These,  on  finishing  the  labors 
of  the  day,  he  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
intending  to  direct  his  son  to  bring  them 
home.  That  night  he  was  seized  with  de- 
lirium i  in  this  condition  he  remained  for 
several  years,  when  his  mental  power  was 
suddenly  restored.  The  first  question  he 
asked  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought  in 
the  beetle.  Apprehensive  of  bringing  on  a 
return  of  the  disease  by  entering  into  ex- 
planations, they  replied  that  they  could  not 
find  them;  whereupon  the  old  man  rose 
from  his  bed,  went  straight  to  the  hollow 
tree,  and  found  the  wedges  and  the  ring  of 
the  beetle,  the  beetle  itself  having  mouldered 
away.  Thus  the  delicate  unused  nerve  vesi- 
cle, which  retained  the  recollection  of  where 
the  tools  had  been  placed,  remained  intact 
whilst  the  solid  wood  had  perished.  Some- 
times the  memory,  not  only  of  the  idea  upon 
which  the  mind  was  last  occupied,  but  the 
very  action  of  the  muscles  arising  out  of  it, 
has  been  retained  in  the  mind  like  a  fly  in 
amber.  Thus  a  young  girl  of  six,  whilst 
catching  playthings  thrown  by  a  companion 
seated  on  the  pavement,  fell  and  received  a 
cerebral  concussion,  which  rendered  her  in- 
sensible for  ten  hours.  When  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  jumped  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  asking  "Where  did  you  throw  it?" 
immediately  commenced  throwing  little  arti- 
cles of  her  dress  from  the  bed,  exclaiming, 
<*  Catch  these ! "  and  from  that  moment  was 
perfectly  restored.  The  exactitude  with 
which  the  fractured  ends  of  the  severed  idea 
fit, — severed  as  we  have  seen  sometimes  for 
years, — is  very  ^tpmarkable,  and  go  to  prove 
that  there  must  be  in  such  cases  an  instan- 
taneous arrest  x)f  the  action  of  the  nerve 
vesicles  without  morbid  change  however, 
I  otherwise  they  could  not  at  a  moment's  no- 
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tice  resume  their  operation  at  the  exact 
point  at  which  they  left  offl  We  can  only 
liken  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  ar- 
rest of  mind  to  some  accident  which  has 
suddenly  stopped  a  machine-^e  driving 
band  has  perhaps  suddenly  slipped  off—- and 
in  this  instance  the  driying  band  in  all  prob- 
ability was'  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain — ^the  motive  power  re- 
stored, the  machine  went  on  as  before.  That 
mechanical  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  which  means  an  exercise  of  control 
over  its  circulation,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  exercised,  will  produce  diffiBr- 
ent  mental  conditions  from  perfect  coma  to 
perfect  sensibility-^is  well  known.  A  man 
in  Paris  once  made  a  living  by  allowing  curi- 
ous physiologists  to  make  experiments  of 
this  nature  upon  him.  He  had  suffered  the 
operation  of  trephining,  and  his  brain  was 
covered  by  a  thin  membrane  only,  by  apply- 
ing graduated  pressure  upon  which  the  man's 
relations  with  the  whole  external  world  could 
be  cut  off  and  restored  by  the  mere  action 
<^  the  finger.  At  the  will  of  the  operator 
he  lived  alternately  the  life  of  the  highest 
order  of  animal,  or  that  of  a  mere  vegetable. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  condition  of 
brain,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is 
possessed  with  a  double  consciousness.  Al- 
ternate states  arise  as  distinct  in  themselves 
as  though  they  belonged  to  two  individuals. 
Dr.  Mitchell  relates  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  is  so  extraordinary  that  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  it  entire. 

"  Miss  R ,  possessing  naturally  a  very 

good  constitution,  arrived  at  adult  age  with- 
out having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledee.  Be- 
sides the  domestic  arts  and  social  attain- 
ments, she  had  improved  her  mind  by  reading 
and  conversation,  and  was  well  versed  in 
penmanship.  Her  memory  was  capacious, 
and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas. 
Unexpectedly  and  without  any  forewarning 
she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  contin- 
ued several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  time. 
On  waking  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost 
every  trace  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her 
memory  was  a  tabula  rasa;  all  vestiges,  both 
of  words  and  things,  were  obliterated  and 
gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to 
learn  every  thing  again.  She  even  acquired, 
by  new  eftbrts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  cidculating,  and  gradually  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  persons  and  ob- 
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iects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  tisn 
brought  into  the  worid.  In  these  exerciaet 
she  made  considerable  progress.  But  after 
a  few  months  another  fit  of  somnolency  in- 
vaded her.  On  rousing  from  it  she  found 
herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before 
the  first  paroxysm ;  but  she  was  totally  ig- 
norant of  every  event  and  occurrence  that 
had  be£edlen  her  afterwards.  The  former 
condition  of  her  existence  she  called  the  old 
state,  and  the  latter  the  new  state ;  and  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  her  double  character 
as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respec- 
tive natures.  For  example :  in  her  old  state 
she  possessed  all  her  original  knowledge ; 
in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired 
since.  If  a  gentleman  or  lady  were  intro- 
duced to  her  m  the  old  state,  and  vice  vend 
(and  so  of  all  other  matters),  to  know  them 
satisfactorily  she  tried  to  learn  them  in  both 
states.  In  the  old  state  she  possessed  fine 
powers  of  penmanship,  while  in  the  new 
state  she  wrote  a  poor  awkward  hand,  having 
not  time  or  means  to  become  expert.  Dur- 
ing four  years  and  upwards  she  underwent 
periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  ststet 
to  the  other.  The  alternations  were  alwmya 
consequent  upon  a  soudd  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  were  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  affair  without  embarrassment.  By 
simply  knowing  whether  she  was  in  tiie  old 
or  new  state,  they  regulated  the  intercourse 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly.** 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  hypothesis  of 
the  memory  of  impressions  lying  in  layers, 
superimposed  one  upon  another  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  brain,  the  alternation  of  the  child- 
like and  the  adult  state  of  intelligence  would 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  level 
of  the  power  that  vivified  the  nerve  vesides 
stamped  with  the  mental  impression,  stood 
at  different  periods  at  different  heights,  re- 
treating in  the  childlike  sUte  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  again  remounting  to  its  full  intel- 
lectual height  in  the  adult  period. 

There  is  no  circumstance  with  regard  to 
the  human  economy  more  remarkable  than 
the  tolerance  sometimes  exhibited  by  the 
brain,  of  grave  lesions  and  disorders  within 
its  substance.  The  popular  idea  that  to 
touch  the  sensorium  is  tantamount  to  anni- 
hilating the  lifb,  is  a  monstrous  fallacy.  Sol- 
diers have  been  known  to  carry  buUets  in 
their  brains  without  any  serious  inconven- 
ience, and  heroic  operations  are  often  per- 
formed upon  the  cerebral  mass  without 
injury  to  the  patient  A  surgeon  latdy 
informed  us  that  he  had  a  young  8table-b<^ 
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lately  under  his  caret  whose  skull  had  heen 
fractured  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  and  forced 
in  upon  the  cerebral  mass,  so  crushing  it 
that  a  portion  had  to  be  remored ;  neverthe- 
less the  patient  recovered,  and  it  was  re- 
markable that  whereas,  before  the  accident 
he  had  been  subject  to  fits,  and  was  rather 
a  dull  boy,  after  the  accident  he  became 
much  brighter,  and  continues  so  to  this  day. 
In  all  probability  these  fits  were  of  an  epi- 
leptiform character,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  a  specula  of  bone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  when  this  was  removed  by  the 
operation^  the  cause  that  led  to  his  dulness 
no  longer  existed.  The  kick  of  the  horse 
was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  him. 

Dr.  Ferrior  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who 
retail^  all  his  facidties  entire  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  yet  one-half  of  whose 
brain  was  on  examination  discovered  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  suppiuration.  Dr.  Heb- 
erden  tells  us  of  a  man  who  performed  the 
(Hdinary  duties  of  life  with  half  a  pound  of 
water  resting  on  his  brain )  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  O'Hallo- 
ran  in  which  a  man  suffered  an  injury  upon 
the  head  which  caused  the  suppuration  of  the 
skull,  through  which  nearly  one-half  of  the 
brain  was  discharged,  mixed  with  matter, 
yet  this  man  preserved  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties until  the  moment  of  his  death.  Never- 
theless, we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Winslow  that  even  in  these  anomalous 
cases  there  must  have  been  some  disturbance 
of  the  mental  powers  observable,  had  the  at- 
tention of  a  competent  observer  been  directed 
to  them,  and  that  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found 
logically  true,  that  wherever  there  has  been 
found  the  trace  of  organic  cerebral  change, 
there  also  must  have  be^n  manifestations  of 
mental  disturbance.  It  is  not  often  that 
fracturing  the  skull  proves  a  curative  opera- 
tion, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  m»e 
accidental  shocks  to  the  sick  brain  have 
proved  far  more  effective  than  even  the  skill 
of  the  physician.  **  I  have  been  informed,' ' 
says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  on  good  authority,  that 
there  was,  some  time  since,  a  family  consist- 
ing of  three  boys,  who  were  all  considered 
as  idiots.  One  of  them  received  a  severe 
injury  on  the  head ;  from  that  time  his  facul- 
ties began  to  brighten,  and  he  is  now  a  man 
of  good  talents,  and  practises  as  a  barrister ; 
his  brothers  are  still  idiotic  and  imbecile." 
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We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Petrarch, 
that  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain  won- 
derf\illy  strengthened  the  memory  of  Pope 
Clement  VI.  It  is  equally  certain  ttat  tu- 
mors have  gone  on  slowly  increasing  within 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  without  for 
a  long  time  disturbing  the  mental  power  of 
the  individual.  The  case  of  Dr.  Wollaston 
is  remarkably  iUustrative  of  this.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  cerebral  growth  of  this 
nature,  which  in  all  probability  existed  there 
from  early  youth,  without  porcoptibly  to 
ordinary  observers  affecting  his  intellect. 
At  last  it  attained  to  such  a  large  size  that 
it  encroached  upon  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
and  produced  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body.  Notwithstanding  this  his  brain  re- 
mained quite  clear,  and  the  last  moments  of 
his  life  were  engaged  in  writing  some  figures 
in  arithmetic  progression,  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  friends  that,  although  his  tongue 
was  mute  forever,  his  brain  was  clear. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
p09t  mortem  examinations  present  but  faint 
signs  of  any  lesion  of  substance,  even  where 
the  mind  during  life  has  been  thoroughly 
disordered.  The  physician  but  too  x>flen 
seeks  in  vain  in  the  lunatic's  brain  for  any 
trace  of  disorganization.  He  knows,  never- 
theless, that  alterations  of  some  kind  must 
exist,  and  attributes  his  failure  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  methods  of  examination  at  pres- 
ent employed.  The  scalpel  alone  will  never 
find  it  out,  and  even  the  microscope  as  yet 
fails  to  detect  departures  fVom  normal  struc- 
ture of  so  delicate  a  kind  as  those  which  are 
sufficient  to  overturn  noble  minds ;  and  we 
entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Winslow  in  believing 
that,  in  order  to  detect  the  more  subtle  le- 
sions of  the  brain,  we  must  call  in  the  labors 
of  the  Chemico-Cerebral  pathologist  Sir  B. 
Brodie  has  shown  that  the  nervous  substance 
of  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
tissues  (the  bones  excepted)  by  the  very 
large  proportion  of  phosphorus  which  it  con- 
tains, amounting  to  no  less  than  1*5  per  cent, 
in  100,  and  if  we  speak  of  the  solid  matter 
alone,  the  important  position  held  by  this 
chemical  agent  in  the  brain  is  still  more  ap- 
parent, no  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
being  composed  of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  any  laborious  mental  exer- 
cise, indeed,  any  protracted  exertion  of  the 
nervous  system,  results  in  a  discharge  of 
large  quantities  of  the  phosphatic  salts  by 
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means  of  the  kidneys;  this  circumstance 
taken  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  brain  of  the  adult  idiot  there  is  a  very 
small  amount  of  phosphorus — ^not  more  than 
in  that  of  a  child — ^points  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
substance  of  the  mental  powers.  That  in 
the  largo  majority  of  cases  of  insanity  the 
blood  is  mainly  in  fault,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  but  when  we  remember  how  slight 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital 
fluid  will  produce  cerebral  symptoms  of  a 
very  marked  character,  we  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  these  changes 
have  eluded  our  observation.  There  are  cer- 
tain moments  before  dinner  when  most  men 
suffer  what  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  called 
the  temper  disease,  the  amiable  become  sud- 
denly unamiable,  and  the  best  of  us  snap- 
pish ;  the  morale  of  the  individual  is  entirely 
altered.  Want  of  rest,  again,  will  so  exhaust 
the  mind  that  people  positively  are  subject 
at  such  times  to  delusions,  imagining  their 
best  friends  are  slighting  them,  and  exhib- 
iting in  various  ways  quasi  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. We  very  much  question,  however, 
if  chemists  yet  possess  skill  enough  to  detect 
the  temporary  errors  of  the  blood,  which  we 
know  must  have  given  rise  to  this  condition 
of  things.  Let  us  ask  again,  Li  what  particu- 
lar does  the  blood  differ  during  sleep  from 
that  which  it  presents  in  the  waking  state  ? 
It  contains,  we  know,  a  trifle  more  carbonic 
acid ;  but  surely,  this  addition  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  act  of  dreaming,  in  which  we 
rehearse,  as  it  were,  in  the  inner  world  of 
the  brain,  the  wildest  thoughts  of  the  insane. 
If  the  pathologist  is  so  often  baffled  in  de- 
tecting actual  disorganization  of  the  instru- 
ment through  which  mind  is  manifested,  the 
alienist  physician  is  rarely  at  a  loss  to  read 
the  symptoms  that  during  life  are  sure  to 
,  present  themselves.  Dr.  Winslow  has  cul- 
tivated a  new  field  of  research  in  those  chap- 
ters of  his  work,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  brain  disease.  The  public 
are  apt  to  date  the  amount  of  mental  disturb- 
ances firom  some  overt  act,  which  has  startled 
and  compelled  the  attention  of  friends.  Alas ! 
the  first  overt  act,  in  too  many  cases,  has 
also  been  the  last,  and  the  verdict  of  suicide 
conmiitted  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  is 
considered  sufficient  to  exonerate  all  parties 
from  any  blame  ;  but  in  every  case  the  first 
overt  act  has  been  preceded  by  signs  and 


portents  of  the  patient's  state  of  mind,  whidi 
the  experienced  eye  could  not  fail  to  detect 
The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  which  recorded  the 
suicide  of  a  very  able  chancellor  of  a  western 
diocese.  On  the  inquest  it  was  stated  that 
he  had  been  troubled  in  his  mind  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  catastrophe  by  an  error 
of  2s.  IcL  which  he  had  made  in  his  diocesan 
accounts.  This  symptom  of  a  departure 
from  the  well-known  ordinary  masculine  tone 
of  his  mind  would  have  suggested  to  any 
skilful  physician  the  necessity  for  having  him 
placed  under  surveillance ;  had  such  a  step 
been  taken,  his  friends  probably  would  not 
have  had  to  lament  his  loss.  It  may  be 
urged,  we  know,  that  if  we  refine  too  mudi 
in  this  direction,  the  merest  effects  of  temper 
and  exhibitions  of  eccentricity  which  consti- 
tute character  will  at  last  be  looked  upon  and 
watched  with  suspicion,  as  indicating  a  ten- 
dency to  mental  disease,  and  that  those  only 
will  be  considered  to  be  sane,  who  possess 
ordinary  level  minds  without  sufficient  origi- 
nality to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Sudi 
an  error  in  reasoning  no  well-educated  phy- 
sician would  be  guilty  of;  but  he  would  note 
with  extreme  suspicion  any  sudden  change 
of  a  man's  settled  habits  or  revolution  in  his 
modes  of  thought  As  Dr.  Andrew  Combe 
remarks: — 

"It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  vrithout 
any  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
of  feeling  and  mode  of  thinking  usual  to  the 
individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true 
feature  of  disorder  in  mind ;  and  the  degree 
in  which  this  disorder  ought  to  be  held  as 
constituting  insanity,  is  a  question  of  an- 
other kind,  and  which  we  can  scarcely  hope 
for  imanimity  of  sentiment  upon." 

There  are  very  many  cases,  however,  in 
which  insanity  shows  itself  by  a  simple  ex- 
aggeration of  usually  healthy  conditions. 
In  these  cases  the  physician  finds  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  saying  where  the  line  shall 
be  drawn  which  shall  bring  the  patient  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  law.  The  naturally  pas- 
sionate man  becomes  outrageous,  the  relig- 
ious person  becomes  fanatical,  the  vain 
exceedingly  boastful,  the  liberal  extrava- 
gant ;  the  only  departure  from  the  ordinary 
mental  condition  in  these  cases,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary exaltation  of  the  passions  and 
emotions.  It  is  cases  such  as  these  which 
produce  so  much  misery  in  the  domestic 
,  circles,  inasmuch  as  the  present  state  of  the 
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lunacy  law  does  not  justify  their  being  placed 
under  control.  A  person  thus  affected  may 
with  impunity  squander  his  whole  substance 
and  bring  his  family  to  ruin ;  he  may  ren- 
der them  miserable  for  years  by  the  most 
unfounded  suspicions;  he  may  bring  dis- 
grace upon  his  name  by  exercising  that  ex- 
cess of  the  secretive  power  which  finds  its 
climax  in  meaningless  petty  thefts.  The 
condition  of  sanity  and  insanity  in  such 
cases  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  that  the  physician  scarcely  dares  to 
give  a  certificate  of  insanity ;  and  many  fam- 
ilies are  forced  to  stand  idly  by  whilst  they 
see  themselves  irretrievably  devoted  to  ruin, 
merely  because  the  rigid  rules  of  the  lunacy 
law  cannot  be  made  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  diseased 
mind. 

The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  physical 
cause  of  many  forms  of  insanity  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  Dr.  Winslow  is  right  in  his 
hypothesis  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
co-ordinating  mental  power,  the  disease  of 
which  is  liable  to  produce  the  strongest 
psychological  eccentricities.  The  later  phys- 
iologists hold  that  the  physical  actions  are 
governed,  as  it  were,  by  a  special, power 
which  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  cerebellum, 
or  lesser  brain;  and  the  disease  popularly 
known  as  Sc  Vitus'  dance  is  supposed  on 
rery  good  grounds  to  arise  in  consequence 
of  a  derangement  of  that  power.  The  pa- 
tient cannot  conduct  the  food  to  his  mouth ; 
his  legs  go  every  way  but  the  right  one 
when  he  attempts  to  walk;  he  makes  the 
oddest  grimaces  when  asked  to  look  you  in 
the  face ;  and  in  short,  he  is  so  incapable  of 
performing  one  act  of  volition  as  he  should 
do,  that  the  disease  is  aptly  called  **  the  in- 
sanity of  the  muscles."  The  extraordinary 
physical  exertion  performed  by  persons  so 
affected  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  would 
sometimes  throw  her  whole  body  into  a  kind 
of  convulsive  spring,  by  which  she  would 
leap  as  a  fish  may  do,  from  the  floor  on  to 
the  top  of  a  wardrobe  full  five  feet  high ;  at 
other  times  she  would  rotate  her  head  for 
several  weeks  together.  Others  have  been 
known  to  rapidly  rotate  the  whole  body  for 
a  month  continuously;  one  extraordinary 
case  is  on  record  in  which  a  young  girl  be- 
came possessed  with  the  idea  of  standing 
upon  her  head  with  her  feet  perpendicularly 
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upwards ;  as  soon  as  she  had  accomplished 
this  position  she  fell  as  if  paralyzed,  and 
then  commenced  the  same  action  again, 
continuing  it  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  for 
fifteen  hours  in  the  day!  Insanity  of  the 
muscles  is  indeed  an  appropriate  name  to 
give  to  such  an  affection.  Having  contem- 
plated the  frightful  effect  of  disease  of  the 
co-ordinating  power,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  exquisite  nicety  with  which  that 
power,  when  in  health,  adjusts  the  muscles 
to  perform  any  specific  act.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  Paganini 
in  drawing  forth  the.  exquisite  tones  of  his 
violin.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  precision  and  Gplomb  with  which  differ- 
ent groups  of  muscles  must  have  been  di- 
rected to  produce  the  delicate  shades  of 
music  he  called  forth  by  a  simple  act  of  voli- 
tion, yet  this  accuracy,  however  often  re- 
peated, n^ver  failed  him.  Let  us  grant  that 
there  is  some  co-ordinating  power— «ome 
executive  presiding  over  the  just  association 
of  our  ideas — and  there  is  no  incoherence 
for  which  its  disease  may  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

•*  There  is  no  fixed  or  even  transient  de- 
lusion," says  Dr.  Winslow  in  the  case  of 
Psychical  Chorea.  "  In  these  cases  the  in- 
sanity appears  to  depend  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  co-ordinating  power  (eliminated 
in  all  probability  in  the  cerebrum)  and  pa- 
ralysis of  what  may  be  designated  the  exec- 
utive, or  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  regulative,  or  legislative 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  patient  so  af- 
fected deals  in  the  most  inexplicable  absurd 
combinations  of  ideas.  Filthy  ejaculations, 
terrible  oaths,  blasphemous  expressions,  wild 
denunciations  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  con- 
tempt, allusions  the  most  obscene,  are  often 
sin^larly  mingled  with  the  most  exalted 
sentiments  of  love,  affection,  virtue,  purity, 
and  religion.  ...  I  have  often  known  pa- 
tients wBle  suffering  from  the  choreic  type 
of  insanity,  alternately  to  spit,  bite,  caress, 
kiss,  vilify,  and  praise  those  near  them,  and 
to  utter  one  moment  sentiments  that  would 
do  honor  to  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  use  language  only 
expected  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
most  depraved  of  human  beings.  This  phase 
of  mental  aberration  is  often  seen  unassoci- 
ated  with  any  form  of  delusion,  hallucination, 
or  illusion."  '  • 

What  the  nature  of  this  mental  regulative 
force  may  be  we  ^now  no  more  than  we  do 
o^ihe  muscular  co-ordinating  power.    Phys- 
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ical  methods  of  inquiry  tell  us  nothing,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  said  by  Cicero  that  if  it  had 
been  so  ordered  by  nature  that  we  should 
do  in  sleep  all  we  dream  of  doing,  every  man 
would  have  to  be  bound  down  before  going 
to  bed.  It  does  seem  remarkable  that  dur- 
ing one-third  of  our  lives  we  should  be  lia- 
ble to  a  derangement  of  the  mental  power 
(for  such  Is  dreaming),  which  in  our  wak- 
ing state  would  render  us  liable  to  be  placed 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  very  intimate  con- 
nection undoubtedly  existing  between  dream- 
ing and  insanity  has  in  all  times  attracted  the 
attention  of  psychologists,  and  of  late  phys- 
iologists have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the 
former  very  remarkable  state.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  believed  that  sleep  is  produced 
either  by  some  constriction  of  the  great  ves- 
sels of  the  neck,  or  by  a  sluggishness  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  either  cause  leading  to 
a  venous  condition  of  the  blood  calculated 
to  produce  somnolency.  We  know  that 
every  degree  of  insensibilty,  up  to  complete 
coma,  can  be  produced  by  simply  allowing 
the  neck  to  rest  with  the  weight  of  the  trunk 
against  a  tightened  cord.  Nature  has,  there- 
fore, only  to  contract  the  great  vessels  peri- 
odically to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  we 
so  readily  do  artificially ;  but  sleeping  is  not 
dreaming,  says  the  reader.  Certainly  not ; 
but  it  is  the  dark  background  on  which  the 
pattern  of  our  dreams  is  woven,  and  in  all 
probability  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
through  the  bruin  which  produces  it  is  also 
answerable  for  the  diverdfied  pattern  itself. 
The  absence  of  volition,  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
distinguishes  the  state  of  sleep  from  the  wak- 
ing state.  .  This  proposition  is,  however, 
rather  too  sweeping,  for  in  all  probability 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  sleep  or 
absence  of  volition,  any  more  than  there  is 
any  position  in  which  every  muscle  of  the 
body  is  totally  at  rest;  at  all  events  in 
dreaming  there  are  many  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  difierent  por- 
tions of  the  brain  sleep  unequally,  and  this 
inequality  possibly  arises  from  the  position 
of  the  head,  directing  a  fuller  fiow  of  blood 
to  one  part  of  the  brain  than  to  others,  or 
from  its  detention  in  given  portions.  If 
wc  c:camine  a  dream  narrowly  we  find  that 
volition  may  or  may  not  be  excited,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  excitement  cre«i|0d 
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in  the  mind  by  the  illusion  passing  before  it 
For  instance,  it  often  happens  that  we  dream 
we  are  pursued  by  a  mad  bull  or  by  an  as- 
sassin,  and  the  greatest  distress  is  occasioned 
by  finding  that  we  can  neither  call  out  or  nm 
away.  It  again  often  happens  to  us  that  we 
dream  we  are  suddenly  fkUing  down  a  preci- 
pice I  but  here  volition  is  as  it  were  suddenly 
wakened  out  of  its  sleep,  for  we  find  that,  in 
the  endeavor  to  save  ourselves  from  falling,  wo 
jump  tip  in  the  bed.  We  have  here  a  proof 
that  volition  does  not  rest  so  soundly,  but 
that  it  can  be  roughly  and  suddenly  shaken 
into  life.  In  somnambulism  it  is  actively 
awake,  although  consciousness  is  perfectly 
dormant.  There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  day- 
mare — a  condition  of  the  brain  which  exists 
just  as  we  are  waking  from  sleep,  when  we 
are  perfectly  conscious,  but  unable  either  to 
move  or  to  call  out,  volition  in  fact  has  slept 
longer  than  the  other  faculties  of  the  brain. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  sleeping  on  the  back 
is  generally  assigned  as  a  cause  of  night- 
mare, or  that  condition  in  which  action  seems 
most  obstinately  bent  upon  not  answering 
the  appeals  made  to  it.  This  fact  certainly 
seems  favorable  to  a  belief  that  position  has 
something  to  do  with  the  unequal  manner  in 
which  the  difierent  faculties  of  the  brain  rest 
during  sleep.  The  seat  of  the  muscular  co- 
ordinating power,  the  cerebellum  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  may  possibly  suffer  con- 
gestion in  consequence  of  its  lying  partially 
under  the  cerebrum.  The  state  of  reverie 
or  of  day-dreaming  presents  many  features 
which  are  very  analogous  to  that  of  mental 
aberration.  Except  that  we  are  conscious 
of  our  abandoning  the  fancy  to  its  own  will, 
this  condition  difiers  but  little  from  that  of 
dreaming.  An  indulgence  in  this  habit 
tends  to  emasculate  the  mind.  When  long 
continued  it  is  often,  says  Dr.  Winslow,  pre- 
cursory of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  some  types  of  mental  dis- 
orders. Disraeli,  in  his  "  Contarina  Flem- 
ming,"  has  with  intuitive  genius  seen  this 
truth:— 

"  I  have  sometimes,"  he  says,  "  half  be- 
lieved, although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying, 
that  there  is  onlv  a  step  between  his  state 
who  deeplv  indulges  in  imaginative  medi- 
tation, and  insanity;  for  I  well  remember 
when  I  indulged  in  meditation  to  an  extreme 
d^ee,  that  my  senses  appeared  sometimes 
to  be  wandering.  I  cannot  describe  the  pe- 
culiar feelings  I  then  experienced  .  .  .  but 
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I  think  it  was  that  I  was  not  always  assured 
of  my  identity  or  even  existence ;  for  I  found 
it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure  that  I 
lived ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  very  often  at 
night  of  taking  down  a  volume  and  looking 
into  It  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I 
had  not  been  dreaming  of  myself." 

We  may  allude  to  one  faculty  of  the  brain 
which  appears  always  to  remain  dormant 
during  dreams :  we  allude  to  the  faculty  of 
wonder.  The  most  incongruous  images,  the 
oddest  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
strangest  persons  present  themselves  before 
us  at  such  times  unchallenged.  AVe  converse 
with  friends  and  relations  long  sinoe  dead, 
without  feeling  the  least  surprised  at  their 
resurrection.  And  why  is  this?  Because 
the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  also 
wanting.  How  can  we  wonder  when  the 
standard  of  judgment  is  absent  ?  And  herein 
we  find  the  extraordinary  likeness  between 
dreaming  and  certain  forms  of  insanity.  The 
co-ordinating  psychical  power  in  both  oases 
is  in  abeyance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
shrewdly  said,  that  the  only  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  states  is,  that  in  dreams  the 
horses  have  run  away  with  the  coach  whilst 
the  coachman  is  asleep ;  in  lunacy  the  run- 
away takes  place  whilst  the  coachman  is 
drunk.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  coach  in  the  two  cases  is 
so  remarkably  alike,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  absence  of  volition  in  the  former,  that 
we  think  the  psychologist  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering them  associated  phenomena  of  mind. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  oases  indeed 
in  which  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity  com- 
menced in  a  dream. 

"  A  gentleman  [says  Dr.  Winslow]  who 
had  previously  manifested  no  appreciable 
symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of 
disturbed  and  anxious  thought,  retired  to 
bed  apparently  in  a  sane  state  of  mind ; 
upon  rising  in  the  morning,  to  the  intense 
horror  of  his  wife,  he  was  found  to  have 
lost  his  senses !  He  exhibited  his  insanity 
by  asserting  that  he  was  ffoing  to  be  tried  for 
au  offence  which  he  could  not  clearly  define, 
and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  had  no  right 
conception.  He  declared  that  the  officers  of 
justice  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  him ;  in  fiujt, 
be  maintained  that  they  were  actually  in  the 
house.  He  begged  and  implored  his  wife  to 
protect  him. '  He  walked  about  the  bedroom 
m  a  state  of  great  apprdiension  and  alarm, 
stamping  his  feet  and  wrin^g  his  hands  in 
the  wild^  agony  of  despair.    Upon  inquir- 
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ing  into  the  history  of  the  case,  his  wife  said 
that  she  had  not  oDserved  any  symptom  that 
excited  her  suspicion  as  to  the  state  of  her 
husband's  mind ;  but  upon  being  questioned 
very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during  the 
previous  night  he  appeared  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  what  she  considered 
to  be  the  nightmare  or  a  frightful  dream. 
Whilst  apparently  asleep,  he  cried  out  sev- 
eral times,  evidently  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  •  Don't  come  near  me  I  *  *  Take  them 
away ! '  *  Oh,  save  me ;  they  are  pursuing 
me ! '  It  is  singular  that  in  this  case  the  in- 
sanity which  was  clearly  manifested  in  the 
morning  appeared  like  a  continuation  of  the 
semte  chxracter  and  train  of  perturbed  thought 
that  existed  during  hi$  troubled  sleept  when, 
according  to  his  wife's  account,  he  was  evi- 
dently dreaming." 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  referred  in  his 
Psychological  Inquiry,  to  a  v^  remarkable 
quality  in  the  brain,  a  quality  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter terms  unconscious  cerebration.  It  often 
happens  that  after  accumulating  a  number 
of  facts  in  an  inquiry,  the  mind  becomes  so 
confused  in  contemplating  them,  that  it  is  * 
incapable  of  proceeding  with  its  labors  of 
arrangement  and  elaboration ;  dismayed  at 
the  chaotic  heap,  it  backs  as  it  were  upon  it- 
self, and  we  feel  certain  that  it  is  of  no  use 
cudgelling  our  dull  brains  any  longer.  After 
a  little  while,  however,  without  having  once 
consciously  recurred  to  the  subject,  we  find 
to  our  surprise  that  the  confusion  which  in- 
yolved  the  question  has  entirely  subsided, 
and  every  fact  has  fallen  into  its  right  place. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  brain  can,  without  our 
knowledge,  select  and  eliminate,  aggregate, 
and  segregate  fects  as  subtilely  as  the  diges- 
tive organs  act  upon  the  food  introduced  to 
the  stomach  ?  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  inclined 
to  dissent  from  such  a  conclusion,  and  leans 
rather  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
which  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  himself  suggested ; 
viz.,  that  the  seeming  ordering  process  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  all  the 
unnecessary  facts  fade  from  the  memory, 
whilst  those  which  are  essential  for  the  ulti- 
mate arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  are  left  clear  of 
the  weeds  that  before  encumbered  them. 
But  this  explanation  involves  a  confession  of 
an  eHminative  process  going  on  unconsciously 
in  the  brain  which  appears  to  us  to  be  little 
less  wonderful  than  a  hidden  cogitation. 
Why  should  the  unessential  facts  alone  fade  P 
We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  refbse 
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to  recognize  masked  operations  of  mind. 
Surely,  we  see*  every  day  examples  of  cere- 
bral acts  being  performed  of  which  the  in- 
dividual is  afterwards  totally  oblivious.  Let 
us  instance,  for  example,  the  mental  impres- 
sions engraved  with  a  searing  iron,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  brain  in  the  moments  of  de- 
lirium. Under  chloroform,  again,  the  mind 
is  often  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation,  and 
goes  through  mental  labor  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated, one  would  imagine,  to  leave  lasting 
traces  behind  it  on  the  memory ;  neverthe- 
less water  does  not  more  readily  give  up  im- 
pressions made  upon  it  than  does  the  tablet 
of  the  brain  under  this  influence.  Even  in 
dreams,  of  which  we  take  no  note,  but  which 
are  patent  to  bystanders  by  our  speech  and 
actions,  there  must  be  plenty  of  "uncon- 
scious cerebration."  Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, in  referring  to  a  vague  feeling  that  all 
of  us  at  times  have  experienced  when  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  act,  that  "  we  have 
gone  through  it  all  before,"  endeavors  to  ex- 
^  plain  it  by  supposing  that  the  faint  shadow 
of  a  dream  has  suddenly  and  for  the  first 
time  come  to  our  recollection  in  a  form  so 
imusual  that  it  seems  as  though  we  had 
acted  the  part  before  in  another  world.  That 
we  go  through  brain  work  unconsciously  we 
have  therefore  no  doubt;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  deny  the  existence  of 
a  power  seated  in  the  brain,  whose  duty  it  is 
silently  to  sift  th^  grain  from  the  husk  in  the 
immense  mass  of  mental  pabulum  supplied  to 
it  by  the  senses. 

There  can  be  found  no  more  curious  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  human  body  and 
mind  than  that  which  relates  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  morbid  attention  directed  to  its 
different  organs.  The  power  of  influencing 
any  particular  portion  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy by  the  concentration  of  our  attention 
upon  it,  is  so  marvellous  that  we  wonder  the 
method  of  its  action  has  not  been  more  thor- 
oughly investigated  than  it  appears  to  have 
been.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  mind 
possessed  the  power  of  modifying  the  func- 
tions of  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
exciting  sensations  quite  independently  of 
any  act  of  volition.  The  mere  act  of  atten- 
tion to  any  particular  organ  over  which  we 
possess  no  muscular  control  is  sufficient  to 
produce  some  alteration  of  its  functions. 
Thus  we  may  will 'that  a  spot  in  the  skin 
shall  itch,,  and  it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only 


localize  our  attention  upon  the  point  tnfli- 
ciently;  by  directing  our  thoughts  to  the 
heart  it  rapidly  beats ;  by  soliciting  the  lower 
intestine  it  is  quickly  brought  into  actiofo. 
There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  which 
is  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  simply 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  it.  Whole 
regions  of  superficial  nerves,  such  as  those 
of  the  skin  in  the  neck,  may  be  exalted  ia 
their  action  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
mere  expectation  of  being  tickled  there. 
This  nervous  attention  may  become  so  per- 
sistent as  to  cause  actual  disease.  We  have 
a  familiar  instance  in  dyspepsia,  where  the 
patient  is  forever  thinking  of  his  stomach, 
and  at  last  diseased  function  degenerates 
into  diseased  organization,  and  he  falls  into 
the  condition  of  a  helpless  hypochondriac. 
But  if  an  attitude  of  concentrated  attention 
upon  his  mere  animal  functions  is  thus  ca> 
pable  of  producing  disease  in  them,  what 
efi'ect  has  it  upon  the  mind  itself?  Sir 
Henry  Holland  has  remarked  that  it  appears 
to  be  a  condition  of  our  wonderful  existence 
that  while  we  can  safely  use  our  faculties  in 
exploring  every  part  of  outward  nature,  that 
we  cannot  sustain  those  powers  when  di- 
rected inward  to  the  source  and  centre  of 
their  operations — ^in  other  words,  the  mind, 
when  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time  in 
analyzing  itself,  scorpion-like,  stings  and 
destroys  its  own  action.  That  we  can  as 
readily  injure  our  brains  as  our  stomad» 
by  pertinaciously  directing  our  attention  to 
fancied  diseases  in  them  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  that  mere  perversion  of  ordinary  modes 
of  thought,  such  as  may  exist  in  minds  only 
functionally  disordered,  may  be  fixed  by  the 
action  of  morbid  attention  so  as  to  constitute 
permanent  aberration,  is  equally  certain. 
Hence  as  Dr.  Winslow  says,  **  the  extreme 
danger  of  not  exercising  like  trustworthy 
sentinels  a  watchful  supervision  and  active 
controlling  influence  over  every  thought, 
and  the  evil  that  arises  from  not  keeping  in 
a  state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental 
emotions.  The  fearful  mischief  from  neg- 
lecting by  resolute  mental  efforts  to  battle 
with  the  erratic  suggestions  of  an  unduly 
excited  and  flighty  imagination,  to  keep  in 
abej-ance  and  even  to  strangle  in  their  birth 
unhealthy  impressions  struggling  to  fix  and 
engraft  themselves  upon  the  easily  moulded, 
plaptic,  and  yielding  fancy,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated or  exaggerated."    And  let  it  not 
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be  supposed  that  this  is  needless  advice,  or 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  reason  strug- 
gpling  manfully  with  the  promptings  of  in- 
sanity. Bishop  Butler  tells  us  that  he  was 
all  his  life  struggling  against  devilish  sug- 
g^tions,  and  nothing  hut  the  sternest  watch- 
fulness enabled  him  to  beat  down  thoughts 
that  otherwise  would  have  maddened  him. 
His  case  was  but  an  example  of  that  of. 
thousands  of  persons  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  every  day,  who  under  a  calm  ex- 
terior conceal  conflicts  between  the  reason 
and  the  first  promptings  of  insanity  of  the 
most  terrible  kind. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  enter  into  the  professional  treatment  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  various  forms  of  cere- 
hral  mischief  so  graphically  detailed  in  Dr. 
Winslow's  volume,  which  to  the  general 
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reader  is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  whilst 
to  the  psychologist  it  is  fraught  with  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  as  a  storehouse  of 
fact  bearing  upon  brain  disorganization,  but 
also  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  fine 
and  graduated  links  which  connect  healthy 
and  disordered  minds.  But  it  will  be  at 
least  consolatory  to  those  who  view  with 
alarm  the  symptoms  of  increased  cerebral 
disorders  in  the  community,  that  the  means 
of  grappling  the  evil  are  not  wanting.  "  I 
am  satisfied,"  says  the  author,  "  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
cerebral  disorganization  that  so  often  follows, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  injuries  to  the  head, 
if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts,  and  arc  on 
the  look-out  for  the  first  scintillations  of 
brain  disorders,  for,  as  Dr.  Grieves  has  sa- 
gaciously said,  *  It  is  not  enough  to  treat 
them  when  they  come,  they  must* be  seen 

AND  MET  COMING.' " 
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From  The  Saturdny  Review,  18  Oct 
ITALY. 
The  battle  of  the  1st  of  October  proved 
the  military  skill  of  Garibaldi,  the  courage 
erf  his  North  Italian  veterans,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  his  resources  for  accomplishing 
the  task  which  he  seemed  to  have  nearly  ac- 
complished.   But  for  the  interference  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  king  of  Naples  would  at  this  mo- 
ment occupy  a  more  favorable  position  than 
his  daring  adversary.    If  the  well-conceived 
movement  across  the  Volturno    had   suc- 
ceeded, the  royal  troops  would    probably 
have  re-entered  Naples  amid  the  applause 
of  the  worthless  rabble  which  at  present 
shouts  in  the  train  of  Garibaldi.    One  or 
two  additional  reverses  might  have  forced 
the  liberating  general  back  across  the  Straits, 
where  a  passage  for  a  Neapolitan  army  is 
•tiU  kept  open  by  the  guns  of  Messina*    If 
Francis  II.  had  once  more  occupied  his  cap- 
ital. Count  Cavour's  ingenuity  would  have 
been  taxed  to  devise  a  plausible  pretext  for 
invasion,  and  even  under  present  circum- 
stances the  Sardinian  intervention  consti- 
tutes a  singular  anomaly  in  international 
law.    The  awkwardness  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  a  sovereign  who  still  holds  a  part 
of  his  dominions  more  than  counterbalances 
the  advantage  of  convincing  Garibaldi  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  assistance.    The  ques- 
tion is  still  further  complicated  by  the  ap- 
peal to  universal  suffrage,  which  has  been 
announced  against  the  wish  of  all  Italian  pa- 
triots, probably  under  the  suspicious  dicta- 
tion of  France ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  numerical  majont^  of  Neapolitans 
desires  the  annexation  which  the  educated 
and  respectable  classes  are  wisely  endeavor* 
ing  to  carry  out    Italian  unity  will  be  com- 
menced under  evil  auspices  if  it  is  found 
necessar}'  to  repeat  the  intrigues  and  frauds 
which  were  perpetrated  at  Nice,  and  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  will  be  established  when 
the  peasantry  and  the  mob  are  consulted  on 
the  choice  between  a  new  claimant  of  the 
crown  and  a  government  not  yet  overthrown. 
In  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  a  PorUmentary  Con- 
stitution which  has  never  been  legally  abro- 
gated would  have  furnished  a  recognised  and 
legitimate  machinery  for  the  national  adhe- 
sion to  the  Italian  monarchy ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  Count  Cavour,  as  a  prudent 
statesman,  would  have  preferred  a  secure 
and  regular  method  of  attaining  his  object. 
He  may  probably  have  sufficient  reasons  for 
deferring  to  the  counsels  of  his  imperious 
ally,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  be  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  rude  oontrivance 
which  sanctioned  despotism  in  1861,  and  ter- 
ritorial spoliatio9  in  1860. 

If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  ministerial 


statements  which  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  may  be  considered 
as  singularly  able  and  judicious.  It  was 
nccessarj'  to  reconcile  the  national  feeling  to 
the  abandonment  or  postponement  of  de- 
signs against  Rome  and  Venice,  and  it  would 
have  been  invidious  to  confess  that  in  either 
case  the  objection  to  the  enterprise  consisted 
in  its  impracticability  and  danger.  Accord- 
ingly, Count  Cavour  apologizes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  truce  with  Austria  by  a  jueti- 
fiable  reference  to  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and 
he  declares  that  an  attack  upon  Home  would 
be  a  proof  of  ingratitude  rather  than  of  in- 
sane termerity.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome  is  an  act  of  lawless  vio- 
lence, more  insulting  to  Italian  feeling  than 
the  Austrian  possession  of  Venetia ;  but  an 
intelligent  audience  willingly  dispenses  with 
the  communication  of  patent  and  unseason- 
able truths.  The  Poniament  of  Turin  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  the  undertaking 
were  feasible,  Victor  Emmanuel  would  sweep 
the  peninsula  clear  of  every  foreign  soldier, 
without  regard  either  to  conventional  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  or  to  diplomatic  remon- 
strances. It  was  sufficient  for  the  minister 
to  show  that  the  hasty  moiaces  of  Garibaldi 
might  be  repudiated,  under  the  presence  of 
neoosftity,  on  tolerably  decorous  pretexts. 
The  vast  schemes  of  ag^ndizcment  which 
he  proposes  furnish  a  sUll  liiore  satisfactory 
excuse  for  his  abstinence  from  hopeless  proj- 
ects of  ambition. 

Since  the  days  of  the  French  Convention, 
no  elected  Assembly  has  ever  been  invited 
to  vote  on  so  daring  a  proposal  as  the  an- 
nexation of  a  territory  as  large  and  as  popu- 
lous as  its  own.  Some  color  of  law  is  use- 
ful in  carrying  out  tiie  most  exceptional 
measures ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be 
raised  by  international  jurists,  the  requisi- 
tions of  municipal  legality  ore  satisfied  by 
the  parliamentaxT  autnority  which  has  been 
conceded  to  the  liog^  Aji  for  as  his  North 
Italian  subjects  are  concerned,  Victor  Em- 
manuel is  entitled  to  aec^t  the  sovereignty 
of  Naples  and  of  Sicily,  awl  a  further  ol^ect 
of  profound  polioy  was  sectared  hj  the  limi- 
tations which  the  minister  attached  to  the 
vote  which  he  demanded.  It  was  almost  as 
important  to  exclude  opnortunities  of  nego- 
tiation OS  to  secure  for  toe  policy  of  ^mple 
annexation ,  an  approval  which  could  not 
be  doubtfuC  Any  povisionol  government 
which  may  exist  in  the  South  wiH  find  it  im- 
possible ta  diaeuss  the  conditions  of  its  res- 
ignatioB.  The  foroe  of  universal  sufi&age 
must  be  more  or  less  speedily  performed, 
and  then  the  pountry  roust  accept  the  Pied- 
montese  dynasty  and  Constitution  without 
any  reserve  of  provincial  independence.  If 
Qaribaldi's  advisers  should  induce  him  to 
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stipulate  for  future  hostilities  a^^st  Rome 
or  Venice,  the  king's  Cabinet  will  reply  that 
Parliament  has  not  delegated  to  the  Crown 
any  power  of  binding  its  own  future  discre- 
tion. In  pboe  of  local  priyileges,  Naples 
and  Sicily  will  obtain  a  proportionate  snare 
in  the  national  representation,  and  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  zealous  patriots  may  at 
their  pleasure  bring  forward  proposals  for 
the  completion  of  the  great  national  enter- 
prise. Notwithstanding  the  ominous  ru- 
mors which  have  been  current  within  the 
last  few  days,  it  is  still  not  impossible  that, 
under  the  compulsion  of  internal  difficidties, 
Austria  may  hereafter  be  willing  to  retire 
from  Italy.  Count  Cavour  is  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  tne  belief  that,  even  in  Oermanv^ 
opinion  will  at  no  distant  day  favor  the  lib- 
eration of  Venice,  and  in  the  mean  while  it 
is  certainly  **  untrue  that  the  Venetians  are 
peacefidly  submitting  to  their  destin;^'.'' 
VViUi  regard  to  Rome,  the  Sardinian  minis- 
ter justly  relies  on  the  growing  conviction 
that  liberty  is  not  necessarily  antagonistic 
to  reH^on ;  and  a  future  pope  may  perhaps 
think  it  imadvisable  any  longer  to  present 
himself  to  his  countrymen  in  the  character 
of  a  public  enemy.  The  policy  of  France  is 
inscrutable,  and  perhaps  still  undecided; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  army 
of  occupation  should  be  doubled  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  all  appearance  of  dan|^er.  It  seems, 
however,  to  oe  generally  beheved  that  the 
Ihnperor  Napoleon  wishes  to  relegate  the 
p4|)e  to  some  post  in  which  he  may  more 
conveniently  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
French  ambition.  The  recent  Allocution 
referred  in  terms  of  reproach  to  the  broken 
promises  of  an  august  protector,  and  the 
staff  of  old  women  who  are  brawline  and 
cursing  under  papal  inspiration  in  all  cor- 
ners of  Europe  at  present  direct  a  lai]ge  por- 
tion of  their  shrill  imprecations  against  the 
imperial  apostate.  Pious  Archbishop  Cid- 
len  instructs  his  priests  to  pray  for  tne  de- 
feat of  the  diplomacy  of  France  as  well  as 
of  England,  and  if  any  transfer  of  the  holy 
see  to  Jerusalem  has  been  ventilated,  the 
suggestion  must  have  proceeded  rather  from 
MTlliouvenel  than  from  Lord  John  RusselL 
A  pope  who  would  adopt  Italian  sentiments 
would  be  valued  and  pampered  by  his  coun- 
tr3rmen  for  the  same  reasons  which  induced 
the  patriots  of  Ephesus  to  applaud  their 
great  goddess  Diana.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  temporal  sovereignty,  the  Vatican  would 
be  a  more  comfortable  residence  than  the 
governor's  palace  at  Jerusalem. 

The  advantage  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions has  been  once  more  illustrated  by  the 
recent  debates  at  Turin.  The  demagogues 
who  have  attempted  to  mislead  Oariliaidi 
have  been  forced  to  defend  or  to  disavow  m 
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public  the  policy  which,  as  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  private  suggestions  and  intrigues, 
might  have  justified  general  alarm.  Some 
members  of  the  extreme  Opposition  have 
been  compelled  to  express  a  preference  for 
federal  umon,  while  Bertani  himself  has  pro- 
fessed unabated  attachment  to  the  person 
and  dynasty  of  the  kine.  Scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  in  favor  of  the  mad  project  of  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  forces  oi  France 
and  of  Austria.  Even  the  members  who  with- 
held their  confidence  from  the  government 
involuntarily  sanctioned  a  lar^e  portion  of 
the  ministerial  policy.  The  independence 
of  a  nation  is  more  important  than  its  inter- 
nal organization ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  political 
freedom  as  well  as  unity.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  and  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Official  supervision  and  inter- 
ference are  still  almost  as  common  in  Pied- 
mont as  in  France,  and  the  revolutionary  or 
Bonapartist  invention  of  passports  hampers 
locomotion  in'  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
Yet  the  foundation  and  chief  security  of 
freedom  consists  in  the  control  of  a  Parlia- 
ment over  policy  as  well  as  over  finance  and 
legislation.  Tlirough  its  chosen  representa- 
tives, Italy  will  become  every  day  more  con- 
scious of  its  unity,  and  the  national  sympa- 
thy will  double  the  energies  of  the  extended 
monarchy.  A  sansuine  politician  mig^t  in- 
dulge in  the  hope  that,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  France  may  be  the  only  refuge  of  des- 
potism on  the  west  of  the  Vistula. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  18  Oct. 
FRENCH  INTRIGUE. 
The  sovereigns  who  are  going  to  meet  at 
Warsaw  will  have  many  very  unpleasant  sub- 
jects to  talk  over,  and  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant and  most  interesting  will  be  a  sub- 
ject on  which  they  cannot  utter  any  opinion 
to  the  world.    Ostensibly,  their  meeting  will 
probably  end  in  formal  lamentations  over 
the  turn  things  are  taking  in  Italy,  and  in  a 
solemn  but  vague  denunciation  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.    But  really  neither  Italy 
nor  the  gospel  of  revolution  will  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds.    It  is  perfectly  under- 
stood throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere  bet-    ' 
ter  than  at  the  Tuileries,  that  the  chief  ohject    j 
of  this  Warsaw  meeting  is  to  orgdnijze  a  com-     ! 
bination  of  forces  sufficient  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers with  which  French  intrigue  is  threaten- 
ing the  allied  sovereigns.    Austria  fears  for 
Hungary,  and  Russia  and  Prussia  fear  for 
Poland.    It  is  notorious  that,  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  Poland,  a  party,  the  exact  mag- 
nitude of  which  is  probably  unknown  even 
tA  the  secret  police,  reckons  on  the  oo-opera-. 
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tion  of  France  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  and  kind  of  deceit  which  deceives  nobody.  He 
that  this  belief  is  encouraged,  if  not  inspired,  -  plans  at  Chambery  the  Piedmontese  conquest 
by  the  French  government.  But  it  is  not  I  of  the  Marches  and  Naples,  and  then,  when 
only  in  the  donunions  of  the  sovereigns  who ,  the  first  steps  are  taken  to  carry  the  plan 
now  propose  to  combine  that  French  intrigue  •  into  execution,  he  withdraws  his  representa- 
is  showing  itself.  In  every  part  of  Europe  tive  from  Turin.  But  in  all  intrigues  of  this 
some  scheme  is  on  foot,  wlucn  may  possibly  kind  he  is  only  acting  as  restless,  unscrupu- 


be  worked  out  hereafter,  and  which,  even  in 
its  faint  beginnings,  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
France  prominent,  and  making  the  neigh- 
bors of  France  uncomfortable.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  bom  a 
conspirator.  He  likes  intrigue  for  its  own 
sake,  even  if  it  comes  to  notmng :  and  prob- 
ably no  reputation  is  so  dear  to  him  as  that 
of  being  a  deep,  dark  man.  He  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  now  fairly 
won  this  reputation,  and  that  French  diplo- 
macy is  popularly  considered  one  vast  weo  of 
intngue.  But  it  is  worth  while  remarking 
that  French  intrigue  has  two  characters 
which,  though  shaded  off  into  each  other, 
are  sUll  separable :  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  throws  great  light  on  the  War- 
saw meeting. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  had  gained  all  the 
advantages  from  tne  Crimean  war  which  he 
could  reasonably  hope  to  get — ^when  he  had 
obtained  by  his  intimate  alliance  with  Eng- 
land a  condonation  for  his  past  career,  and 
had  instilled  a  conviction  into  the  army  that 
while  he  was  on  the  throne  there  womd  be 
no  lack  of  the  delights  of  war — ^he  turned 
round  and  made  a  merit  with  Russia  of  hav- 
ing compelled  England  to  discontinue  the 
war.  When  he  wished  for  another  war,  he 
first  made  a  secret  compact  for  an  accession 
of  territory  from  his  ally,  and  then,  if  Mr. 
Kinglake's  story  is  true,  offered  to  place  his 
ally  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  Ue  takes 
every  opportunity  to  get  a  footing  wherever 
a  footing  can  do  him  any  ^ood.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  pope  compel  him  to  occupy  the 
capital  of  Italy  with  an  overwhelming  force 
— ^the  dangers  of  the  Syrian  Christians  com- 
pel him  to  send  troops  to  a  country  so  placed 
as  to  command  Eg}'pt  and  the  route  to  In- 
dia. Probably  hehas  no  sinele  definite  pur- 
pose in  schemes  like  these ;  but  he  foresees 
several  ends  which  they  might  be  made  to 
promote,  and  meantime,  they  willkeep  up  lus 
prestige.  It  may  be  very  useful  to  him  that 
the  head  of  his  Church  should  be  his  prisoner, 
and  it  may  be  very  useful  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  future  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be 
checked  by  strong  French  positions  in  its 
centre.  In  the  same  way  it  may  answer,  if 
Syria  becomes  a  French  province,  to  carry 
out  a  favorite  plan  of  some  of  the  emperor's 
adherents,  and  establish  the  pope  at  J  erusa- 
lem.  The  very  circumstances,  also,  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  him- 
self compel  him  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  that 


lous  soverei^s  have  acted  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  among  the  oldest  resources  of 
statecraft  to  dupe  an  ally,  to  keep  a  hold  on 
a  friend,  and  try  to  frighten  the  world  by  an 
endless  succession  of  surprises.  AVhen  once 
a  sovereign  has  shown  that  he  is  inclined  to 
employ  these  resources,  neighboring  states 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  abstain 
from  trusting  him,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight 
when  his  intrigues  involve  them  in  any  seri- 
ous peril. 

But  there  is  also  another  phase  of  French 
intrigue  which  is  much  more  uke  the  intrigue 
of  a  conspirator.  In  every  country  there 
are  some  persons  who^  if  not  exactly  disaf- 
fected, wish  vaguely  for  a  change,  and  like 
the  importance  of  being  in  communication 
with  a  great  foreign  power.  In  the  states 
of  the  sovereigns  who  are  to  meet  at  War- 
saw there  is  a  large  party  who  would  revolt 
if  revolution  seemed  to  promise  a  tolerable 
chance  of  success.  Louis  Napoleon  is  en- 
gaged in  ceaseless  intrigues  with  the  party, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  that  is  opposed 
to  the  government  of  other  sovereigns.  He 
keeps  before  some  set  of  people  or  other  that 
'  'they  would  in  some  way  gain  if  a  chans| 
took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  coun^  • 
to  which  they  belong.  And  he  teaches  them 
to  associate  the  idea  of  French  help  with  the 
hope  of  this  profitable  chan^^e.  The  means 
by  which  he  works,  and  the  ends  he  proposes 
to  himself,  are  as  different  as  possible.  Some- 
times he  uses  royal  pretenders,  sometimes 
he  stirs  up  the  democracy,  sometimes  he  ap- 
peals to  tne  selfishness  of  traders,  or  holds 
out  the  bribe  of  future  oflSco  before  needy 
adventurers.  The  French  government  toot 
a  more  than  friendly  interest  in  the  Orteea' 
plot  in  Spain.  It  encourages,  through  the 
Hungarian  exiles  in  Paris,  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Hungary.  It  whispers  hopes  to  the 
^olcs.  In  Rhenish  Prussia,  and,  as  it  is 
now  said,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  it  has 
emissaries  explaining,  as  its  emissaries  ex- 
plained to  the  Savoyards,  how  very  great 
the  advantages  are  of  being  French.  This- 
intrigue  differs  from  the  other  kind  of  in- 
trigue in  being  so  much  more  indirect  and 
intangible.  It  has  no  beginning  or  ending, 
no  acknowledged  source,  no  responsible 
head.  When  the  emperor  courts  Russia,  or 
arranges  with  Victor  Emmanuel  the  price 
of  a  campaign,  or  sends  his  vanguard  into 
Syria,,  he  acts  in  a  way  which,  however  rep- 
rehensible, is  at  least  within  the  recognized 
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limits  of  a  sovereign's  power.  Europe  can 
appeal  to  him,  and  judge  him.  He  is  re- 
sponsible, and  he  accepts  the  responsibility. 
But  no  one  can  call  him  to  account  for  the 
underhand  arts  with  which  he  conspires 
affainst  his  neighbors.  He  does  not  connect 
himself  directly  with  the  machinery  that  he 
keeps  at  work.  Intrigue  of  this  kind  brings 
with  it  a  peculiar  danger  for  those  against 
whom  it  is  directed.  It  not  only  keeps  up 
the  disaffection  and  confusion  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  promote  indirectly,  but  it  sets  on 
foot  a  yast  mass  of  conspiracy  with  which  it 
is  unconnected.  Those  who  seek  for  a  change 
set  intrigues  on  foot,  on  the  speculation  that 
the  great  intriguing  power  will  help  them 
when  the  pinch  comes.  Very  often  there  is 
much  delusion  in  this,  and  the  power  in  whom 
they  trust  may  see  clearly  that  it  could  not 
help  them  if  it  would,  ana  may  be  perfectly 
resoWed  never  to  spend  a  sou  to  save  them 
from  the  gallows  or  the  sword.  But  the  mis- 
chief is  nevertheless  done.  The  disaffection 
is  spread  far  beyond  the  control  of  those  who 
first  set  it  going ;  and  the  revolutionary  partj 
affects,  and  perhaps  learns,  to  believe,  tnat  it 
has  alwa3rs  half  a  million  of  bayonets  at  its 
disposal  when  it  pleases  to  caU  for  them. 
This  is  the  danger  which  the  combination  of 
the  three  great  states  represented  at  Warsaw 
is  intended  to  avert.  The  sovereigns  wish 
to  make  it  clear  to  their  subjects  that  France 
is  not  likely  to  help  them.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  Pole  or  Hungarian  can  scarcely 
b^eve  that  France  will  voluntarily  attack 
so  formidable  a  coalition  in  order  to  set  Po- 
land or  Hungary  free.  This  we  believe  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  the  Warsaw  meeting, 
and  it  is  an  attainable  and  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject. But  every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  assure  the  world  that  it  is  only  against 
French  intrigue  that  the  coalition  is  directed. 
We  need  not  say  how  irreparable  a  mistake 
it  would  be  if  the  sovereigns  went  further 
than  this,  and  entertained  for  a  moment  any 
project  of  intervening  in  the  territories  of 
each  other. 


From  The  Sttorday  Review,  18  Oct 
THE  PBINCE  OF  WALES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
EifOLlsmiEN  should  be  able  to  estimate 
neither  at  more  nor  at  less  than  its  proper 
value  the  hospitable  enthusiasm  which  nas 
greeted  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  delights  the  bulk  of  our  own 
countrymen  like  an  opportunity  for  a  burst  of 
sentiment ;  and,  if  there  be  one  feeling  more 
than  another  to  which  they  are  charmed  to 
ffive  expression,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing a  former  enemy  or  rival  that  by^nes  are 
bygones,  and  that  they  bear  no  malice.    The 
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crowds  which  foUowed  Marshal  Soult  at  the 
(queen's  coronation,  and  the  shouting  mul- 
titude Uirongh  which  the  emperor  of  the 
French  passed  to  the  Guildhall,  were  think- 
ing of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo;  and 
there  was  a  curious  proof  of  the  universal 
readiness  to  give  way  to  such  emotions  in  the 
story  of  the  Edinburgh  mob  which  assem- 
bled the  other  day  to  cheer  that  sweetest  of 
grinces.  Napoleon  Jerome,  when  he  landed 
'om  his  yacht  at  Leith.  The  chief  sustain- 
ing influence  which  prevents  the  sentimental- 
ity of  the  British  people  from  occasionally 
sinking  into  absurdity  is  the  comparative  qui- 
etude, the  critical  scepticism,  and  the  "  li^ht 
irony  **  of  the  upper  classes— characteristics 
which  excite  unspeakable  indignation  in  Eng- 
lish writers  of  a  certain  sort.  The  United 
States  are  England  without  its  upper  classes, 
and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  moderate  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  American  mob,  or  to  pre- 
vent its  defeating  its  own  object  by  exaggera- 
tion and  extravagance.  The  multitude  which 
crushes  round  the  Prince  is  not  denser  or  more 
wildly  demonstrative  than  that  which  envel- 
oped Jenny  Lind ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that 
some  day  a  contra^  current  of  emotion  will 
not  wash  back  the  grains  of  the  sandbank 
very  nearly  in  an  opposite  direction.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  hearty  welcome  given  to 
the  heir  of  the  British  tbione  has  no  impor- 
tance at  all,  thouffh  it  may  not  have  all  the 
significance  which  a  hasty  observer  might 
attribute  to  it.  No  American  who  has  joined 
in  this  demonstration  will  be  quite  unaffected 
by  it.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  will  be 
sorry  if  the  amiable  Prince  whom  he  has 

freeted  turns  out  a  bad  or  weak  sovereign, 
or  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  a  little  less 
liable  to  be  cauffht  by  the  anti-British  comi 
monplaces  whicti  pass  current  in  America ; 
he  will  be  less  ready  to  believe  in  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  two  branches  which  have 
parted  finom  one  great  stock ;  and  he  will  be 
a  trifle  more  doubtful  of  the  hideous  designs 
which  his  political  leaders  lay  from  time  to 
time  at  the  door  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  certainly  see 
some  wonderful  things  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  or  those 
who  are  with  him  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  how  wonderful  they  think  them. 
Chicago  and  New  York  are,  each  in  its  way, 
most  astonishing  cities,  and  a  man  must  be 
very  unimpressionable  not  to  marvel  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
,  resources  of  modem  society,  wielded  by  an 
energetic  race,  have  achieved  the  conquest 
I  of  material  nature.  Scarcely  less  admirable 
are  the  refinement,  whieh  is  considerably, 
and  the  comfort,  knowledge,  and  intelh- 
gence  which  are  extensively,  difibsed  among 
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a  people  which  has  so  short  a  history.  If 
ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  speaking  as  a  sort  of 
representative  of  the  British  nation,  could 
state  publicly  that  he  appreciates  all  this,  he 
would  do  infinitely  more  good  than  most 
persons  would  beheve  likely  to  flow  from  so 
natural  an  avowaL  For  the  soreness  of 
Americans  towards  England  arises  in  very 
great  measure  from  the  suspicion,  in  some 
cases  not  altogether  imjust,  that  we  do  not 
give  them  proper  credit  for  what  they  are 
and  for  what  they  have  done.  They  have 
a  **  peculiar  institution "  of  their  own, 
which  makes  them  singularly  sensitive  on 
such  points.  Once  a  year  they  meet  to- 
gether in  solemn  state  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  praising  themselves.  In  a  natural 
and  healthy  condition  of  things  a  ^ood  deal 
of  the  eulogy  developed  would  difiuse  itself 
among  foreign  nations ;  but  Americans  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  quantity  taken  off  their 
hands,  and  are  therefore  driven  to  re-absorb 
much  of  it  themselves — a  nrocess  which 
causes  painful  irritation.  If  they  could  only 
be  persuaded  that  we  do  our  best  to  relieve 
them,  and  that  we  do  spare  them  as  much 
of  our  interest  as  can  be  diverted  from  those 
movements  of  the  European  system  which 
to  us  are  vitally  important,  they  would  be  a 
vast  deal  less  eager  to  convince  themselves 
that  they  have  more  sympathetic  friends  or 
more  cordial  allies  in  the  French,  or  the 
Russians,  or  the  Japanese,  than  in  a  nation 
which  is  fiesh  of  their  flesh.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, probable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will 
be  able  to  make  all  the  concessions  which 
Americans  sometimes  seem  inclined  to  de- 
mand as  the  condition  of  their  friendship. 
It  would  scarcely  be  decent  in  the  great- 
erandson  of  Georgelll.  to  express  admiration 
for  the  virtues  of  Washington  and  Franklin ; 
nor  is  he  likely  to  volunteer  the  confession 
that  the  etem<d  admiration  of  the  world  was 
merited,  if  not  won,  bv  the  great  battle  at 
Bloody  Tomahawk  Lick,  or  by  the  defeat  of 
H.M.S.  Midge  at  the  hands  of  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Snapping  Turtle.  But  such  admis- 
sions as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  the  de- 
scendant of  the  lung  whose  misdeeds  are  re- 
cited with  rhetorical  fervor  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  trust  he  will  find  an  op- 
portunity of  making  as  handsomely  and  as 
publicly  as  possible. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that,  if  the 
Americans  forgive  George  IIL  in  the  person 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  will  have  for- 
given every  thing.  No  man  of  sense  or  in- 
formation now  believes  that  the  quarrel  wiUi 
the  colonies  would  have  proceeded  to  any 
dangerous  length  but  for  the  obstinacy  of 
the  monarch.  His  people,  it  is  true,  gave 
him  a  lawiid  support, /or  they  knew  that 
they  had  been  put  to  great  expense  for  the 
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defence  of  the  plantations,  and  they  sus- 
I  pectod,  not  quite  without  reason,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to  be 
taxed  without  their  own  consent  was  in  the 
main  an  excuse  for  paying  nothing.    But 
the  people,  little  zealous  in  the  matter  at 
most,  did  not  then  govern  the  country ;  and 
the  class  which  had  till  then  governed  it 
— the  older  titled   aristocracy  —  was  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  the  war.    The  power  ex- 
ceptionaUv  enjoyed  at  that  time  by  George 
III.  of  indulgmg  his  own  perverse  crotchets 
was  derived,  first,  from  his  determination  to 
use  his  immense  patronage  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, instead  of  delegating  it  to  ministers,  j 
like  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  his  race,  and  ) 
next  from  the  almost  simultaneous  return  of  ' 
the  English  Jacobite  gentry  into  the  field  of  t 
politics.    It  has  been  little  noticed  by  his- 
torians that,  just  when  the  American  War 
began,  the  Jacobites  had  finally  lost  interest 
in  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  was  now  sure 
to  be  extinguished.    Both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  rallied 
to  George  IIL,  and  it  was  their  unquestion- 
ing and  unreasoning  support  whicb,  com- 
bined with  the  purchased  votes  of  the  place- 
men, gave  its  strength  to  the  new  and  mtally 
influential  "  Court^Party."    All  through  the 
struggle,  the  colonial  revolters  were  regarded 
by  the  English  public  as  in  alliance  with  the 
Opposition  $  and  though  the  aspect  of  the 
contest  was,  of  course,  somewhat  changed 
by  the  interposition  of  France,  nothing  has 
ever  induced  Englishmen  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  oational  strife.    It  is  this  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  that  supposed  underrating  of  the 
American  successes  which  Americans  con- 
stantly attribute  to  British  jealousy.    Why 
do  you  not  frankly  admit  you  were  beaten  P 
they  angrily  ask.    The  truth  is,  we  have 
much  less  perfectly  learned  than  the  Ameri- 
cans to  look  upon  ourselves  as  a  nation  for- 
eign to  our  former  fellow-subjects.     Hie 
American  successes  produce  on  us  the  efiectt 
not  of  Fontenov,  but  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby ;  and  if  an  Englishman  who  suffers 
himself  to  be  annoyed  by  the  narrative  of 
the  colonial  victories  is  ever  at  the  pains  to 
analyze  his  feeling,  he  finds  ^t  what  irri- 
tates him  is  the  sense,  not  of  a  national,  but 
of  a  party,  defeat — the  triumph,  not  of  a  hos- 
tile people,  but  of  an  adverse  principle. 
Bannockbum  is,  ih  fact,  a  much  more  nu- 
miliating  recollection  to  most  of  us  than  the 
whole  American  war.    It  is  to  be  feared  that 
American  society,  adulterated  as  it  now  is 
with  Irish  and  German  ingredients,  has  much 
more  forgotten  the  brotherhood  of  race  than 
we  have,  but  the  cordiality  shown  to  the 
Prince  proves  that  it  has  not  quite  fallen 
into  oblivion. 
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I  The  Roiral  Geographical  Society,  though 
comparatively  of  recent  date,  has  already 
taken  high  rank  among  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  and  well  merits  that 
place  by  the  energy  and  success  with  which 
it  has  pursued  the  objects  contemplated  in 
its  original  design.  Every  year  has  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  action  of  this  society, 
and  given  it  closer  connection  with  those 
various  ^iterprises  of  research  which, 
whether  aided  by  government  or  not,  are 
the  offiipring  of  English  spirit  and  charac- 
ter; and  belong  fitly  to  a  people  filling  all 
land  and  sea  with  their  commerce,  and  hold- 
ing possessions  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  Geographical  Society  has  recently  done 
much  to  direct  and  methodise,  as  well  as  to 
encourage,  these  researches.  In  pointing 
out  the  objects  to  be  fulfilled,  it  expedites 
their  attainment;  and  by  giving  earlier  and 
wider  publicity  to  the  results,  adds  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  the  ardor  of  discovery. 
While  tracing  the  rivers,  and  traversing  the 
deserts,  of  Central  Africa;  wintering  amidst 
polar  ice ;  or  seeking  ingress  to  the  unknown 
interior  of  Australia,  the  traveller  feels  that 
all  he  does  is  reported  and  watched  over 
with  interest  in  England :  and  that  touching 
word  of  Aome— almost  peculiar  in  this  sense 
to  the  EngUsh  vocabulary-^  more  contin- 
ually present  to  his  thought,  the  end  and 
the  reward  of  the  labors  he  has  undergone. 
The  later  vohimes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society,  tihnir&bly  edited  by  Dr.  Norton 
Shaw,  attest  all  we  have  said  in  its  com- 
mendation. They  show  further  the  growing 
connection  of  geography  with  other  branches 
of  physical  knowiec^,  and  very  especially 
with  geology  ;'-^sister  sciences  they  may 
well  be  called,  from  the  many  rdadons  link- 
ing them  together.  Several  of  our  most 
eminent  naturalists  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  geogn^hioal  and  geological  societies, 
and  have  discharged  with  equal  seal  the 
offices  of  both*  One  duty  in  common  has 
been  the  delivery  by  the  president  of  an  an- 
nual address,  relating  at  large  the  progress 
of  the  science  during  the  year.  These  dis- 
courses fbrm  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Geographical  Society  now  before 
us.  The  summary  of  what  has  been  done 
tells  more  distinctly  what  there  is  yet  to  do, 
and  gives  guidance  and  incentive  to  it.  Such 
collections  of  facts,  moreover,  furnished  by 
different  observers^  and  drawn  from  every 
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part  of  the  eanh,  bring  us  nearer  to  those 
general  conclusions,  the  object  and  end  of 
all  science.  It  is  the  better  definition  of 
this  object  which  forms  the  characteristic 
of  modem  research,  and  contributes  so 
greatly  to  its  success. 

Following  in  the  train  of  these  annual 
addresses,  and,  where  needful,  availing  our- 
selves of  them,  we  shall  seek  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  put  before  our  readers  the  ac- 
tual state  of  geographical  knowledge ;  under 
.  ^  a  certain  limitation,  however,  rendered  nec- 
essary, as  we  shall  speedily  see,  from  the  vast 

f  range  now  given  to  this  field  of  research  by 
those  who  have  labored  in  it  with  highest 
zeal  and  success.  And  here  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment,  reminded  by  this  very  expres- 
sion that  we  have  lost  within  the  last  year 

(  two  men  who  stood  foremost  among  the 
number  of  scientific  geographers.  Baron 
Humboldt  may  almost  be  called  the  father 
of  physical  geography,  since  to  his  personal 
researches  and  various  writings  it  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  place  it  now  holds  among 
the  sciences.  The  career  of  Carl  Bitter  was 
of  a  more  recluse  kind,  and  less  lofty  in  its 
scope.    But  his  great  work  on  geography 

i  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  persevering 
and  successful  toil ;  distinguished  above  all 
things  by  a  critical  exactness  as  to  facts, 
which  makes  it  a  model  for  every  similar 
undertaking.  Germany  may  well  be  proud 
of  having  produced  contemporaneously  two 
iuch  laborers  in  this  great  domain  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  Mr.  Burke  who  speaks  of  Geography 
as  <'an  earthly  subject,  but  a  heavenly 
study.'^  K  this  description  was  justifiable 
then,  much  more  is  it  so  now,  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  we  inhabit  has  been 
enlarged,  not  solely  by  penetration  into  new 
lands  and  seas,  but  yet  more  by  that  close 
alliance  with  physical  science  in  all  its 
branches,  of  which  we  hare  just  spoken ; 
and  wmch,  while  recording  new  relations  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  on  our  own 
globe,  denotes  at  the  same  time  the  many 
connections  of  terrestrial  objects  and  phe- 
nomena with  those  belonging  to  the  other 
worlds  of  planetary  space.  Physical  geog- 
raphy, in  its  present  aspect,  is  less  a  science 
in  itself  than  a  group  of  sciences  blended  by 
mutual  services.  It  is  the  same  correlation, 
and  an  admirable  example  of  it,  which  is 
now  giving  a  new  form  to  the  physical  sci- 


ences in  their  every  part— the  foundation 
already  of  great  discoveries,  and  the  fore^ 
shadow  of  still  greater  to  come. 

Yet  with  all  these  attainments  of  modem 
geography,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  prevail- 
ing want  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  very 
phenomena  on  which  this  knowledge  rests. 
How  few  of  the  many  hundred  millions  who 
tenant  the  earth'  carry  their  comprehension 
beyond  the  physical  conditions  immediately 
surrounding  them  !  How  few,  even  of  those 
better  instructed,  can  truly  conceive  of  the 
great  glJbe  on  which  they  live^ — loose,  as 
it  were,  in  space,  and  at  every  instant 
changing  its  place  in  the  heavens  ;  yet  . 
bound  and  tied  by  gravitation  to  the  greater 
globe  of  the  sun ; — ^revolving  every  twenty- 
four  hours  on  its  own  axis  ; — ^moving  in  its 
annual  orbit  with  a  rapidity  above  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  speed  ever  at- 
tained by  a  railroad  express  ;  and,  beyond 
all  this,  partaking  in  that  mighty  movement 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  to  which  the 
astronomer  sees  no  present  limit  of  time  or 
distance,  nor  any  explanation  of  the  forces, 
certain  and  vast  though  they  be,  which 
maintain  this  mysterious  secular  change. 
Those  even  to  whom  such  astronomical 
conditions  are  familiar  as  facts,  have  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  mind  to  comprehend 
these  complex  motions  in  space,  fulfiUtd  by 
forces  which  we  can  define  only  in  their 
effects,  though  proved  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verse of  worlds. 

How  few  again,  save  amongst  those  wh* 
traverse  the  great  oceans,  practically  con- 
ceive of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  of 
that  relative  distribution  of  the  parts  of  its 
surface,  making  our  colonies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  the  antipodes  of  the  little 
island  which  has  sent  forth  its  swarms  to 
people  and  civilize  this  southern  hemisphere. 
How  strange,  moreover,  to  those  unused  to 
such  considerations,  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  surfiice  of  the  globe  is 
deep  ocean ;  obeying  in  its  tides  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  ivnd  moon,  but  except  in 
this  transient  deviation,  ever  preserving  the 
exact  spheroidal  figure  which  belongs  to  the 
primitive  consolidation  of  the  planet. 

Then  further,  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
great  globe  the  surface  of  which  we  inhabit, 
how  vaguely  do  we  regard  the  wonderful 
problems  it  offers  to  physical  research. 
Natural  causes  of  elevation,  dislocation,  or 
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abrasion,  together  with  the  more  partial 
results  of  mining  and  other  human  works, 
hare  disclosed  to  the  geologist  those  re- 
markable successions  of  rocks— stratified  or 
unstratified — ^recording  anterior  ages  of  life, 
or  devoid  of  all  tokens  of  it — which  form 
the«  objects  and  the  glory  of  his  science. 
But  this  knowledge  is  superficial  only,  in  the 
simple  physical  sense  of  the  word.  The  in- 
clination of  the  strata  enables  us  to  estimate 
depths  of  these  masses  far  beyond  those  of 
,  the  deepest  mines,  but  still  bearing  the  ratio 
of  a  few  miles  only  to  the  diameter  of  the 
globe.  We  hare  fiuther  attained,  by  differ- 
ent means,  some  approximate  results  as  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  earth.  All 
this,  however,  tells  us  little  of  the  nature  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  matter  thus  aggregat- 
ed in  the  bulk  of  our  planet ;  nor  discloses, 
except  by  inference,  the  form  and  conditions 
of  its  aggregation.  Such  inference  we  chiefly 
draw  from  those  curious  observations  in 
mines  and  artesian  wells,  which  mark  a 
temperature  progressively  increasing  down- 
wards from  a  neutral  line  near  the  surface, 
where  external  and  internal  causes  of  tem- 
perature balance  each  other.  Below  this 
line  the  heat  augments  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
Faht.  for  every  sixty-five  feet ;  the  uniform- 
ity of  result  in  different  localities  sufficing 
to  establish  the  fact;  and  the  conclusion 
from  it,  that  at  certain  depths,  the  mass  of 
the  globe  must  become  a  fiuid  material — 
some  such,  we  may  suppose,  as  that  poured 
out  from  the  smelting  furnaces  of  our  great 
iron  fields.  The  explorer  of  living  volcanos 
treads  his  way  over  a  stream  of  fresh  lava, 
upon  the  thin  crust  covering  the  molten 
matter  which  slowly  fiows  underneath.  We 
have  our  dwelling  on  a  similar  though  dens- 
er crust ;  everywhere  wrapping  round  that 
fiery  central  fiuid,  from  which  are  derived 
the  materials  as  well  as  the  physical  forces, 
producing  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions ;  and  the  slower  displacements  by  ele- 
vation or  depression,  which  are  ever  chang- 
ing in  one  part  or  other  the  outward  face 
of  the  globe.  The  medium  thickness  of  this 
crust,  not  known  from  certain  data,  has 
boon  variously  estimated.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  wonderful  relations  between 
branches  of  physical  science  seemingly  the 
most  remote,  that  we  should  have  a  calcula- 
tion by  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
thickness  reouired  to  satisfy  the  theory  of 
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the  precession  of  the  equmoxes ;  in  which 
estimate  Mr.  Hopkins  has  further  sought, 
by  consideration  of  the  relative  conducting 
powers  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized 
matter,  to  conciliate  his  result  with  the  ob- 
served increment  of  heat  in  descending  be- 
low the  line  of  neutral  temperature. 

The  establishment  of  such  relations  is  the 
great  gain,  as  it  is  the  glory,  of  the  science  • 
of  our  day.  Their  unexpectedness  in  many 
cases  gives  an  air  almost  of  romance  to  the  \ 
solution  we  thus  obtain  of  some  of  the  most 
profound  problems  of  the  natural  world. 
We  might  readily  add  numerous  instances 
of  like  kind,  in  which  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy is  closely  concerned.  Such  relations 
occur  chiefiy  within  the  wide  circuit  of  phys- 
ical geography  $  as  distinguished  from  that 
artificial  division  and  nomenclature  which 
man  has  imprinted  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe;  and  which  maps,  in  one  form  or 
other,  technically  express  to  us.  Under 
the  latter  more  limited  sense,  the  term 
geography  was  long  applied  ;  and  even 
now  the  methods  of  geographical  instruc- 
tion are  too  exclusively  moulded  upon  this 
conception.  Its  first  and  most  needful 
office,  indeed,  must  ever  be  that  of  an  index 
to  the  living  history  of  mankind ; — a  rela- 
tion including  all  ages,  apd  every  region  of 
the  earth,  whether  peopled  by  savege  or 
civilized  Ufe.  Man,  while  associated  with 
other  and  innumerable  forms  of  being 
around  him,  is  supreme  upon  the  globe. 
His  history,  though  late  in  the  succession  of 
time,  if  we  look  to  the  fossil  records  of  the 
rocks,  is  that  which  we  everywhere  find 
written  on  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth. 
He  alone  of  the  animal  creation  penetrates 
by  land  or  water  into  its  every  part,  the 
froxen  seas  of  the  polar  circle,  and  the 
torrid  deserts  under  the  equator ;  urged  not 
solely  by  those  instinctive  necessities  which 
he  shares  with  inferior  forms  of  animal  life, 
but  yet  more  by  his  intellectual  ficulties,  I 
and  those  passions  and  propensities,  which  | 
are  blended  with  and  define  his  being.  i 

But  this  human  history  itself,  the  espe- 
cial object  and  office  of  geography,  is  closely 
bound  in  by  the  physical  conditions,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted  as  associ- 
ating our  knowledge  of  the  earth  with  all 
other  natiural  sciences.  Scarcely  is  there 
one  of  those  conditions  which  has  not  some 
oonoemi  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  exist- 
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ence  and  well-being  of  man.  His  progress 
and  difiufiion  over  the  globe  ;  his  dissever- 
ment  into  races  and  communities ;  his  ad- 
vance in  civilization  and  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  have  all  dependence  more  or 
less  upon  these  physical  causes.  Without 
adopting  all  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Buckle, 
we  may  cite,  as  familiar  instances  to  this 
effect,  the  various  incidents  of  climate  ;^-of 
plain  or  mountain  region;— of  fertility  of 
soil;— of  mines  }ielding  metallic  ores  or 
fuel ;  of  proumity  to  the  sea ;  of  facility  of 
internal  communication.  These  and  other 
conditions  may  severally  be  modified  or 
annulled  for  a  time  by  others;  but  they 
never  can  be  inoperative.  In  his  animal 
existence,  man  has  the  same  necessities  to 
encounter,  the  same  struggles  to  maintain, 
as  other  animals  in  the  world  around  him. 
But  he  brings  to  this  battle  of  life  fieusulties 
and  endowments  which  give  him  mastery 
over  many  of  the  physical  conditions  to 
which  other  animals  inevitably  yield.  The 
very  nature  of  the  struggle  to  him  is  such 
as  to  exalt  his  powers  of  intellect  and  ac- 
tion, and  to  raise  him  above  those  mere 
instincts  of  animal  life,  in  which  he  partici- 
pates. He  alone  has  powers  which  enable 
him  to  govern  and  apply  to  use  all  the  great 
i  of  nature,  even  such  as  might  seem 
ast  and  violent  to  be  submitted  to  hu- 
control. 

lile  seddng  thus  to  give  the  largest 
ication  to  the  term  of  geography ;  and 
ulcate  the  teaching  it  in  connection  with 
bysical  phenomena  of  the  globe,  as  well 
3  history  of  man,  we  must  here  restrict 
Ives  chiefly  to  descriptive  geography, 
mmonly  thus  understood ;  and  to  those 
ds  of  discovery  by  land  and  sea  which 
the  main  subject  of  the  volumes  before 
And  here  we  may  first  note  the  great 
ices  made  in  all  the  methods  by  which 
researches  are  carried  on;  the  larger 
I  and  more  exact  definition  of  inquiry ; 
the  completeness  of  its  fulfilment 
ther  exploring  countries  untrodden  be- 
or  surveying  those  imperfectly  laid 
,  the  traveller  now  carries  with  him  re- 
es  unknown  to  those  of  all  earlier  date, 
gh  not  perhaps  especially  furnished  in 
(ranch  of  physical  science,  his  eye  is 
open  to  the  general  aspects  of  nature, 
to  those  relations  which  pervade  all 
of  it.     The  admirable  instruments 


which  science  now  furnishes  for  ^miliar  use, 
are  further  concerned  in  the  change  we  are 
denoting.  Even  the  mere  summer  toioists 
of  the  world  have  received  more  of  die 
leaven  of  general  knowledge,  fitting  them 
better  to  profit  by  what  they  see  ;  and  in- 
stances are  frequent  of  those  who,  going 
forth  without  plan  or  purpose,  have  returned 
the  discoverers  of  new  regions,  and  imbued 
with  zeal  and  ability  for  further  enterprise. 
Our  colonies,  again,  those  prodigies  of  an 
empire  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth, 
have  nurtured  men  ardent  in  discovery,  and 
in  the  development  of  those  natural  resources, 
so  largely  reciprocating  to  the  mother-coun- 
try the  prosperous  existence  she  has  given 
to  her  offspring.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  the  Cape  are  examples  in  point 
In  India  also,  and  especially  on  its  northern 
confines,  much  has  been  done  by  public  and 
private  enterprise ;  fettered  indeed  in  many 
respects,  if  fiudlitated  in  others,  by  those 
fluctuating  coiiditiqps  of  war  and  soTer- 
eignty,  which  have  marked  the  growth  of 
our  Indian  empire,  and  still  in  some  sort  im- 
pend over  its  destinies. 

In  estimating  our  knowledge  of  the  eartik's 
surface,  it'is  rarely  considered  how  very  re- 
cent the  far  greater  part  of  this  knowledge 
actually  is.  A  period  of  less  than  four  cen- 
turies includes  the  whole  of  that  career  of 
discovery,  which  began  with  the  great  ex- 
ploits of  Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
other  navigators  of  the  same  stamp,  and  has 
since  embraced  the  whole  drcumfereooe  of 
the  globe.  The  ocean,  navigated  under  bet- 
ter ^owledge  of  the  flgure  of  the  earth,  and 
with  the  magnet  in  the  hands  of  the  mariner, 
gave  passage  to  the  New  World,  and  fresh 
approaches  to  continents  before  imperflectly 
known.  The  spirit  of  bold  and  romantic 
adventure,  the  appetite  for  distant  and  unde- 
flned  dominion,  religious  zeal  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heathen  tribes,  the  ardor  of  com- 
merce, and  the  thirst  for  treasure  less  lawfully 
acquired,  were  all  awakened*  at  the  same 
time,  and  concurred  to  the  same  residt. 
True  geography  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  end  of  the  flfteenth  century.  Since  that 
time  its  progress  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
stant; stimulated  not  solely  by  the  motives 
just  mentioned,  but  also,  and  more  honor- 
ably, by  the  pure  love  of  that  science  of  na- 
ture which  holds  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  as  part  of  its  great  domain. 
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We  might  here  pause  a  while,  to  compare 
and  contrast  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
globe,  with  those  vague  and  limited  concep- 
tions, which  formed  the  sole  possession  of 
even  the  most  eminent  geographers  of  an- 
tiquity. But  this  topic  is  probably  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers' ;  and  those  who  seek 
to  study  its  details  will  find  them  recorded 
in  the  volume  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  with 
the  vividness  which  belongs  to  all  his  writ- 
ings. Limiting  ourselves,  then,  to  a  brief 
notice  of  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  distinctly 
propounded  and  illustrated  by  Aristotle,  was 
familiar  in  idea  to  many  of  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers ;  but  for  the  most  part  wrongly  ap- 
plied to  the  actual  delineation  of  the  known 
lands  or  seas ;  and  affording,  of  course,  no 
just  conception  of  the  surface  yet  unknown. 
Two,  especially,  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  old  geographers,  Eratosthenes  and 
Ptolemy, — ^men  w)io  stood  in  advance  of 
their  times, — ^founded  their  ddtneation  of 
the  earth  on  the  astronomical  and  geometri- 
cal data  furnished  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
age ;  the  happiest  application  of  which  was 
that  already  made  by  Hipparchus,  in  mark- 
ukg  the  position  of  places  by  latitude  and 
longitude,  upon  the  same  principle,  tiiough 
mddy  applied,  as  that  now  in  use.  The 
great  work  of  Strabo  is  more  purely  descrip- 
tive, but  very  valuable  as  such,  as  well  as  in 
its  reference. to  other  and  earlier  geogra- 
phers. Pliny's  Geography  is  but  part  of  his 
Natural  History,  and  must  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  compilation.  The  work 
of  Pausanias,  limited  mainly  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  Greece,  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  for  historical  and  classical  research 
by  the  exactness  of  personal  observation. 

Of  the  geogn4>hers  just  named,  it  will  be 
•een  that  all  but  one  wrare  Greeks  in  race 
and  language.  Three  of  these,  however, 
wrote  as  citiaens  of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome, 
at  a  period  when  this  wonderful  sovereignty 
bad  reachctf  its  widest  extent;  and  under  a 
soooession  of  emperors— Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antooine^-^who  held  it  for  a  long 
series  of  years  in  tranquil  and  prosperous 
subjection.  Even  at  this  time  the  Mediter- 
ranean formed  the  centre  of  all  that  could 
be  called  true  geography.  Conquest,  colo- 
nisation, or  commerce  had  made  well  known 
all  the  countries  immediately  bordering  on 
this  great  inland  tea  I  and  more  or  less  per- 
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fectly  what  lay  beyond,  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  rule.  Some  portion,  indeed, 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  was  even 
better  known  at  that  time  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day.  But  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
empire,  geography  was  little  more  than  a 
vague  picture  of  regions  fading  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  distance ;  or  known  only  by  idle 
and  superstitious  tales,  which  the  iguOTanoe 
of  the  age  credited,  and  its  learning  could 
not  contradict.  Towards  the  west,  the  At- 
lantic cut  off  all  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  coasts  of  this  ocean,  and  of  the  islands 
nearest  to  them.  The  commercial  voyages 
of  the  Phcenioian  people— wonderful  expldts 
under  the  modes  of  navigation  then  in  use, 
— ^form  a  striking  episode  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy ;  yet  withal  so  obscure,  that  even  the 
labors  of  Heeren  have  failed  to  throw  much 
light  upon  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  was  extended  through 
Persia  and  India,  even  to  the  confines  of 
China;  but  becoming  more  feeble  at  each 
sucoesnve  step  of  distance.  On  the  north- 
em  boundary  it  was  yet  more  speedily  lost 
in  regions  of  forest,  arid  plains,  or  morass ; 
and  the  vague  notices  of  Scythia,  Scandina- 
yia,  Sarmatia,  etc.,  attest  the  scanty  ac- 
quaintance with  countries  which  could  yield 
little  to  conquest,  commerce,  or  ooloniia- 
tion. 

From  this  mere  outline  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, we  come  at  once  to  that  of  our  own 
day ;  passing  over  those  intermediate  steps  of 
disoovery,through  which  we  have  reached  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface. 
These  discoveries  are  mainly,  as  we  have 
said,  the  fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries. 
From  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
this  recent  date,  geographical  knowledge, 
in  common  with  all  other  sciences,  either 
was  stationary  or  actually  receded  within 
narrower  limits  than  before.  Though  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  period  just  named 
—comprising  new  continents  and  oceans, 
and  Ae  correction  of  the  errors  of  ancient 
geography,— are  the  most  striking  results 
of  ^bis  burst  of  human  enterprise,  yet  no 
pause  has  since  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
discovery.  The  broad  lines  at  first  sketched 
out  have  been  gradually  filled  up  in  the  in- 
tervening spaces  and  the  terra  ineogniUs  of 
I  the  earth  continually  narrowed  in  extent. 
I  The  motive  power  of  steam— that  miglHj 
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agent  of  our  own  time— gives  new  facultieB 
and  facilities  for  all  such  research.  Yet^ 
while  admiring  the  magnificent  steam  vessels, 
which  now  plough  the  ocean,  and  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  continents,  we  cannot 
forget  what  we  owe  to  those  hold  navigators 
of  an  earlier  age,  who  accomplished  many 
of  these  very  voyages  in  small  harks  or 
boats,  scantily  provided  with  all  that  is  now 
deemed  needful  to  safety  and  success.  The 
early  English  discoverers  in  the  arctic  seas 
may  well  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  hardy 
and  intrepid  race, — ^the  worthy  precursors  of 
the  men  who  in  our  own  times  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  arduous  service.  We 
need  not  here  catalogue  the  names  of  either 
date.  They  will  stand  recorded  in  all  future 
history  of  geographical  research. 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  the  terras  in- 
cognitas  of  the  globe,  as  continually  narrowed 
by  modem  discovery,  yet  is  the  unknown 
portion,  or  that  imperfectly  known,  much 
larger  than  is  commonly  conceived.  We 
circumnavigate  it,  indeed,  with  a  commerce 
80  vast  and  various,  that  the  whole  ocean 
surface,  save  that  around  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  may  seem  to  be  imder  our  knowledge 
and  command.  We  doubt  not  that  in  the 
end,  all  of  land  also,  really  permeable  or 
profitable  to  man,  will  be  brought  under  like 
subjection.  But,  meanwhile,  there  are  still 
large  gaps  and  voids  in  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents and  islands,  the  objects  of  specula- 
tion to  science  and  of  adventure  to  future 
travellers.  And  in  noticing  these,  as  we  are 
about  to  do,  we  at  once  illustrate  the  matter 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  show  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  have 
thoroughly  mastered  thesurface  of  the  world 
we  inhabit 

We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  how 
greatly  our  estimates,  both  as  to  Space  and 
Time,  those  two  great  element^  of  human 
knowledge,  are  disturbed  by  the  neglect  to 
obtain  a  just  comparative  measure  for  each. 
Taking  space  as  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  we  measure  it 
for  the  most  part  by  what  we  see  around  us ; 
and  though  this  loose  estimate  has  been  much 
corrected  by  modem  travel,  and  by  science 
brought  into  connection  with  geography,  yet 
is  common  understanding  often  curiously  in 
arrear  on  this  subject.  This  is  true,  not 
only  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  space, 
and  iU  relative  extent;  but  we  bring  our 


scanty  European  standard  also  to  the  num- 
bers, civilization,  religions  and  social  usages, 
of  the  various  races  peopling  lands  of  which 
we  know  nothing  yet  but  the  coasts  or  bor- 
ders. The  philosophy  of  geography  and  of 
human  history  alike  require  that  we  should 
gain  the  widest  possible  horizon  to  our  view ; 
checking  thereby  those  partial  or  false  con- 
clusions which  a  limited  knowledge  is  ever 
tending  to  impose  upon  us. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  improved 
methods  and  appliances  conducing  to  the 
progress  of  modern  goegraphy.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these,  and  the  instmment  as 
well  as  evidence  of  progress,  is  the  modern 
map :  in  scale,  exactness,  and  beauty  of  im- 
pression, a  vast  advance  even  upon  those  of 
half  a  century  back ; — a  more  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  vague  and  faulty  outlines  which 
come  down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages  under 
this  name.  And  not  only  faulty,  but  faith- 
less also;  the  voids  of  knowledge  being 
filled  up  with  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities, 
either  wholly  imaginary,  or  drawn  from  such 
loose  report,  that  blanks  left  would  have 
been  a  better  altemative.  The  mdeness  of 
these  early  attempts  is  ofteii  curiously  shown 
in  the  scraps  of  landscape  brought  in  to  fill 
up  the  simpler  delineation  by  outline.  In 
passing  from  them  to  the  maps  of  our  own 
days,  we  seem  approaching  the  works  of  a 
new  and  higher  intelligence.  Nor  is  this 
impression  a  mistaken  one.  The  modem 
map, — ^take  as  the  most  eminent  instance, 
that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British 
Isles, — ^represents  and  embodies  in  itself  the 
highest  attainments  of  science  and  art;  nor 
could  it  have  been  produced  without  them. 
Of  the  consummate  accuracy  of  this  great 
work^its  foremost  and  most  essential  qual- 
ity— ^we  cannot  give  more  striking  proof  than 
in  the  facts  showing  the  perfect  triangula- 
tion  on  which  it  is  constracted.  This  perfec- 
tion is  such  that  in  the  five  bases  employed 
(varying  from  five  to  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  some  of  them  fourhundred'miles  apart), 
the  greatest  difibrence  between  the  measured 
length  and  that  derived  by  mutual  computa- 
tion from  the  triangles,  does  not  exceed  three 
inches.  Or,  taking  the  side  of  any  one  tri- 
angle as  a  base,  the  tame  exact  length  will 
be  reproduced,  when  computed  through  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  series  of  triangles 
employed.  Those  who  are  so  far  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  to  comprehend  the  per- 
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•onal  labors,  the  refinements  of  obsenration, 
and  the  nice  application  of  the  most  delicate 
instruments  needful  to  such  operations,  will 
appreciate  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  results 
thus  stated.  We  might  name,  as  instances 
of  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  physical 
science,  the  use  of  the  Drummond  Light  for 
distance  signals  in  the  survey ;  and  the  ob- 
serrations  made  in  its  progress  of  the  sin- 
gular deflections  of  the  plumb-line  in  certain 
places  from  the  true  direction  of  the  zenith ; 
showing  local  causes  of  disturbance,  the 
study  of  which  may  hereafter  carry  us  fur- 
ther and  deeper  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
planet.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
aids  given  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  perfection  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey. These  two  great  works  have  gone  on 
together  with  equal  success,  and  mutual  il- 
lustration from  the  methods  of  labor  and 
observation  in  each. 

This  excellence  in  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  modem  maps  is  not  limited  to  our 
own  islands.  Many  of  the  national  maps  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  are  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  inferior  in  merit ;  and  our  In- 
dian empire  may  boast  of  a  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  which  with  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graphic lines  advancing  towards  completion 
under  the  restored  tranquillity  of  our  domin- 
ions, will  in  the  end  bring  these  vast  pos- 
sessions into  parity  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  continent.  In  Australia  and 
Canada  similar  government  surveys  are  going 
on,  at  once  denoting  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  those  great  <;olonies. 

A  map,  as  all  know,  is  the  delineation  on 
a  plane  surface  of  what  in  nature  forms  a 
portion  of  a  sphere,  or,  in  strictness,  an  el- 
lipsoid figure.  The  several  methods  of  pro- 
jection or  perspective  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  obviate  or  lessen  error  in  this  translation 
from  a  spherical  to  a  plane  surface,  are 
taught  in  most  elementary  books.  We  ad- 
vert to  them,  merely  that  we  may  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  map 
and  globe,  as  familiar  exponents  of  geogra- 
phy. The  former  serves  to  all  special  delin- 
eations of  the  earth's  surface ;  providing  for 
any  requisite  degree  of  minuteness,  and  be 
coming  free  from  theoretical  error  in  pro- 
portion as  the  scale  is  enlarged.  From  maps 
we  best  obtain  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth,  and  all  those  marks  which  man  has 
impressed  upon  its  surface.    But  the  teach- 
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ing  of  geography  in  its  larger  relations,  is 
best  effected  by  the  globe ;  that  simple  and 
cheap  piece  of  furniture,  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  house ;  giving  us  knowledge, 
not  equally  supplied  by  any  map,  of  the  great 
outlines  of  the  world  at  large.  The  very  ease 
with  which  its  position  can  be  varied  contrib- 
uteiB  to  this  instruction ;  for  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  senses  curiously  over- 
rule the  reason ;  and  by  the  constant  colloca- 
tion of  the  same  Unes  under  one  aspect,  the 
mind  gets  bound  down  to  a  single  image,  and 
its  comprehension  is  narrowed  or  disturbed. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one  simply  turn  a 
map  upside  down,  and  he  will  find  eye  and 
reason  both  perplexed  by  the  inverted  outline 
thus  brought  before  him.  Or,  rotating  the 
globe  into  various  unwonted  positions,  every 
such  change  brings  fresh  and  unexpected  per- 
ceptions to  the  mind ;  dislodging  errors,  or 
teaching  new  truths.  Thus,  if  we  place  the 
southern  pole  uppermost,  we  gain  a  due  con- 
ception, not  otherwise  obtained,  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  ocean  surface  of  the  globe  $  of 
the  singular  disproportion  of  land  in  the 
N.  and  S.  hemisphere ;  and  of  the  curious 
pyramidal  projection  of  the  African,  South 
American,  Asiatic,  and  Australian  Capes 
into  this  world  of  southern  waters.  Such 
instances  might  be  numerously  given ;  and 
they  have  the  psychological  interest,  just 
denoted,  of  showing  how  much  we  lie  under 
the  domination  of  the  senses,  even  in  the  fa- 
miliar case  of  studying  the  geographical  out- 
lines of  the  globe. 

Examples  of  this  kind  illustrate  more  es- 
pecially that  method  or  principle  of  geogra- 
phy which  looks  to  the  broader  features 
marked  by  nature  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  in  this  way  best  seen  and  under- 
stood. Enough  has  been  said  on  the  im- 
portance of  diligently  studying  these  relations 
as  a  part  of  physical  geography ;  and  in 
connection  with  other  sciences  which  come 
into  close  kindred  with  it.  Such  study  is 
now  greatly  aided  by  works  on  physical  ge- 
ography (among  which  that  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  stands  foremost  in  excellence),  and  by 
those  exact  and  beautiful  physical  maps, 
illustrating  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  we  ow^e  to  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston.  One  result,  and  a 
very  profitable  one,  of  this  method  of  geo- 
graphical study,  has  been  the  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  physical  history  of  the 
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oceans  and  seas.  In  two  former  articles  of 
this  journal,  on  Maury's  work  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Admiral  Smythe'i  voiume  on  the 
Mediterranean,  we  have  sought  to  embody 
in  the  history  of  these  two  seas — ^more  inter- 
esting to  the  civilized  world  than  any  others 
of  the  globe — all  the  conditions  which  rightly 
belong  to  geography,  and  are  necessary  to 
its  completeness.  This  great  domain  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth  forms  a  scantier  part  of 
our  geographical  knowledge  than  it  ought  to 
do ;  seeing  the  vast  proportion  of  surface 
thus  occupied; — ^the  wonderful  actions  of 
oceanic  tides,  currents,  winds,  temperature, 
and  evaporation  ever  going  on ;  the  unceas- 
ing influence  of  these  phenomena  on  all  the 
continents  and  islands  washed  or  encircled 
by  sea ;  and  the  certainty  that  during  the 
lapse  of  former  ages  vast  changes  by  eleva- 
tion or  subsidence  have  occurred  over  the 
whole  area  thus  denoted.  The  ocean,  in  its 
difibrent  depths,  is  further  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  receptacle  for  that  waste  of  the 
land  continually  in  progress ;  and  at  the  same 
time  as  giving  space  and  foundation  for  what 
may  be  hereafter  new  lands  raised  above  its 
waters.  We  might  yet  further  speak  of  the 
multitudinous  forms  of  life  tenanting  its  suc- 
cessive zones  of  depth ;— some  of  them,  by 
slow  and  silent  succession  in  earlier  ages, 
forming  those  great  deposits,  which,  altered 
and  raised  out  of  the  waters,  become  the 
calcareous  strata  of  our  present  geological 
series;  others  of  these  foraminifera  actually 
building  up  new  islands  under  our  eyes  by 
the  working  of  incredible  numbers,  under 
the  special  instincts  of  their  existence.  Such 
facts  may  seem  to  appertain  to  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  natural  history;  but  they 
belong  in  a  larger  sense  to  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  earth ;  and  our  knowledge  of 
this  earth  can  never  be  complete,  or  even 
exact,  without  comprising  them  under  one 
general  view. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  oc- 
cupy in  a  rapid  survey  of  those  researches, 
recent  or  still  in  progress,  by  which  we  are 
advancing  towards  such  completion.  Eng- 
land, as  is  her  right  and  duty,  stands  fore- 
most in  these  undertakings ;  drawing  indeed 
upon  Germany  for  many  zealous  and  intrepid 
travellers,  who  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
Africa,  Australia,  and  Asia,  have  aided  in 
her  enterprises.  The  mental  and  physical 
temperament  of  the  German  people  alike  fits 


them  for  such  labors ;  and  their  education  is 
of  a  kind  to  bring  these  faculties  into  foQ 
action.  This  testimony  is  due  to  the  men 
who  have  worked  together  with  us  in  geo- 
graphical discovery ;  the  community  of  race 
showing  itself  remarkably  in  the  persistence 
and  power  of  endurance  so  needful  to  suc- 
cess. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  the  oceans  d 
the  globe.  Vast  though  4heir  expanse  is,  it 
may  yet  be  affirmed  that  every  part  of  their 
surface  has  been  explored,  save  only  that 
wMch  surrounds  the  two  poles,  and  is  encir- 
cled, if  not  actually  covered  throug^oat, 
perpetual  ice.  All  other  ocean  tracts  have 
been  submitted  to  the  commerce  or  curiositj 
of  man.  The  Pacific,  the  widest  stretch  of 
waters,  and  that  last  known  to  us,  is  now 
fSuniliarly  traversed  by  those  many  and  mag- 
nificent  ships  which  connect  us  with  onr 
Australian  colonies :  by  the  American  trade 
connecting  California  and  Oregon  with  the 
Eastern  States,  and  with  China  in  the  west ; 
and  by  those  adventurous  whalers,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  latter  nation,  which  roam 
over  every  part  of  this  vast  ocean,  until  fully 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  greatest  living 
tenant  of  its  waters.  Cape  Horn,  once  the 
terror  of  southern  navigators,  is  now  rounded 
every  day  by  vessels  charged  with  the  mineral 
treasures  of  Australia.  The  opening  of  trade 
with  Japan  will  make  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific, 
and  of  that  extraordinary  chain  of  islands 
of  which  Japan  is  a  member ;  stretching 
across  from  the  Russian  territory  on  the 
north-west  coast  point  of  America,  to  the 
south  point  of  Kamschatska,  under  the  name 
of  the  Aleutian  Isles ;  thence  southwards, 
to  Japan  as  the  Kurile  Islands ;  and  south- 
wards again  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the 
denserandmore  irregular  group  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  line  of  five  thousand  or  six 
thousand  miles  in  length  is  included  in  this 
chain  ;  so  marked  in  character  and  direction, 
that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  simplest  inspec- 
tion, not  to  see  its  dependence- on  some  sin- 
gle physical  action  or  change,  the  nature  of 
which  geology  may  unfold  to  us  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  we  mention  it,  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  those  curious  relations  of  land  and 
sea,  which  it  is  the  business  of  physical  ge- 
ography, as  a  science,  to  study  and  define. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  poles  as  undiscov- 
ered parts  of  the  ocean.    Even  this,  how> 
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ever,  is  going  a  step  beyond  our  real  knowl- 
edge, since  we  cannot  affirm  either  pole  to 
be  actually  covered  with  water.  No  theo- 
retical consideration  requires  it  to  be  so; 
and  the  utmost  stretch  of  discovery,  north- 
wards or  southwards,  has  not  yet  reached  to 
points  where  such  conclusion  could  be  finally 
drawn.  Sir  Edward  Parry's  daring  journey 
upon  the  ice,  to  the  north  of  Spitibergen, 
was  arrested  before  he  had  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  83® ;  and  we  have  no  authentic 
proof,  though  many  doubtful  stories,  of  any 
navigator  having  gone  beyond.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  old  whalers  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  their  latitudes ;  and  there  was 
little  check  upon  the  desire  to  make  a  ro- 
mantic tale  of  their  near  approach  to  the 
pole.  Though  without  direct  proof,  how- 
ever, the  notion  of  a  polar  sea  or  basin  is 
that  generally  held  and  expressed  on  our 
maps ;  with  the  further  presumption  that  if  it 
could  be  entered  and  traversed,  a  direct  line 
of  navigation  over  the  pole  would  bring  the 
arctic  Columbus  through  Behring's  Straits 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  polar  instead  of  a 
north-western  passage;  and  the  line  from 
the  Orkneys  into  the  Pacific  little  longer  than 
that  from  London  to  New  York.  Such  voy- 
age, however,  will  probably  ever  remain  a 
matter  of  dreamy  speculation.  Though  the 
current  which  checked  Parry's  advance,  by 
carrying  the  ice  to  the  south  further  than  his 
doily  progress  northwards,  gives  sanction  to 
the  idea  of  a  circumpolar  sea ;  and  though 
some  have  held  that  the  maximum  of  cold 
is  at  the  magnetic  pole,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  earth,  we  must  still  presume  obstacles 
from  ice  or  other  causes,  in  this  unwonted 
ix>urse,  which  no  science  or  intrepidity  could 
hope  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  yet  consent  to 
abandon  altogether  this  north  polar  enter- 
prise. There  still  remains  a  channel  of  ap- 
proach, almost  wholly  untried ;  easily  acces- 
sible from  our  own  shores ;  and  free,  as  far 
as  we  know,  from  those  local  conditions  of 
islands  and  ice-bound  straits,  which  have 
perilled  and  perplexed  all  navigators  in 
search  of  a  north-western  passage.  We  al- 
lude to  the  sea  lying  east  of  Spitzbergen, 
between  these  islands  and  Nova  Zembla. 
Ten  or  twelve  days  of  fair  navigation  from 
the  Orkneys,  even  without  the  use  of  steam, 
would  bring  a  vessel  to  the  latitude  of  dis- 
covery in  ti^  direction ;  or  if  Hammeifest 
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were  made  the  port  of  departure,  half  this 
time  would  suffice.  A  few  summer  or  au- 
tumnal weeks,  with  navigation  aided  by 
steam,  might  go  far  to  settle  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  such  access  to  a  polar 
basin :  or  what  nearest  approach  is  possible 
to  this  mysterious  point,  so  important  in  the 
physical  theory  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Such 
research,  moreover,  might  have  results  of 
more  practical  value.  The  whale  and  seal 
fishery  of  Great  Britain,  though  still  very 
considerable  from  the  ports  of  Peterhead, 
Aberdeen,  and  Hull,  yet,  with  respect  to  the* 
whales  at  least,  has  notably  declined  of  late 
years.  Whether  these  animals  have  been 
thinned  by  destruction  in  their  old  haunts,  J 
or  been  led  by  their  sagacity  as  mammals  to 
seek  ocean  solitudes  less  infested  by  man 
and  his  harpoon,— certain  it  is  that  some  of 
the  whaling  grounds,  most  profitable  in  for- 
mer times,  are  now  comparatively  deserted. 
Recent  voyages  through  Behring's  Strait, 
supplementary  to  the  quest  of  a  north-west- 
em  passage  fjrom  Baffin's  Bay,  have  disclosed 
a  new  field,  already  eagerly  appropria^ 
by  the  active  whale-fishers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land ports.  It  may  be,  that  some  similar 
discovery  will  result  from  the  exploration  of 
the  seas  east  of  SpiUbergen ;  and  we  state 
this  chance  as  a  further  incentive  to  research, 
in  a  direction  hitherto  unattempted,  and  with 
means  in  our  hands  unknown  at  any  former 
time  of  arctic  navigation.  We  own  our  de- 
sire that  the  nearest  approach  of  man  to  the 
pole  of  his  planet  should  be  due  to  English 
enterprise. 

Sueh  desire  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  we  have  formerly  expressed  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  any  other  public  expeditions 
on  that  arctic  coast  of  North  America  where 
the  labors  and  successes  of  our  countrymen 
during  a  period  of  f uU  forty  years  have  given 
us  so  much  to  admire ;— alloyed  by  one  great 
calamity,  which  we  can  never  cease  to  de- 
plorew  The  name  of  an  eminently  brave  and 
virtuous  man.  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  bound 
up  with  the  final  discovery  of  the  north- 
western passage,  so  long  sought  for ;  and  it 
is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  know  that  he 
himself  died  in  his  ship,  before  that  time  of 
more  frightful  distress  began,  of  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  spared  any  further  narrative 
or  knowledge.  The  names  of  Maclure  and 
McClintock  will  be  joined  to  hi6  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery,  together  with  those  of 
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the  many  gallant  men  who  hore  part,  by  sea 
or  land,  in  the  earlier  labors  and  perils  of 
the  research.  • 

But  the  object  of  the  north-western  pas- 
sage once  attained,  those  stem  regions  of 
barren  isles  and  ice-bound  seas  may  wisely 
be  left  again  to  their  primitive  solitude. 
The  passage,  shown  to  exist,  is  utterly  use- 
less for  any  human  purpose.  All  that  phys- 
ical science  can  learn  from  these  voyages  has 
been  already  gained.  The  northern  mag- 
netic pole  has  been  reached;  and  all  the 
magnetic  phenomena  incident  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  remarkable  point  duly  re- 
corded. The  coasts  of  continent  and  islands 
have  been  geologically  described;  their 
scanty  fauna  and  flora  fully  catalogued; 
and  all  other  natural  phenomena  of  land  and 
sea,  during  the  short  summers  and  long, 
dr^uy  winters  of  these  regions,  diligently 
observed. 

Looking  to  this  quarter,  indeed,  we  can 
see  but  one  single  motive  or  direction  for 
further  enterprise.  This  is  furnished  by  the 
remarkable  voyage  of  Dr.  Kane ;  and  the 
alleged  sight  of  an  open  sea,  stretching  pole- 
wards, in  latitude  81°  20^.  Had  this  intrepid 
man  been  the  witness  himself  to  the  discov- 
ery, we  should  implicitly  have  received  it  as 
such.  But  coming  to  him  on  the  very  in- 
ferior authority  of  two  of  his  crew,  and  con- 
tradicted in  parts  by  their  own  narrative,  we 
must  at  present  hesitate  in  believing  more 
than  that  Smith's  Sound,  instead  of  a  closed 
inlet,  may  be  a  passage  to  straits  or  sea  be- 
yond. Any  further  attempt  to  solve  this 
doubt  will  probably  be  made  by  Americans, 
zealous  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their 
countryman,  in  confirming  the  main  result 
of  his  vojrage. 

From  the  northern,  we  pass  by  a  large, 
but  natural  stretch,  to  the  southern  polar 
circle  of  the  globe.  The  progress  of  discov- 
ery, for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  fiir  less 
active  in  this  antarctic  region.  Its  distance 
from  the  centres  of  human  commerce  and 
civilization ;  the  vast  preponderance  of  ocean 
in  this  hemisphere ;  and  the  greater  cold  of 
high  southern  latitudes ;  are  all  causes  tend- 
ing to  check  enterprise  in  this  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the  active  spirit  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live  has  found  a  vent  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere  ;  and  England  has  still  kept  her 
foremost  place  in  the  path  of  discovery. 
The  bold  enterprise  of  some  of  our  South 


Sea  whalers  first  made  known  to  us  the 
South  Shetland  Isles,  six  hundred  miles 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  other  portions  of 
more  or  less  continuous  land  beyond,  or  fur- 
ther to  the  east ;  the  possible  parts  of  an  ant- 
arctic continent,  which  has  so  often  been  the 
theme  of  geographical  speculations.  The 
question  of  such  a  continent  yet  lies  open  to 
^ture  research.  Three  national  expeditions, 
English,  American,  and  French,  were  en- 
gaged almost  simidtaneously,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  seeking  for  its  solution ;  tak- 
ing Hobarton,  in  Tasmania,  as  their  point  of 
departure.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  one  un- 
der Sir  James  Ross,  admirably  commanded 
and  provided,  was  far  the  most  successful  in 
all  its  issues.  For  two  successive  years  Sir 
James  Ross,  already  eminent  as  an  arctic 
navigator,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  ships 
nearer  by  several  hundred  miles  to  the  ant- 
arctic pole  than  any  preceding  discoverer  in 
these  solitary  seas.  The  extreme  point  at- 
tained in  the  first  year  was  78°  S.  lat. ;  the 
second  season  carried  him  a  few  miles  fbr- 
ther  south,  but  on  a  different  line  of  longi- 
tude. In  these  voyages  and  high  latitudes, 
he  traced  a  line  of  coast  long  enough  to  be 
designated  as  a  continent,  and  made  more 
remarkable  by  mountains,  in  many  places 
equal  16  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
most  wonderful  of  these  is  that  named  Mount 
Erebus — a  living  volcano,  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  further  notable 
from  its  close  contiguity  to  the  southern 
magnetic  pole.  Sir  James  Ross  reached  a 
point  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
this  pole ;  which  was  found  by  observation, 
three  or  four  degrees  fbrther  south  than  the 
position  assigned  to  it  on  theory  by  Oauss. 
Had  he  been  able  to  reach  this  spot,  which 
local  conditions  rendered  impossible,  his 
would  have  been  the  singular  glory  of  plant- 
ing the  British  flag  on  each  of  the  two  mag- 
netic poles  of  the  earth ! — ^a  triumph  almost 
too  great  for  the  life  of  one  man. 

The  other  expeditions,  commanded  by  M. 
d*Urville  and  by  Wilkes,  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  any  such  high  southern  latitudes, 
as  those  long  before  attained  by  Cook,  Bel- 
linghausen,  and  some  of  our  South  Sea  whal- 
ers. They  effected  little  in  the  way  of  discov- 
ery of  land ;  certain  imperfect  delineations 
of  coast  by  the  American  expedition,  being 
afterwards  annulled  by  the  more  complete 
I  and  exact  researches  of  the  English  navigat- 
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ore.  Some  public  controverey  grew  out  of 
this  matter,  upon  which  we  are  bound  to 
say,  that  Sir  James  Ross'  statements  and 
observations  are  those  alone  which  carry 
conviction  to  our  minds.  Meanwhile,  the 
major  question  of  an  antarctic  continent  still 
remains  unsettled,  as  regards  its  extent  in 
longitude,  and  its  depth  in  latitude  towards 
the  pole.  For  any  further  knowledge  in 
this  quarter  we  shall  probably  be  indebted 
to  the  whalers  in  these  seas.  Sir  James 
Ross  repeatedly  mentions  the  great  number 
of  whales  on  the  edge  of  the  antarctic  icy 
barrier;  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Falkland  Isles  now  furnish  points  of  de- 
parture and  repair,  which  invite  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  this  arduous  and  excit- 
ing occupation. 

Pursmng  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
modem  geography,  we  leave  these  *<  regions 
of  thick-ribbed  ipe,"  and  come  at  once  to  the 
more  habitable  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  to 
Europe,  as  holding  the  first  place  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  history  of  civilized  man. 
Yet  here,  in  fact,  there  is  little  to  record. 
European  geography,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  is  well  known  in  every  part ;  the 
voids  which  remain  belonging  chiefly  to  phys- 
ical geography,  or  to  those  departments  of 
natural  science  which  hold  such  close  relation 
to  the  physical  configuration  and  aspects  of 
the  globe.  Certain  provinces,  nominally  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  and  lying  between  the 
ancient  Macedonia  and  the  Danube,  form  the 
portion  of  Europe  least  frequented  by  travel- 
lers, and  still  imperfectly  described  in  maps. 
It  must  be  further  admitted,  that  the  com- 
plete geographical  exactness  required  for 
nautical  and  other  purposes  is  yet  wanting 
in  several  parts  of  the  European  coasts,  and 
has  only  of  late  been  thoroughly  attained 
even  in  our  own  island.  Twenty  years  ago, 
errors  still  existed  in  the  longitudes  of  some 
points  on  the  south  coast  of  England ;  mi- 
nute indeed  in  amount,  but  yet  needing  the 
correction  they  have  since  obtained.  Exact- 
ness is  the  essence  of  modern  science  $  and 
in  this  case,  practical  reasons  strongly  con- 
cur with  what  is  demanded  by  theory.  Such 
exactness  has  been  admirably  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian ;  of 
which,  that  completed  by  Russia  a  few  years 
ago,  stretching  over  more  than  25^  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  polar  sea,  is 
among  the  most  perfect  in  execution. 
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Our  subject  takes  a  new  and  wider  form, 
as  we  pass  forward  into  Asia ; — that  vast 
tract  of  continent  stretching  over  an  area  five 
times  that  of  Europe ; — the  seat  of  the  most 
ancient,  populous,  and  powerful  empires  of 
the  world; — and  the  source,  at  successive 
periods,  of  those  great  migrations  which 
have  given  races,  nations,  and  languages  to 
every  other  part  of  the  globe,  America  even 
included.  With  these  matters  of  history 
and  speculation,  deeply  interesting  though 
they  are,  and  closely  bound  up  with  the  ge- 
ography of  Asia,  we  have  no  present  concern. 
The  progress  and  actual  state  of  geographi- 
cal discovery  in  these  wide  countries  it  is  not 
easy  to  delineate.  The  gaps  in  what  we 
know  of  them  are  at  once  vast  and  irregu- 
lar. India,  indeed,  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  which  has  yet  been  thor- 
oughly surveyed;  and  we  have  already 
spoken  of  those  conditions,  physical  and 
political,  which  assure  the  completeness  of 
our  future  knowledge  of  this  noble  appen- 
dage to  the  British  Crown.  Two  arcs  of  the 
meridian  have  already  been  measured  in  In- 
dia;— the  second  (completed  by  Everest, 
and  extending  over  sixteen  degrees)  one  of 
the  most  perfect  ever  surveyed.  The  great 
range  of  the  Himalayas — embracing  points 
of  elevation  which  exceed  by  a  perpendicular 
mile  any  other  known  heights  in  the  world 
— has  been  penetrated  through  in  various 
places,  audits  southern  declivities  explored ; 
— ^not  indeed  without  peril  and  some  loss  of 
life  to  the  adventurers,  among  the  wild  and 
bigoted  Tartarian  or  Mongolian  tribes  in- 
habiting these  Trans-Himalayan  regions. 
We  might  name  very  many  English  travel- 
lere  of  the  last  thirty  years,  who  have  signal- 
ized themselves  in  this  great  field  of  research, 
and  some  of  whom,  as  Cantley,  Falconer, 
Hooker,  and  Thompson,  have  combined  large 
discoveries  in  natural  historj*  with  eminent 
services  to  geography.  The  latest,  and  not 
least  successful  explorers  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas, are  three  Oermans,  the  Brothers 
Schlagintweit,  who  penetrated  northwards 
as  far  as  Khotaro  ;  examining  the  courses  of 
several  rivers  ell  flowing  in  that  direction, 
but  speedily  lost  to  our  knowledge  in  these 
wild  and  unfriendly  regions,  which  seem 
even  more  difficult  of  approach  than  whsn 
Marco  Polo  traversed  them  six  centuries 
ago.  We  lament  to  state,  that  one  of  these 
brothers,  Adolphe,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
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barbarous  tribes  in  Turkistan— one  more 
added  to  the  number  of  martps  in  the  cause 
of  geographical  discovery.  The  magnificent 
work  recently  announced  by  Messrs.  Brock- 
liaus  of  Leipzig,  which  is  to  impart  to  the 
world  the  results  of  Messrs.  Schlagintweit's 
mission  to  High  Asia,  will  consist  of  no  less 
than  nine  quarto  volumes  of  scientific  text 
and  an  atlas  of  three  folio  volumes.  If  we 
may  trust  the  promises  of  the  prospectus,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  com- 
plete publications  of  the  age. 

Russia  comes  next  to  England  as  a  civil- 
ized possessor  of  Asiatic  territory ; — a  tract 
forming  one-third  of  all  Asia  in  extent ;  but 
barely  accessible  in  its  coasts,  harsh  and  un- 
toward in  its  general  climate,  and  in  its 
northern  half  habitable  only  under  the  rudest 
and  scantiest  conditions  of  human  life.  The 
methodized  activity  of  Russian  administra- 
tion is  testified,  however,  throughout  every 
part  of  this  vast  dominion.  Not  only  in  its 
newly  acquired  Caucasian  provinces,  but  also 
throughout  the  endless  wilds  of  Siberia,  it 
maintains  supremacy  over  both  settled  and 
nomad  populations,  by  an  organized  ma- 
chinery for  all  purposes  of  government ;  for 
colonization  by  free  settlers  or  exiles;  for 
overland  trafiBc  and  the  working  of  mines  $ 
and  for  the  survey  of  the  country  by  geogra- 
phers and  engineers.  The  protection  and 
aids  furnished  to  foreign  travellers  in  Sibe- 
ria may  be  set  down  to  a  prudent  as  well  as 
generous  policy.  It  is  well  known  how  many 
German  naturalists — Pallas,  Humboldt, 
Klaproth,  Wrangel,  and  Ehrenberg,  among 
the  number — ^have  aided,  officially  or  other- 
wise, in  Siberian  explorations.  The  English 
travellers,  fewer  in  number,  and  with  less  de- 
terminate objects  of  pursuit,  cannot,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latest  of  them,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
geography  of  this  region.  Sir  O.  Simpson, 
in  the  new  and  extraordinary  circuit  he  made 
of  the  globe,  traversing  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  from  Kams- 
chatska  to  the  Baltic,  took  one  of  those  ac- 
customed routes  across  Siberia,  which  con- 
nect together  the  sparsely  scattered  oases  of 
human  habitation  in  this  country.  The  sub- 
stantial progress  made  and  still  making  in 
Siberian  geography,  is  greatly  due  to  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society,  which  gives 
direction  and  aid  to  the  labors  of  the  scien- 


tific travellers  sent  on  these  remote  mis&ioot 
of  discovery.  The  names  of  OrlofiT,  Ussuh- 
zoff*,  Radde,  Veniukoff,  are  already  known  by 
their  successful  researches,  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vittino  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Lena ;  apd  further  to  the  south  along  the 
borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  among  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Amur.  The  latter 
river,  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world,  though  beyond  the  Russian  firon- 
tier,  has  been  officially  surveyed  in  various 
parts  of  its  course ;  and  the  extent  and  con- 
figuration of  its  vast  basin  approximately 
ascertained.*  We  have  a  right  to  presume 
that  other  motives  beyond  geographical  cu- 
riosity have  prompted  these  particular  re- 
searches. The  Chinese  have  conceded  to 
Russia  tiie  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  useless  to 
themselves,  but  prospectively  very  important 
to  Russian  relations  with  the  eastern  Asiatic 
empires.  By  far  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  these  regions  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  second  and  re- 
cent  publication  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Am^—A  work  which  derives  equal  interest 
from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  from  his 
pen ;  though  we  confess  we  should  have  read 
the  narrative  of  this  traveller  with  greater 
scientific  confidence  if  his  adventures  had 
been  somewhat  less  romantic  and  his  love  of 
the  picturesque  lest  strongly  marked.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  Amur  to  that 
empire,  aa,  what  the  Germans  call,  a  World- 
Power.  Her  navy  is  thus  rele  ased  from  the 
land-locked  seas  which  bound  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  coasts ;  and  Russia  finds  herself 
in  a  commanding  position  in  the  northern 
seas  of  China  and  Japan  at  the  very  time 
when  these  territories  are  becoming  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  consideration  gives  a  very  high  degree 
of  interest  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels  $  though, 
as  regards  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
Lower  Amiir,  his  latest  volume  does  not  en- 
tirely redeem  the  promise  held  out  by  its 
title. 

Of  the  northon  portion  of  Siberia,  bor- 
dering for  some  thousand  miles  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean — the  country  of  the  Samoyedes  and 

*  In  ths  Joorua]  of  the  Geogniphical  Society 
for  1858,  will  be  found  the  translation  of  a  lonff  and 
very  valuable  memoir  on  tlte  Am4r,  the  result  of 
this  sanrej» 
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other  half-ftarving  tribes — ^we  have  little  to 
9&Yf  since  very  little  is  known,  beyond  the 
course  of  the  three  mighty  rivers,  which 
traverse  it  in  their  passage  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent  to  the  sea.  The  exit 
of  these  rivers  is  such  in  latitude  that  they 
could  never  minister  to  extemai  commerce, 
even  were  the  countries  through  which  they 
flow  more  prolific  of  produce  than  they  are 
likely  to  become.  Baron  Wrangel  has  been 
the  intrepid  explorer  of  these  high  northern 
latitudes  in  Siberia,  and  we  owe  to  him 
most  of  what  we  know  of  them.  His  expe- 
dition over  the  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  towards  Behring's  Straits  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  arduous  feats  in  northern  enter- 
prise. We  further  obtain  from  him  a  con- 
firmation of  the  facts  before  furnished  by 
Pallas,  Middendorf,  and  others  of  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  the  tusks,  bones,  and  ev^i 
carcasses  of  elephants,  on  the  banks  and 
near  the  mouths  of  those  great  Siberian 
livers,  which  enter  the  sea  bej'ond  the  arctic 
circle ;— a  strange  problem  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  hardly  yet  solved,  even  by  the 
ability  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  this  notice  brings  before  us  that  vast 
central  region  of  Asia,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  thus  denominated — a  vague  name  for  a 
vague  dominion.  The  other  or  western  part 
of  this  region  is  aa  vaguely  known  under  the 
name  of  Independent  Tartary;  the  whole 
area  stretching  from  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of 
Aral  to  the  coasts  opposite  Japan,  with  a 
breadth  in  latitude  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
degrees — a  space  wellnigh  doubling  Europe 
in  total  extent.  Scarcely  can  we  give  the 
Bune  of  geography  to  the  scanty  and  broken 
knowledge  we  have  of  these  countries.  We 
may  be  said  best  to  know  them,  though  this 
also  very  obscurely,  through  the  history  of 
those  successive  swarms  and  races  of  people, 
which  migrated  thence  as  invaders  or  set- 
tlers of  the  more  fertile  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  Southern  Asia  and  Europe.  No 
field  of  geographical  discovery  equal  to  this 
in  extent  and  interest  exists  on  the  globe. 
Little  more  than  the  mere  margin  has  yet 
been  passed  by  the  dvilixed  travellers  of  our 
own  day  {  but  here  again  we  most  refer  to 
our  ooontryman,  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  one  of 
the  moat  intelligent  and  successful  of  these. 
Hia  trmvela  during  several  yeari,  whieh  were 
LIYDfO  AOB.  691 
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undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
picting the  scenery  of  a  continent  hitherto 
so  little  known  to  civilised  man,  carried  him 
through  many  unexplored  parts  of  ihe  Altai 
chain  and  Kirghiz  deserts,  forming  the  bor- 
der line  of  Russian  and  Chinese  empire. 
The  Russian  government  is  actively  pursuing 
research  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  still  only  a 
frontier  to  the  enormous  tract  of  almost  un- 
known continent  described  above ;  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  yet  remains  a  sort  of  mythical  region 
to  our  knowledge.  Even  aided  by  the  author- 
ity of  Humboldt  and  Klaproth,  we  can  hazard 
little  more  than  conjecture  as  to  its  physical 
outlines  and  geography.  Taking  the  Altai 
and  Himalayan  chains  in  their  extreme  pro- 
longation, as  forming  its  northern  and  south- 
em  boundary,  we  have  as  an  intervening  belt 
those  vast  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  steppes, 
vaguely  called  in  part  the  Desert  of  Gobi ; 
elevated  more  than  four  thousand  feet,  and 
stretching,  it  is  believed,  fnlly  four  thousand 
miles  from  east  to  west.  We  have  reason 
to  suppose  these  steppes  to  be  traversed  or 
interrupted  by  other  mountain  ranges,  par- 
allel, we  may  presume,  to  the  great  border 
chains;  and  the  journey  of  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  indicated  one  such  range  of 
great  elevation,  which  they  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Kuen-Luen  chain  of  Hum- 
boldt. But  we  cannot  go  further  here  than 
to  point  out  this  part  of  Asia  as  a  wide  field 
for  future  adventure ; — adventure  sanctioned 
not  solely  by  common  curiosity,  but  by  the 
certainty  of  finding,  in  its  physical  character 
and  natural  history,  objects  of  high  interest 
to  science.  The  friuna  and  flora  of  a  region 
so  peculiar  in  position  and  surface,  must 
needs  aflbrd  much  that  is  new  and  curious 
to  the  naturalist ;  while  the  ethnologist  may 
perchance  discover  here  some  rudimentid 
traces,  serving  to  the  better  understanding 
of  those  vast  migrations,  by  which  the  shep- 
herds of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  have 
more  than  once  shaken  the  world. 

The  geography  of  China  Proper  is  be- 
comipg  every  day  better  known,  through 
that  strange  medley  of  simultaneous  war 
and  commerce  which  for  many  years  has  , 
been  our  normal  relation  to  a  people  equally  i 
singular  in  their  language  and  religion,  as ' 
in  ail  their  institutions  and  usages  of  life. 
Yet  this  knowledge  is  still  very  mnch  con- 
fined to  the  maritime  provinces,  and  proba- 
bly does  not  equal  that  acquired  by  the 
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JesuitB,  during  their  early  and  successful 
missions  to  China.      The  journey  accom- 
plished by  Hue  and  Baudot  from  Pekin  to 
Lassa,  affords  recent  proof  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  that  corporate  seal,  which,  while 
usurping  the  character  of  religion,  has  given 
such  continuous  vitality  to  the  wonderful 
institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries  for  the  triumph  of 
their  faith,  and  perhaps  the  simplicity  of 
their  characters,  detract  considerably  from 
the  services  they  might  have  rendered  to 
scientific  investigation.    Our  former  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Pekin,  even  though  re- 
turning across  the   empire,  have  travelled 
under  such  close  constraint  as  to  make  very 
slender  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
vast  interior.    The  more  recent  voyage  of 
Lord  Elgin  up  the  Yang-tze-keang  to  Han- 
kow, six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
this  great  river,  the  girdle  of  China,  forms 
a  remarkable  step  in  the  progress  of  Chi- 
nese discovery.      It  is  a  stream  doubtless 
destined   hereafter,  under   the   agency  of 
steam,  to  become  one  of  the  great  watery 
highways  of  the  world.    Popidation  clusters 
in  crowded  cities  along  its  banks,  and  culti- 
vation is  rich  in  its  tributary  valleys.    It 
gives  opening  to  that  wide  western  portion 
of  China,  of  which  we  know  little  save  from 
native  report;   but  which  may  hereafter, 
through  this  channel,  enter  largely  into  the 
traffic  of  nations.    The  establishment  of  a 
British  factory  at  Han-kow,  which  would 
create  a  market  to  European  trade  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  and  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Yan-tze-keang  to  our  ships,  is  stren- 
uously advocated  by  the  naval  officers  who 
accompanied  Lord  Elgin  in  that  expedition. 
What  the  events  now  in  progress  in  the 
empire,  from  European  force  and    native 
•MKoiiinn  Tiiay  bring  about,  we  hardly  dare 
often  have  all  expectations  been 
n  this  quarter.    But  half  a  cen- 
more  prolific  of  change  than  any 
es  heretofore;  and  China,  with 
kobility  of  ages,  cannot  escape 
hich  is  sweeping  over  and  amal- 
through  commerce  or  conquest, 
itions  of  the  earth. 
)rtions  of  Asia  which  appertain 
[an  and  Turkish  Empires,  though 
NTi  than  the  interior  of  China, 
still  great  lacuncs  in  our  knowl- 


and  are  nowhere  laid  down  with  the 
exactness  which  modem  geography  requires. 
The  more  perfect  examination  of  these  coun- 
tries will  have  a  further  and  higher  interest 
in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  most  an- 
cient periods,  and  most  remarkable  races  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  region  where  fable  and 
reality  come  concurrently  before  us ; — some- 
times in  conffict,  sometimes  in  mutual  illus- 
tration. The  wonderful  results  of  the  labo|« 
of  Ilawlinson,  Layard,  and  Botta  in  th^ 
ancient  Assyria,  and  those  more  recently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Oraham  in  the  Hauran, 
the  scene  of  the  deplorable  events  which 
have  again  drawn  a  French  army  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  are  the  augury  and  index  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  further  re- 
search. We  still  want  the  more  ancient 
links  which  connect  together  the  several 
branches  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races, 
their  languages  and  migrations ;  and  it  is 
in  these  regions  of  Asia,  if  anywhere,  that 
we  may  look  for  such  illustration.  Spec- 
tral shadows  of  history,  they  must  be  at 
best;  yet  worth  all  that  labor  and  enter- 
prise can  do  for  their  recover}'. 

There  yet  remains  a  portion  of  Asia, 
almost  equM  to  half  of  Europe  in  extent, 
but  which,  from  position  and  physical  char- 
acters, might  better  perhaps  isome  under  the 
African  division  of  the  globe.  This  is  Ara- 
bia; separated  from  Afri<^  only  by  that 
long  and  narrow  cleft,  which  filled  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  has  borne  from  ancient  time 
the  name  of  th?  Red  Sea.  Along  this  ex- 
traordinary gulf  continually  pass  those  ma§^ 
nificent  steamers  which  connect  England 
by  the  shortest  transit  with  her  Indian  Em- 
pire ; — ^the  electric  telegraph  has  been  laid 
underneath  its  waters  ; — ^the  fortress  of 
Aden,  our  Gibraltar  of  this  sea,  guaiids  its 
narrow  egress  into  the  Indian  Ocean ; — the 
mountain  group  of  Sinai,  and  the  two  cities 
which  cradled  the  religion  now  dominant  in 
the  east,  He  upon  its  Arabian  shores.  And 
yet  the  vast  tract,  forming  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  is  completely  a  terra  incognita 
to  geography ; — ^its  physical  aspects,  its  an- 
imal and  vegetable  products,  its  human  pop- 
ulation, all  alike  unknown  tO'European  eyes. 
Even  the  boldest  map-makers  have  not  gone 
beyond  a  narrow  coast  margin,  with  some 
imaginary  mountain  ranges,^  and  d  few  vague 
lines  of  native  travel  from  the'  Red  Sea  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.    But  inference  comes  here 
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in  the  place  of  observation.  The  absence 
of  any  great  river  estuaries  on  its  coasts, 
the  character  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and 
the  scanty  notices  obtained  from  native 
sources,  all  justify  the  belief  that  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia  is  a  vast  sandstone  desert ; 
with  scattered  oases  like  those  of  the  Sa- 
hara, the  vague  domiciles  of  wandering 
Arab  tribes,  who  feebly  represent  that  ex- 
tpiordinary  race,  which  in  the  seventh  and 
^ghth  centuries,  under  the  fervor  of  a  new 
faith,  conquered  or  shook  some  of  the  great- 
est empires  of  the  world.  That  such  events 
should  have  had  their  origin  on  the  coasts 
of  that  desert  region,  is  a  fact  which  history 
records,  but  cannot  easily  explain. 

From  Arabia  we  pass  by  a  short  stop  to 
Africa; — a  continent  abounding  from  the 
earliest  time  in  geographical  problems,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  even  now  only  partially 
solved.  The  question  as  to  its  being  dr- 
cumnavigable  or  not;  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  the  extent  of  the  Great  Desert ; 
and  the  existence  beyond  of  lofty  mountains 
and  a  great  river  flowing  eastwards, — ^these 
were  points  of  speculation  to  ancient  geog- 
raphers, from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Seneca,  and  Pliny.  We 
have  no  space  tq  enter  fully  into  these  sub- 
jects, or  into  ^  Arabian  researches  in  Af- 
rica several  centuries  later.  We  must  limit 
ourselves  to  the  tiotice  of  recent  discoveries 
only;  and  even  this  more  briefly  than  is  due 
to  their  real  and  relative  value.  It  is  a  con- 
tinent we  may  well  seek  to  know  more  in- 
timately ;  not  merely  from  curiosity  or  the 
contingent  benefits  it  may  afibrd  to  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  but  for  the  better 
prevention  of  the  curse  of  slavery  which  has 
long  hung  heavily  over  this  part  of  the  world. 
Looking  to  extent  only,  it  forms  pretty 
nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  land  of  the 
globe.  On  a  rude  estimate  we  may  say  that 
one  third  of  this  vast  area  is  wholly  unknown ; 
another  third  so  scantily  known,  as  to  fur- 
nish little  more  to  maps  than  the  single 
lines  of  travellers  or  caravans.  The  portions 
thus  described  form  the  great  interior  of  the 
African  continent  Its  coasts  are  in  every 
part  more  familiar  to  us;-^-«  knowledge 
dearly  purchased  by  that  cruel  and  disgrace- 
ful traffic  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
But  the  best  general  notion  of  African  geog- 
raphy maybe  gained  by  taking  successive 
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zones  of  latitude  from  north  to  south ;  whiok 
division,  suggested  by  diversities  of  physical 
aspect,  as  well  as  by  the  direction  of  recent 
discovery,  we  shall  hero  adopt. 

The  northern  zone,  bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  Morocco  to  Egypt,  is  that 
best  known  to  us.  Algeria,  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  inland, 
and  including  tho  several  ranges  of  what 
are  called  the  Atlas  Mountains,  has  been 
thoroughly  surveyed  by  its  French  posses- 
sors ;  while  Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
are  becoming  as  familiar  to  us  as  tho  courses 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube.  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli  are  less  perfectly  knowa  * 
as  they  recede  from  the  coast;  but  their 
proximity  to  Europe  makes  it  certain  that 
these  countries  will  eventually  be  opened, 
either  by  cpnquest  or  commerce.  South  of 
this  coast  zone  comes  that  of  the  Sahara  ;  a 
name  vaguely  applied  to  the  greatest  desert 
of  the  globe ;  stretching  its  high  and  «andy 
plateau  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia ;  with  an  average  breadth, 
ill  defined  indeed,  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
miles.  Various  lines  of  travel  and  traffic 
traverse  this  wilderness,  determined  chiefly 
by  the  oases  scattered  over  its  surface ;  some 
of  these  large  enough  to  give  abode  to  wild 
tribes  of  thOiTouarik  and  Tibboo  races ;  oth- 
ers mere  patches  of  vegetation  around  the 
springs  which  here  and  there  well  upwards 
from  the  arid  suirface.  The  most  extensive 
exploration  of  the  Sahara  which  has  yet 
been  made,  is  due  to  Colonel  Daumas  of  the 
French  staff  in  Algeria,  and  M.  Carette, 
whose  reports  were  reviewed  in  this  journal 
some  years  ago.*  *The  first  modern  travel- 
lers who  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli  to 
its  southern  border  were  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  in  )1822 ;  followed,  after  the  interven- 
tion of  other  less  successful  efforts,  by  the 
expedition,  familiar  to  our  readers,  t>f  which 
Dr.  Barth  alone  survived  to  relate  the  his- 
tory. The  names  of  his  companions  are 
added  to  the  record  of  the  many  martyrs  of 
African  discovery,  who  have  succumbed  un- 
der the  malign  influences  of  climate,  priva- 
tion, or  the  fanatic  cruelty  of  the  native 
tribes. 

Dr.  Earth's  volumes,  though  somewhat 
arid  in  style,  like  the  country  they  describe, 
give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  physical  aspect 
*  Ed.  Rev.,  Mo.  clziz.,  July,  1846. 
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of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the  people  scattered  | 
over  its  few  habitable  parts.  •  But  they  have 
a  higher  interest  in  relation  to  what'we  would 
call  the  third  African  zone ;  stretching  across 
the  widest  part  of  the  continent,  from  the 
Guinea  Coaiit  to  Abyssinia ;  and  in  its  south- 
em  boundary,  though  very  vaguely  defined, 
coming  within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the 
equator.  Strikingly  contrasted  with  the  des- 
ert plateaux  to  the  north,  this  is  a  region  of 
varied  and  mountainous  surface ;  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  periodical  rains ;  and,  in  effect  of 
these  conditions,  a  region  of  profuse  equa- 
torial vegetation ;  and  with  a  large  and  pros- 
.  perous  negro  population,  where  not  blasted 
by  Arab  rule,  or  by  the  wars  which  minister 
victims  to  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The 
English  and  French  occupy,  by  their  settle- 
ments, the  mouths  of  some  of  the  chief  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts;  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  by 
Muftgo  Park  to  enter  the  interior,  to  reach 
Timbuctoo,  and  to  solve  the  mysteiy  of  that 
great  river,  flowing  eastward  to  some  ter- 
mination then  unknown.  The  northern  line 
across  the  Sahara  fbmished  the  next  access 
to  this  middle  African  region,  accomplished 
by  the  intrepid  travellers  already  mentioned. 
In  a  second  expedition,  starting  from  the 
Guinea  Coa8t,«Qapperton  perished ;  but  his 
bold  and  intelligent  servant,  Landor,  return- 
ing, in  1830,  by  the  same  route  into  the  in- 
terior, finally  solved  the  question  as  to  the 
Niger  or  Quorra,  which  had  00  long  held 
geographers  in  doubt.  To  Dr«  Barth,  how- 
ever, we  owe  our  better  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  between  Lake  Tchad  and  Tim- 
buctoo :  while  stretching  southwards  from 
this  lake,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Tchadda,  of  which  the  Niger  is  now  found 
to  be  the  western  feeder.  Entering  the  ocean 
at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  this  mighty  river  fur- 
bishes h  third  and  more  facile  access  to  Cen- 
tral Africa ;  and,  though  the  first  attempts  to 
ascend  it  were  disastrous,  or  only  partially 
successful,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  commerce  and  civilization 
will  chiefly  find  their  future  passage. 

To  the  south  of  these  remarkable  coun- 
tries comes  another  wide  zone  of  this  con- 
tinent, which  no  European  foot  has  ever  yet 
crossed.    The  coasts  on  each  side  are  known  $ 

*  See  Ed.  Bev.,  No.  ccxzii.,  April,  1868,  for  a 
review  of  Dr.  Barth's  **  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
Morth  and  Central  Africa." 


and  especially  those  of  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlements, bordering  on  the  Congo,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mozambique.  Though  deeper 
ingress  has  recently  been  obtained  on  the 
eastern  side,  there  still  remains  a  tract  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  Europe  in  extent,  utterly 
untrodden  and  unknown ;  a  field  for  curious 
discovery,  even  if  not  otherwise  rewarding 
European  enterprise.  The  great  physical 
question  now  pending  as  to  this  portion  of 
AfHca  is,  whether  it  be  a  country  of  lofly 
mountain  ranges,  ministering  to  periodicsd 
river  floods  by  the  melting  of  snows  ?  or  an 
elevated  plateau  or  basin,  the  receptacle  of 
the  six  months'  equinoctial  rains,  and  the 
feeder  thence,  through  lakes  or  saturated 
morasses,  of  these  river  inundations  ?  To 
Sir  K.  Murchison  we  owe  the  first  clear  sug- 
gestion of  the  latter  view ;  and  though  still 
based  chiefly  on  general  physical  considera- 
tions, all  subsequent  discovery  has  tended 
more  or  less  to  its  conflrmation. 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Beke's  admira- 
ble "  Essay  on  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  and 
also  in  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Mr.  Raven- 
stein  to  Dr.  Krapfs  "Travels  in  Eastern 
Africa,"  the  great  principles  are  clearly 
pointed  out  which  have  effected  a  total 
change  in  our  conception  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  whole  African  continent.  The 
principal  mountain  system  of  Africa  is  now 
found  to  extend  from  north  to  south,  in  prox- 
imity with  the  Red  Sea  andthelndiim  Ocean, 
instead  of  running  from  east  to  west  across 
the  continent,  as  laid  down  by  all  maps  an- 
cient and  modem.  Dr.  Beke  argues,  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  erroneous  no- 
tions respecting  Africa  is,  that  Europeans 
have  always  approached  that  continent  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  that  the  survey  of  the 
country  must  proceed,  not  from  the  deserts 
of  the  north,  or  fit)m  the  fever-stricken  riv- 
ers of  the  west,  but  from  the  plateau  or  table- 
land of  Eastern  AfHca ;  where,  in  fact,  the 
highly  important  discov^es  of  the  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  LakeNyansa  have  lately 
been  made.  In  truth,  however,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  inland  seas  was  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Portuguese  geographers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  they  are  laid  down  in 
the  older  maps. 

And  here  it  is  tiiatwe  touch  upon  that 
sovereign  problem  of  AfHcan  geography,  the 
true  sources  of  the  Nile ;  or  of  |^at  western 
branch  of  this  river^  which,  under  the  name 
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of  the  White  Nile,  brings  down  the  great 
mass  of  its  waters  into  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
It  is  a  problem  inherited  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  has  an  interest  well  sanctioned 
by  the  singular  features  of  this  wonderful 
stream.  In  an  article  before  alluded  to,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  spoke  of  the 
Nile,  as  the  most  remarkable  river  of  the 
world;  as  well  in  its  physical  characters,  as 
in  its  associations  with  human  history.  In 
mere  length  and  volume  it  is  surpassed  by 
some,  though  by  few  only.  Other  tropical 
rivers  have  their  periodical  inundations :  but 
none  come  recorded  to  us  for  a  period  of 
many  thousand  years,  as  giving  not  fertility 
alone,  but  its  very  soil  and  existence  to  the 
land  of  Eg3rpt.  No  other  river  on  the  globe 
has  the  physical  peculiarity  of  flowing  for 
the  last  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles 
through  rainless  regions,  and  receiving  not 
a  single  stream  for  this  vast  distance.  With- 
out noticing  other  physical  singularities,  as 
the  Etesian  winds,  etc,  we  may  simply  ad- 
vert further  to  what  Sir  T.  Brown  calls 
**  those  wild  mormUiea  of  ancient  magnanim- 
s/y," — the  wonderful  works  of  art,  labor,  and 
magnificence,  which  crowd  the  Nubian  and 
Egyptian  valley  of  the  Nile ;  belonging  to  a 
time  only  ^pdntly  reached  by  fragmentary 
records,  but  forming  in  themselves  a  living 
history  and  picture  of  these  remote  ages. 
No  river  or  region  in  the  world  puts  before 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  such  marvellous  me- 
moriab  of  the  past 

Our  classical  readers  will  recollect  the  fine 
passage  in  the  tenth  Book  of  Lucan's  "  Phar- 
salia,"  in  which  Cesar,  inflamed  by  a  pas^ 
•ion  for  geographical  discovery,  exclaims  to 
the  Hierophant  Achoreus : — 

"  Tanms  amor  vsri,  nihil  est  quod  noscore  ma- 

Um, 
Qaam  flovii  caasai  per  secola  tanta  lateotis, 
Ignotumqae  capat:   spes  est  mihi  certa  vi- 

dendi 
Kiliacos  (bales :  bellam  civile  relinqaam." 

The  Egyptian  proceeds  to  describe  the 
mysteries  which  concealed,  and  which  still 
xmceal,  the  sonroes  and  the  flow  of  the  mys^ 
^erioos  river  :— 

"  QaiB  tibt  noscendi  Ntlitm,  Bomane,  cnpido 
eit, 
Et  Phariis,  Penisqae  foit,  Haoetumqoe  tyrao- 

nU; 
NnllAqne  Don  »tas  volait  conferre  fataris 
•     Kotitiani :  ted  vincit  adhoc  natora  latendi.'* 

The  aiAwer  which  was  addressed  to  Cssar, 
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must  still  be  given  by  the  learned  president 
of  the  Geographical  Society ;  of  the  great 
river  thus  characterized,  the  main  source  is 
at  this  moment  still  unknown.  But  a  very 
short  time  will,  it  is  our  belief,  solve  the 
question.  All  former  attempts  to  do  so, 
from  the  expbration  ordered  by  Nero,  to 
the  later  enterprises  of  English,  German, 
and  French  travellers,  have  been  made  by 
ascending  the  river  from  the  north.  In  trac- 
ing the  great  branch,  called  the  Blue  Nile, 
to  its  sources  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains, 
Bruce  gained  a  repute  beyond  the  real  value 
of  his  discovery.  The  origin  of  the  White 
Nile,  bringing  a  far  larger  volume  of  waters 
to  the  confluence  at  Khartoun,  and  clearly 
coming  from  a  more  southern  region,  was 
still  to  be  found.  Followed  upwards  as  a 
large  stream  to  within  three  degrees  of  the 
equator,  it  became  clear  that  its  sources  lay 
beyond  this  line,  and  research  now  took  a 
new  direction ;  that  which  gives  the  nromise 
of  flnal  success.  From  the  east  coast  ol 
Afidca,  a  little  south  of  the  equator,  the  mis- 
sionaries Krapff  and  Kebmann  penetrated 
westwards,  far  enough  to  come  within  sight 
of  mountains  seemingly  capped  with  snow ; 
and,  if  really  so,  at  least  eighteen  thousand 
feet  in  height.  These  travels,  related  in  a 
work  lately  published,  have  been  followed 
by  the  far  more  remarkaole  expedition  of 
Burton  and  Speke ;  the  narrative  of  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  is  also 
given,  in  a  more  popular  and  amusing  form, 
in  the  twb  volumes  recently  published  by 
Captain  Burton  himself.  The  main  results 
of  this  expeditions  are  briefly  as  follows : 
Even  as  early  as  three  centuries  ago,  the 
Portuguese — a  people  of  marvellous  prowess 
in  those  days— obtained  knowledge  of  one 
or  more  great  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
east  of  Zanzibar ;  but  these  intimations  were 
wellnigh  lost  to  the  world,  until  recently 
conflrmed  by  the  reports  of  native  traders, 
who  described  to  the  consuls  and  mission- 
aries on  the  coast,  what  might  be  interpreted, 
though  vaguely,  as  an  inland  sea.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Burton  and  Speke  have  done 
much  to  settle  this  question.  From  Zanzi- 
bar, 6°  south  of  the  equator,  crossing  a  coast 
range  of  mountains,  and  proceeding  west- 
wards nearly  six  hundred  miles,  they  reached 
the  great  f^esh  water  lake  of  Tanganyika  i 
one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  fifty  feet 
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above  the  sea,  fully  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  in  breadth. 
This  inland  water  they  navigated  so  near  to 
its  north  extremity,  as  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  no  stream  finds  egress  through 
the  mountains  which  subtend  it  on  this  side. 
No  such  negative  evidence,  however,  exists 
as  to  the  still  greater  Lake  Nyanza,  lying 
about  two  hundred  miles  north-east  of  the 
former.     The  southern  extremity  of  this 
lake,  here  ninety  miles  in  width,  Captain 
^  Speke  reached  alone ;  his  companion  being 
detained  on  the  road  by  illness.    We  may 
at  once  avow  our  belief  that  if  any  single 
lake-basin  represents  the  main  source  of  the 
Nile,  Nyanza  is  that  lake.*    From  2  1-2° 
south    latitude,  where  Speke  reached   its 
shores,  and  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
White  Nile  at  a  point  3°  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, this  fresh-water  sea,  on  credible  native 
report,  stretches  far  northwards ;  reducing 
the  un^iown  intermediate  distance  to  so  short 
a  span,  as  almost  to  force  upon  us  the  notion 
of  connection  and  continuity.     The  level 
of  Lake  Nyanza  was  found  to  be  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  an  elevation 
that  tallies  well  with  all  that  is  required  by 
the  physical  phenomena  of  the  Nile.    Other 
lakes  or  morasses  on  this  high  level  north  of 
the  equator,  sucl^as  the  Bahmel-Ghazal,  re- 
cently described  by  Mr.  Pethcrick,  doubtless 
contribute  to  form  this  great  river  and  its 
periodical  floods,  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  common  to  the  whole  region. 
These  rains,  in  their  time,  duration,  and 
violence,  can  alone  explain  the  Nile  inun- 
dation.   Admitting  snow-capped  mountains 
under  the  equator,  the  melting  of  such  snow 
must'  be  far  too  uniform  to  account  for  pe- 
riods of  flood  thus  strongly  marked  by  the 
hand  of  nature.     And  as  the  poet  Lucan 
observed,  the  period  of  the  Nile  inundation 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  floods  caused 
by  the  melting  of  snows. 

Captain  Speke  left  England  again  six 
months  ago  for  the  scene  of  his  hitherto 

*  It  sboald,  however,  be  stated,  that  Captain 
Barton  entirelv  dissents  from  this  opinion,  which 
has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  his  late  oompanion. 
He  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  between  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Nyanza  and  the  watershed  or  the 
White  Nile,  there  probably  exists  a  longitudhial 
range  of  elevated  ground,  and  that  the  true  sources 
of  the  **  Holy  River  "  will  bo  found  to  be  a  network 
of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled 
by  monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps  a  little  swollen 
b^  melted  suow  from  the  Eastern  Lunar  Moun- 
tains. 


fortunate  labors,  and  with  the  determinate 
object  of  following  the  Lake  Nyanza  into 
the  Nile,  if  such  connection  exist.  He  car- 
ried with  him  various  aids,  but  none  of  audi 
efficacy  as  his  own  energy  and  experience. 
If  he  really  does  emerge  from  the  lake  upon 
the  river,  and  thence  follows  the  Nile  down- 
wards into  Egypt,  he  will  have  accomplished 
the  greatest  geographical  feat  of  the  age. 
Two  years  at  furthest  will  suffice  to  decide 
the  question. 

We  have  dwelt  disproportionately  on  this 
subject,  yet  hardly  beyond  what  its  interest 
warrants,  seeing  especially  the  illustration 
these  researches  afford  to  the  general  geogra- 
phy of  Africa,  and  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  that  more  southern  zone  of 
this  continent  which  is  defined  by  the  course 
of  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributary  rivers.  The 
Portuguese,  with  settlements  on  each  coast, 
were  the  first  to  traverse  this  part  of  the  Af- 
rican continent ;  but  what  they  thus  effected 
was  valuless  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in  its 
connection  with  the  slave  traffic  pernicious 
to  the  country  itself.  Not  so  the  better-di- 
rected and  more  intelligent  enterprises  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  who  has  already  placed  be- 
fore us  a  wide  field  for  future  culture ;  and 
whose  present  mission,  thougl^  checked  by 
some  untoward  beginnings,  promises  much 
as  well  for  geographical  science,  as  for  the 
spread  of  a  more  genial  European  policy 
into  this  great  river  region. 

To  the  several  zones  we  have  described  as 
defining  the  geography  of  Africa,  succeeds 
that  extreme  part  of  the  continent  extending 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; — a  various  re^on,  remarkable  in  the 
races  of  its  native  population  (amongst 
whom  the  Kaffirs  in  every  sense  stand  fore- 
most), and  in  the  other  forms  of  life  tenant- 
ing its  deserts,  hills,  forests,  and  rivers.  Dr. 
Robert  James  Mann  has  given  us  a  very  iise- 
ful  and  accurate  account  of  the  geographical 
features  of  the  colony  of  Port  Natal,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and 
promising  British  settlements  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
African  continent  which  forms  the  Cape  Col- 
ony and  British  Kaffraria  has  been  made 
well  known  to  us  by  the  misfortune  of  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civil  operations.  Now,  happily, 
it  has  again  become  the  seat  of  peaceful  rule,^ 
and  prosperous  commerce  and  colonization. 
We  come  now,  by  geographical  sequence. 
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to  the  great  island  contineat  of  Australia ; — 
that  land  of  problems  and  paiadoxes  in  every 
part  of  its  physical  history ;  in  nothing  more 
strange  than  in  its  human  relation  to  our 
own  small  island,  on  the  opposite  point  of 
the  globe's  circumference.  The  first  English 
settlers,  chiefly  convicts,  landed  at  Sydney 
seventy-two  years  ago.  A  population  of 
more  than  a  million  noar  dwells  in  these  col- 
onies; intelligent,  energetic,  and  wealthy, 
possessing  the  political  institutions  and  free- 
I  dom  of  the  mother  country,  and  maintaining 
all  the  usages  of  English  social  life,  even  to 
the  very  pastimes  which  amuse  and  give 
vigor  to  our  youth.  A  file  of  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  newspapers  of  this  day  may  fairly 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  our  race.  We  have 
no  room,  however,  to  dilate  on  these  matters, 
or  on  those  strange  peculiarities  in  its  native 
fauna  and  flora,  which  distinguish  Austra- 
lia from  all  other  regions  of  the  globe. 
Many  of  these  anomalies  are  becoming  ob- 
literated by  the  ingress  of  European  life  in 
its  different  forms.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
white  man  is  gradually  displacing  the  colored 
races ;  bringing  with  him  the  animals  and 
plants  of  another  hemisphere  to  minister  to 
the  wants  or  luxuries  of  his  new  life.  It  is 
not,  however,  simple  colonization  which  has 
peopled  and  given  fortune  to  this  new  con- 
tinent. The  rush  to  the  Californian  gold  re- 
gion was  still  going  on,  when  the  discovery 
of  still  more  prolific  gold-fields  on  the  flanks 
of  the  eastern  mountain  chain  of  Australia 
^-^  discovery  sagaciously  anticipated  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison— directed  a  sudden  stream  of 
migration  towards  these  distant  lands,  which 
four  months  of  ocean  voyage  could  not 
check,  and  which  is  still  going  on  to  enlarge 
their  population  and  wealth.  Upon  this 
topic,  however,  it  would  be  needless  to  en- 
ter here.  An  Australian  literature — social, 
descriptive,  and  statistical — ^has  grown  up 
together  with  the  other  productions  of  this 
great  colony ;  and  there  are  parts  even  of  our 
own  island  less  familiar  to  us  than  the  country 
around  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  or  the  gold- 
fields  of  Ballarat. 

Still  what  we  thus  familiarly  know  is  little 
more  than  the  margin  of  the  antarctic  con- 
tinent. From  its  eastern  coast  alone  discov- 
ery has  been  extended  to  distances  of  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea ;  and  this  in  scanty  lines  and  at  the  cost 
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of  much  privation  and  suffering  to  the  ad- 
venturers. The  larger  portion  of  the  coasts 
is  known  but  by  maritime  survey,  and  the 
vast  interior  is  still  a  void  in  our  geography. 
In  several  respects,  either  proved  or  pre- 
sumed, Australia  has  much  resemblance  to 
Africa  in  its  physical  features ; — a  circuit  of 
coast,  with  very  few  inlets  or  gulfs ;  the  high- 
est mountain  ranges  on  its  eastern  side  i  an 
arid  saline  desert  within,  touching  in  parts 
on  the  sea,  particularly  on  that  long  and  ] 
dreary  line  of  southern  coast,  which  Mr. 
Eyre  with  vast  powers  of  endurance,  success- 
fully explored.  The  existence  of  this  great 
central  desert,  the  Sahara  of  the  South,  I 
though  not  proved  by  actual  passage  across 
it,  is  attested  to  us  in  every  way  short  of 
such  proof.  Without  reciting  the  names  of 
the  many  eminent  travellers  who  have  been 
engaged  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
officially  or  otherwise,  in  their  arduous  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  interior,  we  may  state  gen- 
erally that  from  whatsoever  point  of  direction 
ingress  has  been  attempted,  a  waterless  and 
barren  desert  has  been  eventually  reached, 
frustrating  all  further  advance.  In  this  des- 
ert, entering  it  from  the  east,  we  have  cause 
to  presume  that  Leichardt  and  his  compan- 
ions perished.  Of  its  eastern  boundary  we 
now  know  more  from  the  recent  and  very  re- 
markable journey  of  Mr.  Cfl'egory ;  who,  go- 
ing in  search  of  Leichardt,  traversed  the  con- 
tinent by  the  long  inland  line  from  Moreton 
Bay  (now  the  new  colony  of  Queen's  Land) 
to  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia.  This  trav- 
eller had  already  gained  reputation  and  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  for 
his  eminent  services  in  the  North  Australian 
ej^dition  of  1855,  which,  entering  the  con- 
tinent at  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria  River, 
proceeded  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  until  arrested* 
about  three  himdred  miles  from  the  coast, 
by  the  same  sandy  wilderness  which  had  al- 
ready in  so  many  places  baffled  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Australian  traveller. 

Other  physical  proofs  of  the  desert  char- 
acter of  this  great  central  region  are  afforded 
by  the  paucity  and  scanty  size  of  the  Aus- 
tralian rivers,  of  which  the  Murray  alone 
seems  fitted  for  continuous  steam  navigation ; 
and  by  those  dry,  scorching,  and  sandy  winds, 
blowing  from  the  interior,  which  are  so  feel- 
ingly described  by  all  recent  colonists.  The 
suspicion  of  a  central  lake,  though  it  cannot 
be  disproved  upon  our  present  knowledge, 
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yet  is  now  entertained  by  few.  Many  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  country,  profitable  for  settle- 
ment, will  doubtless  yet  be  discovered  be- 
tween tbe  desert  and  the  sea ;  of  which  the 
recent  discoyeries  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  Torrens  furnish  a  fortunate  ex- 
ample. But  taking  its  physical  characters 
in  their  totality,  Australia  seems  destined  to 
become  a  Coa$t  Empire  only ;  though  vast 
enough,  as  such,  to  satisfy  all  the  imagin- 
ings of  the  future.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  pride  in  the  relation  of  Eng^d  to  this 
southern  world.  Whether  it  remain  ours  in 
colonial  union,  or  be  peaceably  dissevered  by 
the  events  of  the  future  (peaeeabh/  we  say, 
because  such  a  war  as  that  of  the  American 
Bevolution  can  never  recur),  Australia  will 
be  English  in  its  language,  literature,  and 
politicsd  life.  We  shall  not  only  have  cre- 
ated a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness,  but  shall 
have  ennobled  the  people  so  created,  by  the 
gift  of  institutions,  which  the  struggles  and 
experience  of  centuries  have  happily  won  for 
ourselves. 

Though  the  sovereignty  of  Australia  is 
virtually  conceded  to  England,  and  the  most 
profitable  parts  of  its  territory  already  oc- 
cupied by  our  colonies,  we  are  led  with  Sir 
R.  Murchison  to  regret  that  no  settiement 
has  been  made  <yi  the  northern  coast.  The 
proximity  to  the  equator  is  a  drawback ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  the  margin  of 
fertile  lands  narrower'  and  less  productive. 
Still  we  cannot  but  believe  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  or  else- 
where on  this  coast,  there  are  spots  profit- 
able for  colonization,  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  for 
ihture  overland  communication  with  the 
northern  settlements  of  the  eastern  coast 
The  energy,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us 
in  this  region  of  the  globe,  will  doubtiess  in 
the  end  accomplish  the  object  to  which  we 
allude. 

Our  record  of  geographical  research,  how- 
ever brief,  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  great 
islands  which  lie  variously  grouped  over  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Madagas- 
car, Borneo,  and  New  Guinea,  the  three 
largest,  covering  six  times  the  surface  of  the 
British  Isles,  are  still  scarcely  known  to  us 
but  in  their  coasts.  Wherever  adventure 
has  jbeen  carried  within, — and  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  the  Dutch,  led  by  commercial 
instincts,  have  ever  been  the  most  active  and 


successful  explorers, — these  islands  g«vt 
large  promise  of  internal  resources,  mineral 
and  vegetable  j  while  their  fauna,  including 
the  races  of  men  which  tenant  them,  offers 
endless' objects  of  curious  speculation  to  tiie 
naturalist.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  better 
known  to  us ;  the  latter  island,  wiUi  its  long 
line  of  living  voloanos,  forming  part  of  that 
vast  volcanic  belt,  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  in  lengtii,  which  traverses  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  skirting  or  crossing  those  crya- 
talline  and  sedimentary  formations,  to  which 
the  same  subterranean  forces  have  probably 
given  their  island  elevation,  as  well  as  the 
rare  and  precious  metallic  deposits  seem- 
ingly so  abundant  in  this  region.  The  vi- 
cinity of  this  great  island  group  to  Australia 
will  doubtiess  hasten  that  better  knowledge 
of  their  geography  and  productions,  which, 
considering  their  extent  and  position,  it  is 
fitting  we  should  have.  There  are  obstacles 
from  tropical  climate  and  savage  population. 
But  European  enterprise  has  overcome  these 
elsewhere,  and  will  do  so  here.  A  hand- 
some volume  recentiy  published  in  Amster- 
dam, under  the  titie,  *'  Fastes  Militaires  des 
Indes  Orientales  Nderlandaises,"  by  Captain 
Gerlach,  is  the  most  complete  record  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  of  the  prowess  and 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch  settiers  in  the  East, 
which  have  enabled  them  to  found  a  colonial 
empire  and  a  trade  in  that  archipelago  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Britain. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been  vaguely 
known  to  us  through  the  feeble  sovereign^ 
of  Spain.  Those,  far  more  important,  which 
form  the  empire  of  Japan,  after  sundry  sin- 
gular fluctuations  of  European  intercourse, 
ending  in  its  almost  entire  exclusion,  are 
now  opening  themselves  to  our  commerce ; 
— ^precariously,  however,  and  under  a  cer- 
tain compulsion,  which  we  would  fain  hope 
may  hereafter  take  a  more  settied  and  tran- 
quil form.  In  a  recent  article  we  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  valuable  work,  as 
one  provoking  the  desire  for  further  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  those  islands ; 
extraordinary  in  their  physical  features, 
rich  in  their  productions,  and  peopled  by  a 
race  peculiar  in  their  language,  and  in  their 
political  and  social  institutions.  Many  curi- 
ous questions  will  be  solved  by  our  closer 
intimacy  with  Japan.  We  earncstiy  hope 
they  may  be  solved  by  peaceful  intercourse : 
without  those  intermediate  stages  of  stmg- 
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gle  and  bloodshed  whidi  haye  defaced  our 
relations  with  the  neighboxing  empire  of 
China. 

There  yet  remains,  to  complete  our  rapid 
forvey,  that  great  double  continent  of  the 
west,  forming  fiilly  a  third  part  of  the  total 
solid  land  of  the  globe.  Wholly  hidden 
from  our  knowledge  until  about  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  the  two  continents  of 
America  are  nevertheless  now  more  familiar 
to  us  than  many  parts  of  the  worid  which 
came  within  the  scope  of  ancient  geography. 
In  North  America  the  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  whether  independent  or  still 
under  British  sovereignty,  has  carried  lines 
of  travel  across  the  most  sterile  and  moun^ 
tainous  tracts  between  the  two  oceans ;  and 
to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which,  issuing 
from  a  wild  region  of  forests  and  lakes, 
empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  The 
active  spirit  of  westward  colonization  in  the 
United  States, — ^the  need  of  direct  overland 
communication  between  the  Eastern  States 
and  those  newly  created  on  the  Pacific,-^ 
the  successive  abstraction  of  Mexican  prov- 
inces on  the  west  and  south, — and  even  the 
absurd  fanaticism  of  the  Mormon  immi- 
grants— ^have  all  tended,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  especially,  to  open  out  these 
vast  countries  to  our  knowledge.  Railways 
already  traverse  the  prairies  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Missouri ; 
while  steamboats  make  their  way  up  the 
latter  river,  a  thousand  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  these  two  mi^y  streams.  The 
Bocky  Mountains,  the  great  watershed  of 
this  continent,  are  yielding  their  difficult 
and  dangerous  passes  to  the  enterprise  of 
traders  or  settlers; — ^the  Indian  tribes  are 
disappearing  imder  the  pressure  of  this  new 
race;  and  an  overland  post  now  performs 
regular  joumies  between  California  and  the 
older  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  able 
surveyors  of  Canada  and  the  Umted  States 
will  speedily  fill  up  the  gaps  which  yet  re- 
main in  the  geography  of  the  central  and 
southern  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  works  is  the  narrative  of  the  route 
from  Canada  to  British  Columbia,  published 
by  Professor  Ilind,  of  Toronto,  who  went 
in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Assinniboine  and 
Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedition.  The 
maps  and  illustrations  of  this  publication  are 
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of  great  scientific  value,  and  it  deserves  es- 
pedal  notice  as  a  contribution  of  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
vast  territory  which  is  the  inheritance  of 
their  own  deaoendants,  and  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  British  American 
Empire 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent, 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  flouzish- 
ing  provinces  of  Canada,  cover  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  suz&ce,  wellnigh  equal  to 
the  total  area  of  Europe,  but  hitherto  solely 
or  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the  great  hunting 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.* 
It  di^mtes  with  the  kindred  region  of  Sibe- 
ria the  daim  of  being  the  greatest  fur-pro* 
ducing  country  of  the  globe.  The  conditions 
of  climate  and  surface  are  such  that  tiiree- 
fourths  of  its  ^Ltent  will  probably  ever  re- 
main a  breeding  ground  for  the  wild  animals 
of  the  chase.  But  the  eager  spirit  of  enter- 
prise has  of  late  awakened  the  question 
whether  the  southern  borders  of  this  vast 
territory  be  not  open  to  profitable  agriculr 
tural  settlement,  especially  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  subordinate 
streams.  An  exploring  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Colonial  Office  about  three  years  ago, 
under  Captain  Palliser,  in  relation  to  this 
object,  has  already  obtained  many  valuable 
residts ;  among  which  we  may  especially 
notice  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hector  on  the 
passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  showing 
certain  of  them  to  be  lower  and  more  facile 
of  transit  than  any  others  yet  known  across 
this  great  mountain  chain.  The  scale  of 
operation,  however,  is  so  vast  in  these  sur- 
veys, that  it  is  needful  to  await  their  fiurth^ 
extension,  before  any  practical  measure  can 
be  founded  upon  them.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
rapidly  gaining  knowledge  of  our  cok>ny  of 
British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
mountains  ;  incited  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  golden  harvest  there,  but  justified 
for  the  future  by  the  prospects  of  those  more 
tranquil  and  lasting  harvests,  promised  by  a 
fine  climate  and  fertile  soils.  It  is  our  belief 
that  Canada  and  this  new  colony  of  the 
west  will  eventually  be  united  by  a  belt  of 
settlements  between  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  and  52^  or  53^  N.  L.  But, 
even  with  the  aid  of  railroads  and  oontin- 

*  See  Fd.  Bev.,  vol.  cix.,  p.  122,  for  an  article 
on  the  "  UudsoQ's  Bay  Territory." 
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U0U8  emigration,  half  a  century  may  be  re- 
quired to  vfoik  out  this  result. 

The  summary  yre  have  thus  given  of  the 
actual  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  will 
show  at  once  the  Toids  still  remaining  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  energy  and  intelligence 
engaged  in  fulfilment  of  this  work.  The 
number  and  extent  of  such  void  places  in 
geography  will  probably  surprise  those  not 
accustomed  to  large  yiews  of  the  world  they 
inhabit.     Another  century,  however, — per- 


haps even  less, — ^will  make  us  masters  of  all 
that  is  reaUy  worthy  of  attainment.  And 
as,  in  thus  discovering  new  lands  fitted  for 
human  habitation,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in 
efiect  providing  for  a  larger  amount  of  hu- 
man life  on  the  globe,  we  can  but  express 
our  earnest  hope  that  a  higher  and  more 
difiused  civilization  may  obviate  or  lessen 
those  evils  which  are  the  appurtenances  of 
an  over-crowded  world,  and  which  put  to 
severest  trial  the  political,  social,  and  relig- 
ous  institutions  of  mankind. 
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Orbat  Coih  Salb  in  Philadblpbia. — Mr. 
Levick,  Namismatist  of  No.  904  Broadway,  re- 
ports the  following  list  of  extraordinary  high 
prices  for  coins,  realized  at  an  auction  recently 
held  in  Philadelphia : — 

Washington  Pieces, 
Martha  Washington,  half  dime, 
Washington  Cent,  small  eaglo, 
Washington  Cent,  different  die, 

United  States  Cents, 
1793,  Liberty  Cap  Cent,     - 
1798,  Cent,        -       -        .       - 
1829,  Proof  Cent, 
1831,  Proof  Cent, 
1843,  Proof  Cent, 

1854,  Proof  Cent,   - 

1855,  Proof  Cent, 

1856,  Proof  Cent, 

ffal/'Cents. 
1793,  very  fine,     .... 
1831,  Proof,       .... 

1836,  Proof. 7  75 

1840,  Proof, 8  50 

1842,  Proof, 23  50 

1843,  Proof, 9  00 

1844,  Proof, 11  50 

1846,  Proof, 10  75 

1852,  Proof, 4  75 

Colonial  Pieces. 
1773,  Virginia  Half-Cent,      - 
1787,  Massachusetts  Cent, 
Pine-Tree  Shilling,  laige  Planchet, 
Pine  Tree  Shilling,  shrub-oak  die, 
*  U.  8.  A.  tliirteen-bar  Cent, 
Pine-Tree  Shilling,  opple-tree  die, 
Pine-Tree  Threepence, 
1662,  Twopence,  pine-tree, 
Coanterfcit  Pine-Tree  Penny, 
Annapolis  Shilling,  1787,  - 

Experimental  Pieces, 
1836,  flying-eagle  silver  dollar  (Gobrect) 
fine  proof,  ..... 

1838,  flying-eaglo  Dolhu*,  proof, 

1839,  flying-eagle  Dollar,  proof,    - 
1849,  pattern  Three-Cent  Piece, 
1851,  pattern  Cent,  in  copper. 


5  25 
3  00 

8  25 

6  00 

9  25 

5  25 

6  75 
6  75 
5  63 
8  00 


32  52 

22  00 

23  50 
14  00 

8  00 


1856,  nickel  Cent,      ....         4  00 

1857,  Quarter-Dollar,  in  copper,  -  -  2  63 
1859,  mule  Half-DoUor,  silver,  -  -  8  50 
1859,  Cent,  in  copper,  -        -       -        -      3  00 

The  sale  of  ninety-six  copper  cents  amounted 
to  $281  17,  and  forty-eiglit  half  cents  to  $135. 
Eight  hundred  and  one  lots  brought  $2,057. 


A  OBifTLBMAN  residing  at  Marlow,  whose 
larder  was  occasionally  robbed  by  the  "  bargees,^ 
had  a  puppy-pie  prepared,  and  planted  as  a  trap. 
The  larder  was  agam  assailed,  and  tlie  pie  car- 
ried off  and  eaten  with  great  relish  under  Mar- 
low  Bridge  on  board  a  barge.  Hence  the  gall- 
ing interrogatory,  "Who  ate  the  puppy-pie 
under  Marlow  Bridge  ?  "  At  some  parts  of  the 
river  we  understand  the  question  is,  "  Who  ate 
the  cat?"  Where  Father  Thames  flows  by 
Cookham  in  Berkshire,  the  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  bargees  is  peculiar:  "Uas  he  got  his 
shoon  on  ?  "  (Shoon  =  shoes.)  The  facts  are 
these.  It  having  been  remarked  that  the  bargees 
were  "  aAer  "  a  calf  grazing  in  the  churchyard, 
the  calf  was  withdrawn  after  dark,  and  a  don- 
key substituted.  Sheltered  bv  shades  of  night, 
the  barges  came,  and  walked  off  with  the  don- 
key, which  they  slauj^itcrcd,  and  partook  of  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  dire  repast  concluded, 
not  before,  one  of  the  pnrry  took  up  a  foot  of  the 
supposed  calf,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ue  has  got  his 
shoon  on!"  "Who  ate  the  leg  of  mutton?". 
"  Who  stole  the  goose  ?  "  are  libellous  in^ua-* 
tions  addressed  to  the  police.  All  tins  is  Eng- 
lish, and  very  English  indeed ;  but  "  Who  ate 
the  donkey  V  is  Spanish.  When  the  French 
troops  were  escaping  from  Spain  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  a  party  of  stragglers  entered  a  Span- 
ish village,  and  demanded  rations.  The  vil- 
logers,  aiwoys  hostile  to  the  French,  and  now 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  British  arms, 
shiughtercd  a  donkev,  cut  it  up,  and  served  it  to 
their  hated  foes  (who  were  in  a  starving  state 
and  very  clad  to  ^t  it)  as  veal.  Nejrt  moming 
the  French,  pursumg  their  march  to  tlie  frontier, 
were  wayloid  by  the  villagers  in  a  raviae,  and  . 
many  of  them  cut  off;  the  Spaniards,  difngth^ 
murderous  assault,  sliouthng  perpctuallji  "  Who 
ate  the  donkey  ?  "— AWe«  and  i^ueri^s, 

i       s  *- 
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other  room  of  his  house  a  brass-bound  ma- 
hogany bureau,  eight  feet  high,  six  wide 
and  four  deep,  **  brought  over  in  the  May- 
flower on  her  immortal  voyage.''  We  deem 
it  due  to  Mr.  Ripley  to  mention  the  laudable 
absence  of  this  or  any  such  piece  of  furni- 
ture—the  statement  that  he  comes  of  **  old 
New  England  stock  "  naturally  laymg  him 
open  to  mstressing  suspicions  of  being  one 
of  the  eighteen  thousand  inheritors  of  the 
eighteen  thousand  brass-bound  mahoeanv 
articles  of  the  size  and  origin  describea. 
Carefully  nurtured  and  educated  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  entered  Harvard  College  in  tne 
usual  course,  quickly  distinguishing  himself 
both  as  a  student  and  tutor  of  mathematics, 
and  graduating  with  very  decided  distinction 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Soon  after 
this  the  religious  spirit  which  seems,  either 
in  the  form  of  affinnation  or  denial,  to  be 
an  inherent  necessity  of  New  England  blood, 
diverted  our  younff  student  from  the  certain 
pursuits  and  results  of  mathematics  to  an 
investigation  of  those  higher  but  less  de- 
monstrable problems  which  are  involved  in 
religious  behef.  He  passed  from  Harvard 
to  Cambridge  as  a  student  of  divinity,  again 
winning  collegiate  laurels,  but  more  by  the 
dangerous  acuteness  of  his  analytical  talent 
than  from  any  confidence  felt  by  his  pastors 
and  masters  in  the  obedient  orthodoxy  of 
his  views.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  our  geometry-lovmg  divinity  student  could 
not  be  made  orthodox  in  any  degree  what- 
ever, viewing  orthodoxy  from  the  Trinitari- 
an stand-point  His  mind  was  so  painfully 
involved  by  previous  study  in  the  methods 
and  sure  progressive  steps  of  scientific  logic, 
that  nowhere  could  he  nnd  himself  able  to 
close  a  Trinitarian  argument  with  the  **  Q. 
E.  D."  of  EucUdistic  certainty  and  triumph. 
Wandering  ofi",  therefore,  into  Unitarianism, 
he  became  settled  as  pastor  of  tho  Purchase 
Street  Unitarian  Church,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, about  the  year  1827,  remaining  a  min- 
ister of  this  faith  and  a  preacher  to  this 
congregation  for  about  fourteen  years.  While 
in  this  capacity,  having  much  learned  leisure 
on  hand--4iis  fluency  and  varied  erudition 
making  the  composition  of  his  weekly  ser- 
mons a  thing  of  but  light  troublo— our 
mathematical  Unitarian  preacher  next  took 
a  bold  plunge,  a  long  plunge,  and  a  deep 
dive  into  the  innermorst  mystical  mysteries 
of  psychological  theology,  as  variously  de- 
veloped in  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  Sweden- 
borg,  ^lopstock,  together  with  a  large  array 
of  reverend  Germans,  whose  names  we  must 
respectfully  decline  nnj  effort  to  spell — ^this 
being  the  week  precedmg  a  presidential  con- 
test, and  all  our  unwasted  energies  being 
required  by  our  country  for  the  great  task  of 
saving  her  from  ruin,  anarchy,  and  spoliation* 


[From  The  N.  Y.  Leader—**  People  wo  Meet  up 

and  Down  the  Plaza.'*] 
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Of  a  little  more  than  middle  height — say 
about  five  feet  nine  inches — and  endowed 
with  that  soberly  habited  plumpness  of  good 
condition  which  literature  holds  in  reserve 
for  the  very  few  who  manage  to  escape  early 
out  of  that  rugged  and  starved  apprentice- 
ship in  which  so  many  thousands  or  her  vo- 
taries die,  into  the  blest  full  pay  and  hi^h 
auriferous  prerogatives  of  fellow-craftship 
in  the  inner  mysteries  of  her  most  mysteri- 
ous workshop— this  handsome  and  smiling 
gentleman,  who  might  pass  to  the  eye  as 
only  forty-five  years  of  age,  did  not  knowl- 
edge, otherwise  derived,  add  ten  years  to 
that  flgure^-this  man  of  pleasant  though 
grave  visage,  is  one  of  those  famous  critic 
authorities  oefore  ^hose  Olympian  nod  even 
hard-faced  publishers  bow  acquiescent  heads, 
while  all  the  acolytes  of  authordom  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  down  and  worship.  It  is  a 
large,  benevolent  head,  thickly  fringed  with 
hair  of  a  gray-russet  tinge,  curling  closely 
inward.  A  thick  and  straight  but  not  lengthy 
beard  of  the  same  color  envelops  all  that 
part  of  the  face  on  which  such  wool  ought 
to  grow,  this  capillary  production  only  open- 
ing in  the  centre  at  times  to  reveal  teeth  re- 
markably white,  lorffe,  and  regular,  disclosed 
b^  a  smue  of  singular  softness  and  benig- 
mty.  To  this  picture  add  a  nose  which  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  or  fusion  nose  between 
the  aquiline  and  Grecian  orders ;  large  and 
rather  sparkling  hazel  eves,  only  hau  seen 
behind  tne  crystel  discs  of  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles ;  bushy  and  sharplv  arched  eyebrows 
which  have  retained  the  hue  of  their  youth 
better  than  hair  or  beard ;  large  perceptive, 
analytical,  and  imaginative  faculties,  aevel- 
oped  at  the  base  and  on  the  temples  of  a 
forehead  indicating  more  than  common  be- 
nevolence in  its  height ;  small  ears  almost 
eoncoaled  in  a  brushwood  of  gray  curls,  and 
to  these  Ingredients  add  a  complexion  which 
is  healthy  without  ruddiness,  a  manner  se- 
date without  stiffness.  Now  jumble  all  these 
features  up  into  the  best  sort  of  orderly  hu- 
man picture  your  fancy  can  afford  to  furnish 
on  reasonable  terms  and  at  such  short  notice, 
and  we  guarantee  that  you  will  be  possessed 
of  a^  portrait  enabling  you  to  know  Mr. 
Geotgo  lUpley,  literary  critic  in  general,  and 
special  critic  of  the  Tribune  in  this  line, 
wnerever  you  may  chance  to  meet  him.  Mr. 
;  Jtipley,  as  we  have  heard,  was  bbrn  in  Green- 

tld,  Massachusetts,  about  five  years  after 
D  comiiencemenf  of  the  present  century. 
His  family  was  df  old  New  England  stock, 
but  to  thi  tredii  of  our  subject  be  it  said 
that  he  hat  not  In  the  front  parlor  or  any 
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These  German  and  other  theolo^oo-mysfical 
studies  had  their  natural  polemic  outcrop  in 
a  controTcrsy  very  celebrated  at  the  time— 
this  was  about  1830— Professor  Andrew 
Norton,  of  Cambridge  University,  taking  up 
the  cudgels  of  orthodox  divinity  against  the 
unpurchasable  young  pastor  of  me  temple 
with  a  lucre-hinting  name.  This  discussion 
attracted  wide  and  eager  attention  during 
all  the  period  of  its  pendency,  the  views  of 
Ripley  arresting  attention  by  their  startling 
novelty  and  force,  while  also  commanding, 
by  the  erudition  brought  to  support  them, 
as  well  as  by  their  wit  and  sarcasm,  the  in- 
terest of  readers  belongiuR  to  every  creed. 
This  controversy,  giving  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  was  printed  m  book-form  and  ob- 
tained a  very  wide  circulation-^the  volume 
still  lingering  on  many  divinity  shelves  as  a 
work  of  ready  and  accurate  reference  for  all 
points  embraced  in  the  advanced  formulas 
of  the  Unitarian  creed.  But  the  studies 
and  discussions  named,  were  not  by  any 
means  the  measure  of  our  subject's  mental 
activity  and  labors  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  combative  and  eloquent  ministry.  He 
published  various  writings  of  other  kinds 
upon  everv  sort  of  topic,  the  most  important 
and  valuable  being  a  series  of  translations 
from  the  French  and  German  entitled, "  Rip- 
ley's Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature  " — ^m 
translating  many  volumes  of  which,  however, 
he  was  of  necessity  assisted  bv  literary 
friends.  But  the  plan  of  the  work  was  his 
own,  and  the  fact  that  this  series  holds  rank 
to  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican compilation^  may  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  editor's  judgment,  and  that  his  selec- 
tions were  made,  not  only  with  scholarly 
care,  but  also  in  happy  accord  with  popular 
passions  and  emotions. 

Coming  down  now  to  the  year  1841,  by 
which  time  this  mathematico-reHgious  litter' 
ateur  had  served  as  long  in  the  church  as 
Jacob  served  to  obtain  the  embraces  of 
Rachel— we  are  suddenly  brought  to  a  dead 
pause  before  another  and  very  decisive  de- 
velopment of  a  character  fertile  in  all  the 
resources  and  suggestions  which,  mark  the 
enthusiastic  progressionist  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  Ripley  had  not  been  study- 
ing French  and  German  JUterature— the  poe- 
try, philosophy,  political  economy  and  re- 
ligion of  those  countries — ^without  having 
awakened  in  his  breast  an  earnest  and  over- 
mastering desire  to  apply  to  practical  test  in 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States  those  dem- 
ocratic-social theories  which  could  only  be 
indulged  as  mental  visions  by  their  less 
happy  authors,  subsisting  under  the  censor- 
ship and  powerful  repressive  svstems  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.  Benevolent  by  nature 
and  democratic  in  all  hift  convictions,  Mr, 


Ripley  dropped  the  reverend  prefix  to  his 
name,  in  1841,  assuming  the  axe  of  the  po- 
litico-social reformer  as  he  laid  aside  the 
ponderous  gravity  of  the  priest,  and  organiz- 
ing in  a  company  or  phalanx  of  choice  male 
and  female  spirits,  called  the  "  Brook  Farm 
Association,''  the  elements  (as  he  and  they 
then  believed)  of  a  moral  and  political  revo- 
lution, which  was  destined  not  to  pause  tiU 
it  had  abolished  all  poverty,  misery,  and 
lawyers,  all  pride,  envy,  and  property-hold- 
ers, all  slander,  lust,  and  stock-brokers,  all 
crime,  prisons,  and  paid  clericals.  Had  this 
experiment,  commenced  at  Roxbury,  about 
eight  miles  from  Boston,  proved  successful, 
the  Ten  Commandments  would  have  had  an 
easy  time  of  it  through  all  future  ages,  and 
the  recording  angel's  magnum  bonum  ^en 
would  not  have  stood  its  present  distressing 
chance  of  being  worn  out  before  the  prayed- 
for  expiration  of  James 'Buchanan's  term. 
The  association  embraced  within  its  ranks 
many  men  and  some  few  women  who  have 
since  achieved  eminence  in  various  walks  of 
literature  and  mental  cultivation.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
had  so  many  brilliant  enthusiasts  surrendered 
their  whole  existence  to  the  t}Tanny  of  one 
idea.  This  was  a  Fourieristic,  democratic 
— social,  or  red  republican  experiment — all 
members  of  the  pnlalanx,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  having  to  labor  an  allotted  period 
each  day  for  tne  common  good,  either  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  workshops  attached  to  the 
main  institution.  All  snared  the  same  food 
at  the  same  table ;  all  owned  a  like  portioo 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment ;  all  nad  equal  access  to  the^  educa- 
tional and  literary  advantages  devised  by 
Mr.  Ripley.  There  were  no  servants  on  the 
premises,  or  rather  no  hired  servants— all 
the  male  members  being  their  own  valets, 
and  every  feminine  female  member  having 
to  act  as  y^mme  de  chambre  to  herself.  Be- 
fore the  association  could  sit  down  to  break- 
fast any  morning,  the  people  composing  it 
had  to  earn  both  appetites  and  their  food  by 
several  hours  of  labor  either  on  the  farm  or 
attending  to  domestic  duties.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  these  devotees  of 
social  reform  were  persons  of  delicate  breed- 
ing and  education,  of  scholarly  tastes  and 
refinement — ^perscms  who  probably  had  never 
tried  manual  labor  before  in  their  lives,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  under  its 
sudden  rigor  save  only  the  divine  entuzxy- 
mu2z^  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Such  was  the 
glorious  dream  into  which  Ripley  and  many 
others  plunged  in  the  early  spring  of  nine* 
teen  years  ago— the  only,  or  at  least,  the 
best  record  of  their  aims,  experience,  and 
existenoei  h&ng  now  preservea  in  that  very 
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GEORGE   RIPLEY    AND    THE 

curious  and  fantastic  volume,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  called  "The  Blythedale  Ro- 
mance " — ^this  future  biographer  of  Franklin 
Pierce  and  future  consul  to  Liverpool  having 
been,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  a  sociai 
reformer  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  full  prac- 
tice, carrying  on  business  about  eight  miles 
from  Boston,  on  the  Roxbury  road.  Rapid 
was  the  progress,  in  all  aspects  save  the  ne- 
cuniary  one,  made  by  the  Brook  Farm  pirn- 
losophers. 

In  the  third  year  of  their  existence,  the 
political  stomach  of  the  bod;^  became  so  in- 
durated that  the  fbll  theories  of  Fourier, 
previously  diluted  with  much  conservative 
water,  became  more  palatable  in  the  radical 
*'  neatness "  of  dram  drinks.  From  1844 
to  1846,  George  Ripley,  as  the  zealous  and 
conscientious  founder  of  the  experiment,  ap- 
peared almost  constantly  in  public  as  the 
advocate  and  great  exemplar  of  his  faith. 
Gallantly  did  he  and  all  those  who  were  en- 
listed under  his  banner,  combat  against  and 
struggle  with  the  growing  tide  of  troubles 
which  beset  this  ill-starred  though  deserving 
enterprise.  Chronic  impecuniosity  was  one 
of  the  least  evils  the  members  had  to  encoun- 
ter; hunger  at  times  approached  unpleas- 
antly near  to  them;  cold  was  often  their 
companion  as  they  sat  at  poorlv  furnished 
tables,  or  lay  down  to  rest  after  Jays  of  har- 
assing fatigue.  Finally,  in  1846,  when  mat- 
ters had  reached  the  very  worst.  Providence 
interposed  in  the  shape  of  a  grand  conflagra- 
tion, to  save  the  pride  of  the  many  who  were 
desirods  to  be  ^e,  but  ashamed  to  be  the 
first  in  demanding  their  release.  The  build- 
ings of  Brook  Farm  were  burned  to  the 
eround  one  fine  evening,  and  to  this  lucky 
incident  we  are  indebted  for  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ripley  in  our  city  as  one  of  its  perma- 
nent cdebrities  and  most  successful  critics. 
The  length  to  which  this  sketch  has  already 
run  will  compel  us  to  glance  very  briefly  at 
the  remaining  &ct8  of  nis  curious,  instruc- 
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tive,  and  romantic  life.  In  1847,  Gcorse 
Ripley  removed  permanently  to  New  York, 
first  making  his  appearance  as  editor  of  the 
Harbinger^  a  brilhant,  though  erratic,  organ 
of  the  Fourierite  socialistic  faith.  In  1849, 
the  journal  named  having  died  the  death,  he 
became  associated  with  the  proprietorship 
and  editorial  duties  of  the  Tribune,  that  pa- 
per at  the  time  being  itself  a  socialistic  ex- 
periment, all  who  contributed  to  work  it 
navinff  shares  of  some  kind  in  the  profits  as- 
signed to  them.  This  connection  Mr.  Rip- 
ley still  holds,  being  now  a  man  of  wealth 
and  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  New 
American  Cvdopa^a,  commenced  in  1857, 
and  of  which  ten  volumes  are  already  pub- 
lished. His  judgment  is  also  retained,  we 
believe,  by  one  or  more  large  publishing 
houses  as  the  critic  or  ''  reader,**  who  is  to 
pronounce  the  fate  of  all  ambitious  manu- 
scripts submitted  for  publication.  As  a 
critic  he  is  of  the  mild  type,  alwavs  inclined 
to  favor  youth,  and  predisposed  to  judge 
kindly  of  any  work  not  ofiensively  preten- 
tious while  lacking  any  compensating  merit. 
The  sceptrg  of  literary  judgment  in  his  hands 
is  recognized  as  the  symbol  betokening  a 
limited  monarchy,  hedged  round  with  con- 
stitutional tendencies  in  favor  of  mercy, 
rather  than  as  that  skuU-splitting,  brain- 
scattering,  intellectual  South  Sea  Island 
war-club  of  which  certain  other  critics,  not 
possessing  one  tithe  of  Ripley's  genuine 
ability  to  judge,  would  appear  so  peevishly 
enamored.  In  conclusion, — ^the  subject  be- 
ing still  fertile,  but  our  space  exhausted, — ^we 
have  only  room  to  say  that  Mr.  Ripley  is 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Judge  Dana,  of 
Massachusetts,  formerly  minister  to  Russia ; 
and  we  may  also  add  (with  a  little  pardon- 
able pride  to  ourselves)  that  this  is  the  only 
biography  now  in  existence  of  a  man  whose 
history  has  been  intellectually  as  remarkable 
and  suggestive  as  that  of  any  man  in  the 
present  century. 


The  **  Saladin  "  has  just  brought  to  England 
tbc  famous  crptal  throne,  Shah  Jchan's  most 
valued  treasure.  When  the  Mobrattas  took 
Delhi,  they  tried  to  destroy  it  by  fire ;  but  only 
succeeded  in  injuring  its  appearance,  the  heat 
causing  it  to  crack  and  open  out  in  seams.  It 
consists  of  a  sinp^Ie  mass  of  rock  crystal,  two 
Umi  in  height  by  four  in  diameter,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  sofa  cushion,  with  tassels  at  the  comers. 


A  PEDESTRIAN  traveller  through  the  valley 
of  Cashmere  gives  a  glowing  account  of  its  pros- 
perity. The  soil  is  cultivated  to  the  very  top  of 
the  hlHs ;  roads  are  excellent ;  handsome  bnnga- 
lows  and  gardens  meet  the  eye  on  every  side ; 
public  edifices  are  rebuilt;  and  the  people  are 
everywhere  busy  and  contented.  "  Happy  Val- 
ley!" 
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Of  all  the  improvements  by  which  London 
has  of  late  been  beautified  or  benefited,  the 
one  now  in  progress  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important.  We  refer  to  the  sub-way,  seven 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  now 
constructing  along  the  new  street  leading 
from  Covent  Garden  to  Cranboume  Street. 
Long  talked  about,  a  sub-way  is  actually 
commenced  at  last.  It  will  be  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  gas  and  water  pipes  re- 
quired on  the  route;  and  when  these  arc 
once  in  place,  the  service  to  the  several 
houses  will  be  laid  on  through  small  lateral 

Sassaees,  and  all  this  can  be  done  without 
isturoing  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  Those 
who  know  what  happens  in  London  when  a 
leading  thoroughfare  is  blocked  because  No. 
17  is  hiEiying  something  done  to  its  gas,  or 
No.  159  is  laying  on  a  larger  supply  of  wa- 
ter, or  some  company  is  laying  down  bigger 
mains  at  the  rate  of  a  furlong  a  day,  will 
best  be  able  to  appreciate  the  manifold  ad- 
vantage of  a  street  where  the  surface  will 
never  need  to  be  disturbed  except  for  repay- 
ing. When  repairs  are  needed,  or  alterations 
are  required,  the  workmen  will  enter  the  sub- 
way by  trap-doors,  and  work  there  while  the 
traffic  goes  on  as  usual  over  their  heads. 
Of  course,  the  promoters  of  telegraphs  will 
avail  themselves  of  so  convenient  a  recepta- 
cle for  their  wires:  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  foretell  the  advantages  that  may 
hereafter  accrue  from  such  a  mode  of  multi- 
plying the  communications  of  a  great  city. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  whom. 
'  the  making  of  this  new  sub-way  is  due, 
make  known  in  their  last  annual  report  that 
the  northern  high-level  sewer,  a  length  of 
eight  miles  including  branches,  is  approach- 
ing completion.  It  nas  a  double  storm-out- 
let channel ;  a  double  overflow  chamber,  one 
hundred  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  forty  feet 
wide ;  and  a  sewer  outfall,  nine  feet  nigh, 
and  the  same  in  width.  These  measure- 
ments convey  a  notion  of  the^magnitude  of 
the  excavations,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  brickwork  required.  In  its  course,  it 
passes  under  the  ureat  Northern  and  Nordi 
London  railways.  The  high-level  sewer  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames  is  to  be  nine 
miles  long,  and  for  some  distance  ten  feet 
six  inches  high  and  wide.  During  the  ex- 
cavations at  Dcptford  in  July  last,  water 
burst  in,  and  continued  to  flow  at  the  rate 
of  six  thousand  gallons  a  minute,  so  tiiat  a 
seventy  horse-power  steam-engine  had  to  be 
erectea  to  pump  it  out,  and  enable  the  men 
to  work.  1  he  cutting  for  the  outfall  is  begun 
in  Plumstead  marshes,  within  range,  as  it 
appeared,  of  the  artillery;  for  one  day  the 
balls  feU  but  a  few  feet  from  the  diggers. 


To  prevent  accident,  the  authorities  at  Wod- 
wicn  have  been  requested  to  cease  firine  for 
a  while,  or  take  a  shorter  range.  Those 
who  take  interest  in  the  sewage  question 
will  regret  to  learn,  that  the  Board  have  ad- 
vertised for  persons  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  utilizing  the  sewage — ^that  is,  inter- 
cepting the  foul  streams  at  their  outfall«  and 
converting  them  into  a  profitable  feitOuer 
— ^but  in  vain.  JV 

Of  improvements  of  another  kind^^ere 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  Wellington  Street  and 
in  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles',  new  buildings  of 
colored  brick,  which  have  a  very  pleasing 
and  picturesque  appearance.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  that  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  street- 
architecture  is  spreading ;  and  when  we  re- 
member what  beautiful  effects  are  produced 
with  colored  brick  by  builders  in  Lombardy, 
we  can  but  desire  to  see  more  attention  paid 
to  such  an  excellent  material  in  this  country. 
Another  means  of  embellishment  has  been 
suggested — namely,  the  offer  of  prizes  for 
the  best  flowers,  blossoming  shrubs  and 
thorns,  grown  in  our  squares ;  an  acceptable 
idea  enough,  but  how  is  successful  flowering 
to  go  on  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don P  The  restoration  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  progresses  satisfhctorily,  and  hence- 
forth, besi&s  the  adornments,  visitors  will  be 
gratified  by  the  fine  perspective  view  opened 
by  removal  of  the  organ  screen. 

The  present  age  may  be  described  as  one 
of  statues  as  well  as  of  testimonials.  Bolton 
is  about  to  erect  a  statue  to  Crompton,  the 
ingenious  inventor,  at  its  own  cost :  Spilsby 
wishes  to  have  a  statue  to  commemorate  Sir 
John  Franklin,  because  the  town  was  his 
birthplace,  but  calls  for  help  from  other  quar- 
ters :  Taunton  has  set  up  a  statue  in  honor 
of  Admiral  Blake — a  worthy  of  whom  Som- 
ersetshire may  well  be  proud.  And  while 
art  is  advancing,  wc  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  on  the  authority  of  Poor-law  Re- 
ports, that  pauperism  is  decreasing. 

The  Horolo^cal  Institute,  whose  head- 
quarters are  within  the  classic  precincts  of 
St.  John's  Gate,  not  content  with  periodical 
meetings  and  a  periodical  publication,  de- 
voted to  the  essential  improvement  of  horol- 
og}-,  have  established  a  class  for  instruction 
in  geometry  and  drawing-^subjects  of  first 
importance  to  clockmakers.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  have  commenced  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  a  new  series  of  their  Proceedings,  for 
distribution  among  their  Fellows  with  greater 
frequency  than  hitherto.  Papers  read  at  the 
meetings  will  thus  appear  promptly  in  piint, 
and  excite,  as  is  hoped,  an  active  spirit  of 
useful  intercommunication,  and  impart  ani- 
mation to  the  Society's  endeavoro.  Seeing 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  has  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiqua- 
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lies  at  Copenhagen,  written  by  himself,  on 
the  antiquities  of  Denmark — that  a  countess 
gets  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  photograph — 
that  a  duke  has  published,  at  nis  own  cost, 
magnificent  illustrated  volumes  of  the  Ro- 
man and  other  anticjuities  in  Northumber- 
land, it  behoves  "  ordinary  Fellows  "  to  be  on 
the  alert  indeed. — ^Two  facts  are  worth  men- 
tioning which  belong  to  the  history  of  lan- 
gaaffii  the  studv  of  English  is  now  compul- 
sory m  the  public  schools  of  Norway ;  and 
the  emperor  of  Bussia  has  withdrawn  the 
prohibition,  which  forbade  the  youth  of  Po- 
land to  receive  college  instruction  in  their 
own  tongue. 

The  author  of  Man  and  his  Migrations 
will  have  to  record  a  new  migration  in  his 
next  edition,  for  the  Tartars  are  still  leaving 
the  Crimea  by  thousands,  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  Turkey.  For  some  reason,  per- 
haps because  they  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  too  lukewarm  in  the  sreat 
campai^,  thcv  prefer  Mussulman  nue  to 
Muscovite. — ^The  Persian  government  are 
considering  a  project  for  a  railway  from 
Trcbizond  to  Teflis  and  Teheran. — ^Einghmd 
cannot  find  time  to  entertain  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  among 
continental  nations  which  have  adopted  it, 
Portugal  must  now  be  included,  the  decimal 
system  having  lately  there  become  the  law 
of  tholand.—Holland  is  thinking  over  "  new 
maritime  routes  '*  from  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam to  the  North  Sea. — ^The  Victorians 
have  dredged  the  bar  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  so 
cfiectually,  that  vessels  drawing  foiurteen  feet 
water  can  now  get  up  to  Melbourne.  We 
learn  by  the  last  news  from  the  colony,  that  a 
new  expedition  was  about  to  start  for  further 
exploration  of  the  interior,  with  Dr.  Becker 
as  naturalist,  Wills  of  the  observatory  as 
astronomer,  and  camels  as  beasts  of  Dur- 
den.  Another  fact,  interesting  to  "  intend- 
ing emigrants,'^  is  the  disproportion  between 
the  sexes ;  for,  excluding  the  female  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  there  are  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  men  te  every  one  hundred 
women  throughout  the  colony. — ^The  census 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  again 
been  taken,  and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  stmi- 
mary  of  the  results ;  meanwhUe,  it  appears 
that  the  country  has  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  railway,  fifty  thousand  of  tele^aph,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  vines  under 
cultivation. — A  project  is  talked  of  for  pre- 
venting the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
doing  for  the  great  river  what  nature  does 
for  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Canadian  river, 
as  is  well  known,  never  overflows,  because 
the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes  ab- 
sorb all  the  superabundant  waters,  and  main- 
tain it  always  at  the  same  leveL    Hence,  it 
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if  thought,  that  by  forming  large  reservoirs 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  country  is  favorable,  a  similar  efiect  will 
be  produced.  1 1t  is  a  grand  scheme,  not  be- 
yond the  power  of  modem  enterprise  ;  and 
as  for  the  cost,  the  saving  by  prevention  of 
floods  for  three  years  only  would  repay  it. 
A  project  of  the  same  kind  is  under  cuscus- 
sion  in  France,  where  some  of  the  river-val- 
leys are  liable  to  most  disastrous  inunda- 
tions, and  the  only  promising  remedy  appears 
to  be  that  of  compensation  reservoirs.  An- 
other scheme  is  to  connect  the  English  Chan- 
nel with  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  system  of 
canals  from  the  Seine  to  the  Yonnc,  the 
Saone  and  Rhone. — ^Russia  is  thinking  of 
joining  the  Caspian  with  the  Black  Sea,  by 
a  canal  from  the  Don  to  the  Volga,  but  the 
idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Peter  the  Great  or- 
dered the  work  to  be  carried  on  during  his 
reign,  though  nothing  was  done ;  and  he  was 
but  a  follower  of  Sultan  Selim  IL,  who  ac- 
tually commenced  a  canal  in  1569,  and  em- 
ployed twenty  thousand  prisoners  on  it  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  the 
work. 

Some  alarmists  have  raised  a  question  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  supply  of  that  very 
useful  oil,  paraffine,  because  it  is  calculated 
that  the  Bathgate  coal  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tilled, will  be  exhausted  in  eight  years  firom 
the  present  time.  There  is,  however,  no  oc- 
casion for  uneasiness,  for  any  kind  of  can- 
nel-coal  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  this  is 
met  with  in  most  of  our  coal-fields ;  lar^e 
deposits,  moreover,  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and  any 
kind  of  petroleum  will  yield  paraffine — ^Ran- 
goon tar,  Trinidad  pitch,  and  the  asphalt  of 
Cuba. 

The  new  metal  aluminum  is  taken  more 
and  more  into  use :  a  firm  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  it  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  pure  state,  and  as  bronze. 
Unexpected  results  have  been  obtained  in 
experimenting  with  it  as  an  alloy :  twenty 
parts  of  aluminum  with  eighty  of  copper 
produce  a  metal  which,  to  the  eye,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  gold.  What  a  resource 
is  hereoy  offered  to  toe  arts,  useful  and  orna- 
mental 1  Alter  the  poportions,  and  mix  ten 
of  aluminum  with  mnety  of  copper,  and  the 
result  is  a  metal  singularly  hard,  and  of  ex- 
cellent application  for  pivots  and  bearings 
in  machinery.  We  hear,  too,  of  other  wayb 
in  which  aluminum  is  likely  to  be  available 
in  commerce  and  domestic  life :  in  one  re- 
spect, seeing  that  it  does  not  tarnish  or  be- 
come discolored  by  exposure,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  silver. 

A  remarkaLI:>  experiment  was  tried  at 
Schaffhausen,  at  the  beginning  of  September^ 
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being  nothing  less  than  an  illumination  iS 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  by  means  of  electrie 
lamps.  The  effect  is  described  as  wonderful, 
for  th^  rushing  roaring  stream  in  its  whole 
breadth  appeared  as  if  changed  into  liquid 
fire. — ^Mr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia  has  in- 
vented an  electric  gas-lighter,  by  which  a 
thousand  burners  or  more  can  be  lighted  at 
once,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  large  city 
at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  reouisite 
wires,  the  apparatus  comprises  a  small  vol- 
taic battery,  and  one  of  Ritchie's  improved 
induction  coils.  The  battery  is  maintained 
in  working-order  at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  per 
month.  Mr.  Wilson  having  had  his  appara- 
tus in  successful  operation  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  having  produced  a  spark  two  and 
one-half  inches  long  through  six  hundred 
miles  of  wire,  has  now  brought  it  before  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  in- 
vention which  may  be  economically  used  in 
lighting  the  street-lamps  and  public  build- 
ings of  towns.  An  obvious  advantage  aris- 
ing from  its  use  appears  at  first  sight; 
namely,  that  the  gas  need  not  be  lighted  un- 
til the  very  moment  that  it  is  wanted. — ^It 
appears  that  the  sewing-machine  is  employed 
in  the  United  States  on  a  scale  far  beyond 
any  thing  as  yet  attempted  in  England ;  it 
has,  we  are  told,  modified  thirty-seven  dif- 
fident branches  of  manufactures :  £1,500,000 
is*  set  down  as  the  annual  saving  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  bv  the  more  substitution  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine for  hand-labor.  An  equal  sum 
is  said  to  be  saved  in  a  year  in  New  York 
by  using  the  machine  to  sew  the  clothing  of 
men  and  boys ;  £92,000  on  hats  and  caps, 
and  £170,000  on  shirt-fronts.  While  pub- 
lishing these  totals,  we  think  it  well  to  in- 
3uire  whether  it  is  really  pounds  sterling  or 
ollars  that  is  meant. — ^Another  very  profit- 
able invention  is  a  machine  for  cutting  hard- 
wood veneers,  by  a  knife,  which  obviates  all 
the  waste  consequent  on  the  use  of  a  saw. 
By  hard-wood  is  meant  rosewood,  satin- 
wood,  zebra,  and  the  like ;  and  a  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  New  York,  says :  "  Our 
principal  pianoforte  makers  and  others  are 
using  and  will  use  none  but  knife-cut  ve- 
neers.   Sawed  veneers  are  behind  the  age  ; 


and  a  log  which  would  have  yielded  but  fire 
hundred  feet,  now  turns  out  a  thousand,  in 
half  the  time,  and  at  a  little  expense.'* 

Scientific  readers  are  aware  that  theun- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  though  pretty  gen- 
erally accepted,  is  nevertheless  on  its  trial, 
and  liable  to  modification,  as  new  facts  are 
discovered.  The  question  is  one  of  firstrate 
importance,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  end 
rarely  admits  of  popular  illustration ;  bnt  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Philo* 
sophical  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  we  find 
an  account  of  a  few  interesting  experiments* 
which  may  be  repeated  without  the  use  of 
recondite  appliances,  and  which  appeal  in  a 
striking  manner  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Smith  holds 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  «|bcr 
are  not  such  as  science  teaches,  and  tbct  we 
mav  dispense  with  the  notion  that  rayi  are 
of  aifferent  refirangibility.  He  assumes  thai 
white  light  is  the  motion  of  an  ether,  vrhile 
blackness  is  the  state  of  no  motion,  and 
shows  that  certain  colors — ^blue,  red,  or  yel- 
low— are  producible  by  the  alternate  actioit 
of  light  and  shadow — ^taking  shadow  to  sig- 
nify blackness.  Cause  a  parallelogram  of 
white  card-board  to  revive  over  a  black  sur- 
face with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  vibrations 
of  light,  and  the  color  will  appear  to  be  blue 
or  pur|)le,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
disk  painted  with  black  concentric  rings,  on 
a  white  ground,  becomes  completely  colored 
when  swUftly  whirled ;  the  black  and  white 
disappear,  and  on  a  bright  cloudy  (ky  the 
disk  shows  a  light  yellowish  green,  two  dif-  ' 
ferent  shades  of  purple,  and  a  pink.  Vary 
the  shape  of  the  disks,  and  the  proportions 
of  white  and  black,  and  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  may  be  obtained.  Similar  effects 
may  be  produced  in  shadows  cast  on  a  waU, 
or  by  rotating  a  black  disk,  in  which  open- 
ings are  cut  of  a  definite  form,  in  front  of  a 
wmte  cloud  or  screen. 

From  these  and  other  experiments,  Mr. 
Smith  concludes  that  they  "  prove  the  ho- 
moseneity  of  the  ether— the  undulatoryliy- 
pothesis,  out  not  the  undulatory  theory — 
and  that  they  hdp  to  explain  many  ol  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  called  the  polarisation 
of  light,  and  give  a  new  explanation  to  pris- 
matic refiraotion." 


A  Reoimbnt  all  of  onb  Namx.— Dnrine 
tho  French  revolutionary  war,  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers was  raised  on  the  Border,  all  of  whom 
were  Elliotts  and  who  invariably  marched  to  the 
old  tune  of 

"  My  name  it's  wee  Tam  Elliott, 
And  wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me." 


Flosbvob  is  making  preparation  for  a  grand 
exhibition  of  Italian  fine  art,  to  be  held  there 
next  summer.  Milan,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  the 
other  principal  cities,  will  coK>perate  with  Flor- 
esice  by  s^bseribing  snms  of  money  toward  the 
eocponses  of  the  nndertakiag. 
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A   WORD   WITH   DESPONDENCY. THINKING   OF   THEE. 

Though  sterner  endur«nce  ^ipht  bring  rclieff 
Our  sinewii  can  bear  but  a  measured  strain ; 
TliroajjH  the  torturing  night 
We  watch  for  the  liffht, 
But  die  ere  sunrise,  o'ermatcEed  with  pain  I " 

''  Small  were  thj  loss,  ihoold  the  Fates  be  hard; 

Then  ditst  like  a  warrior,  sword  in  hand. 
Great  will  thy  gain  be,  and  bright  thy  reward. 

If  thou  in  the  eril  dajrs  dost  stand. 

Tend  thon  Faith's  lamp  with  a  rigilant  care ; 

When  skies  are  most  dark, 

It  shall  yield  thee  its  spark. 

Nor  fidl  till  the  morning  breaks  on  the  air." 

^Chamben's  Journal.  £.  C.  B. 


578 

THE  MINSTER-BKLL. 

On  a  bleak  hill  the  Minster  stands, 

Black  with  Time's  breath  ;  the  ivy  there. 
Still  stmirgling  up  its  crumbling  stair, 

Spreads  wide  its  thousand-fingered  bands. 

Slow  pacinp:  throngh  the  lonely  dell. 
When  softly  twinkling  stars  appear, 
How  solemnly,  how  sweet,  and  clear. 

Chimes  from  its  tower  the  vesper-bell  I 

To  meditation  deep,  profound, 

Its  voice  the  thoughtful  soul  aye  moves ; 

And  for  dead  hopes  and  blighted  loves. 
Thousands  have  in  it  solace  found. 

A  preacher  to  the  hamlets  small. 
And  vale-embosomed  villages, 
That  bell-voice  booms  across  the  leas, 
jfmBearing  a  sermon  unto  all. 

(Thousands  who  in  old  charchvards  rest, 
Have  paced  this  solitary  dell. 
And  felt  the  sermon  of  the  bell. 
Wake  deepest  echoes  in  their  breast. 

And  long  up  in  its  hoary  home, 

Shall  that  bell  mark  Time's  rapid  fligfit— 
At  mom,  nt  eve,  and  solemn  night. 

Its  message  o*cr  the  valleys  boom. 

For  me,  wherever  called  to  dwell. 
Whether  I  sorrow  or  rejoice, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  the  warning  voice 

Of  tlie  dcep-8ounding  Minster-bell. 

— Chambers^s  Journal  J.  E. 


A  WORD  WITH  DESPONDENCY.     ' 
"Raise  thine  eyes,  raise  thine  head, 

Govern  the  grief  thy  soul  that  wrings ; 
Of  all  on  this  rocking'  earth  that  tread, 

Man  is  the  noblest  of  breathing  things. 
Shame  not  the  sunshine  with  moody, brow; 
Strengthen  thy  heart 
For  a  manlier  part. 
And  look  like  a  king,  as  thou  art,  below." 

"  I  say  not  but  others  have  sorrows  as  great, 
But  I  am  weak,  and  they  weigh  me  down; 
t  have  wrestled  against  the  ills  of  fate. 
But  not  for  me  is  the  victor's  crown. 
My  heart  is  aching  with  many  a  wound ; 
I  nm  weary  and  faint; 
I  nm  well  content 
To  lay  mo  down  and  die  on  the  ground." 

"  Knowcst  thou  not  that  the  spirit  of  111 
Goes  forth  through  the  world  with  chainM 
feet. 
That  though  he  may  wreak  his  vengeful  will 

To  trouble  and  tortui*e  ail  he  meet, 
Yet  he  is  but  a  slave,  whose  work  and  way 
Is  traced  by  a  power 
Who  appoints  his  hour. 
And  gives  him  to  chasten,  but  seldom  to  slay  ?  " 

"  Lost  in  the  forest,  wrecked  on  the  seas, 

Warrmg  or  passive,  in  hope  or  grief. 
Men  suffer  and  sink :  what  matter  to  these 


COUSINS  FOB  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 

A  Law  which  Nature  oontravens, 

A  rule  of  Rank  and  State, 
Forbids  our  Princes,  Kings,  and  Queens, 

With  British  spouse  to  mate. 
The  safetv  of  the  Realm  commands 

Them  IProtestants  to  wed ; 
And  therefore  in  their  choice  of  hands 

Extremely  limited. 

Their  Cousins  are  our  Royal  race 

Confined,  almost  to  woo, 
Who,  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Are  German  Cousins  too. 
Now  German  cousins  far  removed 

All  very  well  may  be, 
But  Cousins  German  ofi  have  proved 

Too  near  the  parent  tree 

Near  cousins  o'er  the  German  tide. 

What  need  remains  to  seek. 
Now  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  wide. 

Almost  within  a  week  f 
Of  Yankee  Land  the  Beanty  pales 

All  Continental  Fair : 
Might  not  a  bride  be  fbnnd  for  Wales, 

A  distant  Cousin,  there  1 

— PwidL 


THINKING  OF  THEE. 

Thb  sunset  crimsons  on  the  heights, 
Flushing  the  cold  snow  with  its  kiss, 
The  crags  are  rich  with  yellow  lights,^ 
I  am  all  lost  In  silent  bliss, 
Thinking  of  thee. 

The  red  light  pales  along  the  range. 
And  glooms  to  mournful  violet, 
The  dying  ulow  grows  sad  and  strange, — 
My  eves  with  some  stray  tears  are  wet, 
I'hhiking  of  thee. 

Fall  on  her,  tell  her,  dying  glow. 
How  I  am  dreaming  of  her  here. 
And  kiss  for  mo  her  snowy  brow,— 
Love,  I  am  weak  with  hope  and  fear. 
Thinking  of  thee. 

— Cecil  Hoint. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

Memoirs  of  the  Imurroetion  in  Scotland  in 
1715.  B^  John,  Master  of  Sinclair.  From 
the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  With  Notes  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Printed  at  Edin- 
burgh (for  the  Abbotsford  Club) :  1858. 

There  is  a  rather  remarkable  dearth  of 
personal  testimony  from  the  Jacobite  side 
about  the  two  renowned  insurrections  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  events  of  the  great  civil  war 
of  the  preceding  century  are  abundantly  nar- 
rated by  men  who,  from  some  eminent  posi- 
tion, civil  or  military,  saw  what  they  told. 
From  the  posthumous  honors  which  popular 
literature  has  obtained  for  the  heroes  of  the 
small  but  stirring  contests  in  which  our  civil 
wars  died  out,  it  would  not  naturally  be  an- 
ticipated that  any  of  them  would  be  ashamed 
to  tell  us  his  career.  Yet  of  those  two  won- 
drous marches  into  England,  which  ended 
the  one  in  the  defence  of  Preston,  the  other 
in  the  retreat  from  Derby,  we  have  but  scanty 
and  fragmentary  memorials.  Of  the  later 
affair  a  brief  narrative  was  written  by  An.- 
drew  Lumisden,  a  man  of  scholarly  pursuits, 
who,  after  an  unnoticed  career  in  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  army,  spent  his  latter  days 
in  Italy,  where  he  wrote  *'  Bemarks  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Bome  and  its  Environs." 
Lumisden's  narrative  was  afterwards  woven 
by  John  Home  into  his  History  of  the  Be- 
bellion.  The  very  questionable  memoirs  of 
the  Chevalier  Johnston,  and  some  scraps  of 
narrative  published  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his 
Jacobite  Memoirs,  almost  exhaust  all  that 
the  Jacobite  heroes  of  the  '45  seem  to  have 
had  to  tell  the  world*  In  the  stata  trials, 
however,  in  private  letters  and  public  docu- 
ments, and  the  newspapers  and  magaiines 
of  the  day,  there  exist  abundant  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  romantic  little  war  which 
brought  the  almost  forgotten  exile  into  the 
heart  of  England.  And  there  will  be  a  fur- 
ther addition  to  our  means  of  information 
when  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  the  friend 
of  Hume  and  Bobertson,  who  saw  the  battle 
of  Preston  Pans  and  other  events  of  the  pe- 
riod, are  published. 

For  the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1715 
we  have  still  fewer  materials ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  since,  though  lets  pro- 
lifio  in  romantic  incidents,  it  is  of  far  deeper 
gignifloncy  and  importance  in  the  conatitu- 


tional  history  of  Britain.  For  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  alarm  in  London,  when  the 
Highlanders  were  known  to  be  at  Derby, 
and  the  stories  how  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
hid  himself  that  he  might  give  his  unbiassed 
reflections  to  the  claims  of  the  Stuart  djmasty 
on  his  loyalty, — no  one  who  looks  at  the 
force  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  to 
the  known  temper  of  the  English  people,  can 
think  of  ultimate  success  to  the  expedition  as 
an  event  that  ever  was  within  the  range  of 
possibilities.  How  long  the  insurgents  might 
have  held  the  Highlands,  and  what  trouble 
they  might  have  given  while  possessed  of 
that  stronghold,  if  such  had  been  the  limit 
of  their  ambition,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  ^ 
march  into  England,  marvellously  audacious  ^ 
as  it  was,  and  as  marvellously  successful,  was 
but  a  Highland  raid  on  a  laige  scale, — a  sort 
of  expedition  which  leaves  no  permanent  re- 
sults even  as  the  fruit  of  success,  and  finds 
its  natural  completion  in  a  retreat  as  rapid 
as  the  advance  has  been. 

The  afioir  of  the  '15,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  constitutional  crbis,  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Bevolution  itself  in  the  immi- 
nence of  the  risk  and  the  value  of  the  suc- 
cess. The  strength  of  a  piece  of  consti- 
tutional mechanism,  of  English  structure 
entirely,  and  unexampled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  was  about  to  undergo  its  last 
and  most  formidable  trial.  Down  to  this 
juncture  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
Stuarts  had  lost  the  throne  ;  for  William 
during  the  few  years  when  he  reigned  a 
widower  alone,  held  it  for  the  Princess 
Anne,  and  he  was  himself  a  nephew  of  King 
James,  whose  son  was  at  that  time  generally 
believed  to  be  a  spurious  child.  Though 
he  continued  to  be  called  the  Pretender, 
that  belief  had  disappeared,  and  a  legitimate 
heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  grown  to 
manhood,  and  had  friends  if  not  sworn  sup- 
porters among  the  most  eminent  British 
statesmen  of  the  day.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  such  elements  of  peril  that  the  moment 
arrived  for  the  great  trial,  when  it  would  be 
seen  whether  that  fastidiously  deliberate 
selection  which  the  British  Parliament  had 
made  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  from  among 
the  many  distant  connections  of  the  exiled 
House,  was  a  measure  having  vital  strength 
enough  to  bring  its  grand  purpose  to  a  prao- 
tical  oondusion*  Those  men  must  have 
known  more  than  we  hara  now  the  meant 
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of  ascertaining,  who  between  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  be- 
lieved the  Hanover  succession  to  be  safe. 

In  Scotland,  to  be  sure,  the  stage  on 
which  the  last  and  most  stirring  act  of  the 
historical  drama  was  acted,  the  position  of 
matters  was  simple  enough.  There  might 
be  some  dubious  elements,  such  as  the  im- 
practicability of  the  ultra-Presbyterians,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  side  some  Highland 
chiefs  might  take,  while  it  was  certain  that 
whichever  it  might  be  the  clan  would  take 
the  same.  But  in  its  fundamental  military 
strength  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  par- 
tics  as  thoroughly  hostile  to  each  other  as 
any  that  ever  waged  civil  war.  There  were 
on  the  one  side  the  Whigs  and  Presbyterians, 
on  the  other  the  Jacobites  who  were  some 
of  them  Romanists,  others  Episcopalians, 
but  united  in  a  common  hatred  of  the  Whigs. 
It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  these 
two  hostile  parties  should  fight  it  out  with 
each  other  until  the  one  was  victorious  and 
the  other  crushed,  unless  a  preponderating 
power  operating  from  England  should  settle 
the  question  at  once.  But  there  was  no 
such  preponderating  power,  and  the  war  had 
gone  oil  for  many  months  before  the  Scot- 
tish Jacobites  sensibly  felt  that  their  strug- 
gle was  not  to  be  with  their  fellow-countrj- 
men  alone.  There  were  not  a  thousand 
enlisted  soldiers  in  Scotland  when  the  in- 
surrection broke  out ;  and  when  Argyle 
was  sent  down  to  quell  it,  he  who  had  com- 
manded great  armies  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  found  himself,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  which  were  to 
protect  his  own  comitry,  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  hundred  men.  The  extreme  mea- 
greness,  indeed,  of  the  military  organization 
for  the  protection  of  the  country,  or  the 
protection  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  is 
perhaps  the  more  correct  expression,  remains 
among  historical  mysteries.  Whether,  in- 
deed, it  is  to  the  soundness  of  the  popular 
feeling  of  England  at  that  crisis,  or  to  the 
timely  audacity  which  prompted  Somerset 
and  Argyle  to  step  unsummoned  and  unex 
pccted  into  the  council-chamber  at  Kensing- 
ton, while  the  queen  was  breathing  her  last, 
— that  we  owe  the  great  result,  remains  in 
a  state  of  almost  painful  doubt.  One  there 
was  who  doubtless  looked  onward  to  the 
difficulties  of  this  epoch,  exulting  in  the 
consdousnest  of  power  to  conquer  them. 


Had  it  not  been  that  the  pen  dropped  while 
the  tale  was  left  half  told,  we  should  have 
had  explained  to  us  in  imperishable  words 
the  whole  vital  anatomy  of  English  society 
and  European  politics  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  whole  was  the  result 
of  distinct  simple  causes  which  rendered  it 
impossible  that  the  events  should  have  been 
other  than  they  were. 

In  the  mean  time  any  book  which  adds  to 
our  scanty  information  about  the  characters 
and  objects  of  the  men  conspicuous  in  the 
events  of  that  epoch  deserves  a  welcome  a» 
an  important  addition  to  the  materials  of 
British  history.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  there  existed  a  manuscript  chronicle  of 
the  insurrection  of  1715,  written  by  the 
Master  of  Sinclair;  a  man  who,  from  hSs 
talent,  his  training  as  a  soldier,  and  his  ter- 
ritorial influence,  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  com- 
mand in  their  army.  It  was  known  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  folt  a  strong  interest  in 
this  narrative,  and  that,  intending  to  publish 
it,  he  had  furnished  it  with  an  introduction 
and  notes.  Any  interest,  or  rather  curiosity, 
which  other  people  might  feel  about  the 
book  was  not  likely  to  be  abated  by  the 
reasons  which  induced  Sir  Walter  to  aban- 
don his  design.  He  was  alarmed  by  the 
sarcastic  acerbity  with  which  the  Master 
treated  his  contemporaries, — a  quality  which, 
as  he  saw,  would  render  the  memoirs  *'  a 
precious  treat  to  the  lovers  of  historical 
scandal,  should  they  ever  be  made  public," 
but  which  induced  him  to  restore  to  its  orig* 
inal  privacy  a  book  capable  of  giving  much 
pain  to  living  people  not  distantly  related 
to  the  persons  over  whose  follies  and  vices 
its  author  exults. 

The  passing  away  of  at  least  one  full  gen- 
eration since  Sir  Walter  locked  up  the  man- 
uscript, while  it  has  thrown  the  nearest 
existing  representatives  of  the  persons  it 
commemorates  into  a  more  distant  grade  of 
relationship,  has,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time 
removed  some  of  the  relish  with  which  the 
personal  and  political  scandals  might  have 
been  devoured.  If  there  is  something  wea- 
risome in  a  continued  stream  of  mellifluent 
praise,  there  is  something  still  more  ofibn- 
sively  wearisome  in  a  continued  outpouring 
of  the  bitterest  gall.  When  the  spiteful 
heart  is  so  deeply  devoted  to  its  malignant 
work  that  it  cannot  stop  to  give  the  interest 
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of  individuality  to  its  descriptions,  and  when 
these  often  apply  to  men  of  whom  one  knows 
little  else  than  the  black  portrait  so  drawn, 
the  exhibition  is  rather  a  dreary  one  to  the 
ordinary  uninterested  spectator.  It  tells  its 
own  lesson,  however,  to  those  who  take  it 
up  as  historical  materiaL  The  malignity 
with  which  men  in  the  Master's  position 
spoke  of  and  treated  each  other-*the  scenes 
of  depravity  and  meanness  which  in  their 
mutual  upbraidings  they  bring  to  light,  form 
an  clement  which  should  not  be  dropped  out 
of  our  history. 

Such  exposures  of  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  figured  in  the  Jacobite 
insurrections  and  intrigues,  when  thought- 
fully looked  at,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind 
with  profound  thankfulness  for  the  better 
age  in  which  we  live,  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  gratitude  towards  those  brave 
and  enlightened  men  who,  in  carrying  out 
the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  crown 
through  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  created 
for  us  the  fireedom,  the  internal  peace,  and 
the  higher  political  morality  which  we  now 
enjoy.  The  notions  which  readers  of  ro- 
mance derive  of  the  singleness  of  purpose, 
disintej^ested  devotion,  and  untarnished 
honor  which  must  have  animated  the  Jaco- 
bite leaders,  are  signally  dispersed  when  we 
get  among  them  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
tell  about  each  other.  The  revelations  so 
obtained,  if  they  may  not  be  called  pleasing 
or  attractive,  have  a  solemn  interest  in  the 
significant  exemplifications  which  they  af- 
ford of  the  progress  of  political  and  social 
morality  in  this  country.  In  these  days, 
when  bribery  at  elections  and  pecuniary  dis- 
honesty in  high  places  cause  people  of  ner- 
vous or  gloomy  temperament  to  become  de- 
sponding about  the  destiny  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  a  wholesome  and  an  assuring  ex- 
ercise to  look  back  upon  the  kind  of  men 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers, and  the  astounding  things  th^  did. 
General  theories,  formed  abstractedly  and 
of  the  mere  faculties  of  the  brain,  are  apt 
to  be  rudely  dispersed  by  such  facts. 

Certainly  a  man,  who  takes  his  notions  of 
our  past  condition  from  what  he  sees  around 
him  at  the  present  day,  and  what  he  reads 
in  the  ordiiuury  histories,  would  be  ill  pre- 
pared to  believe  in  the  scenea  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  general  profligacyt  political  and 
individual,  at  a  time  so  kte  in  our  aiinals 
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that  many  people  who  have  spoken  to  ?Um 
may  also  have  spoken  to  those  who  figured 
in  these  scenes.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
either  the  Jacobite  cause  or  the  other  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  evil  characteristics,  since 
the  chief  object  of  those  endowed  with  them 
was  to  find  the  side  which  it  would  serve 
their  own  ends  to  belong  to  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  so  they  are  at  intervals  generally 
found  to  have  figured  in  both.  But  facts 
proving  that  there  has  been  so  great  and  so 
recent  a  revolution  in  the  political  morality 
of  our  upper  cbsses,  are  Ukely  to  suggest 
doubts  of  the  exact  certainty  of  many  woll- 
accepted  ethnological  theories  about  the  ca- 
pacities and  destinies  of  races.  It  may 
surely  be  safely  believed  that  it  is  not  in  the 
blood  of  the  British  people  to  produce  such 
miracles  of  atrocity  as  those  which  were  de- 
veloped among  our  Oriental  fellow-subjects 
in  the  Indian  mutinies.  But  let  us  not  exult 
in  too  broad  a  line  of  distinction  between 
races  of  British  descent  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  once  remarked  to  the  late 
Mr.  Montstuart  Elphinstone  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  realize  a  character  like 
that  of  Lovat— externally  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  education,  popular,  genial,  and 
bland  in  his  manners,  good-natured,  accom- 
modating, and,  if  any  thing,  only  too  sedu- 
lous to  please — while,  under  this  exterior  of 
genial  worth,  there  was  a  conscience  which 
by  his  own  repeated  deeds  he  had  made  that 
of  a  forger,  a  betrayer,  a  robber,  a  ravisher, 
and  a  murderer.  The  Indian  statesman  said 
he  could  realize  and  appreciate  such  a  char- 
acter perfectly  from  his  cxporienc?  of  Orien- 
tals— he  was  well  acquainted,  in  fact,  with 
an  Afighan  chief  who  was  almost  a  fac-aimile 
of  Lovat,  and  who  always  reminded  him  of 
that  worthy. 

Of  course  we  must  attribute  the  strange 
mental  phenomena  of  those  days  to  the  un- 
certainties and  difficulties  of  the  times ;  and 
that  is  just  the  reason  why  a  retrospect  tow- 
ards them  must  inspire  us  with  admiring 
gratitude  to  the  men  whose  untiring  zeal 
and  intrepidity  produced,  as  the  conclusion 
of  their  long-continued  struggle,  the  consti- 
tutioaal  establishment  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. It  might  have  been  suspected  by 
unprejudiced  persons  that  a  good  deal  of 
discreditable  service  must  firom  time  to  time 
have  been  offered  to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
Temptationa  whieh  broke  through  the  ^o^ 
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dcncc  as  well  as  tho  honesty  of  men  like 
Godolphin,  Atterbuiy,  and  "  lofty,  pensive 
Saint  John,"  which  tarnished  the  heroic 
lustre  of  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  were  not 
likely  not  to  find  inferior  men  exempt  from 
their  influence.  Accordingly,  when  looking 
lower  down  through  the  grades  of  society, 
and  diverging  into  those  distant  social  circles 
to  which  the  existing  civilization  of  the  day 
had  not  penetrated,  we  find  the  defects  and 
vices  which  sullied  the  great  statesmen  de- 
veloped, according  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions, with  greater  coarseness  or  more 
reckless  effirontery. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair's  narrative  abounds 
in  sketches  of  such  characteristics,  by  no 
means  undercolored.  The  chief  hero  or 
demon  of  his  narrative,  however-^that  man 
to  whose  destruction  it  is  rdigiously  devoted, 
the  Earl  of  Mar— is  not  to  be  eounted 
among  the  secondary  agents.  To  the  end 
of  making  this  man  odious,  the  Master  ex- 
erts himself  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  a  contintiity  of  effort  which  render  even 
his  malignity  a  little  laughable.  Had  he 
known  all  that  the  world  now  knows  of  his 
enemy  he  might  have  spared  much  of  his 
pains,  since  it  would  be  a  futile  task  to  add 
to  the  blackness  of  such  a  character.  The 
characteristics  of  the  leader  m  the  insurrec- 
tion derive  a  peculiar  interest  and  impor- 
tance from  the  double  sphere  in  which  he 
acted — ^in  the  one  a  Highland  chief,  with  a 
troop  of  half-savage  banditti  at  his  heels ;  in 
the  other  a  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords — a  powerful  statesman,  and  by  his 
connection  with  the  Pierpoint  family  ad- 
mitted into  a  circle  of  politicians  and  wits 
the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  of  its  own 
day,  and  not  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled,  by 
any  such  circle  in  later  times.  His  career 
derives,  too,  an  additional  interest  by  coup- 
ling it  with  that  of  his  younger  brother 
James.  They  worked,  as  will  presently  be 
'  seen,  in  totdly  different  arenas,  but  it  is 
marvellous  to  find  how  each,  in  his  own, 
found  abundant  exercise  fbr  his  extraordi- 
nary acquirements  in  selfishness,  perfidy, 
and  cruelty. 

After  some  malignant  private  accusalioiis, 
with  which  the  world  has  little  concern,  even 
if  they  could  be  established,  the  fint  polit- 
ical crime  which  the  Master  fiutene  on  hit 
enemy  is  hit  advocacy  of  the  Treatf  <^ 
Union,  **1ktd  Uackett  and  ateooimuetl  ef 


crimes,''  as  the  Master  says, "  nevor  ta  be 
forgiven  by  God  Almighty,  and  I  think 
ought  never  to  be  forgiven,  and  impossible 
to  be  forgotten,  by  men."  It  is  a  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  perverted  feeling  prevalent  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  cenUiry  that  it 
shotdd  have  continued  to  be  acceptable  to 
speak  in  this  manner  of  a  measure  fraa^t 
with  inestimable  blessings  to  both  countries, 
and  especially  honorable  to  Scotland  es  a 
perpetual  acknowledgment  of  her  old  na- 
tional independence,  and  her  equality  aa  a 
contracting  party  to  a  nation  so  much  larger 
and  more  powei^uL  The  extent  to  which 
Scott  inherited  this  prejudice  is  curiously 
shown  in  his  short  but  fieroe  comment  on 
the  story  which  tells  how  Seaficld,  the  chan- 
eellor,  when  he  signed  the  official  copy  of 
the  Act  <^  Union,  said  **  There's  an  end  of 
an  auld  sang."  This  silly  jest,  which  prob- 
ably was  never  made,  is  solemnly  charact^v 
ixed  as  "  an  insult  for  which  he  deserved  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  spot  by  his  indignant 
countrymen."  It  is  still  stnmger  evidence 
of  such  perversion  that  a  man  with  so  much 
pride  of  eouatry  as  Scott  should  have  main- 
tained that  on  that  occasion  the  most  emi- 
nent Scottish  noblemen  and  statesmen  ac- 
cepted of  bribes  paid  down  in  hard  cash  for 
the  votes  in  which  they  betrayed  their  coun- 
try— ^Lord  Marchmont  getting  £1,104  Idv* 
7d.,  which  was  exactly  adjusted  by  his  giv- 
ing back  M.  in  topper  as  the  balance  on  a 
shilling,  while  the  services  of  poor  Lord 
Banff  were  rewarded  at  precisely  £11  2«l 
The  affliir  was  not  quite  justifiable,  perhaps, 
but  it  did  not  partake  of  tiie  infkmy  whkh 
Scottish  patriots  have  peftinacioosly  attrib- 
uted to  it«  The  finances  of  Scotland  were 
then  in  a  very  irregular  condition,  and  a 
number  of  official  pec^le  were  clamoring  for 
arrears  of  salary.  The  government  thought 
it  was  not  expedient  to  set  a  paiiiament  con- 
taining many  discontented  and  angry  men 
to  tiie  delicate  tadi  of  discussing  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oecaiion 
was  not  a  propitious  one  Amt  levying  money 
by  taxes ;  they  therefore  requested  and  ob- 
tained hwn  the  EngKsh  Exchequer  the  loan 
of  £20,000  to'  pay  up  these  arrears.  Hie 
applieatioa  of  the  money  wes  rigidly  laves* 
tigated  by  that  oelebrated  Tf/ry  committee 
wtich  rained  Mmiboumgh  and  sent  Walpofte 
to4he  Tower  r  bat  they  cM  not  find  that  the 
paywentt  hod  been  mitappropiialed.    TIm 
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pnjudiees  about  the  Union  had  died  off 
within  the  present  generation,  and  there 
oottld  be  little  aympathy  with  the  Master  of 
Sinclair's  denunciations  had  not  Mar  him- 
self managed  to  make  his  conduct  even  about 
this  good  service  odious  by  ignominious  pro- 
ftssions  of  penitenoe  for  the  part  he  had 
taken,  embodied  in  a  declaration  proclaim- 
ing to  his  eountrymen  that  they  **  should 
ei^joy  their  andent  libeities,  which  were  by 
that  cnrsed  Union  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
oftheEogUsh." 

Mar  was  at  Uie  death  of  Que^  Anne 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland;  an  office 
which  gave  him  enormous  personal  influence 
from  the  peculiar  political  oradition  of  the 
country.  He  desired  to  retain  it,  if  not  to 
improre  his  position,  and  consequently  sent 
a  dutiful  letter  cur  memorial  to  George  I., 
which  reached  him  as  he  passed  through 
Holland  on  his  way  to  London.  "Your 
majesty,"  said  Mar  in  this  document,  '*  shall 
ew  find  me  as  faithfiil  and  dtttiM  a  subject 
as  ever  any  oi  my  fiunily  have  been  to  the 
crown,  or  as  I  have  been  to  my  late  mistress 
the  queen ; "  and  he  concluded  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer  that  as  his  majesty's  accession 
to  the  crown  had  been  quiet  and  peaceable, 
so  might  his  reign  be  long  and  prosperous. 
Mar,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  procuring  a  docu- 
ment very  charaoteristic  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Scotland  in  those  days.  This  was 
an  address  by  a  large  number  of  the  chi^ 
of  the  Highland  clans,  authoriiing  him  to 
offiir  their  entire  allegianoe  to  the  new  dy- 
nasty, stating  that  as  in  (tneen  Anne's  reign, 
they  were  desirous  to  be  led  by  his  counsel 
in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  and  entreating 
him  to  commend  them  to  the  new  king,  and 
assure  him  of  their  dutiful  services  when 
needed.  The  yoonger  brother,  of  whom  we 
have  something  to  relate  presently,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  and  promoter  of 
this  document,  to  which  hia  extensive  seoret 
<^nnels  of  communication  with  the  Hi^- 
landera  enabled  htm  to  find  a  large  body  of 
adherents.  It  wae  calculated  to  make  Mar 
appeal  the  azbiteK  of  lie  deetinies  of  peace 
or  war.  It  doee  aot  appear,  however,  that 
he  got  sufficient  snennisgisBwnf  to  induce 
him  to  present  ar  make  use  of  it,  and  he 
was  enabled,  to  asiBra  tiie  chiefs  that  their 
oftte  of  aUfigiaiMia  were  scornfully  fiang 
back  in  their  teetlk 
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One  evening,  after  having  attended  his 
last  hopeless  levee  at  St.  James*  the  oarl  sot 
out  in  disguise  for  Scotland.  He  at  once 
assumed  the  position  of  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  exiled  prince  and  announced 
himself  as  '*  commander-in-chief  of  his  maj- 
esty's forces  in  Scotland."  It  is  disputed 
whether  he  produced  his  commission  to  the 
chiefe  whom  he  lissembled  round  him  at 
Braemar,  and  the  more  chantable  supposi- 
tion is  the  negative,  since  any  such  docu- 
ment must  have  been  a  forgery.  It  was  af- 
terwards found  necessary  to  place  him  in  the 
rank  and  character  which  in  his  assurance  ho 
had  arrogated  to  himself,  and  when  the  war 
had  made  some  progress  his  veritable  com. 
mmon  arrived.  His  moral  nature  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  having  made  him  a  wretched 
general,  but  it  only  too  well  justified  the 
distrust  of  his  followers,  and  their  apprehen- 
rive  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  dangerous  not  only  for  his  incapacity 
but  his  dupBcity.  In  a  long  rancorous  dis- 
pute which  he  hod  with  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair, his  conduct  looks  well  at  a  first  glance, 
but  becomes  far  otherwise  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  the  Master's  interpretation  of  his 
motives.  This  latter  was  the  leader  of  a 
party  in  the  camp  called  **  the  Grumblers," 
who,  maintainiag  the  expedition  to  be  hope- 
less, and  all  further  efforts  a  more  wanton 
accumulation  of  mischief  and  misery,  pro- 
posed to  surrender  to  Argyle  on  such  terms 
as  they  could  obtain.  Mar  indignantly  de- 
nounced this  proposal,  and  called  upon  the 
leaders  to  stand  out  to  the  last.  The  Master 
said  the  cause  of  all  this  seeming  mag- 
nanimity was  that  Mar  had  already  been 
feeling  for  terms  for  himself,  but  found  no 
favorable  response, —>  was  assured  indeed 
that  he  would  be  specially  excepted  out  of 
any  amnesty  that  might  be  granted, — and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  this  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  However 
it  may  have  been,  he  took  the  earliest  and 
best  opportunity  of  escaping  to  France  by 
accompanying  the  prince  whose  arrival  was 
so  unwelcome,  and  who  was  so  speedily  hus- 
tled out  of  the  coundy.  Mar  went  with  his 
master  to  Urbino,  where  the  man  of  afiiEiirs 
found  the  business  oi  so  small  and  unreal  a 
court  rather  tjo  narrow  for  his  active  habits. 
He  waa  charged  by  his  fellow  Jacobites  with 
many  treacheries,  among  others  with  pur- 
loinhflg  the  poor  £2^000  which  at  one  time 
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constituted  their  exchequer  for  political  pur- 
posea.  Whether  all  the  charges  against  him 
irere  true  it  would  he  very  difficult  now  to 
discover,  and  when  the  general  blackness  of 
his  character  is  considered,  not  very  impor- 
tant to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  in  perpetual  communication 
with  Stair,  Sunderland,  and  other  British 
ministers, — a  kind  of  occupation  through 
which  few  characters  could  be  sufficiently 
strohg  in  rectitude  to  carry  a  man  in  his 
condition  untainted.  Lockhart,  his  rival, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  sort  of  cordial  ha- 
tred which  abounded  in  the  little  court  of 
the  exile,  mentions  a  speech  to  Mar  by  their 
common  master,  which  if  not  made  in  abso- 
lute trusting  simplicity,  which  it  hardly 
could  be,  shows  a  sense  of  sarcastic  humor 
in  the  poor  youth.  He  said  that  Mar's 
course  of  conduct  met  his  entire  approval, 
for  by  an  understanding  with  the  enemy  it 
only  gave  him  the  better  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  that  zeal  and  attachment  which 
he  felt  towards  his  legitimate  master. 
Among  other  busy  projects  Mar  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Regent  of  France  a 
plan  for  dismembering  Britain,  and  subordi- 
nating England  to  the  will  of  France,  by 
establishing  the  exiled  house  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  only.  No  one  can  know  the  exact 
depth  of  the  purposes  of  the  treacherous, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  Jacobites  were  right  when  they  main- 
tained that  Mar  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Hanoverian  government  to  promulgate  this 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Jac- 
obite cause  odious  as  that  of  men  who 
would  sell  their  country  to  France. 

One  more  little  incident  and  we  have  done 
with  this  man.  By  an  arrangement  founded 
on  the  professed  object  of  securing  a  joint- 
ure to  his  wife  out  of  his  forfeited  estates, 
the  government  managed  to  put  Mar  into 
possession  of  an  income  of  £3,000  a  year,-— 
as  much  he  said,  in  proclaiming  his  grati- 
tude, as  ever  he  had  been  able  to  derive 
from  his  property.  It  happened  that  this 
act  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
was  set  forth  in  the  same  parliamentary  re- 
port ill  which  the  charges  against  Atterbury 
were  stated.  The  Jacobites  naturally  had 
most  vehement  suspicions  that  the  conjunc- 
ture was  not  entirely  fortuitoiu,  and  that 
the  two  things  were  .really  connected  with 
each  other.    Lockhart,  indeed,  bluntly  ftates 


that  it  was  Mar  who  acted  the  assistant  d»> 
tective,  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  thoM 
put  on  the  scent^and  enabling  them  to  traee 
the  celebrated  ciph^ed  letters  to  Atterbury't 
door.  One  of  these  ciphered  letters  was  in- 
tended for  Mar,  and  when  delivered  to  him, 
he  was  told,  or  he  managed  to  know,  that  Uie 
cipher  had  been  discovered,  and  that  hia  an- 
swer would  be  intercepted  and  read.  In 
that  answer  he  put  in  such  suggestive  par- 
ticulars as  could  not  foil  to  point  unques- 
tionably to  the  bishop,  as  the  English  loader 
of  the  eorrespondence,^-«o  at  least  Look- 
hart's  story  goes.*  Yet,  after  all,  this  man 
illustrates  the  sentiment,  that  there  is  some 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  eviL  He  vaa 
fond  of  gardening,  and  did  a  deal  to  promote 
among  his  countrymen  an  art  so  valuable  to 
their  sterile  land.  He  was  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  one  respect  a  very  success- 
ful one,  since  it  was  he  who  discovered  the 
merit  of  James  Qibbs,  the  son  of  an  obseure 
citixen  of  Aberdeen,  who,  advancing  under 
his  countryman's  patronage  as  an  architect, 
has  left  us,  among  other  eminent  buildings, 
the  Radcliffe  Library  and  the  beanttfnl 
Church  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

Mar's  younger  brother,  James  Erskine, 
had  a  very  difierent  but  scarcdy  less  remaik- 
able  career.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  when  he  is  mentioned  by  his 
judicial  title  as  Lord  Grange,  it  may  possibly 
dawn  upon  the  reader  as  a  name  connected 
with  a  wild  tale  of  domestie  opjNression.  He 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  as  "  the  story  of 
Lady  Grange,"— of  the  woman  who  was 
seised  in  her  house  in  Edinburgh  and  re- 
moved to  a  distant  rook  among  the  Hebri- 
des, where  she  lived  for  many  years  the  life 
of  a  savage,  or  of  one  cast  by  shipwreck  on 
a  desolate  island.  Her  husband  led  two  dis- 
tinct lives,  nearly  as  remote  from  each  othor 
in  character  as  the  varieties  of  human  natnre 
exemplified  within  the  British  Isles  could  ad- 
mit two  men  to  be.  In  the  mie  character  he 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  devoted  to  the  Revoln- 
tion  settlement,  and  en  austere  Presbytmany 
erring  only  in  the  extreme  rigidness  of  hie 
devotional  observances,  and  the  excess  ef  his 
righteous  zeal  against  the  backsliders  of  the 
time.  In  his  other  character  he  was  a  Jao* 
obite  and  a  profligatei  nuxing.  in  scenes  Qf^ 
sensuality  with  the  worst  men  of  his  agau 
*  Lockhart  Papers,  voL4k,  pugs  9H. 
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Ho  was  addicted  to  mysterious  absences  from 
his  home  and  ther^ular  haunts  of  his  pious 
brethren,  which  might  by  thihn  be  attributed 
to  any  of  the  divine  aspirations  or  agencies 
irfuch  from  time  to  time  call  away  men  of 
exalted  spirituality  from  communion  with  the 
things  and  people  of  the  world.  We  now, 
however,  know  that  on  such  occasions  he  was 
occupied  in  plots  among  the  Jacobites,  or  in 
deep  orgies  of  debauchery,  occasionally,  per- 
haps, attending  to  both  duties  at  the  same 
time.  Wodrow,  the  sealous  Covenanting 
historian,  records  many  of  Orange's  precious 
sayings ;  among  others,  how  it  weighed  upon 
his  spirit  to  reflect  that  among  the  clergy  of 
the  day  there  was  too  much  preaching  up  of 
mere  morality  and  too  Httle  of  Christ  and 
grace.  Such  bold  duplicity  as  Grange's 
eottld  not  entirely  evade  suspicion ;  the  holy 
man  had  his  enemies  and  backbiters,  and 
even  so  simple-minded  a  man  as  Wodrow 
could  not  record  his  virtues  and  sufferings 
without  leaving  the  traces  of  a  suspicion  in 
his  own  mind  that  possibly  all  might  not  be 
right.  '*  The  man,"  says  the  historian,  "  is 
owned  by  his  greatest  enemies  to  have  had 
the  greatest  provocation  possible,  and  his 
fiunily  distresses  have  even  drawn  pity  from 
them  that  (I  hope  groundlessly)  have  loaded 
htm  with  the  greatest  calumnies  and  re- 
proaches. I  reckon  him  among  the  greatest 
men  in  this  time,  and  would  fain  hope  the 
calumnies  cast  on  him  are  very  groundless ; 
but  they  are  exceedingly  fostered  and  spread 
by  such  as  dislike  him  for  his  zealous  ap- 
pearance for  this  church  and  against  Blr. 
Simson."* 

This  Simson  was  a  professor  of  Divinity 
in  Olasgow,  against  whom  the  Covenanting 
party  of  the  church  carried  on  war  for  sev- 
eral years  in  efforts  to  crush  him  for  teach- 
ing heretical  doctrines.  In  such  a  contest 
Orange  was  in  his  element.  He  could  be 
relied  on  when  assistance  was  wanted  for  any 
pfurpose  of  bigotry  or  persecution,  and  he  was 
foremost  in  the  efibrts  to  withdraw  all  tolera- 
tion from  the  episcopal  form  <^  worship.  We 
bave  no  means  of  knowing  how  he  reconciled 
bis  Jacobite  colleagues  to  hil^coiidaot  in  such 
lutters ;  they  would  probably  consider,  on 
^  whole,  that,  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  which 
Jm  stood  towards  the  Covenanters  was  a  sub- 
•tanCiai  element  of  his  vohaeas  a  paartisan. 

When,  after  many  yean  of  secrecy,  the 
•  Wodrase^s  Aniilsct%  vol.  U^  p.  UO 
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history  of  his  wife's  banishment  became 
knowuy  his  defence  was  that  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  fierce  passions  and  frantic  temper, 
aggravated  by  habits  of  intoxication ;  that 
she  was  a  scandal  to  him  in  his  correct  walk 
as  a  Christian  man  and  a  judge ;  that  she 
collected  mobs  end  raised  riots  about  his 
doors  when  he  was  entertaining  his  worship- 
ful friends ;  and  that  he  was  in  daily  terror 
lest  the  frantic  woman  should  rush  upon  him 
on  the  bench,  and  in  that  solemn  place  ex- 
pose his  domestic  wretchedness  to  the  worid. 
Those  of  his  pious  Covenanting  friends  who 
understood  that  he  had  taken  measures  to 
free  himself  fit>m  his  domestic  curse,  would 
believe  that  the  righteous  man  had  put  her 
away  privily  with  due  attention  to  her  com- 
fort and  well-being.  His  secret  Jacobite 
colleagues,  however,  were  well  acquainted 
with  a  different  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  in- 
eluding  Lovat,  put  themselves  to  great  pains 
in  accomplishing  the  lady's  seclusion,  both 
far  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  and  that  of 
her  husband.  8he  had,  in  fact,  discovered 
some  of  their  plots,  and  in  her  frantic  rage 
against  her  husband  threatened  to  denounce 
him*  Orange  had  a  relation  living  in  an 
old  turreted  mansion  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Benochie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  whom  he 
used  to  communicate,  in  a  tortuous  and 
misty  correspondence,  as  much  of  his  diffi- 
culties and  sorrows  as  he  thought  it  safe  to 
put  on  paper.  Perhaps  he  was  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  that  more  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  curiosity  of  the  world 
about  his  deeds  might  call  these  records 
from  their  obscurity,  to  be  printed  and  com- 
mented on.  They  may  now  bo  read  by  any 
one  who  will  undergo  the  tedious  process  for 
die  sake  of  such  rays  of  light  as  they  throw 
on  a  life  of  mystery.*  They  show  clearly 
that  what  he  feared  from  his  wife  was  the 
promulgation  cf  criminal  charges,— false 
charges  of  course,— but  sufficient  to  inspire 
him  with  a  lively  terror,  which  exudes  in  al- 
lusions to  Tyburn,  and  to  the  Orass  Market 
•^the  place  where  the  gibbet  of  Edinburgh 
stood. 

Another  fbmale  figure  besides  his  wife  oc* 
oasionally  ffits  across  the  misty  vista  of  these 
papers.  Wodrow  mentions,  among  otbw 
a&irs  of  the  day  worthy  of  commemoration; 


^  Letters  of  Lord  Gnuige  • 
Spalding  Club,  vol.  uL 
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that  Orange  is  going  to  London  to  see  about 
my  Lady  Mar,  his  sister-in-law,  who  had 
been  under  mental  affections,  and  that  he  is 
Hkely  to  bring  her  with  him  to  Scotland. 
Doubtless  the  simple-minded  Cotenanter 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
poor  woman  to  take  her  away  fVom  her  aris- 
tocratic circle  in  England,  polluted  by  prel- 
acy and  Erastianism,  and  bring  her  to  the 
hearth  of  a  devout  professor  surrounded  by 
so  much  sanctity.  When  he  went  to  Lon- 
don  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest 
with  a  foe  not  to  be  despised,  though  of  the 
softer  sex — ^Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
the  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Mar.  Erskine 
abused  her  as  hearty  though  not  so  anti- 
tiietically  as  Pope ;  and  of  their  dialegues, 
on  her  part,  he  gives  sueh  specimens  as 
**  Lady  Mary,  knowing,  since  she  first  seized 
Lady  Mar,  tiiat  I  would  not  let  her  scold  on 
my  lord  and  speak  impertinently  of  him,  and 
wanting,  it  seems,  to  give  vent  to  her  fury, 
sent  for  Lord  Erskine,  and  told  him  that  his 
father  and  his  uncle  were  the  two  greatest 
villains  alive,  and  scolded  us  to  him  most 
outrageously  for  more*  than  an  hour."  And 
after  setting  forth  such  particulars  as  seemed 
to  justify  her  opinion,  she  **  concluded  with 
rage  that  we  were  both  rascals,  and  said 
many  other  ridiculous  things.****  The  dispute 
between  them  involved  questions  too  compli- 
cated to  be  here  diacussed,  about  the  ar- 
rangement already  referred  to  for  virtually 
restoring  Mar  to  his  original  income.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  question  whether 
Lady  Mar  was  sane  or  insane  affected  these 
pecuniary  matters,  and  also  that  it  was  an 
important  consideration  whether  her  sister 
or  her  brother-in-law  was  to  have  charge  of 
her.  At  all  events,  the  possession  of  the 
poor  woman  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
bitter  contest  between  Orange  and  Lady 
Mary.  Hetras  so  near  accomplishing  his 
object,  whatever  k  might  be,  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Scotland,  with  Lady  Mar  in  his 
charge,  and  had  ahnost  crossed  the  border 
when,  to  his  disappointmrat  and  rage,  the 
was  taken  from  him  under  a  King's  Bench 
warrant  obtained  by  his  vigilant  advenary. 
He  mumbles  forth  some  complaint  about  the 
injtuious  suspicions  thrown  on  him  on  thit 
occasion ;  as,  for  instance,  that  when  he  has 
his  sister-in-law  in  Scotland  he  may  have 
her  secretly  iocked  up,  or  removed  to  some 
*  letMnot  Xord  Gnsigp,  ^cL  lit,  p.  SO. 


dietant  country.  Lady  Wortley  MoBtngue^a 
published  letters  may  bo  searched  in  vain  fwr 
any  allusion  to  this  curious  affiiir.  But  it  m 
evident  that  there  has  been  a  systcmatie 
pruning  of  them,  sinoe,  in  her  correspond^ 
ence  with  her  sister^  just  after  the  8upprea-> 
sion  of  the  insurrection,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  actual  or  probabb  fate  of  the  family  i 
nothing  to  remind  one  that  the  sister  to 
whom  she  writes  had  but  recently  been  as- 
sured of  her  husband*s  escape  firom  the 
block,  or  that,  indeed,  there  was  any  matter 
oi  anxiety  to  distract  the  attention  of  either 
of  them  from  faahionable  newa  and  goasip. 

Orange  in  vain  besieged  Walpole  for  pio- 
metion :  that  watohM  minister  knew  rather 
too  much  about  him,  h«vi»g  set  down  toUa 
debit  certain  interoepted  letters  to  the  eomrt 
at  Urbino,  and  olhev  little  txaeea  of  hia  d»- 
inga.  Onnge  thought  it  excessively  unrea- 
sonable that  his  aceeptahiHty  to  the  aealoiis 
party  ip  the  Church  of  Sootlaad  had  aol 
been  estimated  by  the  minister  at  its  proper 
value.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
bring  forward  such  testimooy  to  the  posses- 
sion of  spiritual  gifts,  as  the  fbundatioa  of  a 
claim  for  temporal  advantages.  Among  the 
sources  of  political  influence  at  that  time  in 
Seotland,  after  laiige  estates,  or  the  eom- 
mand  of  a  Highland  following,  the  next  ele- 
ment in  point  of  power  mig^  be  counted  a 
following  of  the  extreme  Covenanters.  la 
the  present  age,  when  little  denominational 
prejudices  and  petty  inU^erances  are  scat- 
tered in  various  but  never  formidable  shapes, 
here  and  there  throoghoat  Britain,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  burning 
and  exterminating  seal  of  thoee  who  de- 
lighted in  the  title  of  *'  the  persecuted  rem- 
nant," during  the  time  whea  the  country  ran 
its  greatest  risk  firom  the  party  who  in  poli- 
tics and  religion  were  nominally  their  antip- 
odes. Nothing  but  a  perusal  of  tiieir  own 
multifarious  protests,  remonstrances,  testi- 
monies, denunciations,  snd  anathemtas  eon 
afford  one  any  coneeptioa  of  the  remote  in- 
tricacy dfUie  theological  stronghold  to  which 
they  betook  themseLves,  and  ^  impartial 
denundationa  iThieh  they  dashed  ia  the 
teeth  of  every  one  who  fkiled  or  hesitated 
to  go  with  them.  Nor  can  tbe  pheoomsBon 
be  understood  without  hmki&f  to  its  cause 
in  ^lat  dreadM  perseeutioa  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  latter  Stuarts,  which  burnt 
every  hnmaii  sympathy  aad  all  interests  in 
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common  worldly  Tirtue  and  \(rell-being  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  Covenanters.  To  gain 
men  in  such  a  condition  was  not  difficult  to 
the  perfectly  unscrupulous.  Natures  in  such 
a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation  are  suspicious 
of  nothing  but  what  tends  to  question  their 
belief  or  thwart  their  projects.  The  man 
who  professes  to  go  with  them  altogether, 
having  no  doubt  or  scruple,  runs  little 
chance  of  suspicion  on  their  part  AU  of 
him  that  might  seem  to  contradict  his  pro- 
fessions is  reconciled  to  them  by  the  potency 
of  their  theological  logic.  And  if  something 
should  occur  too  palpably  demonstrative  of 
worldliness  and  vice,  there  is  still  a  recourse 
founded  upon  the  very  preciousness  of  his 
serrices;  for  Satan,  alarmed  at  their  effi- 
ciency, has  made  a  formidable  effort  and  has 
for  the  time  obtained  dominion  over  the  child 
of  grace.  The  possession  of  an  influence  over 
these  men  was  a  stake  often  played  for  by  the 
political  gamblers  of  the  time.  One  of  these, 
John  £.er  of  Kersland,  left  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  an  elaborate  and  signally  unblush- 
ing account  of  the  way  in  which  he  estab- 
lished such  an  influence  and  the  uses  to 
which  he  put  iu*  He  laid  his  unappreciated 
merit  and  unrequited  services  before  the 
world,  stating  how  he  had  established  his 
influence,  how  he  had  betrayed  the  men  who 
trusted  in  him  to  serve  the  government,  and 
with  what  flagrant  perfidy  that  government 
had  left  him  unrewarded.  Ker  had  ac- 
quired by  marriage  the  estates  of  a  family 
high  in  favor  with  the  Covenanters  as  cham- 
pions and  sufferers  for  their  cause.  He 
thought  he  might  inherit  the  religious  influ- 
ence of  the  family  as  well  as  their  estates, 
and  he  expressed  astonishment  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 
those  simple-minded  sealots  at  no  greater 
sacrifice  than  a  simple  avowal  of  conformity 
with  their  views  and  objects.  Like  a  dealer 
setting  off  his  wares,  he  describes  the  value 
of  the  coadjutors  for  which  an  ungrateful 
government  would  not  reward  him,  in  terms 
which  show  what  sterling  stuff  they  were 
made  oil 

**  The  CameroniaBs,"  he  says,  **  are  strictly 
icligioas,  and  ever  act  upon  that  principle, 
making  the  war  a  part  oi  their  religion  and 

•  Meiaoirf  of  John  Ker,  of  Kertlaiid,  in  North 
Britsin«  containing  ht^  Seoret  TmutKictiont  and 
Negodations  in  Scotland,  Kngland,  the  Court  of 
Vienmi,  Uanover,  and  the  other  Foreign  Parta,  pnb- 
mtbd  by  himasif»  17M. 
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converting  state  policy  into  points  of  con- 
science. They  fignt  as  they  pray,  and  pray 
as  they  fight,  making  every  battle  a  now  ex- 
ercise of  their  faith,  and  believe  that  in  suah 
a  case  they  are,  as  it  were,  under  the  banner 
of  Christ.  If  they  fall  in  battle  they  die  at 
their  calling  as  martyrs  to  the  good  cause, 
and  believe  that,  in  thus  shedding  their 
blood,  they  finish  the  work  of  their  salva- 
tion. From  such  maxims  and  articles  of 
faith  the  Cameronians  may  be  slain,  never 
conquered;  great  numbers  of  them  have 
lost  their  lives,  but  few  or  none  ever  peldcd. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  they  believe  their 
duty  or  religion  calls  them  to  it,  they  are  al- 
ways unanimous  and  ready,  with  undaunted 
spirits  and  great  vivacity  ct  mind,  to  encoun- 
ter hardships,  attempt  great  enterprises,  de- 
spise dang^,  and  bravely  rush  on  to  death 
or  victory."  • 

After  the  accession  of  King  William  these 
sealots  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  rail  at  the 
Revolution  settlement  and  at  the  Hanover 
succession,  as  each  new  event  of  public  in- 
terest gave  them  an  occasion  for  lifting  up 
their  voices.  The  new  form  of  things  was, 
they  said,  worse  than  what  had  gone  before, 
in  as  far  as,  though  separated  from  them 
by  an  impassable  gxilf,  the  monarchs  and 
statesmen  of  the  new  order  professed  to  be 
their  friends.  How  could  there  be  such  a 
friendship:  how  could  the  wolf  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  P  The  new  sovereigns  and 
their  statesmen  were  uncovenanted ;  they 
had  not  even  adopted  and  sworn  to  that 
preliminary  article  of  faith  binding  upon  all 
Christian  men,  the  national  covenant ;  and  be- 
hind that  there  remained,  as  further  tests  of 
acceptability,  the  Auchenshaugh  testimony, 
and  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  along  with 
the  document  so  characteristically  termed 
the  *' Informatory  vindication  of  a  poor, 
wasted,  misrepresented  remnant  of  the  suf- 
fering anti-popish,  anti-prelatic,  anti-eras- 
tian  anti-sectarian,  true  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Christ  in  Scotland."  Nor  was  it  alone  in 
the  invasion  of  these  salutary  vows  that  the 
rottenness  of  the  new  rulers  was  to  be  found. 
If  they  had  peimitted  the  truth  in  some 
measure  to  reveal  its  glory  and  extinguish 
the  previous  darkness  in  Scotland,  was  it  not 
true  that  in  England  and  Ireland  prelacy  and 
Erastiaaism  were  tolerated,  nay,  not  only 
tolerated,  but  lifted  up  and  established  in 
high  places;  all  this  most  be  extirpated, 
root  and  branch,  bdbre  tiie  govemmenC 
#  llsmoin,  p. ». 
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could  be  admitted  into  Christian  fellowship 
with  the  Remnant. 

The  clamorous  perrersity  of  these  men 
constituted  an  element  of  hope  to  the  Jaco- 
bites from  time  to  time  throughout  the  whole 
period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  affair  of 
'45.  By  itself,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  much,  but  in  combination  with 
the  Highland  clans  and  the  other  sources 
of  reactionary  influence  it  would  tell.  But 
the  Jacobites  had  far  over-estimated  the 
factiousness  and  folly  of  the  coadjutors  they 
thus  sought  to  enlist,  and  when  arguing 
came  to  practical  conclusions,  these  never 
could  be  got  to  draw  the  broadsword  for 
the  old-established  objects  of  their  hatred 
— ^popery  and  arbitrary  power.  It  was  hard 
for  them  sometimes  to  resist  when  the 
tempter  who  dealt  with  them  was  one  of 
their  own  chosen  and  trusted  leaders.  In 
the  first  Jacobite  conspiracy,  which  has  a 
generic  resemblance  to  all  the  others,  acci- 
dent saved  them  from  the  sore  trial  of  their 
virtue,  by  a  trusted  leader,  who  came  to  them 
with  his  temptation  in  the  first  agony  of  their 
disappointment.  This  afiair  is  known  as 
''Montgomery's  plot."  Montgomery,  like 
£er,  took  the  leadership  of  the  Covenanters 
as  one  of  his  hereditary  rights :  it  is  singular 
how  in  this  way  the  feudal  spirit  intwined 
itself  with  the  fanatical.  Wodrow  described 
his  grandfather  as  "  a  man  mighty  in  prayer, 
and  much  at  it,  but  very  short  at  a  time. 
He  would  have  left  company  when  in  his 
house,  frequently  in  a  little  time,  and  re- 
tired a  little  to  his  closet,  as  if  it  had  been 
to  look  at  a  paper,-— «md  it  was  known  it 
was  for  prayer."  • 

The  desciendant  of  such  a  man  does  not 
seem  to  have  required  many  austerities  on 
his  own  part  to  keep  up  the  hereditary  rep- 
utation so  acquired.  In  the  two  handsome 
quarto  volumes  of  family  history — ^the  Me- 
morials of  the  Montgomeries — ^which  contain 
a  courtly  portrait  of  this  man  and  a  picture 
of  his  magnificent  tomb,  it  is  said  of  him, 
**  Sir  James  was  led  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  family  and  their  adherents 
in  this  country,  which  ended  in  a  violent 
display  of  temper  on  both  sides,  and  at  die 
same  time  embroiled  him  with  William  be- 
yond hope  of  reconciliation."  These  char- 
itable family  annalists  require  a  few  minute 
particulars  to.be  added  to  their  bland  and 
*  Analeota,  voL  i.,  p.  272. 


decorous  narratives  if  we  would  know  his- 
tory accurately.  This  Montgomery  was  so 
ardent  a  fnend  of  the  Revolution  that  he 
became  one  of  the-  deputies  sent  by  the 
Convention  Parliament  to  offer  the  crown 
to  King  William.  He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land ;  but  finding  that  office  bestowed  upon 
another  person,  his  conscience  suddenly  be- 
came awakened  to  the  awful  conclusion  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  loyalty  and  betrayed 
his  rightful  sovereign.  It  followed  that  the 
only  method  in  which  he  could  atone  for  his 
crime  was  to  take  such  means  as  lay  in  his 
power  to  restore  that  rightful  sovereign  to 
his  own.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
two  other  men  of  high  station  and  influence 
— ^the  Lords  Annandale  and  Ross — who  had 
been  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  through 
exactly  the  same  process.  These  three  or- 
ganized a  really  formidable  conspiracy  for  a 
restoration.  Montgomery's  contribution  to 
the  means  of  carrying  it  out  was  to  be  the 
zealous  services  of  the  Covenanters  of  the 
west,  and,  with  whatever  sincerity,  he  stipu- 
lated foi^  certain  strong  conditions  in  favor 
of  Presbyterianism  when  James  should  be 
restored  through  his  means.  There  was  a 
black  leather  bag  fortified  by  each  with  his 
own  peculiar  seal,  which  contained  the  per- 
ilous correspondence  of  the  conspirators.  It 
was  observed  one  day  that  there  were  traces 
in  the  condition  of  these  seals  of  the  bag 
having  been  opened  without  the  presence 
of  all,  and  some  momentous  documents  that 
should  have  been  in  it  were  missed.  This 
was  done  by  Montgomery.  Whether  he 
had  withdrawn  the  documents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  he  did,  or  became  fright- 
ened into  the  course  he  took,  is  not  clear; 
but  he  started  for  London  with  them  in  his 
pocket.  When  the  absence  of  these  docu- 
ments was  followed  by  the  disappearance  of 
Montgomery,  the  others  instinctively  knew 
what  had  happened,  and  they  set  off  ibr 
London  too,  each  his  own  way,  and  keeping 
his  own  coimsel.  When  Montgomery  ap- 
peared alone  in  the  presence  of  Melville,  the 
perplexed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
and  hinted  at  the  revelations  he  cotdd  make, 
and  demanded  terms,  he  was  for  the  time  an 
important  political  personage  to  be  treated 
with  rather  than  bullied ;  but  when  the  two 
accomplices  followed,  and  all  three  were 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  make  revelations. 
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the  value  of  treachery,  according  to  a  well- 
known  principle  of  political  economy,  fell 
ill  the  market,  and  the  conspirators  were 
glad  to  get  out  of  Britun  \rith  their  heads 
en  their  shoulders.  Their  contemporaries 
passed  many  reflections  on  the  inconsiderate 
folly  which  had  brought  to  ruin  three  ancient 
houses. 

The  position  of  the  Covenanters  had  so 
many  attractions  for  the  schemers  of  the 
day,  that  we  find  even  such  a  man  as  Lovat ! 
endeavoring  to  transact  a  little  business  in ' 
that  way  by  affecting  the  companionship  of 
clergymen,  and  performing  a  morsel  of  puri- 
tanism  and  devotion  when  he  came  south- 
ward to  the  low  countr}*.  His  character, 
however,  was  too  rank,  and  he  was  too  thor- 
oughly connected  with  popery  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  designs,  in  his  own  person  at 
least,  without  more  trouble  than  the  results 
would  be  worth.  His  strength  lay  in  a 
totally  dififerent  element — the  absolute  devo- 
tion of  a  Ilighland  following.  It  was  here 
far  more  than  even  in  the  crazy-headedness 
of  the  Covenanters  that  the  power  of  the 
political  schemers  of  the  day  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  a  common  but  totally  erroneous  suppo- 
sition that  the  Highlanders  were  naturally, 
and  by  an  attachment  akin  to  patriotism, 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  had  they  felt  any  attach- 
ment to  a  race  who  for  two  hundred  years 
had  continued  incessantly  to  use  every  de- 
vice for  their  extirpation.  But,  in  reality, 
their  allegiance  was  all  for  their  patriarchal 
leader.  Not  that  they  carried  the  theory 
of  hereditary  divine  right  into  their  glens. 
They  allowed  no  law  of  absolute  hereditary 
succession  to  dictate  who  should  be  their 
leader,  though  they  selected  him  from  what 
might  be  called  the  royal  family.  Like 
bands  of  robbers,  they  kept  the  choice,  in 
some  measure,  in  their  own  hands ;  but  hav- 
ing once  made  it,  they  followed  their  chief 
and  captain  whithersoever  he  chose  to  lead 
them.  There  occurred  in  the  a£fair  of  the 
'15  a  signal  illustration  both  of  the  self-will 
of  the  Highlanders  in  giving  their  allegiance 
and  their  implicit  obedience  to  him  to  whom 
it  was  given.  The  legal  proprietor  of  the 
estates  inhabited  by  the  Erasers  joined  the 
insurgents.  The  clan,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  them,  accompanied  him  provisionally  un- 
til they  should  discover  which  side  their 
chosen  leader  Simon  Fraser,  who  was  not 
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then  known  as  Lovat,  would  adopt.  He 
was  brought  over  from  France  at  the  criti- 
cal juncture,  and  choosing,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  to  take  the  side  of  the 
government,  liis  clan  immediately  scampered 
off  from  Mar's  army,  and  joined  their  own 
selected  chief  in  the  Highlands. 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  these  wild 
tribes  to  have  leaders  of  some  sort,  and 
these  were  not  always  of  descent  so  ancient 
and  so  high  as  the  world  supposes.  When 
a  clan  became  "  broken,"  that  is  virtually 
when  they  had  no  family  of  position  and  in- 
fluence to  patronize  them,  and  be  responsible 
at  court  for  their  good  conduct,  they  were 
not  fastidious  about  the  choice  of  a  leader. 
The  celebrated  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  holds  a 
reputation  in  the  romance  of  history  as  the 
high-bom  cliief  of  a  warlike  clan.  Rob  was 
in  early  life  a  farmer  and  a  cattle-dealer,  but 
not  succeeding  in  these  peaceful  pursuits,  ho 
became  bankrupt  under  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  service  to  the  Law  of  Fraudu- 
lent Bankruptcy,  a  division  under  which  the 
name  of  Robert  Campbell,  alias  McGregor, 
will  be  found  reported  as  one  of  the  leading 
cases  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  then 
**  took  to  the  hillside,"  cs  Baillic  Nicol 
Jarvie  says ;  and  if  an  advertisement  for  his 
apprehension  speaks  the  truth,  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  money  of  his  deixauded 
creditors,  wherewith  to  start  in  his  new  oc- 
cupation which  in  England  would  have  been 
called  highway  robbery.  He  transacted  a 
great  deal  of  business  during  the  afiair  of 
the  '15.  The  state  of  the  country  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  his  occupation,  for  in.  his 
marauding  expeditions  he  held,  by  his  own 
appointment,  a  foraging  commission  from 
either  army,  as  he  might  find  convenient. 
He  and  his  nephew  had  with  them  a  consid- 
erable body  of  men  at  Sherifimuir,  but  they 
would  not  fight.  Rob  was  in  fact  fur  too. 
\  impartial  to  take  a  side ;  ho  was  at  the  field 
in  the  way  of  business,  expecting  to  find  a 
good  opportunity  for  plundering,  which  was 
I  lost  by  Uie  doubtful  result  of  the  battle. 

The  peculiar  positions  of  the  chiefs  af- 
'  forded  easy  opportunities  for  political  profli- 
giu!y,  and  many  whose  motives  and  rank  were 
of  a  higher  grade  than  Rob  Roy's  yielded  to 
these  temptations.  They  held,  as  members 
'  of  the  state,  two  totally  different  characters 
which  they  could  play  against  each  other  at 
wilL    As  no  more  than  an  ordinary  subject 
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in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  chief  professed  to 
give  his  allegiance  like  other  citizens  to  the 
sovereign,  whether  that  of  the  parliamentary  | 
settlement  or  of  his  own  choice.  But  as  a  i 
leader  of  men  he  had  a  separate  policy  to  I 
pursue  with  separate  responsibilities,  and  if  < 
it  suited  him  to  desert  the  allegiance  he  pro- 
fessed, or  to  break  through  any  promises  or 
obligations,  his  conduct  was  not  an  affair  of 
private  duty  or  morals ;  it  had  merged  into 
th3  category  of  diplomacy, — ^it  was  an  act* 
done  in  the  course  of  a  public  policy,  and 
was  not  to  be  tested  by  the  narrow  rules  ap- 
plicable to  private  life.  So  a  brother  chief, 
a  man  of  education  and  accomplishments, 
speaking  of  Lovat  with  reference  to  hi^  long 
catalogue  of  crimes,  described  him  as  "  one 
who  never  lost  the  point  he  had  in  view ; 
whose  surprising  presence  of  mind  in  all 
events  gave  occasion  for  his  seizing  oppor- 
tunities for  succeeding  in  things  by  the 
ablest  thought  impracticable,  and  quite  ouf 
of  the  sight  of  the  common  rate  of  man- 
kind." Doubtless  his  methods  of  accom- 
plishing his  object  were  evil-spoken  of  by 
those  trained  to  the  conventional  morality 
of  the  day ;  but  "  the  innumerable  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  conquer  in  the  settlement  of 
his  clan  and  private  family,  made  it  neces* 
sary  to  cover  them  by  means  that  often  ren- 
dered his  character  equivocal  in  the  eye  of 
the  world."  * 

A  potent  chief  of  high  name  and  lineage, 
Sir  John  Maclean,  disturbed  the  Master  of 
Sinclair's  equanimity  when  he  desired  to 
take  the  votes  of  <'  the  gentlemen  "  of  the 
array,  by  stating  that  aU  his  clan  were  gen- 
tlemen, and  therefore  each  must  have  a  vote. 
This  chief  was  connected  with  the  project  of 
invading  Britain  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
commonly  known  as  the  Queensberry  plot. 
The  project  was  defeated,  and  Maclean  being 
taken  into  custody  had  the  disagreeable 
alternative  before  him  of  saving  liimself  by 
a  general  revelation.  The  view  he  took  of 
the  matter  cannot  be  comprehended  without 
reference  to  the  peculiar  position  of  a  High 
land  chief.  "  He  would  tell  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,"  he  said,  "  all  he  knew,  upon 
assurance  of  his  pardon,  and  being  treaty 
like  a  gentleman,  so  as  not  to  be  required 
to  appear  in  public  as  an  evidence  against 
any  person."    Such  revelations  as  he  might 

*  Drummond  of  Boobaldy,  in  Memoirt  of  Game- 
son  of  Lochiel,  p.*  868. 


think  it  fit  or  necessary  to  make  were  an 
affair  of  policy  and  diplomacy;  but  for  a 
Highland  chief  to  be  placed  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  there  cross-questioned  like  a  com- 
mon person,  was  degradation  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne. 

The  existence  in  the  country  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  potentates  whose  conduct 
was  regulated  by  so  convenient  a  code  of 
ethics,  was  always  a  source  of  danger,  the 
full  extent  of  which  appears  to  have  boon 
rarely  estimated  by  English  statesmen. 
When  an  insurrection  broke  out,  it  was  of 
course  an  important  question  on  which  side 
each  chief  would  "  come  out,''  and  it  was  a 
qurstion  quite  incapable  of  being  solved  by 
a  reference  to  his  precedents.  In  the  *15, 
there  was  considerable  anxiety  and  doubt 
about  the  intentions  of  one  man  in  particular, 
the  £\\m  old  lord  of  Breadalbane,  about  tlie 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  Highlands.  His 
early  political  career,  if  any  thing  could  be 
inferred  from  that,  was  eventful  enough. 
He  it  was  who  got  £20,000  from  the  Revo- 
lution Government  to  be  expended  in  keep- 
ing the  Highlands  quiet,  and  who  became 
very  indignant  when  called  on  to  account 
for  liis  disposal  of  the  money — about  as 
indignant  as  a  German  sovereign  would 
have  been  a  hundred  years  later,  if  ques- 
tioned on  the  use  he  had  made  of  a  British 
subsidy.  He  it  was,  too,  who  sent  his  clan 
to  slaughter  the  Glencoe  people ;  an  act  in 
which  he  forgot  that  the  country  had  made 
some  constitutional  progress  since  the  Bev- 
olution, — that  there  was  a  free  Parliament 
in  Scotland,— and  that  the  slaughter  of  a 
few  hundred  mutinous  freebooters  was  no 
longer  a  mere  affair  of  clan  with  dan,  in 
which  the  imperial  government  had  no 
further  concern  but  to  give  a  general  coun- 
tenance to  those  who  rid  the  country  of 
thieves  and  traitors.  Since  that  awkwanl 
affair  the  old  chief  had  lived  chiefly  among 
his  own  clan,  where  he  was  probably  more 
secure  than  any  king  in  Europe.  The  gov- 
ernment had  an  eye  on  him  when  the  in- 
surrection broke  out,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  repair  with  other  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence to  Edinburgh.  He  pleaded  old  ogc 
and  infirmity  as  disabling  him  from  under- 
taking BO  long  a  journey,  but  ho  made  his 
appearance  in  Mar's  camp  in  a  dubious  and 
unconspicuous  manner,  and  with  but  a  small 
following,  as  if  he  wished  to  feel  his  way 
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btfore  eoBcmnttiiig  hinnelf.    The  Master  of 
Sinekdr  giyes  this  sketch  of  his  visit : — 

*'  My  Lord  Breadalbane  (who  had  engaged 
as  soon  as  any  to  send  as  two  battalions  of 
six  hundred  men  each,  forgot  his  promise  for 
a  long  time,  though  we  nad  refreshed  his 
memory  with  sending  him  money  to  raise 
them  ;  and  after  frequent  solicitations  he 
sent  only  three  hundred  to  join  the  clans), 
came  about  this  time  to  Pertn,  as  I  was  told, 
seeking  more  money.  His  extraordinary 
character  and  dress  made  everybody  run  to 
sec  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectacle. 
Among  others  my  curiosity  led  me.  He  was 
the  merriest  graye  man  I  over  saw,  and  no 
sooner  was  told  anybody's  name  than  he  had 
some  pleasant  thing  to  say  to  him ;  mocked 
the  whole,  and  had  a  way  of  laughing  in- 
wardly, which  was  very  perceptible,  and  that 
for  near  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  was 
by  him.  He  told  some  of  the  politicians, 
omong  other  things,  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
them  to  be  idle  at  Forth,  losing  their  time 
doing  nothing,  and,  since  they  did  not  fight, 
ho  ail  vised  them  to  get  a  printing  press,  and, 
if  they  had  nothing  else  to  say,  print  ga- 
zettes, lie  said  it  was  inconceivable  the 
good  that  printing  their  news  would  do 
them,  and  the  value  of  those  papers.  They 
took  it  in  earnest ;  and  a  press  was  sent  for 
to  Aberdeen  in  all  haste."— P.  186. 

Another  contemporary  writer  sketches 
Breadalbane  briefly  thus :  "  He  is  cunning 
as  a  fox ;  wise  as  a  serpent ;  but  as  slippery 
as  an  eel.  No  government  can  trust  him 
but  where  his  private  interest  is  in  view."* 

This  hoary  ruffian  died  before  the  insur- 
rection was  over,  and  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Of  him,  who  bore  the  undignified 
nickname  of  "  Old  Rag,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
gives,  in  a  note  to  the  Master's  narrative, 
a  sketch  which  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
scribe : — 

**  There  are  curious  stories  of  Old  Hag, 
but  chiefly  such  as  paper  will  not  endure. 
He  was  exceedingly  hard-favored,  so  much 
80,  that  once  upon  a  time  when  he  was  in- 
disposed in  a  hotel  in  London,  the  landlord 
tcliiug  over  to  him  the  contents  of  lus  larder, 
the  earl  suddenly  withdrew  his  grim  coun- 
tenance from  some  folds  of  tartan  under 
which  he  had  shrouded  it,  and,  in  answer  to 
his  host's  obliging  ofiers,  said,  *  1  think  I 
could  cat  a  bit  of  a  poor  man.*  What  he 
meant  was  a  blade-bone  of  mutton  called  a 
poor  man  in  Scothind,  as  in  England  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  poor  knight  of  Windsor. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Mac- 
kay,  p.  199. 


But  his  face  and  tone  frightened  mine  host 
out  of  the  room,  who  never  doubted  that  his 
lordship  might  have  been  in  the  custom  of 
eating  a  tenant  now  and  then  when  diez  lui. 
Rag  died  at  Holyrood  in  1750.    In  his  last 
paroxysm — he  was  upwards  of  ninety— the 
assistants  held  a  mirror  to  his  face  to  see  if 
he  yet  breathed.    A  servant-maid  held  a  can- 
dle to  the  mirror,  when  the  dying  man  made  . 
so  frightful  a  grimace,  that  she  dropped  the  • 
light  on  his  breast.    Ra^  exerted  himself  so  t 
fstf  as  to  make  the  most  singular  remark  that 
ever  left  the  lips  of  a  dying  man.    They  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke,  out  pen  must  not 
transcribe  them." — ^p.186. 

To  firm  believers  in  the  influence  of  race, 
it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  no 
descendants  of  this  odious  pair  now  inherit 
their  honors.  Sir  Walter,  in  connection 
with  the  extinction  of  their  race,  mentions 
an  incident  very  characteristic  of  Highland 
notions.  The  sole  male  descendant  of  the 
line,  the  son  of  Lord  Glenorquhy,  and  grand- 
son of  Old  Rag,  died  while  this  worthy  was 
yet  alive ;  and  the  death  was  made  known  to 
the  world  in  the  usual  manner.  "  Old  Rag 
was  much  dissatisfled,  and  damned  his  son 
Glenorquhy  for  his  stupidity ;  *  for,'  said  he, 
*  had  he  sent  the  boy  to  mo,  ho  should  never 
have  died  so  long  as  there  was  a  lad  bairn  in 
Breadalbane.' " 

The  Master  treats  the  hero  of  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe.  with  far  more  gentleness  than  the 
fbllow  rebels  whose  ofiences,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  have  certainly  been  less  con- 
spicuously known.  Were  we  to  believe  all 
that  he  says  of  these  fellow  rebels,  it  would 
be  dear  that  there  never  had  been, — at  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  at  Bourbon's  sack  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  known  assemblage  of  men — such  a 
collection  of  unmitigated  knaves,  fools,  cut'^ 
throats,  and  scoundrels  in  a  general  sense,  as 
those  who  assembled  round  the  banner  of 
Mar.  Though  the  author  is  himself  always 
an  exception  of  course  to  his  own  general 
condemnations,  yet  his  precedents  would  be 
apt  to  justify  the  world  in  deeming  him  no 
better  than  his  comrades.  He  was,  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  which  had  to  deal  with  him  m 
a  Charge  of  murder.  He  had  killed  two 
brothers — ^the  sons  of  Shaw  of  Orenock,  in 
single  combat,  as  he  maintained,  but  with  in- 
dications of  ferocity  and  malignity  which 
carried  his  conduct  beyond  the  Ucense  of  the 
eode  of  honor.    &e  wi»  ruthless,  haughty, 
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and  vindictiye.  His  temper  was  of  that  way-  < 
ward  and  unreasonable  kind  which  dis- ' 
charges  its  bitterest  resentment  on  those 
with  whom  its  owner  has  had  the  closest  al- 1 
liance  and  sympathy.  He  has  little  to  say 
against  the  government  and  the  Whigs,  so  i 
entirely  is  he  absorbed  in  the  flagellation  of 
his  own  party.  Some  of  the  bitterest  of  his  < 
sarcastic  sallies  fall  on  Lord  Dufifus,  a  re- 1 
spectablo  man  by  all  accounts,  who  had, 
however,  the  misfortune  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  a  rival  branch  of  Sinclair's  own 
family,  and  thus  near  enough  to  him  to  be 
entitled  to  a  potent  share  of  his  scorn.  He 
thus  describes  the  progress  of  Duffus  north- 
wards, on  an  expedition  to  besiege  the  Cas- 
tle of  Inverness. 

"My  Lord  Duffus  arrived,  who  had  set 

out  from  Perth  before  Eckline,  and  as  it's 

usual  to  sea  captains,  liked  a  safe  harbor 

and  a  bowl  of  punch  better  than  beatine  the 

main  in  a  storm ;  and  like  himself,  without 

thinking  of  the  business  he  was  going  about, 

providently  took  in   quadruple,  or  rather 

more  provisions  of  punch,  in  case  of  acci- 

.  dents,  to  carry  him  to  the  next  ale-house  or 

town,  where  he  never  failed  to  be  several 

days  careening,  till  a  neap  tide,  which  was 

want  of  liquor  or  want  of  credit,  obliged  him 

to  weigh  anchor  and  set  sail  for  another  port 

where  credit  was  fresh  or  liquor  abounding. 

And  by  this  means  he  was  ton  days  or  more 

on  the  road  more  than  Eckline,  with,  I  think, 

two  aides-de-camp  and  a  secretary,  ordered  to 

wait  of  him  by  Mar,  and  himself  mounted  on 

a  Galloway  oi  thirty  shillings  price,  though 

it  will  be  found  he  (Duffus)  had  got  more 

money  from  the  country  than  might  afford 

drink  abundance  and  bought  a  very  good 

equipage.    But  that  and  a  great  deal  more 

could  not  quench  his  drouth ;  but  I  must 

say  for  his  nag,  though  he  did  not  promise 

despatch  was  his  master's  busi- 

>rses  of  value  ran  harder,  and, 

rth's  war  horse,  none  could  keep 

I  that  day  at  the  skirmish  of 

and  he  was  the  first  at  Perth. 

ent  to  him  to  hasten  him  away, 

mnicate  this  reform  of  the  first 

found    his    lordship    drinking 

he  morning  with  his  aide-de- 

3me  little  people  of  the  town. 

pleased  with  what  I  told  him, 

was  to  set  out  in  an  hour ;  went 

leave  of  several  in  the  town ; 

ing  draught  with  each  of  them 

iounted  his  horse  to  go  to  the 

ince  he  was  to  take  boat  to  go 

.   .  •    Duffus  went  back  to 

he  had  been  to  go  to  Seaforth, 


and  asked  Huntly  to  allow  him  on  Mar's  or- 
der to  take  up  j^he  cess  (land  tax)  of  Elgin, 
for  that  was  a  very  material  noint  to  mm, 
which  Huntly  was  positive  he  should  not  do. 
Ecklin  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  pro- 
cedure ;  and  indeed  no  man  who  was  a  stran- 
ger to  that  noble  lord  but  must  have  been 
puzzled.  We  all  thought  he  might  have  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  the  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  for  one  month,  till  he  saw  further 
about  him,  without  robbing  the  countr)-  when 
money  was  so  much  wanted.  Huntly  said  he 
knew  Duffus  to  be  a  liar  all  his  life,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  he  or  any  man  would  act  so 
poorly  and  such  a  disingenuous  part  in  that 
critical  juncture ;  for  no  man  who  had  ever 
heard  of  him  could  give  credit  to  his  having 
any  money,  or  so  great  a  sum.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  sent  his  secretary,  David  An- 
derson, a  little  rascally  clerk,  whom  he  had 
Eioked  up  at  Perth,  because  he  used  to  do 
usiness  for  the  Caithness  gentlemen,  and 
his  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Murray,  to  pave  the 
way  for  him  in  t^t  country."— P.  349-^. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  feel  that  this  speci- 
men of  the  Master's  method  draws  itself  out 
into  that  sort  of  tedious  minuteness  which 
spiteful  and  scandalous  narratives  are  apt  to 
assume  in  the  lips  of  elderly  unmarried  per- 
sons of  the  female  sex.  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  he  seldom  requires  so  much  cir- 
cumlocution to  pronounce  one  of  his  com- 
rades a  drunkard,  a  coward,  a  liar,  and  a 
swindler ;  a  word  or  two  suffices  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  reputation.  Lord  George 
Murray,  for  instance,  who  was  the  real  com- 
mander in  the  wonderful  march  to  Derby 
thirty  years  afterwards,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  unstained  honor,  but  we  are  told 
that  "  this  was  he  who  being  sent  to  raise 
the  cess  of  Dumfrieshire,  kept  five  hundred 
pounds  of  it,  which,  I  believe,  was  much  the 
greater  part,  if  not  alL" 

The  Master's  narrative  tends  to  confirm 
and  give  a  practical  distinctness  to  some 
truths  about  the  insurrection,  which  were 
previously  believed  in  a  more  general  and 
less  distinct  form.  Among  these  he  brings 
home  to  us  the  utter  incapacity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  insurgents'  camp.  We  see  in 
his  statements  more  distinctly  than  elsewhere 
the  great  opportunity  that  there  was  for 
mischief,  had  a  powerful  military  genius 
arisen  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  hence 
one  naturally  experiences  in  the  perusal,  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the  man  was 
not  found«    It  is  only  with  satisfaction  that 
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the  friendf  of  the  constitutioa    can  read 
how: — 

"We  had  indeed  numbers  of  generals 
who  were  not  capable  to  know  the  duty  of 
common  sentinels,  and  not  willing  to  learn, 
and  capable  of  nothing  but  lying  and  mis- 
leading their  countr)'men  in  action  and 
eTerjn^'here  else ;  except  General  Hamilton, 
who  they  had  taken  care  to  brand,  so  that 
nobody  was  to  have  more  regard  to  him; 
and,  if  our  army  was  in  three  times  better 
condition  than  ever  it  had  been,  they  must 
unavoidably  ruin  us.  Better  to  us  to  have 
h2(l  £*cnerals  of  straw,  as  bankrupt  ma- 
chines, called  lords,  and  others  who  were 
stuffed  with  nothing  but  pride,  emptjmess, 
and  ignorance,  even  though  it  had  cost  us 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them  at  home  as 
wo  did  with  us ;  for  their  gratitude,  when 
present,  tended  to  nothing  but  our  utter 
ruin."— P.  281,  282. 

There  were,  however,  the  raw  materials  of 
a  formidable  army  had  there  existed  a  leader 
capable  of  using  them.  In  the  first  place 
these  Lowland  gentry  who  all  wanted  to  be 
generals,  had  in  them  plenty  of  military  ar- 
dor and  hardihood,  and  would  have  made 
excellent  subordinate  officers  under  one  who 
could  command  them.  The  Lowland  peas- 
antry of  that  day,  too,  were  still  able  to 
handle  arms ;  they  ceased  to  be  so  during 
the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
next  insurrection.  But  the  element  which 
was  most  troublesome  in  the  hands  of  in- 
competent leaders,  and  would  have  been 
turned  to  brilliant  effect  by  a  military  genius, 
was  the  large  body  of  weU-armed  Highland- 
ers brought  to  the  camp  by  their  chiefs.  The 
handling  of  such  a  force  demanded  the  re- 
sources of  an  original  warlike  genius,  like 
that  of  a  Montrose,  or  a  Claverhouse,  a  ge- 
nius capable  of  casting  aside  the  trammels 
of  the  conventional  discipline  of  the  day, 
and  directing  the  peculiar  force  to  the  pecul- 
iar achievements  for  which  it  was  eminently 
fitted.  There  was  no  use  of  drilling  and 
parading  the  Highlanders.  They  had  to  be 
put  to  service  such  as  they  were,  ready-made 
soldiers  of  a  peculiar  cast  The  same 
promptness  which  enabled  them  to  start 
into  existence  as  an  army  at  a  moment's 
warning,  also  enabled  them  mysteriously  to 
disappear  from  the  camp  when  they  disliked 
the  service ;  for  even  when  embodied  they 
could  provide  for  their  own  individual  wants, 
and  when  dispersed  their  opportunities  for 
self-support  were  naturally  increased.  Noth- 
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ing  but  rapid  enterprises  or  many  opportu- 
nities for  plunder  could  have  kept  them  to- 
gether, and  the  lazy  listlessness  of  Mar's 
camp  soon  sickened  them.  It  is  evident 
from  the  Master's  narrative  that  there  was 
a  deep  latent  feud  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lowland  gentry  of  his  own  tj-pe, 
which  again  demanded  a  leader  of  command- 
ing genius  to  keep  it  down.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  giving  the  many  well-bom 
gentlemen  of  this  kind  who  haunted  the 
camp  commands  among  the  Highlanders, 
since  they  would  follow  none  but  their  own 
chiefs,  even  had  any  other  officers  known 
how  to  handle  them.  And  yet,  curiously 
enough,  from  the  very  same  characteristics 
it  follows  that  any  general  fit  to  command 
the  whole  must  have  been  a  stranger,  at  least 
not  a  Highlander.  The  j ealousy  of  the  clans 
and  the  chiefs  towards  each  other,  the  rights 
of  precedence  demanded  by  some  clans  and 
denied  to  them  by  others,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  head  of  any  one 
clan  to  have  command  over  the  others. 
Hence  since  the  days  when  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  asserted  a  sort  of  Highland  sovereignty, 
the  Highlanders  have  not  been  known  to 
fight  effectively  in  combination  under  the 
banner  of  a  Highlander ;  their  chief  exploits 
indeed  had  been  performed  under  Montrose 
and  Claverhouse, — Scotchmen  no  doubt, 
but  on  that  very  accoimt  all  the  more  alien- 
ated from  the  Celts,  who  from  their  side  were 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  and  an  odious 
race,  whose  existence  was  a  national  calam- 
ity. 

In  the  absence  of  a  military  genius  capa- 
ble of  combining  the  ill-assorted  elements  of 
the  insurgent  camp,  there  was  another  alter- 
native for  inspiring  into  them  enthusiasm, 
and  with  enthusiasm  unanimity.  Had  they 
found  themselves  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
a  popular  prince,  present  among  them — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Charles  Edward,  who, 
young,  good-looking,  with  a  dash  of  enter- 
prise and  enthusiasm  in  him,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  followers,  and  made  up  for 
want  of  military  skill  by  hearty  good-will, 
fair  courage,  and  a  resolution  to  meet  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign ; — had  such  an  as- 
pirant appeared  among  the  Jacobites  of  1715, 
their  army  would  have  been  roused  from  its 
lethargy.  It  was  their  fate,  however,  to  suf- 
fer rather  than  to  profit  by  the  presence  of 
I  royalty.    The  Master  of  Sinclair  confirms 
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the  notion  generally  entertained,  that  the  those  beasts  atEphesus;  and  sinoe  I  had 
presence  of  the  Pretender,  as  he  Tf  as  termed, !  gained  so  Httle  ground  I  was  glad  to  with 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  troops  as  to  cause  1  J?y  l^^ds  of  them,  and  retire  where  I  oonld 
the  rapid  extinction  of  the  gradually  decrcas-  ^^®  ^  P®"*-  ^*^- 
ing  army.  The  Master  speaks  ever  with  a 
forced  respect  about  "  His-  Majesty,"  but 


.325. 

The  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  apt 
to  dispel  from  the  mind  of  ardent  youth  its 


he  at  the  same  time  always  mischievously   ordinary  vision  of  a  Jacobite  hero,  the  ideal 
couples  the  royal  appearance  with  the  dis-   of  chivab7,  disinterested  self-sacrifice,  and 


pcrsal  of  the  troops,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  prince  was  delighted 
to  see  '*  the  little  kings,"  as  he  condescend- 
ingly termed  the  Highland  chiefs ;  but  the 
delight  was  by  no  means  mutual.  In  fact, 
the  Highlanders  in  their  simple  notions  of 
greatness,  could  never  see  it  where  physical 
strength  and  robust  proportions  were  want- 
ing ;  and  the  unhappy  youth,  feeble  by  na- 
ture, both  in  body  and  mind,  and  trained  in 
the  hotbed  of  a  little  idle  court,  to  no  nobler 
enterprises  than  flirting  and  gambling,  and 
small  intrigues,  was  not  the  man  to  satisfy 
their  rude  craving  for  strength,  stature,  and 
a  ^grand  presence.  The  time  was  winter, 
and  in  the  deep  snow  the  Highlanders  dis- 
persed to  their  own  glens,  leaving  little  trace 
of  the  army  they  had  formed,  and  fortu- 
nately no  opportunity  for  pursuit,  and  for 
the  cruelties  too  apt  to  accompany  success 
in  civil  war. 

The  Master  has  his  last  opportunity  of 
dwelling  on  the  folly,  meanness,  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  comrades  in  describing  how  each 
of  them  sought  his  own  safety  in  total  for- 
getfulness  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
professed  so  much  devotion.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  self-delusion,  that  when  we  strip 
away  the  rhetorical  embellishments  from  the 
facts  related  by  him,  he  appears  to  have 
sought  for  a  safe  retreat  only  a  little  earlier 
than  the  others,  and  to  have  gone  about  his 
arrangements  for  flight  with  less  precipitancy 
and  miscalculation.  But  even  in  flnding  a 
hidinff.nlace  he  contrasts  with  their  pusil- 
iduct  his  own  lofty  magnanimity, 
limself  to  two  saints  in  elaborat- 
aphor : — 

ly  Lord  Huntly,"  he  says,  "  that 
if  my  coming  to  him  was  to  have 
ge  after  being  wearied  to  death 
^  that  monster  with  many  heads, 
i,  many  feet,  and,  which  was 
nany  tongues,  which  St.  Qeorge*s 
a  jest  to  I  nor  could  his  conflict 
roven  as  mine.  I  had  struggled 
?h  zeal  in  Perth  for  my  country 
could  do  for  his  religion  with 


*' ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile."  A 
thoughtful  view  of  the  picture  so  presented 
might  also  serve  to  neutralize  a  conviction 
to  which  men  of  mature  years  are  more  lia- 
ble than  the  young — a  conviction  that  the 
world  is  daily  becoming  worse  and  worse — 
that  "  we  are  getting  into  an  artificial  state," 
and  that  the  frankness  and  straightforward- 
ness which  adorned  the  character  of  our  an- 
cestors a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  gone 
forever.  It  is,  perhaps,  often  the  way  in 
which  we  look  at  times  of  trouble— 4>ut  it  is 
peculiarly  the  shape  in  which  the  Jacobite 
insurrections  have  been  viewed,  that  we  have 
beheld  them  through  the  mellowed  light  of 
feelings  arising  since  their  extinction,  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  deeds  done,  and  the  men 
who  did  them,  in  the  cold  light  of  truth  and 
historical  evidence.  Many  things  concurred 
to  surround  with  a  general  interest  and  sym- 
pathy these  the  latest  vestiges  of  civil  contest 
on  the  soil  of  Britain.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  commanders  under  him  hardened  in  the 
German  wars,  made  sympathy  with  the  faUen 
cause  natural  to  Scotland,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  England.  It  was  not  that  this  sym- 
pathy palliated  the  guilt  of  rushing  into  war 
for  personal  or  party  purposes,  or  denied  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  severe  rule,  that 
those  who  put  what  seems  to  them  a  just 
and  holy  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword,  must  be  prepared  to  justify  their 
sincerity  by  giving  up  their  lives  upon  the 
scafibld  should  they  fail  of  success.  Grant- 
ing that  the  leaders  in  these  rebellions  all 
richly  deserved  the  doom  which  some  of 
them  met,  it  was  otherwise  with  their  poor 
followers.  However  degraded  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  poor  Highlander,  it  was  but 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  condition 
that  in  following  his  chief  to  battle  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  treading  in  the  path  of 
honor.  Within  the  narrow  code  of  duty  and 
allegiance  which  had  been  imparted  to  him, 
he  had  gone  straightforward  in  simple  reli- 
ance.   Indeed,  if  the  clansman  refUsed  to 
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obey  the  call  of  rebellion,  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  Highlands  was  then  such  as  to 
enable  the  chief  to  coerce  hiih  ;  and  in  many 
instances  the  reluQtant  follower  was  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  by  force.  A  consider- 
ate government  should  have  protected  these 
men  from  the  local  tyranny  they  were  un- 
der, if  it  were  resolved  that  they  should  be 
responsible  for  their  acts.  -  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  fame  of  the  British  rule  dur- 
ing the  early  half  of  last  century,  it  was  not 
until  the  offence  was  committed  and  sav- 
agely avenged,  that  those  precautions  were 
taken  which  could  render  rebellion  no  longer 
an  act  of  duty  or  submission  in  the  poor 
Highlander. 

After  all  danger  from  Jacobite  rebellions 
was  over,  and  the  cruelties  following  Cullo- 
dpn  were  the  latest  remembered  incidents 
connected  with  them,  people  began  to  for- 
got the  selfish  ambition  of  the  leaders  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  humble  followers,  and  the 
whole  sad  history  was  revived  with  a  tender 
regret,  like  those  green  mounds  over  Cullo- 
den  Moor,  which,  though  they  cover  the 
bones  of  rebels,  never  fail  to  call  up  in  who- 
ever looks  on  them— Tory  or  Whig,  Church- 
man or  Dissenter — a  certain  sympathetic 
respect  for  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
so  faithful  to  their  own  narrow  sense  of  duty 
and  allegiance.  When  death  closed  over 
the  degraded  old  age  of  him  who  had  been 
the  hero  of  Preston  Pans,  it  pleased  those 
in  whom  Jacobite  tendencies  lingered  to  find 
that  they  could,  with  clear  consciences,  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
They  chose,  by  a  perfectly  harmless  fiction, 
to  understand  that  the  true  heirs  of  the 
Stuarts  now  occupied  the  throne  $  and  to 
overlook  the  crowd  of  princes  scattered  over 
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Europe  who  held  their  descent  from  Charles 
L  This  decorous  arrangement  removed  the 
last  ingredient  of  actual  political  bitterness 
between  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian,  and  left 
them  free  to  treat  their  past  quarrels  as 
matters  more  of  sentiment  than  of  existing 
feud. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  old  animosi- 
ties had  thus  mellowed  down,  though  the 
events  connected  with  them  were  fresh  in 
memory,  that  Scott  burst  upon  the  world 
with  his  brilliant  romance  of  "  Waverley." 
The  social  and  political  conditions  from 
which  he  drew  the  charm  of  his  story  were 
then  matters  of  *'  sixty  years  since.''  Nearly 
sixty  other  years  have  now  passed  since  that 
book  was  written,  bringing  their  own  stock 
of  changes,  political  and  sociaL  None  will 
perhaps  ever  enjoy  it  with  the  eager  zest  of 
those— >the  contemporaries  of  the  author — 
who  may  have  spoken  with  frigitives  from 
Culloden,  who  may  have  heard  the  incidents 
of  the  rebellion  discussed  at  the  fireside, 
and  may  have  felt  that  the  tenor  of  their 
fortunes  in  life  had  been  infiuenced  by  them, 
and  that  their  struggle  with  the  world  might 
have  been  less  arduous  had  not  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  been  adherents  of  the  old 
cause.  None  will  read  "Waverley"  with 
the  same  interest  as  these  men  did ;  but  it 
is  fortunate  for  literature,  throughout  all 
times,  that  the  national  feeling  was  caught 
up  and  impersonated  while  there  was  some- 
thing of  it  yet  alive  to  warm  the  sympathies 
of  the  novelist — to  enlist  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  along  with  the  genius  of  his  head,  and 
thus  confer  on  his  tale  such  a  tone  of  reality 
as  the  brightest  genius  would  foil  to  work 
out  by  mere  intellectual  effort  from  histor- 
ical narratives  of  past  events. 


NakxdBot  Court. — With  us,  in  Holland, 
tlio  beautiful  and  coldlike  little  plant,  which  al- 
most appears  to  shiver  in  its  scanty  dress  of 
lanceolated  leaves,  the  graceful  snowdrop,  is 
called  naakte  mannetje,  naked  mannaktn,  or 
Mnceuw-mannetje.  Tlicre  is  so  much  poetry  in 
this  nnsophisticated  name,  that  I  cannot  bat 
wonder  at  the  prudery  of  the  gentleman  who, 
when  oar  nucen  asked  him  Uie  Dutch  for  her 
Schnee-glocixhen,    diffidently    replied    **  Sneeu- 


widokjen"  which  never  was  the  popalar  appella- 
tion. Are  the  naked-boys  of  Norfolk  not  perhaps 
identical  with  our  naakte  mannetjesf  or  uoes  tho 
similarity  of  thought  not  point  to  similarity  in 
growth,  and,  in  our  nations,  to  identity  of  ori- 
gin ?  Who  knows  but  a  beautiful  and  touching 
legend  is  attached  to  the  two  kinds  of  flowers, — 
to  snowdrop  and  autumnal  crocus;  the  latter 
only  bearing  fruit  in  spring,  the  former  cheering 
our  blcMtk  meadows  with  the  hopes  of  flowering 
May  l^Notes  and  Qfurie», 
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From  Kraser's  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  THE  ART  OF  PUTTING 
THINGS  : 

BSIMO  THOUGHTS  OH  REFBESEirrATlON  AlID  MI8- 
RETRESBHTATION. 

Let  the  reader  be  assured  that  the  word 
Bepresentationf  which  has  caught  lus  eye  on 
glancing  at  the  title  of  this  essay,  has  noth- 
ing earthly  to  do  with  the  Elective  Franchise, 
whether  in  boroughs  or  counties.  Not  a 
syllable  will  be  found  upon  the  following 
pages  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
any  New  Keform  BilL  I  do  not  care  a  rush 
who  is  member  for  this  county.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  members  of  Parliament  are 
very  much  alike.  Everybody  knows  that 
each  individual  legislator  who  pushes  his 
way  into  the  House,  is  actuated  solely  by  a 
pure  patriotic  love  for  his  country.  No 
briefless  barrister  ever  got  into  Parliament 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  place  of  twelve 
hundred  a  year.  No  barrister  in  fair  prac- 
tice ever  did  so  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  silk 
gown,  or  the  solicitor-generalship,  or  a  seat 
on  the  bench.  No  merchant  or  country- 
gentleman  ever  did  so  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
a  little  accession  of  dignity  and  influence  in 
the  town  or  county  in  which  he  lives.  All 
these  things  are  universally  understood ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  here  merely  to  ena- 
ble it  to  be  said,  that  this  treatise  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  miserable  genius 
who  died  in  America  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
clared that  he  never  had  the  least  difiiculty 
in  tracing  the  logical  steps  by  which  he 
chose  any  subject  on  which  he  had  ever 
written,  and  matured  his  plan  for  treating  it 
And  some  readers  may  remember  a  curious 
essay,  contained  in  his  collected  works,  in 
which  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  gen- 
esis of  his  extraordinary  poem.  The  JRaven. 

But  Poe  was  a  humbug ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  place  the  least  faith  in  any  thing  said 
by  him  upon  any  subject  whatever.  In  his 
writings  we  find  him  repeatedly  avowing 
that  he  would  assert  any  falsehood,  provided 
it  were  likely  to  excite  interest  and  '<  create 
a  sensation."  I  believe  that  most  authors 
could  tell  us  that  very  frequently  the  concep- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  their  subject  have 
darted  on  them  all  at  once,  they  could  not  tell 
how.  Many  clergymen  know  how  strangely 
texts  and  topics  of  discourse  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them,  while  it  was  impossible  to 


trace  any  link  of  association  with  what  had 
occupied  their  minds  the  instant  before.  The 
late  Douglas  Jerrold  relates  how  he  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  one  of  his  most  popular 
productions.  Walking  on  a  winter  day,- he 
passed  a  large  enclosure  full  of  romping 
boys  at  play.  He  paused  for  a  minute; 
and  as  he  looked  and  mused,  a  thought 
flashed  upon  him.  It  was  not  so  beautiful, 
and  you  would  say  not  so  natural,  as  the  re- 
flections of  Gray,  as  he  looked  from  a  dis- 
tance at  Eton  College.  As  Jerrold  gazed  at 
the  schoolboys,  and  listened  to  their  merry 
shouts,  there  burst  upon  him  the  conception 
of  Mrs.  CaudU*8  Curtain  Lectures  !  Tliero 
seems  little  enough  connection  with  what  he 
was  looking  at;  and  although  Jerrold  de- 
clared that  the  sight  suggested  the  idea,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  trace  the  link  of  asso- 
ciation. It  Would  be  very  interesting  if  we 
could  accurately  know  the  process  by  which 
authors,  smaU  or  great,  piece  together  their 
grander  characters.  How  did  Milton  pile 
up  his  Satan ;  how  did  Shakspeare  put  to- 
gether Hamlet  or  Lady  Macbeth ;  how  did 
Charlotte  Bronte  imagine  Rochester  ?  Writ- 
ers generally  keep  their  secrets,  and  do  not 
let  us  see  behind  their  scenes.  We  can 
I  trace,  indeed,  in  successive  pieces  by  Sheri- 
I  dan,  the  step-by-step  development  of  his 
j  most  brilliant  jests,  and  of  his  most  gushing 
I  bursts  of  the  feeling  of  the  moment  No 
doubt  Lord  Brougham  had  tried  the  wool- 
sack, to  see  how  it  would  do,  before  he  feU 
on  his  knees  upon  it  (on  the  impulse  of  the 
instant),  at  the  end  of  his  great  speech  on 
the  Heform  Bill.  But  of  course  Lord 
Brougham  would  not  tell  us  ;  and  Sheridan 
did  not  intend  us  to  know.  Even  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, when,  in  his  preface  to  the  cheap  edition 
of  Pickwick,  he  avows  his  purpose  of  telling 
us  all  about  the  origin  of  that  amazingly 
successful  serial,  gives  us  no  inkling  of  the 
process  by  which  he  produced  the  character 
which  we  all  know  so  w  ell.  He  tells  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  mere  details  of  the 
work :  the  pages  of  letter-press,  the  number 
of  illustrations,  the  price  and  times  of  pub- 
lication. But  the  process  of  actual  author- 
ship remains  a  mystery.  The  great  painters 
would  not  tell  where  they  got  their  colors. 
The  efibrt  which  gives  a  new  character  to 
the  acquaintance  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  EngHshmen,  shall  be<eoncealed  beneath  a 
decorous  veil.    All  that  Mr.  Dickens  tells 
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us  is  this :  ''  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  wrote  the  first  number.'*  And  to  the 
natural  question  of  curiosity, "  How  on  earth 
did  50U  think  of  Mr.  Pickwick P "  the  au- 
thor's silence  replies,  "I  don't  choose  to  tell 
yovLthat!*' 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  you  are  hum- 
bly asked  to  suffer  the  writer's  discursive 
fashion,  as  he  records  how  the  idea  of  the 
present  discourse,  treatise,  dissertation,  or 
essay  flashed  upon  his  mind.  Yesterday 
was  a  most  beautiful  £rosty  day.  The  air 
was  indescribably  exhilarating :  the  cold  was 
no  more  than  bracing;  and  as  I  started 
forth  for  a  walk  of  some  miles,  I  saw  the 
tower  of  the  ancient  church,  green  with  cen- 
turies of  ivy,  looking  through  the  trees  which 
surround  it,  the  green  ivy  silvered  over  with 
hoar-frost.  The  hedges  on  either  hand, 
powdered  with  rime,  were  shining  in  the 
cold  sunshine  of  the  winter  afternoon.  First 
I  passed  through  a  thick  pine  wood,  border- 
ing the  road  on  both  sides.  The  stems  of 
the  fir-trees  had  that  warm  rich  color  which 
is  always  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  the  green 
branches  were  just  touched  with  frost.  One 
undervalues  the  evergreens  in  summer; 
their  color  is  dull  when  compared  with  the 
fresher  and  brighter  green  of  the  deciduous 
trees ;  but  now,  when  those  gay  transients 
have  changed  to  shivering  skeletons,  the 
hearty  firs,  hollies,  and  yews  warm  and  cheer 
the  wintry  landscape.  Not  the  wintry,  I 
should  say,  but  the  winter  landscape,  which 
conveys  quite  a  different  impression.  The 
word  wintry  awakens  associations  of  bleak- 
ness, bareness,  and  bitterness;  a  hearty 
evergreen  tree  never  looks  wintry,  nor  does 
a  landscape  to  which  such  trees  give  the 
tone.  Then  emerging  from  the  wood,  I  was 
in  an  open  country.  A  great  hill  rises  just 
ahead,  which  the  road  will  skirt  by  and  by : 
on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  a  little  cliff  hard 
by,  runs  a  shallow,  broad,  rapid  river.  Look- 
ing across  the  river,  I  see  a  large  range  of 
nearly  level  park,  which  at  a  mile's  distance 
rises  into  upland;  the  park  shows  broad 
green  glades,  broken  and  bounded  by  fine 
trees,  in  clumps  and  in  avenues.  In  summer 
time,  you  would  only  see  the  green  leaves ; 
but  now,  peering  through  the  branches,  you 
can  make  out  the  outline  of  the  gray  tur- 
rets of  the  baronial  dwelling  which  has  stood 
there,  added  to,  taken  from,  patched,  and 
altered,  but  still  the  same  dwelling,  fiur  the 
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last  four  hundred  years.  And  on  the  left,  I 
am  just  passing  the  rustic  gateway  through 
which  you  approach  that  quaint  cottage 
on  the  knoll  two  hundred  yards  off— one 
story  high,  with  deep  thatch,  steep  gables, 
overhanging  eaves,  and  verandah  of  rough 
oak — a  sweet  little  place,  where  Izaak  Wal- 
ton might  successfully  have  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  his  favorite  text,  and  '*  studied  to 
be  quiet."  All  this  way,  three  miles  and 
more,  I  did  not  meet  a  human  being.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  through  the  spines 
of  the  firs,  and  not  a  sound  except  the  ripple 
of  the  river.  I  leant  upon  a  gate,  and  looked 
into  a  field.  Something  was  grazing  in  the 
field ;  but  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was 
cows,  sheep,  oxen,  elephants,  or  camels ;  for 
as  I  was  looking,  and  thinking  how  I  should 
begin  an  article  on  a  certain  subject  much 
thought  upon  for  the  last  fortnight,  my  mind 
resolutely  turned  away  from  it,  and  said,  as 
plainly  as  mind  could  express  it,  For  several 
days  to  come  I  shall  produce  material  upon 
no  subject  but  one, — and  that  shall  be  the 
comprehensive,  practical,  suggestive,  and 
most  important  subject,  of  the  Abt  of  Put- 
ting Thinos  ! 

And  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  larger  sub- 
ject, in  relation  to  the  social  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Englant;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  practical  problem  to  the  solution 
of  which  so  great  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  industry,  honest  and  dishonest,  is  daily 
brought,  as  the  grand  problem  of  setting 
forth  yourself,  your  goods,  your  horses,  your 
case,  your  plans,  your  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments— all  your  belongings,  in  short — to  the 
best  advantage.  From  the  prime  minister, 
who  exerts  all  his  wonderful  skill  and  elo- 
quence to  put  his  policy  before  Parliament 
and  the  country  in  the  most  favorable  light, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
does  his  very  best  to  cast  a  rosy  hue  even 
upon  an  income-tax,  down  to  the  shopman 
who  arranges  his  draperies  in  the  window 
against  market-day  in  that  fashion  which  ho 
thinks  will  prove  most  fascinating  to  the 
maid-servant  with  her  newly  paid  wages  in 
her  pocket,  and  the  nurse  who  in  a  most 
lively  and  jovial  manner  assures  a  young 
lady  of  three  years  old  that  she  will  never 
feel  the  taste  of  her  castor-oil, — ^yea,  even  to 
the  dentist  who  with  a  joke  and  a  smiling 
face  approaches  you  with  his  forceps  in  his 
hand:—* from    the  great    attorney-general 
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seeking  to  place  his  view  of  his  case  with 
conTincing  force  before  a  bewildered  jury 
(that  view  being  flatly  opposed  to  common 
sense),  down  to  the  schoolboy  found  out  in 
some  mischievous  trick  and  trying  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  somebody  else :  almost  all 
civilized  beings  in  Great  Britain  are  from 
morning  to  night  laboring  hard  to  put  things 
in  general  or  something  in  particular  in  the 
way  that  they  think  will  lead  to  the  result 
which  best  suits  their  views ; — are,  in  short, 
practising  the  art  of  representing  or  misrep- 
resenting things  for  their  own  advantage. 
Great  skill,  you  would  say,  must  result  from 
this  constant  practice ;  and  indeed  it  prob- 
ably does.  But  then,  people  are  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  trying  to  put  things  themselves, 
that  they  are  uncommonly  sharp  at  seeing 
through  the  devices  of  others.  "  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,"  says  the  ancient  adage: 
and  so,  set  a  man  who  can  himself  tell  a  very 
plausible  story  without  saying  any  thing 
positively  untrue,  to  discover  the  real  truth 
under  the  rainbow  tints  of  the  plausible 
story  told  by  another. 

But  do  not  fancy,  my  kind  reader,  that  I 
have  any  purpose  of  making  a  misanthropi- 
cal onslaught  upon  poor  humanity.  I  am 
very  far  from  desiring  to  imply  that  there 
is  any  thing  essentially  wrong  or  dishonest 
in  trying  to  put  things  in  the  most  favorable 
light  for  our  views  and  plans.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case.  It  is  a  noble  gift,  when  a 
man  is  able  to  put  great  truths  or  moment- 
ous facts  before  our  minds  with  that  vivid- 
ness and  force  which  shall  make  us  feel 
these  facts  and  truths  in  their  grand  reality. 
A  great  evil,  to  which  human  beings  are  by 
their  make  subject,  is,  that  they  can  talk  of 
things,  know  things,  and  understand  things 
without  feding  them  in  their  true  impor- 
tance— without,  in  short,  realizing  them. 
There  appears  to  be  a  certain  numbness 
about  the  mental  organs  of  perception ;  and 
the  man  who  is  able  to  put  things  so  strik- 
ingly, clearly,  pithily,  forcibly,  glaringly, 
whether  these  things  are  religious,  social, 
or  political  truths,  as  to  get  through  that 
numbness,  that  crust  of  insensibility  to  the 
quick  of  the  mind  and  heart,  must  be  a  great 
man,  an  earnest  man,  an  honest  man,  a  good 
man.  I  believe  that  any  great  reformer 
ynH  find  less  practical  discouragement  in  the 
opposition  of  bad  people  than  in  the  inertia  \ 
of  good  people.    You  cannot  get  them  to  \ 
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feel  that  the  need  and  the  danger  are  so 
imminent  and  urgent ;  you  cannot  get  them 
to  bestir  themselves  with  the  activity  and 
energy  which  the  case  demands.  You  can- 
not get  them  to  take  it  in  that  the  open 
sewer  and  airless  home  of  the  working  man 
are  such  a  very  serious  matter ;  you  cannot 
get  them  to  feel  that  the  vast  uneducated 
masses  of  the  British  population  form  a  mine 
beneath  our  feet  which  may  explode  any 
day,  with  God  knows  what  devastation.  1 
thhik  that  not  all  the  wonderful  eloquence, 
freshness,  and  pith  of  Mr.  Kingsley  form  a 
talent  so  valuable  as  his  power  of  compelling 
people  to  fed  what  they  had  always  known 
and  talked  about,  but  never  felt.  And 
wherein  lies  that  power,  but  just  in  his  skill 
to  put  things — ^inhis  power  of  truthful  repre- 
sentation P 

Sydney  Smith  was  once  talking  with  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest  about  the  pro- 
posal to  endow  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire- 
land. '*We  would  not  take  the  Saxon 
money,**  said  the  worthy  priest,  quite  sin- 
cerely; "we  would  not  defile  our  fingers 
with  it.  No  matter  whether  Parliament 
ofiered  us  endowments  or  not,  we  would  not 
receive  them."  "  Suppose,"  replied  Syd- 
ney Smith,  "  you  were  to  receive  an  official 
letter  that  on  calling  at  such  a  bank  in  the 
town  three  miles  off,  you  would  hereafter 
receive  a  hundred  pounds  a  quarter,  the  first 
quarter's  allowance  payable  in  advance 
on  the  next  day;  and  suppose  that  you 
wanted  money  to  do  good,  or  to  buy  books, 
or  any  thing  else :  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
would  not  drive  over  to  the  town  and  take 
the  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  bank  ?  "  The 
priest  was  staggered.  He  had  never  looked 
at  the  thing  in  that  precise  lighL  He  had 
never  had  the  vague  distant  question  of  en- 
dowment brought  so  home  to  him.  He  had 
been  quite  sincere  in  his  spirited  repudiation 
of  Saxon  coin,  as  recorded  above  ;  but  ho 
had  not  exactly  understood  what  he  was 
saving  and  doing.  "  0  Mr.  Smithy**  he  re- 
plied, "  you  have  such  a  way  of  putting 
things  !  "  What  a  triumph  of  the  Anglican's 
art  of  truthful  representation !    • 

One  of  the  latest  instances  of  skiU  in  put- 
ting things  which  I  remember  to  have  struck 
me  I  came  upon,  where  abundance  of  such 
skill  may  be  foimd — ^in  a  leading  article  in 
the  Times,  The  writer  of  that  article  was 
endeavoring  to  show  that  the  work  of  the 
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country  clergy  is  extremely  light.  Of  course 
he  is  sadly  mistaken ;  but  this  by  the  way. 
As  to  sermons,  said  the  lively  writer  (I 
don't  pretend  to  give  his  exact  words),  what 
work  is  there  in  a  sermon  P  Just  fancy  that 
you  are  writing  half  a  dozen  letters  of  four 
pages  each,  and  crossed!  Tho  thing  was 
cleverly  put;  and  it  really  came  on  me  with 
the  force  of  a  fact,  a  new  and  surprising  fact. 
Many  sermons  has  this  thin  right  handwrit- 
ten ;  but  my  impression  of  a  sermon,  drawn 
from  some  years'  experience,  is  of  a  com- 
position very  different  from  a  letter — some- 
thing demanding  that  brain  and  heart  should 
be  worked  to  the  top  of  their  bent  for  more 
hours  than  need  be  mentioned  here :  some- 
thing implying  as  hard  and  as  exhausting 
labor  as  man  can  well  go  through.  Surely, 
I  thought,  I  have  been  working  under  a 
sad  delusion !  Only  half  a  dozen  light  let- 
ters of  gossip  to  a  friend :  thai  is  the  amount 
of  work  implied  in  a  sermon!  Have  I 
been  all  these  years  making  a  bugbear  of 
such  a  simple  and  easy  matter  as  ihatf 
Here  is  a  new  and  cheerful  way  of  putting 
the  thing!  But,  unhappily,  though  the 
clever  representation  would  no  doubt  con- 
vey to  some  thousands  of  readers  the  im- 
pression that  to  write  a  sermon  was  a  very 
simple  affair  after  all,  it  broke  down,  it  crum- 
pled up,  it  went  to  pieces  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  fact  When  next  morning  I  had 
written  my  text,  I  thought  to  myself.  Now 
here  I  have  just  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  which  it  would  cost  me  to  write  half  a 
dozen  letters  to  half  a  dozen  friends,  giving 
them  our  little  news.  Ah,  it  would  not  do ! 
In  a  little,  I  wias  again  in  the  struggle  of 
mapping  out  my  subject,  and  cutting  a 
straight  track  through  the  jungle  of  the 
woild  of  mind;  looking  about  for  illustra- 
tions, seeking  words  to  put  my  meaning 
with  clearness  and  interest  before  the  sim- 
ple country  folk  I. preach  to.  It  was  not 
tho  least  like  letter-writing.  The  clever 
writer's  way  of  putting  things  was  wrong ; 
and  though  I  acquit  him  of  any  crime  be- 
yond speaking  with  authority  of  a  thing 
which  he  knew  nothing  about,  I  must  dc^ 
cloro  that  his  representation  was  a  misrep- 
resentation. K  you  have  sufficient  skill, 
you  may  put  what  is  painful  so  that  it  shall 
sound  pleasant ;  you  may  put  a  wearisome 
journey  by  railway  in  such  a  connection 
with  cozy  cushions,  warm  rugs,  a  review  or 


a  new  book,  storm  sweeping  the  fields  with- 
out, and  warmth  and  ease  within,  that  it 
shall  seem  a  delighful  thing.  You  may  put 
work,  in  short,  so  that  it  shall  look  like 
play.  But  actual  experiment  breaks  down 
the  representation.  You  cannot  change  the 
essential  nature  of  things.  You  cannot 
make  black  white,  though  a  clever  man  may 
make  it  seem  so. 

Still,  we  all  have  a  great  love  for  trying 
to  put  any  hard  work  or  any  painful  busi- 
ness, which  it  is  certain  we  must  go  through, 
in  such  a  light  as  may  make  it  seem  less 
terrible.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  are  eager  to  be  deceived. 
No  one  can  tell  how  much  comfort  poor 
Damien  drew  from  the  way  in  which  he  put 
the  case  on  the  morning  of  his  death  by 
horrible  tortures :  "  Tho  day  will  be  long," 
he  said,  '*  but  it  will  have  an  end."  No  one 
can  tell  what  a  gleam  of  light  may  have 
darted  upon  the  mind  of  Charles  L  as  he 
knelt  to  the  block,  when  Bishop  Juxon  put 
encouragingly  the  last  trial  the  monarch 
had  to  go  through :  "  one  last  stage,  some- 
what turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  still  a 
very  short  one,^^  No  one  can  tell  how  much 
it  soothed  the  self-love  of  Tom  Purdie,  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott  ordered  him  to  cut  down 
some  trees  which  Tom  wished  to  stand,  and 
positively  commanded  that  they  should  go 
down  in  spite  of  all  Tom's  arguments  and 
expostulations,  and  all  this  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  before  whom  Tom 
could  not  bear  any  impeachment  of  his 
woodcraft ;  no  one,  I  say,  can  tell  how  much 
it  soothed  the  worthy  forester's  self-love 
when  after  half  an  hour's  sulky  meditation 
he  thought  of  the  happy  plan  of  putting  the 
thing  on  another  footing  than  that  of  obe- 
dience to  an  order,  and  looking  up  cheer- 
fully again,  said,  "  As  for  those  trees,  I  think  ; 
I'll  teA:'  your  advice.  Sir  Walter ! "  Would  ( 
it  be  possible,  I  wonder,  thus  pleasantly  to 
put  the  writing  of  an  article  so  as  to  do 
away  the  sense  of  the  exertion  which  writing 
an  article  implies  ?  Have  we  not  all  little  ' 
tricks  which  we  play  upon  ourselves,  to 
make  our  labor  seem  Jighter,  our  dignity 
greater,  our  whole  position  jollier,  than  in 
our  secret  soul  we  know  is  the  fact  ?  Think, 
then,  thou  jaded  man,  bending  over  the 
written  page  which  is  one  day  to  attain  the 
dignity  of  print  in  Fraser,  how  in  these 
words  thou  art  addressing  many  thousands 
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of  thy  enlightened  countrymen  and  thy  fair 
countrywomen,  and  becoming  known  (as 
Fielding  puts  it  in  one  of  his  simply  felici- 
tous sentences)  "  to  numbers  who  otherwise 
never  saw  or  knew  thee,  and  whom  thou 
shalt  never  see  or  know."  Think  how  thou 
shalt  lie  upon  massive  library-tables,  in  sub- 
stantially elegant  libraries,  side  by  side  per- 
haps with  Helps,  Kingsley,  or  Hazlitt ;  how 
thou  shalt  lighten  the  cares  of  middle-aged 
men,  and  (if  thou  art  a  writer  of  fiction)  be 
smuggled  up  to  young  ladies'  chambers; 
who  shall  think,  as  they  read  thy  article 
(oh,  much  mistaken !),  what  a  nice  man  thou 
art !  Alas !  all  that  way  of  putting  things 
is  mere  poetry.  It  wont  do.  It  still  re- 
mains, and  always  must  remain,  the  stretch 
and  strain  of  mind  and  muscle,  to  write. 
Let  not  the  critic  be  severe  on  people  who 
write  ill :  they  deserve  much  credit  and  sym- 
pathy because  they  write  at  all.  But  though 
these  grand  and  romantic  ways  of  putting 
the  writing  of  one's  article  will  not  serve, 
there  are  little  prosaic  material  expedients 
which  really  avail  to  put  it  in  a  light  in  which 
it  looks  decidedly  less  laborious.  Slowly 
let  the  large  drawer  be  pulled  out  wherein 
lies  the  paper  which  will  serve,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  see  them,  for  many  months  to 
come.  There  lies  the  large  blue  quarto,  so 
thick  and  substantial;  there  the  massive 
foolscap,  so  soft  and  smooth,  over  which  the 
pen  so  pleasantly  and  unscratchingly  glides; 
that  is  the  raw  material  for  the  article. 
Draw  it  forth  deliberately :  fold  it  accurately: 
then  the  ivory  stridently  cuts  it  through. 
Weigh  the  paper  in  your  hand;  then  put 
the  case  thus :  "  WcU,  it  is  only  covering 
these  pages  with  writing,  after  all ;  it  is  just 
putting  threo-and-twenty  lines,  of  so  many 
words  each  on  the  average,  upon  each  of 
these  unblotted  surfaces."  Surely,  there  is 
not  so  much  in  that.  Do  not  think  of  all 
the  innumerable  processes  of  mind  that  go 
to  it ;  of  the  weighing  of  the  consequences 
of  general  propositions;  of  the  choice  of 
words;  of  the  pioneering  your  track  right 
on,  not  turning  to  either  hand ;  of  the  mem- 
ory taxed  to  bring*  up  old  thoughts  upon 
your  subject ;  of  the  clock  striking  unheard 
while  you  arc  bent  upon  your  task,  so  much 
harder  than  carrying  any  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  coals,  or  blacking  ever  so  many  boot^ 
or  currying  ever  so  many  horses.  Just  stick 
to  this  view  of  the  matter,  just  put  the  thing 


this  way — ^that  all  you  haSire  to  do  is  to 
blacken  so  many  pages,  and  take  the  com- 
fort of  that  way  of  putting  it. 

To  such  pedple  as  we  human  beings  are, 
there  is  hardly  any  matter  of  greater  prac- 
tical importance  than  what  we  have  called 
the  Art  of  Putting  Things.  For,  to  us, 
things  are  what  they  ^«ecm.  They  affect  us 
just  according  to  what  we  think  them.  Our 
knowledge  of  things,^  and  our  feeling  in 
regard  to  things,  are  all  contingent  on  the 
way  in  which  these  things  have  been  put 
before  us ;  and^  what  different  ways  there 
are  of  putting  ^very  possible  doctrine,  or 
opinion,  or  doing,  or  thing,  or  event !  And 
what  mischievous^&ults,  coloring  all  our 
views  and  feelings^^may  follow  from  an  im- 
portant subject  h^^ing  been  wrongly,  disa- 
greeably, injudiciously  put  to  us  when  we 
were  children !  How  many  men  hate  Sun- 
day all  their 'if^s  because  it  was  put  to 
them  so  glog^ly  in  their  boyhood;  and 
how  many  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
fancy  a  Scotch  Sunday  the  most  disagreea- 
ble of  days  because  the  case  has  been  wrongly 
put  to  them,  while  in  truth  there  is,  in  intel- 
ligent religious  Scotch  families,  no  more 
pleasant,  cheerful,  genial,  restful,  happy 
day.  And  did  not  Byron  always  hate  Hor- 
ace, put  to  him  in  youth  with  the  associa- 
tions of  impositions  and  the  birch  ?  There 
is  no  more  sunshiny  inmate  of  any  homo 
than  the  happy-tempered  one  who  has  the 
art  of  putting  all  things  in  a  pleasant  light, 
from  the  great  misfortunes  of  life  down  to 
a  broken  carriage-spring,  a  servant's  fail- 
ings, a  child's  salts  and  senna.  You  are 
extremely  indignant  at  some  person  wlio 
has  used  you  ill ;  you  are  worried  and  an- 
noyed at  his  misconduct;  it  is  as  though 
you  were  going  about  with  a  mustard  blister 
applied  to  your  mind :  when  a  word  or  two 
from  some  genial  friend  puts  the  entire  mat- 
ter in  a  new  light,  and  your  irritation  goes, 
the  bHster  is  removed,  your  anger  dies  out, 
you  would  like  to  pat  the  offending  being 
on  the  head,  and  say  you  bear  him  no  mal- 
ice. And  it  is  wonderful  what  a  little  tiling 
sometimes  suffices  to  put  a  case*  thus  differ- 
ently. When  ^'ou  are  complaining  of  some- 
body's ill-usage,  it  will  change  your  feeling 
and  the  look  of  things,  if  the  friend  you  are 
speaking  to  does  no  more  than  say  of  tne 
peccant  brother,  "Ah!  poor  fellow!"  I 
think  that  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
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got  serrants,  and  who  has  pretty  frequently 
to  observe  (I  mean  to  see,  not  to  speak  o^ 
some  fault  on  their  part,  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  man,  whoever  he  was, 
who  thus  kindly  and  wisely  gave  us  a  for- 
bearing stand-point  from  which  to  regard  a 
servant's  failings,  by  putting  the  thing  in 
this  way,  true  in  itself,  though  new  to  many, 
that  you  cannot  expect  perfection  for  four- 
teen, or  even  for  fifty  pounds  a-year.  Has 
not  that  way  of  putting  things  sometimes 
checked  you  when  you  meditated  a  sharp 
reproof,  and  allayed  ang^  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  pretty  hotP  Even  when 
a  rogue  cheats  you  (though  that,  I  confess, 
is  a 'peculiarly  irritating  thing),  is  not  your 
wrath  mollified  by  putting  the  thing  thus : 
that  the  poor  wretch  probably  needed  very 
much  the  money  out  of  which  he  cheated 
you,  and  would  not  have  cheated  you  if  he 
could  have  got  it  honesdy  ?  Even  when  a 
horse-dealer  sells  you,  at  a  remarkably  stiff" 
^gwcGf  a  broken-winded  steed,  do  not  yield 
to  unqualified  indignation.  True,  the  horse- 
dealer  is  always  ready  to  cheat,  but  feel  for 
the  poor  fellow,  every  man  thinks  it  right 
to  cheat  him ;  and  with  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  what  wonder  though  his  hand 
should  be  against  every  man  P  Every  thing, 
you  see,  turns  on  the  way  in  which  you  put 
things.  And  it  is  so  from  earliest  youth  to 
latest  age.  The  old  scholar,  whose  delight 
is  to  sit  among  his  books,  thus  puts  his  li- 
brary : — 

"  My  days  am0n«;  tho  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eves  are  cast, 

Tho  roifcfaty  tninds  of^  old  : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day."  ♦ 

You  see  that  the  library  was  not  mere 
shelves  of  books,  and  the  books  were  not 
mere  printed  pages.  You  remember  how 
Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his  cheerful  moods,  put 
his  island  home.  He  sat  down  to  his  lonely 
meal,  but  thai  was  not  how  he  put  things. 
No.  "  Here  was  my  majesty,  all  alone  by 
myself,  attended  by  my  servants : "  his  ser- 
vants being  .the  dog,  parrot,  and  cat.  I  re- 
member how  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  man 
quite  of  the  city  as  opposed  to  the  country, 
once  talked  of  emigrating  to  America,  and 
bu[ying  an  immense  tract  of  land,  where  he 
and  his  family  diould  lead  a  simple,  unarti- 
*Soothey. 
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ficial,  innocent  life.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
cut  out  for  such  a  life,  and  would  have  been 
miserable  in  it,  but  he  was  fliscinated  with 
the  notion  because  he  put  it  thus  ;  **  I  shall 
have  great  flocks  and  herds,  and  live  in  a 
tent  like  Abraham."  And  that  way  of  put- 
ting things  brought  up  before  tho  busy  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century  I  know  not  what 
sweet  picture  of  a  primevally  quiet  and 
happy  life.  I  can  remember  yet  how,  when 
I  crept  about  my  father's  study,  a  little  boy 
of  three  years  old,  I  felt  the  magic  of  the 
art  of  putting  things.  All  children  are  rest- 
less. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
still,  and  we  all  know  how  a  child  in  a  study 
worries  the  busy  scholar.  All  admonitions 
to  keep  quiet  failed ;  it  was  really  impossi- 
ble to  obey  them.  Creep,  creep  about ;  up- 
set footstools ;  pull  off  table-covers ;  upset 
ink.  But  when  the  thing  was  put  in  a  dif- 
ferent way ;  when  the  kind  voice  said, — 
"  Now,  you'll  be  my  little  dog  :  creep  into 
your  house  there  under  the  table,  and  lie 
quite  still,"  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obey- 
ing that  command  :  and  except  an  occasional 
bow-wow,  there  was  perfect  stillness.  The 
art  of  putting  things  had  prevailed.  It  was 
necessary  to  keep  still ;  for  a  dog  in  a  study, 
I  knew,  must  keep  still,  and  I  was  a  dog. 

It  must  bo  a  worrjing  thing  for  a  great 
warrior  or  statesman,  fighting  a  great  battle, 
or  introducing  a  great  legislative  measure, 
to  remember  that  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  to  be  held  in  his  own  day  and  country, 
and  in  other  countries  and  ages,  depends  not 
at  all  on  what  his  conduct  is  in  itself,  but 
entirely  on  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  put 
before  mankind — ^represented,  or  misrepre- 
sented, in  newspapers,  in  rumors,  in  his- 
tories. How  very  unlikely  it  is  that  history 
will  ever  put  the  case  on  its  real  merits :  the 
characters  of  history  will  cither  be  praised 
far  above  their  deserts,  or  abused  far  beyond 
their  sins.  "  Do  not  read  history  to  me," 
said  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  for  thai,  I  know, 
must  be  false."  History  could  be  no  more 
than  the  record  of  the  way  in  which  men 
had  agreed  to  put  things ;  and  those  behind 
the  scenes,  the  men  who  pull  the  wires  which 
move  the  puppets,  must  often  have  reason 
to  smile  at  the  absurd  mistakes  into  which 
the  history-writing  outsiders  fall.  And  even 
apart  from  ignorance,  or  bias,  or  intention 
to  deceive,  what  a  fearful  thought  it  must 
be  to  a  great  man  taking  a  conspicuous  part 
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in  some  great  solemnity,  such  as  the  trial  of 
a  queen,  or  the  impeachment  of  a  governor- 
general,  to  reflect  that  this  great  solemnity, 
and  his  own  share  in  it,  and  how  ho  looked, 
and  what  he  said,  may  possibly  be  put  be- 
fore mankind  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison !  One 
can  enter  into  Johnson's  feeling  when,  on 
hearing  that  Boswell  intended  to  write  his 
biography,  he  exclaimed,  in  mingled  terror 
ond  fury — "  If  I  thought  that  he  contem- 
plated writing  my  life,  I  should  render  that 
impossible  by  taking  his ! "  It  was  some- 
thing to  shudder  at,  the  idea  of  going  down 
to  posterity  as  represented  by  a  Boswell! 
But  the  great  lexicographer  was  mistaken  : 
the  Dutch-painter-like  biography  showed 
him  exactly  as  he  was,  the  great,  little, 
mighty,  weak,  manly,  babyish  mind  and 
heart.  And  not  great  men  alone,  historical 
personages,  have  this  reason  for  disquiet  and 
apprehension.  Don't  you  know,  my  reader 
not  unversed  in  the  ways  of  life,  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  how  the  story  is  told,  how 
the  thing  is  represented  or  misrepresented, 
whether  your  conduct  on  any  given  occasion 
shall  appear  heroic  or  ridiculous,  reasonable 
or  absurd,  natural  or  affected,  modest  or  im- 
pudent; and  don't  you  know,  too,  what  a 
vast  number  of  ill-set  people  are  always 
ready  to  give  the  story  the  unfavorable  turn, 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  bad  light ;  and  how 
many  more,  not  really  ill-set,  not  really  with 
any  malicious  intention,  are  prompted  by 
their  love  of  fun,  in  relating  any  act  of  any 
acquaintance,  to  try  to  set  it  in  a  ridiculous 
light?  Your  domestic  establishment  is 
shabby  or  unpretending,  elegant  or  tawdr}-, 
just  as  the  fancy  of  the  moment  may  lead 
your  neighbor  to  put  the  thing.  Your  eqmp- 
age  is  a  neat  little  turn-out,  or  a  shabby  at- 
tempt, your  house  is  quiet  or  dull,  yourself 
a  genius  or  a  blockhead,  just  as  it  may  strike 
your  friend  on  the  instant  to  put  the  thing. 
And  don't  we  all  know  some  people— not 
bad  people  in  the  main — who  never  by  any 
chance  put  the  thing  except  in  the  unfavor- 
able way  ?  I  have  heard  the  selfsame  house 
called  a  snug  little  place  and  a  miserable  little 
hole ;  the  same  man  called  a  lively  talker 
and  an  absurd  rattlebrain ;  the  same  person 
called  a  gentlemanlike  man  and  a  missy  piece 
of  affectation ;  the  same  income  called  com- 
petence and  starvation;  the  same  horse 
called  a  noble  animal  and  an  old  white  cow : 
the  entire  difference,  of  course,  lay  in  the 


fashion  in  which  the  narrator  chose,  from  in- 
herent bonhomie  or  inherent  verjuice,  to  put 
the  thing.  While  Mr.  Bright  probably  re- 
gards it  OS  the  most  ennobling  occupadon  of 
humanity  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in 
the  dearest  market,  Byron  said,  as  implying 
the  lowest  degree  of  degradation — 

"  Tmst  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks. —  • 

They  have  a  king  wfio  buys  and  k!U  !  " 

And  it  is  just  the  two  opposite  ways  of 
putting  the  same  admitted  fiict,  to  say  that 
Britain  is  the  first  mercantile  community  of 
the  world,  and  to  say  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  One  way  of  putting  the  fact 
is  the  dignified,  the  other  is  the  degrading. 
If  a  boy  plays  truant  or  falls  asleep  in  church, 
it  just  depends  on  how  you  put  it,  or  how 
the  story  is  told,  whether  you  are  to  see  in 
all  this  the  natural  thoughtlessness  of  boy- 
hood, or  a  first  step  towards  the  gallows. 
"Billy  Brown  stole  some  of  my  apples," 
says  a  kind-hearted  man ;  **  well,  poor  fd- 
low,  I  dare  say  he  seldom  gets  any."  "  Billy 
Brown  stole  my  apples,"  says  the  severe 
man  :  "  ah,  the  vagabond,  he  is  bom  to  be 
hanged."  Sydney  Smith  put  Catholic  eman- 
cipation as  common  justice  and  common 
sense :  Dr.  McNeile  puts  it  as  a  great  no- 
tional sin,  and  the  origin  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease. John  Foster  mentions  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  once  expostulated  with  a  great,  hidk- 
ing,  stupid  bumpkin,  as  to  some  gross  trans- 
gression of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Lit- 
tle effect  was  produced  on  the  bumpkin,  for 
dense  stupidity  is  a  great  duller  of  the  con- 
science. Foster  persisted:  "Do  not  you 
think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Almighty  will  be 
angry  at  such  conduct  as  yours  ?  "  Block- 
head as  the  fellow  was  he  could  take  in  the 
idea  of  my  essay :  he  replied,  "  that's  just 
as  A  tak's  ut ! "  But  what  struck  little  Paul 
Dombey  as  strange,  that  the  same  bells  rung 
for  weddings  and  for  funerals,  and  that  the 
same  sound  was  merry  or  doleful,  just  as  we 
put  it,  is  true  of  many  things  besides  bells. 
The  character  of  every  thing  we  hear  or  see 
is  reflected  upon  it  from  our  own  minds. 
The  sun  seei  the  earth  look  bright  because  it 
first  made  it  so.  You  go  to  a  public  meet- 
ing, my  friend.  You  make  a  speech.  You 
get  on,  you  think,  imcommonly  welL  When 
your  auditor  Mr.  A.  or  Miss  B.  goes  home, 
and  is  asked  there  what  sort  of  appearance 
you  made,  don't  you  fancy  that  the  reply 
will  be  affected  in  any  appreciable  degree  by 
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the  actual  fact !  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  relator's  nerves  or  digestion,  or 
the  passing  fancy  of  the  moment,  whether 
you  shall  he  said  to  have  done  delightfully 
or  disgustingly ;  whether  you  shall  he  said 
to  have  made  a  hriUiant  figure,  or  to  have 
made  a  fool  of  yourself.  You  never  can  he 
sure,  though  you  spoke  with  the  tongue  of 
angels,  hut  that  ill-nature,  peevishness,  prej- 
udice, thoughtlessness,  may  put  the  case 
that  your  speech  was  most  ahominahle.  Do 
you  fancy  that  you  could  ever  say  or  do  any 
thing  that  Mr.  Snarling  could  not  find  fiiult 
with,  or  Miss  Limejuice  could  not  misrepre- 
sent? 

Years  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  frequent 
the  courts  of  law,  and  to  listen  with  much 
interest  to  the  great  advocates  of  that  time, 
as  Follett,  Wilde,  Thesiger,  Kelly.  No- 
where  in  the  world,  I  think,  is  one  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  tact  and  skill  in 
putting  things,  as  in  the  CouH  of  Queen's 
Bench  at  the  trial  of  an  important  case  hy  a 
jury.  Does  not  all  the  enormous  difference, 
as  great  as  that  between  a  country  bumpkin 
and  a  hog,  between  Follett  and  Mr.  Brief- 
less, lie  simply  in  their  respective  powers  of 
putting  things?  The  actual  facts,  the  ac- 
tual merits  of  the  case,  have  very  little  in- 
deed to  do  with  the  verdict,  compared  with 
the  counsers  skill  in  putting  them ;  the  art- 
ful marshalling  of  circumstances,  the  casting 
weak  points  into  shadow,  and  bringing  out 
strong  points  into  glaring  relief.  I  remem- 
ber how  I  used  to  look  with  admiration  at 
one  of  these  great  men  when,  in  his  speech 
to  the  jury,  he  was  approaching  some  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  which  made  dead 
against  him.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
intellectual  gladiator  cautiously  approaching 
the  hostile  fact :  coming  up  to  it,  tossing  and 
turning  it  about,  and  finally,  showing  that  it 
made  strongly  in  his  favor.  Now,  if  that 
was  really  so,  why  did  it  look  as  if  it  made 
against  him  ?  Why  should  so  much  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  he  put  it  ?  Or,  if  the 
fact  was  in  truth  one  that  made  against  him, 
why  should  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  put 
it  so  that  it  should  seem  to  make  it  his  fa- 
vor, and  all  without  any  direct  falsification 
of  facts  or  arguments,  without  any  of  that 
mere  vulgar  misrepresentation  which  can  be 
met  by  direct  contradiction  ?  Surely,  it  is 
not  a  desirable  state  of  matters  that  a  plau- 
sible fellow  should  be  able  to  explain  away 
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some  very  doubtful  conduct  of  his  own,  and 
by  skilful  putting  of  things  should  be  able  to 
make  it  seem  even  to  the  least  discerning  that 
he  is  the  most  innocent  and  injured  of  human 
beings.  And  it  is  provoking,  too,  when  you 
feel  at  once  that  his  defence  is  a  mere  intel- 
lectual juggle,  and  yet,  with  all  your  logic, 
when  you  cannot  just  on  the  instant  tear  it 
to  pieces,  and  put  the  thing  iif  the  light  of 
truth.  Indeed,  so  well  is  it  understood  that 
by  tact  and  address  you  may  so  put  things 
as  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son, that  the  idea  generally  conveyed,  when 
we  talk  of  putting  things,  is,  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  something  to  be  adroitly 
concealed,  some  weak  point  in  regard  to 
which  dust  is  to  be  thrown  into  too  obser- 
vant eyes.  There  is  a  common  impression, 
not  one  of  unqualified  truth,  that  when  all  is 
above  board,  there  is  less  need  for  skilful 
putting  of  the  case.  Many  people  think, 
though  the  case  iq  by  no  means  so,  that 
truth  may  always  be  depended  on  to  tell  its 
own  story  and  produce  its  due  impression. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  However  good  my  case 
might  be,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  intrust 
it  to  Mr.  Numskull,  with  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
on  the  other  side. 

It  is  a  coarse  and  stupid  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  any  thing  like  falsification  in 
putting  things  as  they  would  make  best  for 
yourself,  reader.  And  there  is  no  need  for 
it.  Unless  you  have  absolutely  killed  a  man 
and  taken  his  watch,  or  done  something 
equally  decided,  you  can  easily  represent 
circumstances  so  as  to  throw  a  favorable 
light  upon  yourself  and  your  conduct.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  fancy  that  in  this  world  a  story 
must  be  either  true  or  false,  a  deed  either 
right  or  wrong,  a  man  cither  good  or  bad. 
There  are  few  questions  which  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no.  Almost  all  actions 
and  events  are  of  mingled  character ;  and 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  almost  every  subject  which  can  be  de- 
bated. Who  does  not  remember  how,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  had  done  some  mischief 
which  he  was  too  honest  to  deny,  he  revolved 
all  he  had  done  over  and  over,  putting  it  in 
many  lights,  trying  it  in  all  possible  points 
of  view,  till  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  done  quite  right,  or  at  least  that  he 
had  done  nothing  that  was  so  very  wrong 
after  all?  There  was  a  lurking  feeling, 
probably,  that  all  this  was  self-deception; 
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and  oh !  how  oar  way  of  putting  the  case, 
BO  favorably  to  ourselves,  vanished  into  air 
when  our  teacher  and  governor  sternly  called 
us  to  account !  All  those  Jesuitical  artifices 
were  forgotten ;  and  we  just  felt  that  we  bad 
done  wrong,  and  there  was  no  use  trying  to 
justify  it. 

The  noble  use  of  the  power  of  putting 
things,  is  when  a  man  employs  that  power 
to  give  tenfold  force  to  truth.  When  you 
go  and  hear  a  great  preacher,  you  sometimes 
come  away  wishing  heartily  that  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  you  would  last :  for  you 
feci  that  though  what  struck  you  so  much 
was  not  the  familiar  doctrine,  which  you 
knew  quite  well  before,  but  the  way  in  which 
ho  put  it,  still,  that  startling  view  of  things 
was  the  right  view.  Probably  in  the  pulpit 
more  than  anywhere  else,  we  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  a  man  who  talks  about  things, 
— and  another  man  who  puts  them  so  that 
we  fed  them.  And  whpn  one  thinks  of  all 
the  ignorance,  want,  and  misery  which  sur- 
round us  in  the  wretched  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  which  wo  know  all  about  but  take  so 
coolly,  it  is  sad  to  remember  that  truth  does 
not  make  itself  felt  as  it  really  is,  but  de- 
pends so  sadly  for  the  practical  effect  upon 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  put — ^upon  the  tact, 
graphic  power,  and  earnest  purpose  of  the 
man  who  tells  it.  A  landed  proprietor  will 
pass  a  wretched  row  of  cottages  on  his  es- 
tate daily  for  years,  yet  never  think  of  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  improve  them :  who,  when 
the  thing  is  fairly  put  to  him,  will  forthwith 
bestir  himself  to  have  things  brought  into  a 
better  state.  He  will  wonder  how  ho  could 
have  allowed  matters  to  go  on  in  that  un- 
happy style  so  long ;  but  will  tell  you  truly, 
that  though  the  thing  was  before  his  eyes, 
he  really  never  before  thought  of  it  in  that 
light 

Some  people  have  a  happy  knack  for  put- 
ting in  a  pleasanjt  way  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns themselves.  Mr.  A.'s  son  gets  a  poor 
place  as  a  bank  clerk  :  his  father  goes  ^ bout 
saying  that  the-  lad  has  found  a  fine  opening 
in  business.  The  young  man  is  ordained, 
and  gets  a  curacy  on  Salisbury  Plain :  his 
father  rejoices  that  there,  never  seeing  a  hu- 
man face,  bo  has  abundant  leisure  for  study, 
and  for  improving  his  mind.  Or,  the  curacy 
is  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  Manchester 
or  Bethnal  Green :  the  father  now  rejoices 
that  his  son  has  opportunities  of  acquiiixig 


clerical  experience,  and  of  visiting  the  bonet 
of  the  poor.  Such  a  man's  house  is  in  a 
well  wooded  country:  the  situation  is  de> 
lightfully  sheltered.  He  removes  to  a  bare 
district  without  a  tree:  ah!  there  be  bat 
beautiful  pure  air  and  extensive  views.  It 
is  well  for  human  beings  when  they  have  the 
pleasant  art  of  thus  putting  things;  for 
many,  we  all  know,  have  the  art  of  putting 
things  in  just  the  opposite  way.  They  look 
at  all  things  through  jaundiced  eyes ;  and  as 
thing  appear  to  themselves,  so  they  put  them 
to  others.  You  remember,  reader,  how  once 
upon  a  time  David  Hume,  the  historian, 
kindly  sent  Kousseau  a  present  of  a  dish  of 
bee&teaks.  Bousseau  fired  at  this :  be  dis- 
cerned in  it  a  deep-laid  insult:  he  ji\d.  it 
that  Hume,  by  sending  the  steaks,  meant  to 
insinuate  that  he,  Rousseau,  could  not  afford 
to  buy  proper  food  for  himself.  Ah,  I  have 
known  various  Rousseaus !  They  bad  not 
tho  genius,  indeed,  but  they  had  all  the 
wrong-beadedness. 

Who  does  not  know  the  contrasted  views 
of  mankind  and  of  life  that  pervade  all  the 
writings  of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray  ?  It 
is  the  same  world  that  lies  before  us  both, 
but  how  differently  they  put  it !  And  look 
at  the  accounts  in  the  Blue  and  Yellow  news- 
papers respectively,  of  the  borough  mem- 
ber's speech  to  his  constituents  last  night  in 
the  Com  Exchange.  Judge  by  the  account 
in  the  one  paper,  and  he  is  a  Burke  for  elo- 
quence, a  Peel  for  tact,  a  Shippen  for  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  Judge  by  the  account  in 
the  other,  and  you  would  wonder  where  the 
electors  caught  a  mortal  who  combines  so 
remarkably  ignorance,  stupidity,  careless- 
ness, inefficiency,  and  dishonesty.  As  for 
the  speech,  one  journal  declares  it  was  flu- 
ent, the  other  that  it  was  stuttering ;  one 
that  it  was  frank,  the  other  that  it  was  trim- 
ming ;  one  that  it  was  sense,  the  other  that 
it  was  nonsense.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  eith^  journal  intends  deliberate  false- 
hood. Each  believes  his  own  way  of  putting 
the  case  to  bo  tho  right  way ;  and  the  truth, 
in  most  instances,  doubtless  lies  midway  be- 
tween. But  in  fact,  till  tho  end  of  time, 
there  will  be  at  least  two  ways  of  putting 
every  thing.  Perhaps  the  M.P.  warmed  with 
his  subject,  and  threw  himself  heart  and 
sold  into  his  speech.  Shall  we  say  that  he 
spoke  with  eloquent  energy,  or  shall  we  put 
it  that  be  bellowed  like  a  buUP    Was  hb 
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quiet  and  correct  ?  Then  we  may  choose 
between  saying  that  he  is  a  classical  speaker, 
and  that  he  was  as  stiff  as  a  poker.  He 
made  some  jokes,  perhaps :  take  your  choice 
whether  you  shall  call  him  clever  or  flippant, 
a  wit  or  a  buffoon.  And  so  of  everybody 
else.  You  know  a  clever,  well-read  young 
woman :  you  may  either  call  her  such,  or 
talk  sneeringly  of  blue-stockings.  You  meet 
a  lively,  merry  girl,  who  laughs  and  talks 
with  all  the  frankness  of  innocence.  You 
would  say  of  her,  my  kindly  reader,  some- 
thing like  what  I  have  just  said ;  but  orao- 
bcd  Mrs.  Backbite  will  have  it  that  she  is  a 
romp,  a  boisterous  hoyden,  of  most  unformed 
manners.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Backbite,  spitefully 
shaking  her  head,  says  she  trusts,  she  really 
hopes,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  girl — ^but  cer- 
tainly no  daughter  of  hers  should  be  allowed 
to  associate  with  her.  And  not  merely  does 
the  way,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  which 
the  thing  shall  be  put,  depend  mainly  on  the 
temperament  of  the  person  who  puts  it — so 
that  you  shall  know  beforehand  that  Mr. 
SnarliDg  will  always  give  the  unfavorable 
view,  and  Mr.  Jollikin  the  favorable ;  but  a 
further  element  of  disturbance  is  introduced 
by  the  fact,  that  often  the  narrator's  mood 
is  such,  that  it  is  a  toss-up,  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  begins  to  tell  his  story,  whether  he 
shall  put  the  conduct  of  his  hero  as  good  or 
bad. 

Who  needs  the  art  of  putting  things  more 
than  the  painter  of  portraits?  Who  sees 
so  much  of  the  littleness,  the  petty  vanity, 
the  silliness,  of  mankind  P  It  must  be  hard 
for  such  a  man  to  retain  much  respect  for 
human  nature.  The  lurking  belief  in  the 
mind  of  every  man,  that  he  is  remarkably 
good-looking,  concealed  in  daily  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  breaks  out  in  the  painter's 
studio.  And,  without  positive  falsification, 
how  cleverly  the  artist  often  contrives  to  put 
the  features  and  figure  of  his  sitter  in  a  sat- 
isfactory fashion  !  Have  not  you  seen  the 
portrait  of  a  plain,  and  even  a  very  ugly 
person,  which  was  strikingly  like,  and  still 
very  pleasant  looking  and  almost  pretty? 
Have  not  you  seen  things  so  skilfully  put, 
that  the  little  snob  looked  dignified,  the  vul- 
gar boor  gentleman-like,  the  plain-featured 
woman  angelio^and  all  the  while  the  like^ 
ness  was  accurately  preserved  P 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  many 
of  those  fine  things  which  stir  the  heart  and 
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bring  moisture  to  the  eye,  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  way  in  which  they  are  put,  whether 
they  shall  strike  us  as  pathetic  or  silly,  as 
sublime  or  ridiculous.  The  venerable  aspect 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  led  in  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  looking  indifferently  on  the  scene,  as  he 
repeated  often  the  words  of  Solomon,  *<  Van- 
ity, vanity,  all  is  vanity,"  depends  much  for 
the  effect  it  always  produces  on  the  reader, 
upon  the  stately  yet  touching  fashion  in  which 
Gibbon  tells  the  story.  So  with  Hazlitt's 
often-recurring  account  of  Poussin's  cele- 
brated picture,  the  Et  in  Arcadid  Ego.  As  for 
Burke  flinging  the  dagger  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Brougham  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  in  the  House  of  Peers,  what 
a  ridiculous  representation  Punch  could  give 
of  such  things  I  What  shall  be  said  of  Ad- 
dison, often  tipsy  in  life,  yet  passing  away 
with  the  words  addressed^  to  ms  regardless 
step-son,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die ! "  We  need  not  think  of  things  which 
are  essentially  ridiculous,  though  their  per- 
petrators intended  them  to  be  sublime :  *as 
LordEUenborough's  proclamation  about  the 
Gates  of  Somnauth,  Sir  William  Codring- 
ton's  despatch  as  to  the  blowing  up  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  all  the  grand  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  A.  Alison.  Let  me  confess 
that  I  do  think  it  a  very  unhealthy  sigii  of 
the  times,  this  love  which  now  exists  of  put- 
ting grave  matters  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
which  produces  Comic  Histories  of  England^ 
Comic  BletckstoneSf  Comic  Parliamentary 
DebaieSt  Comic  Latin  Grammars,  and  the 
like.  Dreary  indeed  must  bo  the  fun  of  such 
books ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  them. 
Yet  one  cannot  seriously  object  to  such  a 
facetious  serial  as  Pimch,  which  represents 
the  funny  element  in  our  sad  insular  charac- 
ter. Ptinch  lives  by  the  art  of  putting  things, 
and  putting  them  in  a  single  way ;  but  how 
wonderfully  well,  how  successfblly,  how  ge- 
nially, he  puts  all  things  funnily  I  But  to 
burjeaque  MacbetJi  or  Othello,  to  travesty 
Virgil,  to  parody  the  soliloquy  in  ffamlet, 
though  it  may  be  putting  things  in  a  novel 
and  amusing  way,  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  sacrilege.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ludi- 
crous way  of  putting  things  has  served  an 
admirable  purpose ;  as  in  the  imitations  of 
Southey's  Sapphics  and  Kotzebue's  morality 
in  the  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  And  the 
ludiorottf  way  of  putting  things  has  some- 
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times  brought  them  much  more  vividly  home  , 
to    *'  men's  business  and  bosoms,**  as  in 
Sydney  Smith's  description  of  the  possible 
results  of  a  French  invasion.    Nor  has  it 
failed  to  answer  the  end  of  most  cogent  ar- 
gument, as  in  his  description  of  Mrs.  Par- 
tington sweeping  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean. ! 
Do  not  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you  can  by  j 
possibility  so  live  that  ill-natured  folk  will 
not  be  able  to  put  every  thing  you  do  unfa^ 
vorably.    The  old  man  with  the  ass  was  a 
martyr  to  the  desire  so  to  act  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  putting  what  he 
did  as  wrong.    And  when  John  Gilpin's  wife, 
for  fear  the  neighbors    should  think  her 
proud,  caused  the  chaise  to  draw  up  five 
doors  off,  rely  upon  it  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors would  say  she  did  so  in  the  design  of 
making  her  carriage  the  more  conspicuous. 
When  you  give  a  dinner-party,  and  after 
your  guests  are  gone,  sit  down  and  review 
the  progress  of  the  entertainment,  thinking 
how  nicely  every  thing  went  on,  do  you  re- 
member, madam,  that  at  that  same  moment 
your  guests  are  seated  in  their  own  homes, 
putting  all  the  circumstances  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way :  laughing  at  your  hired  green- 
grocer, who  (you  are  just  saying)  looked  bo 
like  a  butler ;  execrating  your  champagne, 
which  (you  are  this  moment  flattering  your- 
self) passed  for  the  product  of  the  grape  and 
not  of  the  gooseberry ;  and  generaUy  put- 
ting yourself,  your  children,  your  house, 
your  dinner,  your  company,  your  music, 
into  such  ridiculous  light,  that,  if  you  knew 
it  (which  happily  you  never  will),  you  would 
wish  that  you  had  mingled  a  litUe  strych- 
nine with  the  vintage  so  vilified.    Still,  it  ie 
pleasant  to  believe  that  there  is  no  real  mal- 
ice in  the  way  in  which  most  people  cut  up 
their  friends  behind  their  backs.    You  really 
have  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards  Mr.  A. 
~  ^'--   "^     ^*--igh  you  do  turn  them  into 
Eibscnce.    After  laughing  at 
3.,  you  are  quite  ready  to 
,  to  Mr.  A.    The  trutlk  ap- 
all  this  is  an  instance  of 
tich  is  necessary  to  human 
de's  presence  politeness  re- 
hould  put  every  thing  that 
I  the  most  agreeable  and  fa- 
apatient  of  this  constraint, 
rself  upon  it  whenever  cir- 
lit,  by  putting  things  in  the 
I  feel  not  the  least  enmity 


towards  Mr.  Snooks  for  saying  behind  my 
back  that  my  articles  are  wretched  trash. 
He  has  frequently  said  in  my  presence  that 
they  are  far  superior  to  any  thing  ever  writ- 
ten by  Macaulay,  Milton,  or  Shakspearc.  I 
knew  that  after  my  dear  friend's  civility  had 
been  subjected  to  so  violent  a  strain  as  was 
implied  in  his  making  the  latter  declaration, 
it  would  of  necessity  fly  back,  like  a  released 
bow,  whenever  he  left  me ;  and  that  the  first 
mutual  acquaintance  he  met  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  case  put  in  a  very 
different  way.  And  no  doubt,  if  my  dear 
friend  were  put  upon  his  oath,  his  true  opin- 
ion of  me  would  transpire  as  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  ways  of  putting  it  respec- 
tively before  my  face  and  behind  my  back. 
You  are  a  country  clergyman,  let  us  say, 
my  reader,  with  a  small  ptirish ;  and  while 
you  do  your  duty  faithfully  and  zealously, 
you  spend  a  spare  hour  now  and  then  upon 
a  review  or  a  magazine  article.  You  like 
the  thought  that  thus,  from  your  remote  sol- 
itude, you  are  addressing  a  larger  audience 
than  that  which  you  address  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day. You  think  that  reasonable  and  candid 
people  would  say  that  this  is  an  improving 
and  pleasant  way  of  employing  a  little  leis- 
ure time,  instead  of  rusting  into  stupidity, 
or  mooning  about  blankly,  or  smoking  your- 
self into  vacancy,  or  reading  novels,  or  lis- 
tening to  and  retailing  gossip,  or  hanging 
about  the  streets  of  the  neighboring  county 
town,  or  growing  sarcastic  and  misanthropic. 
But  don't  you  remember,  my  dear  fiiend, 
that  although  you  put  the  case  in  this  way, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  your  ac- 
quaintances, whose  proffered  contributions 
to  the  periodical  with  which  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  have  been  "  declined 
with  thanks,"  and  whom  malignant  editors 
exclude  from  the  opportunity  of  enlightening 
an  ungrateful  world,  may  put  the  matter  very 
differently  indeed?  True,  you  are  always 
thoroughly  prepared  with  your  sermon  on 
Sundays,  you  are  assiduous  in  your  care  of 
the  sick  Imd  the  aged,  you  have  cottage  lec- 
tures here  and  there  throughout  the  parish, 
you  teach  classes  of  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, you  know  familiarly  the  face  and  the 
circumstances  of  every  soul  of  your  popula- 
tion, and  you  honestly  give  your  heart  and 
strength  to  your  sacred  calling,  suffering 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  ihtzt;  but 
do  you  fancy  that  all  this  diligence  will  pr&- 
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vent  Miss  Lemonjuice  and  Mr.  Flyblow  from 
exclaiming,  •*  Ah,  see  Mr.  Smith ;  isn't  it 
dreadful  ?  See  how  he  neglects  his  proper 
work,  and  spends  his  time,  his  whole  time, 
in  writing  articles  for  the  Quarterly  Beview! 
It's  disgraceful !  The  bishop,  if  he  did  his 
duty,  would  pull  him  up ! " 

A  Btiiking  instance  of  the  effect  of  skil- 
fully putting  things  may  be  found  in  the 
diary  of  "Warren  Hastings.  The  great  gor- 
emor-gencral  always  insisted  that  his  con- 
duct of  Indian  affairs  had  been  just  and  be- 
neficent, and  that  the  charges  brought  by 
Burke  and  Sheridan  were  without  foundation 
in  truth.  Ho  declared  that  he  had  that  con- 
viction in  the  centre  of  his  being;  that  he 
was  as  sure  of  it  as  of  his  own  existence. 
But  as  he  listened  to  the  opening  speech  of 
Burke,  he  tells  us  he  saw  things  in  a  new 
light.  He  felt  the  spell  of  the  way  in  which 
the  great  orator  put  things.  Could  this  really 
be  the  right  way  ?  **  For  half  an  hour," 
says  Hastings,  "  I  looked  up  at  Burke  in  a 
reverie  of  wonder,  and  during  that  time  I 
actually  felt  myself  the  most  guilty  being 
upon  earrth!"  But  Hastings  adds  that  he 
did  what  the  boy  who  has  played  truant  does 
— ^he  took  refuge  in  his  own  way  of  putting 
things.  **  I  recurred  to  my  own  heart,  and 
there  found  what  sustained  me  under  all  this 
accusation." 

A  young  lad's  choice  of  a  profession  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  way  in  which  the  life 
of  that  profession  is  put  before  him.  If  a 
boy  is  to  go  to  the  bar  it  will  be  expedient  to 
make  the  chancellorship  the  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  picture  presented  to  him.  It  will 
be  better  to  keep  in  the  background  the 
lonely  evenings  in  the  chambers  at  the  Tem- 
ple, the  weary  back-benches  in  court,  the 
heart-sickening  waiting  year  after  year.  And 
the  first  impression,  strongly  rooted,  will 
probably  last.  I  love  my  own  profession. 
I  would  exchange  its  life  and  its  work  for  no 
other  position  on  earth ;  but  I  feel  that  I  owe 
part  of  its  fascination  to  the  fragrance  of 
boyish  fancies  of  it  which  linger  yet.  Blessed 
be  the  kind  and  judicious  parent  or  pre- 
ceptor, whose  skilful  putting  of  things  long 
ago  has  given  to  our  vocation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  a  charm  which  can  overcome  the  dis- 
gust which  might  otherwise  come  of  the  hard 
realities,  the  little  daily  worries,  the  discour- 
agements and  frustated  hopes !  How  much 
depends  on  first  impressions— on  the  way  in 
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which  a  man,  a  place,  a  book  is  put  to  us  for 
the  first  time !  Something  of  cheerlessness 
and  dreariness  will  always  linger  about  even 
the  summer  aspect  of  the  house  which  you 
first  approached  when  the  winter  afternoon 
was  closing  in,  dark,  gusty,  cold,  miserable- 
looking  What  a  difference  it  makes  to  tho 
little  man  who  is  to  have  a  tooth  pulled  out, 
whether  the  dentist  approaches  with  a  griev- 
ous look,  in  silence,  with  the  big  forceps  con- 
spicuous in  his  hand ;  or  comes  up  cheerfully, 
with  no  display  of  steel,  and  says,  with  a 
smiling  face,  **  Come,  my  little  friend,  it  will 
be  over  in  a  moment ;  you  will  hardly  have 
time  to  feel  it ;  you  will  stand  it  like  a  brick, 
and  mamma  will  be  proud  of  having  such  a 
brave  little  boy ! "  Or,  if  either  man  or  boy 
has  a  long  task  to  go  through,  how  much 
more  easily  it  will  be  done  if  it  is  put  up  in 
separate  divisions  than  if  it  is  set  before  one 
all  in  a  mass!  Divide  et  impera  states  a 
grand  principle  in  the  art  of  putting  things. 
If  your  servant  is  to  clear  away  a  mass  of 
snow,  he  will  do  it  in  half  the  time  and -with 
twice  the  pleasure  if  you  first  mark  it  out 
into  squares,  to  be  cleared  away  one  after  the 
other.  By  the  make  of  our  being  we  like  to 
have  many  starts  and  many  arrivals :  it  does 
not  do  to  look  too  far  on  without  a  break.  I 
remember  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach  telling 
me,  as  I  sat  on  the  box  through  a  sixty-mile 
drive,  that  it  would  weary  him  to  death  to 
drive  that  road  daily  if  it  were  as  straight  as 
a  railway :  he  liked  the  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, which  put  tho  distance  in  tho  form  of 
successive  bits.  It  was  sound  philosophy  in 
Sydney  Smith  to  advise  us,  whether  phys- 
ically or  morally,  to  "  take  short  views."  It 
would  knock  you  up  at  once  if,  when  the 
railway-carriage  moved  out  of  the  station  at 
Edinburgh,  you  began  to  trace  in  your  mind's 
eye  the  whole  route  to  London.  Never  do 
that.  Think  first  of  Dunbar,  then  of  New- 
castle, then  of  York,  and,  putting  the  thing 
thus,  you  will  get  over  the  distance  without 
fatigpe  of  mind.  What  little  child  would 
have  heart  to  begin  the  alphabet,  if  before  he 
did  so,  you  put  clearly  before  him  all  tho 
school  and  college  work  of  which  it  is  the  be- 
ginning P  The  poor  little  thing  would  knock 
up  at  once,  wearied  out  by  your  want  of 
skill  in  putting  things.  And  so  it  is  that 
Providence,  kindly  and  gradually  putting 
things,  wiles  us  onward,  still  keeping  hope 
and  heart,  through  the  trials  and  cares  of 
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life.  Ah,  if  wc  had  had  it  put  to  us  at  ths 
outset  how  much  we  should  have  to  go 
through,  to  reach  even  our  present  stage  in 
life,  we  should  have  been  ready  to  think  of 
the  best  plan  to  sit  down  and  die  at  once  ! 
But,  in  compassion  for  human  weakness,  the 
Great  Director  and  Shower  of  events  prac- 
tises the  Art  of  Putting  Things.  Might  not 
we  sometimes  do  so  when  we  do  not  ?  AVhen 
we  see  some  poor  fellow  grumbling  at  his 
lot,  and  shirking  his  duty,  might  not  a  little 
skill  employed  in  putting  these  things  in  a 
proper  light  serve  better  than  merely  ex- 
pressing our  contempt  or  indignation?  A 
single  sentence  might  make  him  see  that 
what  he  was  complaining  of  was  reasonable 
and  right.  It  is  quite  wonderful  from  what 
odd  and  perverse  points  of  view  people  will 
look  at  things :  and  then  things  look  so  very 
different.  The  hill  behind  your  house,  which 
you  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  you  would 
not  know  if  you  approached  it  from  some  un- 
wonted quarter.  Now,  if  you  see  a  man  af- 
flicted with  a  perverse  twist  of  mind,  making 
him  put  things  in  general  or  something  in 
particular  in  a  wrong  way,  you  do  him  a  much 
kinder  turn  in  directing  him  how  to  put 
things  rightly,  than  if  you  were  a  sldlful  sur- 
geon and  cured  him  of  the  most  fearful 
squint  that  over  hid  behind  blue  spectacles. 
Did  not  Franklin  go  to  hear  Whitefield 
l^reach  a  charity  sermon  resolved  not  to  give 
a  penny ;  and  was  he  not  so  thoroughly  over- 
come by  the  great  preacher's  way  of  putting 
the  claims  of  the  charity  which  he  was  advo- 
cating, that  he  ended  by  emptying  his  pock- 
ets into  the  plate  ?  I  dare  say  Alexander  the 
Great  was  somewhat  staggered  in  his  plans 
of  conquest  by  Parmenio's  way  of  putting 
thinga  "  After  you  have  conquered  Persia, 
what  will  you  do  ?"  **  Then  I  shall  conquer 
India."  "  After  you  have  conquered  India, 
what  will  you  do?"  "Conquer  Scythia." 
"And  after  you  have  conquered  Scythia, 
what  will  you  do  ?  "  "  Sit  down  and  rest." 
"Well,"  said  Parmonio  to  the  conqueror, 
"  why  not  sit  down  and  rest  now  ?  "  I  'trust 
young  Sheridan  was  proof  against  his  father's 
way  of  putting  things,  when  the  young  man 
sai  J  he  meant  to  go  down  a  coal  pit.  "  Why 
go  down  a  coal  pit  ?  "  said  Sheridan  the  elder. 
"  Merely  to  be  able  to  say  I  have  been  there." 
"You  blockhead,"  replied  the  high-princi- 
pled sire,  "  what  is  there  to  keep  you  from 
saying  so  without  going  ?  " 


I  remember  witnessing  a  decided  soccets 
of  the  art  of  putting  things.  A  vulgar  ridi 
man,  who  had  recently  bought  an  estate  in 
Aberdeenshire,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  monstroui 
hard  j  I  have  just  had  this  morning  to  pay 
forty  pounds  of  stipend  to  the  parish  minis- 
ter for  my  property.  Now,  I  never  enter 
the  parish  church  (nor  any  other,  he  might 
have  added),  and  why  should  I  pay  to  main- 
tain a  Church  to  which  I  don't  belong  ?  '*  I 
omit  the  oaths  which  served  as  sauce.  Now, 
that  was  Mr.  Oddbody's  way  of  putting 
things,  and  you  would  say  his  case  was  a 
hard  one.  But  a  quiet  man  who  was  present 
changed  the  aspect  of  matters.  "  Is  it  net 
true,  Mr.  Oddbody,"  he  said,  "  that  when 
you  bought  your  estate,  its  rental  was  reck- 
oned after  deducting  the  payment  you  men- 
tion ;  that  the  exact  value  of  your  annual 
payment  to  the  minister  was  calculated,  and 
the  amount  deducted  from  the  price  you 
paid  for  the  property  ?  And  is  it  not  there- 
fore true,  that  not  a  penny  of  that  forty 
pounds  really  comes  out  of  your  pocket  ?  " 
Mr.  Oddbody's  face  elongated.  The  by- 
standers unequivocally  signified  what  they 
thought  of  him ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
never  failed  to  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  extort  sympathy  by  false 
pretences. 

To  no  man  is  tact  in  putting  things  more 
essential  than  to  the  clergyman..  An  inju- 
dicious and  unskilful  preacher  may  so  put 
the  doctrines  which  he  sets  forth  as  to  make 
them  appear  revolting  and  absurd.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  hear  a  stupid  fellow  preach- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  of  Election.  He  may 
so  put  that  doctrine  that  he  shall  fill  every 
clever  young  lad  who  hears  him  with  prcju- 
dices  against  Christianity,  which  may  last 
through  life.  And  in  advising  one's  parish- 
ioners, especially  in  administering  reproof 
where  needful,  let  the  parish  priest,  if  he 
would  do  good,  call  into  play  all  his  tact. 
With  the  best  intentions,  through  lack  of 
skill  in  putting  things,  he  may  do  great 
mischief.  Let  the  calomel  be  concealed 
beneath  the  jelly.  Not  that  I  counsel  sneak- 
iness ;  that  is  worse  than  the  most  indiscreet 
honesty.  There  is  no  need  to  put  things, 
like  the  dean  immortalized  by  Pope,  who 
when  preaching  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  said 
to  his  hearers  that  unless  they  led  religious 
lives  they  would  ultimately  reach  a  place 
"  which  he  would  not  mention  in  so  polite 
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an  aisttnbly."  Nor  will  it  be  expedient  to 
put  things  like  the  contemptible  wreteh 
who,  preaching  before  Louis  XIY.,  said 
N<m$  mourrons  ious ;  theiji,  turning  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  humbly,  presqujt  tous. 
And  it  is  only  in  addressing  quite  excep- 
tional congregations  that  it  would  now-a- 
daya  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  proper  respect 
for  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  were  the  preacher, 
in  stating  that  all  who  heard  him  were  sin- 
ners, to  add,  by  way  of  reservation,  all  who 
have  less  than  a  thousand  a  year. 

Any  man  who  approaches  the  matter  with 
a  candid  spirit,  must  be  much  struck  by  the 
difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  ways  of  putting  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  two  great  Churches. 
The  Koman  prayers  are  in  Latin,  for  in- 
stance. A  yiolent  Protestant  says  that  the 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  peojde  in  ignorance. 
A  strong  Romanist  tells  you  that  Latin  was 
the  universal  language  of  educated  men  when 
these  prayers  were  drawn  up ;  and  puts  it 
that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  think  that  in  all 
Romish  churches  over  Christendom  the  de- 
votions of  the  people  are  expressed  in  the 
selfsame  words.  Take  keeping  bock  the 
BilfU  from  the  people.  To  us  nothing  ap- 
pears more  flagrant  than  to  deprive  any  man 
of  God's  written  word.  Still  the  Romanist 
has  something  to  say  for  himself^  lie  puts 
it  that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standmg  much  of  the  Bible — that  such  per- 
nicious errors  have  followed  from  fake  in- 
terpretations of  it.  Think,  even,  of  the 
dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
The  Protestant  puts  that  dogma  as  an  in- 
stance of  unheard-of  arrogance.  The  Ro- 
manist puts  it  as  an  instance  of  deep  humility 
and  earnest  faith.  He  says  he  does  not 
hold  that  the  Church,  in  her  own  wisdom, 
is  able  to  keep  infallibly  right ;  but  he  says 
that  he  has  perfect  confidence  that  God  will 
not  suffer  the  Chiu*ch  deliberately  to  fall  into 
error.  Here,  certainly,  we  have  two  very 
different  ways  of  putting  the  same  thinga. 

But  who  shall  say  that  there  are  no  more 
than  two  ways  of  putting  any  incident,  or 
any  opinion,  or  any  character  ?  There  are 
innumerable  ways, — ^ways  as  many  as  are 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  men  that  put  them. 
You  have  to  describe  an  event,  have  you  ? 
Then  you  may  put  it  in  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact  way,  like  the  Times*  reporter ;  or  in  the 
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sublime  way,  like  Milton  and  Sir  A.  Alison; 
or  in  the  ridiculous  way,  like  Punch  (of  de- 
sign)^ and  Sir  A.  Alison  (unintentionally) ; 
or  in  the  romantic  way,  like  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James;  or  in  the  minutely  circumstantial 
way,  like  Defoe  or  Poe ;  or  in  the  affectedly 
simple  way,  like  Peter  Bell;  or  in  the  forci- 
ble, knowing  way,  like  Macaulay ;  or  in  the 
genial,  manly,  good-humored  way,  like  Syd- 
ney Smith ;  or  in  the  flippant  way,  like  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller,  who  when  he  went  to  ask 
for  an  old  gentleman,  inquired  as  to  the 
health  of  the  " ancient  buiSalo ;**  or  in  the 
lackadaisical  way,  like  many  young  ladies ; 
or  in  the  whining,  grumbling  way,  like  many 
silly  people  whom  it  is  imneeessary  to  name ; 
or  in  the  pretentious,  lofty  way,  introducing 
familiarly  many  titled  names  without  the 
least  necessity,  like  many  natives  of  beauti- 
tiful  Erin. 

What  nonsense  it  is  to  say,  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  effect  of  any  thing  spoken  or 
written  depends  upon  the  essential  thought 
alone.  Why,  nine-tenths  of  the  practical 
power  depends^  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  put. 
Somebody  has  asserted  that  any  thought 
which  is  not  eloquent  in  any  words  what- 
ever, is  not  eloquent  at  alL  He  might  as 
well  have  said  that  black  was  white.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  charm  of  the  mere  music  of 
gracefuUy  modulated  words,  and  felicitously 
arranged  phrases,  how  much  there  is  in 
beautifully  logical  treatment,  and  beautifully 
clear  development,  that  will  interest  a  cul- 
tivated man  in  a  speech  or  a  treatise,  quite 
irrespective  of  its  subject.  I  have  known  a 
very  eminent  man  say  that  it  was  a  delight 
to  him  to  hear  Follett  make  a  speech,  he 
did  not  care  about  what.  The  matter  was 
no  matter ;  the  intellectual  treat  was  to  watch 
how  the  great  advocate  put  it  And  we  have 
all  read  with  delight  stori^  with  no  incident 
and  little  character,  yet  which  derived  a 
nameless  fascination  from  the  way  in  which 
they  were  told.  Tell  me  truly,  my  fair 
reader,  did  you  not  shed  some  tears  over 
Dicken's  story  of  Richard  DoubledickP 
Could  you  have  read  that  story  aloud  with- 
out breaking  down?  And  yet,  was  there 
ever  a  story  with  less  in  it  ?  But  how  beau- 
tifully Dickens  put  what  little  there  was, 
and  how  the  melody  of  the  dosing  sentences 
of  the  successive  paragraphs  lingers  on  tho 
ear !    And  you  hare  not  forgotten  the  ex- 
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quisite  touches  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe  put 
so  simple  a  matter  as  a  mother  looking  into 
her  dead  hahy's  drawer.  I  have  known  an 
attempt  at  the  pathetic  made  on  a  kindred 
topic  provoke  yells  of  laughter ;  but  I  could 
not  bear  the  woman,  and  hardly  the  man, 
who  could  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  putting  of  that 
simple  conception  without  the  reverse  of 
smiles.  Many  readers,  too,  will  not  forget 
how  much  more  sharply  they  have  seen 
many  places  and  things,  from  railway  engine 
sheds  to  the  Britannia  Bridge,  when  put  by 
the  graphic  pen  of  Sir  Francis  Head.  That 
lively  baronet  is  the  master  of  clear,  sharp 
presentment. 

I  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  such  ways 
of  putting  things  as  were  practised  in  King 
Hudson's  railway  reports,  or  in  those  of  the 
Glasgow  Western  Bank,  cooked  to  make 
things  pleasant  by  designed  misrepresenta- 
tion So  far  we  have  been  thinking  of  com- 
paratively innocent  variations  in  the  ways 
of  putting  things—of  putting  the  best  foot 
foremost  in  a  comparatively  honest  way. 
But  how  much  intentional  sdsrepresenta- 
tion  there  is  in  British  society.  How  few 
people  can  tell  a  thing  exactly  as  they  saw 
it !  It  goes,  in  one  color  and  comes  out  an- 
other, like  light  through  tinted  glass.  It  is 
rather  amusing,  by  the  way,  when  a  friend 
comes  and  tells  you  a  story  which  he  hears 
from  yourself,  but  so  put  that  you  hardly 
know  it  again.  Unscrupulous  putters  of 
things  should  have  good  memories.  There 
is  no  reckoning  the  ways  in  which,  by  vary- 
ing the  term  of  an  expression,  by  a  tone  or 
look,  an  entirely  false  view  may  be  given  of 
a  conversation,  a  transaction,  or  an  event. 
A  lady  says  to  her  cook,  you  are  by  no 
means  over-worked.  The  cook  complains 
in  the  servants'  hall  that  her  mistress  said 
she  had  nothing  to  do.  Lies,  in  the  sense 
of  pure  inventions,  art  not  common,  I  be- 
lieve,  among  people  with  any  claim  to  re- 
spectability;  but  it  is  perfectly  awful  to 
think  how  great  a  part  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation, especially  in  little  country  towns, 
consists  in  putting  things  quite  differently 
fitnn  the  actual  fact ;  in  short,  of  wilful  mis- 
representation. Many  people  cannot  resist 
the  .temptation  to  deepen  the  colors,  and 
strengthen  the  lines,  of  any  narration,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  telling.  Unluckily, 
things  usually  occur  in  life  in  such  a  man- 


ner as  just  to  miss  what  would  give  them  a 
point  and  make  a  good  story  of  them,  and 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  make  them,  by 
the  deflection  of  a  hair's  breadth,  what  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

It  is  sad  to  think,  that  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  cases  in  which  things  are 
thus  untruly  put,  the  representation  is  made 
worse  than  the  reality.  Few  old  ladies 
endeavor^  by  their  imaginative  putting  of 
things,  to  exhibit  their  acquaintances  as 
wiser,  better,  and  more  amiable,  than  the 
frict.  An  exception  may  be  made  whenever 
putting  her  friends  and  their  affairs  in  a  dig- 
nified light  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  old 
lady  herself.  Therif  indeed  ,  their  income  is 
vast,  their  house  is  magnificent,  their  horses 
are  Eclipses,  their  conversation  is  brilliant, 
their  attention  to  their  friends  unwearying 
and  indescribable.  Alas  for  our  race :  that 
we  lean  to  evil  rather  than  to  good,  and  that 
it  is  so  much  more  easy  and  piquant  to  pitch 
into  a  man  than  to  praise  him. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  one  happy  case 
in  which  the  way  of  putting  things,  though 
often  false,  is  always  favorable.  I  mean  the 
accoimts  which  are  given  in  country  newspa- 
pers of  the  character  and  the  doings  of  the 
great  men  of  the  district.  I  often  admire 
the  country  editor's  skill  in  putting  all  things 
(save  the  speech  of  the  opposition  M.P.,  as 
already  mentioned)  in  such  a  rosy  light; 
nor  do  I  admire  bis  genial  bonhomie  less 
than  his  art  If  a  marquis  makes  a  stam- 
mering speech,  it  is  sure  to  be  put  as  most 
interesting  and  eloquent.  If  the  rector 
preaches  a  duU  and  stupid  charity  sermon, 
it  is  put  as  striking  and  effective.  A  public 
meeting,  consisting  chiefly  of  empty  benches, 
is  put  as  most  respectably  attended.  A  gift 
of  a  little  flannel  and  coals  at  Christmas- 
time, is  put  as  seasonable  munificence.  A 
bald  and  seedy  building  just  erected  in  the 
High  Street,  is  put  as  chaste  and  classical ; 
an  extravagant  display  of  gingerbread  deco- 
ration is  put  as  gorgeous  and  magnificent. 
In  brief,  what  other  men  heartily  wish  this 
world  were,  the  conductors  of  local  prints 
boldly  declare  that  it  is.  Whatever  they 
think  a  great  man  would  like  to  be  called, 
that  they  make  haste  to  call  him.  Happy 
fellows,  if  they  really  believe  that  they  live 
in  such  a  world,  and  among  such  beings  as 
they  put !    Their  gushing  heart  is  too  much 
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fer  even  their  sliarp  head,  and  they  see  all 
things  glorified  by  the  sunshine  of  their  own 
exceeding  amiabUity. 

The  subject  greatens  on  me,  but  the  paper 
dwindles :  the  five-and-forty  fair  expanses  of 
foolscap  are  darkened  at  last  It  would 
need  a  volume,  not  an  essay,  to  do  this  mat- 
ter justice.    Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  declared 
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in  pages  charming  but  tocT  many,  that  the 
world's  great  question  is  What  volj^  he  do 
WITH  IT  ?  I  shall  not  debate  the  point,  but 
simply  addf  that  only  second  to  that  ques- 
tion in  comprehensive  reach  and  in  practi- 
cal importance  is  the  question — 

How  WILL  HE  PUT  IT? 


Chicago  Academy  of  Scishcb.  —  The 
Chicago  Academy  of  ScioDce  lias  adopted  a  prof- 
itable plan  for  the  advancement  of  geoloj^r,  by 
making  obsenrations  in  the  field.  In  this  the 
members  hare  been  liberally  aided  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  which  has  given  them  free  con- 
veyance to  distant  portions  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  association  to  popnlarize  science, 
and  much  efibrt  is  being  made  to  interest  the 
community.  The  academy  daring  the  less  than 
four  years  of  its  existence,  has  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  cabinet  of  more  than  40,000  specimens 
in  the  various  departments  of  natural  science, 
almost  entirely  from  Illinois.  Five  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  field  dnrine  the  summer — 
one  in  Marion  county,  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  in  June ;  and  one  held  last  week  at 
Galena,among  the  lead  mines.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  academy,  the  fscilities  ex- 
tended by  railroad  companies  has  done  much  to 
advance  a  knowledge  of  science  in  the  North- 
west, which  is  especially  rich  in  geological  for^ 
mation. 


Ok  the  fourth  of  last  month  was  opened  the  first 
Turkish  railway  connecting  Tchemaveda  (Turk- 
ish, Boghaskent)  on  the  Danube,  and  Kustendjie, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles.  By  the  old  route  these  two  points 
were  three  hundred  miles  apart.  Travellers 
by  tlie  railway  thus  economize  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  besides  avoiding  the  many  dangers 
attendant  on  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
the  delays  so  common  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of 
that  river.  The  opening  of  this  line,  which  is 
destined  to  stimulate  tlie  commercial  activity  of 
tlie  region,  was  attended  by  many  of  the  English 
directors  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Turkey,  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
many  sections  of  Tartary,  wliose  costumes  pre- 
sented a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Though 
Ethem  Pasha,  who  represented  the  Sultan  on 
ttiiii  occasion,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  ti)o  railway,  it  was  evident  that  his  suite 
were  not  very  anxious  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  snorting  steam  monster 
whose  acquaintance  they  then  made  for  the  first 
time;  but  a  couple  of  unhappy  sheep  having 


been  dragged  forward  and  their  throats  cut,  one 
on  each  of  the  rails  over  which  the  engine  would 
pass,  the  Pacha's  people  consent^  on  tlio 
strength  of  this  propitiatory  offering,  to  accom- 
pany their  chief  mu>  the  carriages  reserved  for 
them,  although  their  faith  was  sorely  tried  in  the 
effort  The  people  of  Kustendjie  did  not  share 
these  terrors ;  but  were  so  anxious  to  try  the 
new  mode  of  travelling  that  force  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  carriages.  The  trip 
went  off  most  successAilly ;  a  grand  luncheon, 
in  the  English  style,  awaited  the  guests  on  their 
arrival  at  Tchernavoda ;  and  a  yet  ^nder  din- 
ner was  provided  for  them  on  their  return  to 
Kustendjie,  at  the  "New  Railway  Hotel,"  in 
the  garden  of  which  establishment  a  shed,  hand- 
somely decorated,  had  been  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. More  than  one  hundred  persons  sat  down 
to  this  international  banquet,  at  which  toasts 
were  drunk  to  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Turkish  Sultan ;  the  Pasha  testifying  the 
most  cordial  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  day, 
and  expressing  his  hope  that  similar  lines  of 
communication  would  be  opened  in  every  part 
of  Turkey. 


MiLiTABT  FuNBRALS. — ^To  auswcr  A.  C. 
Lomax's  queries  I  Imve  looked  through  several 
military  works.  The  earliest  account  of  the 
procession,  etc  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
is  contained  in  a  folio  work  entitled  The  Corn- 
pleat  Body  of  the  Art  Military,  by  Richard  Elton, 
lieat.-colonel,  published  in  1688.  In  chap.  25. 
lib.  III.  pp.  190-192,  A.  C.  Lomax  will  find 
full  instructions  for  "the  ordering  of  a  private 
company  into  a  funeral  service ;  "*  and  in  chap. 
26.  lib.  III.  p.  192,  similar  instructions,  though 
more  brief,  for  *'  the  ordering  of  a  regiment  to  a 
funeral  occasion."  In  both  cases  the  systems 
then  followed  very  much  resemble  the  general 
one  now  the  rule  of  the  service.  The  rear  (that 
is,  the  junior  ranks)  marched  in  front,  witii 
arms  reversed,  and  at  the  grove  fired  three  vol- 
leys. This  is  suflScient  to  siiow  that  the  custom 
is  not  a  modem  institution ;  but  whence  its  ori- 
gin is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Should  A.  C.  Lo- 
max desire  a  copy  of  the  chapters  alluded  to,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  him  attention. — Notei  and 
Qveries, 
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From  Tlip  SRhirday  Review. 
MOUNTAINEERING. 
MouNTAlNEERiNO  seems  to  be  obtaining 
general  recognition  as  one  of  our  national 
sportSy  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  man- 
ner in  vbidi  the  accidents  arising  from  it 
are  remarked  upon.  In  every  quarter  they 
call  forth,  not  deprecations,  but  justifications 
of  the  practice.  ^  The  burden  of  every  news- 
paper article  which  has  appeared  upon  the 
late  melancuolv  occurrences  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Tyrol  has  been  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  con- 
tra  audentior  ito.  What  does  it  matter  if 
here  and  there  a  few  people  are  killed,  so 
long  as  the  national  cnaracter  for  courage 
and  the  naticmal  love  of  adventure  are  kept 
up  in  full  vigor  P  There  is  something  emi- 
nently spirited  in  this,  and  exceedingly  char- 
actenstic  of  the  temper  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
these  exhortations  go  so  far  that  one  might 
sometimes  be  inclined  to  fear  that  they  are 
a  little  forced ;  but  this  would  be,  a  harsh 
criticism.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  our  generation,  physical 
cowardice  is  not  usually  one  of  them ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  such  immense  importance 
that  we  willingly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  well  worth  a  good  deal  of  danger 
and  a  certain  number  of  individual  catas- 
trophes. A  hardy  and  high-spirited  breed 
of  men  is  of  more  national  value,  even  in  a 
merely  militarp^  point  of  view,  than  any 
amount  of  discipline.  Ko  one  thinks  of  giv- 
ing up  the  Volunteer  movement  because  ac- 
cidents sometimes  occur  with  cannons  and 
rifles ;  and  it  is  perfectly  right  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  proposal  to  desert 
mountains^  yachts,  and  hunting-fields.  In- 
deed, the  parallel  might  be  carried  even 
further  than  it  usually  is,  with  strict  pro- 
priety. It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fi^ht, 
but  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  be  afraid  of 
fighting.  A  nation  of  cowards  loses  not 
only  liberty  and  self-respect,  which  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  life,  but  it  loses 
more  lives  than  a  nation  of  brave  men. 
Wherever  a  nation  has  been  weak  enough  to 
allow  itself  to  be  oppressed,  life  and  property 
have  been  insecure,  and  its  soil  has  often 
become  the  battle-ground  of  fiercer  races 
who  have  had  the  smallest  possible  respect 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  security 
and  quiet  of  modem  Europe  are  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  warlike  character  of  its 
population,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
internal  peace  and  security  of  a  country  is 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  pugnacity  of  the 
population.  In  precisely  tne  same  way,  a 
man  can  only  become  hardy  and  active  at 
the  price  of  a  certain  degree  of  risk,  but 
when  he  has  paid  the  price  he  enjoys  immu- 
nities which  are  more  tnan  equivalent.  Cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  are  not  only  infi- 


nitely valuable  in  themselves,  but  in  almort 
every  sort  of  emergency  they  go  far  to  en- 
sure safety.  They  are  very  largely  depen- 
dent upon  habit,  and  the  risk  run  in  acquir- 
ing them  ma^  be  fairly  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  an  insiu^nce  paid  against^  fature 
dangers.  A  man  who  incurs  certain  well 
undjerstopd  risks  advisedly,  and  with  proper 
preparation,  acquires,  at  a  comparatively 
small  price,  liabits  of  mind  which  would  give 
him  an  immense  advantage  if  he  were  ever 
placed  unexpectedly  in  any  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Th^e  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  particular  pursuit  which  has  suggested 
these  observations,  and  which  has  been  so 
lately  added  to  the  number  of  our  national 
sports*  I^  the  first  place,  no  mere  amuse- 
ment is  so  closely  as9pcia|;ed  with  aomething 
higher  than  m^9  amuaeipent.  A  man  can 
hardly  pass  many  doys  amongst  scenes  of 
Bueh  stupendous  magnificence  and  exquisite 
beauty  as  the  higK  Afpa  afibrd  without  learn- 
ing itom  them  something  more  than  the  arts 
of  walking  and  climbing.  No  natural  ob- 
jects rcadfly  accessibb  to  inhabitants  of  this 
Sart  of  the  world  can  be  compared  for  splen- 
or  or  for  beauty  tppaciers  and  snow  moun- 
tains. ]^o,  one  who  hoji  once  seen  the  sun 
rise  over  wh^^  looks  like  a  world  of  snow 
and  rock  tgtalk  uninhabited  except  by  Ins 
companions  and  himself,  will  ever  forget  it 
Such  sights  can  never  become  commonplace 
or  viilgwr.  They  must  always  tend  to  de- 
vate  and  refine  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
the  good*  fortune  to  see  them  often ;  nor  can 
they  ever  be  degraded  by  the  vidgajr  and  dis- 
reputajt)le  associations  wliioh  are  unfortu- 
nately BO  closely  connected  with  many  athletic 
pursuits  that  respectable  people  shrink  from 
them.  There  is  no  fear  of  betting  rings, 
sporting  publicans,  and  thimble-riggers  on 
Monte  Rosa  or  the  Jungfrau,  nor  is  there 
any  thing  savage  or  brutal  in  the  risks  run 
or  in  the  efibrts  req]uired  there. 

Apart  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
mountains,  which  must  influence  every  man 
of  the  least  refinement  of  mind,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite,  in  a  powerful  way,  the 
curiositv  of  even  the  most  sluggish  of  man- 
kind. There  are  few  more  marvellous  ob- 
jects than  a  Racier,  and  its  marvels  are  <^ 
so  startling  and  obvious  a  description  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed. 
No  one  who  has  ever  looked  through  the 
works  of  Professor  Forbes  or  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  can  walk  over  one  without  feeling  that 
he  might  study  its  wonders  for  weeks  with 
inexhaustible  interest  The  immense  river 
of  ice,  flowing  through  gorges  and  over 
cliffs,  grinding  the  rocks  into  meal,  or  pol- 
ishing and  engraving  their  surfaces  with  in- 
struments of  which  the  effects  will  be  dis- 
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tSnctly  traceable  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousandd  upon  thousands  of  years,  men 
dispute  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mont 
Blanc,  is  in  its  way  as  impressiye  a  sight  as 
Niagara.  The  fact  that  all  that  apparent 
ruin  and  confusion  represents  in  reahty  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  most  definite 
causes,  and  that  the  direction  of  every  cre- 
vasse and  the  cyclopean  atchiteclure  of  every 
moraine  depends  upon,  and  mi^ht  be  ex- 
plained by,  general  principles,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  physical  science  that  could 
be  mentioned.  A  glacier  is  a  far  more  won- 
derful machine  than  any  that  human  inge- 
nuity ever  devised ;  and  the  interest  of  study- 
ing Its  operations  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
interest  of  studying  the  best  manufactory  in 
Lancashire  as  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
the  Alps  is  superior  to  the  pleasure  of  walK- 
in^  through  the  streets  of  Manchester. 

No  man  of  sense  will  S3rmpathize  with  the 
objections  sometimes  urged  a^nst   field 

Sorts  on  the  ground  of  their  inhumanity, 
anting  and  snooting  are  admirable  things, 
but  stillit  makes  in  &vor  of  any  amusement 
that  it  gives  pain  to  no  living  creature.  A 
man  who  spends  his  summer  holiday  in 
climbing  over  the  Alps  runs  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  himself,  but  no  one  can  even  suggest 
that  he  injures  anybody  else.  Mountain- 
eering produces  no  poaches,  no  murdering 
of  keepers,  no  heart-bUrniugs,  and  it  is  the 
silliest  of  all  charges  that  it  bribes  the  guides 
to  risk  their  lives.  Except  the  poor  fellow 
who  lost  his  life  on  the  Col  de  G6ant,  no 
guide,  we  believe,  has  met  with  ti  fatal  ac- 
cident for  many  years.  But  hardly  a  winter 
passes  in  which  several  of  the  same  class  of 
men  do  not  get  killed  in  chamois-hunting^. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  m 
Switzerland  who  are  just  as  much  at  home 
in  the  Alps  as  a  sailor  is  at  sea,  and  it  is  as 
absurd  to  say  that  people  ought  not  to  go 
into  the  hi^h  Alps  for  fear  their  guides 
should  be  killed,  as  to  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  go  out  in  a  pleasure-boat  for  tear  the 
boatman  should  be  drowned.  What  with 
wood-cutting,  haymaking,  and  chamois-hunt- 
ing, these  men  are  constantly  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  only  consequence  of  ceasing  to 
employ  them  as  guides  would  be  that  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  their 
income.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  justly 
observed  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  the 
guides  are  as  enthusiastic  about  the  moun- 
tains as  their  employers,  and  rejoice  in  a  dif- 
ficult ascent. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  dangers 
of  Alpine  expeditions  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
add  any  thing  new  to  the  discussion  of  them. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  pretty  generally 
recognized.     With    experience,  prudence. 
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good  nerves,  and  good  weather,  the  prorent- 
ible  dangers  of  mountaiheeriug  may  gen- 
erally be  overcome.  That  is,  a  man  of  active 
habits  and  with  good  nerves  i;nay,  by  taking 
proper  precautions  and  opportunities,  learn, 
without  very  serious  risk,  the  art  of  walking 
over  places  which  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous without  those  qualifications.  This 
view  of  the  matter  has  perhaps  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  It  illustrates  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  pursuit  in 
question.  The  dangers  of  the  high  Alps 
are  very  real  indeed,  but  they  are  capable  of 
being  removed  by  practice,  because,  though  . 
real,  they  act  principally  on  the  imagination. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thingto  walk  along  a  steep 
slope  of  snow,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
stand  up  to  be  shot  at,  but  there  is  this  es- 
sential difierence  between  the  two  dangers 
— the  first  ceases  to  be  dangerous  by  prac- 
tice, the  second  is  just  the  same  for  the  most 
experienced  veteran  and  the  rawest  recruit. 
The  process  of  acquiring  the  necessary  expe- 
rience is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  because  it 
can  be  done  by  degrees.  A  man  may  begin 
by  easy  expeditions,  and  get  on  to  hard  ones, 
and  thus  he  has  all  the  benefit  of  strengthen- 
ing his  nerves  and  forming  habits  of  re- 
source and  self-reliance  without  very  much 
risk.  There  are,  no  doubt,  dangers  which 
cannot  be  guarded  against.  Avalanches, 
showers  of  stones,  sudden  changes  of  weath- 
er, know  no  distinctions  of  person  ;  yet  even 
in  these  cases,  skill  and  strength  can  do  a 
great  deal.  Moreover,  the  places  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  such  occurrences  may, 
and  generally  ought  to  be,  avoided,  though 
they  are  sometimes  inevitable ;  and  it  is  in 
this  small  residue  of  cases  that  the  dangers 
of  the  mountains  may  be  put  in  the  same 
category,  in  point  of  kind,  as  the  dangers 
of  a  battle,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them 
in  degree. 

There  is  one  objection  to  discussing  too 
frequently  the  dangers  of  mountains,  or  of 
any  common  amtisement,  which  deserves  no- 
tice. It  is  the  f^ar  of  producing  sham  ad- 
ventures. A  most  ludicrous  instance  of  the 
kind  was  reported  in  the  Times  about  a 
week  ago.  A  party  of  gentlemen  got  be- 
nighted on  a  Higmand  moor,  somewhere 
near  Glencoe,  and  had  to  pass  a  misty  night 
on  the  heather.  They  had  some  whiskey 
and  oatcake,  a  change  of  clothes  in  their 
knapsacks,  and  plaidis ;  yet  the  reporter  of 
the  dreadful  event  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  all  going  to  die.  He  thought  that 
the  awful  night  would  never  come  to  an  end, 
wondered  whether  he  should  ever  see  his 
dear  friends  any  more,  and  passed  in  re- 
view all  the  events  of  his  life.  He  seems  to 
have  been  quite  sm^riscd  to  find  himself 
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alive  in  the  morning.  A  man  migbt  have 
gome  excuse  for  d3ring  if  he  had  to  sleep  out 
in  a  heayy  storm  of  rain  or  snow  and  wind, 
but  he  must  be  made  of  rery  poor  stuff  if  a 
mere  ordinary  night  in  the  open  air  de- 
stroyed him.  No  man  in  the  vigor  of  his 
age,  and  in  sound  health,  ought  to  think  it 
a  tremendous  hardship  to  sleep  out  if  he  had 
a  blanket  and  there  was  no  rain ;  and  the 
blanket  only  makes  the  difference  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  warmth.  A  party  of  men, 
with  two  suits  of  clothes  apiece,  and  plaids, 
must  have  lost  their  wits  from  fear  if  they 


really  objected  to  bivonac  on  a  Scotch  moor. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  put  on  all  their 
clothes,  keen  close  together,  and  lay  their 
plaids  over  tnem,  and  they  would  have  been 
as  safe,  though  not  as  comfortable,  as  in  their 
own  beds.  No  one  would  ever  hesitate  for 
an  instant  to  travel  all  night — ^however  rainy 
it  might  be^outside  a  mall  coach,  or  to  sleep 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  if  there  was  any 
motive  for  it ;  and  a  Scotch  moor,  though  a 
dreary  place,  cannot  be  worse  than  Scotch 
highroads  or  the  German  Ocean. 


.  Onb  of  the  Swiss  who  recently  competed  for 
tlie  prize?  at  Wimbledon  (M.  Albert  Wessel), 
has  published  in  Switzerland  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  the  Swiss  met  with  in  England, 
and  of  the  impressions  left  on  him  by  his  stay 
there.  The  pamphlet  is  interesting  in  many 
points  of  view,  especially  nt  a  moment  when  the 
eye  of  more  than  one  reckless  spoiler  is  turned 
towards  the  little  community  of  freemen  which 
holds  the  chief  passes  of  the  Alps.  But  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  he  traced  at  once,  in  the 
pettiest  details,  timt  which  it  rarely  occurs  to  a 
German  or  a  French  traveller  to  remark — that 
exemption  ffom  odministrative  guardianship 
wliich,  to  the  mass  of  men,  is  the  most  substan- 
tial and  appreciable  fruit  of  freedom  : — 

**  We  have  only  cast  a  glance  at  England,  for, 
like  true  riflemen,  we  thought  it  our  duty  con- 
scientiously to  pass  the  week  of  our  stay  at 
Wimbledon.  But  one  thing  struck  us  all,  and 
a  single  day  was  enough  to  leave  the  impression 
on  our  minds ;  it  is  the  contrast  between  France 
and  England,  her  nearest  neighbor.  We  Swiss, 
habituated  to  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  felt 
ourselves  as  fi-ee,  as  tranquil  at  Wimbledon  or 
in  London,  as  in  our  own  country.'  In  London 
you  meet  neither  soldiers  nor  agents  of  police  or 
commissaries.  A  traveller  leaving  France  can- 
not put  his  foot  on  a  steamboat  if  his  papers  are 
not  in  order;  a  special  commissary  delivers  a 
permit  of  embarkation  at  Boulogne,  and  another 
commissary,  standing  like  a  sentinel  at  the  |>ort, 
receives  the  said  permit  and  suffers  you  to  pass. 
Wherever  you  go  you  meet  embroidered  collars, 
three-cornered  hats,  and  swords  at  the  vide. 
Seven  leagues  from  there,  at  Folkestone,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  you  leave  that  same 
steamboat  without  anybody  asking  whence  you 
come  or  whither  yon  go ;  and  without  passport 
or  ])ermit  von  niight  leave  the  same  port  for 
Canada  or  Rio  Janeiro,  witliont  the  British  gov- 
ernment concerning  itself  the  least  upon  the  sub- 


ject. Wherever  you  are  in  France  and  whatever 
you  do,  you  find  a  barrier  before  you,  and  some 
official  of  the  Administration  watching  over  it. 
On  the  railways  the  traveller,  once  he  has  taken 
his  ticket,  is  shut  up  in  a  room  where  h\*  friends 
cannot  follow  him,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
and  a  man  in  embroidered  coat  and  three-cor- 
nered hat  is  watching  over  him  as  usual.  la 
Engiund,  as  in  tlie  charming  stations  of  Soleure, 
ond  Langenthal,  the  passenger  walks  freely  on 
the  platform,  wishes  good-by  to  friends,  choolKS 
his  carriage,  and  never  sees  an  official,  on  less  be 
has  some  service  or  kindness  to  ask  of  him. 
These  may  seem  paltry  details ;  but  they  are  not 
— they  are  specimens  of  moral  habits  ;  and  I  re- 
peat that,  in  proportion  as  we  were  Immpered 
and  even  harassed  during  our  short  passage 
across  Franco,  so  did  we  feel  ourselves  happy  in 
free  England,  where  wo  seemed,  in  the  mtdst  of 
so  much  greatness,  to  find  again  the  simple  man- 
ners and  the  liberties  of  our  country." — iSaturdey 
Review, 


New  Fusible  Allot. — A  new  fusible  alloy 
has  been  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Dr.  B.  Wood,  wliich  fuses  at  150°  F.,  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  any  other  alloy  now 
known.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  light  cast- 
ings, and  is  composed  of  I  to  2  parts  of  cadmium, 
7  to  8  parts  of  bismuth,  2  parts  of  tin,  and  4 
parts  of  lead.  By  the  addition  of  mercury  the 
fusing  point  moy  be  lowered  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, witliout  impairing  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

j  Cadmium  is  well  known  to  possess  the  property 
of  promoting  the  fusibility  of  several  metaU,  lu 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  though  on  silver, 
antimonv,  and  mercury  it  has  no  such  effect. 

I  The  alloy  which  fuses  at  the  next  lowest  tem- 
perature is  that  composed  of  I  part  of  tin,  1  of 
lead  and  2  of  bismuth,  fusing  at  about  200^. 

I  This  discovery  b  of  great  importance. 
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Prom  The  Saturday  Review. 
TOASTING  THE  LADIES. 
Afteb  the  Social  Science  Association  liad 
got  through  most  of  its  heavy  work,  it  had  a 
greet  hanquot,  and  after  dinner  came  the 
usual  series  of  toasts.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  took  the  opportunity 
of  praising  each  other,  and  much  good  ad- 
Tice  was  given,  and  many  excellent  plati- 
tudes were  poured  out,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  evening.  There  was  a  large  audience 
of  ladies,  who  sat  very  patiently  to  listen  to 
all  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  they 
had  their  turn,  and  Sheriff  Olassford  BcH 
was  deputed  to  toast  <*Thc  Ladies."  He 
did  so  m  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  speech, 
and  one  that  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
this  kind  of  oratory.  It  is  because  we  think 
it  typical  that  we  notice  it.  It  was,  perhaps, 
as  good  a  speech  as  the  proposer  of  this  fa- 
vorite toast  ever  made.  It  exactly  answered 
the  end  for  which  speeches  in  connection 
with  this  toast  are  devised.  The  end  is,  to 
show  how  great  a  fool  a  man  can  be,  when  he 
thinks  of  women,  and  how  utterly  foolish  he 
thinks  women  are.  Sheriff  Bell  did  this  ad- 
mirably. He  began  by  saying  that  without 
the  ladies  there  would  be  no  Social  Science. 
This  is,  of  course,  true ;  for,  if  there  were  no 
women  in  the  world,  there  would  be  neither 
criminals  to  reform  nor  philanthropists  to 
celebrate  by  a  large  dinner  the  possibility  of 
their  reformation.  But,  although  true,  it 
was  utterly  irrelevant,  and  so  came  in  ver)' 
welL  Poetry  succeeded.  Sheriff  Bell  in- 
formed the  company  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
Social  Science  planted  in  a  bed  of  flowers. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  painful  to 
know  that  the  law  reouircd  amencunent,  but 
that,  if  the  ladies  nould  continue  to  smile  on 
the  Association,  he  had  no  doubt  the  law 
would  very  soon  come  all  right — or,  as  he 
put  it  more  vaguelv  and  poetically,  •*  the  dry 
and  arid  places  will  become  green  and  fruit- 
fbl."  Human  foll^,  it  must  fairly  be  allowed, 
can  scarcely  go  further  than  when  a  man 
ffravely  informs  a  group  of  tired  women  trv- 
ing  to  look  pleased  that  their  efforts  will  oe 
rewarded  by  the  speedy  passing  of  a  really 
good  Bankruptcy  Bill,  llie  Sheriff  was  not 
satisfied,  however,  and  thought  he  could  of- 
fer one  more  tribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  There  was  one  compliment  so 
vrildly  foolish,  that  if  he  paid  it,  every  one 
must  feel  that  the  toast  had  been  given  as  it 
ought  to  be  given.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
assure  the  ladies  that  they  are  '*  the  best  of 
all  legal  reformers."  A  statement  so  utterly 
unmeaning  and  untrue  could  not  be  sur- 

Sassed,  and  the  Sheriff  sat  down.  But  in 
oing  so  he  called  on  an  extraordinary  aux- 
iliary to  aid  him  in  producing  an  effect  He 
appears,  as  the  report  runs,  to  have  requested 
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the  Albany  Herald  to  give  one  of  his 
grandest  flourishes  to  this  toast.^'  The  Al- 
bany Herald  complied,  and  the  effect  was, 
we  have  no  doubt,  prodigious,  but  what  hap- 
pened we  do  not  protend  even  to  coniecture. 
It  is  not  very  important,  except  that  it  shows 
the  delirium  of  folly  which  is  thought  appro- 
priate to  the  toast.  That  a  man,  after  tell- 
ing women  that  if  they  smiled  they  would 
fuse  equity  and  law,  and  that  they  knew 
much  more  about  law  reform  than  men  did, 
should  then  prevail  on  another  man  to  give 
a  special  flourish  at  the  end  of  the  speech, 
put,  as  plainly  as  it  can  be  put,  the  strength 
of  the  general  conviction  that,  when  men. 
honor  women  publicly,  they  must  do  it  in  a> 
way  that  is  not  merely  sillv,  but  is  bound-- 
lesslv  and  immeasurably  silly. 

Why  are  women  toasted  in  this  way  ?  Do 
they  like  it,  or  is  it  that  men,  when  thinking 
of  women,  really  lose  tjicir  senses  ?  Every 
woman  who  heard  the  Sheriff,  and  who  was 
capable  of  reflection,  must  have  known  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  smiling  on  law  re- 
form meant  nothing  more  than  that  she  came 
in  a  smart  dress  to  look  on  at  a  big  dinner; 
and  that  her  coming  no  more  affected  the 
course  of  law  reform  than  if  she  went  to  the 
opera.  Can  it  possibly  be  agreeable  to  wo- 
men to  be  told  that  they  do  admirably  what 
they  know  they  cannot  do  at  all  ?  It  is  ex- 
actly as  much  and  as  little  true  to  tell  an  or^ 
dinary  British  lady  that  she  is  one  of  the  best 
law  reformers  as  to  tell  her  that  she  has 
a  pure  accent  in  speakins  Chinese.  Why 
should  a  man  go  and  driiik  with  other  men, 
and  then  stand  up  and  tell  her  that  she  talks 
Chinese  perfectly  ?  and  why  should  she  be 
expected  to  be  pleased  at  hearing  it  P  That 
it  does  give  pleasure  to  women  to  be  told,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  mixed  audience,  that 
they  talk  Chinese  capitally,  and  are  dabs  at 
drawing  up  consolidated  clauses,  we  do  not 
doubt.  Th€ty  are  pleased,  not  at  the  com- 
pliment itself,  but  at  receiving  the  compli- 
ment that  happens  to  be  customary,  just  as 
the  pope  may  be  expected  to  like  his  toe  be- 
ing kissed,  althougn  in  itself  he  may  con- 
sider the  custom  tiresome  and  repulsive. 
But  this  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  compliment  is  customary.  No  man  in 
private  lue  would  think  of  uttering  such  non- 
sense to  a  woman  of  any  education.  She 
would  consider  it  an  insult  if  she  were  told 
that  her  going  to  look  on  at  a  public  dinner 
would  make  the  arid  places  of  the  law  turn 
green,  and  that  she  was  a  Matter  law-reformer 
than  the  attorney-general.  SbD  would  think 
that  she  was  treated  like  a  doll  if  such  non- 
sense was  addressed  to  her,  and  would  re- 
sent the  aflront  with  proper  spirit.  Sheriff 
BcU,  we  may  be  sure,  would  never  think  of 
uttering  his  glaring  tmtruths  in  a  drawing-- 
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room.  He  would  there  feel  the  contempt  he 
was  throwing  on  women  by  treating  them 
as  mere  subjects  for  wild,  incoherent,  and 
groundless  flattery.  But  "  the  ladies  "  are 
different  from  a  lady,  or  from  any  number 
of  ladies  in  private  lite ;  and  while  no  respect 
is  too  great  for  the  latter,  no  possible  folly  is 
too  foolish  for  the  former. 

The  reason  of  this  goes  for  back  into  the 
history  of  society.  AU  young  societies  are 
fond  of  what  is  called  gallantry — that  is,  of 
making  a  great  fuss  about  women,  and  os- 
tentatiously deferring  to  them,  and  paying 
them  endless  compliments.  And  many  young 
societies  are  proud  of  this  sign  of  their 
youth.  In  America,  for  example,  they  ap- 
pear to  think  it  highly  creditable  to  them 
that  they  obtrude  m  public  their  derotion 
to  the  comfort  of  their  females.  Really, 
this  g^allantry  is  a  sign  of  backwardness.  It 
is  a  sign  of  a  certain  amount  of  progress  in 
education  and  refinement,  but  of  only  a  lim- 
ited amount.  In  barbarous  nations  and  in 
rude  states  of  society  woman  is  treated  as  a 
slave,  as  a  pretty  doU,  and  as  a  puppet  with 
temporary  charms.  As  a  better .  state  of 
things  springs  up,  men  see  how  unjust  this 
is,  how  much  the  happiness  and  progress  of 
society  depends  on  women,  and  how  many 
subtle  pleasures  arise  from  treating  women 
woU.  The  age  of  gallantry  begins.  Men 
are  anxious  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  barbarous  life,  and  so 
go  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  are 
afraid  of  treating  women  like  slaves,  and  so 
they  call  them  angels.  They  are  afraid  of 
seeming  indifferent  to  the  graces  of  women, 
and  so  they  not  onlv  tolerate  but  invoke 
women's  caprices.  They  are  afraid  of  using 
harsh  and  imperious  language  to  women, 
and  so  they  learn  to  pretend  that  women 
walk  on  flowers,  and  breathe  odors,  and 
gleam  like  pearls.  They  know  their  own 
strong  tendency  to  push  women  on  one  side, 
and  so  they  combine  to  jog  each  other's 
memory  and  to  insist  on  rules  of  etiquette. 
The  fuss  made  in  the  United  States  about 
the  comfort  of  women  shows  not  only  the 
laudable  anxiety  of  the  men  to  attain  re- 
finement, but  a  deep  consciousness  of  their 
natural  tendency  to  make  women  uncom- 
fortable. The  art  of  treating  women  with 
unaffected  and  truthful  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration is  attained  iust  as  the  art  of  walking 
easily  and  uprightly  is  attained.  The  child 
is  perhaps  ODservca  to  slouch,  to  protrude 
its  head  or  back,^  turn  in  its  toes,  and  to 
thump  on  the  ground  with  its  feet.  A  vio- 
lent change  is  needed,  and  the  child  is  taught 
to  dance.  It  is  made  to  turn  out  its  toes 
and  to  rest  on  one  foot,  and  to  balance  and 
swing  the  body  and  tl^  head  in  a  hundred 
attitudes,  and  the  endls,  that  the  slouch  is 


corrected  and  the  body  is  held  straight 
Gallant  men  are  in  the  dancing  stage.  Tb^ 
attitudinize  in  order  that  they  mav  not  mlk 
like  bumpkins.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  thtj 
will  learn  to  walk  easily  and  wclL 

The  effect  of  a  crowd  is  always  to  tlumv 
back  the  mind  of  every  one  who  addresaet 
it,  excepting  when  the  speaker  is  really  mas- 
ter of  his  audience  and  feels  no  other  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  stimulus  of  popular 
excitement.  Ordinary  speakers  fall  to  tJie 
level  of  the  crowd  rather  than  rise  above  it. 
They  feel  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
what  every  one  understands  and  what  they 
can  be  sure  to  express.  Nice  distinctioDS, 
poetical  fancies,  complicated  theories,  fiide 
away  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  numbers  on 
whose  sympathy  he  can  reckon  only  imper- 
fectly, who  perhaps  differ  from  him  on  many 
points,  and  would  ridicule  him  if  he  did 
tumself  justice.  Any  one  who  has  been 
on  the  hustings  and  heard  a  candidate  in- 
vite his  audience  '*  to  rally  round  the  great 
Tory  party,"  or  to  "  maintain  the  cause  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty,"  will  rememb^ 
how  impossible  it  has  seemed  at  the  time 
that  the  speaker  should  have  said  any  thing 
better,  or  that  the  mob  should  have  liked 
any  thing  better.  There  is  also  a  sort  of 
animal  excitement,  a  state  of  physical  high 
spirits  produced  by  the  gathering  together 
of  large  numbers  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon object,  and  of  course  this  excitement  is 
felt  most  strongly  Vhen  the  meeting  is  held 
after  dinner.  The  mind  is,  as  it  were,  en- 
couraged in  its  relapse  by  this.  It  is  made 
forgetful,  and  i(  associates  its  retrogade 
movement  with  a  peculiar  emotion  of  pleas- 
ure. It  thus  happens  that  men  who  have  to 
toast  the  ladies  are  naturally  hurried  bac^ 
into  the  stage  of  gallantry  from  which  in 
calmer  hours  their  mind  has  escaped.  They 
recede  into  an  atmosphere  of  semi-barbarism. 
They  again  feel  as  n  they  must  compliment 
women  in  order  not  to  insult  them;  and* 
the  more  extravagant  the  compliments  ore, 
the  safer  the  speaker  is.  He  thinks  that  the 
crowd  is  sure  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  him  if  he  keeps  himself  at  a  low  levcL 
He  begins,  metaphorically  speaking,  to 
dance,  and  kicks  nis  legs  and  cracks  his 
fingers  and  tosses  his  head  because  he  thus 
shows  he  does  not  slouch^  and  because  he 
thinks  every  one  will  feel  at  cose  with  him 
if  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  above 
dancing.  The  physical  excitement  of  the 
evening  also  aids  in  impelling  him  boldly 
on  this  course  when  he  has  once  begun  it, 
just  as  a  speaker  who  in  the  morning  had 
been  satisfied  with  asking  his  hearers  to 
rally  round  the  Tory  party,  might  in  the 
evening  be  led  on  to  try  to  show  that  the 
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Tory  party  existed.    It  must  also  be  rem  em-  ■ 
bered  that  the  mere  presence  of  women  ex-  | 
ercises  a  certain  influence  over  men  whose 
minds,  inflamed  by  the  excitement  of  a  long 
erening,  have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  gal- 
lantry under  the  pressure  of  a  crowd.    The  , 
ladies  are  not  like  the  Tory  party.    They, 
are  present,  and  their  presence  impels  the ! 
spcviker  forwards.    When  once  a  man  has 
overcome  the  delicate  restraints  that  society  j 
has  gradually  raised  up  with  to  much  diffi-  j 
culty,  and  has  begun  to  talk  to  women  in  a 
▼eiu  of  extravagant  compliment,  he  is  stim- 
ulated to  go  on  by  the  hope  that^  if  extrav-  \ 
agant  compliments  will  please  the  persons . 
he  is  addressing  at  all,  the  most  extravagant , 
will  be  the  most  successful,  until  at  last  the 
folly  of  speeches  in  honor  of  the  ladies  be- ' 
comes  gigantic,  and  we  come  to  a  specimen 
of  success  80  unique  and  bo  perfbct  as  the 
•pcec^  of  Sheriflf  Bell. 

Educated  and  refined  women  may  there- 
fore study  such  a  speech  with  great  interest 
Here  they  have  the.  thing  from  which  the 
general  education  and  refinement  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  has  saved  them. 
They  may  consider  what  a  gain  it  is  not  to 
be  spoken  to  as  Sheriff  Bell  spoke  to  the 
Glasgow  ladies,  and  how  this  ^m  has  been 
achieved.  It  is  due  to  ei^penence,  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  good  conventional  rules 
of  manners.  Society  hoards  up  its  lessons 
and  learns  to  express  it^lf  continually  by 
slighter  and  subtler  signs.  We  do  nA  in 
private  life  tell  a  nicely  dossed  girl  that  she 
could  draw  up  a  ja^od  Bankruptcy  Bill,  be- 
cause we  have  arrived  at  a  meims  of  intimat- 
ing that  we  like  her  by  less  violent  manifes- 
tations of  approbation.  The  slightest  change 
in  the  tone  of  voice,  the  merest  inflection  of 
bearing,  the  tiniest  fluctuation  in  the  quality 
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or  quantity  of  attention,  conveys  a  meaning 
to  a  woman  who  is  well  up  in  the  conven- 
tional learning  of  refined  society.  There  is  ' 
no  need  to  dance  when  the  child  has  attained 
the  art  of  walking  through  a  room.  Th» 
use  of  the  subtle  signs  of  society  is  manifesti 
They  give  play  to  the  intellect  They  per- 
mit women  to  think,  by  permitting  them  to 
be  treated  as  capable  of  thought.  A  woman 
who  was  continually  told  that  she  can  make 
the  dry  places  of  law  green  could  not  possibly 
thi  nk.  She  would  necessarily  be  bewildered, 
just  as  she  would  be  bewildered  if  she  fell 
into  the  company  of  lunatics  who  insisted 
she  was  the  queen  of  Abyssinia.  The  only 
possible  notion  she  could  imbibe  would  bo 
the  notion  that  Sheriff  Bell  was  anxious  not 
to  treat  her  as  a  slave.  But  when  once  our 
admiration  and  respect  for  women  is  con- 
veyed by  slight  conventional  signs,  there  in 
plenty  of  time  for  thought  and  feeling,  and 
for  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
social  intercourse — truth.  AVe  start  at  once 
with  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able 
to  take  things  as  they  are.  We  can  teU  wo- 
men that  if  they  do  their  duty  at  home  they 
are  doing  good ;  and  if  they  like  to  come 
and  look  on  at  a  dinner,  they  are  very  wel- 
come. So  far  as  they  can  take  interest  in 
what  are  called  social  subjects,  tr^n  who 
feel  an  interest  in  these  subjects  can  discuss 
such  matters  with  them,  stopping  where 
truth  commands  a  stoppage,  and  avoiding 
topics  that  it  is  useless  for  women  to  pretend 
to  enter  on.  It  is  very  salutary,  however, 
that  the  most  cultivated  women  should  some- 
times be  reminded  ho;nr  women  ai*e  thought 
of  where  the  highest  cultivation  has  not 
spread ;  and  speeches,  therefore,  like  that  of 
Sheriff  Bell  may  occasionally  do  them  a  real 
service. 


Clerical  Eeror. — When  did  this  expres- 
sion first  como  into  use,  ond  wfaenco  is  it  de- 
rived I 

["The  terms  clerk,  clorc,  cleric,  clericns, 
though  properly  appertaining  to  ecclesiastics, 
c;imo  in  time  to  sij^nify  any  educated  person. 
•Djigobert  fut  moult  proud'homme  ct  ^rand 
derc/  *  Un  loop  quclque  pea  derc'  (a  wolf  who 
was  sometliing  of  a  scholar),  Betch.  Clerk,  *  a 
man  of  letters,''  Johnson,  *  Clerici,  dicti  etiam 
qui  Uteris  imbuti  cr^ut,  viri  literati  et  docti,'  Du 
Cange.  Hciico  followed  a  further  extension  of 
the  meaning,  by  which  clerk  or  clericns  signi- 
fied an  nmanncnsis,  nny  person  employed  as  a 
writer,   Johnson,     *  Cieriii   prieterea   dicantur 


Scribce,  octuarii,  et  Amanuenses  judicum,'  etc., 
Du  Cange.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  to  this  last  sig- 
nification tlmt  we  are  indebted  for  the  expression 
'clerical  error,'  which  simply  implies  an  error 
in  writing,  a  *  8lip  of  the  pen,'  and  which  does 

[not  appear  to  be  a  phrase  of  very  early  origin. 

I  When  we  use  the  expression  *  a  clerical  error,' 
or  '  a  Inpsns  lingate,'  we  mean  in  either  case  a 
mistake  arising  from  inadvertencef  not  from  ig- 
norance.  Thus  it  was  through  a  *  lapsus  lin- 
guae,*  and  not  through  unacquaintancc  wiih  the 
proper  term,  that  a  person  speaking  of  the  death 
of  an  Indian  friend,  and  meaning  to  say  that  he 
was  *  killed  by  a  Sepoy,'  laid  instead,  '  killed 
by  a  Cyclops ! ' "] — Notes  and  Queries. 
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CHAPTEB  XY. 

Two  new  and  startling  trains  of  thought 
were  thus  brought  into  exciting  and  tumult- 
uous existence  by  the  revelation  of  Mari- 
uccia,  and  two  young  lives  disturbed  beyond 
any  possibility  of  immediate  pacification. 
There  was  no  longer  any  rest  for  Francisco 
in  his  lofty  nest  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan. 
He  worked  languidly  and  by  fits  when  he 
could  not  help  himself;  for  the  severest  sav- 
age Spartan  existence  demands  still  some- 
thing to  answer  the  claims  of  nature,  and  it 
was  perfectly  necessary,  in  the  firpt  place, 
that  he  should  live.  Except  for  this  sharp 
spur  of  necessity,  he  would  have  done  noth- 
ing but  muse  over  the  miraculous  prospects 
which  had  opened  before  him,  and  make 
long,  dreamy  excursions  into  that  future, 
which — all  but  one  initiatory  step,  which 
was  very  dark  indeed,  and  obscured  with  a 
perpetual  fog — ^blazed  with  the  splendors  of 
a  fairy  talc.  His  imagination,  much  con- 
fused and  baffled  when  it  endeavored  to 
penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy 
and  uncertain  fnterval  which  lay  between 
him  and  his  glory,  at  last  learned  to  leap 
over  the  clouded  threshold,  and  enjoy  the 
unquestionable  delights  beyond ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  if  the  young  painter  were  but  once 
proved  to  be  the  Duke  Agostini,  there  was 
an  end  to  all  possible  troubles  and  distresses. 
What  had  he  further  to  fear  P  ITie  young 
man  mazed  himself  night  and  day  with  these 
dreams.  He  loitered  upon  his  little  loggia 
leaning  over  the  railing,  revelling  in  imagi- 
nation in  all  the  splendors  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  avoided  his  old  acquaintance,  and 
found  no  more  pleasure  in  the  theatre  or 
the  cafe.  He  had  not  even  the  pleasant 
distraction  of  a  sitting  from  the  Signorina 
Inglese  to  disturb  the  solitude  which  he 
peopled  with  such  dreams.  He  had  lost 
an  unspeakable  amount  of  youthful  comfort 
and  amusement  to  start  with.  He  was  very 
lonely,  very  poor— 4ost  in  a  world  of  indo- 
lent but  exciting  visions — by  no  means 
happy.  For  Francisco  it  was  as  yet  any 
thing  but  good  news. 

It  was  not  much  better  news  to  the  Eng- 
lish Lucy.  But  for  this  the  two  would  in- 
evitably have  forgotten  each  other ;  parted 
shyly,  with  their  mutual  shy  liking  undevel- 
oped; with  a  little  pang  at  the  heart  of 
each,  and  a  soft  recollection  lasting  perhaps 


throughout  their  lives.  For  was  it  not  in- 
evitable— a  thing  beyond  resistance  ?  Hov 
dared  they  so  much  as  think  of  each  other— > 
these  two,  between  whom  fortune  had  drawn 
a  line  so  rigid  P  But  things  were  changed* 
now.  Francisco  had  ventured  to  speak  and 
Lucy  to  hear.  That  which  might  have  died 
away  inarticulately  had  been  spoken  and 
could  no  longer  be  ignored;  and  a  little 
money,  a  little  more  money,  would  make  the 
young  painter  the  equal,  and  more  than  the 
equal,  of  the  little  Englishwoman.  Lucy 
could  not  save  herself  from  the  thrill  of  thtit 
intruding  thought,-*'^  Sometime  I  shall  be 
rich," — any  more  than  she  could  from  the 
compunction  rising  immediately  after  it, 
which  reminded  her  that  ere  she  could  be 
rich  her  grandfather  must  die.  How  wicked 
she  thought  herself! — ^how  unnatural,  how 
ungrateful,  sometimes  even  how  miserable 
she  felt,  like  a  traitor  in  the  old  man's  house. 
But  still  she  could  not  help  the  recurrence  of 
that  thought.  Sometime  she,  too,  would  be 
rich ;  and  if  Francisco  was  still  Francisco, 
and  wanted  that  money  then  to  gain  his 
rights,  the  money  should  be  his.  But  Lucy 
too  grew  dreamy  and  loved  solitude — ^her 
imagination  was  captivated  perhaps  even 
more  than  her  hoart. 

It  was  still  beautiful,  warm,  idlers' weather, 
and  the  life  of  an  idler  flourishes  nowhere 
better  than  in  Rome.  Francisco  did  nothing 
that  he  could  help  except  dream,  living  im- 
aginary glorious  years  as  Duke  Agostini, 
and  forgetting  the  necessary  days  which  the 
painter  Francisco  had  to  live  through  in  the 
mean  time.  For  what  could  he  do?  No 
exertion  of  his,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  could 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  He  had 
no  money,  and  besides  the  advocates,  who 
must  be  feed,  public  opinion  in  Home  was 
greatly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  rery 
Tribunale  itself  was  not  proof  against  the  el- 
oquence of  golden  arguments.  The  young 
man  was  not  an  ideal  hero,  but  a  young 
Roman,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  his 
countrymen.  If  he  had  sometimes  felt  a 
passing  enthusiasm  for  a  special  enterprise, 
he  had  never  *  loved  work,  nor  found  a  re- 
source in  it  from  other  troubles.  He  had 
always  been  ready  to  make  festa,  like  all 
his  comrades.  Perhaps  few  of  us  are  deeply 
enamored  of  our  day's  work  when  we  are 
twenty — and  an  unsophisticated  Italian  mind 
docs  not  coiDprchcnd  the  sentiment.    To  be 
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ture,  labor  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 
But  Francisco  was  not  only  idle— he  was 
miserable,  discontented,  restless.  Things 
that  were  very  sufficient  for  the  orphan  of 
St.  Michele,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  duch- 
essa's  son.  He  felt  the  frank  accost  of  his 
acquaintances  almost  as  an  insult,  and  chafed 
at  all  his  surroundings.  This  wonderful 
secret  might  make  him  great,  but  it  had  not 
made  him  happy. 

He  was  in  this  condition  of  mind  when 
be  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  OigL 
Oigi  had  been  pondering  over  the  strange 
turn  of  affairs  since  ever  he  heard  of  this 
secret,  and  the  good  fellow  had  less  patience 
than  his  coadjutors.  He  had  set  his  whole 
heart  upon  that  festa,  which  should  drive 
all  Rocca  out  of  its  wits  and  illuminate  the 
dark  side  of  Monte  Cavo.  He  was  burning 
to  set  about  this  congenial  business,  to  con- 
sult old  Chico  of  Frascati  about  the  fire- 
works, and  to  arrange  a  gigantic  tombola. 
8tic*h  a  glorious  prospect  was  not  to  be 
postponed.  Nevertheless  Oigi,  when  he 
thought  it  over,  acknowledged  the  difficul- 
ties. He  could  have  brought  himself,  if  not 
lus  wife,  to  consent  to  that  mortgage  of  the 
Tine3rard  which  Mariuccia  suggested.  He 
could  have  screwed  his  resolution  to  the 
point  of  selling  his  donkeys— but,  vast  sum 
as  these  expedients  must  raise,  would  it  do  ? 
At  last  Gigi  came  to  a  resolution  which  re- 
lieved his  mind  mightily.  He  slept  soundly 
the  night  after  that  comfortable  suggestion, 
and  the  next  morning  rose  early,  dressed 
himself  carefully,  and  set  out  for  Borne. 
When  he  had  climbed  with  his  heavy  shoes 
up  the  long  stairs,  and,  knocking  at  Fran- 
cisco's door,  asked  **  Fermesso  P  **  humbly 
outside,  Francisco  was,  as  usual,  in  the  log- 
gia, leaning  over,  and  appearing  to  watch 
the  passengers  below.  He  came  in  reluc- 
tantly, with  dreamy  eyes,  at  that  sound,  and 
met  the  eager  peasant  with  the  excited  lan- 
guor of  a  lotus-eater,  lost  in  his  own  intoxi- 
cation, and  impatient  of  any  appeal  from  the 
world  without. 

"Don  Francisco!  Eccellenzal  siguore 
mio  I "  cried  Gigi,  with  a  gasp  of  earnestness 
M  come  out  with  me  to  Bocca,  and  speak  to 
monsignore!  consult  with  monsignore,  no- 
ble don !  There  is  nobody  like  monsignore 
lor  knowing  every  thing — for  telling  one 
what  it  is  best  to  do.  My  n^d  is  at  ease 
since  I  thought  of  it.    Many  a  time  has  he 
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asked  after  the  little  Chiohino,  and  how  it 
went  with  him.  Come  and  consult  monsig- 
nore, illustrious  don ! " 

"  Gigi,  my  good  follow,  accommodate 
yourself  and  take  breath,"  said  Francisco, 
thrusting  a  chair  towards  him.  **  Did  mon- 
signore send  thee  to  me  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  per  Bacco,  it  was  the  holy 
saints  that  sent  me ! "  cried  Gigi.  "  Yester- 
day we  made  a  procession,  as  your  excellency 
will  perhaps  remember  we  had  the  usage 
of  doing ;  and  in  the  church,  opposite  the 
blessed  image  of  St.  Francisco,  with  his 
stigmata  made  in  gold,  and  rays  round  his 
head  that  might  warm  one  in  a  cold  day-« 
which  was  set  up  by  monsignore  himself,  as 
thou  well  knowest — ^what  should  come  into 
my  head,  siguore  mio,  as  clear  as  though 
the  holy  saint,  who  is  thy  patron,  had  said 
it  in  my  ear,  but  *  Send  him  to  monsignoreJ 
Eccellcnza,  believe  me,  I  could  no  more  say 
my  prayers,  nor  even  listen  to  the  holy  lita- 
nies. Every  time  my  eyes  turned  to  the 
blessed  saint,  thy  patron,  the  words  returned 
to  me  again,  *  Send  him  to  monsignore ! ' 
And,  to  be  sure,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  where 
could  you  go  so  well  to  ask  advice  ?  There 
is  not  a  frate  in  the  convent  so  humble  as 
monsignore,  nor  a  cardinal  so  wise  in  all  the 
sacred  college.  There  is  never  a  quarrel  in 
Bocca,  nor  even  in  Albano  itself  but  they 
carry  it  to  monsignore,  and  he  decides  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  makes  the  peace.  And  he 
is  a  judge  himself,  as  your  excellency  knows. 
ComeVith  me,  Chichino  mio — I  should  say, 
noble  don !— come  with  me !  Monsignore  is 
at  Bocoj,  and  will  hear  all  thou  hast  to  say." 

Francisco  took  two  or  three  rapid,  short 
promenades  through  his  room.  He  was  irri- 
tated and  impatient  at  the  interruption,  but 
it  roused  him;  and  besides,  if  he  had  not 
been  rather  angry  to  think  that  the  idea 
originated  with  Gigi,  it  was  unquestionably 
a  very  good  suggestion.  The  young  man's 
pride,  however,  had  received  a  stimulation 
too  extraordinary  tomake  him  3rield  at  once 
to  so  humble  a  counsellor.  He  stopped 
loftily  when  he  came  in  front  of  his  easel, 
took  up  his  palette— to  set  which  had  been 
all  his  morning's  work — and  made  a  few 
energetic  touches  at  a  copy  which  he  had 
been  languidly  dawdling  over  for  some  days. 
'*  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Francisco,  putting 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  retiring  a  few  steps 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  sudden  exertion.    *'  I 
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▼ill  tbink  of  it,"  he  repeated,  after  five  min- 
utes of  sQch  devoted  work  as  he  had  not  ac* 
complishcd  for  some  weeks  past.  Gigi  made 
a  step  backwards,  and,  watching  him— con- 
founded by  his  coldness  and  overawed  by 
his  talents — the  honest  fellow  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  imposing  indifiference  of 
his  little  Chichino.  Those  ^-agiie,  popular 
recollections — ^associations  inseparable  from 
a  ritual  which  permits  at  least  a  semi-wor- 
ship of  a  picture — wherein  the  old  painters 
of  Italy  have  a  dim  but  universal  immortal- 
ity, came  breathing  across  the  unenlightened 
mind  of  the  contadino.  Possibly  his  little 
Chichino  was  one  of  those  great  ones  before 
whom  even  a  Duke  Agostini  was  nobody. 
Perhaps  the  painter  knew  his  greatness  se- 
cured, and  did  not  care  for  his  problematical 
"  rights."  Alas,  poor  honest  Gigi !  he  did 
not  know  it  was  only  a  youthful  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  that  Francisco  had  a  vast 
mind  to  toss  palette  and  brushes  out  of  the 
window,  and  set  out  across  the  Campagna 
without  so  much  as  waiting  for  his  guide. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

MONSIQKORE  lived  by  himself,  in  a  great 
square  house  of  his  own  building,  in  the  out* 
skirts  of  the  village  of  Rocca — lived  by  him- 
self, yet  not  by  himself,  retaining  an  entresol 
for  his  own  use,  and  dwelling  in  a  kind  of 
fatherly  Superintending  neighborship  with 
the  families  to  whom  he  had  let  his  super- 
fluity of  rooms.  He  was  a  prelate,  a  judge 
of  one  of  the  inferior  courts,  a  politician, 
trusted  by  the  people,  and,  in  emergencies, 
by  the  government.  Partisans  and  admirers, 
to  which  class  belonged  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  who  knew  him,  fondly  beUeved  that 
they  saw  in  him  a  dangerous  opponent  to, 
and  possible  successor  of,  Antonelli  himself. 
Everybody  knew  that  his  own  will  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  holding  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal )  and  no  man  wore  the  purple  stockings 
with  an  air  more  coiurtly  than  monsignore 
could  assume  when  he 'pleased.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  the  village  arbiter,  the  referee  in 
all  troubles,  the  umpire  of  disputes— every- 
body's friend,  counsellor,  and  helper— such 
a  priest  as  might  reconcile  the  stoutest  Prot- 
estant to  priestdom.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  **in  the  world,"  a  soldier^  and  had 
served  in  some  of  the  campaigns  ot  the  em- 
pire. In  his  age  he  was  the  most  genial, 
the  most  gentle,  the  most  mildly  human  of 


men:  mildly  human,  not  passionste  Bor 
tragical,  though  an  Italian :  a  natural  cdi- 
bate,  foil  of  calm  affections.  In  every  Cfaurdi 
there  are  such  unmarried,  childless,  nliiver- 
sal  fathers.  Monsignore  was  of  the  benigii- 
ebt  type  of  such  men. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom,  by  special  in- 
terference of  Ban  Francisco,  Gigi's  thooghts 
had  been  directed,  and  on  account  of  whom 
the  good  fellow  had  made  his  breathless 
journey  into  Rome,  to  fetch,  if  possible,  the 
young  hero  out  with  him ;  and  it  was  to  the 
Casa  Pantini,  the  house  of  this  good  priest, 
that  Francisco  took  his  way  next  morning, 
after  he  had  rested  from  his  journey  and  re- 
freshed himself.  The  young  man  made  as 
grand  a  toilette  as  he  could  accomplish.  He 
wanted  to  look  worthy  of  his  foture  digni- 
ties, and  to  impress  the  mind  of  monsignore. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  anxious  to  recall  as  few 
recollections  as  might  he  of  the  little  Chi- 
chino of  Mariuccia's  cottage.  In  this  pres- 
ent state  of  transition  and  expectation,  he 
did  not  care  to  remember  too  clearly,  even 
in  his  own  person,  the  peasant  thoughts  and 
peasant  dress  of  that  foriom  little  boy  who, 
nevertheless,  then  as  now,  was  the  duchessa's 
son. 

Monsignore  was  a  little  man,  livelj  and 
benign,  with  a  little,  Hght  footstep,  a  head 
small  but  sagacious,  a  face  of  homely  fea- 
tures, overflowing  with  kindness.  He  was 
seated  in  his  own  special  sitting-room,  where 
the  stock  of  books  was  moderate,  but,  sap- 
ported  by  various  scientiflo  tools,  looked  re- 
spectable enough  to  uphold  the  learned  char- 
acter of  the  good  prelate,  who  was  past  his 
student  days.  No  state  or  circumstance  sur- 
rounded this  ItaHan  ecclesiastic  and  possible 
statesman.  The  villagers  had  free  access  to 
that  heterogeneous  room,  where  the  domino- 
hot  flanked  the  telescope  on  the  table,  and  a 
gun  leaned  against  the  books  in  the  comer. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  to  make  the 
new-comer's  entrance  noiseless;  no  luxuri- 
ous Hbrary  chair  to  comfort  the  good  priest 
in  his  studies.  Instead  of  the  purple  stodt- 
ings  appertaining  to  his  dignity,  monsignore 
wore  long  boots  drawn  over  his  trousers  and 
reaching  to  the  knee — perhaps  a  reminiscence 
of  his  old  profession— end  was  in  common 
every-day  secular  dress,  without  any  mark  of 
priesthood  except  tite  smaU  black  skullcap 
which  comforted  that  spot  of  ecclesiastical 
baldness  on  the  top  of  his  head.    He  waa 
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busy  with  compasses  and  pencils  drawing 
out  a  new  plan  for  his  garden,  which  was  a 
Tery  important  matter  to  monsignore.  He 
gave  lingering  touches  to  his  sketch,  and 
kept  measuring  it  with  lus  compasses  as  he 
listened  to  Francisco's  story,  which  story  did 
not  much  astonish  the  kind  priest.  He  had 
known  of  it  by  rumor  many  years  ago— per- 
haps had  put  the  facta  togedier  in  his  own 
mind,  and  drawn  a  true  conclusion— perhaps 
had  heard  it  at  first  hand  under  the  dark 
shelter  of  the  confcssionaI-->anyhow,  he  was 
not  very  much  surprised. 

"  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  %lio  mio," 
said  monsignore,  *'  that  to  send  away  the 
only  son,  if  all  had  been  just,  is  a  thing  ex- 
traordinary ?  I  cannot  understand  it.  Your 
mother  would  have  been  but  too  proud  to 
give  il  duca  an  heir  if  all  had  been  welL" 

"I  know  nothing  whether  it  was  ill  or 
weH,**  said  the  young  man,  with  a  momen- 
tary violent  blush  which  faded  instantly. 
"  Perhaps  they  were  not  good  friends  5  they 
were  not  angels,  monsignore,  but  they  kept 
together;  and  the  duchessa  either  took  &Q 
antipathy  to  me,  or  loved  Donna  Anna  too 
well,  who  had  been  so  long  supposed  the 
heir ;  or,  it  may  be,^  took  this  means  of  pun- 
ishing the  duke— can  I  tell?  but  I  am  the 
Duchessa  Agostini's  son.** 

"Yes,  poverino!'*  said  monsignore,  with 
a  sigh,  '*  you  are  that  woman's  son :  but  she 
who  has  been  capable  of  deserting  you; 
whom  you  suppose  capable  of  wronging  you 
to  this  extreme ;  of  taking  youx  rank  and 
your  rights  and  your  very  name  from  you ; 
do  you  not  think  she  is  capable  even  of  tell- 
ing such  a  lie  at  the  trial,  if  it  ever  come  to 
a  trial,  as  should  make  an  end  of  your  peace, 
my  Francisco  ?  She  might  say  you  were  not 
il  duca's  son." 

"Monsignore,  she  is  my  mother,"  said 
Francisco.  Once  more  his  color  rose  vio- 
lently, his  heart  heaved  with  a  convulsive 
suspiration,  and  he  drew  himself  to  his  fuU 
height  with  haughty  resentment  and  impa- 
tience. The  good  priest  raised  his  head 
from  the  garden-plan  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  skilled  in  faces.  He  saw  that  this 
view  was  one  which  Francisco  would  not 
take ;  that  natural  feeling^  ambition,  self-re- 
gardf  rose  in  arms  against  that  degrading 
idea ;  but  that  still  a  passing  consciousness 
of  such  an  abominable  possibility  quickened 
the  haughty  impatience  with  which  the  young 


man  refused  to  hear  a  word  said  against  the 
honor  of  the  woman  who  was  his  mother. 
For  another  moment  monsignore  bent  over 
his  compasses,  very  gently  shaking  his  head, 
as  though  he  made  an  inaudible  protest  un- 
der his  breath.  Then  he  asked  quietly, 
"  What,  then,  my  son,  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  ask  the  advice  of  monsignore," 
said  Francisco. 

"Ah,"  said  the  good  priest,  "I  know 
what  that  means ;  you  would  have  monsig- 
nore advise  you  to  do  what  you  wish  to  do. 
You  would  have  me,  who  spend  my  life  in 
keeping  peace  among  my  neighbors,  advise 
you  to  go  to  law.  I  love  not  the  law,  my  son, 
though  I  have  much  ta  do  with  it ;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  try  private  arrangement  than  to  ^pend 
thy  money  before  the  Tribunale.  All  thy 
means —  " 

"  Monsignore,  pardon ;  I  have  no  means," 
interrupted  Francisco. 

"  And  how,  then,  can  you  go  to  law,  you 
foolish  boy  P  "  said  monsignore,  raising  his 
eyebrows.  "  But  if  you  were  Piombino  him- 
self, my  son,  I  should  counsel  thee  the  same. 
Let  us  try  what  they  will  do  in  the  first  place. 
Perhaps  the  duchessa  repents  and  will  do 
thee  justice ;  perhaps  Donna  Anna,  who  is  a 
good  woman,  though  peevish,  will  not  take 
her  brother's  inheritance.  At  the  least, 
Francisco  mio,  it  is  thy  duty  to  try." 

"  Try !  Will  the  noble  duchessa  admit 
such  a  one  as  I  amP  "  said  Francisco,  red- 
dening with  bitter  curiosity  and  eagerness 
at  the  thought.  "  Shall  I  submit  to  be  called 
an  imposter,  or  to  see  her  hatred  P  No, 
monsignore ;  she  has  cut  me  off  from  being 
hf  r  son.  It  is  not  by  her  help  I  will  recover 
what  is  my  right." 

"  One  must  not  stand  out  too  much  for 
one's  rights  in  this  world,"  said  monsignore. 
"  One  must  seek  one's  fortune  in  the  way  of 
peace,  though  it  is  not  the  pleasantest  way ;  . 
and  you  woiUd  not  wish  to  have  a  triumph 
over  your  mother.  Patienza !  I  remember 
thee  the  other  day,  little  Chichino,  saying 
thy  catechism  among  the  other  children; 
and  a  good  child,  on  the  whole,  when  no- 
body crossed  thee.  I  knew  very  well  thou 
wert  not  a  villanello,  my  son,  but  hadstgood 
blood  in  thy  veins,  howsoever  it  came  to  thee. 
Leave  me  to  think  over  this  case  of  thine, 
and  if  I  can  help  thee,  va-bene !  if  not,  thou 
art  none  the  worse." 

Obliged  to  be  content  with  this,  Francisco 
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rose  slowly  to  take  his  leave.  He  was  going 
away  very  reluctantly,  trying  to  find  some  ex- 
pedient to  lengthen  the  interview,  and  ob- 
tain some  more  decided  promise  of  help, 
when  the  old  man  called  him  back.  "  Chi- 
chino  mio,"  said  monsignore,  in  his  most  pa- 
ternal tone,  looking  keenly  at  Francisco,  and 
poising  in  his  fingers  his  extended  compasses, 
<<  imagine  that  I  find  means  to  make  thy  in- 
tentions known  to  the  duchessa;  imagine 
that  she  acknowledges  thee  her  son,  but  de- 
nies thy  further  rights — capito  ?  and  let  us 
suppose  that  she  ofiers  thee  a  portion,  an  in- 
come, an  estate,  if  thou  remainest  silent ; 
what  then,  my  Francisco,  should  thy  repre- 
sentative say  ?  " 

*'  Monsignore !  it  is  not  you  who  should 
insult  me !  If  I  am  any  tldng,  I  am  Duke 
Agostini ;  not  a  bajocco !  not  a  grosso !  I 
cannot  be  silent !  Would  she  pay  me  for 
my  peasant  childhood,  my  youth  in  St.  Mich- 
ele,  my  content  which  I  can  never  bring 
back  again  P  Monsignore,  no !  I  will  have 
nothing  but  my  right." 

So,  with  a  burst  of  passion  which  he  could 
not  control,  Francisco  ended  abruptly  the 
interview  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much. 
A  few  tranquillizing  words  from  the  kind 
priest  only  proved  to  him  that  monsignore 
sympathized  in  some  degree  with  the  tor- 
rent of  excitement  which  had  overpowered 
him  for  the  moment,  and  was  not  offended 
by  his  violence.  But  Francisco  found  no 
further  comfort  in  this  conversation.  He 
went  away,  indeed,  more  depressed  by  the 
look  of  compassion  and  sympathy  with  which 
monsignore  watched  his  departure  than  he 
would  have  been  by  a  positive  misfortune ; 
and  with  that  humiliating  possibility — ^which, 
since  the  very  first  announcement  of  this  se- 
cret, he  had  been  able  to  ignore  without 
much  difficulty — ^gnawing  again  with  a  mo- 
mentary but  double  bitterness  at  his  hearts 
Monsignore,  full  of  interest  and  afiectionate 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  boy  whom  he 
had  known  all  the  youth's  lifetime;  mon- 
signore, whose  judgment  was  conclusive  to 
every  soul  in  Rocca — ^that  kind  paternal  au- 
thority hailed  Francisco's  story  with  no  ex- 
clamation of  joyful  surprise,  no  prophesies  of 
coming  splendor,  no  new  title.  The  young 
man  was  nothing  but  little  Chichino  still  to 
monsignore,  though  he  tons  the  duchessa's 
son;  and  Francisco  left  the  house  with  a  flood 
of  bitterness  and  disappointment,  inconceiv- 
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able  to  his  youthful  experience  a  month 
ago,  overflowing  his  heart.  Monsignore, 
who  knew  the  world,  believed  in  that  de- 
grading, miserable  alternative  which  it  was 
shame  to  think  of.  Was  this  all  his  high  ex- 
pectations were  to  come  to  ?  and  who  could 
give  him  back  his  content  ? 

CHAPTEB  XVTL 

After  his  disheartening  interview  with 
monsignore,  Francisco  had  no  inclination  to 
linger  in  Rocca ;  nothing  could  bring  him 
back  his  youthful  good-temper,  friendliness, 
and  general  social  amiability.  As  Duke 
Agostini  he  would  have  taken  in  very  good 
part  the  salutations  of  the  villagers,  but  the 
Francisco  who  ought  to  be  Duke  Agostini 
was  of  less  amiable  disposition ;  and  even 
Mariuccia's  reverential  affection  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Oigi,  who  would  not  understand 
how  monsignore  could  have  discouraged  the 
young  man,  added  a  little  to  the  heart-nck- 
ness  of  the  unfortunate  young  aspirant.  He 
said  to  himself  that  they  mocked  him  with 
that  empty  title  which  he  should  never  bear. 
He  turned  aside  from  their  afiectionate  hom- 
age as  from  a  sickening  and  dangerous 
dainty.  Solacing  his  tumultuous  feelings 
with  a  self-denial  which  certainly  was  not 
necessary,  he  set  off  on  foot,  scorning  the 
help  of  the  vetiura.  Because  he  could  not 
have  all  he  wanted,  he  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  punished  himself  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  youth ;  and  arrived  at  Rome  long 
after  the  Ave  Maria,  when  darkness  had 
closed  over  the  Eternal  City,  and  when  those 
streets,  deserted  of  foot  passengers,  with 
their  stream  of  carriages,  and  the  Babel  of 
bearded  faces  to  be  seen  through  every  ca£l 
window,  looked  dry  and  withered  with  the 
chill  of  the  night.  Francisco  went  up  his 
long  stair  footsore  and  exhausted,  good  for 
nothing  but  rest — such  rest  as  was  possible 
in  the  ferment  of  his  new  life.  He  had  no 
fire  to  draw  his  chair  to  and  smoke  his  cigar 
over.  There  was  no  provision  for  such  a 
luxury  in  the  little,  bare,  carpetless  apart- 
ment Instead,  the  young  man  lighted  his 
lamp,  put  on  his  cloak,  and  placed  his  little 
table  at  the  open  window.  There  he  supped 
dismally,  yet  not  without  appetite,  on  bread 
and  wine  and  some  small  slices  of  Malamu 
The  moonlight  was  shining  on  the  broken 
pillars  far  below  him.  It  had  been  a  ^Mta 
that  day,  and  there  were  still  passengers  in 
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the  Piazza  where  the  lights  shone  in  the 
shops.  Life  went  on  the  same  in  spite  of 
Francisco's  dreams.  The  skies  shone  alike 
day  after  day,  though  he  was  at  one  time 
elated,  and  at  another  time  discouraged. 
However  matters  went  on  with  one  young 
suffering  spirit  or  another,  it  made  no  visi- 
ble difference  either  to  heaven  or  earth. 

The  months  of  that  winter  passed  in /in  in- 
coherent, restless,  unhappy  foshion.  Fran- 
cisco did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  He 
painted  some  doleful  copies  of  second-rate 
pictures,  which  somebody  had  commissioned 
for  him,  and  lived  with  Spartan  economy  on 
the  price  of  them.  That  warm  young  Ro- 
man nature  of  his  was  not  self-denying,  cer- 
tainly— ^it  did  not  run  in  the  blood ;  but  for 
a  time,  in  token  of  hopeless  spite  and  dis- 
gust against  the  world  and  his  fortune,  he 
could  be  an  ascetic — that  was  possible  enough 
to  him  and  his  race.  He  had  no  hope  of 
gaining  at  his  easel  the  means  necessary  to 
bring  his  cause  before  the  proper  tribunal ; 
but  if  he  could  not  do  that  he  could  starve 
and  mortify  himself,  which  was  always  some 
little  consolation  for  the  moment.  His  heart 
was  so  far  out  of  his  work,  his  imagination 
was  so  busy  always  among  the  chances  of 
the  future,  that  the  capacity  of  labor,  never 
too  largely  developed  in  the  youthful  Italian, 
bad  almost  died  out  of  him.  Then,  as  if  that 
splendid  misery  of  a  hope  was  not  enough, 
the  other  tantalizing  imp,  with  his  bow  and 
arrows,  was  busy  in  full  career  of  mischief 
in  the  troubled  heart  of  poor  Francisco. 
He  haunted  that  house  in  the  Corso  like  an 
unquiet  spirit.  He  paid  Teta  endless  visits  j 
a  dozen  times  he  had  all  but  encountered 
the  watchful  presence  of  my  lord.  Nor  did 
Francisco  fail  to  discover  that,  somehow  by 
instinct — ^for  they  had  never  met  again — 
even  in  tbe  stair — the  English  Signorina 
was  aware  of  the  shadow  that  hovered  about 
her.  To  tell  the  truth,  poor  Lucy  was  driven 
day  by  day  to  more  frequent  and  more  peril- 
ous thoughts  of  the  young  Roman  and  his 
£^nd  secret.  My  lord's  suspicions  flour- 
ished and  increased  so  much  without  reason, 
that  the  lonely  little  girl  was  vehemently 
tempted  to  justify  them,  and  procure  herself 
some  equivalent  for  the  suffering  which  she 
had  to  bear  in  her  innocence.  That  subtle 
charm  of  an  unseen  lover,  delicately  careful 
of  her  privacy  and  maidenly  reserve,  yet  al- 
ways near ;  and  the  coarser  goad  of  my  lord's 
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suspicions,  which  would  not  permit  her  to 
forget  the  young  painter  had  she  been  ever 
so  much  inclined,  were  almost  too  much  for 
Lucy.  Rome  would  have  been  inexpressibly 
distasteful  to  her,  had  it  not  begun  to  grow 
tenderly  dear,  and  full  of  unspoken,  unspeak- 
able associations.  Somebody  watched  for 
her  coming  and  going  through  those  narrow 
streets— somebody  lingered  invisible  in  her 
traces,  as  though  her  steps  left  light  behind 
them.  Never  lover  spoke  for  himself  so  elo- 
quently as  does  a  young  girl's  shy,  startled, 
sweet  imaginations,  while  the  unspoken  en- 
chantment grows  upon  h«7.  Could  Lucy  help 
it  P  Nobody  loved  the  poor  child  except  that 
unseen  young  stranger,  wronged  and  unfor- 
tunate, whom  my  lord  would  not  permit  her 
to  forget. 

However,  it  was  an  honest  and  unconcerted 
accident  which  brought  about  their  first 
meeting.  My  lord  himself  had  commis- 
sioned his  granddaughter  to  bear  some  mes- 
sage to  Sora  Teta,  who,  to  be  sure,  could 
not  tell  that  Sora  Teta's  apartment  was  the 
constant  haunt  of  the  unfortunate  Francisco. 
After  that  their  encounters  were  not  so  un- 
frequent;  and  before  Lucy  knew,  all  was 
said,  and  the  mischief  irrevocably  done  and 
not  to  be  mended ;  for  when  the  passionate 
young  Roman  opened  all  his  heart  to  her, 
could  the  poor  child  whom  nobody  else  loved, 
tell  a  proper  little  fib  to  her  lover  and  turn 
him  away,  and  shut  out  that  light  of  youth 
out  of  her  heart?  She  was  very  much 
frightened  and  full  of  a  hundred  compunc- 
tions— but  what  could  she  do?  Question 
pressed  upon  her  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
first  wooing — her  heart  in  her  face  so  much 
belying  that  first  faltering  "  No,"  that  the 
coldest  spectator,  let  alone  a  Francisco, 
could  put  no  faith  in  it.  Poor  Lucy,  eigh- 
teen year»  old,  could  but  confess  to  the  • 
truth. 

But  after  that  confession,  and  the  first  sur- 
prise of  it,  the  little  English  girl  recovered 
herself.  It  was  a  sadly  unnatural  position 
for  an  English  girl,  but  it  was  necessary 
now  to  make  the  best  of  what  was  inevitable. 
She  shook  the  tears  off  her  pretty  eyelashes, 
and  raised  her  little  drooping  head.  Ah,  if 
all  went  well,  what  a  sweet  duchessa !  one 
with  roses  that  would  grow  old  without  with- 
ering— a  face  that  passion  could  not  waste ! 
but  she  would  hear  no  more,  droop  no 
longer.    It  was  Lucy's  turn  to  speak. 
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**  Now,  Signore  Francisco,"  said  the  little 
Englishwoman,  with  a  spark  in  her  blue  eye 
that  Francisco  wist  not  of,  "  we  are  not  to 
meet  again.  We — ^we — ^understand  each 
other.  But  it  must  not  go  any  further.  .We 
must  not  meet  again." 

Here  Francisco  fell  at  her  feet  in  a  pas- 
sion of  amazed  reproaches  and  entreaties. 
Not  meet  again !  *  Why  not,  in  the  name  of 
every  thing  wonderful?  Meeting  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  will — ^it  was  a  necessity — 
love  demanded  it.  Not  meet  again  I  say 
rather  every  hour,  every  day ! 

But  Lucy  stood  firm  in  her  propriety,  and 
was  not  to  be  moved.  "  Grandpapa  is  the 
only  friend  I  have,  and  we  cannot  tell  him," 
said  Lucy.  "  Oh  that  I  should  do  any  thing 
I  dare  not  tell !  but  I — am— not  sorry ;  do 
not  look  so  reproachfuL  If  you  cannot  trust 
me  after  what  you  have  made  me  say,  why 
then  we  had  better  try  to  forget  each  other ; 
for  I  am  resolved  and  determined,  if  it 
should  kill  me,  I  tvill  not  meet  you  again." 

"Ah  Lucia  mia!  it  is  because  you  care 
nothing  for  me,"  cried  Francisco  in  a  lamen- 
table tone. 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  so,  very  well !  I  do 
not  mind,"  said  the  little  affronted  princess. 
The  baffled  lover  came  to  her  feet  once  more. 
Lucy  would  a  great  deal  rather  he  had  stood 
up  facing  her  without  so  much  adoration ; 
but  still  the  abandon  had  its  charm. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Lucy  after  an 
interval,  with  a  deep  and  somewhat  painful 
blush,  "  I  never  will  leave  grandpapa.  I 
have  promised  never  to  leave  him  while  he 
lives ;  and  I  pray  God  send  him  long  life, 
Francisco— I  do',  with  all  my  heart !  "  cried 
the  poor  little  girl  with  tears,  clasping  her 
innocent  hands  j  "  but  then— oh,  I  hope  God 
will  forgive  me  !  —then  I  shall  have  money  j 
I  will  be  rich.  If  you  have  not  gained  your 
*  rights  before,  I  promise  to  come  to  you — to 
bring  what  I  have  to  you — ^to  win  your  cause. 
I  promise  you,  Francisco ;  although  in  the 
mean  time  I  do  not  see  you,  nor  hear  from 
you,  nor  know  whether  you  care  for  me  still ; 
and  if  before  that  time  you  are  Duke  Agos- 
tini,  you  shall  come  and  ask  my  grandfather 
for  mo ;  but  we  are  not  to  meet  again.  I 
will  make  this  engagement  if  you  choose — 
but  I  will  not  make  any  other.  I  don't  want 
to  part  with  you.  Do  you  think  I  shall  not 
feel  it  ?  but  already — oh,  we  have  both  been 
very  wrong ! " 
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After  a  great  deal  of  protest  and 
strance,  Francisco,  finding  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  submitted,  and  the  bargain  was 
made  accordingly ;  a  strange,  wild,  youthM 
compact,  which  both  of  them,  notwithstand- 
ing, entered  into  undoubting,  not  afraid  of 
its  vast  demand  upon  their  steadfastness. 
Francisco,  perhaps,  had  as  little  dread  of  his 
own  constancy  as  Lucy,  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  punctilio  of  honor,  nor  why 
they  should  so  deny  themselves.  He  made 
a  very  doleful  countenance  as  she  prepared 
to  leave  him.  "  And  what,  then,  are  we  to  do 
in  the  mean  time  ?  "  said  the  satisfied  but 
disappointed  lover.  Lucy  turned  round 
upon  him  once  more,  brightly  indignant, 
with  that  spark  of  spirit  in  her  blue  eye. 

"  Trust  each  other !  "  cried  the  steadfast 
little  English  girl,  clasping  her  hands  with  a 
pretty  gesture  of  impatience.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared  down  the  long,  dark  stair — the  deep, 
black  well  of  a  staircase  which  looked  so 
dark  when  she  was  gone;  and  Francisco 
heard  her  voice  no  more. 

CHAPTER  xym. 

Lucy  kept  her  word.  Before  long,  indeed, 
Francisco  learned  to  know  that  any  attempt 
to  contravert  her  decision  was  vain,  and  that 
his  best  policy  was  to  accept  honestly  the 
bargain  which  had  been  made  between  them, 
the  conditions  of  which  he  had  vainly  hoped 
Lucy  herself  &s  the  days  went  on,  might  be 
tempted  to  break.  But  Lucy  was  steadfast ; 
she  had  pledged  her  faith  and  her  life,  and 
the  thing  having  happened,  could  neither 
disguise  nor  deny  her  honest  sentiments; 
but  she  would  not  carry  on  a  clandestine 
correspondence.  She  could  not  persuade 
herself  to  be  sorry  that  Francisco  and  she 
had  tied  that  silken  knot,  and  bound  each 
other,  as  they  said,  forever — and  she  had  all 
a  girPs  satisfaction  in  that  romantic  and  vis- 
ionary compact ;  but  to  maintain,  with  her 
eyes  open,  a  secret  correspondence,  was 
something  impossible  to  Lucy.  She  was, 
on  the  contrary,  rigidly  exact  to  her  own 
conditions.  She  would  rarely  descend  the 
stair  without  sending  Reynolds  to  reconnoi- 
tre J  and  when  she  encountered  by  chance, 
from  the  carriage  window,  the  ej'es  of  Fran- 
cisco, he  could  scarcely  venture  to  put  to  his 
own  credit  the  passing  flush  of  color  and 
momentary  drooping,  so  resolute  was  the 
little   Englishwoman    in    her    proprieties. 
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Frandsoo,  of  course,  lost  none  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. He  lingered  about  Monte  Piucio 
in  the  golden  wintry  afternoons,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  as  she  went 
submissively  through  the  orthodox  "  airing." 
Every  Sunday  morning,  regular  as  the  day, 
he  was  to  be  detected  somewhere  about  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  watching  the  carriages 
as  they  drew  up  in  the  mud  outside  the  gate, 
before  the  modest  Church  of  the  English. 
To  be  sure,  in  both  places  there  were  plenty 
of  young  Komans  like  himself  to  bear  him 
company.  It  was  **  a  good  season ; "  the 
English  Church  was  crowded,  and  the  wintry 
sunshine  across  the  wide  piazza  sparkled 
upon  streams  of  carriages  winding  weekly 
to  the  further  side  of  that  gate.  Young 
Home  loved  nothing  better  than  to  lounge 
about  the  square  after  its  own  brief  mass, 
and  watch,  with  many  comments,  the  young 
English  ladies,  so  shy  and  so  bold.  Fran* 
dsco  had  no  eyes  but  for  the  carriage  (^  my 
lord,  with  Lucy  dim  and  unresponsive  in  the 
comer ;  Lucy,  who,  all  unresponsive  as  she 
was,  still  somehow  never  failed  to  see  him, 
though  he  changed  his  position  a  dozen 
times;  but  there  was  always  an  abundant 
brotherhood  of  young  men  not  unlike  him- 
self to  keep  him  in  countenance.  He  was 
always  sure  of  seeing  Lucy  on  Sunday — ^it 
was  the  one  certain  opportunity  never  to  be 
lost.  • 

Meantime,  the  year  slid  round  from  au- 
tumn into  spring.  The  winter  vanished  like 
a  dream,  unperceived  by  the  unfortunate 
young  painter,  whose  mind  was  bewildered 
by  two  of  the  most  confusing  influences 
which  can  mystify  a  young  man's  life.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  even  to  say  that  the  success 
of  his  wooing  consoled  him.  Success  more 
tantalizing  and  unsatisfactory  never  perplexed 
the  soul  of  youth.  One  prefers  to  jump  at 
conclusions  when  one  is  twenty,  and  the  art 
of  patience  is  not  commonly  learned  so 
early  in  life.  But  here  was  poor  Francisco, 
with  his  dazzling  impossible  fortune  hanging 
over  his  head,  perhaps  to  fall  into  his  hands 
to-day,  perhaps  never  to  fall  into  his  hands ; 
and  his  love  postponed  into  dim  regions  of 
equal  uncertainty,  all  present  comfort  of  it 
being  ruthlessly  snatched  from  him.  No 
wonder  that  he  passed  the  Christmas  in  in- 
different spirits,  and,  refusing  the  few  invita- 
tions which  were  offered  him  to  join  in  the 
New  Year  family  feasts,  despondently  haunted 
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that  comer  of  the  Corso,  and  o'  nights  leaned 
over  the  railing  of  his  balcony,  as  though 
good  advice  or  consolation  of  some  kind 
might  perhaps  be  had  of  old  silent  Trajan 
on  his  column,  or  of  the  unconcerned  and 
steadfast  stars. 

By  and  by,  the  fairy  link  which  bound  the 
two  young  people  together  changed  its  char- 
acter. Watching  in  the  dim  street  at  early 
morning,  Francisco,  warned  by  Teta  of  the 
approaching  calamity,  saw  my  lord's  travel- 
ling carriage  brought  to  the  door,  witnessed 
the  callous  servants  strapping  the  imperials 
to  the  roof,  and  looked  on,  grimly  observant, 
at  all  the  luxuries  of  travel  which  were  to 
make  the  journey  bearable  to  my  lord.  Then 
Lucy  came  down,  all  alone  but  for  the  at- 
tendance of  her  maid — ^rather  pale,  with  a 
thick  veil  hanging  over  her  pretty  face.  The 
young  man  ventured  to  come  nearer  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  she  did  it 
on  purpose,  the  poor  little  girl ;  perhaps  it 
was  not  all  pure  grace  and  favor,  but  a  pri- 
vate yearning  of  her  own  heart  as  welL  My 
lord  had  not  yet  descended ;  Bcynolds  was 
busy  about  the  boxes,  between  the  door  of 
the  house  and  that  of  the  carriage ;  the  ser^ 
vants  about  were  only  temporary  servants, 
who  did  not  accompany  the  Forestieri ;  and 
Lucy,  with  her  white  cheeks  and  her  black 
veil,  leaned  out  at  the  other  window,  where 
only  Francisco  could  see  the  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She  said  '*  Farewell !  "  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  him ;  then  she  said,  "  Remem- 
ber ! "  with  a  faint  smile  and  blush,  holding 
up  an  imperative  little  finger ;  and  then,  al- 
most before  the  unfortunate  young  lover 
could  retire  from  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
my  lord  came  stumbling  forth  with  an  angry 
face  and  a  lecture  to  Lucy.  Why  had  she 
come  down  first  ?  when  she  knew  his  taste 
so  well,  and  was  quite  aware  that  he  detested 
stumbling  into  a  carriage  over  a  woman's 
skirts  ?  Lucy  made  humble  apologies,  and 
tripped  out  again  to  let  grandpapa  arrange 
himself  at  his  pleasure,  her  black  veil  drop- 
ping over  her  face  as  she  got  up  from  her 
comer ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Francisco 
hastened  away  to  post  himself  at  the  gate 
through  which  they  must  pass,  and  doubt- 
less be  detained  for  a  few  minutes.  There 
once  more  they  ventured  to  look  at  each 
other ;  then  it  was  all  over ;  was  it  all  over  ? 
and  nothing  remaining  to  Francisco  but  the 
«  Bemember  I "  and  the  <<  Farewell ! " 
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The  same  night,  howeTer,  a  little  consola- 
tion came  to  the  young  man  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  monsignore,  the  very  super- 
scription of  which,  addressed  as  it  was  to  the 
Ulustrissimo  Signore,  U  Signore  Francisco, 
without  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Spoleto, 
which  had  become  mightily  distasteful  to 
him,  raised  a  little  flutter  of  hope  in  the 
breast  of  Francisco.  Monsignore's  letter, 
however,  was  very  guarded  and  cautious, 
t^ontaining  nothing  beyond  a  certain  vague, 
inferential  encouragement  The  good  priest 
himself  had  seen  the  duchessa,  but  had 
gained  nothing  from  her;  and  Francisco 
grew  white  with  a  bitter  secret  rage  when 
he  heard  that  this  woman,  who  was  his 
mother,  had  disowned  him  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  and  forbidden  any  one,  priest  or 
friend,  to  name  in  her  presence  the  name  of 
the  outcast  whom  she  could  not  deny  to  be 
her  son.  The  young  man  ground  his  teeth 
together  as  he  read.  She  was  his  mother; — 
an  unspeakable  fascination  drew  him  tow- 
ards her,  though  not  in  love.  He  watched 
her,  when  by  chance  he  crossed  her  path, 
with  the  strangest  eagerness  and  interest, 
and  to  read  the  report  of  her  very  words 
made  his  heart  beat ;  but  he  could  not  bless, 
and  would  not  curse,  her.  He  held  his  breath 
when  he  came  to  her  name.  Of  one  thing, 
if  of  but  one  thing  only,  he  was  certain  in 
his  extraordinary  life— «A6  was  his  mother ; 
and  nature,  with  a  certain  wild  rage  and  pas- 
sion, started  up  fierce  in  his  heart  at  the 
sound  of  her  name,  forbidding  words.  She 
had  no  nature  in  her  heart,  that  weird  wo- 
man ;  and  Francisco  ground  his  teeth,  but 
was  silent,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  this  in 
monsignore's  letter — a  postscript  seemingly 
unimportant,  like  the  proverbial  postscript 
of  a  woman.  It  said,  **  One  of  my  friends, 
BoBpigliosi,  an  advocate,  is  in  the  caf(&  of  the 
Scacchi,  in  the  Corso,  towards  mezzogiomo, 
many  of  these  days.  If  thou  shouldst  see 
him,  my  son— it  is  he  who  has  the  pretty 
Cssaretti  villa  near  the  Albano  lake— <lo 
not  hesitate  to  speak ;  he  is  of  thy  friends." 

This  .brief  hint,  it  may  be  supposed,  set 
Francisco's  veins  tingling.  He  could  scarcely 
help. getting  up  with  a  sudden  impulse  to 
seek  out  instantly,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, this  unknown  friend.  The  sudden  pos- 
sibility of  doing  something,  if  only  of  telling 
his  .tale,  over  again,  inspired  the  young  man. 


His  despondency  and  listlessness  gore  pkee 
to  all  the  eager  desire  and  speculation  of  hit 
years.  By  sight  and  name  he  knew  Ro^ig- 
liosi  well  enough.  But  did  Rospigliosi  know 
him  ?  and  how  ?  and  in  what  position  ?  A 
ferment  of  thoughts  and  questions  rose 
within  the  yoimg  man's  mind.  He  went 
out,  and  only  half  aware  of  where  he  was 
going,  took  his  way  to  the  Scacchi  caf<^  and 
sauntered,  with  vague  but  eager  curiosity, 
through  its  gossipers  and  chess-players,  to 
the  furthest  end,  where  he  sat  by  himself  in 
a  comer,  and  drank  his  coffee,  inspecting  as 
well  as  he  could  the  groups  before  him. 
When  it  suddenly  became  visible  and  evi- 
dent to  Francisco  that  the  observation  was 
not  on  his  side  alone — ^that  a  whisper  went 
about,  as  those  strange  Italian  telegraphic 
communications  do,  noiselessly,  eyebrows 
and  fingers  doing  the  greater  part  of  them — 
and  that  more  than  one  head  was  raised 
from  the  chess-table  as  he  passed ;  his  heart 
quickened,  his  face  flushed ;  he  was  no  longer 
Francisco  the  painter,  nameless,  parentless, 
and  poor ;  it  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  world. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

With  excitement  rather  increased  than 
lessened  by  the  night's  musing,  Francisoo 
sought  the  cafl^  of  the  Scacchi  at  noon  of  the 
next  day.  He  was  quite  right  in  supposing 
himself  to  be«an  object  of  general  intoresC, 
but  not  equally  correct  in  the  idea  that  this 
interest  had  sprung  up  suddenly,  and  was 
the  result  of  some  new  event  yet  unknown 
to  him.  For  some  time  past,  rumors  of  a 
new  claimant  to  the  Agostini  dukedom  had 
buzzed  about  Rome — ^no  one  knew  where  or 
how  they  originated,  but  the  whisper  came 
upon  every  breeze.  Donna  Anna  was  not  a 
popular  personage — ^her  husband  belonged 
to  one  of  the  very  few  families  of  plebeian 
origin  who  have  struggled  into  wealth  and 
honors  in  that  unprogressive  and  stereotyped 
society,  and  she  herself  was  a  somewhat 
peevish  good  woman,  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things — a  domestic  person,  al- 
ways attended  by  nurses  and  children,  not 
at  all  the  type  of  a  great  lady  which  com- 
mended itself  most  to  the  Roman  apprecia- 
tion. Then  the  duchessa,  a  totally  difibreot 
woman,  was  regarded  with  that  mingled  dis- 
gust and  dislike  with  which  the  world  always, 
sooner  or  later,  visits  its  worn-out  ministers 
in  the  unloveliness  of  their  old  age  i  and 
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Bomo  was  very  ready  to  believe  an  evil  story 
*  of  the  sharp  and  sour  old  woman  who  had 
once  bloomed  among  its  most  famous  beau- 
ties and  leaders  of  fashion.  So  that  the 
story  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  naturally 
increased  on  its  way.  Curiosity,  and  that 
warm  human  inclination  to  be  wiser  than 
our  neighbors,  which  prevails  at  more  places 
than  Borne,  had  suggested  two  or  three  in- 
dependent inquiries  into  this  romance  of  the 
day,  and  the  investigators  found  little  diffi- 
cidty  in  tracing  from  Rome  to  San  Michele 
the  injured  child,  and  identifying  that  young 
hero  with  Francisco  the  painter.  For  many 
days  past,  though  he  had  not  hitherto  noticed 
it,  the  men  in  the  cafes  had  bestowed  their 
attention  on  Francisco,  and  the  women  in 
the  streets  paused  to  look  after  him.  That 
strange  social  influence  which  represents  in 
Bome  what  we  call  public  opinion,  had  taken 
his  story  in  hand,  although  he,  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts— the  love  that  was  so  un- 
propitious,  and  the  hope  that  seemed  so  vis- 
ionary— ^had  gone  about,  unconscious  of  it 
all,  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

^Vhen  Francisco  entered  the  Scacchi  caf(6, 
one  of  the  first  persons  ho  saw  was  the  Av- 
vocato  Bospigliosi,  a  stout  bull-necked  Ro- 
man of  middle  age— stout,  gross,  somewhat 
sensual,  carrying  his  bullet-head  and  putting 
forth  his  full  limbs  with  a  certain  bold  animal 
force  and  freedom  very  characteristic  of  his 
nation.  Though  his  linen  was  unexception- 
able, and  his  dress  perfectly  well  brushed 
and  orderly,  there  was  none  of  the  dainty 
cleanliness  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the 
black-bearded  Roman,  whose  beard,  perpet- 
ually seized  upon  in  the  fervor  of  conversa- 
tion by  his  large,  soft,  unctuous  hand,  bore  a 
certain  aroma  of  soup  and  cigars  inseparable 
from  that  manly  ornament.  He  had  a  large 
glass  of  milky  fluid  before  him,  an  infinites- 
imal mouthful  of  absinthe  to  a  large  supply 
of  water,  and  was  engaged  in  noisy  conver- 
sation with  some  one  who  sipped  a  mysteri- 
ous Bosolio,  pink  and  sugary,  at  the  same 
table.  But  despite  of  this  talk,  which  was 
eager  and  animated  enough,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, Rospigiiosi,  under  his  black  eye- 
brows, saw  the  entrance  of  the  new-comer ; 
saw  him,  noted  him,  sent  him  a  quick  glance 
of  intelligence ;  watched  intently,  but  with- 
out observation,  how  Francisco,  at  a  white 
fever-heat  of  excitement,  stumbled  among 
the  tables,  at  this  time  in  the  day  but  sparely 
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occupied,  and  seated  himself  far  back  in  the 
darkest  comer,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
pillars.  It  was  now  May,  and  the  fer^'id 
summer  of  Rome  was  about  beginning ;  that 
refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  great  cool  room 
refreshed  Francisco  after  the  glare  and  heat, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  the  streets  and  his 
thoughts.  Unaware  what  he  was  doing,  see- 
ing before  him  the  busy  Corso  glimmer 
through  the  door  in  crowds  of  passing  fig- 
ures, and  between  himself  and  that  spot  of 
light  the  few  scattered  groups,  which  at  once 
terminated  and  culminated  in  the  burly  av- 
vocato,  at  present  the  centre  of  all  his  hopes 
— ^the  young  man  swallowed  glass  after  glass  ^ 
of  the  innocent  Roman  lemonade,  and  sat  in 
a  tremor  of  expectation  and  impatience  inde- 
scribable, till  that  conversation  which  went 
oh  so  loudly  should  come  to  a  pause.  Fran- 
cisco thought  these  two  men,  whose  talk  was 
carried  on  in  too  high  a  tone  to  be  important, 
must  have  been  talking  for  a  whole  hour  be- 
fore they  bethought  themselves  of  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  short  somewhere ;  but  at  last 
the  conversation,  like  every  thing  else,  came 
to  an  end.  The  Rosolio-diinker  went  briskly 
out  with  a  "  Buon  giomo,  Ser  Antonio ; " 
and  the  advocate  sat  alone,  stretching  out 
his  stout  limbs,  pulling  his  black  beard,  and 
selecting  out  of  a  fat  well-used  cigar-case  his 
sixth  or  seventh  cigar.  Perhaps  this  inter- 
val of  poor  Francisco's  suspense  was  hardest 
of  all  to  bear.  He  looked  on  from  his  dark 
comer,  feeling  that  Rospigiiosi  had  watched 
him  take  his  place  there,  had  recognized 
him,  and  was  not  to  be  intruded  upon ;  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  for  his  notice.  But 
what  if  some  other  acquaintance  should  come 
in  to  prolong  this  torture  a  little  ?  what  if 
the  advocate  himself,  repenting,  should  go 
away  without  any  recognition  of  the  poor 
young  painter  P  What  if— but  wait.  Now 
he  is  getting  up  at  last — stretching  himself 
— shaking  all  Ids  joints  free :  how  they  swing 
through  the  air,  those  vast  plump  arms,  with 
the  large,  soft,  rather  greasy  hands  at  the 
ends  of  them,  and  all  those  creases  in  the 
sleeves  !  Then  there  ensues  a  fizz  and  tiny 
flash,  and  the  cigar  is  lighted ;  then — ^is  he 
going  away — is  he  about  to  speak  ? — ^trem- 
bling moment  of  suspense  for  Francisco ! 
when  at  last  he  saunters  up  through  the 
large  dim  room,  and  hails  afsur  off  the  young 
man  in  his  comer—"  Buon  giomo,  signore. 
If  I  am  not  too  bold  to  match  myself  with 
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Buch  a  player,  what  say  you  to  a  game  of 
chess  r  " 

Francisco  rose  with  an  eager  disclaimer 
of  any  skill  in  chess,  hut  was  silenced  hy  a 
look,  and  hy  the  unconcerned  and  dauntless 
manner  in  which  his  new  acquaintance  went 
on, — 

"Here  is  an  agreeahle  comer.  I  have 
heard  of  your  skill,  my  friend.  I  sometimes 
play  a  game  with  Monsig^ore  Fantini,  who 
reports  marvels  of  you,  Ser  Francisco ;  hut 
I  am  older  than  you,  as  you  perceive,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  much  older  than  monsig- 
nore,  who  is  of  the  angels.  I  know  a  move 
or  two  which  are  miracles  for  a  checkmate. 
Accommodate  yourself,  and  let  us  try  our 
fete." 

Francisco  dropped  into  the  chair  o£f(sred 
to  him,  following  the  example  of  his  com- 
panion, and  with  a  troubled  and  doubtful 
curiosity  waited  for  what  was  to  come  next. 
RospigUosi  was  by  this  time  busy  arranging 
the  chessmen,  bending  over  the  table,  and 
under  cover  of  this  occupation  went  on  in  a 
lower  tone — 

"When  you  have  any  thing  private  to 
consult  about,"  said  the  avvocato,  "  always 
do  it  in  broad  daylight  apd  in  the  middle  of 
the  acdone.  Walls  have  ears,  and  pillars  end 
in  conductors.  Say  what  thou  hast  to  say 
as  if  all  the  world  might  hear,  and  the  world 
will  no  longer  take  the  trouble  to  listen. 
Rosso  o  bianco,  amico  mio  ?  *' 

"  I  will  choose  the  red,"  said  Francisco, 
with  a  thrill  of  renewed  excitement 

"  Ah,  because  red  is  a  color  of  hope— « 
vero  P  "  said  the  advocate,  smiling.  "  Well, 
well !  at  your  age  we  are  all  hopeful.  And 
so  they  say  you  are  an  Agostini — ^is  it  true  ?  " 

"  If  you  know  so  much  of  me,  you  must 
know  that  it  is  true,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  an  outburst  of  involuntary  impatience. 

"  Ah,  well,  well !  it  may  be  so,"  said  Bo- 
spigliosi,  with  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter. 
"  I  knew  your  mother  of  old,  and  I  would 
willingly  serve  you  for  her  sake — ^ha,  ha !  I 
think  she  will  thank  me  for  my  good  services. 
I  was  once  infatuated  with  her — she  was  a 
beauty  to  wonder  at,  that  woman,  though 
you  yoimg  men  do  not  think  so.  And  for 
gratitude,  when  I  think  how  she  used  me,  I 
figure  to  myself,  my  youth,  how  I  shall  be 
able  to  serve  you.*' 

These  words  changed  the  young  listener  in 
a  moment ;  he  waa  no  longer  a  poor  youth, 


hoping  every  thing  from  this  powerful  ts- 
sistant ;  he  flushed  at  once  to  the  same  spefi* 
which  had  moved  him  before.  **  Pardon  1" 
said  Francisco,  haughtily,  half-rising  from 
the  table.  "  We  shall  either  concludd  this 
conversation,  or  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure 
to  say  nothing  more  of  the  duchessa." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause ;  pexliapt, 
before  the  moment  was  over,  Francisco,  in 
his  own  consciousness,  had  relapsed  into  the 
nameless  young  painter,  forfeiting  his  sole 
apparent  prospect  of  success  by  reason  of  the 
strange  half-hating  regard  he  had  for  the 
mother  who  hated  him,  and  growing  more 
bitter  than  ever  against  her  in  his  heart,  as  he 
saw  this  hope  glide  away  and  disappear  from 
him.  But  the  effect  on  his  companion  wis 
totally  different.  Rospigliosi,  much  startled 
by  this  ebullition,  was  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinctly impressed  by  it  He  hesitated  and 
colored  under  the  eye  of  the  duchessa's  son. 
Even  the  bold  identifica^on  of  his  mother 
which  Francisco  made  by  this  name,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  advocate.  He  had  heard  the 
entire  story  from  monsignore,  and  had  pri- 
vately received  in  his  villa  in  the  hills  the 
concurring  testimony  of  Mariuccia  and  her 
son ;  yet  had  never  been  so  compleCdy  ccm- 
vinoed  of  the  truth  of  the  tale  as  when  the 
young  man  started  up  indignant  in  his  sight, 
and  refused  to  hear  any  thing  said  of  the 
duchessa.  It  was  one  of  those  subtle  moral 
proofs  transcending  all  evidence,  of  whidi 
the  awocato  knew  the  power. 

**  Pardon  mo-— I  should  have  been  wiser,** 
said  Hospigliosi ;  "  but  have  the  complacency 
to  take  your  seat  again,  and  we  shall  mend 
the  game.  I  aim  at  your  castle  in  the  first 
place,  signore.  Do  you  know  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  casinetto  of  mine — that 
little  Cfl^saretti  villa  on  the  hill  P  " 

"  No,"  said  Francisco,  entirely  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  change  of  subject 

'*  Wait  a  moment— you  shall  see  the  con- 
nection," said  Hospigliosi,  answering  the 
young  man's  look.  '*  Listen — that  is  the 
apple  of  my  paradise;  and  it  is  forbidden, 
you  may  be  sure,  or  I  should  not  long  tor  it 
The  house  is  hut  let  to  me,  you  understand, 
and  the  amiable  donna  of  the  august  Lon- 
tofia  house  desires  it  for  a  nursery ;  and  my 
villa,  which  I  love,  is  to  he  taken  hem  me 
when  they  succeed— -you  understand  P  Thua, 
you  see,  I  have  my  interests  at  stake  as  well 
as  yourself.    Let  ua  speak  plaiidy :  it  is  the 
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beBt  policy  in  daylight  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  room  where  there  are  no  listeners.  Give 
me  the  Csesaretti  villa  when  you  come  into 
possession  of  your  estates,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately take  upon  me  the  whole  burden  of 
the  suit.  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  have  credit 
I  shall  ask  you  for  nothing  until  you  are  es- 
tablished  and  unassailable.  I  will  provide 
the  expenses  and  conduct  the  suit— only  you 
shall  promise  to  repay  me  what  I  spend  for 
you,  and  give  me  the  Cssaretti  villa  for  my 
fee." 

As  he  warmed  in  the  subject,  the  avvocato 
forgot  his  own  caution,  and  spoke,  though 
low,  rapidly,  and  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence and  excitement  As  for  Francisco, 
totally  taken  by  surprise  and  unprepared, 
he  had  neither  breath  nor  words  to  answer. 
For  the  moment  he  looked  helplessly  in  Ros- 
pigliosi*8  face,  struck  silent  by  the  sudden 
nearness  of  that  vague  fairy  fortune  and  un- 
believable splendor  which  had  hitherto  been 
such  mere  dreams  to  him.  He  was  too 
much  startled  to  answer  by  any  thing  but  a 
mere  gasp  of  breathless  interest — a  faltering 
"  Come  ?  "— "  How  ?  "—to  which  the  advo- 
cate  answered  by  repeating,  himself  rising 
to  an  answering  climax  of  excitement,  the 
singular  proposal  he  had  just  made.  Fran- 
cisco had  heard  it  all,  every  word,  the  first 
time ;  but  he  gained  a  moment's  breath  in 
the  repetition,  and  managed  now  to  believe 
in  his  own  senses.  It  was  not  a  delusion  or 
romance,  but  a  simple  compact  of  business 
— an  agreement  between  a  lawyer  and  his 
client — a  matter  equally  interesting  to  the 
man  who  expected  the  Cesaretti  villa,  as  to 
him  before  whose  eyes  glittered  the  aston- 
ishing glory  of  the  Agostini  dukedom  and 
estates.  It  was  hard  work  to  assume  quietly 
the  decorum  and  gravity  necessary  for  an 
answer  to  this  proposal.  Francisco  could 
hardly  help  bursting  into  questions:  <<Do 
you  think  it  possible,  then  ? — ^likely  ?  "  or 
into  incredulous  bursts  of  half-hysterical 
laughter.  To  assume  the  matter  by  such 
an  act  as  the  cession,  even  by  promise,  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate,  seemed  to  bring  the 
whole  prospect  so  overwhelmingly  near  him, 
that,  like  a  blind  man  suddenly  enlightened, 
he  felt  disposed  to  put  up  his  hand  and  thrust 
away  the  dazzling  object  which  pressed  so 
close  upon  his  vision.  But  it  is  wonderful 
how  rapidly  and  swiftly  some  lessons  are 
learned.    By  the  time  his  companion,  en- 
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larging  somewhat  more  than  at  first,  had 
come  to  the  end  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
Francisco  had  found  his  voice  and  his  wits, 
and  was  able  to  make  quite  a  dignified  and 
proper  answer.  He  accepted  the  proposal, 
to  be  sure,  with  great  seriousness  and  deco- 
rum, and  entered  into  the  matter  with  an 
aspect  of  sobriety  which  much  astonished 
and  considerably  impressed  the  voluble  av- 
vocato. Young  Romans  of  Francisco's  age 
are  not  much  given  to  concealment  of  their 
feelings.  Such  reticence  gave  Ser  Antonio 
an  extremely  high  opinion  of  the  young 
man ;  but  when  Francisco,  after  putting  his 
actual  hand  and  pen  to  the  agreement,  by 
which,  in  event  of  success  in  his  plea,  he  ceded 
the  villa  Caesaretti  to  his  legal  champion, 
returned  to  his  little  room  up  aloft  in  tho 
Piazza  of  Trajan,  you  may  be  sure  the  events 
of  the  morning  rather  overcame  that  won- 
derfhl  composure  of  his,  and  that  the  old 
bronze  emperor  and  the  discreet  stars  were 
witness  to  many  an  outburst  of  incredulous, 
amazed  laughter,  and  to  a  few  youthful  tears. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Nob  was  Francisco  permitted  to  forget  his 
bargain.  For  several  days  thereafter  the 
advocate  kept  him  in  occupation,  reading  to 
him  the  evidence  of  Mariuccia  and  Gigi 
which  he  had  already  taken  down,  and  amaz- 
ing the  youth  with  all  the  legal  evidences 
necessary  to  identify  himself,  and  to  prove 
that  the  infant  who  had  been  carried  from 
the  Agostini  palace,  the  child  who  had  been 
placed  in  San  Michele,  and  the  young  painter 
on  the  fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan, 
were  the  same  person.  **  To  what  purpose 
is  all  this  ?  "  said  the  wondering  Francisco ; 
"  am  not  I  here  in  my  own  person  to  prove 
it  ?  "  But  the  awocato  only  laughed,  and 
went  on  with  his  investigations.  Of  course, 
a  return  to  the  easal  was  impossible  to  the 
young  man  under  his  extraordinary  circum- 
stances; he  could  not,  bursting  with  the 
hopes  which  seemed  now  to  approach  reali- 
zation, take  up  a  stoical  position  opposite  to 
that  copy  he  was  making — copy  of  which, 
you  may  be  sure,  he  was  heartily  sick,  like 
all  the  rest  of  his  craft  in  Rome,  lovely 
though  the  picture  may  be  in  itself— of  the 
Beatrice  Cenci,  and  spend  the  livelong  glow- 
ing day  wi(hin  those  four  small  walls,  with 
the  little  balcony  hanging  forth  in  that  woi^d 
of  ecstatic  air  and  sunshine,  and  all  the  reit 
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of  the  world  living  out  of  doors.  He  was 
not  of  stoical  character  at  all,  nor  bred  to 
self-denial;  Spartan/  like  all  his  country- 
men, so  far  as  the  ability  to  bear  cold,  to 
dispense  with  comfort,  to  live  sparely,  while 
that  was  inevitable  and  could  not  be  avoided, 
made  him  so,  Francisco,  like  his  country-  ^ 
men,  was  intoxicated  by  the  sunshine,  and 
was  not  trained  to  command  the  impulses  of 
his  nature.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  easy 
with  the  excitement  of  suspense  in  one's 
mind,  and  the  possibility  that  to-day's  busi- 
ness will  be  made  an  end  of  upon  to-morrow, 
to  go  on  steadily  notwithstanding  with  the 
present  duty ;  virtuous  people  there  are  to 
be  found  who  can  do  it ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult at  twenty,  and  Francisco  did  not  try. 

One  of  his  favorite  resorts  was  the  house 
of  Teta,  where  he  was  drawn  by  many  at- 
tractions ;  to  her  alone  he  could  speak  of 
Lucy,  no  longer  the  Signorina  Inglese,  but 
called  by  a  much  dearer  and  more  familiar 
title;  and  to  her  he  could  communicate 
something  of  his  own  restless  excitement  in 
the  prospect  of  the  approaching  trial,  at 
which  she  herself  would  be  a  valuable  wit- 
ness. Lastly,  there  were  to  b.e  found  in  a 
closet  in  Teta's  sitting-room  a  little  store  of 
English  books,  left  behind  her  with  an  in- 
junction to  her  lover  to  learn  her  language, 
by  Lucy.  That  fervid,  glorious,  glowing  May 
of  Rome  (not  this  troubled  exceptional  sea- 
son, dear  reader),  was  little  sympatica  with 
the  dry  toil  of  a  beginner  learning  a  lan- 
guage, than  was  the  disturbed  and  restless 
condition  of  Francisco's  mind — so  that  he 
did  very  little  good  at  it,  you  may  believe ; 
but  still  it  afforded  him  another  inducement 
to  haunt  that  little  lofty  room  of  Teta's, 
with  its  little  loggia  swung  over  the  deep 
well  of  the  courtyard,  and  its  view  of  Monte 
Pincio  over  the  house-tops.  Li  the  shade 
there,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  sun  glare 
upon  the  white  scorched  houses  and  wind- 
ing lines  of  road  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  to  hear  down  below  in  the  cool  court 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  fountain  ;  and  there 
by  the  side  of  the  open  window,  Teta,  buxom 
Roman  matron,  with  her  black  curls  and 
long  gold  earrings,  her  full  shoulders  and 
ample  white  apron,  would  stand  for  an  hour 
At  a  stretch  talking,  not  without  full  accom- 
paniment of  gesture  and  pantomime,  to  her 
young  visitor,  in  whose  presence  that  stout 


partisan  of  Don  Francisco  had  made  op  Inr 

mind  never  to  sit  down. 

**  Thanks  to  the  Madonna  and  Forestieri,* 
said  Teta,  "  I  have  no  need  to  fear  appear- 
ing before  any  Tribunale.  If  Mariuoda, 
who  fears  the  duchessa  as  she  fear  the 
devil — scusa,  eccellenza! — ^is  not  afraid  to 
come  forward  for  your  excellency's  rights, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I,  who  hare 
always  stood  up  for  them,  even  against  my 
mother,  should  draw  back  at  the  last ;  and 
as  for  my  poor  mother,  it  would  not  grieve 
me,  signore  mio,  if  the  duchessa  withdrew 
her  favor  to-morrow,  and  sent  the  good  old 
woman  to  take  shelter  with  Teta.  Whea 
all  the  Forestieri  are  gone,  and  Gaetano  with 
them,  I  am  lonely  by  myself  up  here.  Gae- 
tano will  be  gone  all  the  summer,  travelling 
among  the  Swiss  mountains  with  his  family; 
for  you  should  see  how  helpless  they  are 
without  him,  Don  Francicso.  Milord  and 
milady  repose  themselves  upon  Oaetano ; 
Bcnissimo  I  I  am  well  content — it  is  life — ^it 
is  necessity ;  one  must  not  give  up  one's  pro- 
fession, even  if  one  has  enough  to  live  upon; 
but  what,  then,  have  I  to  do,  does  your  ex- 
cellency suppose?  Go  into  villeggiatura, 
to  be  sure,  and  perhaps  take  the  sea-baths 
at  Porto  d'  Anzio  where  the  Santo  Padre 
himself  is  going  by  and  by.  But  then  I  am 
all  alone.  I  have  nobody  to  pet  me  or  to 
fatigue  me  ;  such  a  thing  is  very  necessary 
when  one  would  enjoy  one's  self:  and  I 
should  be  very  well  content,  signore  mio,  to 
have  my  mother." 

«<  Why,  then,  does  not  Sora  Cenci  come  to 
you  ?  "  asked  Francisco,  languidly,  from  hit 
big  rococo  chair. 

"  Eh,  who  can  tell  ?  She  will  no  more 
leave  the  duchessa  than  I  would  Gaetano,** 
said  Teta,  laughing ;  **  but  I  promise  your 
excellency  she  will  not  escape  the  Signore 
Avvocato.  Such  a  man  I  I  remember  him 
when  I  was  in  my  first  youth ;  he  used  to  be 
a  visitor  at  Genzaro,  at  the  villa  Agostini, 
where  your  excellency  was  bom.  Even 
when  the  duca  was  there  he  would  come, 
that  Rospigliosi ;  and  your— yoiur  gracioua 
father,  Don  Francisco,  was  pleased  with  the 
young  man.  Didlnotsaypatienza?  See  what 
friends  the  blessed  Madonna  has  brought 
to  you.  Good  monsignore,  who,  everybody 
knows,  is  one  of  the  saints  already ;  though 
I  do  not  believe  the  pope  would  canoiuM 
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him  if  he  died  to-morrow;  for  we  love  hiji 
too  well,  we  Romans ! — a  &ther,  your  excel- 
lency understands,  must  not  yield  too  much 
to  Ids  children.  And  then  an  avvocato  so 
clever  and  so  lucky  as  Ser  Antonio — a  man 
who  never  loses  a  cause ! — ^not  to  speak  of 
your  excellency's  heautiful  good  fortune  with 
the  bella  piccola  milady,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  the  beginning.  Quanta  bella !  quanta 
buona !  She  said  often  to  me,  with  her  little 
heart  trembling  at  her  mouth,  "  One  day, 
*  Sora  Teta,  I  shall  be  rich,'' — and  so  she  shall, 
the  little  beauty !  Holy  Santa  Theresa,  what 
a  sweet  duchessa !— and  your  excellency  will 
be  all  the  better  for  having  an  English  wife. 
One  may  laugh,  or  mock,  or  push  them 
aside  as  one  will,  but  one  cannot  overcome 
these  Forestieri.  Gaetano  tells  me  it  is  al- 
ways the  same;  when  other  people  would 
stand  still  in  despair;  they  put  on  their  look 
of  stone,  these  English.  Ah !  and  she  has 
it  also,  for  all  her  sweet  eyes  I  I  have  seen 
it,  signore  mio, — as  sweet  as  a  child  till  she 
came  to  far^  you  perceive,  eccellenza ;  but 
further  not  a  step  if  she  were  to  die.  Ah, 
it  is  grand,  that  look  of  stone !  " 

"  You  love  the  English,  Teta,"  said  Fran- 
Cisco,  "  and  I,  you  perceive,  love  Lucy — it 
makes  a  difference.  If  all  goes  well,  accord- 
ing to  you  and  Ser  Antonio,  I  see  no  need 
my  wife  will  have  for  any  stony  looks ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  smiles." 

Teta  hesitated  somewhat  in  her  reply. 
**  Your  excellency  has  a  noble  spirit,  as  be- 
comes you,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a  slight 
falter,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying  something 
below ;  "  but  it  is  necessary  your  excellency 
should  remember  that  all  is  not  done  when 
you  have  won  your  cause.  There  are  all  the 
princes  and  great  houses  in  Home,  Don 
Francisco.  Perhaps  they  will  take  Donna 
Anna's  side,  who  is  of  their  order,  and 
known  to  them.  Perhaps  they  will  believe 
what  the  duchessa  may  choose  to  say.  Per- 
haps—ah! your  excellency  may  still  have 
your  troubles,  for  a  time.  I  pray  your  ex- 
cellency not  to  think  all  is  over  when  your 
suit  is  gained." 

'*  Enough,"  said  Francisco,  haughtily ; 
"I  understand,  and  there  is  enough  said. 
They  will  remember  that  I  was  bred  at  San 
Michcle,  and  lived  on  the  fourth  piano,  and 
copied  pictures  for  the  Forestieri.  Va  bene ! 
it  is  true." 

'*  Eccellenxai  the  duchessa  will  say  worse," 
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said  Teta,  in  a  low  tone,  "  for  her  own  de- 
fence, and  that  they  may  not  call  her  a 
monster  and  imnatural.  Eccellenza,  she  will 
say  things  harder  to  bear." 

**  Again  I  understand  you,"  said  the  young 
man,  rising  up  and  growing  now  red,  now 
pale,  with  restrained  passion  ;  *'  it  is  a  sub- 
ject I  will  not  discuss,  Sora  Teta ;  if  I  rise 
to  my  rights,  I  will  rise— and  if  I  fail,  I  shall 
faiL  It  is  of  little  importance  to  any  one 
but  me." 

So  8a3ring,  the  youth  left  her  hastily,  with 
that  sting,  which  he  had  felt  the  momentary 
anguish  of  two  or  three  times  before,  struck 
once  more  into  his  heart.  True,  he  could 
not,  would  not  believe  in  the  dark  ignominy 
it  pointed  to ;  true,  he  could  defeat  any  tem- 
porary influence  it  might  have  by  those  in- 
genious, sophisms  by  which  we  all  manage 
to  ward  off  and  cover  up  disagreeable  ob- 
jects ;  but  still  it  stung  him — stung  him  like 
a  secret  snake  every  time  he  entered  upon 
this  subject,  as  he  said  to  himself  in  his 
haste.  Everybody  suggested  it  to  him,  in 
the  first  blush  of  the  narrative  of  which  this 
hideous  inference  was  so  easy  and  so  vile  an 
expositor ;  and  the  bitterness  of  these  mo- 
ments seemed,  while  they  lasted,  to  do  more 
than  counterbalance  the  splendors  of  his 
less  transitory  hope. 

While  Teta  stood  at  her  door  listening  to 
his  hasty,  impatient  footsteps  as  they  rang 
down  the  stair — ^that  long  staircase  in  which 
had  disappeared  from  Francisco's  eager 
gaze  the  little  troth-plighted  maiden  who 
had  given  him  her  heart  and  her  promise, 
but  would  not  see  him  again—"  Benissimo ! " 
said  Teta,  *'it  is  very  well  to  be  proud, 
Chichino  mio,  and  I  love  you  for  it,  my 
friend;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  will  have  for  your  wife  that  little  sig- 
norina,  with  her  tender  little  heart  and  her 
English  look  of  stone." 

CHAPTEE  XXI. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francisco  had  yet  an- 
other trial  to  bear— a  trial  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  the  innocent  young 
painter  would  have  accepted  heartOy  as  an 
excellent  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  without 
any  consciousness  of  pride  endangered ;  but 
this  young  man,  moved  so  entirely  out  of 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
brought  into  such  a  conflicting  world  of  new 
facts  and  emotions,  had  learned,  among 
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Other  things,  a  sharper  and  hitteref  appre- 
ciation of  things  that  were  unworthy  of  him, 
or  proposals  which  compromised  his  honor. 
Perhaps  the  lover  of  the  English  Lucy  must 
have  owned  that  influence,  even  if  there  had 
hcen  no  other  to  move  him,  hut  the  stimu- 
lating remembrance  of  his  distant  love  was 
seconded  on  all  sides  by  other  motives. 
He  learned  to  restrain  his  anxieties,  to  bear 
with  the  suspense  which  nothing  occurred 
to  lighten;  to  hide  all  feeling  in  his  own 
breast  when  ho  heard  any  speculations  con- 
cerning the  duchessa's  line  of  defence.  What 
that  line  of  defence  would  be,  nobody  seemed 
to  doubt.  Francisco  shut  his  eyes,  and  set 
his  teeth  against  it  with  the  haughtiest  re- 
sistance. He  said  nothing  now  in  reply, 
but  Rospigliosi  himself  had  been  daunted 
by  those  haughty  blatk  eyes  of  the  duchessa 
gleaming  in  passionate  reverse  and  silence, 
unknown  to  her,  out  of  her  son's  face. 

The  avvocato  was  proceeding  with  his 
evidence,  collecting  slowly  every  kind  of 
corroborative  proof,  and  wasting  those  sum- 
mer days,  Francisco  thought,  with  unneces- 
sary and  elaborate  verifications.  For  it  was 
summer  in  Rome,  villeggiatura  had  not  yet 
begun,  and  now  that  the  reality  of  the  sun, 
and  the  chimera,  bigger  than  reality,  of  the 
fever,  had  driven  away  the  Forestieri,  Rome 
felt  herself  mistress  of  her  own  streets,  and 
demeaned  herself  accordingly.  A  few  lan- 
guid figures,  driven  by  necessity,  crept  along 
the  blazing  streets  in  the  day,  but  when  the 
evening  came  the  Corso  was  alive  with  the 
most  brilliant  faces  and  toilettes,  the  gayest 
equipages,  the  brightest  groups  imaginable. 
Perhaps  a  gleam  of  national  arrogance, 
which  sits  well  on  the  descendants  of  an 
imperial  race,  perhaps  only  the  natural  re- 
lief of  a  vast  household  at  finding  itself  re- 
lieved, after  long  endurance,  of  an  incubus 
of  visitors,  gives  at  that  period  of  the  year 
a  certain  exhilaration  and  abandon  to  the 
Roman  crowd ;  perhaps  only  the  delicious 
brightness  of  that  crowning  glory  of  the 
Italian  year;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  Rome  never  looks  so  gayly 
and  joyously  Roman  as  in  that  early  glori- 
ous summer  after  the  strangers  are  gone. 
And  the  Avvocato  Rospigliosi  and  att  his 
men  were  mortal,  and  of  Roman  blood,  and 
80  were  all  the  official  persons  who  had  to 
do  with  suits  at  law ;  and  so  even  were  Teta 
and  Madame  Margherita,  and  all  the  people 
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in  San  Michele  whose  evidence  was 
sary  to  Francisco's  cause ;  so  that  the  bos- 
ness  was  nowap  advanced,  according  to  the 
young  man's  impatient  thoughts,  when  the 
great  summer  festival  came  round,  and 
Rome  brightened  up  to  keep  its  pyrotechnic 
vigil  before  St.  Peter's  Day. 

It  was  on  that  eve  that  Francisco  met  wiA 
another  great  awakening  in  his  life.  That 
eve,  its  crimson  sunset  dyiHg  afar  in  Ineffa- 
ble circles  of  color,  ever  sweeter  and  fainter 
as  they  fled  through  the  magical  ring  of  that 
rapid  twilight ;  with  the  green  outspreading 
boughs  and  trees  upon  Pincio  flinging  their 
outlines  so  doubly,  brightly,  ecstatically 
green,  against  that  crimson  and  pink  and 
orange,  then  blackening  slowly  into  solemn 
types  of  trees  as  the  quick  darkness  felL 
And  over  Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren  a 
serene  sweet  sky  appearing  out  of  the  clouds, 
green-blue  with  its  tender  twinkles  of  dilat- 
ing stars }  and  the  darkness  gathering  and 
falling  over  these  irregular  heights  between, 
hiding  big  San  Pietro  and  his  lamps,  aa 
Time  hides  a  great  event,  till  its  hour  baa 
come;  and  nothing  clear  to  be  seen  here 
from  the  top  of  Pincio  but  the  reluctant 
crimson  lingering  out  over  the  distant  sea, 
the  green  break,  towards  the  east,  of  that 
inefiable  serenity  of  sky,  and  close  by  tho 
weird  trees  and  indistinct  figures  and  huge 
angles  of  houses  down  in  the  piazza,  rising 
black  into  the  atmosphere,  which,  even  in 
its  darkness,  preserved  a  tint  of  the  sunset 
red.  Here  Francisco  was  waiting  langtudly 
among  the  moving  crowd  to  see  the  world- 
famous  illumination,  when  it  chanced  to  him 
to  encounter  monsignore,  not  in  top-boots, 
as  at  Rocca,  but  in  the  fhll  glory  of  his  pur- 
ple stockings,  with  an  attendant  in  livery 
behind  him.  They  had  not  met  again  since 
their  interview  in  the  good  prelate's  study, 
and  the  young  man  was  about  to  pass  with 
a  respectful  salutation.  Catching  sight  of 
him,  however,  monsignore  extended  his  hand 
with  a  lively  exclamation.  "Figlio  mio,** 
said  the  good  man,  '*  turn  and  walk  with  me 
if  you  are  alone.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you ;  I  should  have  come  to  seek  you  to- 
morrow, if  I  had  not  seen  you  here," 

Much  flattered  by  an  address  which  waa 
audible  enough  to  attract  much  observation 
to  himself,  and  to  cause,  though  Franciaoo 
did  not  observe  it,  many  whispers  among 
the  crowd,  the  young  man  turned  at  moo- 
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signore*8  bidding.  The  good  priest  took  a 
paternal  hold  upon  the  youth's  arm,  and  led 
him  along  with  him,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
bystanders,  who,  if  they  did  not,  like  the 
good  people  of  Rocca,  make  a  tutelar  dirin- 
ity  of  monsignore,  still  knew  him  well  and 
liked  him  heartily,  partly  for  his  natural 
goodness,  partly  that  he  was  in  obvious  dis- 
favor with  Antonelli,  and  little  beloved  by 
the  pope. 

"  I  hear  from  Ser  Antonio  what  progress 
ho  makes,"  said  monsignore ;  "  he  tells  me 
of  his  witnesses  and  pleadings,  and  I  am 
glad ;  but,  my  son,  there  is  still  something 
more  important — ^what  of  thee  P  ** 

Francisco's  conscience  smote  him ;  noth- 
ing but  youthful  passions,  weariness,  and 
musing,  could  be  told  of  kirn,  and  he  blushed 
a  little  as  he  met  monsignore's  mild  eyes 
turned  towards  him:  they  could  scarcely 
aec  each  other'tf  faces,  and  the  churches  ly- 
ing below  them  in  the  darkness  were  telling 
out,  with  a  liberal  margin  for  differences  of 
opinion,  dropping  the  warning  into  the  air 
in  irregular  succession,  the  hour  of  nine. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  San  Pietro,  in- 
visible yonder,  would  leap  forth  into  the 
darkness,  every  line  and  column  of  him, 
dome,  cross,  and  gallery,  a  living  miracle  of 
light.  It  was  a  fortunate  diversion  for  Fran- 
cisco. They  turned  towards  the  front  of  the 
terrace,  the  crowd  giving  way  before  mon- 
signore ;  and  the  young  man's  answer,  such 
AS  it  was,  was  lost  in  the  hush  and  tremor 
of  the  bystanders  waiting  for  the  event. 

Francisco  waited,  too,  with  a  thrill  of  ex- 
dtement.  His  mind,  in  its  over-stimulated 
condition,  was  at  the  present  moment  sensi< 
tiva  to  every  thing.  His  life  rushed  past 
him  like  a  fl}'ing  shadow  as  he  stood  there 
on  the  threshold  of  his  loftier  hopes,  with 
monsignore's  fatherly  hand  upon  his  arm. 
What  might  have  happened  to  him  when 
next  time  San  Pietro  rose  shining  beneath 
these  stars  P  That  would  be  on  the  eve  of 
holy  Easter,  the  earliest  sweetness  of  spring; 
and  eyes  of  many  an  English  girl  would 
brighten  at  that  spectacle  from  this  same 
terrace.  Should  Lucy  be  there,  and  he  be- 
tide her  ?  Should  he  have  claimed  her  ere 
that  time,  and  offered  one  of  the  proudest 
titles  of  Italy  to  the  little  English  signorinaP 
Monsignore  knew  nothing  of  that  sad  com- 
plication and  double  romance  in  the  entan- 


gled affairs  of  the  young  hero,  nor  how  those 
two  invisible  fairies  rent  the  youth's  heart 
between  them ;  and  it  was  with  a  little  sur- 
prise that  the  good  priest  turned  his  eye 
from  the  blazing  outline  of  the  great  Basil- 
ica, and  saw  indistinctly  through  the  dark- 
ness how  much  emotion  was  in  the  young 
man's  face. 

**  Coraggio ! "  said  monsignore,  "  and  pa- 
tienza !  my  son ;  there  is  need  of  both ;  and 
this— let  us  go  out  of  the  crowd  a  little — is 
what  I  would  speak  to  thee  of.  How  dost 
thou  live  in  the  mean  time,  poverino  ?  Think- 
ing of  what  shall  be,  my  Chichino,  wo  must 
not  forget  what  is." 

**  1  live  as  I  have  always  done,  monsig- 
nore," said  the  young  man.  "  I  do  not  com- 
plain." 

**  I  see  it,  my  son  ;  you  do  not  complain, 
nor  make  haste  to  waste  thy  estate  before- 
hand, as  so  many  young  men  would  do ;  and 
it  pleases  me,"  said  monsignore.  •*  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  better  for  you  than  to 
continue  Francisco  the  painter  until  the  • 
greater  title  comes ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
thy  painting  is  hard  work  for  thee,  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  thy  thoughts  run  faster  than  thy 
brushes  can  follow ;  so  that  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  my  friend,  to  keep  a  few  scudi, 
til  I  want  them,  for  me." 

««  Monsignore,  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Fran* 
Cisco. 

"  For  me,  truly.  I  have  not  a  great  deal," 
said  the  priest,  '*  but  it  is  at  thy  disposal, 
Francisco,  or  any  friend's." 

"  It  is  holy  coin,"  cried  Francisco,  almost 
thrusting  the  kind  ecclesiastic  from  him  in 
his  fervor.  "  Pardon,  monsignore,  I  should 
as  soon  take  the  consecrated  wafer  for  daily 
bread ;  it  is  the  money  of  the  orphans  and 
the  poor — ^it  is  not  for  such  as  me." 

"  And  art  not  thou  an  orphan,  poverino  P  " 
said  the  good  monsignore ;  "  and  besides, 
can  always  render  it  back  to  the  poor  and 
the  orphans  when  thou  wilt,  with  as  much 
increase  as  pleases  thee.  Figlio  mio,  sus- 
pense is  i|^  at  thy  age.  I  am  concerned 
for  thee  uawf' 

Francisco  stood  still  for  a  moment  among 
the  darkling  crowd.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though  a  white  apparition  of  the  English 
Lucy  floated  between  him  tfnd  those  noisy 
Italian  groups,  shaking  a  tiny  hand  in  his 
face,  exclaiming,  "You  will  take  monsig- 
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nore's  money — ^you !  Then  think  of  me  no 
more !  "—with  all  the  indignation  and  defi- 
ance possible  to  that  positive  little  maid. 
The  young  Roman  broke  into  tears  and 
warm  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, according  to  the  fashion  of  his  nation. 
He  kissed  monsignore's  pale  hand  as  he  had 
kissed  it  when  he  was  little  Chichino.  He 
behaved  himself,  with  a  total  disregard  of 
all  reserves  and  reticences,  in  a  manner 
which  almost  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
crowd,  well  accustomed  as  that  crowd  was 
to  "  scenes."  Francisco  on  his  part  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  have  an  objection  to 
«  a  scene."  He  did  and  said  what  came  into 
his  head  exuberantly  under  the  cover  of  that 
darkness,  wilh  San  Pietro  silently  blazing 
in  the  distance — all  its  lights  yellowing  over 
into  the  final  golden  glory.  Francisco,  trans- 
ported, had  forgotten  all  about  San  Pietro 
when  he  kissed  monsignore's  hand. 

"  But  no ! "  cried  the  young  man.  "  I  am 
an  orphan  for  your  love,  padre  mio !  but  I  am 
a  man,  and  can  work  if  I  were  twenty  times 
the  son  of  a  duke.  No.  I  will  go  back  to 
my  pictures  that  I  have  neglected.  I  will  re- 
turn to  my  work,  monsignore ;  and  you  who 
are  a  saint  out  of  heaven  will  help  me  with 
your  prayers." 

"  My  prayers  are  for  the  service  of  all 
my  children,"  said  monsignore  $  "  but  thou 
shouldst  remember,  Chichino  mio,  that  the 
blessed  Angclico  painted  on  his  knees,  and 
made  pictures  that  it  is  like  a  prayer  to  look 
at.    And  wherefore  not  thou  ?  " 

"  The  blessed  Angelico  did  not  copy  the 
Beatrice,  my  father,"  said  Francisco,  meekly. 
•*  However,  this  is  certain :  I  will  neither  take 
monsignorc*s  money,  nor  starve,  nor  live  on 
a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  cocomero  as  I  have  been 
doing.  Let  the  avvocato  and  his  witnesses 
do  as  they  will,  henceforward  I  will  work 
and  live." 

*    With   which   resolution,    Francisco,   all 
aglow  with  youthful  pride  and  shame,  tears 


in  his  eyes,  a  flush  on  his  cheeks,  and  Jus 
whole  person  moved  with  the  exaltation  of 
excited  feeling,  left  monsignore  among  the 
crowd  in  his  purple  stockings,  and  hurried 
down  the  hill.  As  he  gained  the  foot  of 
Pincio,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  carriage, 
where  the  poor  old  duchessa,  on  her  way  to 
see  the  girandola  in  the  Piazza,  leant  back 
with  her  old  dame  de  compagnie  beside  her, 
enveloped,  soft  as  the  June  air  was,  in  a 
world  of  shawls.  Life  seems  to  grow  pre- 
cious in  proportion  to  the  dying  out  of  erery 
thing  more  valuable.  The  duchessa  had  out- 
lived love  and  honor,  if  she  ever  had  them ; 
but  she  was  more  careful  than  ever  before 
of  that  poor  thread  of  existence  which  -was 
all  that  remained  to  her.  As  they  met,  the 
eyes  of  the  two  encountered  each  other ;  the 
son's  warm  with  noble  youthful  sentiment 
and  resolution,  the  mother's  cold,  cruel,  and 
eager,  incapable  of  any  passions  but  those 
of  hatred  and  rage.  Francisco  passed  on, 
after  he  had  seen  her,  with  a  cloud  of  graver 
thoughts  subduing  but  strengthening  the 
resolution  in  his  face.  But  the  duchessa 
leant  out  of  her  carriage  to  look  alter  him, 
holding  the  shawls  close  over  her  withered 
breast.  She  scolded  all  the  way  to  the 
Piazza— scolded  through  the  fizz  of  the  gir* 
andola — drove  Cenci  almost  crazy  when  she 
went  home.  Perhaps  in  that  moment  she 
had  recognized  the  hapless  baby — ^the  for- 
gotten life  that  rose  up  so  bold  dnd  strong 
among  those  dews  of  youth  to  confront  her, 
and  had  seen  all  her  plans  defeated  and  all 
her  precautions  useless.  She  was  a  very 
poor  old  woman,  that  splendid,  beautifiU 
duchessa  who  had  sent  the  child  away ;  and 
whether  it  was  unnatural  cruelty  or  a  certain 
savage  virtue  in  vice  which  prompted  it,  her 
sin  had  been  fatally  a  failure.  Here  was 
this  boy,  her  son,  with  her  own  eyes ;  and 
what  could  she  do  against  his  young  vigor, 
the  power  and  passion  which  sht  could  see 
in  his  face  P 


The  First  Railroad  in  Turkey. — A  rail- 
way about  thirty  miles  in  Icnfrth  will  shortly  be 
opened  from  Smyrna  to  Tiirbali,  %\hich  is  nearly 
due  East  of  tlic*  former  place.  This  work,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Turkey,  was  undertaken  some 
years  since  by  a  number  of  Englishmen ;  but  has 


experienced  more  than  the  nsnal  share  of  delay, 
arising  from  obstacles  on  the  part  of  both  the 
government  and  the  people.  It  was  expected  to 
be  completed  early  in  the  present  month,  and  the 
saltan  and  his  ministers  were  to  attend  the  open- 
ing. 
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From  The  Satnrdfty  Beyiew. 
THE  BOMAN  PBELATUBA. 

If  Pius  IX.  is  at  heart  dead  to  the  lust  of 
power,  and  if  the  cardinals,  as  a  body,^  are 
not  largely  interested  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  pontifical  states,  whence  springs 
that  desperate  stubbornness  in  behalf  of 
their  unmodified  preservation  which  is  so 
consistently  conspicuous  in  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  ?  It  proceeds  from  the  monsignori 
— the  members  of  that  anomalous  institution 
called  in  Rome  the  FrdtUura.  These  are 
the  real  lords  of  the  hive  in  which  cardinals 
represent  only  portly  drones.  It  is  this 
class  which  engrosses  the  preferments  at- 
tached to  the  administration  of  the  pope's 
dominions,  derives  its  livelihood  from  their 
emoluments,  and,  therefore,  naturally  strives 
with  convulsive  intensity  to  prop  up  the 
beam  on  which  its  worldly  prosperity  solely 
reposes. 

The  usual  traveller  to  Rome  for  a  winter 
season,  if  he  enters  at  all  into  society,  can- 
not fail  to  come  at  once  across  the  monsig-. 
nore,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheerful  and  spruce 
ecclesiastic,  whose  costume  attracts  his  fresh 
eye  bv  its  profusion  of  purple.  He  will 
speedily  become  familiar  with  the  &ce  of  this 
dignitarv,  whom  he  learns  to  know  as  an  in- 
de&tiffable  frequenter  of  society — an  inex- 
hausuole  dispenser  of  courtly  civilities — an 
unfailing  utterer  of  sprightly  sayings  and 
pleasant  jokes,  whose  point  often  passes  the 
Dounds  of  reverence— a  charming,  chatting, 
witty,  and  plausible  attendant  on  families  of 
rank,  especially  when  wealthy  enough  to  be 
hospitable,  and  lucky  enough  to  possess 
pleasant  women  struck  by  the  elegant  ubiq- 
uity and  indefatigable  social  activity  dis- 
played by  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
The  stranger,  impelled  to  inquire  into  his 
precise  condition,  will  receive  an  explanation 
which,  in  spite  of  his  seemingly  candid  in- 
formant's precipitate  volubility,  he  will  be 
sadly  puzzled  to  construe  into  an  intelligible 
definition.  He  will  be  told  that  it  is  most 
natural  for  monsignore  fully  to  participate 
in  the  diversions  of  society,  he  being  a  lay- 
man. Yet  the  stran^r  will  in  vain  seek  for 
an  explanation  why,  if  a  layman,  he  not  only 
wears  priestly  robes,  bears  a  sacerdotal  title, 
figures  in  church  ceremonies,  but  also  is  in- 
variably subject  to  the  distinctive  condition 
of  celibacy,  and  monopolizes  the  functions 
which  he  hears  it  laid  down  as  a  principle  in 
the  Vatican  not  to  concede  to  laymen  as 
their  due.  At  Easter  time,  the  traveller  will 
probably  turn  homewards,  as  much  perplexed 
to  define  the  nature  of  a  monsignore  as  a 
foreigner  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  mys- 
t^ea  of  our  military  hierarchy  with  its 
brevets.    But,  what  is  more,  he  will  not 
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even  carry  away  an  acquaintance  with  the 
true  outward  filatures  of  the  working  monsig- 
nori firom  such  select  and  cheerful  specimens 
as  he  may  have  met  in  fashionable  saloons. 
These  emment  individuals  bear  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  corporation  the  same  distant 
relation  borne  to  tne  bulk  of  household  stuff 
by  the  choice  hothouse  produce  which  a  host 
loves  to  set  before  admiring  visitors.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  prelates  virtually  sus- 
pended from  active  service  and  relegated 
mto  honorable  retirement  on  account  of  the 
very  qualities  which  constitute  their  charm 
in  society.  On  some  occasions  they  either 
have  evinced  a  little  honest  independence — 
forthwith  construed  into  intractable  disobe- 
dience—or their  courtiership  was  not  suffi- 
ciently alert  in  propitiating  the  countenance 
of  men  of  infiuence.  Therefore,  too  high  a 
value  must  not  be  set  on  the  amount  of  gen- 
uine sincerity  residing  in  the  easy  sparkle  of 
their  often  very  free  comments  and  strictures. 
It  proceeds  chiefly  from  disappointment  and 
resentment,  and,  in  most  cases,  would  quickly 
subside  under  a  little  gentle  treatment.  To- 
tally different  from  these  amiable  and  tidy 
individuals  in  demeanor  and  appearance  is 
the  supercilious,  vexatious,  narrow-minded, 
generally  sordid,  and  in  every  sense  unclean 
prelate  entrenched  in  office — especially  if  it 
be  in  the  provinces— -the  strutting  dictator 
of  his  circle,  and  the  harassing  tyrant  over 
his  subordinates.  To  get  an  insight  into  the 
social  significance  of  this  class,  tne  traveller 
must  dive  into  the  intricacies  of  the  most 
occult  administration  in  existence.  He  must 
wind  himself  painfrilly  through  a  labyrinth 
of  jobbery,  and  by  indefatigable  assiduity 
he  must  unravel  a  most  perplexing  web  of 
favoritism,  vindictiveness,  and  sordid  pas- 
sion, which  is  flung  like  a  network  over  the 
whole  country.  If  he  accomplishes  this, 
then  he  will  understand  the  vicious  nature 
of  an  institution  which  inflames  the  malig- 
nity always  natural  to  bureaucracy  by  the 
especial  proffi^acy  proper  to  a  systematically 
hypocritical  distortion  in  the  semblance  of 
religion. 

Antiquarians  favorable  to  the  Vatican  claim 
an  ancient  origin  for  a  semi-ecclesiastical 
body  charged  by  the  holy  see  with  temporal 
duties.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  prel- 
acy has  become  an  Important  institution  only 
since  the  Reformation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
sult of  the  same  enforced  regard  for  public 
opinion  which  has  confined  the  selection  of 
a  pope  within  Italian  cardinals  since  Adrian 
VL  The  prelacy,  as  it  existed  before  the 
French  Revolution,  was  an  inadequate  ex- 
pedient, after  the  manner  of  the  Vatican,  to 
make  a  compromise  between  its  sacerdotal 
constitution  and  the  desires  of  its  lay  sub- 
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jects.  Unavoidably  excluded,  in  its  headi  of 
familiefl,  from  an  administration  based  on 
celibacy,  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  ad- 
mitted to  it  in  its  cadets,  in  whose  favor 
each  great  entail  founded  a  prelatura.  But 
this  IS  no  longer  the  case.  These  family 
prclaturas  have  been  suppressed,  or  allowed 
to  fall  into  abeyence.  From  indolence,  list- 
lessuess,  and  general  decrepitude,  the  great 
Roman  aristocracy,  with  its  illustrious  names 
and  princely  possessions,  has  completely 
withdrawn  itself  from  participation  intmblio 
business.  In  the  Sacred  College,  only  two 
cardinals,  Barbemi  and  Altieri,  are  of  dis- 
tinguished Roman  birth.  Office  has  conse- 
quently lapsed  to  a  new  class,  who,  unfortu- 
nately seldom  make  good  the  want  of  birth, 
position,  and  fortune  by  the  merits  of  knowl- 
edge and  character.  To  become  a  prelate, 
the  only  conditions  are  a  private  fortune  of 
about  £300  a  year,  and  unblemished  birth. 
Every  one  conversant  with  Rome  can  vouch 
for  the  fact  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
former  is  simulated.  The  intellectual  ac- 
quirements demanded  amount  to  a  smatter- 
ing of  canonical  maxims.  This  (qualifies  for 
every  post  short  of  the  four  Legations,  which 
are  reserved  for  cardinals.  But  even  these 
slight  conditions  are  perpetually  dispensed 
with.  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  the 
pope  to  nominate  spontaneously  as  prelate 
some  obscure  subaltern  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation is  approved  docility  or  plausible  cun- 
ning. These  selections  are  chiefly  made  from 
among  lax  advocates,  who  abound  in  a  coun- 
try cursed  with  a  most  perplexing  and  pro- 
lix form  of  judicature.  The  common  mode 
of  rewarding  deferential  connivance  is,  in 
fact,  promotion  into  the  favored  body  of 
prelates.  These  individuals,  however  ob- 
jectionable, are  yet  not  the  most  offensive 
members  of  the  corporation.  They  have,  at 
least,  some  idea  how  to  deal  with  their  fel- 
low-creature and  with  business.  It  is  far 
worse  when,  as  frequently  happens,  an  un- 
fledged prelate,  barely  turned  twenty,  with- 
out the  rudiments  of  instruction,  by  a  touch 
of  the  pontifical  wand  becomes  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  su- 
perior law  courts,  or  is  flung  into  the  gov- 
ernorship of  a  province  without  the  slight- 
est effective  fetter  upon  his  arbitrary  power. 
The  startling  rise  of  the  present  under-sec- 
retary  of  state,  Monsignor  Berardi — ^next  to 
Antonclli  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
Vatican — aptly  illustrates  the  normal  inci- 
dents of  a  prelate's  career.  First  a  lawyer's 
scrivener,  then  an  obscure  advocate,  Berardi 
was  at  once  raised  to  his  present  position 
from  the  bumble  condition  of  assistant  in 
the  superior  law  court.  The  only  ground 
to  be  discovered  for  this  signal  elevation  is 


the  accident  from  his  having  come  from  the 
same  district  with  Antonelli.  Like  him,  he 
is  of  Ciociaro  origin,  his  family  being  from 
Cecoano,  and  the  clan  fbelinff  which  always 
makes  the  natives  of  this  district  herd  to- 
gether, coinciding  with  a  singularly  kmdred 
turn  of  mind,  recommended  him  to  his  in- 
fluential countryman.  Antonelli's  system  is 
of  a  kind  that  cannot  dispense  with  accom- 
plices, and  Berardi  exactly  possesses  the 
material  which,  duly  handled,  frimishes  an 
unfailing  instrument.  He  has  continued  in 
office  the  same  perfect  sample  of  a  roonsig- 
nore  which,  he  was  in  his  nse.  His  salary 
is  mathematically  ascertainable.  It  amounts 
to  barely  £300  a  year.  With  this  pittance 
Monsignore  Berardi  has  understood  how  to 
edify  the  weak  faith  of  Rome  by  an  indubi- 
table revival  of  the  widow's  inexhaustible 
oil-jar.  He  has  shown  the  world  what  skil- 
ful economy  can  accomplish  by  the  purchase 
of  considerable  properties — amongst  them 
the  Palazzo  Massimo,  for  upwards  of  £20,000 
—while  with  his  spare  cash  he  is  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  railway  speculations.  It  is  believed 
that  this  thrifty  industry  is  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  highest  distinction.  Berardi  is  con- 
fldently  held  to  be  the  cardinal  reserved  m 
petto. 

The  Roman  prelacy  is  the  canker-spot  in  an 
administration  which  is  rotten  all  through. 
Almost  solely  actuated  in  the  choice  of  their 
profession  by  the  attraction  of  emolument, 
the  members  of  the  prelatura  are  confirmed, 
by  the  slenderness  oi  their  salaries,  in  a  nat- 
ural disposition  to  the  cognate  vices  of  rin- 
dictiveness,  envy,  and  covetousness.  The 
highest  salary  does  not  excede  £300  a  year. 
The  inconceivable  disorder  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  makes  irregularity  its  normal 
condition  has  the  advantage  of  screening 
numberiess  malversations.  Some  loophole 
generally  exists  for  every  illegality  where 
slovenly  disregard  for  rule  is  converted  into 
a  system.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  prevalent  in  the 
pope's  dominions  are  accompanied  by  none 
of  that  glaring  audacity  which  made  the  late 
king  of  Naples  unblushingly  challenge  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  defiant  neroism  of  daring 
ferocity  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  so 
hobbling  a  government  as  the  pope's.  The 
spirit  of  his  administration  is  Uiorongfaly 
petty,  underhand,  and  sneaking;  and  the 
tjrpe  of  its  representative — ^the  monsignore 
in  office — ^is  essentially  that  of  a  sneak.  He 
is  mean,  without  the  courage  to  avow  his 
meanness.  He  is  bold  only  from  behind  m 
sure  ambush.  Consequently,  he  is  in  all  his 
doings  a  shifting  prevaricator,  and,  when 
hard  driven,  he  is  not  particular  even  about 
the  semblance  of  veracity.    In  Mr.  Lyon's 
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despatches  we  find  Cardinal  Antonelli  sol- 
emnly requesting  him  to  assure  the  English 
government  that  no  political  prisoner  was 
erer  subject  to  detention  after  acquittal  by 
the  proper  tribunal.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that, 
in  remote  districts,  soualid  hamlets  are  con- 
stantly assigned  as  places  of  banishment  to 
Persons  either  already  acquitted,  or  whose 
isaffection  has  never  been  made  the  subject 
of  legal  inquiry.  Tom  from  their  homes — 
not  seldom  separated  even  from  their  fami- 
lies—these individuals,  by  an  infernal  re- 
finement of  mean  cruelty,  are  frequently  in- 
terdicted from  continuing  avocations  on 
which  their  livelihood  depends.  For  in- 
stance, an  obnoxious  physician  is  often  vis- 
ited with  the  injunction  not  to  gjo  out  of  his 
house  after  sunset,  so  that  he  is  ruined  in 
his  practice.  "I  have  heard,"  writes  Mr. 
Lyons,  *'  of  a  man  being  excluded  from 
competing  for  so  small  a  place  as  that  of 
communal  phvsician.''  This  man  father  of 
a  family  wmcn  he  struggled  to  support  hon- 
orably, banished  by  an  arbitrary  injunction 
from  his  original  residence,  th!en  expelled 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  as  he  contrived  to 
get  in  each  a  small  practice,  was  subjected 
to  this  infamous  persecution  solely  to  gradfy 
personal  animosity. 

This  sort  of  underhand  injustice  runs 
through  the  whole  papal  administration.  A 
low-sprung,  sordid  prelate  happens  to  take 
certain  interests  to  heart.  His  influence  is 
therefore  solely  directed  to  their  advance- 
ment. Any  unfortunate  individual  who  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  monsignore's  favorites 
is  consequently  likely  to  incur  destruction, 
unless  he  is  able  to  purchase  immunity  from 
so  flagitious  a  wrong.  To  accomplish  his 
views,  his  reverence  nas  merely  to  say  that 
he  considers  the  man  an  object  of  political 
suspicion,  and  he  is  at  once  reduced  into  as 
helpless  a  condition  as  if  he  had  the  halter 
fitted  round  his  neck.  He  cai|  then  with 
impunity  be  imprisoned,  or  relegated,  or 
'  more  insidiously  stabbed  in  property  and 

Position.  No  legal  protection  will  shield 
im.  And  ]ret  such  cases  of  galling  oppres- 
sion— of  which  there  are  thousands— »in  one 
sense  baffle  exposure.  The  victim  is  no  pris- 
oner; he  figures  in  no  return;  his  name 
cannot  even  occur  amongst  the  politically 
acquitted,  for  he  has  never  been  brought  to 
trials  He  is  only  under  the  perpetual  inflic- 
tion of  incessant  and  irritating  persecution. 
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Such  it  the  character  of  an  administration 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  grovelling 
placemen,  confidently  reposing  on  privilege, 
secured  agpnst  conviction  by  secrecy,  given 
up  to  a  spirit  of  jobbery  ana  vexatious  an- 
noyance, and,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  lowest  of  the  low  for 
agents,  whose  services  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  return  of  shameless  collusion.  Of  these 
agents--th6  notorious  papal  sbirri,  who  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  buttress  upon  which 
the  monsighori  lean — ^the  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  they  are  the  scum  of  the 
earth.  Literally,  they  are  the  sweeping^s  of 
society,  samples  of  every  infamy  and  crime. 
Their  tyne  is  to  be  found  in  their  commander. 
Colonel  Nardoni,  now  head  of  the  papal  po- 
lice force,  has  been  sent  to  the  hulks  for  rob- 
bery with  aggravating  drcumstanoes  and 
forgery,  has  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  been 
condemned  to  be  marked  oy  the  branding- 
iron.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  these 
respectable  incidents  in  his  life,  t<x  the  sen- 
tence was  a  public  one,  and  its  record  exists 
in  print. 

The  exertions  mode  by  Roman  prelates  in 
behalf  of  their  sinking  condition  nave  been 
worthy  of  their  authors.  Instead  of  lending 
support  to  some  kind  of  reform,  they  have 
striven  to  revive  criminal  organisations  in 
the  uemB  of  the  notorious  Samedisti  combi- 
nations. This  has  been  especially  attempted 
in  Rome.  Under  the  direction  of  Monsig- 
nori  Sibilia,  Loschiavo,  and  Nardi,  a  com- 
mittee of  partisans  has  been  organized, 
whose  head-quarters  are  in  the  Palazzo 
Pamphili.  The  object  is  to  foment  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  for  the  pope  amongst 
the  populace,  and  to  fanatidze  the  mob 
against  the  day  of  triaL  A  low  attorney, 
Zanchini,  is  the  chief  emmissary  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  him,  it  is  credibly  affirmed, 
IS  confided  the  distribution  of  arms  which 
have  been  procured*  There  is,  however, 
little  ground  for  believing  that  these  prelates 
will  be  enabled  to  gratify  their  sanguinary 
dispositions.  No  success  has  attended  their 
efiorts,  although  these  gentlemen  are  inde- 
fatigable in  supplying  the  mob  with  pious 
raree-shows,  and  in  agitating  the  sluggish 
purse-strings  of  the  parsimonious  Roman 
aristocracy  oy  entreaties,  by  threats,  and, 
above  all,  by  appeals  to  their  well-known 
terror  of  pohtical  change. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SIMPLON. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  22rScpt. 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  THE  SIMPLON. 
Greater  events  south  of  the  Alps  have 
almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  controversy 
of  the  "  neutralized  provinces."    Their  seiz- 
ure has  become  a  fait  accompli,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Napoleonic  law,  is  as  sound  a  title 
as  a  monarch  can  wish  to  have.    The  intend- 
ants  have  become  prkfdx,  the  syndics  have 
become  maires,  the  free  nress  of  Savoy  has 
given  way  to  the  fetterea  presq  of  France, 
and  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  take 
in  foreign  newspapers  know  by  this  time  to 
their  cost  that  the  post  has  passed  under  the 
benignant  rule  of  M,  de  la  Guerroni^re. 
Europe  has  resigned  itself  with  sullen  help- 
lessness to  the  robbery  of  "  the  few  barren 
mountain-tops,"  and  only  thinks  now  of  the 
problems  which  Garibaldii's  triumphant  prog- 
ress is  likely  to  create.     But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  wholly  to 
efface  our  interest  in  Chablais  and  Faucigny. 
The  two  subjecta  have  a  verv  close  connec- 
tion, as  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
great  imperial  intrigue  may  possibly  go  far 
to  prove.    It  seems  to  be  for  the  present  de- 
cided by  fate  that  Italy  is  to  be  ruled  from 
the  north ;  and,  therefore,  how  the  north  is 
to  be  overawed  is  the  vital  question  for 
French  ambition.     Napoleon  I.  answered 
that  question  by  creating  the  passes  of  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  and  Napoleon  III.  is 
too  servile  an  imitator  of  his  imcle  to  dream 
of  answering  it  in  any  other  way.    Mont 
Cenis  is  already  in  his  hands,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Chablais  and  Faucignj  is  a  very 
large  stride  towards  the  possession  of  the 
Simplon.    This  famous  road,  leading  from 
France  into  the  Italian  valleys  which  com- 
mand Milan,  is  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  first  passes  through  Geneva,  the  next 
through  Chablais,  and  the  third  through  the 
canton  of  Valais.    His  recent  acquisitions 
have  placed  all  these  three  sections  practi- 
cally within  the  emperor's  grasp.    It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  obligations  of  neutral- 
ity which  he  has  ostentatiously  accepted,  to- 
gether with  the  ceded  provinces,  he  has  no 
right  to  fortify  the  Chablais  road,  or  to  use 
it  for  military  purposes.    But  he  is  eag^r  to 

Erove  how  hgntly  treaty  obligations  sit  on 
im,  and  the  fortifications  of  Thonon  have 
already  been  commenced.  The  Swiss  gov- 
ernment's protest  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  up  the  mockery  of  a  European 
guarantee.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point 
of  the  road  upon  which  the  authorities  at 
Berne  are  compelled  to  watch  and  counter- 
act the  stealthy  aggressions  of  the  great  con- 
spirator. He  has  not  yet  had  aiLopportunity 
of  doing  much  in  the  Valais;  in  fact,  the 
Khone  has  for  the  present  taken  the  Simplon 
road  into  its  own  hands,  and  the  inhabitants 


of  the  luckless  canton  have  to  cope  with  ca- 
lamities far  too  terrible  to  leave  them  madi 
leisure  for  poUtical  intrigue.  So,  for  the 
present,  the  emperor  is  occupied  with  Ge- 
neva. The  new  distributions  have  made 
this  ancient  little  republic  a  mere  enclave  in 
French  territory.  It  lies  now  between  two 
impregnable  French  heights— the  Jura  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Saleve  on  the  other— 
from  either  of  which  it  could  be  shelled  with 
ease.  Of  course  the  first  breath  of  war 
would  make  Geneva  a  French  town.  But 
the  emperor  has  no  wish  to  waste  powder 
and  shot,  and  caballing  is  far  cheaper  than 
fighting;  and  for  this  imperial  accomplish- 
ment, as  the  Bernese  ^vemment  well  knows, 
Geneva  offers  no  ordinary  opportunities. 

This  minute,  but  famous  state  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  victims  of  that 
passion  for  strategic  a^angements  which 
effaced  every  other  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  the  diplomatists  of  1815.  Partly 
to  reconcile  her  to  that  union  with  Switzer- 
land which  was  held  to  be  strategically  nec- 
essary, partly  for  military  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  ground  itself, 
the  congress  of  Vienna  thought  fit  to  carve 
a  slice  out  of  the  Savoyard  territory  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  repubhc  of  Geneva.  Those 
who  ruled  in  it  at  that  time  saw  that  every- 
body else  was  straining  every  nerve  to  ob- 
tain an  increase  of  temtorv ;  and,  imitating 
their  neighbors,  they  concluded  that  all  was 
fish  that  came  to  their  net,  and  accepted  the 
offer  with  great  complacency.  But  it  was  a 
fatal  gift.  Up  to  that  time  Geneva  had  had 
its  dissensions,  like  other  communities,  but 
it  had  been  spared  the  bitterest  of  all  divi- 
sions— ^those  which  arise  from  difference  of 
creed.  Its  government  had  been  Protestant, 
enlightened,  and,  in  the  main,  moderate  in 
its  views.  But  to  the  Savoyard  population 
whom  the  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna 
had  turned  into  Genevese,  none  of  these 
three  epithets  could  be  applied.  Not  in 
Tipperary  nor  in  Tyrol  have  the  priests  a 
population  so  absolutely  under  their  com- 
mand as  in  Northern  Savoy.  The  munifi- 
cence of  the  congress  had  presented  Geneva 
with  a  few  square  miles,  indeed,  of  territory, 
but  also  with  a  fulcrum  for  priestly  int^er- 
ence  and  Roman  intrigue  which  was  a  nov- 
elty^ in  the  history  of  the  republic.  A  des- 
potism may  accept  now  territory  without 
inquiring  into  the  culture  or  the  prejudices 
of  those  by  whom  the  territory  is  inliabited. 
But  a  constitutional  government  has  no  sudi 
privilege.  A  new  influx  of  citizens  is  a  new 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  sovereign 
power ;  and  an  injudicious  aggrandizement 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  metamorphosis. 
Something  approaching  to  this  has  happened 
in  Geneva.     Since  the  annexation  of  the 
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Savoyard  communes,  the  republic  has  never 
ceased  to  suffer  more  or  less  acutely  from 
religious  strife ;  and  as  one  of  the  parties  to 
it  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  this  religious  strife  should 
translate  itself  into  political  agitation.  As 
generally  happens  when  they  are  in  a  minor- 
ity, the  priests  allied  themselves  with  the 
extremest democrats;  and  after  a  long  series 
of  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowitig 
the  more  moderate  Liberals,  and  placing  M. 
Fazy,  the  representative  of  universal  suf- 
frage, in  power.  His  ^at  abilities  have 
enaoled  him  to  retain  it  ever  since,  and  at 
this  critical  moment  he  holds  it  stilL  The 
result  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  Savoy  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Geneva — a  state  of  things  preg- 
nant with  anxiety  to  those  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  Switzerland  at  heart.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  Roman  Catholics  in  the  con- 
federation, and  in  time  past  their  restless- 
ness has  threatened  to  rend  it  in  two.  But 
they  are  thoroughly  Swiss  in' heart  and  his- 
tory, and  thev  value  their  citizenship  far  too 
highly  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  Roman 
intrigue.  The  same  motives  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  with  the  CathoUcs  who  are 
BO  powerful  in  Geneva,  and  who  are  only 
Swiss,  or  even  Genevese,  because  a  dozen 
diplomatists  half  a  century  ago  thought  fit 
to  call  them  so.  What  is  Uie  precise  course 
that  they  will  take  with  reference  to  the 
future  destinies  of  the  little  republic  is  not 
verv  clear.  The  temperature  of  Roman 
Catholic  admiration  for  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon has  fluctuated  very  violently  during  the 
past  year.  When  it  was  at  its  lowest,  the 
Catholic-Democrat  party  of  Geneva  were  as 
keen  as  the  Protestants  in  denouncing  the 
seizure  of  the  neutralized  districts,  and  de- 
manding their  annexation  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. It  would  have  ^ven  their  part^ 
an  additional  vote  in  the  Diet,  besides  grati- 
fying the  resentment  of  their  masters  at  the 
Vatican.  But  the  Catholics  have  rather 
made  it  up  with  the  emperor,  as  sundry 
adulatory  addresses  during  his  recent  procu- 
ress seem  to  show,  and  the  union  of  North- 
em  Savoy  to  Switzerland  has  become  hope- 
less. If  the  Genevese  and  Savoyards  are 
ever  to  be  fellow-citizens,  it  must  be  as 
Frenchmen,  and  not  as  Swiss.  Accordingly, 
suspicions  are  afloat  that  M.  Fazy  and  his 
party  are  not  wholly  deaf  to  the  charming 
ofthe  imperial  tempter.  Events  have  proved, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  extreme 
democracy  slips  into  democratic  despotism 
with  very  great  ease,  and  in  these  small 
communities  partisan  feeling  is  so  intense 
that  the  confusion  of  a  rival  often  seems  an 
abundant  compensation  for  the  triumph  of 
the  foreigner.  Something  of  the  reckless 
antagonism  that  used  to  yield  up  the  Italian 
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cities  of  old  a  prey  to  successive  spoilers 
still  lives  in  Geneva,  and  seems  likely  to 
efface  the  ordinary  motives  of  patriotism  and 

Erudence.  Community  of  language  and  re- 
gion are  powerful  magnets,  the  gratification 
of  political  bitterness  is  a  tempting  prize, 
and  the  Swiss  patriotism  of  the  party  that 
rules  Geneva  is  too  new  to  be  very  strong. 

The  sounder  portion  of  the  Genevese  com- 
munity have  ample  cause  for  the  sensitive 
anxiety  which  they  manifest  on  every  occa- 
sion. Unfortunately,  this  very  anxiety  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor  and 
his  creatures.  In  the  present  temper  of  the 
Swiss  government,  a  peaceable  cession  of 
any  portion  of  Swiss  territory  is  too  much  to 
expect.  By  intrigues,  the  emperor  may  ob- 
tain the  acquiescence  ofthe  Genevese  govern- 
ment ;  but  those  intrigues  will  be  powerless 
at  Berne.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  him  to  pick  some  quarrel  with  Switzer- 
land which  shall  give  him  a  pretence  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  for  occupying  Geneva  and 
the  Valais.  The  intense  exasperation  of  the 
sounder  portion  of  the  Genevese  at  the  in- 
gratitude he  has  shown  to  the  republic  which 
harbored  him  so  long  in  his  adversity  is  likely 
to  yield  him  only  too  rich  a  crop  of  griev- 
ances. French  actors,  French  colors,  and 
even  French  travellers,  run  a  good  chance 
of  being  insulted  if  they  come  across  any 
large  concourse  of  people,  either  in  Geneva 
or  the  neighboring  distncts.  But  these  exhi- 
bitions of  feeling,  though  genuine  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  not  entirely  so.  It  is  somebody's 
interest  to  make  them  far  more  frequent  tlian 
they  wotdd  naturally  be;  and  the  ends  of 
that  somebody's  fingers  occasionally  peep 
out.  A  party  of  self-styled  S  wiss  were  giving 
vent  to  gross  insults  of  this  kind  at  Thonon, 
when  a  blundering  gendarme,  in  an  excess 
of  official  zeal,  seized  them,  and  insisted  on 
looking  at  their  pas8])orts.  They  turned  out 
to  be  Frenchmen,  with  papers  perfectly  en 
rigU,  II  it  had  not  been  for  this  unlucky 
marplot,  this  outrage  upon  French  sensibil- 
ities would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  swell  the 
bud^t  of  complaints  with  which  the  French 
minister  is  daily  besieging  the  government 
of  Berne.  The  gravest  fact  relating  to  these 
artificial  collisions  is,  that  in  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  the  worst  of  them,  a  close  adherent 
of  M.  Fazy  was  prominently  implicated. 
The  central  government  do  their  best  to 
counsel  caution,  to  calm  genuine  irritation, 
and  to  unveil  the  intrigues  of  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  foment  it.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  lamb  will  gain  very  much  by  go- 
ing further  dowil  the  stream.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether 
Liguria  or  Geneva  will  furnish  the  next  il- 
I  lustration  of  the  emperor's  conception  of  the 
I  conquests  of  peace. 
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MABIE  ANTOINETTE'S   FAREWELL  TO 
HER   SON. 

(from  ward's  historical  nCTURB.) 

Hbayilt  falls  the  wrath  of  God  upon  us — 
Dark  is  thy  doom,  and  mine,  my  own  sweet 
son! 

Hard  eyes  and  merciless  are  glaring  on  as*- 
Clasp  me  yet  closer.    Sny,  His  will  be  done  1 

Clasp  me  yet  closer !— let  me  feel  the  beating 
Or  thy  warm  heart  once  more  against  my 
own : — 
Oh !  think,  my  darling,  of  our  next  glad  meet- 
ing— 
For  we  shall  meet — ^wbere  parting  is  unknown ! 

Oh  I  turn  away  those  eyes  of  hopeless  pleading ! 

Have  pity  on  me,  for  my  heart  will  oreak ; 
Think  on  the  Cross,  where  hung  thy  Savioor 
bleeding, 
And  bear  thine  own  with  patieBce— for  His 
sake! 

For  His — ^for  mine — preserve  a  gentle  spirit ; 

Brave,  upright,  manly,  as  becomes  a  King: 
Heir  to  thy  father's  sway,  from  him  inherit 

The  martyr  crown  of  patient  sofibring. 

And  if  a  day  should  come--when  France,  re- 
turning 
From  licr  blind  madness,  links  her  faith  with 
thine — 
With  our  deep  wrongs  m  thy  remembrance  bum- 

If  thou  recall  thy  father's  doom— and  mti 


WINTER. — THE  NEXT  DANCE. 


the  time  is  come  to 


We  roust,  we  must ! 
sever — 

Our  bitter  cup  is  mantling  to  the  brim — 
Drink  we  it  silently  .  .  adieu!  .  .  forever!  .  . 

.  .  0  God !  that  I  could  die  to  rescue  bim  !  . 
— /VcpserV  Magazine,  A.  H.  D. 


Recall  our  dying  words— Vf5  all  forgiven  ! 

Live  for  thy  country — make  her  cause  thine 
own ; 
Earth  can  present  no  nobler  type  of  heaven. 

Than  a  blest  people  round  a  righteous  throne^ 

Farewell,  farewell  I— from  my  whole  soul  I  bless 
thee! 
My  strength,  my  hope,  my  light  of  life— fare- 
well ! 
This  is  our  last :  the  heart  to  which  I  press  thee 
Can  read  its  coming  destiny — too  well. 

Think  of  thy  mother— alwavs,  always  love  her ! 

Whate'er  they  tell  thee  of  her,  love  her  still ! 
Pray  that  the  Judge,  whose  sword-point  gleams 
above  her. 

Show  her  that  mercy,  which  no  other  will ; 

My  boy,  my  boy !— Cast  down,  yet  not  despair- 
ing, 
Bow  thy  bright  head  with  mine  beneath  the 
rod. 
One  kiss— another.    See !  they  are  preparing 
To  tear  thee  from  me.    Strenirthen  us.  my 
God!  ©  »     / 

Nav,  I  i-esist  no  longer,  sirs : — but  spare  him 
These  threats  and  gestures,  and  I  will  submit : 

Grant  me  one  moment  longer,  to  prepare  him ; 
Then  do  your  pleasure— and  we  bow  to  it. 


WINTER. 
When  gusts  of  wind,  with  rain  and  sleet. 
Wildly  a«rainst  the  casement  beat ; 
Past  creaking  signs  the  tempest  roan. 
And  lazy  maids  let  slam  tlio  doon  : 
Then  down  the  chimney  pufis  the  smoke. 
And  nature  yields  to  winter's  yoke. 

When  horses'  hoofs,  well  shod  with  steel. 
Clang  on  the  frozen  earth  a  peal,  . 
And  shooting-stars  attract  the  eye. 
And  northern  lights  shine  flamingly : 
Then  winter,  with  its  wondrous  might. 
Bridges  the  rivers  in  one  night. 

When  yonng  men  stamp  to  warm  their  toes, 
And  purple  turns  the  drunkard's  nose ; 
When  girls  are  wrapped  in  endless  sbawU, 
And  slippy  roads  give  hurtful  falls : 
Then  winter's  snowy  mantle's  spread, 
A  coverlat  on  nature's  bed. 

When  kine  are  huddled  in  the  yard, 
And  muddy  lanes  turn  crisp  and  bard ; 
When  frost  hangs  white  upon  the  board. 
And  limbs  are  numb,  and  eyes  are  bleared : 
Then,  for  the  badly  clad  and  poor, 
Cold  winter  makes  the  fires  roar. 

When  deep  snow  cakes  beneath  the  feet. 
And  chilblains  itch  with  burning  beat; 
When  starving  birds  the  homestead  seek. 
And  robin's  voice  is  low  and  weak : 
Then  sloppy  roads,  and  dripping  caves. 
Tell  that  cold  winter  shortly  leaves. 
"Chambers's  Journal,  K. 


THE  NEXT  DANCE. 
Ybb,  dance  with  him,  lady,  and  bright  as  they 
are, 
Believe  us,  he's  worthy  those  sunshiny  smiles. 
Wave  o'er  him  the  fiag  of  the  stripe  and  the 
star. 
And  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Isles. 

We  thank  you  for  all  that  has  welcomed  him— 
most 
For  the  sign  of  tme  love  that  you  bear  the  old 
land: 
Proud  heiress  of  all  that  his  ancestor  lost, 
Yon  restore  it,  in  giving  that  warm,  lovinic 
hand. 

And  we'll  elaim,  too,  the  omen.    Fate's  looking 
askance, 
And  Fate,  only  knows  th«  next  tone  she  wiU 


But  if  John  and  his  coasin  join  hands  for  the 
dance- 
Bad  luck  to  the  pardes  who  get  in  their  way. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER. 
At  the  open  window  I  sit  and  see 

The  gorg:eoa8  clouds  that  are  passing  hj, 
And  the  soft  soutli  air  is  bringing  to  me 

Perfumes  as  sweet  as  in  June  Buds  lie. 
Even  the  bees  are  humming  to-day, 
And  I  catch  the  sound  of  children  at  play. 

Did  I  not  see  the  changing  leaves 

Brilliant  in  coloring  as  the  skj, 
And  the  reapers  binding  their  golden  sheaves, 

I  should  say  the  summer  had  not  gone  by. 
It  seems  as  if  nature  had  paused  to  think. 
Before  it  should  reach  October's  brink. 

But  with  every  breath  of  the  scented  breese 
There  is  rustling  down  a  withered  leaf. 

And  I  hear  the  sighing  among  the  trees 
That  is  like  the  prelude  to  a  grief-— 

And  though  tlie  sun  shines  with  a  splendor  like 
June, 

By  this  I  should  know  'tis  a  fall  afternoon. 

At  the  open  window  I  sit  and  see 

Clouds  that  are  passing— liopes  that  are  past. 
And  the  soft  south  air  is  oringmg  to  me 

Memories  crowding  thick  and  fast ;        * 
And  some  of  the  dreams  I  recall  to-day 
Are  swept  like  the  withered  leaves  rustling 
away. 

At  the  open  window  I  still  remain, 

And  mv  soul  is  vainly  trying  to  see 
Over  the  losses  on  to  the  gain — 

Knowing  how  much  that  gain  woald  be. 
Teach  me,  oh,  teach  me,  how  to  wait 
for  the  summer  so  endless — Heaven  so  great. 
— Portsmouth  Journal, 
__      4 

INDIAN  SUMMER. 
Just  after  the  death  of  the  flowers, 

And  before  they  are  buried  in  snow. 
There  comes  a  festival  season, 
Wlien  nature  is  all  aglow, — 
.  Aglow  with  a  mystical  splendor 

That  rivals  the  brightness  of  Spring, — 
Aglow  with  a  l>eauty  more  tender 
Than  ought  which  mir  Summer  could  bring. 

Some  spirit  akin  to  the  rainbow 

Then  borrows  its  magical  dyes. 
And  mantles  the  fiir-spreading  landscape 

In  hues  that  bewilder  the  eyes. 
The  sun,  from  his  cloud-pillowed  chamber. 

Smiles  soft  on  a  vision  so  gay, 
And  di^eams  that  his  favorite  children. 

The  flowera  have  not  .yet  passed  away. 

There's  a  luminous  mist  on  the  mountains, 

A  light  azure  haze  in  the  air. 
As  if  angels,  whilxt  heavenward  soaring. 

Had  left  their  bright  robes  floating  there. 
The  breeze  is  so  soft,  so  cai'essing. 
It  seems  a  mute  token  of  love; 

And  floats  to  the  heart  like  a  blessing 
From  some  happy  spirit  above. 

These  days  so  serene  and  so  charming. 

Awaken  a  dreamy  delight — 
A  tremulous,  tearful  onjo^rment, 

Like  soft  stnuns  of  music  at  nigbt 


We  know  they  are  fading  and  fleeting. 
That  quickly — too  quickly,  they'll  end. 

And  we  watch  them  with  yearning  affection 
As,  at  parting,  we  watch  a  dear  friend. 

O  beautiful  Indian  Summer  I 

Thou  favorite  child  of  the  year — 
Thou  darling,  whom  nature  enriches 

With  gifts  and  adornments  so  dear  1 
How  fain  would  we  woo  thee  to  linger 

On  mountain  and  meadow  awhile. 
For  our  hearts,  like  the  sweet  haunts  of  nature. 

Rejoice  and  grow  young  in  thy  smile. 

Not  alone  to  the  sad  fields  of  Autumn 

Dost  thou  a  lost  brightness  restore. 
But  thou  bringest  a  world-weary  spirit. 

Sweet  dreams  of  its  childhood  once  more. 
Thy  loveliness  thrills  us  with  memories 

(M  all  that  was  brightest  and  best ; 
Th^peace  and  serenity  offer 

A  foretaste  of  heavenly  rest. 

— HomtJoumaL 


THE  GOLDEN  ISLAND:  ARRAN  FROM  AYR. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  6XV- 
TLBMAK." 

Deep  set  in  distant  seas  it  lies ; 

The  morning  vapors  float  and  fall. 
The  noonday  clouds  above  it  rise. 

Then  drop  as  white  as  virgin's  paU. 

And  sometimes,  when  that  shroud  uplifts. 
The  far  green  fields  show  strange  and  fair; 

Mute  waterfalls  in  silver  rifts 
Sparkle  down  the  hill-side  bare. 

But  ah  I  mists  gather,  more  and  more  ,* 
And  though  the  blue  skv  has  no  tears. 

And  the  sea  laughs  with  light  all  o'er,— 
The  lovely  Island  disappears. 

O  vanished  Island  of  the  blest  I 
O  dream  of  all  things  pure  and  high  I 

Hid  in  deep  se&s,  as  faithful  breast 
Hides  loves  that  have  but  seemed  to  die,^ 

Whether  on  seas  dividing  tossed. 
Or  led  through  fertile  lands  the  while. 

Better  lose  all  things  than  have  lost 
The  memory  of  the  morning  Isle ! 

For  lo !  when  gloaming  shadows  glide. 

And  all  is  calm  in  earth  and  air. 
Above  the  heaving  of  the  tide 

The  lonely  island  rises  fair ; 

Its  purple  peaks  shine,  outlined  grand 
And  clear,  as  noble  lives  nigh  done ; 

While  stretches  bright  from  land  to  land 
The  broad  sea-pathway  to  the  sun. 

He  wraps  it  in  his  glory's  blaze. 
He  stoops  to  kiss  its  forehead  cold ; 

And,  all  transfigured  bv  his  rays. 
It  gleams — an  isle  of  molten  gold. 

The  sun  may  set,  the  shades  descend, 
Earth  sleep— and  yet  while  sleeping  smile; 

But  it  will  live  unto  life's  end — 
That  vision  of  the  Golden  Isle.  '^^^^ 

'^MacmilUm'i  Mafcutine^  ^ 
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"CABPE  DIEM." 
Ths  morning  son  is  trembling  on  the  stream  ; 
The  prrcon  loaves  wave  in  the  cool  morning 
air; 
Natar^  uncovers  to  the  welcome  beam. 
And  every  sight  is  fair. 

£arth  is  not  now,  as  it  hath  lately  been, 

In'  winter's  dull  ice-woven  fetters  bonnd : 
Flowers  of  all  hne  put  on  their  lustroos  sheen ; 
Sweet  odors  float  around. 

And  birds  of  every  wing  and  every  note 

Pleasantly  flutter  in  the  pleasant  groves, 
Warbling  to^rether  ^m  melodious  throat 
The  story  of  their  loves. 

No  storms  will  darken  o'er  the  azure  way ; 

Nothing  will  hide  the  sunlight's  merry  march ; 
Heaven  will  o'erhang  the  revelling  earth  to-day 
One  blue  unclouded  arch.  * 

To-morrow  may  be  dark  with  rain  and  gloom — 
Fear  not,  but  take  with  thanks  the  present 
hour: 
To-day  all  pleasures  in  profusion  bloom ; 
To-day  no  tempests  lower. 

Foil  wisely  hath  the  all-foreseeing  Heaven 

Hid  coming  sorrows  from  our  anxious  eye, 
And  held  in  front  a  cloud,  when  man  hath 
striven 

To  read  his  destiny. 

For  if  he  could  behold  the  advancing  years, 
And  evil  shadows  following  in  their  train, 
Things  that  are  brightest  would  b^et  but  tears. 
And  double  future  pain. 

"■^BlaekwoocTi  Magazine, 

THOUGHTS  IN  A  WHEAT  FIELD. 
^  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
reapers  are  the  angels.'* 

Ik -his  wide  fields  walks  the  Master, 
In  his  fair  fields,  ripe  for  harvest ; 
Where  the  evening  sun  shines  slant-wise 
On  the  rich  ears  heavy  bending, 

Saith  the  Master :  "  It  is  time." 
Though  no  leaf  sliows  brown  decadence, 
And  September's  nightly  frost-bite 
Onljr  readens  the  horizon^ 
"It  is  full  time/'  saith  the  Master, 
The  wise  Master,  "  It  is  time." 

Lo,  he  looks.    That  look  compelling. 
Brings  his  laborers  to  the  harvest; 
Quick  they  gather,  as  in  autumn 
Passage-birds  in  cloudy  eddies 

Drop  upon  the  seaside  fields ; 
White  wings  have  they,  and  white  nument. 
White  feet  shod  with  swift  obedience. 
Each  lays  down  bis  golden  palm-branch. 
And  uprcars  his  sickle  shining; 

"  Speak,  O  Master,  is  it  time  1 " 

O'er  the  fields  the  servants  hasten 
Where  the  full>stored  ears  droop  downwards. 
Humble  with  their  weight  of  harvest ; 
Where  the  empty  ears  wave  upward. 
And  the  gay  tares  flaunt  in  rows : 
But  tl:e  sickles,  the  sharp  sickles, 
Flash  new  dawn  at  their  appearing. 


Songs  are  heard  in  earth  and  heaven. 
For  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 
And  it  is  the  harvest  time. 

O  Great  Master,  are  thy  footsteps 
Even  now  upon  the  mountains  ? 
Art  thou  walking  in  thy  wheat  field? 
Are  thy  snowy-wingM  reapers 

Gathering  in  the  silent  air? 
Are  the  signs  abroad,  the  glowing 
Of  the  distant  sky,  blood-reddened— 
And  the  near  fields,  trodden,  blighted. 
Choked  by  gaudy  tares  triumphant  ? — 

Sure,  it  must  be  harvest  time. 

Who  shall  know  the  Master's  comrag  ? 
Whether  it  be  at  dawn  or  sunset, 
When  night  dews  weigh  down  the  wheat  ears. 
Or  while  noon  rides  high  in  heaven, 
jMSleeping  lies  the  yellow  field  ? 
Unlv,  may  thy  voice,  good  Master, 
Peal  above  the  reaper's  chorus. 
And  dull  sound  of  sheaves  slow  falling,— 
"  Gather  all  into  my  gamer. 
For  it  is  my  harvest  time." 

J|  M188  MULOOB. 


ITALY. 

BT  JOHK   O.  WBITTIBB 
I. 

AGB088  the  sea  I  heard  the  groans 

Of  nations  in  the  intervals 
Of  wind  and  wave.    Their  blood  and  bones 
Cried  out  in  torture,  crushed  by  thrones. 

And  sucked  by  priestly  cannibals. 

V  "• 

I  dreamed  of  freedom  slowly  gained 

By  martyr  meekness,  patience,  faith. 
And  lo  I  an  atlilete  grimly  stained, 
With  corded  muscles  battle-strained. 

Shouting  it  from  the  fields  of  death ! 

III. 
I  turn  me,  awe-struck,  from  the  sight. 

Among  the  shouting  thousands  mute, 
I  only  know  that  God  is  right, 
And  that  the  children  of  the  light 

Shall  tread  the  darkness  under  foot. 

IV. 

I  know  the  pent  fire  heaves  its  crust. 
That  sultry  skies  the  bolt  will  form 

To  smite  them  clear;  that  nature  must 

The  balance  of  her  powers  adjust 
Though  with  the  earthquake  and  the  storm. 

V. 

And  who  am  I  whose  prayers  would  stay 

The  solemn  recompense  of  time. 
And  lengthen  slavery's  evil  day 
That  outraged  Justice  may  not  lay 
Its  hand  upon  the  sword  of  crime! 

TI. 

God  reigns,  and  let  the  world  rejoice  I 

I  bow  before  his  sterner  plan. 
Dumb  are  the  organs  of  my  choice ;  ~ 
He  speaks  in  battle's  stormy  voice, 

His  praise  is  in  the  wrat&  of  man  1 

^^IndependaL 
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*'  When  some  dear  scheme 

Of  oar  life  dorh  seem 
Shivered  at  once  like  a  broken  dream ; 
And  our  hearts  to  reel 
Like  ships  that  feel 
A  sharp  rock  grattng  against  tfaeir  keel." 

C.  F.  A. 

It  was  high  summer ;  and  in  spite  of 
cholera-aTcrting  thunder-sUmns,  the  close 
streets,  and  the  odor  of  ^e  Thames  were 
becoming  insufferable.  Mr.  Pairsons  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  breathiiig  times  lor  his 
clerical  staff,  but  could  make  Bobert  Ful- 
mort  accept  none.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  ravenous  of  work,  impernou^to 
disgusts,  and  rejected  holidays  as  burcRn- 
some  and  hatefuL  Where  should  he  go  P 
What  could  he  do?  What  would  become 
of  his  wild  scholars  without  him,  and  who 
would  superintend  his  buildings  ?       ^ 

Mr.  Parsons  was  fain  to  let  him  have  his 
own  way,  as  had  happened  in  some  preyious 
instances,  specially  the  edifice  in  Cicely  Bow, 
where  the  incumbent  wotdd  haye  paused, 
but  the  curate  rushed  on  with  resolute  zeal 
and  impetuosity,  taking  measures  so  decid- 
edly ere  his  intentions  were  rerealed,  that 
neither  remonstrance  nor  prevention  were 
easy,  and  a  species  of  annoyed,  doubtful 
admiration  alone  was  possible.  It  was  some- 
times a  gratifying  refection  to  the  vicar,  that 
when  the  buildings  were  finished,  Whitting- 
tonia  would  become  a  district,  and  its  busy 
curate  be  no  longer  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Meantime,  Robert  was  left  with  a  compan- 
ion in  priest's  orders,  but  newer  to  the  parish 
than  himself,  to  conckiot  the  services  at  St. 
Wulstan's,  whOe  the  other  curates  were 
taking  holiday,  and  the  vicar  at  his  son's 
country-house.  To  see  how  contentedly, 
nay,  pleasurably,  "Fulmort'*  endured  per- 
petual broiling,  passing  from  frying  school 
to  grilling  pavement,  and  seething  human 
hive,  was  constant  edification  to  his  col- 
league, who,  fresh  from  the  calm  university, 
felt  such  a  life  to  be  a  slow  martyrdom,  and 
wished  his  liking  for  the  deacon  were  in 
better  proportion  to  his  esteem. 

"  A  child  to  be  baptixcd  at  8,  littie  Whit- 
tington  Street,"  he  said,  with  resigned  de- 
spair, as  at  the  vestry  door  he  received  a 
message  from  a  small  maid,  one  afternoon, 
when  the  air  looked  lurid  yellow  with  sultry 
fire. 

"^Xll  go,"  replied  Bobert,  with  the  alacrity 


that  sometimes  almost  irritated  his  fellovs; 
and  off  he  sped,  with  alert  steps,  at  wUdi 
his  friend  gazed  with  the  sensation  of  watch- 
ing a  salamander. 

Little  Whittington  Street,  where  it  was 
not  warehouses,  was  chiefiy  occupied  by 
small  tradesfolk,  or  by  lodging-houses  for 
the  numerous  "young  men"  emplojred  in 
the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
parts  of  that  quarter,  but  being  much  given 
to  dissent,  was  little  frequented  by  the  clergy, 
who  had  too  much  immorality  to  contend 
with,  to  have  leisure  to  speak  against 
schism* 

When  he  rang  at  No.  8,  the  little  maid 
ushered  him  down  a  narrow,  dark  staircase, 
and  announcing,  "  Please,  ma'am,  here's  the 
minister,"  admitted  him  into  a  small  room, 
feeling  like  a  cellar,  the  window  opening  into 
an  area.  It  was  crowded  with  gay  and  sub- 
stantial furniture,  and  contained  two  women, 
one  lying  on  a  couch,  partially  hidden  by  a 
screen,  the  other  an  elderly  person,  in  m 
widow's  cap,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

**  Good-morning,  sir,  we  were  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  I  felt  certain,  as  I  told  my 
daughter,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospd 
would  not  tarry  in  time  of  need.  Not  that 
I  put  my  trust  in  ordinances,  sir;  I  have 
been  blest  with  the  enlightenment  of  the 
new  birth,  but  my  daughter,  sir,  she  follows 
the  Church.  Yes,  sir,  the  poor  little  lamb 
is  a  sad  sufferer  in  this  vale  of  tears.  So 
wasted  away,  you  see ;  yon  would  not  think 
he  was  nine  weeks  old.  We  would  have 
brought  him  to  church  before,  sir,  only  my 
daughter's  hiUness,  and  her  'usband's  hab- 
sence.  It  was  always  her  wish,  sir,  and  I 
was  not  against  it,  for  many  true  Christians 
have  found  grace  in  the  Church,  sir." 

Bobert  considered  whether  to  address  him- 
self to  the  young  mother,  whose  averted  face 
and  uneasy  movements  seemed  to  show  that 
'  this  stream  of  words  was  distressing  to  her. 
!  He  thought  silence  would  be  best  proctired 
by  his  assumption  of  his  office,  and  quietly 
made  his  preparations,  opened  his  book,  and 
'  took  his  place. 

I  The  young  woman,  raising  herself  with 
difficulty,  said  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  "  The 
I  gentleman  is  ready,  mother." 
I  As  there  was  no  pressing  danger,  he  read 
the  previous  cdlects,  the  elder  female  re- 
sponding with  devout  groans,  the  younger 
sinking  on'  her  knees,  her  fiu:e  hidden  in  her 
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irasted  hands.    He  took  the  little  feeble  be- 
ing in  his  arms,  and  demanded  the  name. 

'<  Hoeing  Charterhouse,"  replied  the  grand- 
mother. 

He  looked  interrogatiye,  and  Hoeing  Char- 
terhouse was  repeated. 

''Owen  Charteris,"  said  tiie  low,  sweet 
▼oice. 

A  thrill  shot  over  his  whole  frame,  as  his 
look  met  a  large,  taXL,  liquid  pair  of  dork 
eyes,  such  as  once  seen  eould  nerer  be  for- 
gotten, though  dropped  again  instantly,  while 
a  burning  blush  arose,  instantly  Teiled  by 
the  hands,  which  hid  all  up  to  the  dark  hair. 
Recalling  himself  by  an  effort,  he  repeated 
the  too  familiar  name,  and  baptized  the  child, 
bending  his  head  over  it  afterwards  in  deep 
compassion  and  mental  entreaty  both  for  its 
welfare,  and  his  own  guidance  in  the  tissue 
of  wrong-doing  thus  disclosed.  A  hasty, 
stedthy  glance  at  the  hands  coyering  the 
mother's  face,  showed  him  the  ring  on  her 
fourth  finger,  and  as  they  rose  froita  their 
knees,  he  said,  *<  I  am  to  register  this  child 
as  Owen  Charteris  Sandbrook." 

With  a  look  of  deadly  terror,  she  faintly 
exclaimed,  "I  haye  done  it!-  You  know 
bim,  sir ;  you  will  not  betray  him  P" 

«<  I  know  you,  too,"  said  Robert,  sternly. 
^You  were  the  sehoolmistress  at  Wrap- 
"worthP" 

''I  was,  sir.  It  was  all  my  fault.  Oh! 
promise  me,  sir,  never  to  betray  him;  it 
-would  be  the  ruin  of  his  prospects  forever ! " 
'And  she  came  towards  him,  her  hands  clasped 
Sn  entreaty,  her  large  eyes  shining  with 
ileverish  lustre,  her  fietce  wasted  but  still 
lovely,  a  piteous  contrast  to  the  queenly  be- 
ing of  a  year  ago  in  her  pretty  schoolroom. 
"  Compose  yourself,"  said  Robert,  gravely ; 
'"  I  hope  never  to  betray  any  one.  I  confess 
that  I  am  shocked,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
act  rightly." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Miurrell, 
•with  double  volume,  aft»  her  interval  of 
quicseence,  «*it  is  not  to  be  expected  but 
what  a  gentleman's  friends  would  be  offended. 
It  was  none  of  my  wish,  sir,  being  that  I 
never  knew  a  word  of  it  till  she  was  married 
and  it  was  too  late,  or  I  would  have  warned 
her  against  broken  cisterns.  But  as  for  her, 
sir,  she  is  as  innocent  as  a  miserable  sinner 
can  be  in  a  fallen  world.  It  was  the  young 
gentleman  as  sought  her  out  I  idways  mis- 
doubled  the  ladies  noticing  her,  and  making 
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her  take  part  with  men  singers  and  women 
singers,  and  such  vanities  as  is  pleasing  to 
the  unregenerate  heart.  Ah!  sir,  without 
grace,  where  are  we  P  Not  that  he  was  ever 
other  than  most  honorable  with  her,  or  she 
would  never  have  listened  to  him  not  for  a 
moment,  but  she  was  over-persuaded,  sir, 
and  folks  said  what  they  hadn't  no  right  to 
say,  and  the  minister,  he  was  'ard  on  her, 
and  so,  you  see,  sir,  she  took  fright  and 
married  him  out  of  'and,  trusting  to  a  harm 
of  flesh,  and  went  to  Hireland  with  him. 
She  just  writ  me  a  note,  which  filled  my  'art 
with  fear  and  trembling,  a  'nonymous  note, 
witji  only  Hedna  signed  to  it ;  and  I  waited, 
with  foiling  eyes  and  sorrow  of  heart,  till 
one  day  in  autumn  he  brings  her  back  to 
me,  and  here  she  has  been  ever  since,  dwin- 
ing  away  in  a  nervous  fever,  as  the  doctors 
coll^  as  it's  a  misery  to  see  her,  and  he 
never  coming  ni^  her." 

"Once,"  murmured  Edna,  who  had  sev- 
eral times  tried  to  interrupt. 

"  Once,  ay,  for  one  hour  at  Christmas." 

''He  is  known  here;  he  can't  venture 
often,"  interposed  the  wife ;  and  there  aras  a 
further  whisper,  "  he  couldnt  stay;  he  could- 
n't bear  it^' 

But  the  dejected  accents  were  lost  in  the 
old  woman's  voice,—"  Now,  sir,  if  you  know 
him  or  his  fiimily,  I  wouldn't  be  wishing  to 
do  him  no  hinjury,  nor  to  ruinate  his  pros- 
pects, being,  as  he  says,  that  the  rich  lady 
will  make  him  her  hare ;  but,  sir,  if  you 
have  any  power  with  him  as  a  godly  minister 
or  the  friend  of  his  youth,  may  be—" 

"  He  is  only  waiting  till  he  has  a  curacy 
— a  house  of  his  own— mother ! " 

"  No,  Edna,  hold  your  peace.  It  is  not  fit 
that  I  should  see  my  only  child  cut  down  as 
the  grttss  of  the  field,  and  left  a  burden 
upon  me,  a  lone  woman,  while  he  is  eating 
of  the  fat  of  the  land.  I  say  it  is  scandalous 
that  he  should  leave  her  here,  and  take  no 
notice ;  not  coming  near  her  since  one  hour 
at  Christmas,  and  only  just  sending  her  a 
few  pounds  now  and  then ;  not  once  coming 
to  see  his  own  child ! " 

"  He  coidd  not ;  he  is  abroad !'"  pleaded 
Edna. 

"  He  tells  you  he  is  abroad ! "  exclaimed 
Robert 

"  He  went  to  Paris  at  Easter.  He  prom- 
ised to  come  when  he  eomea  home." 

"You  poor  thing!"  burst  out  Robert 
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"  He  ig  deceiying  you !  He  came  back  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks.  I  heard  from  my 
sister  that  she  saw  him  on  Sunday." 

Robert  heartily  rued  his  abruptness,  as 
the  poor  youog  wife  sank  back  in  a  deadly 
swoon.  The  grandmother  hurried  to  apply 
remedies,  insisting  that  the  gentleman  should 
not  go,  and  continuing  all  the  time  her  ver- 
sion of  her  daughter's  wrongs.  Her  last 
remnant  of  patience  had  vanished  on  learn- 
ing this  deception,  and  she  only  wanted  to 
publish  her  daughter's  claims,  proceeding  to 
establish  them  by  hastening  in  search  of  the 
marriage  certificate  as  soon  as  Edna  had  be- 
gun to  revive,  but  sooner  than  Robert  was 
satisfied  to  be  left  alone  with  the  inanimate, 
helpless  form  on  the  couch. 

He  was  startled  when  Edna  raised  her 
hand,  and  strove  to  speak,—*'  Sir,  do  not 
tell— do  not  tell  my  mother  where  J^  is. 
She  must  not  fret  him — she  must  not  IRl  his 
friends — ^he  would  be  angry." 

She  ceased  as  her  mother  returned  with 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage,  contracted 
last  July  before  the  registrar  of  the  huge 
subi^ban  Union  to  which  Wrapworth  be- 
longed, the  centre  of  which  was  so  remote, 
that  the  pseudo-banns  of  Owen  Charteris 
Sandbrook  and  Edna  Murrell  had  attracted 
no  attention. 

"  It  was  very  wrong,"  feebly  said  Edna; 
"  I  drew  him  into  it !  I  loved  him  so  much ; 
and  they  all  talked  so  after  I  went  in  the  boat 
with  him,  that  I  thought  my  character  was 
gone,  and  I  begged  him  to  save  me  from  them. 
It  was  my  fault,  sir ;  and  I've  the  punish- 
ment. You'll  not  betray  him,  sir ;  only  don't 
let  that  young  lady,  your  sister,  trust  to  him. 
Not  yet.  My  baby  and  I  shall  soon  be  out 
of  her  way." 

The  calm  languor  of  her  tone  was  almost 
fearful,  and  even  as  she  spoke  a  shuddering 
seized  her,  making  her  tremble  convulsively, 
her  teeth  knocking  together,  and  the  couch 
shaking  under  her. 

'*You  must  have  instant  advice,"  cried 
Robert.    **  I  will  fetch  some  one." 

**  You  wont  betray  him,"  almost  shrieked 
Edna.  '*  A  little  while — stay  a  little  while 
—he  will  be  free  of  me." 

There  was  delirium  in  look  and  voice,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  pause  and  assure  her 
that  he  was  only  going  for  the  doctor,  and 
would  come  again  before  taking  any  other 
step. 


It  was  not  till  the  medical  man  had  been 
summoned  that  his  mkid  recurred  to  the 
words  about  his  sister.  He  might  hare 
dismissed  them  as  merely  the  jealous  suspi- 
cion of  the  deserted  wife,  but  that  he  remem- 
bered Lucilla's  hint  as  to  an  attachment  be- 
tween Owen  and  Phoebe,  and  he  knew  that 
such  would  have  been  most  welcome  to  Miss 
Charlecote. 

"  My  Phoebe,  my  one  bright  spot !  "  was 
his  inward  cry,  **  must  your  guileless  happi- 
ness be  quenched !  Oh,  I  would  rather  have 
it  all  over  again  myself  than  that  one  pang 
should  come  near  you,  in  your  sweetness 
and  innocence,  the  blessing  of  us  all !  And 
I  not  near  to  guard  nor  warn  I  What  may 
not  be  passing  even  now?  Unprincipled, 
hard-hearted  deceiver,  walking  at  large 
among  those  gentle,  unsuspicious  women — 
trading  on  their  innocent  trust!  Would 
that  I  had  disclosed  the  villany  I  knew  of ! " 

His  hand  clenched,  his  brow  lowered,  and 
his  mouth  was  set  so  savagely,  that  the  past- 
ing policeman  looked  in  wonder  from  the 
dangerous  face  to  the  clerical  dress. 

Early  next  morning  he  was  at  No.  8,  and 
learnt  that  Mrs.,  Brook,  as  the  maid  called 
her,  had  been  very  ill  all  night,  and  that  the 
doctor  was  still  with  her.  Begging  to  see 
the  doctor,  Robert  found  that  high  fever  had 
set  in,  an  aggravation  of  the  low  nerrons 
fdver  that  had  been  consuming  her  strength 
all  the  spring,  and  her  condition  was  already 
such  that  there  was  little  hope  of  her  surviv- 
ing the  present  attack.  She  had  been  raving 
al  night  about  the  young  lady  with  whom 
Mr.  Sandbrook  had  been  walking  by  moon- 
light, and  when  the  door  of  theUttle  adjdn- 
ing  bedroom  was  open,  her  moans  and  bro- 
ken words  were  plunly  audible. 

Robert  asked  whether  he  should  fetch  her 
husband,  and  Mrs.  Murrell  caught  at  the 
offer.  Owen's  presence  was  the  single  hope 
of  restoring  her,  and  at  least  he  ought  to 
behold  the  wreck  that  he  had  wrought.  Mrs. 
Murrell  gave  a  terrible  thrust  by  saying, 
"  that  the  young  lady  at  least  ought  to  be 
let  know,  that  she  might  not  be  tmsting  to 
him." 

«  Do  not  fear,  Mrs.  MurreU,"  he  sud,  al- 
most under  his  breath.  '*  My  only  doubt  is, 
whether  I  can  meet  Owen  Sandbrook  as  s 
Christian  should." . 

CXitting  off  her  coonsels  on  the  mnoon- 
verted  nature,  he  strode  off  to  find  his  col- 
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league,  whom  he  perplexed  hy  a  few  rapid 
words  on  the  necessity  of  going  into  the 
country  for  the  day.  His  impatient  condi- 
tion required  vehement  action ;  and  with  a 
sense  of  hurrying  to  rescue  Phoebe,  he  could 
scarcely  brook  the  slightest  delay  till  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Hiltonbury,  nor  till  the  train 
spared  him  all  action,  could  he  pause  to  col- 
lect his  strength,  guard  his  resentment,  or 
adjust  his  measures  for  warning,  but  not  be- 
traying. He  could  think  of  no  honorable 
mode  of  dealing,  save  carrying  off  Owen  to 
London  with  him  at  once,  sacriffcing  the  sight 
of  his  sister  for  the  present,  and  either  writ- 
ing or  going  to  her  afterwards,  when  the 
mode  of  dealing  the  blow  should  be  more 
evident.  It  cost  him  keen  suffering  to  bo- 
liere  that  this  was  the  sole  right  course,  but 
he  had  bound  himself  to  it  by  his  promise  to 
the  poor  suffering  wife,  blaming  himself  for 
continually  putting  his  sister  before  her  in 
his  plans. 

At  Elrerslope,  on  his  demand  for  a  fly  for 
Hiltonbury,  he  was  answered  that  all  were 
engaged  for  the  Horticultural  Show  in  the 
Forest ;  but  the  people  at  the  station,  know- 
ing him  wcU,  made  willing  exertions  to  pro- 
cure a  vehicle  for  him,  and  a  taxed  cart  soon 
making  its  appearance,  he  desired  to  be 
taken,  not  to  the  Holt,  but  to  the  Forest, 
where  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  find 
the  object  of  his  search. 

This  Horticultural  Show  was  the  great 
gayety  of  the  year.  The  society  had  origi- 
nated with  Humfrey  Charlecote,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  the 
summer  exhibition  always  took  place  under 
the  trees  of  a  fragment  of  the  old  Forest, 
which  still  survived  at  about  five  miles  from 
Hiltonbury.  The  day  was  a  county  holiday. 
The  delicate  orchid  and  the  crowned  pine 
were  there,  with  the  hairy  gooseberry,  the 
cabbage  and  potato,  and  the  homely  cot- 
tage-garden nosegay  firom  many  a  woodland 
hamlet.  The  young  ladies  competed  in  col- 
lections of  dried  flowers  for  a  prize  botany 
book ;  and  the  subscriptions  were  so  arranged 
that  on  this  festival  each  poorer  member 
might,  with  two  companions,  be  provided 
with  a  hearty  meal|  while  grandees  and 
farmers  had  a  luncheon-tent  of  their  own, 
and  regarded  the  day  as  a  connty  picnic 

It  was  a  favorite  afiair  with  idl,  intensely 
enjoyed,  and  full  of  good  nei^borhood. 
Humfrey  Chariecote's  spirit  never  seemed  to 


have  deserted  it ;  it  was  a  gathering  of  dis- 
tant friends,  a  delight  of  children  as  of  the 
full-grown  I  and  while  the  young  were  frantic 
for  its  gypsyingfbn,  their  dders  seldomiailed 
to  attend,  if  only  in  remembrance  of  poor 
Mr.  Charlecote,  "  who  had  begged  one  and 
all  not  to  let  it  drop.** 

Above  aU,  Honora  felt  it  due  to  Humfrey 
to  have  prize-roots  and  fruits  from  the  Holt, 
and  would  have  thought  herself  fallen,  in- 
deed, had  the  hardest  rain  kept  her  from  the 
rendezvous,  with  one  wagon  carrying  the  cot- 
tagers' articles,  and  another  a  troop  of  school 
children.  No  doubt  the  Forest  would  be  the 
place  to  find  Owen  Sandbrook,  but  for  the 
rest— 

Fropi  the  very  extremity  of  his  perplexity, 
Robert's  mind  sought  relief  in  external  ob- 
jects. So  joyous  were  the  associations  with 
the  forest  road  on  a  horticultural  day,  that 
the  familiar  spots  could  not  but  revive  them. 
Those  green  glades,  where  the  graceful 
beeches  retreated,  making  cool  green  gal- 
leries with  their  slender  gleaming  stems,  re- 
minded him  of  his  putting  his  new  pony  to 
speed  to  come  up  wiUi  the  Holt  carriage ;  that 
scathed  oak  had  a  tradition  of  lightning  con- 
nected with  it;  yonder  was  the  spot  where 
he  had  shown  Ludlla  a  herd  of  deer ;  here 
the  rising  ground  whence  the  whole  scene 
could  be  viewed,  and  from  force  of  habit  he 
felt  exhilarated  as  he  gazed  down  the  slope 
of  heather,  where  the  fine  old  oaks  and 
beeches,  receding,  had  left  an  open  space, 
now  covered  wiUi  the  well-known  tents; 
there  the  large  one,  broadly  striped  with 
green,  containing  the  show ;  there  the  white 
marquees  for  the  eaters ;  the  union  jack's 
gay  colors  fioating  lazily  from  a  pole  in  the  , 
Outlaw's  Knoll ;  the  dark,  full  foliage  of  the 
forest,  and  purple  tints  of  the  heather  setting 
off  the  bright  female  groups  in  their  delicate 
summer  gayeties.  Vehicles  of  all  degrees-^ 
smart  barouche,  lengthy  britzschka,  light 
gig,  dashing  pony  carriage,  rattling  shande- 
radan,  and  gorgeous  wagon— -were  drawn  up 
in  treble  file,  minus  their  steeds ;  the  sounds 
of  well-known  tunes  firom  the  band  were 
wafted  on  the  wind,  and  such  an  air  of  jocund 
peace  and  festivity  pervaded  the  whole,  that 
for  a  moment  he  had  a  sense  of  holiday-mak- 
ing ere  he  sighed  at  the  shade  that  he  was 
bringing  on  that  soene  of  merriment. 

Rraching  the  barrier,  he  paid  his  entrance- 
money,  and  desiring  the  carriage  to  waiti^ 
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walked  rapidly  down  Uie  hilL  On  ond  side 
of  the  road  was  the  gradual  sweep  of  open 
heath,  on  the  odier  was  a  rapid  slepe,  shaded 
by  trees,  and  covered  with  fern,  growing  tail 
and  grand  as  ^t  approached  the  moist  ground 
in  the  hollow  below.  Voices  made  him  turn 
his  head  in  that  direction.  Aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  throng,  he  beheld  two  figures 
half-way  down  tha  bank,  so  nearly  hidden 
among  the  luxuriant  winglike  fironds  of  the 
Osmand  royal  which  they  were  gathering, 
that  at  first  only  their  hats  were  disoemible 
— a  broad  gray  one,  with  drooping  feather, 
and  a  light  Oxford  boating  straw  hat.  The 
merry  ring  of  the  clear  girUsh  Toice,  the 
*  deep-toned  replies,  told  him  more  than  his 
first  glance  did ;  and  with  one  inward  ejacu- 
lation for  self-command,  he  turned  aside  to 
.  the  descent. 

The  rustling  among  the  copsewood  cavght 
the  ear  of  Pheebe,  who  was  the  highest  up, 
and,  springing  up  like  a  fawn  in  the  coTert, 
she  cried,  '*B«liin!  dear  Robin!  howdeli- 
•dous ! "  but  ere  she  had  made  three  bounds 
towards  him,  his  face  brought  her  to  a  pause, 
and  In  an  awe-struck  Toice,  she  asked, 
"Robert,  what  is  it?" 

''It  does  not  concern  you,  dearest;  at 
least,  I  hope  not   I  want  Owen  Sandbrook." 

'<  Then  it  is  she.  O  Robin,  can  you  bear 
it?"  she  whispered,  dinging  to  him,  terri^ 
fied  by  the  agitated  fondness  of  his  embrace. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her"  was  his  answer, 
interrupted  by  Owen,  who,  raising  his  hand- 
some, ruddy  fieuse  from  beneath,  shouted 
mirthfully,— 

"Ha!  Phoebe,  what  interloper  haye  you 
caught?  What,  Fulmort,  not  quite  grilled 
in  the  Wulstonian  oven  ?  ** 

"I  was  in  search  of  you.  Walt  there, 
Phoebe,"  said  Robert,  advancing  to  meet 
Owen,  with  a  gravity  of  countenance,  that 
provoked  an  impatient  gesture,  and  the 
question,—^ 

"  Come,  have  it  out !  Do  you  mean  that 
you  have  been  ferreting  out  some  old  scrape 
of  mine?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  Robert,  looking  steadily 
at  him,  "  that  I  have  been  called  in  to  bap- 
tize your  sick  child.  Your  wife  is  dying, 
and  you  must  hasten  if  you  would  see  her 
alive." 

"  That  wont  do.  Yon  know  better  than 
that,"  returned  Owen,  with   iU-conceoled 


agitation,  partaking  of  anger.  "She  vac 
quite  recovered  when  last  I  heard,  but  she 
is  a  famous  hand  at  getting  up  a  scene ;  and 
that  mother  of  hers  would  drive  Job  oat  of 
his  senses.  They  have  worked  on  your  weak 
mind.  I  was  an  ass  to  trust  to  the  old  wo- 
man's dissent  for  hindering  them  from  find- 
ing you  out,  and  getting  up  a  scene." 

"  They  did  not.  It  was  by  accident  that 
I  was  die  person  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons. They  knew  neither  me  nor  my  name, 
so  you  may  acquit  them  of  any  preparation. 
I  recognised  your  name,  which  I  was  desired 
to  give  to  the  child ;  and  then,  in  spite  of 
wasting,  terror,  and  deadly  sickness,  I  knew 
the  mother.  She  has  been  pining  under 
low  nervous  fever,  still  believing  you  on  the 
continent;  and  the  discovery  that  she  had 
been  deceived,  was  such  a  shock  as  to  bring 
on  a  violent  attack,  which  she  is  not  likdy 
to  have  strength  to  survive." 

"  I  never  told  her  I  was  still  abroad,"  said 
Owen,  in  a  fretful  tone  of  self-defence.  "  I 
only  had  my  letters  forwarded  through.my 
scout ;  for  I  knew  I  should  have  no  peace 
or  safety  if  the  old  woman  knew  where  to 
find  me,  and  preach  me  crazy  ;  and  I  could 
not  be  going  to  see  afler  her,  for,  thanks  to 
Honor  Charlecote  and  her  schools,  every 
child  in  Whittingtonia  knows  me  by  sight. 
I  told  her  to  be  patient  till  I  had  a  curacy, 
and  was  independent ;  but  it  seems  she  could 
not  be.  I'll  run  up  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
some  plea  for  getting  away  from  the  Holt." 

"  Death  will  leave  no  time  for  your  ex- 
cuses," said  Robert  "  By  setting  off  at 
once,  you  may  catoh  the  five  o'dook  express 
at  W ." 

"  Well,  it  is  your  object  to  have  a  grand 
explosion !  When  I  am  cut  out,  you  and 
CiUy  may  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  I  wish 
you  joy  I  Ha!  by  Jove!"  he  muttered  as 
he  saw  Phabe  waiting  out  of  earshot.  And 
then,  turning  from  Robert,  who  was  dumb 
in  the  efibrt  to  contrd  a  passionate  reply, 
he  called  out, "  Good-by,  Phoebe ;  I  beg  yoitr 
pardon,  but  yon  see  I  am  summoned.  Fam- 
ily claims  are  imperative ! " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  maiden, 
terrified  not  only  at  his  tone,  but  at  the  ges- 
tures of  her  brother  of  fierce,  suppressed 
menace  towards  him,  despairing  protection 
towards  her. 
.    "Why,  he  has  told  you  t  Matterenoi^ 
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isn't  it  ?  Fm  a  married  man.  I  ask  your 
compassion ! "  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

**  It  is  you  who  have  told  her/'  said  Rob- 
ert, who,  after  a  desperate  effort,  had  forced 
all  violonce  from  his  Toice  and  language. 
"  Traitor  as  you  consider  me,  your  secret 
had  not  crossed  my  lips.  But  no— there  is 
no  time  to  waste  on  disputes.  Your  wife  is 
sinking  under  neglect ;  and  her  seeing  you 
once  more  may  depend  on  your  not  loitering 
away  these  moments." 

**  I  don't  believe  it  Canting  and  tragedy 
queening.  Taking  him  in!  I  know  better  t " 
muttered  Owen,  suddenly,  as  he  moved  up 
the  bank. 

'^O  Robin,  how  can  he  be  so  hard?" 
whispered  Phcebe,  as  she  met  her  brother's 
eyes  wistfully  fixed  on  her  face. 

'*  He  is  altogether  selfish  and  heartless," 
returned  Robert,  in  the  same  inaudible  voice. 
"My  Phoebe,  give  me  this  one  comfort 
You  never  listened  to  him  ?" 

"There  was  nothing  to  listen  to,"  said 
Phoebe,  turning  her  clear,  surprised  eyes  on 
him.  **  You  couldn't  think  him  so  bad  as 
that    O  Robin,  how  silly !  "  . 

"  What  were  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
holding  her  arm  tight 

"  Only  Miss  Fennimore  wanted  some  Os- 
munda,  and  Miss  Charlecote  sent  him  to 
show  me  where  it  grew ;  because  she  was 
talking  to  Lady  Raymond." 

The  free  simplicity  of  her  look  made  Rob- 
ert breathe  freely.  Charity  was  coming  back 
to  him. 

At  the  same  moment  Owen  turned  his 
face  flushed,  and  full  of  emotion,  but  the 
obduracy  gone. 

"  I  may  take  a  long  leave !  When  you 
see  Honor  Charlecote,  Fulmort— " 

"  I  shall  not  see  her.  I  am  .going  back 
with  you,"  said  Robert,  instantly  deciding, 
now  that  he  felt  that  he  could  both  leave 
Phoebe,  and  trust  himself  with  the  ofiender. 

"  You  think  I  want  to  escape ! " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  duties  to  return  to.  Be- 
sides, you  wiU  find  a  scene  for  which  you  are 
little  prq>ared ;  and  which  will  cost  you  the 
more  for  your  present  mpod.  I  may  be  of 
use  there.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  Phoebe 
and  me.  I  promised  your  wife  to  ke^  it, 
sad  we  will  not  rob  you  of  the  |>ene4t  of 
firee  eonft^ssion." 

^Aad  what  it  to  explain  my  al^aynceP 


No,  no,  the  secret  is  one  no  longer,  and  it 
has  been  intolerable  enough  already,"  said. 
Owen,  recklessly.  "  Poor  Honor,  it  will  be 
a  grievous  business,  and  little  Phoebe  will  be 
a  kind  messenger.  Wont  you,  Phoebe?  I 
leave  my  cause  in  your  hands." 

"  But,"  falter^  Phoebe,  "  she  should  hear 
who—" 

"  Simple  child,  you  can't  draw  inferences. 
Cilia  wouldn't  have  asked.  Don't  you  re- 
member her  darling  at  Wrapworth  ?  Peo- 
ple shouldn't  throw  such  splendid  women  in 
one's  way,  especially  when  they  are  made  of 
such  inflammable  materials,  and  take  fire  at 
a  civil  word.  So  ill,  poor  thing!  Now, 
Robert,  on  your  honor,  has  not  the  mother 
been  working  on  you  ?  " 

**  I  tell  you  not  what  the  mother  told  me, 
but  what  the  medical  man  said.  Low  ner- 
voua  fever  set  in  long  ago,  and  she  has  never 
recovered  her  confinement  Heat  and  close- 
ness were  already  destroying  her,  when  my 
disclosure  that  you  were  not  abroad,  as  she 
had  been  led  to  believe,  brought  on  fainting, 
and  almost  immediate  delirium.  This  was 
last  evening,  she  was  worse  this  morning." 

"  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !  "  muttered  Owen, 
his  face  almost  convulsed  with  emotion. 
"  There  was  no  helping  it.  She  would  have 
drowned  herself  if  I  had  not  taken  her  with 
me— quite  capable  of  it !  after  those  intoler- 
able women  at  Wrapworth  had  opened  fire. 
I  wish  women's  tongues  were  cut  out  by  act 
of  Parliament  So,  Phoebe,  tcU  poor  Honor 
that  I  know  I  am  unpardonable,  but  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  her.  I  fell  into  it,  there's 
no  knowing  how,  and  she  would  pity  me, 
and  so  would  you,  if  you  knew  what  I  have 
gone  •through.  Good-by,  Phoebe.  Most 
likely  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Wont 
you  shake  hands,  and  tell  me  you  are  sorry 
forme?" 

"  I  should  be^  if  you  seemed  more  sorry  for 
your  wife  than  yourself, "  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand,  but  by  no  means  prepared  for 
his  not  only  pressing  it  with  fervor,  but 
carryifig  it  to  his  lips. 

Then,  as  Robert  started  forward  with  an 
impulse  of  snatching  her  from  him,  he  almost 
threw  it  from,  his  grasp,  and  with  a  long 
sigh  very  like  bitter  regret,  and  a  murmur 
that  resembled  "That's  a  little  angel,"  he 
mounted  the  boxik*  Robert  onl/  tarried  to 
•ajt  '^may  I  be  able  to  bear  with  hinv^ 
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Phoebe,'  dq  your  best  for  poor  Miss  Charie- 
cote.    I  y^  write." 

Phcebe  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
veiled  by  the  waving;  ferns,  to  take  breath 
and  Understand  what  had  passed.  Her  first 
act  was  to  strike  one  hand  across  the  other, 
as  though  to  obliterate  the  kiss,  then  to  draw 
\oS  her  gbvc,  and  drop  it  in  the  deepest  of 
the  fern,  never  to  be  worn  again.  Hateful ! 
With  that  poor  neglected  wife  pining  to 
death  in  those  stifling  city  streets,  to  be 
making  sport  in  those  forest  glades.  Shame ! 
shame !  But  oh !  worst  of  all  was  his  pat- 
ronizing pity  for  Miss  Charlecote !  Phoebe's 
own  mission  to  Miss  Charlecote  was  dread- 
M  enough,  and  she  could  have  sat  for  hours 
deliberating  on  the  mode  of  carrying  grief 
and  dismay  to  her  friend,  who  had  looked 
so  joyous  and  exulting  with  her  boy  by  her 
side  as  she  drove  upon  the  ground;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  rousing 
herself  into  action  with  strong  effort,  Phoebe 
left  the  fern  brake,  walking  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  exchanging  civilities  with  various 
persons  who  wondered  to  see  her  alone,  made 
her  way  to  tHe  principal  marquee,  where  lun- 
cheon had  taken  place,  and  which  always 
served  as  the  rendezvous.  Here  sat  mammas, 
keeping  up  talk  enough  for  civility,  and 
peeping  out  restlessly  to  cluck  their  broods 
together;  here  gentlemen  stood  in  knots, 
talking  county  business;  servants  congre- 
gated in  the  rear,  to  call  the  carriages ;  strag- 
glers gradually  streamed  together,  and  "  Oh ! 
here  you  are,"  was  the  staple  exclamation. 

It  was  uttered  by  Mrs.  Fulmort  as  Phoebe 
appeared,  and  was  followed  by  plaintive  in- 
quiries for  her  sisters,  and  assurances  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stayed  in 
the  cool  tent,  and  gone  home  at  once.  Phoebe 
consoled  her  by  ordering  the  carriage,  and 
explaining  that  her  sisters  were  at  hand 
with  some  other  girls,  then  begged  leave  to 
go  homo  with  Miss  Charlecote  for  the  night. 

«  My  dear,  what  shall  I  do  with  the  others 
without  youP  Maria  has  such  odd  tricks, 
and  Bertha  is  so  teasing  without  you !  You 
promised  they  should  not  tire  me ! " 

**  I  will  beg  them  to  be  good,  dear  mamma ; 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  only  this  once. 
She  will  be  alone.  Owen  Sandbrook  is 
obliged  to  go  away." 

**  I  can't  think  what  she  shoudd  want  of 
you,"  moaned  her  mother,  **  so  ttatd  aa  aha 
is  to  be  alone.    Did  she  ask  yon  P  " 
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No,  she  does  not  know  yet.  I  am  to 
tell  her,  and  that  is  why  I  want  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  spare  me,  dear  mamma." 

My  dear,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be 
parrying  young  men's  secrets,  at  least  not 
Owen  Sandbrook's.  Your  papa  would  not 
like  it,  my  dear,  until  she  had  acknowl-  . 
edged  him  for  her  heir.  You  have  lost  your 
glove,  too,  Phoebe,  and  you  look  so  heated, 
you  had  better  come  back  with  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Fulmort,  who  would  not  have  with- 
stood for  a  moment  a  decree  firom  either  of 
her  other  daughters. 

"Indeed,"  said  Phoebe,  "you  need  not 
fear,  mamma.  It  is  nothing  of  that  sort, 
quite  the  contrary." 

V  Quite  the  contrary !  You  dont  teU  me 
that  he  has  formed -another  attachment,  just 
when  I  made  sure  of  your  settling  at  last  at 
the  Holt,  and  you  such  a  favorite  with  Honor 
Charlecote.  Not  one  of  those  plain  Miss 
Raymonds,  I  hope." 

"  I  must  not  tell,  till  she  has  heard,"  said 
Phoebe,  "so  please  say  nothing  abont  it. 
It  will  vex  poor  Miss  Charlecote  sadly,  so 
pray  let  no  one  suspect,  and  I  will  come 
back  and  tell  yon  to-morrow,  by  the  time 
you  are  dressed." 

Mrs.  Fulmort  was  so  m^ch  uplifted  by  the 
promise  of  the  grand  secret  that  she  made 
no  more  opposition,  and  Maria  fud  Bertha 
hurried  in  with  Phoebe's  glove,  which,  wi^ 
the  peculiar  fidelity  of  property  wilfully  lost, 
had  fallen  into  their  luinds  while  searching 
for  Robert.  Both  declared  that  they  had 
seen  him  on  the  hill,  and  clamorously  de- 
manded him  of  Phoebe.  Her  answer  "be 
is  not  in  the  forest,  you  will  not  find  him," 
was  too  conscious  fully  to  have  satisfied  the 
shrewd  Bertha,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
coursing to  the  other  ^Is  upon  double  gan- 
gers, of  whom  she  had  stealthily  read  in 
some  prohibited  German  literature  of  her 
governess'. 

Leaving  her  to  astonish  them,  Phsebe  todi 
up  a  position  near  Miss  Charlecote,  who  was 
talking  to  the  good  matronly  looking  Lady 
Raymond,  and  on  the  first  opp(»tunity  of- 
fisred  herself  as  a  companion.  On  the  way 
home.  Honor,  much  pleased,  was  proposing 
to  find  Owen,  and  walk  through  a  beauUfnl 
and  less  frequented  forest  pi^  when  she 
saw  her  own  carriage  coming  up  with  tiiat 
I  firom  Beauchamp,  and  lamented  tiie  mistake 
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whieh  must  take  bar  away  aa  aoon  as  Owen 
eould  be  found. 

'*I  ventured  to  order  it,"  said  Phcebe; 
"  I  thought  you  might  prcibr  it.  Owen  is 
gone.    He  Idt  a  message  with  me  for  you.? 

£iq>erience  of  former  blows  taught  Honora 
to  ask  no  questions,  and  to  go  through  the 
o£Bces  of  politeness  as  uauaL  But  Lady 
Hammond,  long  a  friend  of  hers,  though 
barely  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fulmort,  and 
nerer  ha^jpg  seen  Phosbe  before,  living  as 
she  did  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county, 
took  a  moment  for  turning  round  to  the 
young  girl,  and  saying  with  a  friendly, 
motherly  warmth,  far  from  mere  curiosity, 
"  I  am  sure  you  hare  bad  news  for  Miss 
Charlecote.  I  see  ydu  cannot  speak  of  it 
now,  but  you  must  promise  me  to  send  to 
Moorcroft,  if  Sir  John  or  I  can  be  of  any 
nee." 

Phoebe  could  only  give  a  thankfbl  grasp 
of  the  kind  hand.  The  Baymonds  were 
rather  despised  at  home  for  plain  habits, 
•tnmg  religious  opinions,  and  scanty  for- 
tunes, but  she  koew  they  were  Bliss  Charle- 
cote's  great  friends  and  advisers. 

Not  till  the  gay  crowd  had  been  left  be- 
lund  did  Honor  turn  to  Phoebe,  and  say 
gently,  *\  My  dear,  if  he  is  gone  off  in  any 
foolish  way,  you  had  better  tell  me  at  once, 
that  something  may  be  done." 

''He  is  gone  with  Bobert,"  said  Phoebe. 
**  Bertha  did  really  see  Bobert.  He  had 
made  a  sad  discovery,  and  came  for  Owen. 
Do  you  remember  that  pretty  schoolmistress 
•tWrapworth?" 

.  Never  had  Phoebe  seen  snch  a  blanched 
face  and  dilated  eyes  as  were  turned  on  her 
with  the  gasping  words,  *'  Impossible !  they 
would  not  have  told  you.** 

"  They  were  oblig^,"  said  Phoebe  5  "  they 
bad  to  hurry  for  the  train,  for  she  is  very  iU 
indeed." 

Honor  leant  back  with  folded  hands  and 
closed  eyes,  so  that  Phoebe  almost  felt  as  if 
she  had  killed  her.  **  I  suppose  Bobert  was 
right  to  fetch  him,"  she  said ;  **  but  their 
telling  you ! " 

**  Owen  told  me  1  he  fimeied  Bobert  had 
done  so,"  said  Phoebe,  *'and  called  out  to 
me  something  about  frtmily  daims,  and  a 
married  man." 

**  Married ! "  cried  Honora,  starting  for- 
ward.'  "  You  are  sure ! " 

"  Quite  sure,"  repeated  Phoebe;  "  he  de- 
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sired  me  to  tell  you  I  was  to  say  he  knew  he 
was  unpardonable,. but  he  had  suffered  a 
great  deal,  and  he  was  grieved  at  the  sorrow 
you  would  feel."         , 

Having  faithfhlly  discharged  her  message, 
Phoebe  could  not  help  being  vexed  at  the  re- 
lenting, "  Poor  fellow ! " 

Honor  was  no  longer  confounded,  as  at  the 
first  sentences,  and  though  still  cast  down, 
was  more  relieved  than  her  young  friend 
could  understand,  asking  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  young  men,  and  when  all  had 
been  told,  leaning  back  in  silence  until,  when 
almost  at  home,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Phoebe's 
arm,  and  said,  "  My  child,  never  think  your- 
self safe  firom  idols." 

She  then  sought  her  own  room,  and  Phoebe 
feared  that  her  presence  was  intrusive,  for 
she  saw  her  hostess  no  more  till  tea-time, 
when  the  wan  face  and  placid  smile  almost 
made  her  weep  at  first,  then  wonder  at  the 
cahn,  unconstrained  manner  in  which  her 
amusement  was  provided  for,  and  feel  ready 
to  beg  not  to  be  treated  like  a  child  or  a 
stranger.  When  parting  for  the  night,  how- 
ever. Honor  tenderly  said,  '^Thanks,  my 
dear,  for  giving  up  the  evening  to  me." 

'*  I  have  only  been  an  oppression  to  you." 

"You  did  me  the  greatest  good.  I  did 
not  want  discussion ;  I  only  wanted  kindness. 
I  wish  I  had  you  always,  but  it  is  better  not. 
Their  uncle  was  right.    I  spoil  every  one." 

"  Pray  do  not  say  so.  You  have  been  our 
great  blessing.  If  you  knew  how  we  wish  to 
comfort  you." 

*'  You  do  comfort  me.  I  can  watch  Bob- 
ert realizing  my  visions  for  others,  and  you, 
my  twilight  moon,  my  autumn  fiower.  But 
I  must  not  love  you  too  much,  Phoebe.  They 
all  suffer  for  my  inordinate  affection.  But 
it  is  too  late  to  talk.  Good-night,  sweet 
one." 

<*  Shall  you  sleep  P  "  said  Phoebe,  wistfhlly 
lingering. 

'*  Yes ;  I  don't  enter  into  it  enough  to  be 
haunted.  Ah  I  you  have  never  learnt  what 
it  is  to  feel  heavy  with  trouble.  I  believe  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  it  till  I  know  more.  There 
may  be  much  excuse ;  she  may  have  been  art- 
ful, and  at  least  Owen  dealt  fairly  by  her  in 
one  respect.  I  can  better  suppose  her  un- 
worthy, than  him  cruelly  neglectflil." 

In  that  hope  Honor  slept,  and  was  not 
more  depressed  than  Phoebe  had  seen  her 
under  Lucilla's  desertion.  She  put  off  hm 
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judgment  till  she  should  hear  more,  went 
About  her  usual  occupations,  and  sent  Phoebe 
home  till  letters  should  come,  when  they 
would  meet  again. 

Both  heard  frcrm  Bobert  by  the  next  post, 
and  his  letter  to  Miss  Charlecote  related  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  Mrs. 
Murrell,  or  from  Owen  himself.  The  narra- 
tive is  here  given  more  fully  than  he  was 
able  to  make  it.  Edna  Murrell,  bom  with 
the  susceptible  organization  of  a  musical 
temperament,  had  in  her  earliest  childhood 
been  so  treated  as  to  foster  refined  tastes 
and  aspirations,  such  as  disgusted  her  with 
ihe  respectable  vulgarity  of  her  home.  The 
pet  of  the  nursery  and  schoolroom  looked 
down  on  the  lodge  kitdien  and  parlor,  and 
her  discontent  was  a  matter  of  vanity  with 
h^r  parents,  as  a  sign  of  her  superiority, 
while  plausibility  and  caution  were  continu- 
4dly  enjoined  on  her  rather  by  example  than 
precept,  and  she  was  o&en  aware  of  her 
mother's  indulgence  of  erratic  j^ropensities 
in  religion,  unknown  either  to  her  father  or 
hiB  employers. 

Unexceptionable  as  had  been  her  traiuing- 
;school  education,  the  high  cultivation  and 
:lBOundness  of  doctrine  had  so  acted  on  her 
jis  to  keep  her  further  aloof  from  her  mother, 
whose  far  more  heartfelt  religion  appeared 
to  her  both  distasteful  and  contemptible,  and 
tehose  advice  was  thus  cast  aside  as  preju- 
(diced  and  aectarian. 

.  Sudi  was  the  preparation  for  the  unpro- 
tected life  of  a  schoolmistress  in  a  house  by 
hersclfl  Servants  and  small  tradesfolk  were 
po  companions  to  her,  and  were  offended  by 
her  lady-like  demeanor ;  and  her  refuge  was 
in  books  that  served  but  to  increase  the 
pezils  of  sham  romance,  and  in  enthusiastic 
adoratioa  of  the  young  lady,  whoee  manners 
apparently  plac^  her  on  an  equality,  al- 
though her  beauty  and  muaioal  talents  were 
in  truth  only  serving  as  a  toy. 

Her  face  and  voice  had  idready  been  thrust 
on  Owen's  notice  before  the  adventure  with 
the  bargeman  had  constituted  the  young 
gentleman  the  hero  c^  her  grateful  imagi- 
nation, and  commenced  an  interoovrse,  for 
which  his  sister's  inoonsiderate  patronage 
gave  ample  opportunities.  Hia  head  was 
full  of  the  theory  of  fusion  of  classes,  and  of 
ika  uinate  r^nemect,  freshness  of  intellect, 
and  vigor  of  peroeption  of  the  uiisq)fai8ti- 
«iled«  at  least  so  he  thought,  and  when  he 
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lent  her  hooka,  coiiimentiag  on  favorite  ] 
sages,  and  talked  poetry  or  popular  i 
to  her,  he  imagined  himself  walking  in  tbt 
steps  of  thos^  who  were  asserting  the  claiais 
of  intelligence  to  cultivation,*  and  sowmg 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  art,  literature,  and 
emancipation.  Periiaps  he  knew  not  how 
often  he  was  betrayed  into  tokens  of  admi- 
ration, sufficient  to  inflame  such  a  disposition 
as  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  if  he  were  aware 
of  his  influence,  and  her  adoraf^,  it  idly 
flattered  and  amused  him,  without  thought 
of  the  c<msequences. 

On  the  night  when  she  had  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  his  attention  to  Phoebe,  she  was 
left  on  his  hands  in  a  state  when  all  caution 
and  reserve  gave  way,  apd  her  violent  agita- 
tion fiilly  awakened  him  to  the  percepticm 
of  the  expectations  he  had  caused,  the  force 
of  the  feelings  he  had  aroused.  A  mixture  of 
pity,  vanity,  and  affection  towards  the  beau- 
tifiil  creature  before  him  had  led  to  a  re- 
sponse such  as  did  not  disappoittt  her,  and 
there  matters  might  have  rested  for  the 
present,  but  that  their  interview  had  been 
observed.  Edna,  terror-atricken,  believing^ 
herself  irretrievably  disgraced,  had  thrown 
herself  on  his  mercy  in  a  frantic  conditioB, 
such  as  made  him  dread  exposure  Jbr  him^ 
self,  as  well  as  suspense  for  her  tempeatuone 
nature. 

With  all  his  fkults,  the  pure  atmosphere 
in  which  he  had  grown  up,  together  with 
the  tone  of  his  associates,  oomparativ^y  free 
from  the  groeser  and  more  hard-hearted 
forms  of  vice,  had  concurred  with  poor 
Edna's  real  modesty  and  principle  in  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  marriage,  for  her  flight 
with  him  from  the  oensure  of  Wrapworth, 
and  the  rebukes  of  her  mother.  Through- 
out, his  feeling  had  been  chiefly  stirred  up 
by  the  actual  sight  of  ha  beauty,  and  ex.* 
cited  by  her  fervid  passion.  AVhen  absent 
from  her,  there  had  been  always  regrets  and 
hcsitodona,  such  as  would  have  prevailed, 
save  for  his  compassion,  -and  dread  of  the 
effBcts  of  her  despersttion,  both  for  her  and 
for  himself.  The  unpardonable  manner  im 
which  he  knew  himself  to  have  acted,  made 
it  needfbl  to  plunge  deeper  for  the  very  mkm 
of  concealment. 

Yet,  once  married,  he  would  have  been 
fbraateif  he  iiad  confessed  the  foot  to  hie 
only  true  friend,  since  it  mvst  surdy  come 
to  U^t  some  time  or  other,  but  he  had  bred 
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iiimself  up  in  the  babit  of  schoolboy  shuffling, 
hiding  eyeiy  thing  to  the  last  moment,  and 
be  could  not  bare  to  be  east  off  by  the  Char- 
terises,  be  pitied  and  laughed  at  by  his  Ox* 
ford  firiendsf  nor  to  risk  Honor  Charleeote's 
favor,  perhaps  her  inheritance.  Return  to 
Oxford  the  victim  of  an  attachment  to  a  vil- 
lage schoolmistress!  Better  never  return 
thither  at  all,  as  would  be  but  too  probably 
the  case !  No !  the  secret  must  be  kept  till 
his  first^l^rt  in  life  should  be  secure  i  and 
he  talke^o  Edna  of  his  ftiture  curacy,  while 
she  fed  her  fancy  with  visions  of  lovely  par- 
sonages and  "  clergymen's  ladies  "  in  a  world 
of  pensive  bliss,  and  after  the  honeymoon  in 
Ireland,  promised  to  wait  patiently,  provided 
her  mother  might  know  all. 

Owen  had  not  realized  the  home  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  wife,  nor  his 
mother-in-law's  powers  of  tongue.  There 
were  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  visit- 
ing her.  It  was  the  one  neighborhood  in 
London  where  his  person  might  be  known, 
and  if  he  avoided  daylight,  he  became  the 
object  of  espial  to  the  disappointed  lodgers, 
who  would  have  been  delighted  to  identify 
the  "  Mr.  Brook,"  who  had  monopolized  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  'These  perils, 
the  various  disagreeables,  and  especially 
Mrs.  Murrell's  complaints  and  demands  for 
money,  had  so  much  annoyed  Owen,  who 
felt  himself  the  injured  party  in  the  connec- 
tion, that  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  place, 
but  endeavored  to  dismiss  the  whole  humili- 
ating affair  from  his  mind,  trying  to  hinder 
himself  from  being  harassed  by  letters,  and 
when  forced  to  attend  to  the  representations 
of  the  women,  sending  a  few  kiml  words  and 
.  promises,  with  such  money  as  he  could  spare, 
always  backed,  however,  by  threats  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  disclosure,  which  he  vaguely 
intimated  would  ruin  his  prospects  fbr  Hfo. 

Little  did  the  thoughtless  boy  comprehend 
the  cruelty  of  his  neglect  In  the  under- 
ground rooms  of  the  dty  lod^g-house,  the 
voluntary  prison  of  the  shamefaced,  halfi- 
owned  wife,  the  overwought  headache,  inci- 
dental to  her  former  profiessioii,  made  her 
its  prey  f  nervous  fever  came  on  as  the  sus- 
pense became  more  trying,  and  morbid  ex- 
citement alternated  with  torpor  and  depres- 
sion. Medical  advice  was  long  deferred, 
and  that  which  was  at  last  sought  was  not 
•qual  to  her  needs.  It  remained  for  the 
physician  summoned  by  X)wen9  in  his  horror 
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I  at  her  delirium,  to  discover  that  her  brain 
I  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  irritation,  which 
had  become^gravcted  to  such  a  degree  that 
death  was  even  to  be  desired.  C^uld  she 
yet  survive,  it  could  hardly  be  to  the  use  of 
her  intellect. 

Robert  described  poor  Owen's  impetuous 
misery,  and  the  cares  which  he  lavi^ied  on 
the  unconscious  sufferer,  mentioning  him 
with  warmth  and  tenderness  that  amased 
Honor,  from  one  so  stem  of  judgment.  Nay, 
Robert  was  more  alive  to  the  palliations  of 
Owen's  conduct  than  she  was  herself.  She 
grieved  over  the  complicated  deceit,  and  re- 
sented the  cruelty  to  the  wife  with  the  keen 
severity  of  secluded  womanhood,  unable  to 
realise  the  temptations  of  young  manhood. 

'<  Why  could  he  not  have  told  meP  "  she 
said.  "  I  could  so  easUy  have  forgiven  him 
for  generous  love,  if  I  alone  had  been  of- 
Handed,  and  th^e  had  been  no  falsehood; 
but,  after  the  way  he  has  used  us  all,  and 
chiefly  that  poor  young  thing,  I  can  never 
feel  that  he  is  the  same." 

And  though  "  the  heart  that  knew  nogufle" 
had  been  saved  from  suffering,  the  thought 
of  the  intimacy,  that  she  had  encouraged, 
and  the  wishes  she  had  *  entertained  for 
PhoBbe,  filled  her  heart  with  such  dismay, 
that  it  required  the  sight  of  the  innocent, 
serene  face,  and  the  sound  of  the  happy,  un- 
embarrassed voice,  to  re-assure  her  that  her 
darling's  peace  had  not  been  wrecked.  For, 
though  Owen  had  never  overpassed  the 
bounds  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  child- 
hood, there  had  been  an  implication  of  pref- 
erence in  his  look  and  tone ;  nor  had  Uiere 
been  error  in  the  intuition  of  poor  Edna's 
jealous  passion.  Something  there  was  of 
involuntary  reverence  that  had  never  been 
commanded  by  the  far  more  beautiful  and. 
gifted  girl  who  had  taken  him  captive. 

So  great  was  the  shock  that  Hon<»a 
moved  about  nrechanieally,  hardly  able  to 
think.  She  knew  that  in  time  she  should 
pardon  her  boy ;  but  she  could  not  yearn 
to  do  so  till  she  had  seen  him  repent.  He 
had  sinned  too  deeply  against  others  to  be> 
taken  home  at  once  to  her  heart,  even 
though  she  grieved  over  him  with  deep,  lov- 
ing pity,  and  sought  to  find  the  original 
germs  of  error  rather  in  herself  than  in  him. 

Had  she  encouraged  deceit  by  credulous 
trust?  Alas!  alas!  that  should  but  have 
taught  himgenerosity.    It  was  the  old  story* 
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Fond  affection  had  led  her  to  put  herself  into 
a  position  to  which  Providence  did  not  call 
her,  and  to  which  she  was,  therefore,  un- 
equal. Fond  affection  had  blinaed  her  eyes, 
and  fostered  in  its  object  the  very  fSaults 
most  hateftd  to  her.  She  could  only  hum- 
ble herself  before  her  Maker  for  the  recur- 
ring sin,  and  entreat  for  her  own  pardon, 
and  for  that  of  the  offender  with  whose  sins 
she  charged  herself. 

And  to  man  she  humbled  herself  by  her 
confession  to  Captain  Charteris,  and  by 
throwing  herself  unreservedly  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Saville  and  Sir  John  Raymond,  for 
her  future  conduct  towards  the  culprit.  If 
he  were  suffering  now  for  her  rejection  of  the 
counsel  of  manhood  and  experience,  it  was 
right  that  they  should  deal  with  him  now, 
and  she  would  try  to  bear  it.  And  she  also 
tried  as  much  as  possible  to  soften  the  blow 
to  LuciUa,  who  was  still  abroad  with  her 


CHAPTER  IX. 
"  A  little  grain  of  consdenoe  made  him  sonr." 

— TSNNTSON. 

*' A  PENNY  for  your  thoughts,  Cilly,"  said 
Horatia,  sliding  in  on  the  dippery  boards  of 
a  great  bare  room  of  a  lodging-house  at  the 
celebrated  Spa  of  Spitzwasserfitzimg. 

"  My  thoughts  ?  I  was  trying  to  recollect 
the  third  line  of 

" '  Sated  at  home,  of  wife  and  children  tired 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen  and  nought  admired.' " 

**  Bless  me,  how  grand  I  Worth  twopence. 
So  good  how  Shakspeare,  as  the  Princess 
Otdlie  would  say  I " 

"  Twopence  for  its  sincerity  I  It  is  not 
for  your  sake  that  I  am  not  in  Old  Eng- 
land." 

"Not  for  that  of  the  three  flaxen-haired 
princesses,  with  religious  opinions  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  those  of  the  crowned  heads 
they  may  marry  ?  " 

*'  I'm  sick  of  the  three,  and  their  raptures. 
I  wish  I  was  as  ignorant  as  you,  and  that 
Shakspeare  had  never  been  read  at  the 
Holt" 

"This  is  a  sudden  change.  I  thought 
Spitzwasserfitzung  and  its  princesses  had 
brought  halcyon  days." 

**  Halcyon  days  will  never  come  till  we  get 
home." 

**  Which  Lolly  will  never  do.    She  passes 
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for  somebody  here,  and  will  never  endure 
Castle  Blanch  again." 

"  rU  make  Owen  come  and  take  me  home.'* 

"  No,"  saidRashe,  seriously, "  don't  bring 
Owen  here.  If  Lolly  likes  to  Ttccp  Charles 
where  gaming  is  man's  sole  resource,  don't 
run  Owen  into  that  scrape." 

"  What  a  despicable  set  you  are ! "  sighed 
LuciUa.    "  I  wonder  why  I  stay  with  you.'* 

"You  might  almost  as  weU  be  gone,"  said 
Ratia.  "  You  aren't  half  so  U8ett|  in  keep- 
ing things  going  as  you  were  onc^  and  you 
wont  be  ornamental  long,  if  you  let  your 
spirits  be  so  uncertain." 

"  And  pray  how  is  that  to  be  helped  ?  No, 
don't  come  out  with  that  stupid  thing." 

«  Commonplace  because  it  is  reasonable. 
You  would  have  plenty  of  excitement  in  the 
engagement,  and  then  no  end  of  change, 
and  settle  down  into  a  blooming  little  ma- 
tron, with  all  the  business  of  the  world  on 
your  hands.  You  have  got  him  into  exed- 
lent  training  by  keeping  him  dangling  bo 
long ;  and  it  is  the  only  chance  of  keeping 
your  looks  or  your  temper.  By  the  time  I 
come  and  stay  with  you,  you'll  be  so  agree- 
able you  wont  know  yourself —  " 

"  Blessings 'on  that  hideous  post-horn  for 
stopping  your  mouth  I "  cried  LuciUa,  spring- 
ing up.    "  Not  that  letters  ever  come  to  me.** 

Letters  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charteris  all 
entered  together,  and  Rashe  was  busy  with 
her  own  share,  when  LuciUa  came  forward 
with  a  determined  face,  unlike  her  recent 
Ustless  look,  and  said,  "I  am  wanted  at 
home.  I  shaU  start  by  the  diUgence  to- 
night." 

"  How  now  P  "  said  Charles.  "  The  old 
lady  wanting  you  to  make  her  wiU  ?  " 

"No,"  said  LudUa,  with  dignity.  "My 
brother's  wife  is  very  iU.    I  must  go  to  her." 

"  Is  she  demented?  "  asked  Charles,  look- 
ing at  his  sister. 

"  Raving,"  was  the  answer.  "  She  has 
been  so  the  whole  morning.  I  shaU  cut  off 
her  hair,  and  get  ice  for  her  head." 

"I  teU  simple  truth,"  returned  Cilia. 
"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Honor  Charlecote, 
solving  the  two  mysteries  of  last  summer* 
Owen's  companion,  who  Rashe  would  have 
it  was  Jack  Hastings  •^" 

"  Ha  I  married,  then !  The  cool  hand  I 
And,  verily,  but  that  CiUy  takes  it  so  easily, 
I  should  imagine  it  was  her  singing  prodigy 
—eh?    ItwaSithenP" 
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"Absurd  idiot!"  exclaimed  Charles. 
**  There,  he  is  done  for  gow  I  " 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Eloisa  j  "  one  never  could 
notice  a  low  person  like  that." 

<<  She  is  my  sister,  remember ! "  cried  Lu- 
cilla,  with  stamping  foot  and  flashing  eye. 

"Cunning  rogue!"  continued  Horatia. 
**  How  did  he  manage  to  give  no  suspicion  ? 
Oh!  what  fun!  No  wonder  she  looked 
green  and  yellow  when  he  was  flirting  with 
the  little  Fulmort !  Let's  hear  all,  Cilly— 
how,  whe4  and  where  P  " 

"  At  the  Registrar's,  at  R ,  July  14th, 

1854,"  returned  Lucilla,  with  defiant  gravity. 

"  Last  July ! "  said  Charles.  "  Ha !  the 
young  donkey  was  under  age — ^hadn't  con- 
sent of  guardian.  I  don't  believe  the  mar- 
riage will  hold  water.  I'll  write  to  Stevens 
this  minute." 

"  Well,  that  would  be  luck ! "  exclaimed 
Bashe. 

"Much  better  than  he  deserves,"  added 
Charlcsy  "  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  run  into  the 
noose  and  marry  the  girL" 

Lucilla  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes;  but  she 
spoke  60  quietly,  that  her  cousins  did  not 
apprehend  her  intention  in  the  question, — 

"  You  mean  what  you  say  P  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Charles.  "  I'm 
not  sure  of  the  law,  and  some  of  the  big- 
wigs are  very  cantankerous  about  declaring 
an  afSaii  of  this  sort  null ;  but  I  imagine 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  his  getting  quit  for 
some  annual  allowance  to  her ;  and  I'll  do 
my  best,  even  if  I  had  to  go  to  London  about 
it  A  man  is  never  ruined  till  he  is  mar- 
ried." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Lucilla,  her  lips 
trembling  with  bitter  irony.  "  Now  I  know 
what  you  all  are  made  of.  We  are  obliged 
for  your  offered  exertion,  but  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  become  traitors." 

"  Cilly !  I  thought  you  had  more  sense ! 
You  are  no  child ! " 

"  I  am  a  woman — ^I  feci  for  womanhood. 
I  am  a  sister — ^I  feel  for  my  brother's  honor." 

Charles  burst  into  a  laugh.  £lo!sa  re- 
monstrated— "My  dear,  consider  the  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  family — a  village  school- 
mistress ! " 

"Our  ideas  differ  as  to  disgrace,"  said 
Lucilla.  "  Let  me  go,  Batia  *,  I  must  pack 
for  the  diligence." 

The  brother  and  sister  threw  themselves 
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between  her  and  the  door.  "Are  you  in- 
sane, Cilly  P  What  do  you  mean  should  be- 
come of  you  P  Are  you  going  to  join  the 
fnhiage,  and.teach  the  A  B  CP  " 

"  I  am  going  to  own  my  sister  while  yet 

j  there  is  time,"  said  Lucilla.    "  While  you 

are  meditating  how  to  make  her  a  deserted 

I  outcast,  death  is  more  merciful    Pining  un- 

I  der  the  miseries  of  an  unowned  marriage, 

I  she  is  fast  dying  of  pressure  on  the  brain. 

I  am  going  in  the  hope  of  hearing  her  call 

me  sister.    I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  her 

I  child,  and  stand  by  my  brother.* 

"  Dying,  poor  thing !  Why  did  you  not 
tell  us  before  P  "  said  Horatia,  sobered. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  save  Charles  so 
much  kind  trouble,^  said  Lucilla.  "  Let  me 
go,  Rashe ;  you  cannot  detain  me." 

"  I  do  believe  she  is  delighted,"  said  Ho- 
ratia, releasing  her. 

In  truth,  she  was  inspirited  by  perceiving 
any  door  of  escape.  Any  vivid  sensation 
was  welcome  in  the  irksome  vacancy  that 
pursued  her  in  the  absence  of  immediate  ex- 
citement. Devoid  of  the  interest  of  opposi- 
tion, and  of  the  bracing  changes  to  the  Holt, 
her  intercourse  with  the  Charterises  had  be- 
come a  weariness  and  vexation  .of  spirit 
Idle  foreign  life  deteriorated  them,  and  her 
principle  and  delicacy  suffered  frequent  of- 
fences ;  but  like  all  living  wilfully  in  temp- 
tation, she  seemed  under  a  spell,  only  to  be 
broken  by  an  act  of  self-humiliation  to  which 
she  would  not  bend.  Longing  for  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  Hiltonbury,  she  could 
not  brook  to  purchase  her  entrance  there  by 
permitting  herself  to  be  pardoned.  There 
was  one  who  she  fully  intended  should  come 
and  entreat  her  return,  and  the  terms  of  her 
capitulation  had  many  a  time  been  arranged 
with  herself;  but  when  he  came  not,  though 
her  heart  ached  after  him,  pride  still  forbade 
one  homeward  step,  lest  it  should  seem  to 
be  in  quest  of  him,  or  in  compliance  with  his 
wishes. 

Here,  then,  was  a  summons  to  England — 
nay,  into  his  very  parish — ^without  compro- 
!  miaing  her  pride  or  forcing  her  to  show  def- 
I  erence  to  rejected  counseL  Nay,  in  contrast 
with  her  cousins,  she  felt  her  sentiments  so 
lofty  and  generous  that  she  was  filled  with 
the  gladness  of  conscious  goodness,  so  like 
the  days  of  her  early  childhood,  that  a  happy 
dew  suffused  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  old  Thames.    Her  loathing 
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for  the  views  of  her  cousins  had  borne  down  ^ 
all  resentment  at  her  brother's  folly  and ' 
Edna's  presumption;  and  relieved  that  it 
was  not  worse,  and  full  i>f  pity  for  the  girl 
she  had  really  loved,  Honor's  grieved  dis- 
pleasure and  Charles'  kind  project  together 
made  her  the  ardent  partisan  of  the  young 
wife.  Because  Honor  intimated  that  the 
girl  had  been  artful,  and  had  forced  herself 
on  Owen,  Lucilla  was  resolved  that  her  fa- 
vorite had  been  the  most  perfect  of  heroines ; 
and  thai  circumstance  alone  should  bear 
such  blame  as  could  not  be  thrown  on  Honor 
herself  and  the  Wrapworth  gossipry.  Poor 
circumstance ! 

The  journey  gave  her  no  concern.  The 
way  was  direct  to  Ostend,  and  ^pitzwasser- 
fitzung  contained  a  *^ pension  "  which  was  a 
great  resort  of  incipient  English  governesses, 
so. that  there  were  no  difficulties  such  as  to 
give  her  enterprising  spirit  the  least  con- 
cern. She  refused  the  escort  that  Rashe 
would  have  pressed  upon  her,  and  made  her 
farewells  with  quiet  resolution.  No  further 
remonstrance  was  offered ;  and  though  each 
party  knew  that  what  had  passed  would  be 
a  barrier  forever,  good  breeding  preferred 
an  indifferent  parting.  There  were  light, 
cheery  words,  but  \mder  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  the  friendship  begun  in  perverse- 
ness  had  ended  in  contempt. 

Horatia  turned  aside  with  a  good-natured 
"Poor  child!  she  will  soon  wish  herself 
back."  Lucilla,  taking  her  last  glance, 
sighed  as  she  thought,  "  My  father  did  not 
like  them.  But  for  Honor,  I  would  never 
have  taken  up  with  them." 

Without  misadventure,  Lucilla  arrived  at 
London  Bridge,  and  took  a  cab  for  Wool- 
stone  Lane,  where  she  must  seek  more  exact 
intelligence  of  the  locality  of  those  she 
sought.  So  long  had  her  eye  been  weary  of 
novelty,  while  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  that 
even  Holbom  in  the  August  sun  was  re- 
freshingly homelike ;  and  begrimed  Queen 
Anne,  **  sitting  in  the  sun  "  before  St  Paul's, 
wore  a  benignant  aspect  to  glances  full  of 
hope  and  self-approval.  An  effort  was  nec- 
essary to  recall  how  melancholy  was  the 
occasion  of  her  journey,  and  all  mournful 
anticipation  was  lost  in  the  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship and  patronage — ^yes,  and  in  that 
pervading  consciousness  that  each  moment 
brought  her  nearer  to  Whittingtonia. 

Great  was  the  ttnaie  of  good  Mrs.  Jones, 


the  housekeeper,  at  the  arrival  of  Miss  Lucy, 
and  equal  disappoiitment  that  she  would 
neither  eat  nor  rest,  nor  accept  a  convoy  to 
No.  8,  Little  Whittington  Street.  She 
tripped  off  thither  the  instanft  she  had  as- 
certained the  number  of  the  house,  and 
heard  that  her  brother  was  there,  and  his 
wife  still  living. 

She  had  formed  to  herself<4io  image  of  the 
scenes  before  her,  and  was  entirely  unpre- 
pared by  reflection  when  she  ryg  at  the 
door.  As  soon  us  she  mentionedAier  name, 
the  little  maid  conducted  her  down-stairs, 
and  she  found  herself  in  ^e  sitting-room, 
face  to  face  with  Robert  Fulmort. 

Without  showing  surprise  or  emotion,  or 
relaxing  his  grave,  listening  air,  he  merely 
bowed  his  head,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  awe  about  tiie 
room,  as  tiiough  she  had  interrupted  a  relig^ 
ious  office ;  and  she  stood  still  in  the  solemn 
hush,  her  lips  parted,  her  bosom  heaving. 
The  opposite  door  was  ajar,  and  from  within 
came  a  kind  of  sobbing  moan,  and  a  low« 
feeUe,  faltering  voice  faintly  singing, — 

"  For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleq>." 

The  chokmg  thrill  of  unwonted  tears 
rushed  over  Lucilla,  and  she  shuddered. 
Robert  looked  disappointed  as  he  caught 
the  notes ;  then  placing  a  seat  for  LndDft 
said,  very  low,  •*  We  hoped  she  would  waken 
sensible.  Her  mother  begged  me  to  be  at 
hand." 

"  Has  she  never  been  sensible  P" 

'*  They  hoped  so,  at  one  time,  last  night. 
She  seemed  to  know  him." 

"  Is  he  there  ?  " 

Robert  only  sighed  assent,  for  again  the 
voice  was  heard-— "I  must  get  up.  Mist 
Sandbrook  wants  me.  She  says  J  sha'ift 
be  afraid  when  the  time  cones ;  but  oh! — 
so  many,  many  faces — all  their  eyes  look- 
ing; and  where  is  he  P— why  doesn't  he 
lookP  Oh!  Miss  Sandbrook,  don't  bring 
that  young  lady  here — I  know— I  know  it 
is  why  he  never  comes — ^keep  her  away — " 

The  voice  turned  to  shrieking  sobs.  There 
were  sounds  of  feet  and  hurried  movements, 
and  Owen  came  out,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
his  face  flushed.  "  I  can't  bear  it,"  he  said, 
with  his  hands  over  his  hce. 

<*  Can  I  be  of  useP"  asked  Robert. 

<*Nos  the  nurse  can  hold  her;"  and  be 
leant  his  arms  <m  the  maatel-pieoe,  bis  frame 
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•liakeii  "with  long-drawn  aobs.  He  had 
never  eren  seen  his  sister^  and  she  was  too 
much  appalled  to  speak  or  move. 

When  the  sounds  ceased,  Owen  looked 
up  to  listen,  and  Robert  said,  "  Still  no  con- 
sciousness ?  " 

<*  No,  better  not  What  would  she  gain 
by  it?" 

« It  must  be  better  not,  if  so  ordained," 
said  Robert 

"Pshaw!  what  are  last  feelings  and 
words  ?  As  if  a  blighted  life  and  such  suffer- 
ing were  not  sure  of  compensation.  There's 
more  justice  in  Heaven  than  in  your  sys- 
tem!" 

He  was  gone ;  and  Robert  with  a  deep 
sigh  said,  **  I  am  not  judging.  I  trust  there 
were  tokens  of  repentance  and  forgiveness ; 
but  it  is  painful,  as  her  mother  feels  it,  to 
hear  how  her  mind  runs  on  light  songs  and 
poetry." 

«« Mechanically!" 

*'  True ;  and  delirium  is  no  criterion  of  the 
state  of  mind.  But  it  is  very  moumfbL  In 
her  occupation,  one  would  have  thought 
habit  alone  woidd  have  made  her  ear  catch 
other  chimes." 

Lucille  remembered  with  »  pang  that  she 
had  sympathized  with  Edna's  weariness  of 
the  monotony  of  hymn  and  catechism. 
Thinking  poetry  rather  dull  end  tiresome, 
she  had  little  guessed  at  the  effect  of  senti- 
mental songs  and  volumes  of  L.  £.  L.,  and 
the  like,  on  an  inflammable  mind,  when  once 
tanght  to  slake  her  thirsty  imagination  be- 
yond the  S.  P*  d  K.  She  did  not  marvel 
at  the  set  look  of  pain  with  which  Robert 
heard  passionate  verses  of  Shelley  and  By- 
ron fall  from  those  dying  lips.  They  must 
have  been  conned  by  heart,  and  have  been 
the  favorite  study,  or  they  could  hardly  thus 
recur.  • 

''  I  must  go,"  said  Robert,  aftor  a  time ; 
**  I  am  doing  no  good  here.  You  will  take 
care  of  your  brother,  if  it  is  over  before  I 
return.    Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  My  things  are  in  Woolstone  Lane." 

*<  I  meant  to  get  him  there.  I  will  come 
hack  by  seven  o'clock  $  but  I  must  go  to  the 
school." 

"May  I  go  in  there?" 

"  You  had  better  not.  It  is  a  fearfiil  sight, 
and  you  cannot  be  of  use.  I  wish  you 
could  be  out  of  hearing ;  but  the  house  is 
full" 
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"  One  moment,  Robert— the  child  ?  " 

"  Sent  to  a  nurse,  when  every  sound  was 
agony." 

He  stepped  into  the  sick-room,  and 
brought  out  Mrs.  Murrell,  who  began  with  a 
courtesy,  but  eagerly  pressed  Lucilla's  offered 
hand.  Subdued  by  sorrow  and  watching, 
she  was  touchingly  meek  and  resigned,  en- 
during with  the  patience  of  real  faith,  and 
only  speaking  to  entreat  that  Mr.  Fulmort 
would  pray  with  her  for  her  poor  child. 
Never  had  Lucilla  so  prayed ;  and  ere  she 
had  suppressed  her  tears,  ere  rising  from  her 
knees,  Robert  was  gone. 

She  spent  the  ensuing  hours  of  that  sum- 
mer evening,  seated  in  the  arm-chair,  barely 
moving,  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
and  the  thunder  of  the  streets,  and  at  times 
hearkening  to  the  sounds  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber, the  wanderings  feebler  and  more  rare, 
but  the  fearful  convulsions  more  frequent, 
seeming,  as  it  weie,  to  be  tearing  away  the 
last  remnant,  of  life.  These  moments  of 
horror-struck  suspense  were  the  only  breaks, 
save  when  Owen  rushed  out  unable  to  bear 
the  sight,  and  stood,  with  hidden  face,  in 
such  absorption  of  distress  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  her  awe-struck  attempts  to  obtain 
his  attention,  or  when  Mrs.  Murrell  came  to 
fetch  something,  order  her  maid,  or  relieve 
herself  by  a  few  sad  words  to  her  guest. 
Gratified  by  the  eager  sisterly  acknowledg- 
ment of  poor  Edna,  she  touched  Lucilla 
deeply  by  speaking  of  her  daughter's  fond- 
ness for  Miss  Sandbrook,  grief  at  having 
given  cause  for  being  thought  ungrateful, 
and  assurance^  that  the  secret  never  could 
have  been  kept  had  they  met  the  day  after 
the  soirie.  Many  had  been  the  poor  thing's 
speculations  how  Miss  Sandbrook  would  re- 
ceive her  marriage,  but  always  with  confi- 
dence in  her  final  mercy  and  justice ;  and 
when  Lucilla  heard  of  the  prolonged  wretch- 
edness, the  hope  deferred,  the  evil  reports 
and  suspicions  of  neighbors  and  lodgers,  the 
failing  health,  and  cruel  disappointment, 
and  looked  round  at  the  dismal  little  stifiing 
dungeon  where  this  fair  and  gifted  being  had 
pined  and  sunk  beneath  slander  add  deser- 
tion hot  tears  of  indignation  filled  her  eyes, 
and  with  fingers  clenching  together,  she 
said,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  known  it  sooner !  Ed- 
na was  right.  I  will  be  the  person  to  see 
justice  done  to  her  I " 

And  when  left  alone  she  cast  about  for 
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the  most  open  mode  of  proclaiming  Edna 
Murrell  her  brother's  honored  wife  and  her 
own  beloved  pister.  The  more  it  mortified 
the  Charterises  the  better  I 

By  the  time  Robert  came  back,  the  sole 
change  was  in  the  failing  strength,  and  he 
insisted  on  conducting  Lucilla  to  Woolstone 
Lane,  Mrs.  Murrell  enforcing  his  advice  bo 
decidedly  that  there  was  no  choice.  She 
would  not  be  denied  one  look  at  the  sufferer, 
but  what  she  saw  was  so  miserably  unlike 
the  beautiful  creature  whom  she  remembered, 
that  she  recoiled,  feeling  the  kindness  that 
had  forbidden  her  the  spectacle,  and  pas- 
sively left  the  house,  still  under  the  chill  in- 
fluence of  the  shock.  She  had  tasted  noth- 
ing since  breakfasting  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  on  coming  into  the  street  the  compara*- 
tive  coolness  seemed  to  strike  her  through ; 
she  shivered,  felt  her  knees  give  way,  and 
grasped  Robert's  arm  for  support.  He 
treated  her  with  watchful^  considerate  solici- 
tude, though  with  few  words,  and  did  not 
leave  her  till  he  had  seen  her  safe  under  the 
charge  of  the  housekeeper ;  when,  in  return 
for  his  assurances  that  he  would  watch  over 
her  brother,  she  promised  to  take  food  and 
go  at  once  to  rest. 

Too  yretaj  at  first  to  undress,  and  still 
thinking  tluit  Owen  might  be  brought  to 
her,  she  lay  back  on  the  couch  in  her  own 
familiar  little  cedar  room^  feeling  as  if  she 
recalled  the  day  through  the  hazy  medium 
of  a  dream,  and  as  if  she  bad  not  been  in 
contact  with  Edna,  nor  Owen,  nor  Robert, 
but  only  with  pale  phantoms  called  by  those 
names. 

Robert  especially !  Engrossed  and  awe- 
stricken  as  she  had  been,  still  it  came  on  her 
that  something  was  gone  that  to  her  had 
constituted  Robert  Fulmort.  Neither  the 
change  of  dress,  nor  even  the  older  and  more 
settled  expression  of  countenance,  made  the 
difference ;  but  the  want  of  that  nameless, 
hesitating  deference  which  in  each  word  or 
action  formerly  seemed  to  implore  her  favor, 
or  even  when  he  dared  to  censure,  did  so 
under  appeal  to  her  mercy.  Had  he  avoided 
her,  she  could  have  vmderstood  it ;  but  his 
calm,  authoritative  self-possession  was  be* 
yond  her,  though  as  yet  she  was  not  akrmed, 
for  her  mind  was  too  much  eonfosed  to  per- 
ceive that  her  influence  was  lost ;  but  it  was 
uncomfortable,  and  part  of  this  strange,  un- 
natural world,  aa  though  the  wax  which  she 
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had  been  used  to  mould  faad.snddei^  kit 
its  yielding  nature  and  become  marble. 

Tired  out,  she  at  last  we^t  to  bed«  and 
sl^  soundly,  but  awoke  early,  and  on  earn- 
ing down,  found  firom  the  housekeeper  that 
her  brother  had  been  brought  home  at  two 
o'clock  by  Mr.  Fulmort,  and  had  gone  to  his 
room  at  once.  All  was  over.  Lucilla,  long^ 
ing  to  hear  more,  set  out  to  see  Mrs.  Mur- 
rell, before  he  should  come  down-stairs. 

While  the  good  woman  was  forced  to  be- 
stir herself  for  her  lodgers'  breakfuata.  La- 
cilia  could  steal  a  solitary  moment  to  gaie 
on  the  pallid  face  to  which  death  had  restored 
much  of  its  beauty.  She  pressed  her  lips 
on  the  xegal  brow,  and  spoke  half  akmd, 
"Edna,  Edna  Sandbrook,  sister  Edna,  you 
should  have  trusted  me.  You  knew  I  would 
see  justice  done  to  you,  and  I  wilL  You 
shall  lie  by  my  mother's  side  in  our  own 
churchyard,  and  Wrapworth  shall  know  that 
she,  whom  they  envied  and  maligned,  -was 
Owen  Sandbrook's  wife  and  my  ehezished 
sister." 

Poor  Mrs.  Murrdl,  with  her  awimnang 
eyes  and  stock  phrases,  brought  far  nrara 
Christian  sentiments  to  the  bed  of  death. 
"  Poor,  dear  love,  her  father  and  I  little 
thought  it  would  end  in  this,  when  we  need 
to  be  so  proud  of  her.  We  should  have 
minded  that  pride  is  not  made  for  sinnera. 
'Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vaiai* 
and  the  Lord  saw  it  weU  that  we  should  be 
cast  down  and  slanderous  lips  opened  against 
us,  that  so  we  might  feel  our  trust  is  in  Inm 
alone  1  Oh,  it  is  good  that  even  thus  she 
was  brought  to  turn  to  him  I  But  I  thank 
—oh,  I  thank  him,  that  her  father  amir 
lived  to  see  this  day  1  *' 

She  wept  such  tears  of  true  thankfufaiass 
and  resignation,  that  Lucilla,  almost  abashed 
by  the  sight  of  piety  beyon<i^her  comprehen- 
sion, stood  silrait,  till,  with  a  change  to  the 
practical,  Mrs.  Murrell  recovered  herself, 
saying,  **  If  you  please,  ma'am,  when  had  I 
best  come  and  speak  to  the.  young  geotie- 
man?  I  ought  to  know  what  woiild  be 
pleasing  to  him  about  the  funensL'' 

''We  will  arrange^"  said  Lndlla;  *'^ke 
shall  be  buried  with  my  mother  and  akta 
in  Wrapworth  churchyazd.'' 

Though  gratified,  Mrs.  Morvdl  denhnted, 
lest  it  might  be  taken  ill  b^ the «« fuaOji" 
and  by  that  godly  aunister  whoae  kindnsts 
and  sympathy  at  the  time  of  Edna's  etasioa 
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bad  Biadd  a, deep  impression :  but  LaciQa 
boldly  undenook  that  the  family  must  like 
it,  and  she  would  take  care  of  the  minister. 
Nor  was  the  good  woman  insensible  to  the 
posthumous  triumph  over  ealunmy,  although 
still  with  a  certain  hankering  after  Kensal 
Green  as  a  sweet  place,  with  pious  monu- 
inentsi  where  she  should  herself  be  laid,  and 
the  company  that  did  things  so  reasonable 
and  so  handsome. 

Ludlla  hurried  hatk  to  fblffi  the  mission  of 
Nemesis  to  the  Charterises,  which  she  called 
justice  to  Edna,  and  by  the  nine  o'clock  post 
^spatched  three  notes.  One  containing  the 
notice  for  the  2Vme9— *'  On  the  17th  instant, 
at  8,  Little  Whitlington  Street,  8t.  Wul- 
Stan's,  Edna,  the  beloved  wife  of  Owen  Char- 
teris  Sandbrook,  Esq. ; "  another  was  to  or* 
der  a  complete  array  of  mourning  from  her 
^b'essmaker ;  and  the  third  was  to  the  Rev- 
erend Peter  Prendergast,  in  the  most  simple 
manner  requesting  him  to  arrange  for  the 
burial  of  her  sister-in-law,  at  6  p.m.,  on  the 
ensuing  Saturday,  indicating  the  laborers 
who  should  act  as  bearers,  and  ending  with, 
**  You  will  be  rdieved  by  hearing  that  she 
was  no  other  than  our  dear  Edna,  married 
on  the  14th  of  July,  last  year." 

She  then  beguiled  the  time  with  designs 
Ibr  gravestones,  until  dio  became  uneasy  at 
Owen's  non-appearance,  and  longed  to  go 
and  see  after  him  i  but  she  fancied  he  might 
have  spent  nights  of  watching,  and  thought 
sleep  would  be  the  best  means  of  getting 
through  the  interval  which  appalled  her 
mind,  unused  to  contact  with  grief.  Still 
his  dday  began  to  wear  her  spirits  and  ex- 
pectation, BO  long  wrought  up  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  she  was  at  least  equally  restless  for 
tiie  appearante  of  Robert,  wanting*  to  hear 
more  from  him,  end  above  all  eertain  that  all 
.  her  dreary  cravftiigs  and  vacancy  would  be 
appeased  by  one  dialogue  with  him,  on  wliat- 
ever  ti^pic  it  might  be.  She  wishmi  that'^e 
had  obeyed  that  morning  beU  at  Sti  Wnl- 
stan's.  It  would  have  dispbsed  of  half  an 
hour,  and  she  would  have  met  him.  ^  For 
'  shame^"  quoth  the  haughty  spirit, '« now  that 
has  come  into  my  head,  I  can't  go  at  all." 

Her  solitude  continued  till  Imlf-past  ten 
when  she  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  Rob* 
ert's  voice,  and  flew  to  meet  him,  but  was 
again  checked  by  his  irresponsive  manner  as 
he  asked  for  Owen. 
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''  1  have  not  seen  him.  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  knock,  lest  he  should  be  asleep." 

"  I  hope  he  is.  He  has  not  been  in  bed 
for  three  nights.    I  will  go  and  see." 

He  was  moving  to  the  door,  without  lin- 
gering for  a  word  more.  She  stopped  him 
by  saying,  *'  Pray  hear  first  what  I  have  set- 
tled with  Mrs.  Murrell." 

"She  told  me,"  said  Robert.  "Is  it 
Owen's  wish?" 

**  It  ought  to  be.  It  must.  Every  public 
justice  must  be  paid  now." 

"  Is  it  quite  well  judged,  Ailess  it  wete 
his  strong  desire  f  Have  you  considered  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Prendergast  or  your  rela- 
tions?" 

"There  is  nothing  I  consider  more.  If 
Charies  tinnks  it  more  disgiacefor  to  marry 
a  Christian  for  love  than  a  Jewess  for  money, 
he  shall  see  that  we  are  not  of  the  stoae 
opinion." 

"  I  neverpretend  to  judge  of  your  motives^" 

"Mercy,  what  have  I  gone  and  saidf" 
s{aoulated  Ludlla,  as  the  door  closed  after 
him.  **  Why  did  I  let  it  Cut,  and  make  him 
think  me  a  vixen?  Better  than  a  hypocrite, 
tiiough]  I  always  professed  to  show  my 
worst.  What's  come  to  me,  that  I  can't  go 
on  so  coMentedly  ?  He  tBiisthearthoChar- 
teris*  senthnents,  though,  that  he  may  not 
thii^  mine  a  gratidtous  aJE&ont." 

Her  explanation  was  at  her  tongue^  end, 
but  Robert  only  appeared  with  her  brother, 
whom  he  had  found  dressing.  Owen  just 
greeted  his  sister,  but  asked  no  questions, 
only  dropping  heavily  into  a  ehdr,  and  let 
her  bring  him  his  breakfast.  So  yovngw&s 
he,  stttl  wafitang  six  weeks  to  yeaie  of  dis- 
eretiofii  ^  so  youthM  his  iiq)pearance  In  spile 
of  his  dse  fljid  strength,  that  it  was  almost 
absurd  to  yegard  him  as  a  widowet,  and  ek- 
peot  himto'aot  as  a  man  of  mature  a^  aftd 
foellng.  Tliere  irasr^much  of  the  hoy  in  his 
excessive  and  Areel^  indulged  lassitt^,  aad 
his  ha|f<«ullen,  hatf-^y  reserre  towards  his 
^sten  Knowing  he  had  been  in  ebnveiea- 
tlonwith  Robert,  she  leh  It  hard  tiiat  before 
her  ho  only  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
yawned,  and  talked  of  his  stiffiiess,  smtll  Ms 
friend,  rising  to  leavethem,  he  eiSerted  him- 
self to  say,  **  Dont  go,  Puhnort." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  I  leave  yon  to 
yoor  ^ter."  (She  noted  that  it  was  not 
"Lney.") 
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"But,  I  say,  Fulmort»  tkere  ave  tfaiiigs  to 
settle— -foneral,  and  all  that,'*  he  said  in  a 
helpless  yoioe,  lake  a  sulky  schoolboy. 

"  Your  sister  has  been  arranging  with  Mrs. 
MurvelL" 

"Yes;  Owen/'  said  LudUa,  tearsi  glisten- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  thrilling  with 
emotion ;  "  it  is  rigfattiBd  just  that  she  should 
be  with  our  mother  and  little  Mary  at  home ; 
so  I  hare  written  to  Mr.  Prendergast." 

•♦Very  well,**  he  languidly  answered. 
**  Settle  it  as  yon  will;  only  deHver  me  from 
^0  old  wooftn  1 '' 

He  was  in  no  state  fmr  reproaches  j  but 
Lucilla  was  obHged  to  bite  her'lipto  restrain 
a  torrent  of  angry  weeping. 

At  his  urgept  iOstanofr,  Robert  engaged 
t»  return  to  dinner,  and  went,  leaving  Lu- 
cilla with  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  those 
heavy  shimberiiigf  on  the  sofa  and  proffer 
attentions  that  were  received  with  the  sur- 
liness of  one  too'  nliserable  to  know  what 
to  do  with  himself. '  She  yearned  over  him 
with  a  new  awalLcning  of  tenderness,  long- 
ing, yet  unable,  to  eonsole  or  soothe.  Thd 
light  surfaoe-intercoune  .of  the  brother  and 
sister,  each  sdfisUy  rffindning  from  stirring 
the  depths  of  the  other's  mind,  rendered 
them  mere  stnmgers  in  the  time  of  trouble  i 
apd  vainly  did  Lucy  gaze  wistliilly  at  the 
swollen  eyelids  and  ftushed  cheeks,  watch 
every  peevish  gesture,  and  tend  each  sul- 
len wish,  witii  pitying  sweetness  f  she  could 
not  reach  the  mner  man,  nor  touch,  the  ach- 
ing wound.    ' 

Towards  ewning,  Mrs.  Muriell'i  name 
was  broDght  in,  provoking  a  fretibl  iajuno* 
tion  from  Owen  tiot  to  let  him  be  moisted 
with  htr  oant.  Lucilla  sighed  compllanoe, 
thou^  vexed  at  his  egotism,  and  went  to 
tke  stodyr  where  she  found  that  Mrs.  Mur^r 
■  r^  had  broi^ht  her  grandson,  her  ewn  most 
predous  cOmfbrter,  whom*  she  fbared  she 
•  mmtieeign^tobebtfed  upas  agentlnnan 
as  ke^aS)  and  despise  Ms  poor  old  granny } 
'  and  she  would  say  not  a  word,  only  if  his 
papa  wcndd  let  her  keep  him  till  he  had  cut 
fais  first  teethf  fo/t  he  had  alwaya  been  tender, 
and  she  couM  not  be  easy  to  tiuak  that,  any 
one  else  had  tiie  dwrgeof  him."  f  She  de» 
Toured  him  with  kiases  as  she  tpoke,  tiddng 
e^ery  precaudon.  to  keq>  her  profuse  tears 
horn  hX&ng  on  him}  and  Ludlla,  much 
moved,  answered,  **  Oh !  for  the  present,  no 
one  could  wish  to  part  him  from  you.    Poor 


little  feUowf    May!  take  him  fin  a  ttttk 
while  to  my  brother  P    It  may  do  him  good." 

Cilly  bed  rather  have  ridden  a  kicking 
horse  than  handled  an  infant.  She  did  not 
think  this  a  prepossessing  specimen,  but  it 
was  passive.  She  had. always  understood 
from hooks-that  tins  was  the  aure  means  of 
^opening.theaealedfoui^nB  of  grief."  She 
remembered  what  Htt^e  ^feiryhad  been  to 
her  father,  and  in  hopes  that  parential  in- 
stinct would  make  Olfen  know  better  what 
to  do  with  her  burden  than  she  did*  she  en- 
tered the  drawing-^oom,  where  a  littie  mur- 
muring sound  caused  Owen^  rt«n  up  on 
his  elboii^{«xclaiming,,''<  What  are  yoa  at? 
Don't  bring  <*iil  here  I''     *   ^     j 

"  I  thou^t  you  taight  W^flli  to  MS  him  ?  ** 

"What  should  I  do  With  him?"  asked 
Owen*  .in  the  same  glum,.. childiah  tone, 
turning  his  fret  inwards  aa  \^  Ifty.  down. 
«  Take  ii^iawayi.:  .Aiat  X  wrelehed  eaoogh 
akeady  to  pleasetyau  2 '^      .         ; 

She  gave  up  the  point,  nMoh  grieved  and 
strongly  drawn'  to  "the  litde  h^pleaa  one, 
rejected  hy  hia  father,  misused  and  cast  off 
like  his  mbUier.  .Would  no  o^e  jBtand  up 
for  hunP  .Ye\it  muat.be  her  part.  Sbe 
was  his  chamiH09jl .  $h9  wmUd  sat  him  forth 
in  the  world,«  by  her  own  toil  ii  need  were ! 

Sealing  the  promise  with  a  kiaa,  aha  re- 
turned him  to  his  grandmother,  and  talked 
of  him  as  so  entirely  hef  personal  concern, 
that  tbQ.  .good  woman  unsnt^  home  to  report 
to  her  inquiring  fmnds  that  the  young  lady 
was  ready  to  *<.ha^t  very  feeling,  and  very 
'andsome/'  r  Probably  4e«iaeua  to  avoid 
fhrther  reflerenee^o  hiaunweleome  sooiand 
heir^  Owen*  had  betaken  himself  to  the  eolace 
<^  his  pipie,  and  was  pacing  the  garden  with 
stepat  now  saun|;^rillg  with  depreafnoa,  now 
Impetnoua.withampatMSQoe^  alwaya  moving 
toa  much,  lika  a  caged  wild  beast tolnvita 
approach. « ;  fihe  svaa  discooaolately  -watehing 
1^  from  rthe  window^  when  Mr^  Fulmort 
Nras  admitted.  A  year  ago,  what  wixild  he 
not  bave  given  for  that  unfeigned,  aimfde 
welcome,  as  sh^  looked  up  with  eyea  full  of 
tea«t,  saying,  nOBobertrit  ia  so  grievous 
toaeehij^l"   >    .         r    • 

■  ^  Very  aad,'''waa'die>moqaifrd  mwwci. 
'  ^'Yonmaybeablatahel^hitfu    Haaaka 
fbr  you,  bat  turns  from  ibe/*  - 

«<He  has  been  obliged  to  rely  on  me, 
since  we  came  to  town,'''aaid  AobirC 
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^Tou  most  hsLte  been  Tery  kind!"  the 
^rarmly  excldmed. 

But  he  drew  back  from  the  effusion,  say- 
ing* *^I  did  no  more  than  was  absolntely 
necessary.  He  doea  not  lay  hioMelf  open 
to  true  comfort" 

«  Deaths  never  seemed  half  so*  miserable 
before/'  oned  Lncitlai.  ><  Yet  tins  poor  thing 
had  Htde  to  li vo  for !  Was  it  all  poor  Hon- 
or's tender  softening  that  took  off  the  -edge 
to  our  imaginations?" 

'*It  is  not  alwayssomonmfidt"  shortly 
said  Bobert. 

<*No;  evea  the  mother  bears  it  better, 
and  not  for  want  of  heart" 

^  She  ts  a  Christian/'  said  Bobert 
*'  Poor  Owen !  It  makes  me  remorsefhl. 
I  wonder  if  I  make  too  light  of  the  line  he 
took ;  yet  what  difference  could  I  have  made? 
Sisters  go  for  so  fittle  i  and  as  to  influence, 
Honor  orerdid  it"  Then,  as  he  made  no 
reply,  "Tell  me,  do  you  think  my  acquies- 
cence did  harm  f  " 

^*I  cannot  say.  Your  conseience  must 
decide.  It  is  not  a  case  lor  me.  I  must  go 
to  him." 

It  was  deep  mortification.  Used  to  have 
the  least  hint  of  dawning  seriousness  thank- 
fully cherished  and  fostered,  it  was  a  rude 
shock,  when  most  in  need  of  ^anehement 
du  eawr  after  her  dreary  day,  to  be  thrown 
back  on  that  incomprehensible  process  of 
self-examination ;  and  by  Robert,  too  \ 

She  absolutely  did  not  feel  as  if  she  were 
the  same  Lucilla.  It  was  the  sensation  of 
doubt  on  her  personal  identity  awakened  in 
the  good  woman  of  the  ballad  when  her  lit- 
tle dxig  began  to  bark  and  wail  at  her. 

She  strove  to  enliven  the  dinner  by  talk- 
ing of  Hntonbury,  and  of  JulianaAi  marriage, 
thus  awakening  Owen  into  life  and  talka- 
tiveness so  much  in  his  light  ordinary  humor, 
as  to  startle  them  both.  Lucilla  would  have 
encouraged  it  as  preferable  t6  his  gloom, 
but  it  was  decidedly  repressed  by  Robert 

She  had  to  repair  to  solitary  restlessness 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  left  alone 
there  till  so  late  that  Bobert  departed  after 
a  nngle  cup  of  tea,  cutting  short  a  captious 
argument  of  Owen's  about  impossibitity  of 
proof,  and  truth  being  only  true  in  a  sense. 
Owen's  temper  was,  however^  less  morose; 
and  when  his  sister  was  lighting  his  candle 
for  him  at  night,  kindly  said,  "  What  a  bore 
I've  been  all  day,  Lucy." 


^  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you,  dear  Ovreni 
I  have  no  one  else." 

«*  Eh  P    What's  become  of  Rashe  ?  " 

"  Never  mention  her  again ! " 

«  What  P    They've  cut  you  P  " 

"  I  have  cut  them." 

She  related  what  had  passed. 

Owen  set  his  face  into  a  frown.  **  Even 
so,  Charlie ;  doltishness  less  pardonable  than 
villany !  You  were  right  to  cut  the  connec- 
tion, Lucy ;  it  has  been  our  curse.  So  now 
you  will  go  back  to  poor  Honor,  and  try  to 
make  it  up  to  her."  * 

"  I*m  not  going  near* Honor  till  she  fer- 
givOs  you,  and  receives  your  child.'' 

"  Then  you  will  be  very  ridiculous,"  said 
Owen,  impatiently.  "  She  has  no  such  ran- 
cor against  me  as  you  have  against  her,  poor 
dear ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  she  should  pass  over  this  unlucky  per* 
formanee." 

"  If  it  had  been  such  a  performance  as 
Charles  desired,  I  should  have  said  so." 

"  Pshaw !  I  hadn't  the  chance ;  and  gloss' 
it  as  you  will,  Lucy,  there's  no  disguising  it; 
she  would  have  it,  and  I  could  not  help  it, 
but  she  was  neglected,  and  it  killed  her ! " 
He  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with 
a  heavy  thump,  which  together  with  the 
words  made  his  sister  recoil.  ^  Could  Honor 
treat  me  the  same  after  that  P  And  she  not 
my  mother,  either !  Why  had  not  my  father 
the  sense  to  have  married  herP  Then  I 
could  go  to  her  and  get  rid  of  this  intoler- 
aUe  weight ! "  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

"  A  mother  could  hardly  love  you  more," 
said  Lucy,  to  her  own  surprise.  "  If  you 
will  but  go  to  her,  when  she  sees  you  so  un- 
happy." 

**  Out  of  the  question,"  broke  in  Owen ; 
"  I  can't  stay  here !  I  would  have  gone  this 
very  night,  but  I  oan^  be  off  till  that  poor 
thing—" 

"OffP" 

"Ay,  to  the  diggings,  somewhere,  any- 
where, to  get  away  from  it  all ! " 

**  O  Owen,  do  nothing  mad  I " 

**  Fm  not  going  to  do  any  thing  just  now, 
I  tell  you.  Don't  be  in  a  fright.  I  sha'n't 
take  French  leavo  of  you.  You'll  find  me 
to-morrow  morning,  worse  luck.  Good- 
night" 

Lucilla  was  doubly  glad  to  have  come. 
Her  pride  approved  his  proposal,  though  her 
sisterly  love  would  suffer,  and  she  was  anx* 
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iouB  about  tlie  child  ^  but  the  dawniog  con- 
fidence was  at  least  a  relief! 

N^t  morning,  he  was  better,  and  talked 
much  too  like  his  ordinary  self,  but  relapsed 
afterwards  for  want  of  employment;  and 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him,  left  by 
his  wife  to  be  read  after  her  death,  he  broke 
down,  and  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and 
despair,  which  still  prevailed  when  a  mes- 
sage came  in  to  ask  admission  for  Mr.  Fren- 
dergast.  Relieved  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
depression  that  her  consolations  only  aggra^ 
vated,and  hoping  for  sympathy  and  counsel, 
Lucy  hastened  to  the  study  with  out-stratched 
hands,  and  was  met  with  the  warmth  fi>r 
which  she  had  longed. 

Still  there  was  disappointment  In  par«- 
ticlpation  with  Owen's  grief,  she  had  lost 
sight  o£  his  offences,  and  was  not  prepared 
for  the  commencement.  '*Well,  Cilia,  I 
came  up  to  talk  to  you.  A  terrible  business 
this  of  Master  Owen's.". 

"It  breaks  one's  heart  to  see  him  so 
wretched." 

"  I  hope  he  is.    He  ought  to  be." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Frendergast." 

The  curate  held  up  both  hands,  deprecat- 
ing her  coaxing  piteous  look,  and  used  his 
voice  rather  loudly  to  overpower  hers,  and 
say  what  he  had  prepared  as  a  duty. 

'*Yes,  yes,  he  is  your  brother,  and  all 
that.  You  may  feel  for  him  what  you  like. 
But  I  must  say  this:  it  was  a  shameful 
thing,  and  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  such  as 
it  grieves  me  to  think  ai  in  his  father's  son. 
I  am  sorry  for  her,  poor  thing!  whom  I 
should  have  looked  after  better ;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  for  you.  Cilia  j  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  to  bury  the  poor  girl  next  to 
Mrs.  Sandbrook,  as  your  brother's  wife, 
would  be  a  scandal." 

''  Don't  speak  so  loud ;  he  wiU  hear." 

His  mild  face  was  unwontedly  impatient 
as  he  said,  '*  I  can  see  how  you  gave  in  to 
the  wish ;  I  don't  blame  you,  but  if  you  con- 
sider the  example  to  the  parish." 

**  After  what  I  told  you  in  my  letter,  I 
don't  see  the  evil  of  the  example ;  unless  it 
be  your  esprit  de  corps  about  the  registrar, 
and  they  could  not  well  have  requested  you 
to  officiate." 

"  Cilia,  you  were  always  saucy,  but  this 
is  no  time  for  nonsense.  You  can't  defend 
them." 


**  Perhaps  you  are  of  the  squire's  opiiiicK« 
—that  the  bad  example  was  m  the  inmrrpag 
her  at  all." 

Mr.  Prendergast  looked  so  much  aho^ed 
that  Lucilla  felt  a  blush  rising,  conacxcms 
that  the  tone  of  the  society  she  had  of  late 
Hved  with  had  rendered  her  tongve  less 
guarded,  her  cheek  less  ahamefiiced  thmm 
ersty  but  she  galloped  on  to  hide  her  confa- 
uon.  ''You  were  their  great  cause.  Ifyom 
had  not  gone  and  frightened  her,  they  miglit 
have  philandered  on  all  this  time,  tiH  the 
whole  affair  died  of  its  own  silliness."  . 

"  Yesy  no  one  was  so  much  to  blame  as  I. 
I  will  trust  no  Hving  creature  agaiiu  M j 
carelessness  opened  the  way  to  temptation, 
and  Heaven  knows,  Lucilla,  I  have  been  in- 
finitely more  displeased  with  mya^  than 
with  them." 

**  Well,  so  am  I  with  mysdf^  ibr  potting 
her  in  his  way.  Don't  let  us  torment  our- 
selves with  playing  the  game  backwards 
again — ^I  hate  it.    Let's  see  to  the  next." 

«<That  is  what  I  came  for.  Now,  CxUa, 
though  I  would  gladly  do  what  I  could  for 
poor  Owen,  just  think  what  work  it  will  make 
with  the  girls  at  Wrapworth,  who  are  non- 
sensical enough  already,  to  have  this  poor 
runaway  brought  back  to  be  buried  as  the 
wife  of  a  fine  young  gentleman." 

''Foor  Edna's  history  is  no  encourage* 
ment  to  look  out  for  fine  young  gentlemen.* 

*'  They  will  know  the  &ct,  and  sink  the 
circumstances." 

"  So  you  are  so  innocent  as  to  think  they 
don't  know !  Depend  upon  it,  every  house 
in  Wrapworth  rings  with  it ;  and  wont  it  be 
more  improving  to  have  the  pow  thing's 
grave  to  point  the  moraL" 

**  Cilia,  you  are  a  little  witch.  You  al- 
ways have  your  way,  but  I  don't  like  it.  It 
is  not  the  right  one." 

*'  Not  right  for  Owen  to  make  full  com^ 
pensation?  Mind,  it  is  not  Edna  MurreU, 
the  eloped  schoolmistress,  but  Mrs.  Sand- 
brook,  whom  her  husband  wishes  to  bury 
among  his  fsimily." 

**  Poor  lad,  is  he  much  cut  upP  " 

«  So  much  that  I  should  hardly  dare  teB 
him  if  you  had  refused.  He  could  not  bare 
another  indignity  heaped  on  her,  and  a 
wound  from  you  would  cut  deeper  than  from 
any  one  else.  You  should  remember  in  judg* 
ing  him  that  he  had  no  parent  to  disobey. 
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and  there  was  generodtj  in  talung  on  him 
the  risk  rather  than  leave  her  to  a  broken 
heart  and  your  tender  mercy." 

'*  I  fear  his  tender  mercy  has  turned  out 
worse  than'  mine ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  all  he 
has  brought  on  himself,  poor  lad  I " 

"  Shall  I  try  whether  he  can  see  you  ?  " 

"No,  no;  I  had  rather  not.  You  say 
young  Fulmort  attends  to  him,  and  I  could 
not  speak  to  him  with  patience.  J'ive  o'clock, 
Saturday?" 

**Yes;  but  that  is  not  all.  That  poor 
child — ^Robert  Fulmort,  you,  and  I  must  be 
sponsors." 

'*  Cilia,  Cilia,  how  can  I  answer  how  it  will 
be  brought  up  ?  " 

"Some  one  must  Its  father  talks  of 
leaving  England,  and  it  will  be  my  charge. 
Will  you  not  help  me  ?  you  who  hare  al- 
ways helped  me.  My  father's  grandson  ;— 
you  cannot  refuse  him,  Mr.  Pendy,"  said 
she,  using  their  old  childish  name  for  him. 

He  yielded  to  the  united  influence  of  his 
rector's  daughter  and  the  memory  of  his  rec- 
tor. Though  no  weak  man,  those  two  ap- 
peals always  swayed  him ;  and  Lucilla's  air, 
spirited  when  she  defended,  soft  when  she 
grieved,  was  qijite  irresistible ;  so  she  gained 
her  point,  and  felt  restored  to  herself  by  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  by  making  her  wonted 
impression.  Since  one  Httle  dog  had  wagged 
his  little  tail,  she  no  longer  doubted  "  If  I 
be  I; "  yet  -this  only  rendered  her  more  ner- 
vously desirous  of  obtaining  the  like  recogni- 
tion from  the  other,  and  she  positively  wea- 
ried after  one  of  Bobert's  old  wistful  looks. 

A  Ute-hf-Utt  with  him  was  necessary  on 
many  accounts,  and  she  lay  in  wait  to  obtain 
a  few  moments  alone  with  him  in  the  study. 
He  complied  neither  eagerly  nor  reluctantly, 
bowed  his  head  without  remark  when  she 
told  him  about  the  funeral,  and  took  the 
sponsorship  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Very 
\rcll ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  else  to  be 
found.    Is  it  your  brother's  thought  P  " 

"I  told  him." 

«•  So  I  feared." 

"  O  Hobert,  we  must  take  double  care  for 
the  poor  little  thing." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  he  answered. 

"Do  you  know  what  Owen  intends?" j 
ssid  Lucilla,  in  low,  alarmed  accents. 

"  Ho  has  told  you  ?    It  is  a  wild  purpose ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  to  dissuade  him,  except : 
for  your  sake,"  he  added,  with  his  first  soft- ' 
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ening  towards  her,like  balm  to  the  sore  spot 
in  her  heart. 

"  Never  mind  me,  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self," she  said,  while  the  muscles  of  her 
throat  ached  and  quivered  with  emotion. 
"  I  would  not  detain  him  to  be  pitied,  and 
forgiven." 

"  Bo  not  send  him  away  in  pride ; "  said 
Bobert,  sadly. 

"  Am  not  I  humbled  enough  P  "  she  said ; 
and  her  drooping  head  and  eye  seemed  to 
thrill  him  with  their  wonted  power. 

One  step  he  made  towards  her,  but  checked 
himself,  and  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
"  Currie,  the  architect,  has  a  brother,  a  civil 
engineer,  just  going  out  to  Canada  to  lay  out 
a  railway.  It  might  be  an  opening  for  Owen 
to  go  as  his  assistant — unless  you  thought 
it  beneath  him." 

These  last  words  were  caused  by  her  un- 
controllable look  of  disappointment.  But  it 
was  not  the  proposal :  no ;  but  the  change  of 
manner  that  struck  her.  The  quiet,  indiffer- 
ent voice  was  like  water  quenching  a  strug- 
gling spark,  but  in  a  moment  she  recovered 
her  powers.  "Beneath  him!  Oh,  no.  I 
told  you  we  were  humbled.  I  always  longed 
for  his  independence,  and  I  am  glad  that  he 
should  not  go  alone." 

"  llie  work  would  suit  his  mathematical 
and  scientific  turn.  Then,  since  you  do  not 
object,  I  wDl  see  whether  he  would  like  it, 
or  if  it  be  practicable,  in  case  Miss  Charle- 
cote  should  approve." 

Bobert  seized  this  opportunity  of  conclud- 
ing the  interview.  Lucy  ran  up-stairs  for  the 
fierce  quarter-deck  walking  that  served  her 
instead  of  tears,  as  an  ebullition  that  tired 
down  her  feelings  by  exhaustion. 

Some  of  her  misery  was  for  Owen,  but 
would  the  sting  have  been  so  acute  had 
Bobert  Fulmort  been  more  than  the  true 
friend  P 

Phoebe's  warning,  given  in  that  very  room, 
seemed  engraven  on  each  paneL  "  If  yon 
go  on  as  you  are  doing  now,  he  does  not 
think  it  woxild  be  right  for  a  clergyman." 

Could  Lucilla  have  looked  through  the 
floor,  she  would  have  seen  Bobert  with  el- 
bows on  the  window-sill,  and  hands  locked 
over  his  knitted  brows;  and  could  she  have 
interpreted  his  short-drawn  sighs,  she  would 
have  heard,  "  Poor  child !  poor  child !  It  is 
not  coquetry.  That  was  injustice.  Shelovet 
me.    She  loves  me  still !    Why  do  I  believe 
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it  only  too  late  P  Why  i8  this  trial  sent  me, 
since  I  am  bound  to  the  scheme  that  pre- 
cludes my  marriage  P  What  use  is  it  to  see 
her  as  undisciplined-^as  unfit  as  erer  P  I 
know  it !  I  always  knew  it.  But  I  feel  still 
a  traitor  to  her !  She  had  warning !  She 
trusted  the  power  of  my  attachment  in  spite 
of  my  judgment !  Fickle  to  her,  or  a  falterer 
to  my  higher  pledge  P  Never  I  I  must  let 
her  see  the  position— crush  any  hope- 
otherwise  I  cannot  trust  myself,  nor  deal 
fairly  by  her.    Heaven  help  us  both." 

When  they  next  met,  Robert  had  pro- 
pounded his  Canadian  project,  and  Owen 
had  caught  at  it.  Idleness  had  never  been 
his  fault,  and  he  wanted  severe,  engrossing 
labor  to  stun  pain  and  expel  thought.  He 
was  urgent  to  know  what  standard  of  attain- 
ments would  be  needful,  and  finding  Robert 
ignorant  on  this  head,  seized  his  hat,  and 
dashed  out  in  the  gaslight  to  the  nearest 
bookseller's  for  a  treatise  on  surveying. 

Robert  was  taken  by  surprise,  or  he  might 
have  gone  too.  He  looked  as  if  be  medi- 
tated a  move,  but  paused  as  Lucy  said, 
"  Poor  fellow,  how  glad  he  is  of  an  object ! " 
**  May  it  not  be  to  his  better  feelings  like 
sunshine  to  morning  dewP"  said  Robert, 
sighing.  **  I  hear  a  very  high  character  of 
Mr.  Currie,  and  a  right-minded,  practical, 
scientific  man  may  tell  more  on  a  disposition 
like  his—" 

'*  Than  parsons  and  women,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  a  gleam  of  her  old  archness. 

**  Exactly  so.  He  must  see  religion  in  the 
world,  not  out  of  it." 

"  After  all,  I  have  not  heard  who  is  this 
Mr.  Currie,  and  how  you  know  him." 

"  I  know  him  through  his  brother,  who  is 
building  the  church  in  Cecily  Row." 

"  A  church  in  Cecily  Row !   St.  Cedilia's  P 
Who  is  doing  it  P    Honor  Charlecote  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  am." 

*'  You !  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Lucilla, 
leaning  forward  to  listen  with  the  eager  air 
of  interest  which,  when  not  half  so  earnest, 
had  been  always  bewitching. 

Poor  Robert  looked  away,  and  tried  to 
think  himself  explaining  his  scheme  to  the 
archdeacon.  "  The  place  is  in  firightfbl  dis- 
order, filled  with  indescribable  vice  and  mis- 
ery, but  there  is  a  shadow  of  hope  that  a  few 
may  be  worked  on  if  something  like  a  mis- 
sion can  be  organised.  Circumstances  seemed 
to  mark  me  out  as  the  person  to  be  at  the 


cost  of  setting  it  on  foot,  my  f^ther'a  eon- 
nection  with  the  parish  giving  it  a  daim  on 
me.  So  I  purchased  the  first  site  that  was 
in  the  market,  and  the  buildings,  are  in  prog- 
ress—chapel, schools,  orphanage,  and  rooms 
for  myself  and  two  other  clergy.  When  all 
the  rest  is  provided  for,  there  will  remain 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
—just  enough  for  three  of  us,  living  to- 
gether." 

He  durst  not  glance  towards  her,  or  he 
would  have  seen  her  cheek  white  as  wax, 
and  her  eye  seeking  his  in  dismayed  inquiry. 
There  was  a  pause  j  then  she  forced  hersdf 
to  falter,  **  Yes.  I  suppose  it  is  very  right, 
very  grand.    It  is  settled  P  " 

"  The  archdeacon  has  seen  the  plans,  the 
bishop  has  consented." 

Long  and  deep  was  the  silence  that  fell 
on  both. 

Lucilla  knew  her  fate  as  well  as  if  his 
long  coat  had  been  a  cowl. 

She  would  not,  could  not  feel  it  yet.  She 
must  keep  up  appearances,  so  she  fixed  her 
eyes  steadily  on  the  drawing  her  idle  hands 
were  perpetrating  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
and  appeared  absorbed  in  shading  a  Turk's 
head. 

If  Robert's  motives  had  not  been  unmixed, 
if  his  zeal  had  been  alloyed  by  temper,  or 
his  self-devotion  by  undutifiilness ;  if  his 
haste  had  been  self-willed,  or  his  judgment 
one-sided,  this  was  an  hour  of  retribution. 
Let  her  have  all  her  faults,  she  was  stiU  the 
Lucy  who  had  flown  home  to  him  for  com- 
fort. He  felt  as  if  he  had  dashed  away  the 
little  bird  that  had  sought  refuge  in  his 
bosom. 

Fain  would  he  have  implored  her  pardon, 
but  for  the  stem  resolution  to  abstain  from 
any  needless  word  or  look,  such  as  might 
serve  to  rivet  the  afiection  that  ought  to  be 
withdrawn ;  and  he  was  too  manly  and  un- 
selfish to  indulge  in  discussion  or  regret,  too 
late  as  it  was  to  change  the  course  to  whidi 
he  had  ofilered  himself  and  his  means.  To 
retract  would  have  been  a  breach  of  promise 
—a  hasty  one,  perhaps,  but  still  an  absolute 
vow  publicly  made  i  and  in  all  his  wretched- 
ness he  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  knowing 
the  present  duty. 

Afraid  of  last  words,  he  would  not  even 
take  leave  until  Owen  came  in  upon  their 
silence,  fidl  of  animation  and  eagerness  te 
see  how  far  his  knowledge  would  serve  him 
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with  the  book  that  he  had  brought  home. 
Bobert  then  rose,  and  on  Owen's  pressing 
to  know  when  he  might  see  the  engineer, 
promised  to  go  in  search  of  him  the  next 
day,  but  added  that  they  must  not  expect  to 
sec  himself  till  evening,  since  it  would  be  a 
busy  day. 

Lucilla  stood  up,  but  speech  was  impossi- 
ble. She  was  in  no  mood  to  affect  indiffer- 
ence, yet  she  could  neither  be  angry  nor 
magnanimous.  She  seemed  to  have  passed 
into  a  fresh  stage  of  existence  where  she 
was  not  yet  at  home;  and  in  the  same 
dreamy  way  she  went  on  drawing  Bed  In- 
dians, till  by  a  sudden  impulse  she  looked 
up  and  said,  "  Owen,  why  should  not  I  come 
out  with  you  P** 

He  was  intent  on  a  problem,  and  did  not 
hear. 

"  Owen,  take  me  with  you ;  I  will  make  a 
home  for  you." 

"Eh?" 

*<  Owen,  let  me  come  to  Canada,  and  take 
care  of  you  and  your  chnd.** 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "Well  done, 
(HUy;  that  beau  all!" 

"  Am  I  likely  to  be  in  play  P  " 

"If  not,  you  are  crazy.  As  if  a  man 
could  go  surveying  in  the  backwoods  with 
a  woman  and  a  brat  at  his  heels ! " 

Lucy's  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her, 
Nothing  was  left  to  her;  hopes  and  fears 
were  alike  extinct,  and  life  a  waste  before 
her.  Still  and  indifferent,  she  laid  her  down 
at  night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning,  wish- 
ing sdU  to  prolong  the  oblivion  of  sleep. 
Anger  with  Robert  wotdd  have  been  a  sol- 
ace, but  his  dejection  forbade  this;  nor 
could  she  resent  his  high-flown  notions  of 
duty,  and  deem  herself  their'  victim,  since 
she  had  slighted  fair  warning,  and  repelled 
his  attempts  to  address  her.  She  saw  no 
resource  save  the  Holt,  now  more  hopelessly 
dreary  and  distasteful  than  ever,  and  she 
shrank  both  from  writing  to  Honor,  or  end- 
ing her  tantalizing  intercourse  with  Bobert. 
To  watch  over  her  brother  was  her  only 
comfort,  and  one  that  must  soon  end. 

He  remained  immersed  in  trigonometry, 
and  she  was  glad  he  should  be  too  much 
engrossed  for  the  outbreaks  of  remorseful 
sorrow  that  were  so  terrible  to  witness,  and 
carefully  guarded  him  from  all  that  could 
excite  them. 

Mrs.  Murrell  brought  several  letters  that 
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had  been  addressed  to  him  at  her  house, 
and  as  Lucilla  conveyed  them  to  him,  she 
thought  their  Oxford  post-marks  looked  sus- ' 
picious,  especially  as  he  thrust  them  aside 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  returning  with- 
out remark  to  A  B  and  C  D. 

Presently  a  person  asked  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Sandbrook;  and  supposing  it  was  on 
business  connected  with  the  funeral,  Lucilla 
went  to  him,  and  was  surprised  at  recogniz- 
ing the  valet  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  stayed  at  Castle  Blanch.  He  was  ur- 
gent to  see  Mr.  Sandbrook  himself;  but  she, 
resolved  to  avert  all  annoyances,  refused 
to  admit  him,  offering  to  take  a  message. 
"  Was  it  from  his  master  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ma'am.  In  fact,  I  have  left 
his  lordship's  service,''  he  said,  hesitating. 
"In  point  of  fact,  I  am  the  principcd. 
There  was  a  little  business  to  be  settled  with 
the  young  gentleman  when  he  came  into 
his  fortune;  and  understanding  that  such 
was  the  case,  since  I  heard  of  him  as  settled 
in  life,  I  have  brought  my  account." 

"You  mistake  the  person.  My  brother 
has  come  into  no  fortune,  and  has  no  expec- 
tation of  any." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am  ! "  exclaimed  the  man. 
"  I  always  understood  that  Mr.  Owen  Char- 
teris  Sandbrook  was  heir  to  a  considerable 
property." 

"What  of  that?" 

"  Only  tffis,  ma'am — that  I  hold  a  bond 
from  that  gentleman  for  the  paj-ment  of  £600 
upon  the  death  of  Miss  Honora  Charlecote, 
of  the  ^olt,  fiiltonbury,  whose  property  I 
understood  was  entailed  on  him."  Ilis  tone 
I  was  still  respectful,  but  his  hand  shook  with 
suppressed  rage,  and  his  eye  was  full  of 
'passion. 

I  "  Miss  Charlecote  is  not  dead,"  steadily 
answered  Lucilla.  "  She  is  in  perfect  health, 
not  fifty  years  old,  and  her  property  is  en- 
tirely at  her  own  disposal." 
I  Either  the  man's  wrath  was  beyond  con- 
trol, or  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  terrify 
the  lady,  for  he  broke  into  angry  complaints 
of  being  swindled,  with  menaces  of  expo- 
sure ;  but  Lucilla,  never  deficient  in  courage, 
preserved  ready  thought  and  firm  demeanor. 

"You  had  better  take  care,"  she  said. 
"  My  brother  is  under  age,  and  not  liable. 
If  you  should  recover  what  you  have  lent 
him,  it  can  only  be  from  our  sense  of  hon- 
esty.   Leave  me  your  address  and  a  copy 
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of  the  bond,  and  I  giye  you  my  void  ^t 
you  shall  receive  your  due." 

The  valet,  grown  rich  in  the  Berrice  of  m 
careless  master,  and  richer  by  money-lending 
transactions  with  his  master's  friends  knew 
Miss  Sandbrook,  and  was  aware  that  a  lady's 
word  might  be  safer  than  a  spendthrift's 
bond*  He  tried  swaggering,  in  the  hope  of 
alarming  her  into  a  promise  to  fulfil  his  de- 
mand uninvestigated ;  but  she  was  on  her 
guard;  and  he,  reflecting  that  she  must 
probably  apply  to  others  for  the  means  of 
paying,  gave  her  the  papers,  and  freed  her 
firom  his  presence. 

Freed  her  from  his  presence !  Yes,  but 
only  to  leave  her  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
burden  of  shame  he  had  brought  her.  She 
saw  why  Owen  thought  himself  past  pardon. 
Speculation  on  the  death  of  his  benefsM^ess  I 
Borrowing  on  an  inheritance  that  he  had 
been  forbidden  to  expect !  Double-dyed  de- 
ceit and  baseness  I  Yesterday,  she  had  said 
they  were  humbled  enough.  This  was  not 
humiliation,  it  was  degradation  I  It  was  far 
too  intolerable  for  standing  still  and  feeling 
it.  Lucilla's  impetuous  impulses  always 
became  her  obstinate  resolutions,  and  her 
pride  rebounded  to  its  height  in  the  deter- 
mination that  Owen  should  leave  England 
in  debt  to  no  man,  were  it  at  the  cost  of  all 
she  possessed. 

Re-entering  the  drawing-room,  she  found 
that  Owen  had  thrust  the  obnoxious  letters 
into  the  waste-basket,  each  unopened  en- 
velope, with  the  contents,  rent  down  the 
middle.  She  sat  down  on  the  fl^or,  and 
took  them  out,  saying,  as  she  met  his  eye, 
"  I  shall  take  these.  I  know  what  they  are. 
They  are  my  concern." 

"  Folly  ? "  he  muttered.  «  Don't  you 
know  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be  a  minor  P  " 

**  That  is  no  excuse  for  dishonesty." 
X  **  Look  at  home  before  you  call  names," 
said  Owen,  growing  enraged.  **  Before  you 
act  spy  on  me,  I  should  like  to  know  who 
paid  for  your  fine  salmon-fly  gown,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it?" 

**  I  never  contracted  debts  in  the  trust  that 
my  age  would  enable  me  to  defraud  my 
creditors." 

"Who  told  you  that  I  didP  I  tell  you, 
Lucilla,  I'll  endure  no  such  conduct  from 
you.  No  sister  has  a  right  to  say  such 
things !  "  and  starting  up,  his  furious  stamp 
Ahook  the  floor  she  sat  upon,  so  close  to  hu 
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that  it  was  as  If  the  next  wcmld  demotiik 
her.. 

She  did  not  move,  except  to  look  up  aU 
the  length  of  the  tall  figure  over  her  into 
the  passion-flushed  face.  "  I  should  neither 
have  said  nor  thought  so,  Owen,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  should  have  imputed  theae  debts 
to  mere  heedless  extravagance,  like  other 
people's— like  my  own,  if  you  please— save 
for  your  own  words,  and  for  finding  yon 
capable  of  such  treachery  as  borrowing  on  a 
potUobit:* 

He  walked  about  furiously,  stammering 
interrogations  on  the  mode  of  her  discovery, 
andy  as  she  explained,  storming  at  her  for 
having  brought  this  down  on  him  by  the 
folly  of  putting  "  that  thing  into  the  Ttmef." 
Why  cmild  she  not  have  stayed  away,  in- 
stead of  meddling  where  she  was  not  wanted  f 

**1  thought  myself  wanted  when  my 
brother  was  in  trouble,"  said  Lucilla,  moum^ 
fully,  raising  her  face,  which  she  had  bent 
between  her  hands  at  the  first  swoop  of  the 
tempest.  "  Heaven  knows,  I  had  no  thought 
of  spying.  I  came  to  stand  by  your  wife, 
and  comfort  you.  I  only  learned  all  this  in 
trying  to  shield  you  from  intrusion.  Oh, 
would  that  I  knew  it  not !  Would  that  I 
could  think  of  you  as  I  did  an  hour  ago! 

0  Owen,  though  I  have  never  shared  your 
fondness  for  Honor  Charlecote,  I  thought  it 
genuine ;  I  did  not  scorn  it  as  fortune-hunt- 
ing." 

**  It  was  not !  It  never  was ! "  cried  the 
poor  boy.    "  Honor  I    Poor  Honor !    Lucy, 

1  doubt  if  I  could  have  felt  for  my  mother 
as  I  do  for  her.  Oh,  if  you  could  guess 
how  I  long  for  her  dear  voice  in  my  ears, 
her  soft  hand  on  my  head — "  and  he  sank 
into  his  chair,  hiding  his  face  and  sobbii^ 
aloud. 

"Am  I  to  believe  that,  when*-"  begaa 
Lucilla,  slowly. 

"  The  last  resource  of  desperation,"  cried 
Owen.  "  What  could  I  do  with  such  a  drain 
upon  me ;  the  old  woman  forever  damorii^ 
for  money,  and  threatening  exposure  ?  My 
allowance?  Poor  Hcmor  meant  well,  but 
she  gave  me  just  enough  to  promote  expen- 
sive habits  without  supplying  them.  There 
was  nothing  to  fall  back  on— except  the 
ways  of  the  Castle  Blanch  folk." 

"Betting?" 

He  nodded.  "  So  when  it  went  against 
me,  and  people  would  have  it  that  I  bad  ex- 
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peetadonty  it  was  not  for  me  to  contmdiot 
tliem.  It  was  their  business,  not  mine,  to 
look  out  for  themseWesi  and  pretty  hand- 
somely they  have  done  so.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  different  percentage  if  I  had 
been  an  eldest  son.  As  it  is,  my  bond  is*— 
what  is  it  for,  Lucy  P  " 

"Six  hundred." 

*'  How  much  do  you  think  I  have  touched 
of  that  P  Not  two !  Of  that,  three-lburths 
vrent  to  the  harpies  I  fell  in  with  at  Paris, 
under  Charles'  auspices — and  five-and-twenty 
there**— pointing  in  the  direction  of  Whit- 
tington  Street. 

^  Will  the  man  be  satisfied  with  the  two 
hundred?" 

"Don't  he  wish  he  may  get  it P  But, 
Lucy,  you  are  not  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  I 
give  you  warning  I  shall  go,  and  never  be 
heard  of  more,  if  Honor  is  applied  to." 

"  I  had  rather  die  than  do  so." 

"  You  are  not  frantic  enough  to  want  to 
do  it  out  of  your  own  money  P  I  say,  give 
me  those  papers.^' 

He  stooped  and  stretched  out  the  power- 
ful hand  and  arm,  which  when  only  half- 
grown  had  been  giant-like  in  struggles  with 
his  tiny  sister ;  but  she  only  laid  her  two 
hands  on  the  paper,  with  just  sufficient  re- 
sistance to  make  it  a  matter  of  strength  on 
his  side.  They  were  man  and  woman,  and 
what  availed  hii  muscles  against  her  will  P 
It  came  to  parley.  "  Now,  Lucy,  I  have  a 
right  to  think  for  you.  As  your  brother,  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  throw  your  substance 
to  the  dogs." 

"  As  your  sister,  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
rest  dishonored." 

"  Not  a  whit  more  than  any  of  your  chosen 
friends.  Every  man  leaves  debts  at  Oxford. 
The  extortion  is  framed  on  a  scale  to  be  un- 
paid." 

"  Let  it  be !  There  shall  be  no  stain  on 
the  name  that  once  was  my  father's,  if  there 
be  on  the  whole  world  beside." 

'*  Then,"  with  some  sulkiness,  **  you  wont 
be  content  without  beggaring  me  of  my 
trumpery  twenty-five  hundred  as  soon  as  I 
amof  ageP" 

"Not  at  alL  Your  child  must  live  on 
that.  Only  one  person  can  pay  your  debts 
without  dishonoring  you,  axid  that  is  your 
elder  sister." 

*'  Elder  donkey,"  was  the  ungratefbl  an- 
swer.   "  Why  what  would  bec<Mna  of  yon  P  | 
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You'd  have  to  be  beholden  to  Honor  for  the 
clothes  on  your  back ! " 

"I  shall  not  go  back  to  Honor;  I  shall 
earn  my  own  livelihood." 

"  Lucilla,  are  you  distracted,  or  is  it  your 
object  to  make  me  so  P  " 

"  Only  on  one  condition  could  I  return  to 
the  Holt,"  said  Lucilla,  resolutely.  "  If 
Honor  would  freely  ofier  to  receive  your  son, 
I.  would  go  to  take  care  of  him.  Eixcept  for 
his  sake,  I  had  rather  she  would  not  I  will 
not  go  to  be  crushed  with  pardon  and  obli- 
gation, while  you  are  proscribed.  I  will  be 
independent  and  help  to  support  the  boy." 

"  Sure,"  muttered  Owen  to  himself,  "  Lu- 
cifer is  her  patron  saint.  If  I  looked  for- 
ward to  any  thing,  it  was  to  her  going  home 
tame  enough  to  make  some  amends  to  poor, 
dear  Sweet  Honey,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
hoped  it  of  the  panther  of  the  wilderness ! 
I  declare  I'll  write  to  Honor  this  minute." 

He  drew  the  paper  before  him.  Lucilla 
started  to  her  feet,  looking  more  disgusted 
and  discomfited  than  by  any  former  shock. 
However,  she  managed  to  restrain  any  dis- 
suasion, knowing  that  it  was  the  only  right 
and  proper  step  in  his  power,  and  that  she 
could  never  have  looked  Robert  in  the  faco 
again  had  she  prevented  the  confession ;  but 
it  waa  a  bitter  pill ;  above  all,  that  it  should 
be  made  for  her  sake.  She  rushed  away,  aa 
usual  to  fly  up  and  down  her  room. 

She  might  have  spared  herself  that  agony. 
Owen's  resolution  failed  him.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  make  the  beginning,  nor  to 
couple  tiie  avowal  of  his  offence  with  such 
presumption  as  an  entreaty  for  his  child's 
adoption,  though  he  knew  his  sister's  impul- 
sive obstinacy  well  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  she  would  adhere  pertinaciously  to  this 
condition.  Faltering  after  the  first  line,  ho 
recurred  to  hitf  former  plan  of  postponing  his 
letter  till  his  plans  should  be  so  far  matured 
that  he  could  show  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  benefac- 
tress, and  that  he  sought  pardon  for  the 
sake  of  no  material  advantage.  He  knew 
that  Hobert  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
writing  after  the  funeral,  and  by  this  he 
would  abide. 

Late  in  the  evening  Bobert  brought  the 
engineer's  answer,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  take  out  a  pupil,  and  would  provide  board, 
lodging,  and  travelling  expenses ;  but  he  re- 
quired a  considerable  premium,  and  for  three 
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yeats  would  offer  no  salary.  His  standard 
of  acquirements  was  high,  but  such  as  rather 
stimulated  than  discouraged  Owen,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  that  an  appointment  had 
been  made  for  a  personal  interriew  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 

It  was  evident  that  if  these  terms  were 
accepted,  the  debts,  if  paid  at  all,  tnnst 
come  out  of  Lucilla's  fortune.  Owen's  own 
portion  would  barely  clothe  him  and  afford 
the  merest  pittance  for  his  child  until  he 
should  be  able  to  earn  something  after  his 
three  years'  apprenticeship.  She  trusted 
that  he  was  convinced,  and  went  up-stairs 
some  degrees  less  forlorn  fbr  having  a  de- 
cided plan ;  but  a  further  discovery  awaited 
her,  and  one  that  concerned  hersell 

On  her  bed  lay  the  momming  for  which 
she  had  sent,  tasteful  and  expensive,  in  her 
usual  complete  style,  and  near  it  an  envel- 
ope. It  flashed  on  her  that  her  order  had 
been  dangerously  unlimited,  and  she  opened 
the  cover  in  trepidation,  but  what  was  her 
dismay  at  the  double,  treble,  quadruple  fools- 
cap ?  The  present  articles  were  but  a  frac- 
tion to  the  dreadful  aggregate — ^the  sum  to- 
tal numbered  hundreds !  In  a  dim  hope  of 
error  she  looked  back  at  the  items,  ''Black 
lace  dress :  Dec.  2nd,  1852." — She  under- 
stood all.  It  dated  from  the  death  of  her 
aUnt.  Previously  her  wardrobe  had  been 
replenished  as  though  she  had  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  and  nothing  had  marked 
the  difference ;  indeed,  the  amply  provided 
Horatia  had  probably  intended  that  things 
were  to  go  on  as  usuaL  Lucilla  had  been 
allowed  to  forget  the  existence  of  accounts 
in  a  family  which  habitually  ignored  them. 
Things  had  gone  smoothly.  The  beautiful 
little  Miss  Sandbrook  was  an  advertisement 
to  her  milliners,  and,  living  among  wealthy 
people,  and  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
marriage  with  a  millionnaire,  there  had  been 
no  hesitation  in  allowing  her  unlimited  credit. 

Probably  the  dressmaker  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  long  absence  of  the  family,  and  might 
have  learned  from  the  servants  how  Lucilla 
had  quitted  them,  therefore  thinking  it  ex- 
pedient to  remind  her  of  her  liabilities.  And 
not  only  did  the  present  spectacle  make  her 
giddy,  but  she  knew  there  was  worse  be- 
yond. The  Frenchwoman  who  supplied  all 
extra  adornments,  among  them  the  ball- 
dress  whose  far  bitterer  price  she  was  pay- 
ing, could  make  more  appalling  demands  i 


and  there  must  be  ^ther  debts  elsewkan, 
such  that  she  doubted  whether  her  eutne 
fortune  would  clear  both  her  brother  and 
herself.  What  was  the  use  of  thinking?  It 
must  be  done,  and  the  sooner  she  knew  tlw 
worst  the  better.  She  fblt  very  ill-used,  eer* 
tain  that  her  difficulties  were  caused  by  Ho- 
ratia's  inattention,  and  yet  glad  to  be  quit 
of  an  obligblaon  that  would  have  galled  ber 
as  soon  as  she  had  become  sensible  of  it. 
It  was  more  than  ever  elear  that  she  must 
work  for  herself,  instead  of  returning  to  tlie 
Holt,  as  a  dependant  instead  of  a  guest. 
Was  she  humbled  enough  ? 

Tlie  funeral  day  began  by  her  writing  notes 
to  claim  her  bills,  and  to  take  steps  to  get  her 
capital  into  her  o\^  hands.  Owen  drowned 
reflection  in  geometry,  till  it  was  time  to  go 
by  the  train  to  Wrapworth. 

There  Mr.  Prendergast  fancied  he  had  se- 
cured secrecy  by  eluding  questions  and  gir- 
ing  orders  at  the  latest  possiUe  moment. 
The  eoncourse  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard was  no  welcome  sight  to  him,  since  he 
could  not  hope  that  the  tall  figure  of  the 
chief  mourner  could  remain  um'eoognixed. 
Worthy  man,  did  he  think  that  Wrapworth 
needed  that  sight  to  assure  them  of  what 
each  tongue  had  wagged  about  for  many  a 
day? 

Owen  behaved  very  properly  and  with 
much  feeling.  When  not  driving  it  out  by 
other  things,  the  fact  "was  palpable  to  him 
that  he  had  brought  this  fair  young  ereature 
to  her  grave ;  and  in  the  very  scenes  where 
her  beauty  and  enthusiastic  affection  had 
captivated  him,  association  revived  his  ear* 
lier  admiration,  and  swept  away  his  futile 
apology  that  she  had  brought  the  whole  upon 
herself.  A  gust  of  pity,  knre,  and  remorse 
convulsed  his  frame,  and  though  too  proud 
to  give  way,  his  restrained  anguish  touched 
every  heart,  and  almost  earned  him  Mr. 
Prendergast's  forgiveness. 

Before  going  away,  Lucilla  privately 
begged  Mr.  Prendergast  to  come  to  town  on 
Monday,  to  help  her  in  some  business.  It 
happened  to  suit  him  particularly  well,  as  he 
was  to  be  in  London  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  week,  to  meet  some  country  cousins,  and 
the  appointment  was  made  without  her  com- 
mitting herself  by  saying  for  what  she  wanted 
him,  lest  reflection  should  convert  him  into 
an  obstacle  instead  of  an  assistant. 

The  intervening  Sundayi  with  Owen  oa 
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lier  hmidfy  wm  fennidable'to  h^r  initginii- 
ti6ii,  but  il  turned  out  bettw  than  fhe  exi 
peeted.  He  asked  her  to  wdk  to  Weetmin-i 
tier  Abbey  witb  htm,  the  time  end  dist^Qoe 
being  an  object  to  botb»  and  he  Useattd  her 
with  such  g^tle  kindneest  that  ehe  began  to 
hel  that  something  mor«  siroet  and  precious 
than  she  had  yet  known  from  him  might 
spring  up,  if  they  weije  not  forced. to. sep* 
arate.  Once,  on  rising  firom  kneeling,  she 
saw  lum  stealthily  brushing  off  his  teacs,  and 
his  eyes  were  heavy  and  awotten^  bat»  so^ 
ened  as  she  felt,  his  tone  of  feelings,  was  a 
riddle  beyond  her  power,  between  their  keen* 
ness  and  their  petialanoe,  their  manly  depth 
and  Ix^h  lerity,  their  remorse  awliheir 
recklessness  I  and  wh9i  he  tried  to  ^row 
them  o^  ^e  could  not  but  follow  kis.Xflad» 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  late.in  theday»  **  we 
shall  mortify  Fulmortif  iro  don't  go  once  to 
his  shop.  Othannse,  I  like  the  article  in 
style." 

«<  I  am  glad  youshouU  Hkoit  at  aU,"  said 
Lucy,  anxiously. 

'*Ieniry  thos«  who,  Hke  poor  dear  Honoi^ 
or  that  little  Phcebe,  4an  find  li&  in  the  dzi» 
est  form,"  said  Qmn* 

'<  They  would  say  it  ia  OBcftnlt  that  we 
cannot  find  it". , .  .  •      - 

*'  Honor  wouM.  thinkit  her  duty  to  tay  so^ 
Phcebe  has  a  wider  range,  and  would  be 
more  logieaL  Is.it  our  Arult  or  auslbrtune 
that  our  ailmeoto  ean-t  be  «unid  by  a  paring 
ol  St.  Bridgetfs  thwnb-nail,  or  by  mny  xws- 
trum«  sa«rod  or  protoe^  that  really  euretthflir 
votaries  ?  I  regard  itas  a  mislbrtiuie;  Hioee 
are  happiest  who  beUeiM  the  moat;  and  are 
eternally  in>a  state  in.  whicK  theirfaith  is 
w<urking-out  its  effeata  upon  them  mentally 
and  physically.    Happy  people ! " 

<*  Really  I  thlakf  ui^eea.  yon  iwon  one  of 
those  hapi^  peo^^  It  it  no  more  oonsist^it 
in  you  to  go  to  church  than  it  woiddba  in 
me  to  set  up  Bashe'a  |^«amles." '    i  .. 

«'Noi  don't  tell  me  so,  Lucy« ,  l^ere  lie 
all  my  best  aaiociations*<  :I  jmmM  what 
the  great,  the  good^  ik»  beioTad  receive  iur 
thour  Uesdng  and  inspkaftntu.  Sometimes^  pointwhere  religion  taught  the  world  that  it 
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a.  mystery  taker.  How  much  Owen  believed 
or  disbelieved  she  knew  not,  probably  he 
could  not  himself  have  told»  It  was  more 
unoertainty  than  denial,  rather  diflike  to 
teehoieal  dpgma  than  positive  unbeliefs  and 
yet»  with  his  prodileQtions  all  on  the  side  of 
faith,  she  could  not,  woman^like,  understand 
why  they  didnotbriAghiareaaon  with  them. 
After  alUtahe  daoidedi  in  her  off-hand  fash- 
ion, that  there  was  quite  enough  that  was 
distressing  and  perplexing  without  concern- 
ing heraeUebonttham!  ^ 

Style  as  Owen  called  it,  was  more  at- 
te»ded«lo  than,  fonneriy  at  St.*  'W^ulstan's, 
but  was  not  in  perfection.  Bobert»  whose 
ea«wasinot-faisjslrongipmnt»  did  not  shine 
inJutooing, end tha.other. ourate  preached. 
Jhe  imprasaion  jeemad  only  to  have  weak- 
ened, that  of  the  jBomng,  for,  Owen's  re- 
mariw.oii  ooming.  out,  were:  on.  the  English 
balnfe  of  halting  ove«muq|&^o€  aveiy^  thsng, 
and  on  the  superior  aenao.of  ic^aignera  in 
holiday-making, « instead  jq£  nuddng.  a  con- 
adonce  of  atvltifyii^theniselvea  with  double 
and  triple  lohurchvgoiog..  r  .  . 
.  CiUftagoeed  in  par^  bttt  owned  that  she 
waa  glad  to  ha^e.  dona  with  continental 
Snndaya  that  had  left  her  feeling  good  £>r 
iwthing  all  the  wed^  just  as  she  had  felt 
when  ottoe,  aa.  a  child»  to  spite  Honor,  she 
had  eome  down  without  saying  her  .prayers. 

*'  The  burden  bound  an  .her  oonscience 
by.  English. prqudice^"  said  her  broiler, 
adding  *'  that  tMs  was  the  one  oppressive 
edict  of  popular  theology.  It  waa  mere  self- 
deHmcoto  say  that  the  duhioss  was  puritan- 
ical, since  the  best  Andean  had  a  cut-and- 
dried  pattern  £or  all  others." 

^  Bnt  snroly,  as  a  Ikct,  Sunday  observance 
in  the  great.  safSigoardi^  All  goea  to  the 
winda  w^ca  that  is  given  up.*^ 

'^ThagraateriettoE  to  havA  rendered  it 
griovons." 

LueilUhad  no  reply.  She  had  not  Itamt 
the  j<^.  ol  the  wnek's  Easter-day.  It  had 
an  habitnal  awe  for  her,  no^  sacred  delight ; 
and  she  oould  not  see  that  bocauseit  was  one 


I  can  assimilate  myself,  and  catch  an  eeho  of 
what  was  happineas  when  I  was  a  child  at 
Honor's  knee." 

The  tears  had  welled  into  his  eyes  again, 
and  he  hurried  away. 

Ludlla  had  fkith  (or  rather  acquiescence) 
without  feeling.    Feeling  without  faith  was 


had  lawa.ol  ita  own,  beaidea  those  of  mere 
oxpedienee  and  morali^,  therdore  the  world 
complained,  and  would  fain  shake  off  the 
thraldom. 

Owen  relieved  her  by  a  voluntary  propo- 
sal to  turn  down  Whittington  Street,  and 
see  the  child.    Perhaps  he  had  an  inkling 
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that  the  chapd  in  Cat^alley  would  be  in  full 
play,  and  that  the  tmall  maid  would  be  in 
diarge;  besides  it  was  gaslight,  and  the 
lodgers  would  be  out.  At  any  rate,  soften- 
ing was  growing  on  him.  He  looked  long 
and  sorrowfully  at  the  babe  in  its  cradle, 
and  at  last  said^— 

«« He  will  nerer  be  like  her." 

'<  No  {  and  I  do  not  think  him  like  yon.** 

**  In  &ct,  it  is  an  ugly  little  mortal,^  said 
Owen,  after  another  inyestigation.  "Yet, 
it's  very  odd,  Lucy,  I  should  like  him  to 
live." 

"Very  odd,  indeed!"  ska  said,  nearly 
laughing. 

"  Wdl,  I  own,  befbre  ever  I  saw  him, 
when  they  said  he  would  die,  I  did  think  it 
was  best  for  himsdf,  and  every  one  else. 
So,  may  be,  it  would ;  but  you  see  I  shouldn't 
like  it  He  will  be  a  horrible  expense,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  bore  to  know  what  to  do 
'with  him  J  so  absurd  to  have  a  son  only 
twenty  years  younger  than  one's  self)  but  I 
think  I  like  him,  after  alL  It  is  something 
to  work  for,  to  make  up  to  him  for  what  the 
suffered.  And  I  say,  Lucy,"  his  eye  bright- 
ened, **  perhaps  Honor  wili  take  to  him ! 
What  a  dung  it  would  be  if  he  turned  out 
all  she  hoped  of  me,  poor  thing  t  I  would 
be  banished  for  life,  i  he  oould  be  in  my 
place,  and  mske  it  up  to  her*  He  might 
yet  have  the  Holt!" 

"  You  have  not  proposed  senditighim  to 
her?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  so  eool,"  he  sadly  aa- 
sweied ;  **  but  she  is  capable  of  aay  thing 
in  an  impulse  of  foigiveuess." 

He  spent  the  evening  over  his  letter; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  sitting  with  hii  back 
towards  his  sister,  she  saw  more  than  one 
sheet  spoilt  by  laxge  tears  unperceived  till 
they  dsopp^d,  and  felt  a  jealous  pang  in 
recognizing  the  force  of  his  affection  for 
Honor.  That  love  and  compassion  seemed 
contemptible  to  her,  they  were  so  inconwst- 
ent  with  his  deception  and  ^sobedienoe; 
and  she  was  impatient  of  seeing  thai,  so  far 
as  he  felt  his  errors  at  all«  it  wae  in  their 
aspect  towards  his  benefactress.-  Hii  in- 
gratitude towards  her  touched  him  IB  a  mare 
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tender  part  than  his  hat  greater  errora  tow- 
ards his  wife.  The  last  was  so  shoddng 
and  appalling,  that  he  only  half  realised  it, 
and,  boylike,  threw  it  from  him ;  the  odier 
came  home  to  the  fondness  that  had  been 
with  him  all  his  HflB,  and  which  he  miaaed 
every  boor  in  his  grid  Lucy  positirely 
dreaded  his  making  such  submission,  or 
betraying  such  soirow  as  might  bring  Ho- 
nora  down  on  t^em,  f^ill  of  pardon  and  be- 
neficence. At  ieast,  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  **  I've  nd4  iMithing  about  you. 
Cilia." 

"That's  right!" 

**  Nor  the  <Md,"  he  continued,  braabing 
up  his  hair  from  Ms  brow.  '*  When  I  came 
to  go  over  it,  I  did  hate  mys^  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  could  not  say  a  word  Uke 
asking  a  fiivor." 

Lucy  was  greatly  relieved. 

He  looked  like  himself  when  he  came 
down  to  breakfast,  exhilarated  by  the  res- 
toration to  activity,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  path,  though  there  was  a  subdued, 
grave  look  on  his  young  brow  not  nnsmted 
to  his  deep  mourning. 

He  took  up  his  last  evening's  productSon, 
looked  at  it  with  tome  latisilujtion,  and  ob- 
served, '*  Sweet  old  Honey !  I  do  hope  tittt 
letter  may  be  a  little  comfort  to  her  good 
old  heart!" 

Then  he  told  that  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  her  looking  into  the  cradle,  and  he  eottld 
not  tell  whether  it  were  himself  or  tbe  boy 
ikat  he  had  seen  sitting  on  a  hayooek  at 
Hiltonbury. 

'*Wbo  knows  but  ft  may  be  a  good 
omen,"  said  he,  in  his  sanguine  state. 
"  Yon  said  you  would  go  to  her,  if  rfie  took 
the  chUd." 

**  I  did  Bot«ay  I  would  not" 

<'Well,  don*t  make  diftcoldee;  pray 
don't,  Luetila.  -  I  want  nothing  fbr  vysdf ; 
but  if  I  coiild  see  you  and  the  child  at  the 
Holt,  and  hear  her  dear  voice  say  one  word 
of  kincben,  I  eotdd  go  out  hi^py.  Imagme 
if  she  should  come  to  town] " 

Lnctttahadnomiiidto  im^^  any  audi 
things 
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THE   BLACE   FOREST; 


From  The  Sainidajr  BeTJew. 

•  THE  BLACK  FOBRST. 

Bbttibh  tourists  are  fond  of  beaten  tracks, 
and,  like  black  ants,  sheep,  and  the  feathered 
biped  to  vhich  humanity  is  often  Mkened, 
they  are  apt  to  run  in  lines,  the  most  eom- 
mon  of  which  is  the  Rhine.  Comparatively 
^w  diverge  from  thence  to  surrey  the  broad 
half-waste  table^lands  of  the  Eifel,  dotted 
with  the  craters  of  voleanoes  so  perfect  that, 
to  an  uninstructed  eye,  they  might  seem  to 
have  been  not  long  extinct,  or  to  enjoy  the 
^ine-clad  cliffs  and  castles  of  the  winding 
Moselle  and  the  renowned  city  d  Treres, 
whence  Jlftirray*reading  trayellers  learn  that 
of  old  Constantino  issued  those  decrees  that 
ruled  the  world.  More  seldom  still  does 
the  posting  tourists  strike  eastward  amon^ 
the  mountains  of  the  Schwarzwald,  xmless  it 
be  for  a  season  to  admire  the  scenery  or  en- 
joy the  more  doubtful  pleasures  of  Baden- 
Baden,  or  to  visit  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg, 
and  thence  by  the  route  described  by  Hwn. 
ray  through  the  Hollenthal  to  Sohaffhausen. 
In  this  year  of  deluges  in  the  lowlands,  and 
of  old  and  new  snow  so  deep  that  on  the 
common  passes  of  the  Alps  norses  wallow 
in  it  to  the  saddle-girths,  it  is  something  to 
have  a  country  comparatively  little  visited, 
where  hotel-bills  areinoderate  and  Uae  good, 
and  where,  if  the  trareller  have  time,  he  can 
wait  for  the  clearing  of  the  Alps,  and  naose 
himself  in  the  forests  among  huls,  the  bftiest 
of  which  rises  to  about  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

On  the  route  fh>m  Heidelberg  to  Switzer- 
land, and  tw^ity-one  mUes  from  Basle,  is 
the  Mullheim  station ;  and  four  miles  off,  on 
the  flank  of  the  hills,  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Badenweiler,  with  its  ruined  Rmnan  baths 
and  Gothic  castle,  its  stzeet  fountains,  tables 
d*h6te8,  coHvenatioruhaw,  and  forest  walks 
—the  whole  sacred  chiefly  to  a  crowd  of 
middle-class  donkey-riding  Germans  and  a 
feivr  German-French  from  the  Vosges,  who, 
listening  to  the  musie  in  the  trim  gardens, 
loiter  about  in  town  attire,  the  headdresses 
of  many  of  the  nathre  women  on  a  Sunday 
giving  them  a  resemblance  to  cherubs  whose 
wings  are  in  mournings  sum  qui  ont  de  quou 
Across  the  meadows,  down  in  the  valley, 
half  hid  among  apple  and  walnut  trees, 
gleams  the  many-gabled  village  of  Ober* 
wcUer,  where  the  Baden  government  main* 
tains  an  iron  forge  thsit  probably  could  not 
maintain  itsdf.  On  eitber  side  tfao  moon* 
tains  rise  grandly  enough,  clothed  to  their 
very  summits  with  forests  in  which  pines 
straight  and  tall,  ^*fiC  for  the  mast  ofr  some 
great  amiral,"  shoot  into  the  air  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  feet  in  height.. 
It  was  in  a  fine  snouner.  afternoon  that 
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we  walked  up  this  valley  by  the  side  of  a 
tombling  stream.  On  either  hand  the 
crumbling  hills  of  granite  and  gneiss  speak 
strongly  of  decay,  and  every  side  valley  has 
that  peculiar  appearance  which  tells  the 
geologist  how  much  their  forms  have  been 
modified  by  rain  and  mnning  water.  About 
five  miles  above  Oberweiler  is  the  wateiv 
shed,  from  part  of  which  the  whole  range  of 
tiie  Alps  bursts  suddenly  on  the  eve,  if  seen, 
as  we  saw  it,  in  clear  weather.  Deep  hasy 
shadow  lav  below,  completely  obscuring  tbi^ 
part  of  Switzerland  which  by  courtesy  is 
often  called  the  plains ;  and  up  in  the  air 
the  snowy  peak's  of  the  Oberland,  mingled 
with  white  clouds,  might  appear  to  an  Alpine 
Club  man  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  nom 
whence  the  long  glaciers  stretching  earth* 
ward  into  the  lower  ^loom  seemed  so  many 
Jacob's  ladders  leading  upwards  to  an  icy 
paradise.  From  the  water-shed  we  descended 
into  ttst  valley  of  Neuenweg,  and  by  rough 
and  hlHy  roads  crossed  the  country  to  toe 
little  town  of  SchSnau,  which  we  reached 
about  nightfall,  and,  looking  about,  soon 
spied  an  inn  at  the  upper  end  of  a  wide 
street,  die  tall  houses  of  which  appeared 
loftier  in  the  deepening  twilight.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  and  the  lights  inside  showed 
a  group  of  dancers  actively  footing  it  in  waht 
and  polka  to  the  squeaking  tones  of  flage» 
olet  and  fiddle,  the  repeated  stamps  of  welU 
nailed  boots  merrily  marking  tune  to  the 
music. 

Next  day  it  rained  as  it  cent  rain  in  the 
Black  Forest,  the  mountains  of  which,  like 
those  of  the  Vosges,  are  mighty  generators 
of  clouds )  but  it  cleared  suddenly  at  three 
o'dodL,  and  we  continued  our  journey  ten 
or  twelve  miles  up  the  Brandenberg  Thai, 
and  b^  sunset  reached  the  ChMet  near  tha 
summit  of  the  Feldberg,  which  is  covered 
with  forest  almost  to  the  top.  Once  a  ro^ 
deer  shot  into  the  path,  but,  startled  by  out 
voices,  she  wheelea  round  and  in  a  moment 
vanished  in  the  thicket.  By  seven  next 
morning  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, 4,987  Baden  feet  above  the  sea,  wait^ 
ing  till  the  clouds  cleared  away,  vrhich,  ris* 
ing  in  cold  mists  from  the  moist  forests  in 
the  upper  vallep,  wreathed  up  the  moun^ 
tain  sides  and  melted  away  in  the  warmer 
or  thirstier  air  above.  On  the  north,  a  seft 
of  hills  rolled  along  till  t^e  horizon  seemed 
to  be  bounded  by  the  Odenwald,  which  over-i* 
looks  the  Neckar  above  Heidelberg.  On  th# 
west  and  north-west  t}ie  broad  gravel  plaiM 
of  the  Rhine  stretched  fkr  off  to  the  range 
of  the  Vosges  and  the  Donnersberg,  which 
rise  sharply  from  the  flat  like  tfae^oast  of  a  aea. 
On  the  south  lay  the  long  back  of  the  Jura, 
and  far  to  the  east  the  table-hinds  of  seoond* 
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9XJ  Tocks  througli  which  flow  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Danube.  From  the  same  hill-top 
you  may  see  the  infant  sources  of  that  great- 
est of  European  rivers  starting  on  their 
course  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  not  far  off  the 
full-flooded  Ehine,  hastening  to  the  North 
Sea,  through  the  unnumbered  islands  that 
lie  between  Baden  and  France.  When  sat- 
isfied with  gateing,  we  proceeded  to  examine 
the  deep  rocky  valleys  scooped  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  Patches  of  snow  lay  here 
and  there  on  the  slopes  at  the  up^cr  ends  of 
the  valleys,  hinting  that  a  change  in  temper- 
ature of  nine  or  ten  degrees  might  ^ain 
restore  those  glaciers  which  in  old  times 
ploughed  down  the  hollows.  We  expected 
to  find  ample  traces  of  extinct  glaciers  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  no- 
ticed in  the  Schwarzwald,  and  were  not  dis- 
appointed; for  though  in  ruins,  the  rocks 
are  sometimes  striated  and  often  well  mou- 
tonneeSf  and  the  Feldsee,  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet  below  the  summit, 
is  dammed  up  by  a  long  curved  moraine 
through  which  the  Hothwasser  at  its  source 
has  cut  itself  a  channel  and  partially  drained 
the  lake.  Further  down,  too,  below  that 
ahoulder  of  the  Feldberg  called  the  Seebuck^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Menzenschwander  Alb, 
four  nearly  perfect  moraines  close  together 
sweep  across  the  valley  in  concentric  curves, 
like  those  at  the  end  of  the  glacier  of  the 
Khone ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove 
that,  even  beyond  this  point,  an  old  glacier, 
hundreds  effect  in  thickness,  extended  miles 
down  the  valley,  rivalling  in  size  the  second- 
rate  glaciers  still  remaining  among  the  Alps 
--Kill  telling  a  tale  of  that  icy  period,  not  old 
in  the  world's  history,  when  the  mountains 
of  the  Vosges,  of  the  Highlands,  Ireland, 
and  North  Wales  were  full  of  glaciers,  and 
when  thqse  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayah 
were  of  dimensions  compared  with  which 
their  present  ice-streams  are  but  of  pigmy 
size. 

This  beautiful  valley,  the  Alb  Thai,  is 
about  twenty.five  miles  in  length,  and  from 
the  flank  of  the  Seebuck  descends  in  a  south- 
erlv  direction  to  the  llhine,  which  the  river 
AId  enters  at  Albruck,  about  forty  miles  be- 
low the  Bhine-falls  at  Schafiliausen.  Tramp- 
inff  along  the  road  that  winds  down  the 
vaUey,  we  passed  though  the  flourishing  vil- 
lages of  Oberand  Nieder  Mcnzenschwand,  ly- 
in^  among  vivid  green  meadows,  the  moun- 
tains on  either  hand  being  covered  bv  pine 
and  beech  trees,  sometimes  in  close  forest, 
sometimes  opening  into  glades  and  parklike 
clumps.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn  in  the  road, 
a  great  lead-coverod  dome  rose  from  the 
middle  of  the  vallev  about  two  miles  off*.  Oh 
the  top,  a  large  gut  ball,  surmounted  by  a 
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cross,  blazed  in  the  air,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  lofty,  many-windowed  bAd- 
iogBf  glancing  white  in  the  sunlight.     We 
looked  at  the  map.    The  place  is  called  St 
Blasien,  but  in  our  ignorance  we  had  never 
before  heard  either  of  the  saint  or  of  lus 
buildings.     Is  it   a  giand-ducal    euminer 
schloBs,  or  a  barrack  among  the  hiUs,  a  mil- 
itarv  academy,  or  a  state  prison,  a  hinatie 
asylum,  or,  what  some  would  think   nearly 
as  bad.  a  splendid  Union  workhouse  on  the 
English  model,  established  for  eonae  wise 
purpose  in  this  country,  where  bo^g^axy,  ^ 
It  exist,  never  obtrudes  itself  on  the  e3re  ? 
When  we  reached  the  pile,  we  found  it  sur- 
rounded hj  well-ordered  gardens,  in  which 
tin;^  fountains  played,  and  casting  about  for 
an  inn,  we  spied  a  solemn  but  comfortable- 
looking  gasthaus  with  a  great  arched  door- 
way, above  which  laughed  a  weH-oarred 
head  in  a  jester's  cowl ;  and  here,  while  re- 
pairing  the  waste  of  a  long  day's  walk,  and 
afterwards,  while  viewing  the  building,  we 
learned  something  of  its  history.    The  build- 
ing itself  consists  of  two  large  quadran^ee 
rebuilt  or  altered  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  last  century.    These  are  divided  by  a 
magnificent  churQh,  on  entering  which  yoa 
find  yourselves  in  a  vast  rotunda,  surmounted 
by  the  well-proportioned  dome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  Corinthian  columns  of  ex- 
quisite proportions.    On  the  east,  a  few 
steps  ascend  to  the  chancel,  along  die  sides 
of  which,  close  to  the  wall,  run  two  tall  rows 
of  delicately  shaded  alabaster  pillars ;  and 
frescoes  and  inlaid  work,  altars  and  gilding, 
bewilder  the  eye  with  an  unlooked-for  mag- 
nificence in  this  valley  so  remote  firom  the 
ordinary  range  of  church-hunting  travellers. 
Spacious  out-buildings,  of  whicm  the  hotel 
is  one,,  surround  the  quadrangles,  and  the 
whole,  to  a  late  date,  formed  one  of  the  roost 
magnificent  monastic  establishments  in  Ger- 
many.   It  was  founded  in  the  year  936,  by 
Reginbert,  a  noble  of  Zurkh,  and  passed 
through  a  long  successioaof  abbots  dovrn  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    Sci- 
ence, such  as  it  was,  flourished  here,  and 
here  chroniclers  wrote  their  histories.    More 
than  three  hundred  monks  and  pupils  lived 
in  its  cells  and  halls,  and  at  length  it  became 
by  creation  a  great  pinoipality,  embracing 
the  whole  south  ScLwanwaldC  and  much 
more  besides —-till,  on  its  suppression  in 
1805  by  the  brigand  French  reformers,  whose 
aposdes  were  field-marshals  and  generals, 
and  whose  ministers  were  the  ratthng  mus- 
ketry, the  possessions  of  tbis  princely  ab- 
bacy were  valued  at  between  five  ami  six 
mHuons  of  florins.    When  suppressed  the 
last  abbot,  Berthold  Botder,  retired  with  a 
few  of  the  Btethien  to  Carinthia,  where  they 
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were  installed  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  PauL 
The  magnificent  church  is  stDl  supported  by 
the   state  of  Baden,  but  its  old  glory  is 


eclipsed.    For  fifteen  years  the  monastery  its  kind,  for  the  (Ad  ffods  hsTe  departed  for« 


remained  Tacant.  Then  it  became  a  man- 
ufactory of  fire-arms,  and  now  it  is  a  cotton 
milL    The  broad  stairs  and  long  arched  cor- 
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riders,  once  paced  by  solemn  Benedictices, 
are  ^ven  up  to  factory  men  and  women ; 
and  It  is  surely  a  strange  establishment  of 


ever,  and  the  lord  of  cotton  reigns  in  their 
stead. 


The  "Breeches  Edilkm"  of  Dibdin'a  "Li- 
brary  Companion," — In  a  note  to  Bibliophobta, 
p.  8,  Dr.  Dibtlin  says : — 

''  When  I  qaote  from  the  Library  Companion, 
I  wish  it  to  be  uuderstood  that  I  qooto  fh>m  tlio 
first,  or  Breeches  edition,  of  1824.  The  second 
is,  however,  the  move  valuable.  Will  posterity 
ever  be  made  acquainted  with  the  mystery  be- 
longing  to  thii$  smaU-clothes  designation  t  *' 

I  iraa};ine  that  the  only  mystery  consists  in 
the  snnpreHsion  in  tlie  second  editioti  of  the  Li- 
brary ihmpanton  of  the  following  note,  appended 
to  p.  393,  of  tlie^^ ; — 

"  A  curious  anecdote,  not  altogether  unbiblio- 
graphical,  belongs  to  Anson's  vovage  round  the 
world.  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  the  father  of  the 
Rer.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  of  celebrated  Book- 
Eamb,  went  oat  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  marines  in  Anson's  ship.  He 
returned,  in  consequence  of  his  share  of  prize- 
money,  a  wealthy  man.  Hence  the  property  of 
his  son,  and  hen<*e  the  Bibiiolheca  Cracherodtana 
in  the  Britwli  Mnsearo.  A  droll  story  is  told  of 
the  failier,  of  which  tlie  repetition  is  pardonable. 
It  was  said  that  he  returned  from  this  Ansonian 
circumnavigation  in  the  identical  buckskins 
which  he  wore  on  leaving  Enjc^land :  they  having 
been  the  object  of  his  aelusioe  attachment  dur- 
ing the  wliole  voyage  1  Far,  however,  be  it 
from  me  to  give  cre<lence  to  the  report  that  there 
is  some  one  ponicniar  volume  in  the  Cracherode 
Collection  whicli  is  boumd  in  a  piece  of  these 
identioU  buckskins  I " 

If  there  he  any  farther  mystery  with  this 
"  Breedies  Edition,"  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
who  can  now  favor  us  with  its  solution. — Notes 
and  Queries. 


.  Chaslbs  Diokbxs'  Couvtrt  House.— It 
is  announced  that  Dickens  is  about  to  dispose  of 
Tarivtock  House,  London,  and  retire  alto;;ether 
to  his  pleasant  retreat  at  Oadsliill.  The  latter  rcs- 
idance  Iisa  been  the  remote  canso  of  all  the  great 
novelist's  domestic  woes.  In  his  boyhood,  Dick- 
ens lived  at  Roi'hester,  Kent,  his  father  being 
then  employed  in  the  Navv  Yard  at  Cbatliam, 
contigtions  to  Bodiostcr.  Thescenerr  in  the  im- 
mediate ueighborliood  hod  an  unspeakable  cliorro 
for  Dickens.  He  descrilies  a  portion  of  it  in  an 
early  chapter  of  ilie  Pickwick  papers.  As  he  ad- 
raoced  in  life  and  became  familiar  wWi  Sbak- 
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speare's  Henry  IV.,  Qadshill,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uochester,  acquired  a  special  interest  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  registered  a  vow  that  if  ever  ho  became 
rich  he  would  build  a  house  there.  But  by  the 
time  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  means 
of  realizing  the  object  near  his  heart,  Mn».  Dick- 
ens had  become  so  attactied  to  London  life  that 
she  positivelv  refused  to  j^  into  the  country.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Dickens  expostulated  .Untreated, 
and  explained  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  write 
in  London  nninterruptedlv,  exposed  as  his  popu- 
larity rendered  him,  to  fi-equcnt  visitors,  Mrs. 
Dickens  was  inflexible.  Ultimately  Mr.  Dickens 
went  to  the  new  country  house  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  dau^^hters,  and  for  her  sake  invited  his 
sister-in-law  and  a  meritorious  young  actress  to 
become  inmates  of  their  dwelling.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  arrangement  became  a  subject  of 
serious  uneasiness  to  Mrs.  Dickens.  The  ''green- 
eyed  monster  *'  is  said  to  have  possessed  her  and 
thence  arose  those  sepous  misunderstandings 
which  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  com- 
pact and  the  complete  severance  of  Dickens  from 
London  life.— AT  Y,  Post, 


Portrait  of  a  Trub  Gbntlemak. — ^Ttiis 
is,  with  certain  variations,  a  pamjn^ph  fit>m  7%« 
Gentile  Sinner ;  or,  England  s  Brave  Gentleman, 
etc.,  by  Clem.  Ellis,  ^t.  A.,  Fellow  of  Qu.  Coll. 
Oxon.  Oxford,  1664.  (Third  edition.)  The 
correct  reading  is  (p.  178.)  — 

"  The  true  gentleman  is  one  that  is  God's  ser- 
vant, the  world's  master,  and  his  own  man. 
His  virtue  is  his  business,  his  study  his  recrea- 
tion, contentedness  his  rest,  and  happiness  his 
reward.  God  is  his  father,  the  church  is  his 
mother,  the  saints  his  brethren,  all  that  need  him 
his  friends,  and  heaven  his  inheritance.  Religion 
is  his  mistress,  loyalty  and  justice  her  ladies  of 
honor,  devotion  is  his  chaplain,  chastity  his 
chamberlain,  sobriety  his  brother,  temperance  his 
cook,  hospitality  his  hoesekecper,  providence  his 
steward,  charity  lits  treasurer,  piety  his  mistress 
of  tlie  house,  and  dbcretion  the  porter  to  let  in 
and  out  as  is  most  fit.  Thus  is  his  whole  family 
made  np  of  virtues,  and  he  the  true  master  of  his 
family.  He  is  necessitated  to  take  the  world  in 
Ills  way  to  heaven,  bat  lie  walks  through  it  as 
fast  as  bo  can ;  and  all  his  business  by  the  wav  is 
to  make  himself  snd  others  happv.  Take  him 
all  in  two  words,  he  Is  a  man  and  a  Christian." 
'"-Ntmamd  QMsriet. 
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WILLS    AND   WILL-MAKING. 


From  Tho  Satnrday  Review. 

1.  A  CoUedum  of  all  the  Wills,  now  known 

to  be  extant,  of  Vie  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
Wales,  and  every  Branch  of  (ht  Blood 
Boy al,  from  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  VII,  exclu- 
sive, WiiJh  explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Giossary,  London  :  Frinted  by  John 
Nichols,  Printer  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries: 1780. 

2.  Tesiamenta  Vetusta:  being  Illustrations 

from  Wills,  of  Manners,  Customs,  etc, ; 
as  well  as  of  the  Descents  and  Posses- 
sions of  many  distinguished  Families, 
From  die  Beign  of  Henry  II,  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  Queen  Elizabeth,  By  Nicho- 
las Harris  Nicoks,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Lami  F.S.A.  Two  vols.,  8vo.  London, 
1826. 

Mr.  Nichols'  Collection  of  Royal  Wills, 
and  8ir  Harris  Nicolas'  '*Testamenta  Ve- 
tusta," were  compiled  with  an  almost  exclu- 
sive view  to  those  antiquarian  and  genealog- 
ical pursuits  in  which  they  had  each  acquired 
well-merited  distinction.  The  historical 
value  of  some  of  the  documents  thus  rescued 
from  obscurity  was  fully  appreciated  by 
them,  but  the  moral  and  metaphysical  bear- 
ings of  the  general  subject  of  testamentary 
disposition  were  beside  their  purpose,  and 
they  stopped  short  at  the  period  when  be- 
quests axfd  devises  left  off  dealing  with  arti- 
cles which  are  now  regarded  as  rarities,  in 
language  which  few  can  read  without  a  glos< 
sary.  Yet  for  the  performance  of  one  of 
the  great  functions  of  history,  the  stripping 
off  the  mask  and  discovering  the  real  affec- 
tions and  wishes  of  men^  the  study  of  wills 
affords  singular  advantages.  In  their  wills 
few  men  can  keep  up  an  assumed  character. 
Whatever  dash  of  satire  or  hypocrisy  there 
may  be  in  the  preamble,  the  dispositions,  at 
all  events,  are  sure  to  tell  us  what  was  near- 
est their  hearts.  Indeed,  the  va]:ieties  of 
character,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the 
emotions  of  the  heart,  the  conflict  of  mo- 
tives, and  the  alternate  prevalence  of  good 
and  evil  influences,  as  modified  by  the  con- 
templation, distant  prospect,  or  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  are  worth  studying  in  any 
age,  and  as  well  under  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  as  under  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors;  and  a  collection  of  modem 
wills  might  be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  command  almost  universal  interest.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  wills  of  all  the  emi- 


nent men  of  letters  were  brouglit  togeCker 
in  one  division,  those  of  all  the  great  states- 
men in  a  second,  those  of  all  the  first  rate 
commanders,  naval  and  military,  in  a  third ; 
and  so  on :  they  would  form  a  body  of  mate- 
rials of  undeniable  value  for  the  historian, 
the  legislator,  the  moralist,  and  tho  divine. 

The  oldest  English  will  on  record  is  that 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  original  Saxon, 
edited  by  Mr.  Astle,  and  printed  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1788,  with  a  preface  and 
two  translations,  one  literal  and  the  otho' 
free.    It  was  preserved  in  a  register  of  the 
Abbey  of  Newminster  at  Winchester,  founded 
by  Alfred ;  and  the  entry  or  exemplificadon 
appears  to  have  been  made  between  1028 
and  1032.    This  curious  document  b^:ins 
by  reciting  a  devise  of  Ethelwolf  to  his  three 
sons,  of  whom  Alfred  was  the  youngest,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  property  had  at 
length  come  to  the  possession  of  Alfred  on 
the  death  of  his  brothers.    He  gives  certain 
specified  lands  to  each  of  his  three  sons ; 
certain  manors  to  each  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters ;  others  to  his  two  nephews ;  five  or  six 
manors  to  his  cousin  :  "  Aiid  to  my  two  scms 
one  thousand  of  pounds,  to  each  five  hun- 
dred of  pounds ;  and  to  my  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  the  middlemost,  and  to  the  youngest, 
and  to  Ealhwith,  to  them  four,  four  humired 
of  pounds,  to  each  one  hundred  of  pounds," 
His  aldermen  get  one  hundred  mancnses  * 
apiece,  and  Etherd  the  alderman  a  sword  of 
a  hundred  mancuses.    The  archbishop  and 
three  bishops  are  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  aldermen,  and  are  to  distribute  **  for 
me  and  my  father,  and  for  the  fiienda  that  he 
interceded  for,  and  that  I  intercede  for,**  two 
hundred  pounds,  amongst  the  mass  priests, 
the  poor  ministers  of  God,  other  distressed! 
poor,  and  the  Church,  in  four  equal  portions. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
will  of  the  greatest  king  of  the  Saxon  dy- 
nasty contains  nothing  to  distinguish  it  froo 
that  of  a  wealthy  franklin  or  alderman,  in- 
voking as  was  not  unusual,  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  Wittenagemote  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  possessions. 

When  Sobieski,  the  heroic  king  of  Poland, 
was  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  exhorted  by 
an  attendant  bishop  to  make  a  vrill,  he  re- 
fused, saying :  '*  We  kings,  to  our  sorrow, 
are  not  obeyed  whilst  living :  can  we  expect 
to  be  obeyed  after  we  are  dead  P  "    A  good 

*  A  mancut  was  about  six  shilltny. 
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mmny  of  the  wisest  have  fixrmed  such  expec- 
'tations  notwithstanding ;  and  the  notion  that 
dominions  and  suhjects  were  disposable  like 
chattels,  naturally  enough  prevailed  in  times 
^hen  the  constitution  was  unsettled  and  the 
prerogative  undefined.     Thus  William  the 
Conqueror  made  no  scruple  of  devising  the 
newly  acquired  realm  of  England  to  his  sec- 
ond son,  William  Bufus ;  the  succession  of 
Tformandy  and  Maine  having  been  already 
assigned  to  Robert.    His  will  appears  to 
have  been  nuncupatory ;  for  he  is  described 
as  making  a  long  and  pathetic  speech  on  his 
deathbed,  in  the  course  of  which  he  named 
the  sums  which  were  to  be  distributed  amongst 
religious  communities  and  the  poor.    The 
scene  is  described  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who 
adds:   '*When    his  younger  son,  Henr)% 
heard  no  part  of  the  royal  treasure  given  to 
himself,  he  turned  to  the  king  weeping,  and 
said,  'And  me,  father,  what  do  you  be- 
stow P '    To  whom  the  king  says,  '  I  give 
thee  five  thousand  pounds  of  sUver."*    In 
the  continuation  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  conqueror's  will  is  thus  recorded  >- 

"  Ho  gaf  his  eldest  son  Normandy, 
And  tho  8ec(»nd  Eugclond  truly  ; 
To  the  thridde  his  floods  menable. 
This  was  bolde,  ferme,  and  stable.'* 

William  Bufus*  manner  of  death  left  him 
no  time  for  testamentary  dispositions ;  and 
all  Mr.  Nichols  tells  us  of  Henry  L  is  that 
he  ordered  his  natural  son  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  to  take  £60,000  out  of  his  treas- 
ure to  bo  distributed  amongst  his  servants 
and  soldiers,  and  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  at  Beading  Abbey;  where  no  me- 
morial of  him  remains.  But  a  circumstance 
is  mentioned  by  Hume  showing  the  author- 
ity of  royal  bequests  in  those  days.  Hugh 
Bigod,  steward  of  the  household,  made  oath 
before  the  primate  that  the  late  king 
(Henry  L)  on  his  deathbed  had  manifested 
a  dissatia^tion  with  his  daughter  Matilda, 
and  had  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving 
his  nephew  Stephen  heir  to  all  his  dominions. 
The  primate,  cither  believing  or  feigning  to 
believe  Bigod's  testimony,  anointed  Stephen, 
and  put  the  crown  on  his  head ;  and  by  this 
religious  ceremony,  remarks  the  historian, 
that  prince,  without  any  shadow  either  of 
hereditary  title  or  consent  of  nobility  or  peo- 
ple, was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  authority. 

Stephen  died  intestate  I  and  Henry  n.  was 
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content,  as  regards  the  crown  and  its  appui^ 
tenances,  to  permit  the  received  law  of  suc- 
cession ta  take  its  course.  His  will  merely 
recites  a  distribution  already  made  of  vari- 
ous sums  of  money  to  religious  houses  (in- 
cluding the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers), and  towards  the  marriage  of  ''poor 
and  free  women  wanting  aid."  The  conclu- 
sion is  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  sons  and  the 
heads  of  the  English  church  to  watch  over 
the  fulfilment  of  his  behests. 

Bichard  L's  will  was  nuncupatory,  like  the 
Conqueror's.  Hoveden  relates  that  "  when 
the  king's  life  was  despaired  of,  he  devised 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  all  his  other 
dominions  to  his  brother,  and  made  all  pres- 
ent swear  fidelity  to  this  said  JolA,  and  or- 
dered his  castles  and  three  parts  of  his  treas- 
ure to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  all  his  jewels 
he  devised  to  his  nephew,  Otho,  king  of  the 
Germans,  and  directed  a  fourth  of  his  treas- 
ure to  be  distributed  amongst  his  servants 
and  the  poor.  Then  the  king  ordered  that 
his  brain,  blood,  and  entrails  should  be 
buried  at  Chaluz,  and  his  heart  at  Bouen, 
and  his  body  at  Font  Evraud  at  the  feet  of 
his  father."  It  was  at  the  Castle  of  C!haluz 
that  he  received  his  death-wound,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  bequeathed  his  heart  to  Bouen 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
citizens  during  his  captivity  wheh  they  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  Philip  of  France. 

King  John's  will,  though  formally  drawn  in 
Latin,  was  prepared  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  admit  of  attention  to  particu- 
lars. It  recites  that,  overtaken  by  grave  ill- 
ness, the  testator  felt  compelled  to  trust  the 
disposition  of  his  efiects  to  his  executors,  in- 
cluding the  cardinal  Legate,  three  bishops, 
three  earls,  and  four  other  men  of  note,  with- 
out whose  advice,  he  adds,  he  should  have 
done  nothing  in  the  matter  even  in  sound 
health.  They  are  directed  in  general  terms 
to  make  satisfaction  for  any  wrongs  done  by 
him,  to  contribute  towards  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  his  children,  and  to  bestow  alms  on  the 
poor  and  on  religious  houses  for  the  good  of 
his  souL 

**  I  pray,  moreover,  that  whoever  shall  af- 
ford tnem  counsel  and  aid  in  carr}'ing  out 
my  testament  may  receive  the  grace  and  f^ 
vor  of  God.  But  that  whoever  shall  infrinffe 
their  order  and  disposition  mav  incur  the. 
malediction  and  inoignation  of  Almightjr 
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Ood,  and  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  all  the 
saints.'' 

The  only  specific  direction  relafes  to  his 
hody,  which  was  to  he  huried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Wulstan  at  Worcester. 
The  will,  in  Latin,  of  Henry  IIL  bears 
date  A.D.  1253,  nineteen  years  before  his 
death.  The  alleged  motive  for  making  it 
was  a  meditated  expedition  to  Gascony.  It 
is  distinguished  by  prudence  and  foresight, 
and  provides  for  those  who  had  claims  on 
him  under  all  probable  contingencies.  The 
guardianship  of  his  eldest  son  aod  heir,  Ed- 
ward, and  his  other  children,  along  with  that 
of  his  dominions,  is  committed  to  his  queen, 
Eleanor.  0  All  his  gold,  with  the  exception 
of  the  royal  jewels,  is  bequeathed  "  in  aid  of 
the  Holy  Land,  to  be  carried  thither  with  my 
cross  by  stout  and  trustworthy  men  to  be 
chosen  by  my  said  queen  and  my  executors.'' 
He  appoints  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Ed- 
ward of  Westminster  for  his  place  of  sepul- 
ture, *<  notwithstanding  that  he  had  formerly 
•chosen  the  New  Temple  of  London." 

The  only  will  of  Edward  I.  of  which  any 
trace  is  extant  was  made  at  Acre  shortly  be- 
fore his  father's  death.  The  principal  pro- 
vision is  one  for  vesting,  in  case  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown  during  the  nonage  of  his 
son,  the  realm  of  England,  and  all  other 
lands  that  may  accrue  to  him,  in  the  execu- 
tors, four  of  whom  are  constituted  a  quorum. 
As  he  survived  his  father,  and  reigned  thirty- 
five  years,  this  will  became  virtually  inoper- 
ative. Edward  U.  died  intestate.  Edward 
HL's  will  made  the  year  before  his  death, 
begins  with  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
'  original  sin,  expatiates  on  the  transitory  na- 
'  tare  of  all  things  human,  and  then  proceeds 
'  in  the  ordinary  stylo  to  provide  for  the  burial 
of  his  body  and  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  He 
limits  the  number  of  candles  to  be  lighted 
at  his  funeral,  and  directs  masses  to  be  said 
for  himself  and  bis  deceased  wife  Philippa. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  having  died  the 
year  before,  the  heir  apparent,  Richard,  is 
thus  remembered:— 

**  We  give  and  bequeath  to  our  fbture 
heir,  whom  Ood  preserve,  namely,  Richard, 
:  son  of  our  eldest  bom  Edward  of  honored 
rmemorv,  one  entire  bed  with  its  furniture, 
.marked  with  the  complete  arms  of  England 
:  and  France,  now  in  our  palace  at  Westmin- 
tster.  We  also  give  and  bequeath  to  him 
libur  other  beds,  which  used  to  be  laid  out  in 


four  lower  rooms  of  the  said  pelaee,  mho 
with  their  entire  fumitttre.  Also  we  give 
and  bequeath  to  him  a  double  set  of  hid- 
ings for  his  hall,  one  large  and  noble,  tut 
other  plain  and  light,  adapted  for  carriage.* 

Besides  the  executors,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury  and  York  arc  appointed 
supervisors  of  Uiis  will.  i 

The  will  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince; 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  bears  marks 
of  ample  deliberation,  and  contains  minnte 
directions  touching  his  funeral,  tomb,  and 
epitaph,  which  was  to  consist  of  foorteen 
lines  of  his  own  composition.  These  foor 
may  suffice  far  a  specimen  :— 

"  En  terre  avoy  grand  richesse,  dont  je  y  f js 

grand  noblesse, 
Terre,  mesons  et  grand  treslior,  draps,  chlv- 

alx,  arpent,  ei  or, 
Mes  ore  su  je  povres  et  cheitifs,  profond  eo  la 

terre  gvs. 
Ma  grand  oeaute  est  tout  alee,  ma  char  est 

toot  gostee." 

He  was  curious  and  rich  in  beds.  Three 
are  specifically  devised  to  his  eldest  son 
Richard,  namely,  the  blue  bed  with  ostrich 
plumes,  which  the  king  his  father  gave  him ; 
also  a  bed  of  red  camak,  which  is  quite  new, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it ;  also  a  great  bed 
embroidered  with  angels,  with  the  cushions, 
etc.  He  gives  a  silk  bed  to  Sir  Roger  de 
Claryndon ;  a  great  bed  of  red  camak,  with 
his  arms  embroidered  at  each  comer,  to  Sir 
Robert  de  Walsham ;  and  a  bed  of  white 
camak,  powdered  with  blue  eagles,  to  M. 
Alayn  Cheyne.  Equal  attention  is  bestowed 
on  the  disposal  of  several  sets  of  hangings. 
His  Mends  and  followers  are  carefully  pro- 
vided for ;  and  a  malison  is  invoked  upon 
his  son  in  case  of  hindrance  or  neglect  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  good  intentions  oo 
their  behalf. 

The  widow  of  the  Black  Prince  and  motht>r 
of  Richard  H.  was  Joan;  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund of  Woodstock,  commonly  called  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent.  Her  coquetry  was  on 
a  par  with  her  beauty,  which  was  great. 
Her  marriage,  or  contract  of  marriage,  with 
Montacnte,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  declared 
null  by  the  pope  on  the  petition  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  K.O.,  setting  forth  a  pnre- 
contract,  followed  by  consummation,  witfi 
himself,  and  she  then  married  or  re-maQrried» 
the  gallant  petitioner,  who  became  Eni  of 
Kent  in  her  r^t    On  his  death  sks  a»- 
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copied  the  hand  of  the  Black  Prince,  whom 
she  sunrived  nine  yean.  Her  will,  dated 
1385,  the  year  of  her  death,  is  in  Latin,  and, 
like  her  deceased  husband's  much  of  it  is 
occupied  with  beds ;  only,  as  befits  a  good 
housewife,  she  particularizes  the  precise  di- 
mensions of  each,  i^pluding  the  curtains  and 
counterpanes.  She  gives  "  to  my  dearest 
son  the  king,  my  new  bed  of  red  veWet,  em- 
broidered with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver, 
and  leopards'  heads  of  gold,  with  silver 
bough  and  leaves  issuing  from  their  mouths 
on  both  sides."  Item,  to  her  dear  son  Thomas 
Earl  of  Kent,  a  bed  of  red  camak,  paled  in 
red  and  rays  of  gold.  Item,  to  her  dearest 
•on  John  de  Holland,  a  bed  of  red  camak. 

In  the  16th  Kichard  IL  a  statute  was 
passed  enacting  that  **  Our  lord  the  king, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  England, 
may  firedy  make  their  wills,  and  that  these 
•hsil  be  duly  executed."  Notwithstanding 
this  provision,  no  king  ever  had  better  reason 
for  doubting,  with  Sobieski,  whether  the 
obedience  refused  to  the  living  would  be 
rendered  to  the  dead|  especially  in  April, 
1399,  the  date  of  his  will ;  for  hi  was  de- 
posed within  five  months,  and  murdered 
within  a  year.  But  the  dooument  itself 
•hows  no  signs  of  haste  or  immediate  alarm ; 
a  large  part  of  it  being  occupied  with  di- 
rections for  his  obsequies,  which  would  be 
inapplicable  unless  he  died  upon  the  throne. 

John  of  Oaunt's  will  fills  fifteen  quarto 
pages,  and  the  codicil  six.  His  wardrobe, 
furniture,  plate,  and  jewels  are  distributed 
piece  by  piece,  or  in  small  lots,  amongst  his 
relatives  and  followers,  and  liberal  alms  are 
•et  apart  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inducing 
various  religious  bodies  and  the  destitute 
poor  to  pray  for  him.  He  directs  that  his 
body  shall  be  kept  above  ground  for  forty 
days,  and  that,  on  each  of  these  forty  days, 
forty  marks  of  silver  shall  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor,  on  the  eve  of  the  burial 
three  hundred,  and  on  the  day  of  the  burial, 
*'  if  it  seem  to  my  executors  that  this  can  be 
done,  considering  the  quantity  of  my  goods 
and  my  other  ordinances  and  devises,-— 

"  Item,  I  devise  to  be  burnt  round  my 
body  on  the  day  of  my  burial,  first  ten  great 
tapers,  in  the  name  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  our  Lord,  which  I  have  too  wick- 
edly transgressed;  and  besides  these  ten, 
that  there  he  plai^  seven  great  tapers  in 
the  memory  ot  the  seven  works  of  charity 
whidi  I  have  negleaed,  and  for  the  seven 


mortal  sins ;  and  besides  these  seven,  I  will 
that  there  be  five  great  tapers  in  honor  of 
the  five  mpincipal  wounds  or  our  Lord  Jesus, 
and  for  my  uve  senses,  which  I  have  very 
negligently  wasted,  for  which  I  pray  God's 
mercy ;  and  in  addition  to  all  the  aforesaid 
tapers,  I  will  that  there  be  three  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity." 

Amongst  the  beds  bequeathed  are  <*my 
other  beds  made  for  my  body,  called  in 
England  '  trussying '  beds." 

Henry  IV.'s  will  is  principally  remarkable 
by  being  the  first  written  throughout  in 
English.  As  it  is  dated  January,  1408, 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  Chaucer,  the 
language  was  only  just  beginning  to  be 
fixed,  and  Norman  French  or  J^atin  was 
still  in  use  in  the  courts  of  law. 

The  wiU  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who, 
being  a  corpulent  man,  was  smothered  to 
death  in  his  armor  at  Agincourt,  was  made 
the  day  after  the  taking  of  Harfleur.  The 
exordium  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  frame  of 
mind  (or  perhaps  only  of  his  chaplain's  opin- 
ion of  him)  at  the  time : — 

"  Imprimis,  I  devise  my  soul  to  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
created  it,  and  formed  it  of  nothing,  as  that 
which  is  the  most  guilty  and  disnaturall 
creature  he  ever  formed,  considering  the 
great  indulgence  and  sufferance  he  has 
shown  to  me  from  day  to  day,  notwithstand- 
ing my  foolish  life  and  the  vileness  of  my 
sins." 

Henry  V.'s  will  is  also  in  English ;  and 
after  reciting  that  he  has  '^ordeynct  and 
disposet  to  passe  in  to  ye  parties  of  France, 
to  recover,  by  help  of  God,  my  rightes  j-ere 
to  me  longying,"  he  directs  that  certain 
castles  and  lordships,  already  conveyed  in 
trust,  be  made  over  to  his  brothers,  John 
and  Humphrey,  in  succession. 

The  will  of  Henry  VL  was  made  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  more  than 
twenty-three  years  before  his  death :  a  little 
after  he  had  been  tauntingly  told,  "Talk 
not  of  France;  tut,  thou  hast  lost  it  all." 
His  father  prophesied  of  him  at  his  birth 
that  he  would  be  more  a  monk  than  a  mon- 
arch; and  his  will  justifies,  the  prediction; 
for  though  very  long,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  provisions  (which,  however, 
were  very  wise  and  liberal)  for  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  Eton  and  King's 
Colleges.  The  castles,  lordships,  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  etc,  granted  to  fboflOees  for 
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this  purpose,  are  described  as  of  £3,395  11«. 
7d.  yearly  Talue. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenlll  century 
the  promotion  of  learning  began  to  be  con- 
sidered a  higher  order  of  good  work  than 
the  establishment  of  masses;  and  schools 
and  colleges  became  the  objects  of  pious 
bounty,  instead  of  convents  and  chantries. 
The  will  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VIL,  exhibits  the  reaction- 
ary and  the  progressive  doctrines  in  marked 
contrast.  After  providing  for  a  variety  of 
masses,  she  leaves  the  bulk  of  her  property 
for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  and  St.  John's 
Colleges,  Cambridge.  That  much  of  what 
she  destined  for  St.  John's  was  abstracted 
by  Wolscy  and  other  courtiers,  through  the 
culpable  complicity  of  her  royal  grandson, 
was  no  fault  of  hers. 

The  will  of  Henry  VH.  has  been  edited 
by  Mr.  Astle,  with  what  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
terms  an  admirable  preface.  It  is  certainly 
well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  histor- 
ical inquirer  who  desires  to  form  a  fair  es- 
timate of  that  monarch's  character.  Thus, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
following  clause  is  creditable  or  discreditable 
to  his  majesty ;  whether,  in  short,  it  betokens 
remorse  for  extortion,  or  a  dignified  love  of 
justice  and  a  becoming  sense  of  probable 
though  unconscious  error  :— 

"  And  we  will  also,  if  any  person,  of  what 
degree  soever  he  be,  show  by  way  of  com- 
plaint to  our  executors  any  wrong  to  have 
been  done  to  him  by  us,  our  commandment, 
occasion,  or  mean,  or  that  we  held  any  goods 
or  lands  which  of  right  ouffht  to  appertain 
unto  him,  that  every  such  complaint  be 
speedily,  tenderly,  and  eflfectually  heard, 
and  the  matter  duly  and  indifferently  exam- 
ined by  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  now  is, 
or  that  hereafter  for  the  time  shall  be,  the 
Beverend  Fathers  in  God  Richard  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Rochester  [then  follow  the  names  of  several 
other  high  dignitaries] ;  Sir  Richard  Emson, 
Knight,  our  Chancellor  of  our  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  Edmund  Dudley, Esq.,  our  At- 
torney ;  that  at  the  time  of  our  decease  shall 
be  our  Confessor;  the  Provincial  of  the 
Freres  Observants ;  and  Maister  William  at 
Warer,  Dean  of  our  Chapel ;  or  any  six  of 
them  at  the  least,  and  three  of  our  executors. 
And  in  case,  by  such  examination,  it  can  be 
found  that  the  complaint  be  made  of  a 
j;rounded  cause  in  conscience,  other  than 


matter  done  by  the  course  and  order  of  our 
laws,  or  that  our  said  executors,  by  their 
wisdoms  and  discretions,  shall  think  that  in 
conscience  our  soul  ought  to  stand  charged 
with  the  said  matter  and  complaint,  we  TviU 
then  that,  as  the  case  shall  require,  he  and 
they  be  restored  and  recompensed  by  our 
said  executors  out  o^such  ready  money, 
etc." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Empson  and 
Dudley,  who  are  also  appointed  executors, 
are  named  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
pensation; and  this  gives  strength  to  the 
plea  wluch  they  afterwards  set  up  in  seif- 
defence,  that  all  they  did  was  in  obedienoe 
to  the  royal  mandate  or  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  arbitrary  laws  which  servile  parlia- 
ments have  passed.  The  will  directs  that 
open  proclamation  shall  be  made  in  every 
shire-town  for  all  who  had  suffered  wrong* 
to  appear  and  prove  their  case.  This  was 
done,  and  Hume,  in  apparent  forgetfulness 
of  the  direction,  attributes  it  to  the  undue 
eagerness  of  Henry  YHI.  to  become  popular 
at  the  expense  of  his  father's  memory  and 
ministers.  ''A  proclamation,"  he  remarks, 
"being  offered  to  encourage  complaints,  the 
rage  of  the  people  was  let  loose  on  all  the 
delators  and  informers  who  had  so  long  ex- 
ercised an  unbounded  t}Tanny  over  the  na- 
tion. They  were  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
demned to  the  pillory,  and  most  of  them 
lost  their  lives  from  the  violence  of  the  pop- 
ulace." 

The  will  of  Henry  "VUL  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  his  character,  beginning  with  a 
mixture  of  dogmatism  and  the  pride  that 
apes  humility,  and  proceeding  to  dispose  of 
the  entire  kingdom,  as,  indeed,  he  was  au-> 
thorized  to  do  (failing  his  children  and  their 
issue)  by  stat.  35  Henry  VIH.,  chap.  1. 

The  first  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  reso- 
lutely upheld  as  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  could  be 
reconciled  with  his  summary  rejection  of  ita 
supremacy  and  with  the  seizure  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  temporalities.  He  therefore 
directs  a  sermon  and  mass  on  the  morrow 
devoutly  to  be  done,  and  "  that  all  divine 
service  accustomed  for  dead  folks  to  be  cele- 
brated for  us  in  the  next  proper  place  where 
it  shall  fortune  us  to  depart  this  transitory 
life."  After  providing  for  the  foundation  of 
the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  he  proceeds 
to  entail  the  crown  by  nearly  the  same  forms 
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of  expression  as  are  used  in  ordinary  mar- 
riage-settlements ;  passing  over  the  line  of 
his  elder  sister  the  Queen  of  Scotts  in  favor 
of  that  of  his  younger  sister  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk :  and  he  appoints  a  council  for  his 
son  until  he  shall  have  accomplished  his 
eighteenth  year.        ^ 

Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  divorced  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.  exhibits  a  praiseworthy  scru- 
pulosity in  doing  to  others  that  justice  which 
had  been  denied  to  herself: — 

**  Item,  I  ordain  to  Francisco  Philippe  all 
that  I  owe  unto  him,  and  besides  that  xl/. 
sterling.  Item,  I  ordain  to  Mr.  John,  mine 
apothecarv,  his  wages  for  the  year  coming, 
and  besides  that  oil  that  is  due  unto  him. 
Item,  I  ordain  that  Mr.  Whiller  be  paid  of  ex- 
pcnce  about  the  making  of  my  gown,  and  be- 
side sthat  of  xxl.  sterling.  Item,  I  give  to 
Philip,  to  Anthony,  and  to  Bastian,  to  every 
of  them  xxl.  Item,  I  ordain  to  the  little 
maidens  xl,  to  every  of  them.  Item,  I  ordain 
that  my  goldsmith  be  paid  of  his  wages  for  the 
year  coming,  and  besides  all  that  is  due  to  him 
hitherto.  Item,  I  ordain  that  my  launderer 
be  paid  of  that  is  due  unto  her,  and  besides 
that  of  her  wages  for  the  vear  coming.  Item, 
I  ordain  to  the  Sabell  of  Vergas  xxl.  sterling. 
Item,  to  my  ghostly  father  his  wages  for  the 
year  coming.  Item,  it  may  please  the  king 
my  good  lord,  that  the  house  ornaments  of 
the  church  to  be  made  of  my  gowns,  which 
he  holdeth,  for  to  serve  the  convent  thereat 
I  shall  be  buried.  And  the  furs  of  the  same 
I  give  for  my  daughter. 

The  concluding  bequest  is  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  wearing  apparel  in  those  days,  the 
queen's  gowns  being  thought  worth  deten- 
tion by  the  king,  and  also  worth  devising 
when  separated  from  the  furs. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  royal  wills  men- 
tioned by  Sir  II.  Nicolas.  If  we  were  writ- 
ing a  treatise  on  ancient  furniture,  jewellery, 
arms,  or  habiliments,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  draw  largely  on  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
pilation.* But  having  little  space  to  spare 
for  purely  antiquarian  purposes,  we  shall 
merely  borrow  a  few  marked  illustrations  of 
the  customs  of  the  middle  ages. 

Beds,  it  seems,  of  the  most  sumptuous 
materials,  were  then  a  fSEishionable  luxury. 
Shirts,  blankets,  pillows,  and  coverlets  or 
counterpanes,  are  frequent  subjects  of  be- 

*  A  large  collection  of  ronteiiaU  of  the  snine  do- 
scriptiori  will  be  fonad  nmong^t  The  PMbUcaiioM of 
the  SurUti  Smiety.^  See  vol.  ii.,  contnininK  WtUs 
Jnctnlorits  iUuitrativt  of  the  Mannen  and  Ciutomi 
of  the  Northern  QmiUitM  of  Englamd^  eie. 
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quest ;  and  one  lady  of  quality,  Katharine 
Lady  Hastings,  having  borrowed  money  of 
ano^er,  Cecilia,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  wills 
(1503)  '<  that  the  said  Cecilia,  in  full  conten- 
tation  of  such  sums  of  money  that  I  owe 
unto  her,  have  my  bed  of  arras,  litter,  tes- 
ter, and  counterpane,  which  she  late  bor- 
rowed of  me."  The  costliness  of  the  ma- 
terials may  be  estimated  from  the  tradition 
that  the  bed,  with  the  furniture,  prepared 
for  James  I.  at  Knowle,  cost  £7,000,  the 
curtains  being  of  cloth  of  gold. 

The  value  and  interest  of  many  objects 
which  have  been  depreciated  by  modern 
scepticism,  might  be  enhanced  by  judicious 
references  to  wills.  Thus,  without  giving, 
implicit  credence  to  the  porter  of  Warwick 
Castle,  when  he  exhibits  the  sword  with 
which  Earl  Guy  killed  the  dun  cow,  and  the 
armor  worn  by  the  champion  during  the  ex- 
ploit, we  may  believe  both  to  be  of  respect- 
able antiquity  when  we  find  Thomas  Earl  of 
Warwick  bequeathing,  April  1st,  1400  a 
piece  of  plate  **  wrought  with  the  arms  and 
story  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  the  sword  and 
coat  of  mail  which  was  that  worthy  knight's; 
likewise  the  harness  and  ragged  staves." 
The  ruby  ring,  called  "  the  Charter  of  Po}n- 
ings,"  is  bequeathed  by  Sir  Michael  de  Poyn- 
ings  in  1368.  The  Pusey  Horn  and  the 
Luck  of  Eden  Hall  may  be  similarly  authen- 
ticated at  long  distant  periods,  and  the  first 
(commonly  called  "  the  Great ")  Earl  of  Cork 
left  "  to  his  dearly  honored  lord,  the  Lord 
Primate,  his  best  jewel,  called  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh's  stone,  during  his  life,  to  be  re- 
turned to  his  heir  at  his  death."  This  stone, 
still  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  Boyle 
family,  is  a  large  sapphire,  and  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  ring  which 
Lady  Nottingham  received  from  Essex  to 
be  transmitted  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
whole  story  is  contemptuously  rejected  by 
Mr.  Kingsley,  although  accepted  by  Hume. 
At  all  events,  the  claims  of  the  Boylo  sap- 
phire have  been  surrendered  in  favor  of  a 
ring  in  the  possession  of  another  family,  and 
the  Bawleigh  stone  is  now  supposed  to  be 
the  token  on  the  receipt  of  which,  as  agreed 
between  James  I.  and  his  emissaries  at  the 
English  court,  he  was  to  understand  that  he 
had  acceded  to  the  throne.  It  was  thrown 
out  of  window  by  an  attendant  on  the  dying 
queen  the  moment  she  had  breathed  her  last, 
caught  by  a  mounted  meisenger  in  waiting, 
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and  canjed  to  Scotland  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. 

Bequests  for  masses  and  pilgrimages 
abound,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what 
extent  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  vicarious 
performances  prevailed.  Thus,  in  Sir  Roger 
Beauchamp'swill  (1379),  we  find,  **  Whereas 
I  am  bound  to  do  service  on  the  infidels,  by 
devise  of  my  grandsire  Sir  Walter  Beau- 
champ,  to  the  expense  of  two  hundred  marks, 
I  will  that  Boger,  son  to  Boger  my  son, 
shall  perform  the  same  when  he  comes  of 
age."  The  Earl  of  Hereford  (1361)  directs 
that— 

"  A  chaplain  of  good  condition  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem  principally  for  my  lady  mv  mother, 
my  lord  my  father,  and  for  us ;  and  that  the 
chaplain  be  charged  to  say  masses  bv  the 
way  at  all  times  that  he  can  conveniently  for 
the  souls ;  and  that  a  good  and  loyal  man 
be  sent  to  Canterburv,  and  to  ofier  there 
XLS,  silver  for  us ;  and  another  such  man  to 
Pom  fret  to  ofier  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas,  late 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  XL«." 

When  Le  Balafrd,  Quentin  Durward's 
uncle,  hears  of  the  mishap  that  has  befallen 
his  family,  he  bites  off  a  few  inches  of  his 
gold  chain,  and  sends  them  to  a  monk  with 
this  message:  "Tell  my  gossip  that  my 
brother  and  sister,  and  some  others  of  my 
house,  are  all  dead  and  gone ;  and  I  pray 
him  to  have  masses  for  their  souls  as  far  as 
the  value  of  these  links  will  carry  him,  and 
to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be  necessary  to 
free  them  from  purgatory.  And,  hark  ye ! 
as  they  were  just  living  people,  and  free  from 
all  heresy,  it  may  be  that  they  are  wellnigh 
out  of  Kmbo  already,  so  that  a  little  matter 
may  have  them  free  of  the  fetlocks ;  and  in 
that  case,  look  ye,  ye  will  say  I  desire  to 
take  out  the  balance  of  the  gold  in  curses 
upon  a  generation  called  the  Ogilvies  of  An- 
gusshirc  in  what  way  soever  the  Church  may 
best  come  at  them."  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  masses  were  commonly  ordered.  The 
testator's  main  object  was  to  get  what  ho 
thought  money's  worth  for  his  money.  Thus 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton  (the  author  of  the 
"Treatise  on  Tenures,"  rendered  famous 
by  Coke's  commentary)  leaves  a  sum  of 
money  for  masses  "  for  the  souls  of  my  fedcr 
and  moder,  and  for  the  soul  of  William  Bur^ 
ley,  my  fader-in-law ;  and  for  the  soul  of  Sir 
Philip  Chatwin,  and  for  all  sotds  that  I  am 
most  bounden  to  pray  for." 

The  average  cost  of  masses  may  be  col- 


lected from  a  clause  in  the  will  of  /can  Lady 
Cobham,  1369  :— 

"  I  will  that  vii  thousand  masses  be  said 
for  my  soul  by  the  canons  of  Tunbrugge  and 
Tanfugge,  and  the  four  orders  of  friars  in 
London  i  viz.,  the  Friars  Preachers,  Biinors, 
Augustines,  and  Carm^tes,  who  for  so  do* 
ing  shall  have  xxixZ.  iiil.  ivd" 

This  is  rather  less  than  three  halfpence 
per  mass. 

The  Eari  of  Salisbury,  the  son  of  Henry 
XL  by  the  Fair  Rosamond,  bequeaths  for  the 
building  of  a  monastery  {inter  alia)  "  a 
thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  muUonSp 
forty-eight  oxen,  and  fifteen  bulls." 

More  than  one  parallel  may  be  found 
amongst  these  testators  for  the  scrupulous 
taxpayers  whose  payments  for  conscience 
sake  are  acknowledged  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  The  limes,  and  wickedly 
derided  by  Punch,  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
(1369)  leaves,  "To  every  church  within 
each  of  my  manors  the  best  beast  which 
should  there  be  found,  in  satisfaction  of  my 
tithes  forgotten  and  not  paid ;  and  I  desire 
that  my  executors  make  full  satisfaction  to 
every  man  that  I  have  in  any  sort  wronged." 

The  uncertainty  under  wljdch  testators  in 
early  times  labored  whether  their  wills  would 
be  frdthfully  carried  out,  appears  as  well 
from  the  urgency  of  their  adjurations  to  their 
executors,  as  from  the  number  appointed, 
the  care  taken  to  name  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  and  occasional  bequests  to  the 
sovereign  or  men  in  authority  to  conciliate 
support.  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  be- 
queaths (1504),— "To  my  lord  the  king 
(Henry  VII.)  a  cup  of  gold ;  and  I  pray  him 
to  be  a  good  lord  to  my  son,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  will,  as  I  have  been  a  true 
servant,  and  so  shall  depart  out  of  this 
wretched  world."  Sir  William  Compton, 
founder  of  the  Northampton  family,  be- 
queaths, "To  my  lord  the  king  (Henry 
Vin.)  certain  specialties  to  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  marks,  being  for  money  lent  to  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  Knight,  to  the  intent  that 
his  highness  would  be  so  gracious  to  my  lady 
and  children  as  to  permit  my  said  will  to  bo 
performed  as  is  expressed."  The  thriftiest 
offer  for  royal  favor  is  made  by  Lord  Scrope 
(1420):  "Also  I  will  that  if  my  lord  the 
king  be  good  to  my  executors  in  favor  of 
this  my  will,  that  he  shall  be  forgiven  half  the 
gold  which  he  oweth  me  for  my  wages  upon 
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pawns."  The  king  in  question  being  Henry 
v.,  the  wages  were  doubtless  due  for  military 
Bervice  or  for  raising  troops.  The  object  of 
bequests  to  the  Church  or  for  pious  uses  was 
not  exclusively  superstitious^  for  wills  were 
Beldom  set  aside  or  evaded  when  the  priest- 
hood had  a  direct  interest  in  upholding 
them. 

Walter  Frampton,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  De- 
cember, 1388,  leaves  his  wife  a  large  fortune, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  if  she  should 
marry  again,  or  live  an  unchaste  life,  and 
the  same  be  capable  of  proof,  then  his  execu- 
tors should  enter  and  dispossess  her,  after 
three  proclamations  by  sound  of  trumpet  at 
the  high  altar.  "  This  very  severe  prohibi- 
tion of  a  second  marriage  or  concealed  con- 
cubinage," observes  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, "  oc- 
curs in  several  other  wills  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bristol  dated  about  this  period,  and  was 
probably,  therefore,  considered  by  the  pru- 
dent burgesses  as  a  proper  precaution." 

Sir  Nicholas  Pelham,  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Chichester,  by  a  will  dated  1569,  be- 
queaths *'  to  my  daughter,  Anne  Pelham, 
towards  her  finding  and  bringing  up,  until 
such  time  as  she  shall  be  married,  £10 
yearly,  and  five  hundred  marks,  and  all  her 
apparel  at  the  doy  of  her  marriage."  "  This 
legacy,"  observes  the  author  of  some  ex- 
planatory notes  prefixed  to  the  '  Testamenta 
Vetusta,"  "  is  nearly  the  standard  of  what 
was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  provision 
of  a  younger  daughter  of  an  English  gentle- 
man at  the  period."  The  Marquis  of  Dorset 
wills,  in  1501,  that  each  of  his  unmarried 
daughters  shall  have  £1,000.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  bequeaths,  in  1520,  only  £300  each 
for  the  manning  of  his.  In  modem  times  in- 
stances abound  of  daughters  portioned  off 
with  a  fraction  of  the  annual  income  entailed 
upon  the  eldest  son ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
conceive  a  more  startling  vicissitude  than  is 
undergone  by  the  junior  members  of  a  great 
family,  especially  the  females,  when,  on  the 
father's  death,  they  cease  perforce  to  regard 
the  family  mansion  as  their  home. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  books, 
or  copies  of  manuscripts  made  by  hand, 
were  very  dear  and  scarce.  They  are  par- 
ticularized as  carefully  as  plate  or  jewels, 
and  the  quality  of  the  reading  of  the  higher 
orders  may  be  collected  from  the  literary 
treasures  they  bequeath.  Eleanor,  Dudiess 
of  Gloucester,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
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Stock,  bequeaths  a  "  Chronicle  of  France," 
in  French ;  also  a  book  of  Giles,  **  De  Heg- 
imine  Prinoipum ; "  a  book  of  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  another  poem  of  the  **  Historic  de 
Chivaler  a  Cigne ; "  a  psalter,  well  and  richly 
illuminated,  with  the  clasps  of  gold ;  a  book 
well  illuminated,  with  the  legenda  aurea,  in 
French ;  &  French  Bible  in  two  volumes ;  a 
book  of  decretals  in  French;  a  book  of 
Meistres  Histoires  i  a  book,  *<  De  Vltis  Pa- 
trum ; "  and  the  pastorelx  "  St.  Gregory." 
This  was  in  1399.  In  1349,  Margaret,  Count- 
ess of  Devon,  leaves  "  to  my  daughter 
Engoine  £40,  with  two  primers,  and  a  book 
called  « Arthur  de  Bretagne.* "  In  1353, 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Lady  of  Clare,  be-' 
queaths  "  deux  bons  antiphoners,  1  bone 
legende,  two  bones  messales,  one  bone  Bible 
covered  with  black  leather,  one  Hugucion 
(a  work  of  Hugutio  de  Vorellis  on  the  De- 
cretals), one  book  of  questions,  and  twenty- 
two  quaires  of  a  book  called  *'  De  Causli  Dei 
contra  Pelagianos."  In  1268,  William  de 
Beauchamp  devises  a  book  of  "  Lancelot." 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter,  gives  his  sister 
Joan  a  book  called  "  Tristram  "  in  1426.  In 
1519,  rather  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  entire  Bible  had  been  printed  on  the 
continent,  Codd,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  pro- 
vides :  "  Item,  the  New  Testament,  and 
other  of  mine  own  making,  wryten  on  parch- 
ment, as  comments  of  Paul's  Epistles  and 
abbreviations,  with  many  such  other,  I 
will  shall  be  disposed  at  the  disposition  of 
mine  executors,  which  disposition  I  leave  to 
their  discretion,  and  all  my  books  imprinted 
on  paper  I  \vill  also  by  them  be  disposed  to 
poor  students,  and  specially  to  such  as  have 
been  scholars  with  me."  Two  years  earlier, 
1517,  W.  Mordaunt,  collateral  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Peterborough,  and  Prothonot- 
ary  of  the  Common  Pleas,  wills  '*  that  his 
Bible,  and  all  his  other  books,  as  well  of 
the  law  as  of  entries,  English  books  and 
Latin  books,  remain  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  selling  or  putting  away  any  of  them." 
If  he  had  read  his  books,  he  might  have 
learned  that  they  were  incapable  of  being 
entailed  in  this  fashion. 

The  poet  Gower  bequeaths  in  1408,  "to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Elsing  Spittle  a 
certain  large  book  lately  composed  at  my 
expense,  which  is  called '  Martirologium,'  so 
that  I  ought  to  have  a  special  memorial 
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written  in  the    same,  according   to  their 
promises." 

Bequests  for  the  erection  of  statues  and 
monuments  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  directions  are  sometimes  hoth  curious 
and  minute ;  as  in  the  \7ill  of  Isabel,  Count- 
ess of  Warwick,  1439  :— 

"  Also  I  will  that  my  statue  be  made,  all 
naked,  with  my  hair  cast  backwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  design  and  model  which  Thomas 
Porchalion  has  for  that  purpose,  with  Mary 
Magdalen  laying  her  hand  across,  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  on  the  right  side,  and 
St.  Anthony  on  the  left :  at  my  feet  a 
scutcheon,  impaling  my  arms  with  those  of 
the  earl  my  husband,  supported  by  two  grif- 
fins, but  on  the  sides  thereof  the  statues  of 
poor  men  and  women  in  their  poor  array, 
with  their  beads  in  their  hands." 

Bichard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  will  dated 
1435,  desires  his  executors  to  cause  four  im- 
ages of  gold,  each  weighing  twenty  pound?, 
^  to  be  made  like  unto  myself,"  in  his  coat 
of  arms,  holding  an  **  anker  "  betwixt  his 
hands,  and  so  to  be  offered  and  delivered  in 
his  name  at  four  shrines  respectively. 

Ouichard,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  wills  that 
his  heart  be  taken  out  of  his  body  and  pre- 
served with  spices,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Engle.  The  preservation  of  the 
nobler  members,  especially  the  heart,  was 
frequently  enjoined.  Robert  Bruce's  behest, 
which  cost  the  good  Lord  JamjM  of  Douglas 
his  life,  and  originated  the  name  of  Lockhart, 
is  a  familiar  instance.  Nor  was  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  lover  in  the  song,  though  the 
sentiment  sounds  somewhat  overstrained, 
without  precedent  in  story  :— 

"  When  In  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
Oh,  bear  my  heart  to  roy  mistress  dear." 

The  heart  which  the  Seigneur  de  Coucy 
intercepted,  and  served  up  in  a  ragout  to  his 
wife,  was  a  legacy  from  a  dying  adorer  to 
his  mistress  dear. 

Although  Mr.  Nichols  mayhave  had  good 
reasons  for  not  continuing  his  collection  of 
royal  wills  beyond  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
testamentary  dispositions  and  deathbed  de- 
portment of  some  kings  and  queens  of  a 
later  period  are  equally  replete  with  interest. 
When  Edward  VL,  prompted  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  proposed  during  his  last 
illness  to  set  aside  the  Princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  heirs 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  devise,  he  caused  letters 


patent  to  be  made  out,  and  conntersigned 
by  all  the  privy  councillors.  It  was  by 
virtue  of  this  step  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed  queen.  Yet  from  what  passed 
at  Queen  Elizabeth's  deathbed  it  would  seem 
that  both  sovereigns  and  subjects  remained 
imbued  with  the  belief  that,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
the  nomination  of  a  successor  was  a  recog- 
nized branch  of  the  prerogative.  The  vari- 
ous accounts  have  been  brought  together 
and  collated  with  her  wonted  diligence  by 
Miss  Strickland  in  her  *'  Queens  of  Eng- 
land." All  agree  that  thi  council.anxiously 
watched  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  the 
dying  queen,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
gather  from  them  some  indication  of  her 
wishes.  Carey  says  that  when  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  head  on  James  being  named, 
the  irresistible  inference  was  that  she  meant 
him  to  be  her  heir.  Lady  Southwell,  an 
eye-witness,  is  more  minute : — 

**  Her  throat  troubling  her  much,  they  de- 
sired her  to  hold  up  her  fineer  when  they 
named  who  she  liked ;  whereupon  they 
named  the  King  of  France  (this  was  to  try 
her  intellect),  then  she  never  stirred ;  the 
King  of  Scotland— she  made  no  sign ;  then 
they  named  Lord  Beauchamp— this  was  the 
heir  of  Seymour,  whose  rights  were  derived 
from  his  mother,  Lady  Katharine  Grav,  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  of  Elizabeth  s  vic- 
tims. Anger  awakened  the  failing  mind  of 
the  expiring  queen ;  she  roused  herself  at 
the  name  of  the  injured  person,  whom  she 
could  not  forgive,  and  said  fiercely, '  I  will 
have  no  rascals  son  in  my  seat,  but  one 
worthy  to  be  a  king.' " 

Hume  makes  her  say  distinctly  that  she 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her. 

By  a  natural  transition  we  turn  from  Eliz- 
abeUi  to  her  rival  and  victim,  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots.  When  she  (Mary  Stuart) 
was  told  that  she  must  prepare  for  death  the 
next  morning  at  eight,  she  remonstrated, 
saying,  <<  That  is  very  sudden,  and  leaves 
no  time  for  preparation,  in  consequence  of 
my  papers  being  seized  and  detained.  I 
have  not  yet  made  my  will,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  endeavor  to  make  some 
arrangements  to  provide  for  my  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  have  sacrificed  every  thing  for 
my  sake,  and  who,  in  losing  me,  will  lose 
every  thing."  She  was  harshly  refused.  So, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  divided  all 
the  money  in  her  possession,  putting  each 
sum  into  a  separate  little  purse,  with  a  slip 
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of  paper,  on  which  she  wrote  with  her  own 
band  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
vras  designed.  She  then  made  a  distribu- 
tion of  her  wardrobe  and  her  jewels.  A 
sapphire  ring,  which  she  set  apart  for  Lord 
Claude  Hamilton,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  a  little  drink- 
ing-cup,  given  to  her  goddaughter,  Mary 
Strickland,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Eustace ;  and  the  diamond  ring,  with  which 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  plighted  his  troth  to 
her,  has  descended  to  Mr.  Waterton.* 

Queen  Anne's  intentions  are  described  by 
Arbuthnot,  her  domestic  physician,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Swift  :— 

"  I  believe  sleep  was  never  more  welcome 
to  a  weary  traveller  than  death  to  her.  It 
surprised  her  suddenly  before  she  had  signed 
her  will,  which  no  doubt  her  being  involved 
in  so  much  business  hindered  her  from  fin- 
ishing. It  is  unfortunate  she  had  been  per- 
suaded, as  is  supposed,  by  Lowndes  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  it  under  the  Great 
SeaL  I  had  figured  to  myself  all  this  mel- 
ancholy scene  twenty  times  over,  and  even 
worse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  it  happened  *, 
so  I  was  prepared  for  it.  My  case  is  not 
half  so  deplorable  as  poor  Lady  Masham's, 
and  several  of  the  queen's  servants,  some  of 
whom  have  no  chance  for  their  bread  but 
the  generosity  of  his  present  majestv  George 
L,  wmch  several  people  that  know  him  very 
much  commend.'^ 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  wills 
of  English  sovereigns  have  been  practically 
regarded  very  nearly  in  the  same  light  as 
those  of  private  persons,  and  by  39  and  40 
George  IIL,  c.  88,  it  was  enacted  that  all 
such  personal  estate  of  his  majesty  and  his 
successors  respectively  as  shall  not  come  in 
right  of  the  crown,  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
position by  last  will  and  testament  under  the 
sign  manual.  Before  the  passing  of  this 
statute  the  point  was  involved  in  doubt 
"  Whether  kings  and  sovereign  princes  can 
make  their  testaments,"  observed  Godolphin, 
''  is  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  but  of  what 
things  is  such  a  quesiio  status  as  is  safest  re- 
solved by  a  noli  me  tangerc"  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  has  no  power  to  grant  any  pro- 
bate of  the  will  of  a  deceased  sovereign. 
This  was  decided  on  an  application  of  the 
person  calling  herself  Princess  Olive  of  Cum- 
berland, who  sought   to    enforce   against 

♦  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  etc."  By 
Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  tbe  "  Queens  of  Eng- 
land,*' voL  vii.  p.  475. 


George  IV.  an  alleged  testamentary  paper  of 
George  III.,  giving  her  a  legacy.  The  ap- 
plication was  refused  on  the  ground  that  no 
process,  suit,  or  action  can  be  brought 
against  the  king.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  giv- 
ing judgment,  stated  that  the  history  of  the 
wills  of  sovereigns  from  the  Saxon  times 
had  been  diligently  searched,  and  that  no 
instance*  had  been  produced  of  any  sovereign 
having  taken  probate  in  the  Archbishop's 
Court,  or  of  any  sovereign's  will  having  been 
proved  there,  nor  of  any  successor  of  an  in- 
testate sovereign  coming  to  the  court  for  let- 
ters of  administration.*  Something  we  had 
to  say  concerning  the  wills  of  the  two  first 
Georges.  But  it  shall  remain  unsaid.  We 
gladly  resign  to  others  the  task  of  dragging 
their  frailties  into  light. 

The  Bourbon  kings  of  France  were  great 
will-makers.  That  the  result  seldom ,  if  e ver, 
corresponded  with  their  expectations,  is  bit- 
terly acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  subserviency  as  to  be 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  having  once  in 
his  long  life  found  himself  actually  on  the 
verge  of  being  kept  waiting.  c7'a»  faUli  at' 
tendre!  St.  Simon  has  recorded  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  Grand  Monarch  :— 

"  The  scene  was  Versailles.  On  Sunday, 
Aug.  27,  1714,  the  First  President  and  the 
Procureur-General,  whose  attendance  had 
been  commanded,  entered  the  ro^al  cabinet. 
When  they  were  alone  with  the  king,  he  took 
from  a  drawer  a  large  packet  sealed  with 
seven  seals  ('  I  know  not,'  savs  St.  Simon, 
'  if  M.  du  Maine,  the  supposea  prompter  of 
the  will,  wished  to  imitate  the  seven  seals 
of  the  Apocalypse ').  *  This,'  he  said,  de- 
livering it,  '  is  my  will.  There  is  no  one 
knows  its  contents  but  myself.  I  deliver  it 
to  you  to  keep  in  the  Parhament,  to  which  I 
cannot  give  a  greater  proof  of  my  esteem 
and  confidence  than  to  make  them  deposita- 
ries of  it.  The  example  of  the  kings  my 
predecessors,  and  that  of  the  will  of  the  kinff 
mv  father,  warn  me  what  may  become  of 
this ;  but  it  has  been  insisted  on ;  I  have  been 
tormented ;  I  have  been  left  no  repose,  say 
what  I  would.  Tell  them  I  have  purchased 
my  repose.  Here  it  is ;  take  it  away ;  let 
what  will  become  of  it,  at  least  I  shall  hear  no 
more  talking  about  it.' 

'*  The  day  following,  meeting  the  Qneen 
of  England  at  Madame  de  Maintenon's  he 
burst  out  in  a  similar  strain.  '  Madame,  I 
have  made  my  will ;  I  was  teased  into  mt^- 

♦  See  1  **  Addnm'8  Reports,"  p.  263  ;  and 
**  William*s  Executors,'*  vol.  i.  p.  18,  note  g. 
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ing  it'  Then  glancing  at  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  :  '  I  have  hought  repose ;  I  know  its 
want  of  power  and  inutility.  We  can  do  all 
we  wish  whilst  we  exist ;  after  us  we  can  do 
less  than  private  persons.  It  is  <mLy  neces- 
sary to  see  what  came  of  the  wUl  of  the  king 
my  father y  and  immediately  after  his  death, 
and  those  of  so  many  other  kings,  I  know  it 
well :  despite  of  this,  they  have  insisted  on 
it.  I  have  been  allowed  neither  peace,  nor 
quiet,  nor  repose  till  it  was  done.'  Well, 
madame,  there  it  is  done.  Let  what  will 
come  of  it,  but  at  least  I  shall  be  teased 
about  it  no  more.' " 

The  main  object  of  the  will,  and  of  a  cod- 
icil subsequently  annexed,  was  to  aggrandize 
his  natural  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
regent;  but  events  verified  his  prediction, 
that  arbitrary  power  is  not  amongst  the  in- 
fluences which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  can 
be  made  to  extend  beyond  the  grave.  If 
such  a  moral  required  strengthening,  we 
might  appeal  in  succession  to  each  of  the 
gifted  or  fortunate  few  who,  for  extent  of 
dominion,  unlimited  power,  and  personal 
weight,  head  the  list  of  the  envied  mortals 
who  are  popularly  designated  as  Great  Let 
us  see  how  far,  and  with  what  result,  Alexan- 
der, Cffisar,  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  Crom- 
well, and  Napoleon  reckoned  on  the  post 
mortem  impress  of  their  volition. 

Death  surprised  Alexander  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Dying,  he  gave  Ms 
ring  to  Perdiccas,  thereby,  it  was  supposed, 
meaning  to  indicate  him  as  his  successor; 
but  the  devise,  if  it  was  one,  simply  precipi- 
tated the  ruin  of  the  devisee. 

Ceesar's  will  was  that  of  one  who  already 
regarded  the  entire  Boman  people  as  his 
&mily,  and  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
with  a  view  to  the  use  which  Marc  Antony 
made  of  it  in  his  famous  funeral  oration : 

"  Here  is  tlie  will,  and  under  Ciesar's  seal : 
To  every  Itoman  citizen  he  ^vcs. 
To  every  several  one,  seventy-tive  drachmas. 
«  «  *  *  * 

Moreover  he  has  left  yoa  all  his  walks. 
His  private  nrltors,  and  new-nlantcd  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber :  ho  hath  left  ihcm  you 
And  to  yonr  heirs  forever,  common  |>lea8ares. 
To  walk  abrond  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar  1    When  comes  such  an- 
other 1 " 

He  could  not  leave  the  crown  which  he 
bad  refused,  nor  the  dignity  of  Impcrator ; 
and  although  his  name  aided  the  ambitious 
projects  of  his  heir,  the  empire  of  Augustus 
was  no  more  owing  to  the  dispositions  of  his 
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uncle  than  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  can  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  inheritance  from  his, 

Charlemagne  adopted  what  he  deemed  a 
more  efficacious  mode  of  settlement  than  a 
wilL  He  drew  up  what  the  historians  de- 
scribe as  a  Charter  of  Division.  Hit  chil- 
dren, we  are  told,  at  once  gave  their  con- 
sent to  that  distribution  of  his  domimons 
which  he  thought  fit  to  provide  against  the 
period  of  his  death,  and  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly  of  the  nation  sanctioned  it  without  hes- 
itation. The  princes  and  the  noUet  swore 
document  was  transmitted  to  the  head  of  the 
to  observe  the  partition ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  deed  might  be  preserved  tmdoubted  by 
a  transcript,  attested  by  the  supreme  pontiff 
himself,  remaining  in  the  archives  of  die 
Church.*  Yet  so  completely  inoperatiTe 
was  this  charter,  that  its  very  existence  has 
been  disputed  by  modem  French  writers  of 
authority. 

A  deservedly  popular  work, "  The  Cloister 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,'*  must  have 
made  most  readers  familiar  with  the  mori- 
bund proceedings  of  the  imperial  redvae. 
With  a  touch  of  sarcastic  humor,  the  author, 
Mr.  Stirling,  relates  that,— > 

*<  Charles  had  made  his  will  on  the  6th 
June,  1554,  at  Bruxcllos.  The  codicil,  fVom 
its  great  length,  its  minuteness,  and  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  provisions  to  be  observed 
in  case  he  died  before  he  should  see  his  son, 
there  being  now  no  hope  of  such  a  meeting, 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  some  time 
before.  But  as  it  was  read  to  him  ere  his 
trembling  hand  affixed  the  last  stamp  of  his 
authority,  it  remains  as  a  proof  that  one  of 
his  latest  acts  was  to  charge  Philip,  bv  his 
love  and  allegiance,  and  by  his  hope  of  sal- 
vation, to  take  care  that  the  heretics  were 
repressed  and  chastised  with  all  publicity 
and  rigor,  as  their  faults  deserved,  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  without  regard  to 
any  pica  in  their  favor.  The  rest  of  the 
paper  is  filled  with  directions  for  his  inter- 
ment, and  with  a  list  of  legacies  to  forty- 
eight  servants,  and  many  thoughtful  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  those  who  1^ 
attended  him  from  Flanders.  Although 
willing  to  send  all  his  Protestant  subjects 
to  martyrdom,  he  watched  with  fatherly 
kindness  over  the  fortunes  of  grooms  and 
scullions.''  t 

♦  James*  "  History  of  Ch:irlemagne/*  p.  469. 

t  See  also  the  l^rencli  v. oik  oii  the  ^ame  sub- 
ject bv  a  very  eminent  vrritcr:  **  Charles  Quint, 
son  Abdicatioii,  son  S^joor,  et  sa  Uort  aa  Jdooms* 
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Johnson  praises  Frederic  the  Great  for 
possessing  that  mmute  knowledge  of  his  | 
household  affairs  which  enabled  him  to  point 
ont  a  particular  bottle  of  wine  in  his  cellar. 
Charles  V.  had  this  alleged  merit  in  perfec- 
tion, at  least  during  his  cloister  life ;  for  we 
find  him  disposing  of  the  contents  of  his 
larder,  and  of  the  arrears  of  fines  due  from 
trespassers  and  poachers  on  his  petty  re- 
served domains.    He  bequeaths  a  legacy  of 
less  than  £8  to  a  clockmaker's  assistant, 
and  reminds  his  executors  to  deduct  from 
the  clockmaker's  bill  a  prior  payment  on 
account.    Whether  these  things  are  proofs 
of  a  capacious  intellect  turning  naturally  to 
small  things  from  great,  as  a  steam  hammer 
irill  crack  a  nut  after  welding  an  anchor,  or 
signs  of  the  narrowing  effect  of  circumstances 
on  the  strongest  minds,  may  be  a  fair  subject 
for  metaphysical  discussion.     Let  us  not 
forget  that  when  Diocletian  was  inyited  to 
re-assume  the  purple,  he  stuck  to  his  cab- 
bages ;  and  that  when  Fox  was  in  the  Louvre 
with  Bogera  in  1802,  he  looked  out  of  the 
gallery  window,  and  thought  tlje  sun  was 
burning  up  his  turnips  at  St.  Anne's  HilL 

Cowley,  in  that  fine  passage  of  his  **  Dis- 
courses "  in  which  the  wonderful  events  of 
.  Cromwell's  career  are  enumerated,  brings 
tiiem  to  an  acme  by  the  fhct,  that  he  should 
"  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  nations 
as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  once  the  lit- 
tle inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and, 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating 
every  particular  of  his  glory),  with  one  word 
bequeath  all  this  power  and  splendor  to 
his  posterity."  According  to  Hume,  when 
Cromwell  was  dying,  the  council  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  know  his  will  with  regard  to  Ms 
successor.  His  senses  were  gone,  and  he 
was  unable  to  express  his  intentions.  They 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his 
eldest  son,  Richard,  should  succeed  him  in 
the  protectorship,  and  a  simple  aflSrmative 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extorted  ftom  him. 
In  short,  these  uncompromising  democrats 
who  had  recently  abolished  monarchy  and 
laughed  hereditary  right  to  scorn,  hung  on 
the  lips  of  the  speechless  usurper  with  the 
same  devotion  with  which  the  servile  cour- 
tiers of  the  haughty  Tudor  watched  for  a 
word  from  her  mouth  or  a  sign  from  her 

t^re,  de  Yiiste.     Par   M.   Mijznet,   Membre   de 
rAotdfoik,*'  sto:  deuxi^me  Mitioo,  p.  426. 
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hand,  and  probably  were  amongst  the  first 
to  gainsay  the  token  thus  painfully  extorted 
by  their  importunity. 

Napoleon's  testamentary  dispositions  are 
comprised  in  a  will  and  five  codicils,  which 
were  all  carefully  revised  and  definitively 
settled  at  the  same  time,  so  that  no  single 
clause  can  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
temporary  aberration  of  intellect  without 
invalidating  the  whole.  The  most  remark- 
able clauses  in  the  will  are  these : — 

''I  die,  prematurely  assassinated  by  the 
English  ohgarchy  and  its  cut-throat  (si- 
caire).  The  Engush  nation  will  not  be  slow 
in  avenging  me. 

'*  The  too  unfortunate  results  of  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  when  she  had  still  so  many 
resources,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  treason 
of  Marmont,  Augereau,  Talleyrand,  and  La 
Fayette.  I  forgive  them :  may  the  posterity 
of  France  forgive  them,  like  me." 

This  mode  oi  forgiving  may  recall  the  pas- 
sage in  ''  Invanhoe,"  in  which  Maurice  de 
Bracy  kneels  for  forgiveness  to  Kowena :  '*  I 
forgive  you,  sir  knight,  as  a  Christian." 
"  That  means,"  said  Wamba,  '*  that  she  does 
not  forgive  him  at  alL" 

Napoleon  rivals  Charles  V.  in  minute  at- 
tention to  every  article  of  furniture ;  but  the 
directions  are  express  that  none  of  the  arti- 
cles used  by  him  shall  be  sold.  The  distri- 
bution is  marked  with  much  kindliness  of 
feeling  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  devotion  of 
which  he  had  been  the  object ;  and  altogether 
the  will  and  codicils  are  no  unfaithful  reflex 
of  the  good  and  hateful  qualities  of  the  man. 

The  most  notable  clause  of  all  is  the  fa- 
mous legacy  to  Cantillon,  **  who,"  so  argues 
the  imperial  testator, ''  had  as  much  right  to 
assassinate  that  oligarchist  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to 
perish  on  the  ro<^  of  St.  Helena."    The  no- 
I  tion  that  the  bequest  was  made  during  a 
I  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  quite  untenable. 
Napoleon  was  a  genuine  Corsican,  and  it  rc- 
'  quired  far  less  than  he  underwent  at  St. 
I  Helena  to  provoke  his  ingrained  spirit  of 
vindictivenesB.    From  the  Moniteur  wo  learn 
[  that  Cantillon  received  no  less  than  10,8M 
francs,  for  principal  and  interest,  at  some 
time  or  other,  from  somebody.  When  was  he 
paid  ?  and  who  paid  him  ?  are  questions  which 
,  will  puzzle  posterity,  as  much  as  the  author- 
ship of  '*  Junius  "  or  the  identity  of  the  Man 
in  tiie  Iron  Mask.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  12th,  1858,  Lord  Palmerston  stated 
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in  answer  to  Mr.  Stirling,  that  ''  the  pay- 
ments on  account  were  made  by  the  execu- 
tors between  1823  and  1826,  and  that  when 
Cantillon's  widow  applied,  in  1854,  for  a  bal- 
ance of  1200  francs,  which,  she  contended, 
was  due  for  interest,  the  commissioners  re- 
fused to  make  the  issue,  alleging  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  testator  must  have  been 
laboring  under  mental  aberration  when  he 
made  such  a  bequest,  and  that  they  did  not 
think  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  give  effect 
to  it."  His  lordship's  statement  rested  on 
authority  which  he  has  had  ami)le  reason  to 
distrust;  and,  having  served  the  purposes 
of  the  hour  in  England,  it  was  studiously 
suppressed  in  France,  where  it  would  have 
been  repudiated  as  both  offensive  and  untrue. 
In  his  '*  Fragment  of  International  History," 
Mr.  Stirling  completely  demolishes  the  hy- 
pothesis of  mental  aberration,  and  raises  a 
very  strong  presumption  that  a  part  of  the 
legacy  ,was  paid  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  reigning  emperor  of  the 
French.* 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  Cantillon's 
attempt  figures  prominently  in  the  only  tes- 
tamentary paper  left  by  his  intended  victim, 
drawn  up  in  1818,  and  beginning, — ''The 
recent  attempt  on  my  life  leading  me  to  be- 
lieve that  I  may  be  some  day  cut  off  in  a 
moment." 

We  have  given  precedence  to  royialty.  Yet 
a  livelier  and  more  rational  interest  is  in- 
spired by  the  wills  of  the  magnates  of  intel- 
lect, the  great  writers,  thinkers,  and  orators. 
Some  insight  may  thus  be  obtained  into 
their  state  of  mind  when  contemplating  the 
departure  from  this  world  to  the  next.  Un- 
fortunately the  majority  of  eminent  men  of 
letters  have  died  intestate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  had  nothing  to  bequeath. 
Too  true  when  written,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  were  John- 
son's impressive  lines :— • 

"  There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  tlie  gaol. 
Sec  uatioiiR,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  busL" 

The  epigram  on  Butler's  monument  ex- 
plains why  he  did  not  make  a  will  :— 

"  The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown, 
He  asks  fur  bread  and  he  receives  a  stone." 

♦  **  Nnpoleon*8  Request  to  Csntillon:  a  Frag- 
ment of  luternational  Historv.**  London:  John 
W.  i'arkcr  and  Son.  1658.  this  highly  intersst- 
ing  essay  is  already  out  of  print 


The  crust  which  choked  Otway  repeats 
the  tale,  and  the  touching  incident  related 
of  Ooldsmith  throws  a  melancholy  light  on 
the  premature  death  of  more  poets  than  we 
could  number  up  without  a  pang.  **  Yoor 
pulse,"  said  his  doctor,  *'  is  in  greater  disor- 
der tlian  it  should  be  from  the  d^ree  of 
fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at 
ease  ?  "  "  No,  it  is  not"  were  the  laat  words 
he  was  ever  heard  to  utter.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  consoling  to  find — and  we  com- 
mend the  circumstance  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  be  apt  to  fancy  improvidence 
inseparable  from  the  poetic  temperament— 
that  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  with  several 
other  poets  of  undoubted  genius,  carefully 
put  their  houses  in  order  before  their  final 
departure,  and  managed  to  save  enou^  to 
secxire  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them 
from  want. 

Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden  died  intestate; 
so  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Bacon  did  worse : 
he  died  insolvent.  At  least.  Lord  CampbeU 
positively  asserts  that  the  will,  with  its  six 
executors  and  the  proposed  lectureship,  be- 
came a  dead  letter  for  want  of  assets.  Thore 
is  one  of  its  bequests,  however,  which  has 
not  proved  altogether  nugatory :  **  For  my 
name  and  memory  I  leave  it  to  men's  diar- 
itable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the 
next  ages."  In  a  former  will,  there  is  the 
same  wish  expressed  in  less  pointed  terms : 
*'  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  mine  own  countrjrmen 
after  some  time  be  passed  over."  Oallant 
and  oft-renewed  have  been  the  efforts  c^  Ba- 
con's admirers,  and  champion  aftar  champon 
has  appeared  in  the  lists  to  uphold  his  inno- 
cence. His  last  biographer,  Mr.  Basil  Mon- 
tagu, went  down  before  the  well-directed 
lance  of  an  adversary  (Lord  Macaulay)  whoee 
superior  prowess  might  possibly  accoont  for 
the  result  oi  the  encounter  independently  of 
the  merits  of  the  cause ;  and  we  understand 
that  divers  learned  and  accomplished  per- 
sons, who  have  more  recently  taken  charge 
of  Bacon's  reputation,  confidently  hope  to 
redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  field.  The  wishes 
of  every  enlightened  man  in  both  hemi- 
spheres attend  upon  them. 

In  his  will,  as  in  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanor, the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  has  freely 
given  vent  to  his  likings  and  dislikings,  hu 
generous  impulses,  his  public  spirit,  his 
prejudices  and  his  whims.    In  the  following 
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item  his  peculiar  Toin  of  sarcasm  may  be 
traced,  and  his  theological  antipathies  go 
hand  in  hand  with  his  Christianity. 

"  Item,  Whereas  I  purchased  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tithes  of  tne  parish  of  Effemock, 
near  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling ;  I  be- 
queath the  said  tithes  to  the  yicars  of  Lara- 
cor,  for  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  the  present  Episcopal  religion  shall 
continue  to  be  the  national  established  faith 
and  profession  in  this  kingdom  :  but  when- 
ever any  other  form  of  Christian  religion 
shall  become  the  established  faith  in  this 
kingdom,  I  leave  the  said  tithes  of  Effernock 
to  be  bestowed,  as  the  profits  come  in,  to 
the  poor  of  the  said  parish  of  Laraoor,  by  a 
weeluy  proportion,  and  by  such  other  officers 
as  may  then  have  the  power  of  distributing 
charities  to  the  poor  ot  the  said  parish,  while 
Christianity  unaer  any  shape  shall  be  toler- 
ated among  us,  still  excepting  professed 
Jews,  atheists,  and  infidels.'' 

A  dash  of  humor  is  mingled  with  his  rec- 
oUectioDs  of  his  friends : — 

'*  Item,  I  bequeath  to  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Robert  Grattan,  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen's, 
my  gold  bottle-screw,  which  he  gave  me, 
and  my  strong-box,  on  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing the  sole  use  of  the  said  box  to  his  brother 
Dr.  James  Grattan,  during  the  life  of  the 
said  doctor,  who  hath  more  occasion  for  it, 
and  the  second-best  beaver  hat  I  shall  die 
possessed  of. 

'*  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan, 
Prebendary  of  Clonmethan,  my  silver  box 
in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was 

J  resented  to  me ;  in  which  I  desire  the  said 
ohn  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth, 
called  pigtail. 

**  Item,  I  bequeath  all  my  horses  and  mares 
to  the  Keverend  Mr.  John  Jackson,  vicar  of 
Santry,  together  with  all  my  horse-furniture ; 
lameitdng  that  I  had  not  credit  enough  with 
any  chief  governor  (since  the  change  of  times) 
to  get  some  additional  churchpreferment  for 
80  virtuous  and  worthy  a  gentleman.  I  also 
leave  him  my  third-best  beaver  hat. 

"  Item,  I  leave  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Worrall  my  best  beaver  hat."  This  fancy 
for  leaving  his  best,  second-best,  and  third- 
best  hats  may  puzzle  the  commentators  as 
much  as  Shakspeare's  well-known  bequest, 
to  his  wife,  of  his  second-best  bed.  Swift's 
disposition  of  the  bulk  of  his  property  has 
obtained  a  poetical  celebrity  by  his  yerses 
•"On  his  Own  Death." 

"  He  f^ve  the  little  wealth  be  had 
To  baild  a  house  for  fools  or  mad, 


To  show  by  one  satiric  tonch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  mach.* 


There  is  more  truth  and  sense  in  some  pre- 
ceding lines  of  the  same  poem  than  he  per- 
ceived at  the  time  or  would  have  liked  to 
own,  and  we  quote  them  for  their  general 
applicability: — 

"  *  Oh,  may  we  all  for  death  prepare : 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  hcirl ' 
'  I  know  no  moro  than  what  the  news  is : 
'Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  nses.' 
'  To  pablic  uses  I    Hero's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  down  fur  him  ? 
Mere  envv,  avarice,  and  pride 
He  ^are  ft  all :  but  first  he  died.' 
'  And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  1 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
For^tting  his  own  flesh  and  blood.' " 

Public  benefactions  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  public  spirit.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  was  given  to  spite  a  son.  who  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  criticise  the  testator's  cher- 
ished chef-cTceuvre  in  a  newspaper,  saying 
that  he  held  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  show  up 
the  imposture.  The  father  made  a  fresh 
will,  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling,  and  hung 
it,  framed  and  glazed,  over  the  mantle-piece 
of  his  dining-room.  When  such  things  oc- 
cur in  actual  life,  the  will  of  Nicholas  Gim- 
crack,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Tatler  "  (No.  216),  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  caricature. 

"Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew 
Isaac,  by  making  over  to  him,  some  years 
since,  a  homed  scarabsus,  the  skin  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake, and  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian 
king,  I  make  no  further  provision  for  mm  in 
this  my  will. 

"  My  eldest  son  John,  Turning  spoken  dis^ 
reapectfuily  to  his  little  sister,  whom  I  keep 
by  me  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  many  other 
instances  oehaved  himself  undutifuUy  tow- 
ards me,  I  do  disinherit  and  wholly  cut  off 
from  any  part  of  my  present  estate  by  giving 
him  a  smgle  cockle-shelL" 

Hazlitt,  who  kept  his  eyes  almost  exclu- 
sively fixed  on  the  dark  side  of  human  na- 
ture, remsirks  in  his  "  Essay  on  Will-mak- 
ing," that  the  disinheriting  of  relations  is 
'mostly  for  venial  offences,  not  for  base  ac- 
tions. *'  We  punish  out  of  pique,  to  revenge 
some  case  in  which  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed of  our  wills,  some  act  of  disobedi- 
ence to  what  had  no  reasonable  ground  to 

•  A  full  seooantof  St.  Patrick*8  Hofipital  for  the 
reeeptioo  of  lunatics,  which  was  founded  by  Swift's 
bequest,  aided  by  other  coDtributions,  is  appended 
to  Scott's  ♦•  IM9  of  l^wift." 
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go  upon."  Thus,  the  last  of  the  Irish  Lords 
Fitzwilliam  was  understood  to  have  made  a 
will  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his 
friend  Lord  Onslow,  when  one  morning  at 
breakfast  the  expectant  heir,  after  helping 
himself  to  cream,  brought  the  rim  of  his 
cup  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  cream- 
jug  to  prevent  a  drop  from  falling.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  contended  that  this  was  ill-bred 
and  showed  a  want  'of  refinement,  inasmuch 
as  Lord  Onslow's  lip  might  have  touched 
the  part  of  the  cup  which  touched  the  rim 
of  the  jug.  The  offending  peer  turned  the 
objection  into  ridicule,  and  his  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  wilL  The  Fitz- 
william estates  in  and  about  Dublin  are  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  | 

"  The  last  act  of  our  lives,"  says  HazHtt, 
"seldom  belies  the  former  tenor  of  them 
for  stupidity,  caprice,  and  unmeaning  spite." 
The  tenor  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
life  may  well  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  ob- 
ject of  her  legacy  to  "  the  great  commoner  " 
was  rather  to  display  her  dislike  of  his  and 
her  political  opponents  than  admiration  for 
his  eloquence  and  patriotism.  By  a  codicil, 
dated  Aug.  12,  1744,  two  months  before  her 
death,  she  left  Pitt  £10,000  for  "the  noble 
defence  he  had  made  for  the  support  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
his  country'."  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
way, mentions  another  devise  to  Pitt,  the 
motive  of  which  is  less  questionable.  **  You 
have  heard,  to  be  sure,  of  the  great  fortune 
that  is  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pynsent,  an  old  man  of  near  ninety, 
who  quitted  the  world  on  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt,  lived  to 
be  as  angry  with  its  pendant,  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  I  did  not  mention  the  first  report, 
which  mounted  it  to  an  enormous  sum.  I 
think  the  medium  account  is  £2,000  a  year, 
and  £30,000  in  money.  This  Sir  W.  Pyn- 
sent, whose  fame,  like  an  aloe,  did  not  blow 
till  nearly  an  hundred,  was  a  singularity." 

"  I  g'uT  and  I  device  (old  Eoclio  said, 
And  sifrlicd)  my  landn  and  tenements  to  Ned. 
Your  moncv,  sir  1    My  money,  sir.    What, 

nil?  ' 
Why,  if  I  mitst  (ihcn  wept),  I  fftve  ft  Piiul. 
Tlic  mnnor,  sir  ?    Tlie  manor,  liold  I  ho  oncd ; 
Kot  that ;  I  cannot  part  with  Uiat  I  and  died." 

WartoB  states  in  a  note  tliat  Sir  William 
Bateman  used  these  very  words  on  his  death- 
bed.   Malonetayty"  The  late  Lord  £libaiik 


told  me  that  the  dying  man  who  would  not 
leave  a  favorite  manor  with  the  rest  of  his 
estates  was  the  rich  Duncombe.  But  the 
fact  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller."  Lord  Hailes,  writing  to 
Malone,  Oct,  1791,  aays,  *'Pope  was  not  a 
conscientious  satirist.  When  an  incident 
did  not  suit  his  purpose  he  mended  it,"  and 
mentions  an  instance  "  where  the  poet  con- 
verts an  elegant  bequest  into  a  capricious 
lavishing  of  money."  His  lordship  refers, 
we  presume,  to 

**  Die,  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat/* 

which  was  understood  to  be  levelled  at  the 
Duchess  of  Biohmond,  who  left  legacies  to 
cats,  as  the  most  delicate  way  of  providing 
fbr  those  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund.  This  was  not  the  motive  of 
Lord  Eldon  when  he  bequeathed  his  favorite 
dog  Pincher  to  his  daughter  Lady  Frances 
Bankes,  with  a  clear  annual  allowance  of  £8 
to  buy  him  food — ^not  more  than  enough  to 
make  him  a  tolerably  good  customer  to  the 
dog's-meat  man. 

Congreve  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  vanity,  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and 
the  tendency  of  wealth  to  attract  wealth,  so 
fruitlessly  lashed  by  the  satiriat  *'He 
saved  some  money,"  says  Mr.  ThackeraVt 
**  by  his  Pipe  Office,  and  his  Custom-house 
Office,  and  his  Hackney-coach  Office,  imd 
nobly  left  it,  not  to  Braoegirdle  (the  actress 
who  had  been  his  miatress),  who  wanted  it, 
but  to  the  Duchess  of  Mariboroug^,  who 
did  not."  In  graver  tone,  Johnson  men- 
tions the  legacy  to  tl^e  duchess  as  what, 
*' though  to  her  superfiuous,  might  have 
given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family 
from  which  he  (Congreve)  descended;  at 
that  Ume  reduced  to  difficulties  and  di»- 
trcss." 

Lord  Clarendon's  will  is  comprised  in  fou 
short  clauses  |  not  all  together  as  long  as  th . 
longest  sentence  in  his  History.  After  mak- 
ing his  two  sons  Henry  and  Lawrence  ex- 
ecntors,  and  recommending  their  sister  Fran- 
ces and  brother  James  to  their  kindness — 
*'  to  whom  I  am  able  to  leave  nothing  but 
their  kindnees,"— he  prooeeds  and  concludes 
thm:-- 

*'  Item,  I  give  and  be«ieath  to  mr  said 
two  sons  all  my  papers  and  writings  of  what 
kind  no&mtf  sM  Mure  tlMm  entfaruy  to  theix 
dispoid,  m  thtx  thdl  be  ndtited,  bj  8iip« 
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pmnng  or  publisbing,  by  tbfe  advice  and 
approbatidn  of  my  Loid  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom 
I  do  intreat  to  be  the  OTerseers  of  this  my 
irilL  And  that  they  would  be  both  suitors 
to  His  Majest}'  on  my  children's  behalf,  who 
hare  all  possible  need  of  His  Majesty's  char- 
ity, being  children  of  of  other  who  never 
commuted  fauU  against  Ms  Majesty" 

This  will  was  signed  at  Rouen,  where  he 
died  an  impoverished  exile.  No  property 
whatever  is  mentioned  in  it. 

Sir  William  Petty's  will  is  an  autobiogra- 
phy and  an  epitome  of  worldly  maxims  and 
social  theories,  as  well  as  a  testamentary  pa- 
per:— 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  declare  and  affirm 
that  at  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years  I  had  ob- 
tained the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues, 
the  whole  body  of  common  arithmetic,  the 
practical  g^metry  and  astronomy  conducing 
to  navigation,  drilling,  etc,  with  the  knowl- 
edge w  several  mathematical  trades,  all 
which,  and  having  been  at  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford,  preferred  me  to  the  kind's  navy ; 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  I  had  got- 
ten up  about  threescore  pounds,  i^th  as. 
much  mathematics  as  any  of  my  age  was 
known  to  have  had." 

Such  was  his  start  in  lifb.  His  subsequent 
gains  and  investments  are  minutely  detailed^ 
till,  deducting  £28,000  for  bad  debts,  they 
had  accumulated  to  about  £15,000  per  an- 
num, which  he  divides  amongst  his  family. 

"  As  for  legacies  ibr  the  poor,  I  am  at  a 
stand.  As  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election, 
1  give  them  nothing.  As  for  impotents  by 
the  hand  of  Ood,  the  public  ought  to  main- 
tain them.  As  for  those  who  have  been 
bred  to  no  calling  or  estate,  they  should  be 
put  upon  their  kindred.  As  for  those  who 
can  get  no  work,  tbe  magistrate  should  cause 
them  to  be  employed,  which  may  be  well 
done  in  Ireland,  where  is  fifteen  acres  of  im- 
provable land  for  every  head ;  prisoners  for 
crime,  by  the  king ;  for  debt,  by  theb  pros- 
ecutors. As  for  those  who  compassionate 
the  sufferings  of  any  object,  let  them  relieve 
themselves  by  relieving  such  sufferers,  that  is, 
giving  them  alms  jrro  re  nata,  and  for  God's 
sake  relieve  those  several  species  above-men- 
tioned, where  tke  above-mentioned  oblig^ 
fail  in  their  dutie$.  Wherefore  I  am  con- 
tented that  I  have  assisted  all  my  poor  re- 
lations, and  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting 
their  own  bread,  and  have  labored  in  public 
works,  and  by  inventbns  have  sousht  out 
real  obiects  of  charity,  and  do  lier^y  con- 
jure all  who  partake  pf  ^y  estate  hoaL  time 
to  time  to  do  the  same  at  their  periL    Mev- 
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ertheless  to  answer  custom*  and  to  take  the 
surer  side,  I  give  £20  to  the  most  wanting  of 
the  parish  where  I  die." 

The  testamentary  paper  left  by  Ndson  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  irregularity  and 
intensity  of  his  aflTections,  of  the  wayward- 
ness and  warmth  of  his  heart,  in  which  pa* 
triotism  and  heroic  self-devotion  struggled 
for  mastery  with  the  feital  passion  that  has 
left  the  solitary  blot*  upon  his  name.  After 
a  fervent  prayer,  committed  to  writing,  he 
drew  up  and  signed  this  appeal : — 

"  October  21, 1805.  Then  in  sight  of  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  distant 
about  ten  miles. 

**  Whereas  the  eminent  services  of  Emma 
Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  have  been  of  the  very 
greatest  service  to  my  king  and  country,  to 
my  knowledge,  without  ever  receiving  any 
reward  from  either  our  kinff  or  country. 
|[Then  follows  a  summary  of  these  services, 
in  giving  information  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
intention  in  1796  to  declare  war  against 
Ebogland,  and  in  procuring  supplies  for  the 
English  fleet  before  it  sailed  for  Egypt  and 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile.]  Could  I  have 
rewarded  these  services,  I  would  not  now 
call  upon  my  country ;  but  as  that  has  not 
been  in  my  power,  I  leave  Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton,  therefore,  a  legacy  to  my  king  and 
country,  that  they  will  give  her  an  ample 
provision  to  maintain  her  rank  in  life. 

''I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my 
country  my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nel- 
son Thompson ;  and  I  desire  she  will  in  fu^ 
ture  use  the  name  of  Nelson  only. 

'*  These  are  the  only  favors  I  ask  of  my 
king  and  country,  at  this  moment  when  I  am 
going  to  fight  their  battle.  May  God  bless 
my  ung  and  country,  and  all  those  I  hold 
dear !  My  relations  it  is  needless  to  men- 
tion) they  will  of  course  be  amply  provided 
for. 

"  Nelson  and  Bbonte. 

(Witness)     "  Henry  Blackwood. 
"T.  M.Habdy." 

Warren  Hastings  left  a  similar  appeal, 
addressed  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  fa- 
vor of  his  widow,  ''his  elegant  Marian," 
which  met  with  the  same  disregard  as  Nel- 
son's in  favor  of  the  fasciniatirtg  Emma ;  and 
with  every  wish  to  show  indulgence  for  the 
weaknesses  of  departed  greatness,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  influence  of  either  lady  was  of 
sneh  a  nature,  or  exercised  in  suth  a  manner, 
as  to  call  for  a  public  recognition  of  her 
services. 
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If  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  could  have  antic- 
ipated the  future,  he  would  have  been  little 
less  mortified  than  Nelson  or  Hastings.  He 
directed  hy  his  will  that  his  collection  of 
drawings,  and  certain  pictures  to  which  he 
attached  a  high  value,  should  be  first  offered, 
at  prices  specified  by  him,  to  the  nation,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  sundry  distinguished 
patrons  of  art  in  succession ;  the  first  on  the 
list  being  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  He 
doubdess  thought  he  was  paying  a  compli- 
ment or  conferring  a  boon.  But  the  prices 
were  deemed  too  high,  and  the  option  of  be- 
coming the  purchaser  was  declined  by  all. 

No  man  in  his  ordinary,  every-day  mood 
understood  life  better  than  Lord  Byron,  or 
was  less  likely  to  mix  up  poetry  or  passion 
with  matters  of  business.  His  private  letters 
are  full  of  good  sense,  and  his  will  is  a  well- 
considered  document  prepared  by  lawyers. 
Any  unkind  inference  that  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  devise  to  Mrs.  Leigh  is  ex- 
pressly negatived :  *'  I  make  the  above  pro- 
vision for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron,  and 
any  children  I  may  have,  being  otherwise 
amply  provided  for."  The  only  touch  of 
Tnlfulness  or  prejudice  is  in  the  codicil  by 
which  he  gives  his  daughter  Allegra  £5,000, 
on  condition  that  she  does  not  marry  with  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  The  executors  and 
trustees  are  **  my  friends  "  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  Esq.  (Lord  Broughton),  and  John 
Hanson,  Esq.,  his  solicitor,  the  father  of  the 
Countess  of  Portsmouth,  whom  he  gave 
away  at  the  altar  to  the  lunatic  earL 
*LordErskine'8  will,  dated  November  15th, 
1772,  begins  thus : — 

"Being  from  a  sense  of  honor,  and  not 
from  any  matter  of  personal  resentment  or 
reven^,  about  to  expose  my  life  to  great 
peril,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  I  have  so 
few  duties  to  fulfil,  previous  to  an  event 
which  may  deprive  me  of  every  other  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing.** 

His  only  duel,  according  to  his  biogra- 
phers, was  at  an  earlier  period,  with  Mr. 
Dennifl  O'Brien,  arising  out  of  a  ball-room 
altoreation  at  Lewes. 

A  codicil  to  David  Hume's  will  runs  thus : 

**  I  leave  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  John  Home, 
cf  Kiiduff',  ten  dosen  of  my  old  claret  at  his 
choicet  and  one  sin^  bottle  of  that  other 
liquor  called  port.  I  also  leave  to  him  six 
dozen  of  port  provided  that  he  attests  under 
his  hand*  signed  John  Hvme,  that  be  has 


himself  alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two  i 
tings.  By  this  concession,  he  wiH  at 
terminate  the  only  two  differences  that  ercr 
arose  between  us  concerning  temporal  af- 
fairs." 

The  two  differences  were  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  spelling  their  name — whether  Hume 
or  Home— and  as  to  the  merits  of  port, 
which  John  Home  detested. 

Li  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield's  will 
we  find : — 

*'In  case  my  godson,  Philip  Stanhope, 
shall  at  any  time  nereafter  keep,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  the  keeping  of,  any  race-horse,  or 
pack  of  hounds,  or  reside  one  night  at  New- 
market, that  infamous  seminary  of  iniauitj 
and  ill-manners,  during  the  course  or  tlie 
races  there ;  or  shall  resort  to  the  said  races, 
or  lose  in  any  one  day  at  any  game  or  bet 
whatever  the  sum  of  £500 ;  then,  in  any  of 
the  cases  aforesaid,  it  is  my  express  wish 
that  he,  my  said  godson,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  out  of  my  estate  the  sum  of  £5,000  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster." 

The  disposition  of  the  penalty,  we  leara 
from  Earl  Stanhope,  was  a  sly  hit  at  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  having,  as  the  earl 
thought,  driven  a  hard  bargain  with  him  for 
the  site  of  Chesterfield  House.  He  inserted 
their  names  because  he  felt  sure  that,  if  the 
penalty  were  incurred,  they  wotdd  not  be 
slow  in  exacting  it 

Our  next  specimen,  the  will  of  the  Eari  of 
Pembroke  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, after  a  good  many  profane  jestSy 
proceeds  thus : — 

"  Item, — ^I  give  all  my  deer  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  I  know  will  preserve  them, 
because  he  denied  the  king  a  buck  out  of 
one  of  his  own  parks.  Item, — ^I  give  noth- 
ing to  Lord  Say ;  which  legacy  I  ^ve  him, 
because  I  know  he  will  bestow  it  on  the 
poor.  Item. — ^To  Tom  May  I  give  ^e  shil- 
lings; I  intended  him  more:  but  whoever 
has  seen  his  *  History  of  the  Parliament,' 
thinks  five  shillings  too  much.  Hem, — ^I 
give  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  one  wcnrd 
of  mine,  because  hitherto  he  never  kept  hia 
own.    /fern.— I  give  up  ihe  ghost." 

The  commencement  of  Burke's  will  k 
most  impressive,  and  may  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  Lord  Pembroke's  ribaldry : — 

**  According  to  tiie  ancient  good  and  laud- 
able custom,  of  which  my  heart  and  under- 
standing recognise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  his  mercy  only 
thirougfa  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jetos  Christ.'* 
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The  tricks  of  legacy-hunters  are  exposed 
with  point  and  humor  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
**  Volpone ;  **  and  repulsive  as  is  the  picture 
of  the  old  fox,  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  him 
paying  off  in  their  own  coin  the  contempti- 
ble creatures  who  hope  to  prey  upon  him. 
It  is  **  diamond  cut  diamond,''  and  there  is  a 
moral  in  the  drama  for  both  sides :  for  the 
old  and  selfish,  who  are  without  ties  of 
friendship  or  affection,  as  well  as  for  the 
grasping  and  parasitical,  who  waste  life  and 
energy  in  watching  and  manoeuvring  for 
dead  men's  shoes.  There  is  a  letter  in  the 
Spectator  from  a  man  who  had  been  encour- 
aged from  boyhood  to  expect  the  inheritance 
of  three  maiden  aunts,  and  had  consequently 
adopted  no  profession.  The  first  who  died 
left  her  share  to  the  surviving  sisters ;  the 
second  acted  on  the  same  principle;  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  third,  who  lived 
to  near  ninety,  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  property,  he  was  a  fidgety  hypochondriac 
of  seventy-one.     So  much  for  speculating 


"  The  death  of  some  old  gentleman  or  lady, 
Who  makes  ns  young  ones  wait  too  long  al- 
ready." 

Bich  people  without  near  relatives  may  be 
pardoned  for  involving  their  testamentary 
dispositions  in  doubt,  when,  without  going 
so  far  as  "  Volpone,"  they  receive  attention 
or  gain  importance  by  the  sustained  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  needless 
cruelty  exercised  in  this  fashion  when  family 
claims  are  strong,  or  hopes  have  been  raised 
intentionally ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  young 
woman  in  the  Idlers  whose  protector,  from 
reluctance  to  complete  an  act  from  which 
many  shrink  as  from  the  signature  of  their 
own  death-warrant,  dies  suddenly  and  leaves 
her  a  beggar.  But  over-frankness  may  be 
#  dangerous;  as  Monk  Lewis  found  to  his 
cost ;  for  he  died  on  shipboard  of  medicine 
administered  by  two  negro  slaves,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  emanpipate  in  his  will; 
though,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  be 
added  that,  according  to  another  account, 
he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  own  wilfulness  in 
insisting  on  emetics  as  a  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness. 

Hazlitt  mentions  an  habitual  liar,  who, 
consistent  to  the  last,  employed  the  few  re- 
maining days  he  had  to  live  after  being 
cdndemned  by  his  doctors,  in  making  a 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  large  ettttes 
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in  different  parts  of  England,  money  in  the 
fiinds,  rich  jewels,  rings,  and  all  kinds  of 
valuables,  to  his  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who,  not  knowing  how  far  the  force  of 
nature  could  go,  were  not  for  some  time  con- 
vinced that  all  this  fairy  wealth  had  never 
an  existence  anywhere  but  in  the  idle  coin- 
age of  his  brain,  whose  whims  and  projects 
were  no  more. 

A  wealthy  nobleman  hit  upon  a  still  more 
culpable  device  for  securing  posthumous  ig- 
nominy. He  gave  one  lady  of  rank  a  leg- 
acy "  by  way  of  .compensation  for  the  injury 
he  feared  he  had  done  her  fair  fame ; "  a 
large  sum  to  the  daughter  of  another,  a 
married  woman,  "  from  a  strong  conviction 
that  he  was  the  father ; "  and  so  oh,  through 
half  a  dozen  more  items  of  the  sort,  each 
levelled  at  the  reputation  of  some  one  from 
whom  he  had  suffered  a  repulse ;  the  whole 
being  nullified  (without  being  erased)  by  a 
codicil. 

A  widow,  occupying  a  large  house  in  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  London,  sent  for  a 
wealthy  solicitor  to  make  her  will,  by  which 
she  disposed  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  proposed  soon  c  fter,  was 
accepted,  and  found  himself  the  happy  hus- 
band of  a  penniless  adventuress. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith,  George  Carter,  one  of  his  huntsmen, 
sought  an  interview  with  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  with  much  earnestness  made  the 
following  proposition : — 

**  I  hone,  sir,  when  I  and  Jack  Fricker 
and  Will  Bryce  (the  Whips)  die^  we  may  be 
laid  alongside  master  in  the  Mausoleum, 
with  Ham  Ashley  and  Paid  Potter  (two  hunt- 
ers), and  three  or  four  couple  of  his  favorite 
hounds,  in  order  that  we  maybe  all  ready  to 
start  again  together  in  the  next  world." 

(  "  And  thinks  admitted  to  that  eqaal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.*') 

Kellerman  left  his  heart  to  be  buried  in 
the  battle-field  of  Valmy,  where  the  first  re- 
pulse was  sustained  by  the  allies.  He  had 
better  have  selected  Marengo,  where  a  charge 
of  heavy  cavalry,  led  by  him  without  orders, 
retriev^  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Mademoiselle  Joly,  a  French  actress  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
having  passed  some  agreeable  hours  on  a 
hill  near  Falaise  called  La  Roche-Sain^ 
Quentiny  left  directions  in  her  will  that  her 
remains  **  shenld  be  earned  to  this  soUtarjr 
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hillf  which  was  so  dear  to  her  heart."  Her 
wishes  were  obeyed,  and  the  hill  has  ever 
since  been  called  Mont  Joljr. 

One  of  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as 
most  difficult  and  important  cases  which 
have  been  decided  of  late  years,  turning  on 
the  degree  of  mental  power  or  capacity  re- 
quired in  a  testator,  and  the  nature  of  the 
influence  which  may  invalidate  a  will,  is 
that  of  SefUm  v.  Eopwoodf  tried  at  the  South 
Lancashire  Spring  Assizes  for  1855.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  one  side  was  led  by 
Lord  Chelmsford  (then  Sir  Frederic  Thesi* 
ger)  and  the  other  by  the  present  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  England  (Cockburn),  then  attorney- 
general — ^whilst  the  presiding  judge  was 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell— we  need  hardly  add, 
that  nothing  which  the  most  eloquent  advo- 
cacy could  contribute  was  wanting  to  the 
thorough  elucidation  of  the  points  at  issue, 
or  that  the  law  was  laid  down  with  unassail- 
able accuracy  and  perspicuity. 

The  attorney-general  thus  stated  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  may  be  as  well  to  keep  in 
mind  in  discussing  all  questions  of  the  sort  :•— 

**  This  is  not  a  case  in  Which  those  who 
contest  this  will  alleg^e  lunacy  or  insanity  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  When 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (as  a  witness)  told  us  the 
other  day  that  in  his  interview  with  the  tes- 
tator, Mr.  Hopwood,  he  found  no  signs  of 
delusion,  he  says  no  more  than  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  What  we  say  is,  that 
there  was  here  not  insanity — ^not  lunacy,  but 
a  ^adual  decay  of  the  vital  powers ;  a  weak- 
emng  of  the  intellect,  which  rendered  this 
testator,  although  he  might  be  able  to  take 
an  interest  in  and  converse  upon  the  ordi- 
nary, common,  passing,  every-day  topics  of 
the  world,  incapable  of  continuous  thought, 
or  of  that  power  of  reasoning  aod  reflection 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  dis- 
charge the  more  important  business  of  life. 
We  say,  that  his  intellect  having  been  weak- 
ened by  increasing  years  and  growing  in- 
firmities, and  by  attacks  of  disease  affecting 
the  very  seat  of  thought  itself,  he  had  be- 
come incapable,  not  only  of  continued 
thought  and  mental  activity,  but  of  sponta- 
neous volition ;  that  if  capaUe  of  becoming 
excited  and  stimulated  for  a  moment  into 
thought  and  action,  his  mind  took  the  im- 

Sression  of  surrounding  objects ;  that  his 
iioughts  and  his  will  were  the  thoughts  and 
the  will  of  others  by  whom  he  was  acted 
upon  and  influenced.  That  is  the  case  which 
we  have  to  submit  to  vou  as  regards  the 
mental  eondhion  of  tms  gentleman  i  and 
we  shalli  I  think,  be  able  to  satisfy  yoa  that 
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in  this,  his  state  of  mind,  he  was  in  Ivt 
acted  upon  and  influenced  by  those  who  av- 
roundea  him,  and  that  this  will  is  their  at- 
ation,  and  not  his." 

This  doctrine  was  substantially  adopted, 
expanded,  and  enforced  by  the  preaidii^ 
judge:— 

'  <^It  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  make  a 
will,  that  a  man  should  be  Me  to  maintain 
an  ordinary  conversation  and  to  answer  fis- 
miliar  and  easy  questions;  he  must  have 
more  mind  than  suffices  for  that.  He  must 
have  what  the  old  lawyers  call  *  a  disposing 
mind ; '  he  must  be  able  to  dispose  of  his 
property  with  understanding  and  reason. 
That  does  not  mean  that  he  should  make 
what  other  people  may  think  a  sensible  wfll, 
or  a  reasonable  will,  or  a  kind  will  s  because 
by  the  law  of  this  country  a  man  has  abso- 
lute dominion  over  his  own  property,  and  if 
he,  being  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  thinks 
fit  to  make  a  capricious  will,  a  harsh  willi  or 
a  cruel  will,  you  have  no  right  to  set  it  aside 
on  that  ground,  for  that  would  be  interfering 
with  the  liberty  which  the  law  ffives  him — 
that  would  be  to  make  his  will  tor  him,  e^d 
not  to  allow  him  to  make  his  wilL  But  he 
must  be  able  to  understand  his  position ;  he 
must  be  able  to  appreciate  his  property  and 
to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ties whom  he  chooses  to  benefit  by  it  after 
his  death ;  and  if  he  has  capacity  for  that,  it 
suffices."    . 

On  the  subject  of  influence  the  learned 
judge  said:— 

«''  I  take  it,  that  in  order  to  invalidate  a 
will  on  the  score  of  influence,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  you  should  think  the  testator  has 
been  persuaded  into  making  a  will  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  that  he  has  been  persuaded  to 
benefit  this  or  that  person  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; for  in  that  case  I  fear  that  a  vast  nnai* 
her,  if  not  the  greater  proportion  might  bt 
set  aside.  And  what  is  the  sort  of  innoeBoe 
that  is  to  set  aside  a  will  P  Is  it  the  influence  ^ 
exercised  by  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  ? 
Is  it  the  influence  acquired  by  showing  de- 
voted affection  P  Certainly  not.  And  yet 
how  many  wills  are  made  under  the  ioflnenee 
of  feedings  so  excited  I  It  most  be  an  infln- 
ence  depriving  the  {Nurtv  of  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment  and  ms  nee  action :  it  must 
be  such  an  influence  as  induces  you  to  think 
that  the  will  when  executed  is  not  the  will 
he  desires  to  execute ;  that  he  does  not  ben* 
efit  tiie  parties  whom  he  would  wish  to  ben* 
eflt  I  but  that  he  is  doing  that  which  is  not 
his  desire,  and  therelbre  not  hb  wilL*** 

♦  «A  Report  of  the  H«pwoDd  Wm  Case,  tdcsB 
MB  the  notes  cftiisMioraiaiidWHtois.*'    Mss- 
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The  pnctiee  of  cutting  off  with  a  shilling 
was  introduced  to  refute  the  presumption  of 
forgetfulness  or  unconscioDisness — ^to  show 
that  the  testator  fully  rememWed  and  meant 
to  disinherit  the  sufferer.  iMf  Mary  AVort- 
ley  Montagu  cut  off  her  scapegrace  of  a  son 
with  a  guinea.  When  Sheridan  threatened 
to  cut  off  his  ddest  bom  with  a  shilling,  the 
quiet  retort  was,  **  Couldn't  you  give  it  me 
at  once,  if  you  happen  to  have  such  a  thing 
about  you  ?  " 

It  can  hardly  hare  escaped  notice  that  Tery 
few  wills  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  make 
any  mention  of  land.  When  they  do,  they 
almost  always  dispose  merely  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  shape  of  directions  to  feoffees, 
to  whom  the  property  had  been  conveyed  in 
trust  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testators.  Hie 
reason  is,  that  subsequently  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system,  lands  were  no 
longer  devisable,  except  in  rare  localities 
where  the  old  Saxon  customs  were  preserred. 
**  Though  the  restraint  on  alienation  by 
deed,**  obserres  Biackatone,  **  Tanished  very 
early,  yet  thb  on  wills  continued  for  some 
centuries  later,  from  an  apprehension  of  in- 
firmity, and  imposition  on  the  testator  tit  ex- 
iremis,  which  made  such  devises  suspicions. 
There  was  also  wanting  the  notoriety  of 
transfer,  which  was  imperatively  required 
by  the  conmion  law.  The  doctrine  of  uses, 
treating  the  usufruct  as  a  thing  distinct  from 
the  land,  was  invented  by  ecclesiastical  in- 
genuity, and  was  so  very  generaUy  resorted 
to,  that,  when  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27th 
Henry  VIIL),  by  uniting  and  identifying 
the  possession  with  the  usufruct,  rendered 
devises  of  land  practically  as  well  as  techni- 
cally inefficient,  the  change  was  found  too 
great  and  too  sudden  for  endurance;  and, 
five  years  afterwards,  all  persons  of  sound 
mind  (except  feme-coverts)  were  formally 
empowered  by  the  Legislature  (32nd  Henry 
VIIL)  to  devise  to  any  other  person,  except 
to  bodies  corporate,  two-thirds  of  their  lands 
hdd  in  chivalry  and  the  whole  of  thoee  held 
in  socage,  which  since  the  abolition  of  ten- 
ures comprises  all  but  copyholds.  So  loose 
was  the  constmction  put  upon  this  Act  that 
bare  notes  and  memoranda  were  received  as 
valid  dispositions,  and  innumerable  frauds 
were  the  resnlL    A  partial  remedy  was  ap- 

cheitter :  George  Shnms.   London  :  Siropkin,  Hsr- 
""        ill  wss  set 
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plied  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Cbi.  IL), 
which  enacted  that  all  devises  of  land  should 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  and  at- 
tested in  his  presence  by  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses. Wills  of  personality  were  by  the  1st 
Vict,  c  26  (which  takes  effect  from  January 
1st,  1838)  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
wills  of  real  property.    The  ninth  section 


"And  be  it  further  enacted  that  no  will 
shaH  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  in  writing 
and  executed  in  manner  hereinafter  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  signed  at. 
the  foot  or  end  thmof  by  the  testator,  or 
by  some  other  person  in  nis  presence  and 
by  his  direction ;  and  such  direction  shall  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses  present 
at  the  same  time ;  and  such  witnesses  shall 
attest  and  shallsubscribe  to  the  will  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  form  of  at- 
testation shall  be  necessary.'' 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  idle  and  su- 
perfluous to  remind  men  living  in  a  civilized 
country  of  so  obviousa  dutyas  that  of  mak- 
ing a  will,  and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
trouble  to  themselves,  saving  those  whose 
welfare  they  have  at  heart,  possibly  from 
life-long  hardships,  certainly  from  much  care 
and  anxiety.  Yet  many  (by  a  train  of  rea- 
soning somewhat  like  that  of  Dame  Quickly, 
when  considering  FalstaiPs  spiritual  con* 
cems)  ''  hope  it  is  not  time  to  think  of  mak- 
ing a  will  yet,''  till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  die,  leaving  every 
thing  to  happen  which  they  most  wished  to 
avoid.  And  yet  it  is  not  for  want  of  warn- 
ing that  this  occurs ;  it  is  axiomatic  among 
people  of  any  prudence  that  every  one 
should  make  his  will,  and  the  same  duty  has 
been  eloquently  enforced  from  the  pulpit. 
Hear  the  Minister  of  Wilton  :•— 

"The  uncertainty  of  life  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  making  a  teftament  without  de- 
lay i  if  it  be  not  done  now,  it  may  not  be 
done  at  all,  or  not  with  due  deliberation,  or 
not  so  as  to  become  effectuaL  Sudden  death 
is  the  lot  of  many :  it  may  be  yours  and 
mine.  The  probability  is,  at  least,  such  as 
to  recommend  an  inquiry  whether  our  affairs 
be  in  the  state  in  which  we  should  wish  to 
leave  them." 

«  Set  thine  house  in  order  before  sickness. 
The  calm  attention  which  is  due  to  an  afiair 
of  importance  may  be  interrupted  by  pain 

•  **  SennoDs  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  ChsrCen,"  2Dd 
ed.,  a  vols.  8vo.    Blackwood,  Kdinburgb,  1616. 
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and  suspended  by  languor,  or  broke  in  upon 
by  anxious,  disquieting  thoughts/' 

".  .  .  If  worldly  affairs  be  yet  to  settle, 
a  man's  thoughts  are  painfully  divided  be- 
twixt the  alarming  symptoms  of  disease  and 
things  of  this  world  and  things  of  the  next, 
which  alternately  arise  and  mix  and  agitate 
like  waves  of  the  troubled  sea." 

With  reference  to  will-making,  the  first 
point  for  a  man  to  consider  is,  what  disposi- 
tion will  the  law  make  of  my  property  if  I 
die  intestate  ?  This  he  may  learn  from  Ste- 
phen's Commentaries,  or  from  any  modem 
edition  of  Blackstone.  K  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  distribution  prescribed  by 
law,  he  need  not  make  a  will  at  all ;  that  is, 
if  he  does  not  object  to  contribute  one-third 
more  than  he  need  do  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer, which  imposes  a  heavier  stamp- 
duty  where  there  is  no  wilL  In  the  next 
place,  if  he  does  not  wish  his  property  to  go 
as  the  law  prescribes,  and  if  he  desires  that 
it  may  go  to  a  particular  person  or  persons, 
simply  and  absolutely,  after  his  death ;  and 
if  the  person  or  persons  are  of  full  age  and 
capable  of  managing  property,  he  may  ven- 
ture to  make  his  own  vrill,  taking  care  that 
it  is  legally  executed  according  to  the  rules 
stated  below. 

In  the  third  place,  if  be  does  not  wish  to 
give  his  property  absolutely  to  those  who 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  his  bounty,  but 
intends  it  to  devolve  in  a  certain  way  after 
the  interests  given  to  them  have  terminated ; 
or  if  he  wishes  it  to  go  over  to  others  in  a 
particular  event }  he  must  not  make  his  own 
wilL  He  will  infallibly  fail  to  anticipate  all 
the  contingencies  which  may  arise. 

Lord  6t.  Leonards,  who,  since  the  close  of 
his  brilliant  and  useful  professional  career, 
has  honorably  employed  his  leisure  not  only 
in  valuable  contributions  to  legal  literature, 
but  in  explaining  to  his  unlearned  country- 
men much  that  it  befits  them  to  know,  ad- 
vises us  •— 

"Always  to  avoid  conditional  gifts  and  de- 
vises over  in  particular  events.  It  is  the 
folly  of  most  testators  to  contemplate  a  great 
many  events  for  which  they  too  often  inade- 
quately provide.  You  give  mo  a  horse,  and 
*  if  I  die '  you  give  it  to  my  son.  Here  the 
question  at  once  arises,  when  the  death  is  to 
happen.  Generally  ?  In  your  lifetime  or  in 
my  son's  P  Pray  avoid  this ;  and,  if  you 
must  give  a  thing  over  after  you  have  given 
the  entire  interest  to  one,  state  precisely  in 
«  Handy  Book,  p.  166. 
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what  event,  and,  if  depending  upon  tiie  decCii 
of  the  first  legatee,  whether  you  mean  a 
death  in  your  lifetime  or  in  the  lifetinie  of 
the  legatee-over.  And  I  must  tell  you,  tnatv 
where  you  hay  given  t|^e  absolute  interest, 
you  ought  not^  make  any  gift  over  which 
will  not  take  effect  in  a  life  or  lives  which 
shall  be  in  existence  at  your  death.  The 
words  *  children,'  <  issue,'  'heirs  of  the  body/ 
or  <  heirs,'  sometimes  operate  to  give  tne 
parent  the  entire  disposition  of  the  estate, 
although  the  testator  did  not  mean  any  such 
thing.  They  are  seldom  used  by  a  man  who 
makes  his  own  will  without  leading  to  a 
lawsuit." 

Indeed,  we  may  add  that,  although  the 
word  "issue"  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  yet  people  who  make  their 
own  wills  almost  invariably  think  proper  to 
introduce  it,  and  they  scarcely  ever  use  it  in 
the  legal  sense.  The  popular  sense  of  **  is- 
sue ,"  is  '*  children,"  but,  in  its  legal  sense, 
not  only  children  but  all  descendants— 

"  £t  nati  natornm,  et  qai  nasccotur  ab  iUis  '* — 

are  included  in  its  meaning.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  testators  is  constantly  defeated. 
To  take  a  recent  instance.  A  bequest  was 
made,  "  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death, 
for  his  issue,*'  Very  plain  language,  the 
testator  probably  thought.  But  it  happened 
that.  A  died,  leaving  nine  diildren,  thirty- 
one  grandchildren,  and  twelve  great-grand- 
children ;  so  the  property  was  divided  into 
fifty-two  shares,  one  for  each  of  the  descend- 
anta  of  A.  Indeed  it  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  testamentary  litigation  of  Ex^land 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  arisen 
from  the  misuse  of  this  word,  and  yet  the 
blundering  and  the  consequent  litigation  axe 
proceeding  apace,  and  are  probably  greater 
now  than  ever. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  providing  for  ul-  ^ 
terior  gifts  that  difficulty  may  arise.  If  a 
man  bequeaths  all  his  property,  or  certain 
sums  of  money,  he  generally  uses  intelligible 
language ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  give  his 
property  specifically,  he  often  fails  to  de- 
scribe it,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
the  lawyers  fail  to  discover  his  meaning. 

The  meaning  of  the  expressions  '*  house- 
hold fhmiture  "  or  "  hous^old  stuff"  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  pretty  clear.  But  what 
do  the  courts  understand  by  it  F  * 

« Household  furniture"  oomprises  ererj 
*  See  Ward  on  Legacies. 
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tiling  that  oontributet  to  the  nte  or  conven- 
ience of  the  householder  or  ornament  of  the 
house,  and  will  carry  household  linen  and 
china,  both  useful  and  omamentaL  It  is 
said,  if  one  devise  to  another  all  his  *'  house- 
hold stuff,"  hereby  do  pass  his  plate,  couches, 
tables,  stools,  forms,  beds,  vessels  of  wood, 
brass,  pewter,  earth,  and  the  like ;  but  not 
his  apparel,  books,  weapons,  tools  for  artif- 
icers, cattle,  victuals,  com,  ploughgear,  and 
the  like.  '*  Household  furniture  "  has  in- 
deed been  held  not  to  include,  among  other 
things,  a  silver  sundial,  camera-obscura, 
telescope,  globes,  nor  a  case  of  butterflies, 
as  not  being  such  articles  as  were  in  use  or 
in  any  respect  necessary  or  convenient  for  a 
householder.  Yet,  in  a  late  case  of  a  be- 
quest of  a  testator's  dwelling-house  and 
premises  at  R^ ,  and  also  all  and  singu- 
lar the  household  furniture  and  other  house- 
hold effects  of  and  belonging  to  him  in  the 
said  dwelling-house  and  premises  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  the  legatee  was  held  en- 
titled to  a  turning-apparatus,  models  of  a 
cutter  and  mortar,  and  an  organ,  and  to  m 
pair  of  pistols,  they  being  prima  facie  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  the  house ;  but 
not  to  a  cow,  a  pony,  nor  a  parrot  in  a  cage, 
nor  to  fowling-pieces,  unless  it  was  proved 
that  they  were  kept  for  the  defence  of  the 
house,  which  prima  fade  they  were  not ; 
nor  to  a  hay-stack,  if  for  sale  and  not  for  use. 
Pictures  both  hung  up  and  in  a  case,  have 
been  held  to  be  furniture,  but  books  not. 
Under  the  above  bequest,  however,  in  Cole 
p.  Fitzgerald,  about  one  hundred  volumes  of 
books  in  general  circulation  were  held  to 
pass  i  but  Sir  John  Leach  said  that  he  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  whether  such  a  bequest 
would  or  would  cot  comprehend  a  gallery 
of  pictures  kept  as  specimens  of  art,  or  a  li- 
brary of  scarce  books. 

The  mere  word  "  money  "  will  not  include 
stock.  But  in  a  bequest  of  all  the  testator's 
money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  three  per 
cent  and  five  per  cent  bank  annuities  were 
held  to  pass,  it  appearing  that  the  testator 
never  had  any  money  in  the  bank. 

A  bequest  of  "jewels"  by  a  nobleman 
was  held  not  to  pass  his  collar  and  garter, 
nor  the  buckle  in  his  bonnet ;  nor  will  a 
watch  pass  as  "jewels  "  or  "  plate." 

By  "medals^  Lord  Hardwicke  thought 
that  current  coin,  if  curious  pieces  and  kept 
with  medals,  would  paas,  as  even  medals 
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themselves  were  once  current  coin.  Where 
there  was  a  bequest  of  "  my  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities, consisting  of  coins,  medals,  gems, 
and  Oriental  stones,  and  other  valuable 
things,"  etc.,  diamond  earrings,  a  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  other  ornaments  of  the  person, 
which  were  usually  kept  in  and  shown  as 
part  of  the  testatrix's  cabinet,  but  which 
were  also  occasionally  worn  by  her,  were 
held  not  to  pass,  the  wearing  making  the .. 
distinction. 

The  devise  of  a  "  house,"  it  seems,  will 
not  carry  hangings    and   looking-glasses,^ 
which  are  matters  of  ornament  and  furni- 
ture, and  not  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the 
house  or  freehold. 

But  any  one  who  is  confident  that  his  own 
powers  of  expression  will  carry  him  safe 
through  all  these  dangers  may  read  with 
profit  Roger  North's  account  of  his  father's 
will,  as  shown  to  the  testator's  son,  aftexw 
wards  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford.* 

"  It  fell  out  that  his  lordship,  by  a  cast 
of  his  skill  in  this  kind  (conveyancing),  pre- 
vented his  father's  being  utterly  disappointed 
of  the  effect  intended  by  his  last  will ;  for 
the  good  lord  [North]  hod  the  general  no- 
tions of  the  law,  as  many  others  have,  who 
nevertheless,  coming  to  the  execution  of 
business,  blunder  most  abominably.  And 
it  is  very  strange,  but  very  true,  that  if  a 
layman  (as  the  lawyers  style  those  not  bred 
to  the  profession)  studies  the  law  never  so 
hard,  and  pursues  in  a  course  of  reading  and 
commonplacing  with  all  imaginable  perse- 
verance, yet  he  shall  be  far  from  compe- 
tent to  juoge  of  or  capable  to  direct  in  busi- 
ness, eo  uiis  good  nobleman,  intending  to 
ffive  his  ladv  all  his  personal  estate,  free  from 
debts  and  legacies,  and  to  charge  those  on 
his  land,  and  (subject,  etc.)  to  settle  it 
strictly  on  his  family,  had  contrived  thus : 
he  made  his  wife  his  executrix,  and  charged  ' 
debts  and  legacies  upon  the  land,  and  hm- 
ited  it  especially  on  his  sons  and  their  issue 
male  successively  without  trustees  to  sup- 
port, etc  When  this  was  done,  he  bethougnt 
nimself  that,  however  in  prudence  it  did  not 
become  him  to  trust  his  nimble  young  lawyer 
to  draw  his  will,  and  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  in  somewhat  for  himself,  un- 
awares to  him,  yet,  after  the  will  was  made, 
he  ought  not  to  secrete  it  from  so  great  a 
lawyer  as  he  was.  Aaid  thereupon  he  sent 
for  him,  and  with  a  speech  let  him  know 
that  however  (for  reasons  that  satisfied  him- 
self) he  waa  not  consulted  in  making  his  will, 
yet  now  he  should  see  it.  But  he  must  not 
•  North's  «<  UvM,*'  vol,  L,  p.  IM. 
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expect  to  alter  one  tittle  or  syllaUe  in  it,  for 
he  nad  considered  it  so  well  tmtjt.he  should  not 
need,  if  he  were  disposed  to  trust,  his  advice. 
His  lordship  [Lord  Guildford]  perused  it 
over,  and  his  father  asked  him  now  he  Hked 
it.  He  answered  with  a  question  whether 
he  intended  that  Lady  North  should  have 
an^r  thing  of  his  personal  estate  or  nothing. 
*  I  intend  her  all,  and  have,'  said  he, '  giv^Q 
it  her  hy  making  her  sole  executrix.'  That 
was  his  skin.  But  the  lawyer  told  him '  that 
would  not  do,  hut  only  in  cases  where  no 
dehts  were ;  and  charging  his  land  did  not 
^ease  his  personal  estate,  unless  it  were  made 
an  express  legacy,  with  a  declaration  to  ex- 
empt It.  For  the  heir  had  an  equity  to  turn 
all  dehts  upon  the  personal  estate  in  ease  of 
the  land ;  and  the  latter  should  not  be  charged 
tiU  the  other  was  exhausted.'  This  was 
news  to  the  lord,  and  made  him  start.  Then 
the  lawyer  asked  further  if  it  was  his  intent 
that  any  of  his  sons  might  sell  his  estate, 
and  frustrate  their  own  children  and  the  rest 
of  his  remainders.  '  No,'  said  he, '  I  intend 
none  of  them  shall  sell.'  'But  here  they 
may,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  for  the  remainders 
to  sons,  before  any  born,  are  contingent; 
and  a  feoffment  or  fine  of  the  tenant  for  life^ 
destroys  the  contingencies,  and  his  estate  be- 
comes a  fee  simple.'  These  discoveries  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
old  lord  that  he  said, '  Son,  you  see  my  in- 
tent ;  go  and  make  it  as  it  should  be  | '  which 
was  done ;  and,  as  things  fell  out  in  that 
family,  that  action  of  his  lordship's  [Guild- 
ford] was  a  preservation  of  the  estate,  and 
Srevented  the  good  old  lady  from  being  left 
estitute;  who,  otherwise,  had  been  left 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  but  what  she  must 
have  purchased  by  anticipating  her  jointure. 
So  it  IS  when  men  will  pursue  in  professions 
they  were  not  educated  in." 

If  it  be  thought  that  modem  improve- 
ments have  made  will-making  easy,  let  us 
listen  to  Lord  St.  Leonards : — 

**  I  am  somewhat  unwilling  to  give  ^ou 
any  instructions  for  making  your  will  with- 
out the  assistance  of  your  professional  ad- 
viser, and  I  would  particularly  warn  you 
against  the  use  of  printed  forms,  which  mive 
misled  many  men.  They  are  as  dangerous 
as  the  country  schoolmaster  or  the  vestry 
clerk.  It  is  quite  shocking  to  reflect  upon 
the  litigation  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
men  making  their  own  wills  or  emplo}ing 
incompetent  persons  to  do  so.  To  save  a 
few  guineas  in  their  lifetime,  men  leave  be- 
hind them  a  will  which  it  may  cost  hundreds 
of  pounds  to  have  expounded^  by  the  court 
before  the  various  claimants  will  desist  from 
titigation.     Looking  at  this  as  a  simple 


mone^  transaction,  lawyers  might  veil  bs&i 
despair  if  every  man's  will  were  prc^iaredlf 
a  competent  person. 

<'  It  were  useless  for  tne  to  attempt  to  show 
you  how  to  make  a  strict  settlement  of  your 
property,  and  therefore  I  Will  not  try.  1 
could,  without  difficulty,  run  over  the  names 
of  many  judges  and  lawyers  of  note,  wkoee 
wills,  made  oy  themselves,  have  hema.  set 
aside  or  construed  so  as  to  defeat  every  in-  ' 
tention  which  they  ever  had.  It  is  not  ev^ 
a  profound  knowledge  of  law  which  will  ca- 

Eacitate  a  man  to 'make  his  own  will  unless 
e  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  wills 
of  others." 

Those  who  really  attach  any  importance 
to  their  bequests  ought  to  state  their  ioten- 
tions  in  writing,  and  hand  the  paper  to  a 
solicitor,  who  will  at  a  small  expense  ^et  a 
will  drawn  by.  counsel  accordingly.  But  in 
order  that  a  man's  intentions  may  be  fully 
stated,  he  n^ust  ascertain  wh&t  they  are,  and 
must  consider  the  state  of  his  fSemuly  and  of 
his  property. 

If  he  merely  gives  all  his  property  to  one 
.person — say  his  wife — for  life,  and  directs  it 
to  be  divided  at  her  death  among  others-* 
say  his  children-— many  things  may  happen 
which  he  would  not  like.  Let  ujs  suppose 
that  he  has  just  settled  affcdrs  to  his  liking, 
has  bought,  we  may  say,  a  leasehold  house 
for  his  wife  and  family  to  reside  in  after  his 
decease,  and  has  with  great  care  selected  the 
precise  investments  that  seem  to  him  best ; 
the  first  act  of  his  executors  must  be  to  sdl 
his  house  (for  that  is  property  of  a  wearing- 
out  nature)  and  all  the  investments,  except 
such  of  the  public  funds  as  are  sanctioned 
for  this  purpose  by  the  law  (recently  some- 
what enlarged) ;  *  his  wife  and  children  will 
thus  receive  an  income  considerably  reduced. 
There  will  be  no^tardian  having  l^^l  an* 
thority  (the  mother  has  not)  to  administer  • 
the  fortunes  of  the  children,  to  apply  the  in- 
come to  their  maintenance,  education,  or  ad- 
vancement, to  superiptend  their  education, 
and  guard  their  persons  in  case  of  dispute. 
For  all  these  purposes  the  Court  of  Chancery 
must  be  put  in  motion ;  and  how  much  ex- 
pense is  incident  to  Chancery  proceedings, 
even  in  their  improved  form,  we  need  not 
stop  to  suggest  It  is  obvious  that  in  no 
country  can  the  time  and  attention  of  highly 
trained  and  experienced  professional  men  be 
occupied  except  for  a  fair  remuneratioiu 

♦  Handy  Book,  ^  208. 
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Every  will  should  contain  an  appointment 
of  executors,  and  (if  there  be  children  under 
age)  of  guardians,  together  with  ftill  powers 
of  investing  and  managing  the  trust  funds, 
and  of  retaining  them,  if  advisable,  in  the 
state  in  which  the  testator  has  left  them. 
The  experience  of  many  generations  has,  in 
course  of  time,  created  a  very  convement 
system  of  rules  for  this  purpose ;  but  a  set 
of  rules  which  are  to  fbrm  a  code  for  the 
management  of  the  property  of  a  family  for 
one  or  two  generations  cannot  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words,  nor  applied  with  safety  by 
an  unlearned  person. 

In  making  a  will,  then,  there  are  three 
tnatters  to  be  attended  to :  to  know  exactly 
what  your  own  wishes  are;  to  get  them 
properly  expressed  on  paper ;  to  execute  the 
paper  when  prepared.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man  ought  to  consider  well  what  it  is  that 
he  really  wants  to  do.  Upon  this  subject  he 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points 
suggested  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  :— 

'*  If  your  children  are  ^titled  to  portions, 
you  should  declare  whether  you  intend  what 
you  give  them  by  your  will  to  be  in  addition 
to  their  portions,  or  in  satisfaction  of  them. 
I  have  already  advised  you,  if  you  make  any 
provision  for  your  wife,  to  state  whether  you 
mean  it  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower. 

'*  If  you  have  given  your  children  legacies 
bj  your  will,  and  afterwards  ^vance  por^ 
tions  with  them  on  their  marriage,  you 
should  declare  by  a  codicil  whether  tnev  are 
still  to  be  entitled  to  the  legacies.  If  you 
have  advanced  them  in  your  lifetime,  and 
then  mAke  any  provision  for  them  by  your 
will«  you  should  declare  whether  you  mean 
it  to  be  in  addition  to  the  advances.  So,  if 
you  give  a  legacy  by  your  will,  and  you  af* 
terwards  give  another  to  the  same  person 
by  a  codiol,  you  shoul^edare  wheuier  or 
not  vou  mean -him  to  h4b  both. 

**  Where  a  man  has  a  large  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  it  is  often  advisable  to  direct  all 
his  property  to  be  turned  into  money,  out 
of  which  he  may  order  bis  debts  and  legacies 
to  be  first  paid,  and  the  residue  to  be  laid 
out  at  interest  in  the  names  of  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.'' 

Those  who  have  daughters  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  advantage  which  may  arise 
firom  bequeathing  their  portion  to  trustees 
for  their  separate  use,  so  as  to  secure  some- 
thing for  them  in  case  their  husbands  should 
be  unfortunate. 

Persons  who  are  disposed  to  give  their 
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property  for  shiffitable^  or  public  purposes 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  land,  or 
money,  or  securities  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  or  money  secured  on  mort- 
gage, can  be  given  for  any  such  purposes 
except  by  a  deed  executed  at  least  twelve 
calendar  months  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  and  enrolled  in  Chancery  within  six 
months  after  its  execution.  But  to  bequests 
of  money  or  other  personal  estate  not  con- 
nected with,  nor  to  be  invested  in,  real 
property,  no  such  conditions  are  attached. 
Questions  sometimes  arise,  what  are  char- 
itable uses  ?  and  it  would  seem  that  almost 
any  bequest  that 'has  at  all  in  view  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  not  the  gratification  of  a 
mere  whim,  is  considered  to  be  for  a  chari- 
table purpose,  and  therefore  void,  if  the 
subject  of  it  be  land  or  connected  with  land. 
This  character  of  <' charitable "  has  been 
held  to  attach  to  gifts  for  relief  of  aged,  im- 
potent, and  poor  people ;  for  maintenance  of 
sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners ;  for 
ease  of  poor  inhabitants  concerning  payment 
of  taxes ;  for  aid  of  young  tradesmen,  etc  s 
for  marriage  of  poor  maids ;  for  education 
in  any  form  i  for  relief  or  redemption  of 
prisoners  or  captives ;  for  repair  of  bridges, 
churches,  etc. ;  or  a  bequest  of  an  annual  fee 
to  the  clerk  of  a  parish  to  keep  the  chimes 
in  repair,  to  play  certain  psalms^  or  to  th^ 
vicar  or  curate  of  a  particular  place  for 
preaching  an  annual  sermon  on  a  certain 
day ;  but  not  to  a  bequest  of  money  to  be 
raised  out  of  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  testator.  • 

In  the  case  of  a  devise  of  land  to  form  a 
perpetual  botanical  garden,  there  was  some 
doubt ;  but  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  "  thought 
that,  upon  the  expression  of  the  testator 
that  he  trusted  it  would  he  a  public  benefit^ 
he  might  venture  to  declare  it  rotd" 

Upon  the  whole,  and  especially  consider- 
ing the  scanty  encouragement  afibrded  by 
the  law  to  such  good  deeds  as  these,  we 
willingly  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
sermon  already  cited.  *'  Chrysostom,"  says 
Mr.  Charters,  "in  his  boc^  on  the  priest- 
hood, advises  not  to  fund  but  to  disperse 
the  alms  that  are  gathered.  The  fund  of 
the  poor  is  the  charity  of  the  faithfuL  Do 
what  you  can  for  the  existing  poor  in  life 
and  at  death,  leaving  future  wants  to  future 
almoners  and  testators." 

But  when  the  will  has  been  preparedy  hoir 
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should  it  be  executed  P    Lord  St.  Leonards 
has  answered  this  question. 

**  I  advise  you  to  make  your  will  in  the 
following  manner:— 

''Take  care  that,  if  written  on  sereral 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  they  are  all  fastened 
together,  and  that  the  pages  are  numbered. 
Sign  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  each  sheet, 
and  state  at  the  end  of  your  will  of  how 
many  pages  your  will  consists. 

**  if  there  are  any  erasures  or  interlinea- 
tions, put  your  initials  on  the  margin  oppo- 
site to  them,  and  notice  ihem  m  the  oMutct- 
Hon, 

"  The  attestation  ahould  be  already  writ- 
ten at  the  end  of  the  will,  and  may  be  in 
this  form  :— 

"  *  Signed  by  the  above-named  testator  in 
the  presence  of  us  present  at  the  same  time, 
who  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  as  wit- 
nesses thereto  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Slie  words  interlined  in  the  — st  line  of 
e  — ^th  page^  having  been  just  added,  and 
the  erasures  in  the  — ^th  and  — th  lines  in 
page  —  having  been  just  made].' 

"Formerly  there  was  a  wide  distinction 
between  real  and  personal  estate,  for  a  de- 
vise of  the  former  required  three  witnesses, 
while  to  a  bequest  of  the  latter  no  witness 
was  required.  Now,  whatever  is  the  nature 
of  the  property,  two  witnesses  are  required 
to  every  will  or  codiciL' 

"  The  two  persons  intended  to  be  the 
witnesses  should  be  called  in,  and  told  that 
you  desire  them  to  witness  your  will ;  and 
then  you  should  sign  your  name  in  their 
presence,  and  desire  them  each  to  look  at 
the  signature.  Your  signature  should  fol- 
low your  will,  but  should  precede  the  signa- 
tures 'of  the  witnesses  \  for  if  you  were  to 
sign  after  they  had  signed,  your  will  would 
be  void.  When,  therefore,  you  have  signed, 
they  should  sign  their  names  and  residences 
at  the  foot  of  the  attestation.  You  will  ob- 
serve that,  according  to  die  attestation, 
neither  of  the  witnesses,  although  he  has 
\  signed  tho  attestation,  should  leave  the  room 
until  tho  other  witness  has  signed  also. 
Remember  that  they  must  both  sign  in  your 
presence,  and  therefore  you  should  not  allow 
them  to  go  into  another  room  to  sign,  or 
even  into  any  recess,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  same  room  where  it  is  possible  tnat  you 
might  not  be  able  to  see  them  sign.  If, 
therefore,  you  do  not  chose  them  to  sign 
after  you  at  the  same  table  or  desk,  have  a 
table  placed  close  to  you  before  they  come 
into  the  room,  so  as  to  create  no  confusion, 
at  which  they  can  and  ought  to  sign  before 
leaving  the  room.  .  .  .  Even  if  vou  are  ill 
and  confined  to  your  -bed,  you  snould  have 
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a  table  ready  at  your  bedside,  at  which  the 
witnesses  should  sign  after  you,  and  yon 
should  not  turn  your  back  upon  them  whilst 
they  are  signing.  These  simple  precautions 
will  render  it  impossible  to  impeach  your 
will  for  want  of  its  due  execution.  ...  If 
you  cannot  sign  your  name  yourself,  some 
other  person  may  do  so  for  jou,  in  your 
presence  and  by  your  direction,  but  thia 
should  be  noticed  in  the  attestation.  It  will 
be  no  objection  that  the  person  signing  for 
you  is  also  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses. 
.  .  •  Although  one  of  the  witnesses  is  un- 
able to  write,  yet  the  other  cannot  sign  for 
him. 

*'  Although  a  witness  cannot  give  eflfect  to 
his  signature  by  recognition,  yet  you  will 
have  Giscovered  that  you,  the  maker  of  the 
will,  may,  if  you  please,  sign  your  name  in 
the  absence  of  the  witnesses,  provided  yon 
acknowledge  your  signature,  not  merely  the 
will,  in  their  presence.  But  the  witnesses 
shoiHd  see  that  the  wiU  is  signed  by  you. 
Pray  attend  to  this :  if  you  do  not  sign  in 
their  presence,  point  out  your  signature  care- 
fully to  them,  although  you  need  not  teU 
them  that  it  is  your  will,  but  it  is  better  to 
do  so.  •  .  .  Even  ffestures  by  a  testator,  in- 
timating that  he  has  signed  the  will,  and 
wishes  the  witnesses  to  attest  it,  have  been 
held  sufficient,  when  they  saw  the  signature. 

"Creditors  or  executors  may  prove  the 
execution  of  a  will  to  which  they  are  attest- 
ing witnesses  ;  but  no  person  to  whom  yon 
give  a  legacy,  or  to  whose  wife  or  husband 
you  give  on^  should  be  a  witness  to  your 
will ;  for  although  the  testimony  of  sudi  a 
witness  would  be  good,  the  legacy  to  him  or 
her  or  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  would 
be  void. 

"If  you  add  a  codicil  to  your  will,  yon 
should  cidl  it  a  codicil,  and  should  execute 
it  and  have  it  attested  just  as  if  it  were  an 
original  wilL  Remember  that  you  cannot 
give  a  single  additional  legacy  without  once 
more  going  through  these  ceremonies. 

"  Any  alterati(9  should  bo  made  by  a 
regular  codicil,  and  not  by  obliteration  or 
interlineation. 

"Although  by  a  codicil,  duly  executed, 
you  may  set  up  a  prior  will,  not  duly  exe- 
cuted, yet  you  cannot  by  a  will,  though  duly 
executed,  give  validity  to  any  future  codicd 
you  may  make  not  duly  executed. 

"  Your  wife  cannot  make  a  will  unless  of 
property  settled  to  her  separate  use,  or  which 
she  has  power  [conferred  upon  her  by  some 
distinct  instrument]  to  dispose  of  by  will,  or 
of  personal  property  with  your  consent." 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  a  wife  makes 
a  will  of  personalty  with  the  consent  of  h» 
husband,  and  the  husband  dies  in  her  life- 
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time,  she  must  re-execute  the  will  after  his 
death,  otherwise  it  is  inoperative;  for  the 
effect  of  his  consent  is  merely  to  bar  his 
right,  as  personal  representatiye  of  his  wife, 
if  he  survives  her. 

Minors  are  incompetent  to  make  awilL 
Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  persons  are  compe- 
tent, if  they  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  act.  Soldiers  and  sailors  in 
actual  service  are  exempted  from  the  for- 
malities prescribed  by  the  act,  and  may  still 
make  nuncupatory  willsl 

<*  Your  will,''  continues  Lord  St  Leonards, 
«  may  be  revoked  by  another  will  or  codicil 
executed  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
pointed  out;  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an 
intention  to  revoke  it,  and  vniich  must  be 
executed  in  like  manner  i  or  by  the  burning, 
tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  same 
by  yourself  or  by  some  person  in  your  pres- 
ence and  by  your  direction,  vrith  the  inten- 
tion of  revoking  the  same." 

Practically,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  you 
wish  to  revoke  your  will,  you  must  eidier 
reduce  it  to  ashes,  or  at  least  tear  or  cutout 
your  signature,  for  it  will  not  do  merely  to 
cross  out  your  name  or  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  with  a  pen. 

Marriage  also  has  the  effect  of  totally  re- 
voking a  will ;  and  when  a  man  marries,  he 
should  immediately  make  a  new  vrill  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  he  has  imposed  upon 
himsel£  If  he  really  mean  his  old  will  to 
stand,  he  must  at  once  re-execute  it,  or  de- 
clare his  intention  by  a  codicil  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  English 
and  Irish  wills  only.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  real  property  must  be  devised  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Thus  anyone  who  has  a 
house  or  land  in  Scotlaii(  or  even  money 
lent  on  mortgage  in  that  country,  must  dis- 
pose of  them  according  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land— that  is  to  say,  he  must,  by  a  deed  of 
disposition  in  trust,  executed  at  least  sixty 
days  before  his  death,  make  over  his  prop- 
erty to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  his  testa- 
ment, which  may  either  be  contained  in  the 
same  instrument  or  in  any  will  or  codicil. 
It  is  only  the  deed  of  disposition  that  needs 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  disposer's  living  for 
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sixty  days ;  the  will  or  codicils  may  be  exe- 
cuted at  any  time ;  and  both  the  deed  and 
the  will  or  codicil  ought  to  be  executed  and 
attested  subs^ntially  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  but  never  vrithout  the  use  of  a 
form  prepared  by  his  legal  adviser. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, so  inconvenient  a  law  as  that  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  real  prop- 
erty in  Scotland,  otherwise  than  by  a  deed 
executed  sixty  d&yt  before  death,  should  be 
suffered  to  exist  Personal  property,  wher- 
ever situated,  is  said  in  law  to  follow  the 
person,  and  it  will  pass  under  a  will  executed 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
the  deceased  was  domiciled.  Thus,  money 
in  Scotland  (not  lent  on  heritable  bond,  i.e., 
mortgage)  will  pass  by  the  English  will  of 
its  late  proprietor  If  he  was  domiciled  in 
England ;  but  if  he  was  domiciled  in  France, 
the  will  must  have  been  executed  according 
to  the  forms  required  by  the  French  law. 
Now  that  our  habits  have  become  cosmopol- 
itan and  migratory,  it  is  often  a  difficult 
question  where  a  man  was  domiciled  at  the 
Ume  of  his  death,  for  he  may  have  had 
houses  in  two  countries,  and  may  not  have 
made  it  clear  which  of  them  he  regarded  as 
his  real  and  permanent  home.  His  life  and 
conversation  are  very  particularly  scrutinized 
on  such  occasions,  aud  evidence  has  to  be 
collected  in  various  quarters,  frequently  at 
an  enormous  cost  The  courts  would  have 
been  deprived  of  many  interesting  discus- 
sions, if  testators  had  taken  care  to  execute 
their  wills  according  to  the  forms  of  both 
the  countries  vrith  which  they  were  con- 
nected. 

Finally,  let  testator  and  executor  remem- 
ber their  duties  as  laid  down  by  the  minister 
of  Wilton. 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  surviving  friend  and 
executor,  we  should  settle  every  thing  in 
our  own  power  to  settle,  make  the  will  clear 
and  distinct,  and  communicate  our  inclina- 
tion in  lesser  matters. 

"The  duties  of  a  survivor  are— to  be 
faithful  in  any  trust  reposed,  and  to  love  and 
honor  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  will 
shrink  from  the  unfriendly,  unfeeling  prac- 
tice of  printing  diaries,  and  unfinished  works, 
and  private  letters,  and  confidential  conver- 
sation, and  careless  table-talk." 
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From  The  Saturday  Beyiew,  SO  Oct 
THE  POPE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Special  correspondents,  and  smart  writ- 
ers in  general,  often  grapple  with  an  em- 
barrassiDg  crisis  in  a  free  and  eiuy  wa^.  An 
instance  of  the  onesidedness  with  which  dif- 
ficulties are  dealt  with  in  such  quarters  oc- 
curs in  their  treatment  of  the  question  first 
ventilated  by  that  wild  writer — ^the  Abb^ 
Michon — that  the  papacy  should  be  trans* 
ferred  to  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  the  solution 
is  theoretically  convenient,  and,  as  far  as  the 
abstract  papal  pretensions  go,  there  would 
be  something  approaching  to  the  sublime  in 
enthroning  him  who  claims  to  be  the  auto- 
cratic vicar  of  Christ  on  that  sacred  site 
which  has  the  most  venerable  claim  to  the 
dignity  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 
No  doubt  the  picture  of  the  common  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  freed  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  petty  Italian  Aoverei^tv,  and  re- 
lieved from  the  inconvenient  nvalry  of  that 
obsequious  but  insulting  protection  which  the 
great  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  have  for  so 
many  ages  lavished  on  the  pope,  is  very  en- 
gaging. In  these  days  of  sudden  change 
and  rapid  instalment  of  new  principles,  there 
is  no  sa^'ing  that  the  scheme  is  impossible, 
for  pohtical  impossibilities  are  every-day 
facts.  But  it  is  worthwhile  to  see  what  may 
be  reasonably  ur^ed  against  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  suggestion. 

Jerusalem  is  neither  a  pagan  city  nor  yet  a 
howling  wilderness,  nor  a  country  town  ad- 
ministered by  an  obscure  sufiragan  of  the 
Vatican.  If  it  were  any  of  these  things,  of 
course  the  pope  might  find  in  it  a  fair  field 
for  a  fresh  start,  unhampered  by  the  cumber- 
some traditions  of  many  centuries  of  Italian 
intrigue.  But  Jerusalem  happens  to  have 
been  the  most  bitterly  and  the  most  perti- 
naciously contested  outpost  of  the  Onental 
Church  since  the  first  days  of  the  great 
schism  which  cut  asunder  JBast  and  West. 
Its  occupation  by  the  Latin  Church  was  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  Crusades ;  while  a 
squabble,  arising  out  of  a  detail  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  its  ecclesiastical  regiUation, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  blowing  up  the 
flame  of  the  late  Crimean  war.  With  the 
pope  at  Home,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, in  Africa,  or  America,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  the  Greek  Church 
might,  if  they  were  not  those  of  a  truce,  at 
all  events  imitate  the  decent  courtesies  of 
civilized  warfare.  But  once  let  the  pone 
plant  himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  mignt 
expect  to  see  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  engaged  in  the  most  savage  vendetta 
on  the  most  appalling  scale  which  the  world 
has  ever  beheld.  Our  reasons  for  makin|f 
this  statement  lie  on  the  very  face  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.    Wholly  apart  from  the  ac- 


ddents  of  his  temporal  dominion,  the  pope, 
as  a  spiritual  personage,  occupies  two  per- 
fectly distinot  positions.  He  is  *'  Bishop  of 
Rome'' — ^i.e.,  diocesan  of  the  dty  whicn,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  became  one  of  the 
settled  institutions  of  the  world,  waa  the 
cosmopolitan  metropolis.  Accordingly,  the 
Bishop  of  Home,  from  very  early  times, 
found  himself  complimented  by  the  conces- 
sion of  precedence  over  his  brother  prelates 
of  less  important  cities.  In  this  same  char- 
acter he  enioyed  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
power  which  might  be  reduced  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Christian  congregation  of 
that  one  city,  or  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace 
the  primatial  superintendence  of  kingdoms. 
This  Bishop  of  Rome,  Patriarch  of  the  West, 
is  an  element,  though  one  at  present  out  of 
keeping,  in  the  eastern  theory  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  is  true  that  the  Orientals 
claim  from  him  concessions  in  return  which 
no  pope  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  wocdd 
have  condescended  to  vield.  Keeoenizxng 
as  they  do  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  they  ex- 
pect the  Patriarch  of  Rome  to  reciprocate 
the  recognition  of  spiritual  dignitaries  in  the 
East  as  eoual  in  power  and  in  station  with 
himself,  of  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Stil),  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  are  non-interventionists, 
and  as  long  as  the  '*  Western  Patriarch" 
stops  at  ^me,  or  anywhere  that  is  not 
witnin  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  communion, 
and  busies  himself  with  his  own  portion  of 
Christendom,  they  leave  him  to  settle  his  own 
afilBiirs  with  his  own  belongings.  But  the 
pope  himself,  and  that  Ultramontane  schod 
which  has  so  long  led  captive  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christendom,  is  far  from  taking  tibia 
view  of  the  papal  prero^tives.  While  con- 
tinuing to  be  Bishop  of  Kome,  whatever  that 
dignity  may  imply,  tne  pontiff  likewise  claims 
to  sit  in  the  Cathedra  Petri — ^i.e.,  not  to  pie- 
side  over  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  char- 
acter of  bishop  of  its  quondam  metropolis, 
but  to  rule  it  as^ie  heir  of  certain  special 
privile^  (indu^^  &  spiiitual  jut  kerM* 
tatis)  given  by  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  ir- 
respective of  the  place  of  St  Peter's  future 
habitation,  and  transmitted  by  St.  Peter, 
equally  irrespective  of  their  habitarion,  to 
his  successors,  who  happened  likewise  to  be 
Bishops  of  Rome. 

To  be  sure,  the  pope  has  never  fairly 
emancipated  hiinself  from  his  local  character. 
He  has  always  been  ''pope  of  Rome " — not 
"  pope  "  sitnplidter.  Even  during  the  days 
when  the  papacy  was  seated  at  A\-ignon,  it 
was  in  theory  only  enjoying  a  mUeggiaiur^ 
and  the  pontiff  professed  to  govern  Rome  by 
his  vicars.  But  the  Ultramontane  theorr 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  this  divorce ;  and 
although  Pio  Nono's  constitutional"coward* 
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ice  tnay  incapacitate  bim  from  facing  so  bold 
a  policy,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
more  vigorous  successor  may  not  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  sanctify  an  inevita- 
ble loss  of  Italii^n  sovereignty  bjr  a  fresh 
"development  of  Christian  aoctrine."  A 
^  pope  of  Rome  **  without  Home  would  at 
best  be  merely  Pope  Lackland;  but  "the 
pope  "  claiming  to  rule  over  all  the  faithful, 
and  yet  belonging  to  no  place  in  particular, 
would,  if  be  could  make  sood  his  claims,  be  a 
very  august  personage,  if  the  pope  adopted 
this  or  any  other  line  of  proceeding,  upon 
terms  which  would  only  involve  him  with  his 
own  spiritual  subjects,  or  if  he  took  up  his 
abode  where  no  other  spiritual  organization 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  fight  him  inch 
by  inch,  his  conduct  might  reasonably  en- 
gage the  Mtention  of  our  theological  schools, 
but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  secular  public.  If,  however,  the 
project  comes  before  us  in  a  shape  which,  to 
aU  reasonable  men  of  every  opimon,  must  in- 
evitably produce  general  conftision,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  spiritual  world,  but 
one  of  the  gravest  political  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  The  pope,  taking^  his 
seat  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre — not  as  a  visitor, 
for  he  claims  to  hold  the  world  as  his  do- 
main—»not  as  one  bishop  out  of  many,  for  he 
is  the  fountain  of  Episcopacy— but  as  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  sole  and  unapproachable 
—would  be  the  most  offensive  and  most  di- 
rect provocation  to  that  Eastern  Church  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  open 
violence  at  the^introduction  of  papal  subor- 
dinates into  Jerusalem,  and  which  cladly 
welcomed  the  war  the  pretext  of  which  was 
the  custody  of  the  key  of  the  holy  places. 

Accordingly,  the  man  who  should  flatter 
himself  that  the  effervescence  which  this 
step  would  create  would  simply  end  in  a  pa- 
per war  would,  we  fear,  find  himself  very 
rudely  undeceived.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
mistaxe  than  to  underrate  toe  nower,  within 
its  own  limits,  of  the  eastern  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  treat  it  as  an  old-fashioned 
obstacle  which  ^^ould  move  on  at  the  first 
sound  of  Pio  Nono's  enlightened  invitation 
to  "  Come,  and  look  aHve.^  Beset,  no  doubt, 
it  is  with  superstition  and  formalism,  just  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  is ;  but  nobody  out  of 
Exeter  Hall  refuses  to  give  a  candid  consid- 
eration to  the  power  ca  the  Papal  Church 
for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  according  as 
that  power  is  wielded.  The  Greek  Church 
numbers  somewhere  between  one  and  two 
hundred  million  adherents,  while  its  geo« 
graphie  frontier  is  drawn  at  Lapland  to  the 
north,  and  ends  to  the  south  at  the  outlets 
of  the  Nile.  It  counts  Austrian  subjects  by 
the  millioni  while,  proceeding  without  breai 


firom  east  to  west,  it  touches  the  British  pos- 
sessions deep  in  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Li  the  largest  portion  of  its  pos- 
sessions— ^the  Russian  Church — ^it  cfxhibits 
unmistakable  marks  of  educational  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  worst,  in  its  repudiation  of 
Ultramontane  arrogance  and  its  tolerance  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  it  presents  points  of  af- 
finity to  Protestant  Europe.  Li  short,  it  is 
a  thmff  which  exists  without  our  being  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence,  and  which,  as  it 
exists,  had  better  be  made  the  best,  and  not 
the  worst  of.  It  would  be  making  the  worst 
of  it  if  we  were  to  sit  by  and  allow  th'e  no- 
tion of  the  papacy  invading  Jerusalem  to 
pass  without  a  protest.  The  usual  Russian, 
whatever  else  ne  may  be,  is,  unlike  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Itahan,  a  man  profoundly 
in  earnest  about  the  honor  of  his  religion, 
and  of  "  Holy  Russia  ^  as  its  iiatural  pro- 
tector. At  the  first  whisper  of  any  idea  of 
planting  the  pope  at  Jerusalem,  there  would 
oe  no  nice  question  of  policy  to  embarrass 
the  government  whose  constitution  is  **  des- 
potism tempered  by  assassination"  as  to 
what  course  it  would  have  to  take ;  for  the 
constitutional  remedy  would  not  improbably 
be  applied  to  the  czar  who  faltered  or  pad- 
tered  about  proclaiminff  the  new*  crusade. 
We  need  not  insist  on  the  political  reasons 
winch  would  make  the  proceeding  intolera- 
ble to  the  Russian  Government  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fierce  impulse  from  below. 
France,  which  had  sent  the  pope  to  Jerusa- 
lem, would  fight  to  keep  him  tnere ;  and  we 
should  see  the  lonff-desired  renewal  of  the 
eastern  war  brought  about  under  circum- 
stances very  favorable  to  that  crafty  power, 
and  for  a  stake  which  would  make  the  con- 
flict internecine. ' 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sugges- 
tion would  not  be  worth  combating.  £ut 
Europe  is  banning  to  learn  that  the  most 
extravagant  ideas,  especially  when  they  have 
currency  given  to  them  from  the  most  con- 
temptibde  quarters,  may  very  reasonably 
dwaxen  the  fears  of  honest  men,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  patent 
despotism  with  the  newest  improvements,  to 
avail  itself  of  the  dirtiest  agencies  as  pilot- 
balloons  when  it  desires  to  unsettle  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  moderation  lately  shown  in 
managing  the  Syrian  expedition  is  in  itself 
ominous.  If  it  is  one  of^he  most  cherished 
of  the  hereditary  Napoleonic  ideas  to  obtain 
possession  of  Syria,  it  is  clearly  Louis  Na- 
poleon's ^me,  when  playing  for  such  a  stake, 
to  lead  his  ace  of  trumps.  The  most  bril- 
liant stroke  he  could  devise  for  winning  the 
much-coveted  possession  would  be  to  estab- 
lish at  the  Syrian  cradle  of  our  faith,  in  the 
holiest  spot  of  Christendom  in  general,  and 
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of  the  Eastern  Church  in  particular,  the: 
Western  Supreme  PontifiF,  as  the  stipendiary  1 
and  the  bondsman  of  France.  By  so  doing ' 
he  would  at  once  hold  Europe  in  pawn  and  | 
humiliate  Asia.  He  would  be  as  much 
greater  than  Charlemagne  as  Europe  and 
Asia  together  are  greater  than  Europe  alone,  j 
We  do  not  say  that  he  woxild  win  in  the 
eame, — i)robal>ly  he  would  not, — but,  win  or 
lose,  the  attempt,  if  ever  seriously  made, 
would  cause  inhnite  misery  and  confusion 
throughout  the  world.  Those  writers,  ac- 
cordingly, who  trifle  with  the  subject  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  slight  importance,— a  good 
joke,  in  short,— and  a  clever  wav  of  shelving 
the  pope,  are  gravely  responsible  for  the  lev- 


ity with  which  they  liandle  so  dangerous  a 
topic.    It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  to 

Slant  the  po^e  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be  to 
ivorce  religion  from  politics.  The  compli- 
cations to  which  this  step  would  give  rise 
might  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
have  so  long  afflicted  Italy,  but  they  would 
be  full  as  dangerous,  full  as  scandalous,  full 
as  menacinff  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  cause  of  true  reu^on ;  and  they  would 
probably  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed  on  a 
scale  far  larger  than  could  be  occasioned  by 
the  pope's  continued  occupation  of  Rome 
itself  under  the  protection  of  a  wilderness  ci 
Qoyons  and  Lamorid^ies. 


A  Jew  Jesuit.  —  The  following  story  may 
be  interestinj^  at  the  present  time,  when  the  case 
oftheJewisli  boy  Mortara  is  excitioff  so  much 
attention.  It  occors  in  a  very  rcmarxable  work 
by  an  Irish  divine  of  the  last  centory,  the  Rev. 
Philip  Skelton,  whose  writings  I  would  recom- 
mend to  your  readers.  The  work  I  anote  from 
is  entitled  SeniliOf  or  an  Old  Man's  Misceliany, 
because  it  was  written  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  the  nufhor's  age.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  theological,  bat 
containin;;^  also  anecdotes  on  antiquarian,  bistor- 
Seal,  and  other  sabjccts.  The  folk  lore  contrib- 
utors to  *'  N.  &  Q."  would  find  in  it  several 
things  to  their  taste ;  and  the  fallowing  mav  be 
taken  as  a  Rample.  It  is  the  136th  article  nrol. 
vi.,  p.  139.)  of  Skelton's  Works,  edited  by  the  Kev. 
Robt.  Lyman,  A.M.,  Lend.,  1824. 

"  An  old  gentleman,  a  Romanist,  and  a  man 
of  truth,  wlio  had  studied  physic  at  Prague,  and 
practised  it  here  [i.e.,  I  suppose,  in  Ireland]  with 
reputation,  told  me  that  wncn  he  was  there  two 
Jews  wcro  executed  for  some  crime  on  a  public 
sta};c;  that  three  Jesuits,  mounting  the  stage 
with  them,  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity  in  their  last  moments ; 
that  one  of  thef>e  Jesuits  pressed  his  arguments 
with  a  force  of  reason,  and  a  most  astonishing 
power  in  speaking,  surpassing  all  that  the 
crowded  andienre  had  ever  heard ;  that  the  Jews 
did  nothing  nil  the  time  hot  spit  in  his  face  with 
virulenee  and  fury;  and  that  he,  preserving  his 
temper,  \vipcd  off  the  spittle,  and  pursued  his 
persuasives,  seemingly,  ot  least,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Cliristian  meekness  and  charity,  but  in  vain. 
This  very  Jcsnit  soon  after  died ;  and  when  he 
was  near  his  exit,  his  brethren  of  the  same  or- 
der, stnndin^r  ronnd  his  bed,  lamented  in  most 
pathetic  terms  the  approaching  loss  of  the  great- 
est and  ablest  man  among  Stem.    The  dying 


man  then  said :  '  Yon  see,  my  brethren,  that  all 
b  now  over  with  me.  Ton  may,  therefore,  now 
tell  me  who  I  am.'  One  of  them  answered :  'Oor 
order  stole  you  when  little  more  than  an  inCemt 
from  your  Jewish  parents,  and,  from  motives  of 
charity,  bred  yon  a  Christian.'  '  Am  I  a  Jew, 
theni'  said  he;  'I  renounce  Christianitv,  and 
die  a  Jew.'  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  Jesuits 
threw  his  naked  body  without  one  of  the  city 
gates,  and  the  Jews  buried  it  Query,  Had  this 
man  ever  been  a  Christian  f  or,  if  he  mi^ook 
Jesuitism  for  Christianity,  how  came  it  to  pass, 
that  the  approach  of  death,  and  his  being  pro- 
nounced a  child  of  Abraham,  should  all  at  once 
recall  him  to  his  family,  and  set  his  mere  blood 
in  bis  estimation  above  all  the  principles  be  had 
been  habituated  to  from  infancy  t  This  is  no 
otherwise  to  be  answered,  but  oy  taking  it  for 
granted  that  either  he  was  delirious  at  the  last, 
or  judged  that  he  had  never  known  any  thing 
but  chicane  and  hypocrisy  for  Christianity." 

In  addition  to  the  queries  here  proposed  by 
our  author,  I  would  ask  whether  the  name  of  tlie 
Jesuit,  who  in  this  remarkable  manner  returned 
to  Judaism,  can  be  ascertained  f  and  whether 
there  is  any  historical  record  extant  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  story  1— i^^ites  and  Queries. 


Mob  Cap.  ^Having  often  wondered  what 
could  be  the  origin  of  this  word,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  following  passage,  but  am  still  at  a  loss 
for  the  derivation  of  me  word,  which,  if  not 
known,  the  passage  may  assist  in  the  dncidatioB 
of  it :  — 

"  The  enormous  Elizabeth  Ruff,  and  the  awk- 
ward Queen  of  Scots'  Mob  are  faul  instances  of 
the  evil  influence  which  courts  hare  upon  £uh- 
ions." — The  Connoissevr,  Thursday,  January  2» 
1755.— Abtes  and  Querm. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Leaves  from  the  Olive  Mount.    Poems  by 
.  Catherine  Frances  B.  Macreadj.    Chap- 
man and  HalL 

The  charm  of  these  poems  lies  rather  in 
their  spirit  than  their  form.  Sacred  and 
high  thoughts  haTe  sought  the  full  sincerity 
of  utterance  that  is  attamed  inverse.  Out 
of  the  inmost  heart  full  and  frank  speech  is 
accepted  even  by  the  frivolous  hair  of  the 
world  when  forms  of  metre  sejlhrate  it  from 
the  talk  of  daily  life.  This  may  be  one  main 
reason  for  the  quantity  of  verse  written  hj^ 
most  well-disposed  and  well-educated  people 
in  their  youth.  The  world  in  the  gross  \% 
bad  enough,  but  a  great  part  of  what  is  good 
in  it  lies  under  forms  oi  restraint  and  con- 
venient usages  throuffh  which  the  inexperi- 
enced eye  has  not  skill  to  discern  tho  di- 
viner working  of  the  souL  The  soft-shelled 
fruits  of  humanity  often'  do  not  find  out  till 
they  themselves  are  mature,  that  under  the 
hard  shell  lies  the  ripest  and  the  soundest  ker- 
nel. Frank,  zealous,  impatient  of  reserve^ 
the  young  heart  finds  in  verse  the  only  in- 
strument through  which  it  is  permitted  to  ex- 
press all  that  it  feels.  Because  society  talks 
prose,  the  world  is  said  to  be  very  cold,  and 
the  youngest  singer  often  is  the  one  who  has 
gone  through  the  most  tremendous  series  of 
experiences,  and  has  found  most  to  complain 
over.  But  these  complaints  of  youth  are 
generous,  as  the  complaints  of  age  are  mean. 

Miss  Macready  takes  a  sad  view  of  the 
world,  but  in  no  spirit  of  complaint  She 
speaks  of  sorrows  and  bereavements  to  con- 
nect them  with  a  strain  of  heavenly  consola- 
tion. A  warm  and  pure  religious  faith,  di- 
vested of  all  conventional  phrase  or  sectariui 
prejudice,  but  in  the  best  sense  Catholic,  is 
the  soul  of  her  numbers.  To  the  singer  her 
song' 


"  O  Poet  I  in  this  dark  and  periloos  dime, 
This  world  of  death  and  time— 
With  snares  beset,  withont,  within, 
Wouldst  tlioa  the  crown  of  fiime  immortal  win, 
Close  np  thine  ears  to  anght  of  praise  or  blame, 
Wliich  men  moy  heap  upon  thy  name  1 
Say,  fearless,  that  thoa  hast  to  say  I 
And  tominp^  not  to  left  or  right. 
But  keeping  God  in  sight- 
Go  calmly  on  thy  way. 
So,  a  true  poet,  prophet,  shalt  thou  be— 
Nor  mist  shall  nse 
To  cheat  thine  eyes — 
And  hide  the  San— thy  God — from  thee ! 

More  than  half  the  little  volume  is  oocu- 

§i6d  by  the  graceful  religious  story  of  the 
'assion  Flower,  of  which  the  herome  suf- 
fers and  loves,  gives  and  takes  pain,  buries 
all  that  is  dear  to  her,  yet  at  the  last  is  rich 
In— 


**  al1-«nfficing  fkith. 
That  nothing  is  in  vain,  but  shall  reveal 
In  the  unknown  hereafter  purpose. 
Of  lore  and  wisdom  never  deemed  of  here." 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  these 
and  the  succeeding  lines  :— 

"  How  happier  far,  like  Naamah,  to  lose 
The  human  semblance  of  the  soul  we  love. 
And  know,  that  henceforth  neither  time,  nor 

chance. 
Nor  change,  nor  life,  nor  death,  can  intervene 
To  part  mat  soul  from  ours ! — How  happier 

far 
Than  (in  this  treacherous  and  uncertain 

world. 
Where  ofttimes  dark  and  stormy  evenings 

close 
The  mildest  snmmer's  day)  year  after  year 
To  know  no  severance,  but  live  on  and  love, 
Till  love  perchance  wear  out,  and  the  warm 

heart 
Beat  faint  and  dull  to  that  same  voice,  whose 

sound 
Once  thrilled  its  pulses  with  keen  ecstacy : 
Or  (poisoned  at  the  core  by  venomed  tongues 
That  envy,  shame,  and  foul  suspicion  breed) 
From  cold  estrangement  grow  to  rancorous 

hate. 
And  scorn,  and  wrath,  and  vengeful  lusts 

against 
The  object  of  its  sometime  passionate  love 
And  slavish  adoration.    Even  so 
Tiie  ignorant  pagan  tramples  under  foot 
The  idol  ho  once  served  on  bended  knees. 
It  is  the  living  whom  we've  ceased  to  love. 
Not  the  beloved  dead,  are  lost  to  us." 

The  language  of  another  heroine  of  an- 
other poem  left  in  a  deserted  house  where 
she  had  played  with  her  three  sisters  who 
are  gone  from  her  well  represents  the  pure 
ideal  whidi  gives  life  to  Miss  Macready's 
verse. 

"  I  was  not  like  my  sisters,  fair. 
Nor  light  of  heart  as  they ; 
I  always  knew  that  mine  would  be 
A  lowly,  lonely  way. 

"But  they,  who  deem  my  portion  hard. 

Know  not,  that  wells  are  found 

In  deserts  wild,  whose  silent  streams 

Make  green  the  parchM  ground. 

"  There's  not  a  blade  of  grass,— a  leaf,— 
A  breath  of  summer  air, 
But  stirs  my  heart  with  love  for  Him, 
Who  made  this  earth  so  fair. 

"  And  many  a  lowly  fHend  have  I, 
Or  sick,  or  sad  of  heart ; 
Who  hails  my  coming  steps  with  joy. 
And  sighs  when  I  depart. 

**  No  day  is  ever  lon^^ ;  and  night 
Some  gentle  spint  brings 
To  whisper  thoughts  of  omer  worlds. 
And  of  diviner  things. 
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**  And  if,  when  evenin^if  shadows  fall, 
I  sad  or  lonely  feel, 
I  kneel  me  down  in  that  same  room. 
Where  we  four  used  to  kneel — 

''And  there  I  aay  the  eroning  prajer. 
We  four  wore  wont  to  saji-^ 
The  very  place  hnth  power  to  charm 
All  gloomier  thoughts  awaj. 

''I  have  a  thousand  memories  dear 
And  quiet  joys  untold ; 


For  God  but  takes  his  gifts  awajr. 
To  give  them  back  tenfold  1 " 

Throughout  the  little  lK>pk  there  ii  tiit 
healthiness  of  sentiment  If  there  is  exig- 
^cate4  tense  of  the  world's  sorrows,  there 
IS  a  complete  absence  of  repining,  not  a  woid 
of  weariness..  The  Naamahof  the  PaMioa 
Flower,  who  said  in  the  sunshine  of  nxteen, 
0  God,  how  beautiful  is  life !  dies  after  yens 
of  calamity  with  the  same  cry  still  an  ber 
lips.  • 


PLOUons. — In  Dorsetshire  a  wagon  itself,  or 
a  wagon  and  team  of  horses,  are  still  generally 
called  a  plough.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  the  Glossaiy 
appended  to  nis  l)enntiful  "Poems  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect"  (wliich  by  the  way,  I  rejoice  to  see,  are 
beginning  to  attain  some  of  the  reputation  they 
deserve),  says :  — 

"  A  wagon  is  mostly  called  a  phuffh  or  plow 
in  the  yale  of  Blackraore,  where  the  English 
plough,  oratrum,  is  a  m//,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tyl." 

And  he  adds  the  following  illustration: — 

'*  These  are  in  his  M*^  name  to  require  yon 
forthwith,  on  sight  hereof,  to  press  men  and 
plowes" — Colonel  Kirk's  order  to  the  parish  of 
Chedsoy  in  the  Monmouth'  rebdlion. 

Halliwell  gives  this  explanation : — 

'*  1.  Used  for  oxen  kept  to  draw  the  plough, 
not  for  horses;  2.  A  wheel*carriage  drawn  by 
oxen  and  horses." 

I  know  not  whence  he  obtained  his  first  mean- 
hig ;  but  it  is  strongly^  corroborated  by  a  letter 
fh>m  an  ancestor  of  my^wn,  dated  1661,  and 
published  in  the  Biglit  Hon.  O.  Baakes'  Skry 
fifCorfiCaitle,p.259:'^ 

"...  had  not  the  horse-plague  swept  away 
my  horses  I  would  have  sent  these  to  you ;  beside 
y*  disease  have  carried  away  most  plowes  here- 
abouts, by  which  pfowcs  or  horses  were  never  in 
my  days  soc  hard  to  be  got  as  now."— i^otes  and 
Qfteries, 


A  Kbcbipt  in  Foix. — A  German  out  West, 
being  required  to  give  a  receipt  in  full,  after 
much  mental  effort  produced  the  following: 
"  I  ish  full.  I  wants  no  more  money.  John 
Swaekbam,  mer."  This  reminds  us  of  a  receipt 
once  given  by  a  band  (an  Irishman)  employed 
in  the,  Advertiser,  office  in  this  city.  When  re- 
ouested  to  write  the  receipt  he  sat  down  and  pro- 
duced the  following :  **  I've  got  the  monev.  John 
Burke."— Port/anrf  Cbarjer. 


A  Diethnary  of  Engltih  Eiymdoqif,  Bj  Heo- 
sleigh  Wedgewood,  M.A.,  late  l^'ellow  of  Chr. 
Col.  Camb.  VolA.A^D.  tTrUboer  A  Co.) 
PbrHaM  there  are  no  queHes  so  freqaenrly 
started  by  men  of  education,  none  which  toey  are 
more  foiul  of  hunting  out,  than  those  which  re- 
late to  the  steps  by  which  **  such  and  sudi  a  word 
comes  to  have  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  actually 
found,  what  is  the  earliest  source  to  which  it  out 
be  traced,  and  what  are  the  cognate  forms  either 
in  our  own  or  in  related  languages.''  The  author 
of  the  present  work  sees  the  solution  of  this  in- 
quiry in  the  principle  of  imitation — tliat  is,  when 
a  word  is  made  to  imftate  or  represent  a  sound 
characteristic  of  the  object  it  is  intended  to  des- 
ignate; and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  Hke  endurance  or  coniinnanoe, 
and  even  of  silence  itself,  may  be  traced  to  an 
imitative  root ;  and  thence  he  aig^ues  the  possi- 
bility of  expressing  any  other  idea  on  the  saaa 
principle.  Such  is  the  theory  on  which  the  pres- 
ent Dictionary  is  based,  and  which  is  worked  oat 
in  the  etymolo^'cs  of  the  various  words  with  con- 
siderable leammg  and  ingenuity,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  work  will  take  an  important  place 
among  books  illustrative  of  English  EtTmoIogy. 
'^NoUt  and  Queriet. 


New  Bronzb. — ^The  celebrated  experimenter, 
Saint  Clair  Deville,  has  lately  made  some  ridi 
discoveries  in  the  use  of  aluminum,  the  ptx>duc- 
tion  of  which  has  been  reduced  in  cost  to  about 
eight  dollars  per  pound.  By  the  fusing  of  ten 
parts  of  alnmmum  with  ninety  of  copper  he  has 
produced  an  alloy  of  great  tenacity  and  hardness. 
Of  its  applications  the  following  is  an  ejtample: 
the  ** journals"  for  thb  axle  of  a  poltslnng 
wheel,  making  two  thousand  two  hundred  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  were  made  of  aluminum 
bronze  eighteen  months  ago ;  they  have  lasted  to 
the  present  time,  while  waring  surfaces,  under 
similar  circumstances  do  not  last  more  tiian  thnt 
months.  It  is  good  also  for  pistol  barrels,  and 
is  to  be  tried  for  rifles  and  cannon. 
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mIj  booDd.  packed  ia  neat  boxes,  and  delivered  In  all  the  principal  cities,  free  of  expense  of  freight,  are  Ibr  mlB 
as  two  dollars  a  Tolome. 

Art  Touncx  may  be  had  separately,  at  two  doUan,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  In  nnmben. 

Art  iruMBXE  may  be  had  Ibr  18  cents;  and  It  b  weU  worth  while  for  subscriben  or  porrhiiifl  to  Cflppliti  soj 
"   I  TOiomes  they  may  ta»?t,  and  thus  gmtlj  tnhsDot  their  talne. 
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AIOHIDAMIA 
"  FyrrtiiM  next  advanoed  afi^aiiwt  the  city,  it- 
was  resolved  to  send  the  women  into  Crete,  but 
they  remonstrated  against  it;  and  the  queen, 
Archidaroia,  being  appointed  to  speak  for  the 
rest,  went  into  the  council-hall  with  a  sword  in  her 
hand,  and  said  that  thej  did  their  wivoi  great 
wrong  if  thought  them  so  faint-hearted  as  to  tire 
after  Sparta  was  destroyed." 

Thb  chiefs  were  met  in  the  council-hall ; 

Their  words  were  sad  and  few  ; 
They  were  ready  to  fight,  and  ready  to  fietUy 

As  the  sons  of  heroes  do. 

And,  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Qythium,  lay 

The  last  of  the  Spartan  fleet. 
That  should  bear  the  Spartan  women  away 

To  the  sunny  shores  of  Crete. 

Their  hearts  went  back  to  the  days  of  old ; 

They  thought  of  the  world-wide  shock. 
When  the  Persian  host  like  an  ocean  rolled 

To  the  foot  of  the  Grecian  rock ; 

And  they  turned  their  faces,  eager  and  pale. 

To  the  rising  roar  in  the  street. 
As  if  the  clank  of  the  Spartan  inail 

Were  the  tramp  of  the  conqueror's  feet 

It  was  Archidamia,  Spartan  queen. 

Brave  as  her  fathers  steel; 
She  stood,  like  the  silence  that  comes  between 

The  flash  and  the  thunder-peaL 

She  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  startled  crowd ; 

Calmly  she  gazed  around  ; 
Her  voice  was  neither  low  nor  loud. 

But  it  rang  like  her  sword  on  the  ground. 

"  Spartans ! "  she  said — and  her  woman's  face 
Vinsfaed  out  both  pride  and  shame— 

"  I  ask,  by  the  memory  of  your  race. 
Are  ye  worthy  of  the  name  i 

"  Yt  have  bidden  ns  seek  new  beartht  and 
graves. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  the  foe ; 
And  now,  by  the  dash  of  the  blue  sea-waves. 

We  swear  that  we  will  not  go ! 

"  Is  the  name  of  Pyrrhus  to  blanch  your  cheeks  f 
Shall  he  bum,  and  kill,  and  destroy  t 

Areve  not  sons  of  the  deathless  Greeks 
Wuo  fired  the  gates  of  the  Troy  f 

"  What  though  his  feet  have  scathlesa  stood 

In  the  rush  of  the  Punic  foam  f 
Though  his  sword  be  red  to  its  hilt  with  the 
blood 

That  has  beat  at  the  heart  of  Bome  ? 

"  Brothers  and  sons !  we  have  reared  yon  men. 

Our  walls  are  the  ocean  swell ; 
0«r  winds  blow  keen  down  the  rodcy  glen 

Where  the  stanch  Three  Hundred  fell 


Oor  hearts  are  drenched  in  the  wild  aea-flow. 
In  the  light  of  the  hills  and  sky ; 
And  the  Spartan  women,  if  neeci  bo  so. 
Will  teach  the  men  to  die. 

"  We  are  bravo  men's  mothers,  and  braye  meo^ 
wives; 

We  are  ready  to  do  and  dare ; 
We  are  ready  to  man  your  walls  with  oar  liTes» 

And  string  your  bows  with  our  hair. 

"  Let  the  young  and  brave  lie  down  to-nigfat^ 

And  dream  of  the  brave  old  dead. 
Their  broad  shields  bright,  for  the  morn>w*a 
fight. 

Then:  swords  beneath  their  bead. 

"  Owr  breasts  are  better  than  bolts  and  b«is ; 

We  neither  wail  nor  weep ; 
We  will  light  our  torches  at  the  stan^ 

And  woni  wlille  oor  warrioes  sleep. 

"  We  hold  not  the  iron  in  oor  blood 

Yilerthan  strangers'  eold ; 
The  memory  of  our  motherhood. 

•Is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

"  Shame  to  the  traitor-heart  that  springi 

To  the  faint  soft  arms  of  peace. 
If  the  Roman  eagle  shook  his  wings 

At  the  very  gates  of  Greece ! 

"  Ask  not  the  mothers  who  gave  yon  birth 

To  bid  you  turn  and  flee ; 
When  Sparta  is  trampled  fh>m  the  cartib. 

Her  women  can  die,  and  be  free." 
— Cbamber8*$  Journal,  P. 


THE  TWO  KINGS  AT  TEANO. 
OOTOBBB  26, 1860. 

Victor  and  Garibaldi,  side  by  side— 

'The  crowned  king  imd  the  crownless^-tmnd 
in  hand, 

'Neath  the  bine  sky  of  thenr  ru^eneimte  land, 
Snent,  mid  shouting  thousands,  lo,  they  ride  I 
Not  many  royal  hands  so  pure  of  guilt. 

As  to  be  laid  within  that  stainless  pafan. 
Homy  with  grasp  of  the  familiar  hilt ; 

Not  many  royal  looks  could  brave  the  calm 
Of  those  deep-seated  and  unwavering  eyes. 

Fearful  or  terrible,  as  ruth  or  war 
Sabdnee  or  lights  them.    Ride  on,  to  the  cries 

Of  "  Long  live  Italy  1 "  while,  near  and  Ht, 
AUgood  men's  hopes  bless  thine  investiture, 

£fonest  king-maker,  of  an  honest  king. 
And  pray  thy  work  may  stand,  till  rooted  surer 

In  spite  of  friends  that  as  the  ivy  cling. 

Stifling  with  wintry  green,  that  show*  like 
spring. 
Ride  on,  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  the  throne 

From  which  crowned  wickedness  hath  toppled 

down. 

While  Garibaldi,  guerdonless,  alone, 

Takes  his  far  higher  throne,  and  nobkr  i 
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An  upper  and  a  lower  spring 

To  thee,  to  all  are  giren ; 
They  mingle  not,  apart  thej  gkam. 

The  joys  of  earth,  of  heaveo  on  high : 
God  grant  thee  grace  to  choose  the  spring, 

Even  before  the  nether  spring  is  drj. 

M. 

^  One  moment,  Phoebe,  111  walk  a  little 
way  with  you;"  and  Honor  Charlecote, 
throwing  on  bonnet  and  scarf,  hurried  from 
the  drawing-room  where  Mrs.  Saville  was 
working. 

In  spite  of  that  youthful  run,  and  girlish 
escape  from  *'  company  "  to  a  con6dante,  the 
laet  fortnight  had  left  deep  traces.  Every 
incipient  furrow  had  become  visible,  the 
cheeki  had  fallen,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  fear 
tures  grown  prominent,  and  the  auburn  curls 
were  streaked  with  silver  threads  never  pre- 
viously perceptible  to  a  casual  eye.  While 
languid,  mechanical  talk  was  passing,  Phoebe 
had  been  mourning  over  the  change ;  but  she 
found  her  own  Miss  Charlecote  restored  in 
the  freer  manner,  the  long  sigh,  the  tender 
grasp  of  the  arm,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
open  air. 

^  Phoebe,**  ahnost  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have  a 
letter  from  him." 

Phoebe  pressed  her  arm,  and  looked  her 
sympathy. 

*'  Such  a  nice  letter,"  added  Honor.  '*  Poor 
fellow  1^  he  has  suffered  so  much.  Should  you 
like  to  see  it?" 

Owen  had  not  6gured  to  himself  what  eyes 
would  peruse  bis  letter;  but  Honor  was  in 
too  much  need  of  sympathy  to  withhold  the 
sight  from  the  only  person  who  she  could  stiU 
hope  would  be  touched. 

**You  see  he  asks  nothing,  nothing,"  die 
wistfully  pleaded.  **  Only  pardon  1  Not  to 
come  home ;  nor  any  thing." 

^  Tcs ;  surely,  that  is  real  contrition." 

"  Surely,  surely,  it  b ;  yet  they  are  not  sat- 
is6ed,  —  Mr.  Saville  and  Sir  John.  They 
say  it  Is  not  full  confession;  but  you  see  he 
does  refer  to  the  rest  He  says  he  has  deeply 
offended  in  other  ways." 

"The  rest?" 

*'Tou  do  not  know?  I  thought  your 
brother  had  told  you.  No?  Ah!  Robert 
U  bis  friend.  Mr.  Saville  went,  and  found  it 
out  It  was  very  right  of  him,  I  believe. 
Quite  right  I  should  know ;  but — ^ 
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(( Dear  Miss  Charlecote,  it  has  pained  yoo 
terribly." 

"  It  is  what  young  men  do ;  but  I  did  not 
expect  it  of  him.  Expensive  habits,  debts,  I 
could  have  borne,  especially  with  the  calls 
for  money  his  poor  wife  must  have  caused ; 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  believe  that  he  gave 
himself  gut  aa  my  heir,  and  obtained  credit 
on  that  account  —  a  bond  to  be  paid  on  my 
death  I" 

Phoebe  was  too  much  shocked  to  answer. 

^  As  soon  as  Mr.  Saville  heard  of  these 
troubles,"  continued  Honor,  '^as,  indeed,  I 
put  all  into  his  hands,  he  thought  it  right  I 
should  know  all.  He  went  to  Oxford,  found 
out  all  that  was  against  poor  Owen,  and  then 
proceeded  to  London,  and  saw  the  lawyer  in 
whose  hands  Captain  Charteris  had  left  those 
children's  afiairs.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Saville,  for  he  thought  Miss  Sandbrook's 
friends  ought  to  know  what  she  was  doing. 
So  it  came  out  that  Lucilla  had  been  to  him, 
insisting  on  selling  out  nearly  all  her  fortime, 
and  paying  off  with  part  a£  it  this  horrible 
bond." 

"  She  is  paying  his  debts,  rather  than  let 
you  hear  of  them." 

"  And  they  are  very  angry  with  him  for 
permitting  it ;  as  if  he  or  anybody  else  had 
any  power  to  stop  Lucy  I  I  know  as  well  as 
possible  that  it  is  she  who  will  not  let  him 
confess  and  make  it  all  open  with  me.  And 
yet,  after  this,  what  right  have  I  to  say  I 
knowf  How  little  I  ever  knew  that  boyl 
Yes,  it  is  right  it  should  be  taken  out  of  my 
hands — my  blindness  has  done  harm  enough 
already;  but  if  I  had  not  bound  myself  to 
forbear,  I  could  not  help  it,  when  I  see  the 
Savilles  so  much  set  against  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  more  severe  in  action 
than — than  perhaps  they  ought  to  be,  but 
they  will  not  let  me  pity  him." 

^  They  ought  not  to  dictate  to  you,"  said 
Phoebe,  indignantly. 

*'  Dictate  1  Ob,  no,  my  dear.  If  you  could 
only  hear  his  compliments  to  my  discretion, 
you  would  know  that  he  is  thinking  all  the 
time  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  No, 
I  don't  complain.  I  have  been  wilftd  and 
weak  and  blind,  and  these  are  the  fruits! 
It  is  right  that  others  should  judge  for  him, 
and  I  deserve  that  they  should  come  and 
guard  me ;  though,  when  I  think  of  such  ua- 
truth  throogfaoot,  I  dont  feel  as  if  there  were 
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danger  of  my  ever  being  more  than  sorry  for 
liim." 

**It  is  worse  than  the  marriage,"  said 
Phcebe,  thoughtfully. 

**  There  might  have  been  generous  risk  in 
that.  This  was — oh,  very  nearly  treachery  1 
No  wonder  Lucy  tries  to  hide  it!  I  hope 
never  to  say  a  word  to  her  to  show  that  I  am 
aware  of  it." 

"  She  is  coming  home,  then  ?  " 

"  She  must,  since  she  has  broken  with  the 
Charteriscs ;  but  she  has  never  written.  Has 
Robert  mentioned  her?  " 

"  Never ;  he  writes  very  little." 

"  I  long  to  know  how  it  is  with  him.  Now 
that  he  has  signed  his  contract,  and  made  all 
his  arrangements,  he  cannot  retract ;  but — but 
we  shall  see,"  said  Honor,  with  one  gleam  of 
playful  hope.  "  If  she  should  come  home  to 
me,  ready  to  submit  and  be  gentle,  there  might 
be  a  chance  yet.  I  am  sure  he  is  poor  Owen's 
only  real  friend.  If  I  could  only  tell  you 
half  my  gratitude  to  him  for  it !  And  I  will 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Saville  has  actually  con- 
sented to  my  doing  —  I  may  give  Owen 
enough  to  cover  his  premium  and  outfit; 
and  I  hope  that  may  set  him  at  ease  in  pro- 
viding for  his  child  for  the  present  from  his 
own  means,  as  he  ought  to  do." 

"Poor  little  thing  1  what  will  become  of 
it?" 

"He  and  his  sbter  must  arrange,"  said 
Honor,  hastily,  as  if  silencing  a  yearning  of 
her  own.  **  I  do  not  need  the  Savilles  to  tell 
me  that  I  must  not  take  it  off  their  hands. 
The  responsibility  may  be  a  blesang  to  him, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  relieve  him  of  a 
penalty  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence." 

"There,  Yiow  you  have  put  it  into  my 
head  to  think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  you — " 

"  I  have  done  enough  for  my  own  pleasure, 
Phoebe.  Had  you  only  seen  that  boy  when 
I  had  him  first  from  his  father,  and  thought 
him  too  much  of  the  angel  to  live  I " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Honor  at 
length  exclaimed,  "I  see  the  chief  reason 
the  Savilles  came  here ! " 

"Why?" 

"To  hinder  my  seeing  him  before  he 
goes." 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  bo  sad  pain  to  you," 
cried  Phoebe,  deprecatingly. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  must  not  come  here ; 
but  since  I  have  had  this  letter,  I  have  longed 


to  go  up  for  one  day,  see  him,  and  bring  Lucy 
home.  Mr.  Saville  might  go  with  me.  Xoa 
don't  favor  it,  Phoebe  ?    Would  Robert  ?  - 

"Robert  would  like  to  have  Owen  coda- 
forted,"  sdd  Phoebe,  slowly;  "but  not  if  k 
only  made  it  worse  pain  for  you.  Dear  'Mkm 
Charlecote,  don't  you  think,  if  the  worst  had 
been  the  marriage,  you  would  have  tried 
every  thing  to  comfort  him,  but  now  that 
there  is  this  other  horrid  thing,  this  presum- 
ing on  your  kindness,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  yon 
could  not  bear  to  see  him." 

"  When  I  think  of  their  enmity  and  his 
sorrow,  I  feel  drawn  thither ;  but  when  this 
deception  comes  before  me,  I  had  rather  not 
look  in  his  face  again.  If  he  petted  me,  I 
should  think  he  was  taking  me  in  again.  Gfe 
.has  Robert,  he  has  his  sister,  and  I  hare 
promised  to  let  Mr.  Saville  judge.  I  think 
Mr.  Saville  would  let  me  go  if  Robert  said  I 
ought." 

Phoebe  fondled  her,  and  lefl  her  relieved 
by  tlie  outpouring.  Poor  thing!  after  mis- 
takes which  she  supposed  egregious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consequences,  and  the  more  so 
because  she  knew  her  own  good  intentions, 
and  could  not  understand  the  details  of  her 
errors,  it  was  an  absolute  rest  to  delegate  her 
authority,  even  though  her  affections  revolted 
against  the  severity  of  the  judge  to  whom  she 
had  delivered  herself  and  her  boy. 

One  comfort  was,  that  he  had  been  the  ad- 
viser chosen  for  her  by  Humfrey.  In  obey- 
ing him,  she  put  herself  into  Humfrey *s  hands; 
and  remembering  the  doubtful  approval  with 
which  her  cousin  had  regarded  her  connec- 
tion with  the  children,  and  his  warnings 
against  her  besetting  sin,  she  felt  as  if  th« 
whole  was  the  continuation  of  the  mistake 
of  her  life,  her  conceited  disregard  of  bis 
broad,  homely  wisdom,  and  as  if  the  only 
atonement  in  her  power  was  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  Mr.  Saville's  advice. 

And  in  truth  his  measures  were  not  hanh. 
He  did  not  want  to  make  the  young  man  an 
outcast,  only  to  prevent  advantage  being 
taken  of  indulgence  wlwch  L?  overrated-  It 
was  rather  his  wife  who  was  oppi'essive  in 
her  desire  to  make  Miss  Charlecote  see  things 
in  a  true  light,  and  teach  her,  what  she  could 
never  learn,  to  leave  off  loving  and  pitying. 
Even  this  was  perhaps  better  for  her  than  a 
solitude  in  which  she  might  have  preyed  upon 
herself,  and  debated  over  every  step  in  con- 
scious darkness. 
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Before  her  letter  was  received,  Owen  had 
ngned  his  agreement  with  the  engineer,  and 
was  preparing  to  sail  in  a  fortnight  He 
was  disap[K>inted  and  humiliated  that  Honor 
should  have  been  made  aware  of  what  he 
had  meant  to  conceal,  but  he  could  still  see 
that  ho  was  mercifully  dealt  with,  and  was 
touched  by,  and  thankful  for,  the  warm  per- 
sonal forgiveness,  which  he  had  sense  enough 
to  feel,  even  though  it  brought  no  relaxation 
of  the  punishment. 

Lucy  was  positively  glad  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition  that  would  have  taken 
her  back  to  the  Holt ;  and  without  seeing  the 
letter,  had  satisfaction  in  her  resentment  at 
Honor  for  turning  on  Owen  vindictively,  after 
having  spoilt  him  all  his  life. 

He  silenced  her  sununarily,  and  set  out  for 
his  preparations.  She  had  already  carried 
out  her  project  of  clearing  him  of  his  lia- 
bilities. Mr.  Prendergast  had  advised  her 
strongly  to  content  herself  with  the  past  obU^ 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  gradually  liquidated  as 
the  means  should  be  obtained ;  but  her  wilful 
determination  was  beyond  reasoning,  and  by 
t}'rannical  coaxing  she  bent  him  to  her  will, 
and  obliged  him  to  do  all  in  which  she  could 
not  be  prominent 

Her  own  debts  were  a  sorer  subject,  and 
she  grudged  the  vain  expenses  that  had  left 
her  destitute,  without  even  the  power  of  writ- 
ing grandly  to  Horatia  to  pay  off  her  share 
of  the  foreign  expenditure.  She  had,  to  Mr. 
Prondei^gast's  great  horror,  told  him  of  her 
governess  plan,  but  had  proceeded  no  further 
in  the  matter  than  studjdng  the  advertise- 
ments, until  finding  that  Honor  only  invited 
her,  and  not  her  nephew,  home  to  the  Holt, 
the  proceeded  to  exhale  her  feelings  by  com- 
posing a  sentence  for  the  Times.  ^  As  Gov- 
erness, a  lady — ^^ 

"Mr.  Prendergast" 

Reddening,  and  abruptly  hasty,  the  curate 
entered,  and  sitting  down  without  a  word, 
applied  himself  to  cutting  his  throat  with  an 
ivory  paper-knife.  LuciUa  began  to  speak, 
but  at  her  first  word,  as  though  «  ^U  were 
broken,  he  exclaimed,  "CiUy,  are  yoa  still 
thinkmg  of  that  ridiculous  nonsense  ?  " 

^  Gioing  out  as  a  governess  ?  Look  there ; " 
and  she  held  up  her  writing. 

He  groaned,  gave  himself  a  slice  under 
each  ear,  and  vicioiisly  bit  the  end  of  the 
paper-knife. 

"  Tou  are  going  to  recommend  me  ?  "  the 
ftid,  with  «  coaxing  look. 
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"  You  know  I  think  it  a  monstrous  thbg.*^ 

"  But  you  know  of  a  place,  and  will  help 
me  to  itl"  cried  she,  clappmg  her  hands. 
"  Dear,  good  Mr.  Pendy,  always  a  friend  in 
needl" 

^  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  It  is  not  so 
bad  as  strangers.  There's  George's  wife 
come  to  town  to  see  a  governess  for  little 
Sarah,  and  she  wont  do." 

"  Shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  Lucilla,  with  a  droll 
shako  of  her  sunny  hair.  "Yes.  I  know 
you  would  vouch  for  me  as  tutoress  to  all  the 
princesses;  able  to  teach  the  physical  sci- 
ences, the  guitar,  and  Arabic  in  three  les- 
sons ;  but  if  Mrs.  Prendergast  be  the  woman 
I  imagine,  much  she  will  believe  you.  Aren't 
they  inordinately  clever  ?  " 

"Little  Sarah  is — let  me  see — quite  a 
child.  Her  fiither  did  teach  her,  but  he  has 
less  tune  in  hb  new  parish,  and  they  think 
she  ought  to  have  more  accomplishment,  pol* 
ish,  and  such  like.** 

"And  imagine  from  the  specimen  before 
them  that  I  must  be  an  adept  at  polishing 
Prendei^gasts." 

"  Now,  Cilia,  do  be  serious.  Tell  me  if  all 
this  meant  nothing,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
If  you  were  in  earnest,  I  could  not  be  so  well 
satisfied  to  see  you  anywhere  else.  You 
would  find  Mrs.  Prendergast  quite  a  mother 
to  you." 

"  Only  one  girl !  I  wanted  a  lot  of  riotous 
boys;  but  beggars  must  not  be  choosers.  This 
is  just  right — people  out  of  the  way  of  thosa 
who  knew  me  in  my  palmy  days,  yet  not  al>- 
solute  strangers." 

"  That  was  what  induced  me — they  are  so 
much  interested  about  you.  Cilia." 

"  And  yott  have  made  a  fine  heroic  stoiy. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  it  all  broke  down  when 
the  parties  met  When  am  I  to  be  trotted 
out  for  inspection  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  told  her  if  I  found  you  really  in- 
tended it,  and  had  time,  I  would  ask  you  to 
drive  to  her  with  me  this  morning,  and  then 
no  one  need  know  any  thing  about  it,"  he 
said,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Thaf  8  right,"  cried  LuciUa.  "  It  will  be 
settled  before  Owen  turns  up.  Ill  get  ready 
this  instant  I  say,"  she  added  at  the  door, 
"  housemaids  always  come  to  be  hired  minus 
crinoline  and  fioweis,  is  it  the  same  with  gov- 
ernesses?" 

"Cilia,  bow  can  you?"  said  her  friend, 
excessively  distressed  at  the  inferior  position^ 
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hut  his  depression  only  inspired  her  with  a 
veacti<Hiary  spirit  of  mischief. 

'*  Crape  is  inoffensive,  hnt  my  hair !  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Does  Mrs.  Prendergast 
hold  the  prejudice  against  pretty  govern- 
esses?'' 

**She  would  take  Venus  herself  if  she 
talked  no  nonsense ;  but  I  don't  believe  jou 
are  in  earnest,"  growled  the  curate,  angry  at 
last 

"That  is  encouragement  1"  cried  LucOla, 
flying  off  laughing  that  she  might  hide  from 
henelf  her  own  nervousness  and  dismay  at 
tills  sudden  step  into  the  hatd  verity  of  sd^ 
dependence. 

She  could  not  stop  to  consider  what  to  say 
or  do,  her  refuge  was  always  m  ike  im- 
promptu, and  she  was  far  more  bent  on  forc- 
ing Mr.  Prendergast  to  smile,  and  distraeting 
herself  from  her  one  aching  desire  that  Uie 
Irish  journey  had  never  been,  than  on  fbrm- 
ing  any  plan  of  action.  In  walking  to  the 
cab-stand  they  met  Robert,  and  ^cehanged 
greetings;  a  sick  faintness  came  over  her, 
but  she  talked  it  down,  and  her  laugh 
sounded  in  his  ears  when  they  had  passed 
on. 

Tet  when  the  lodgings  were  reached,  the 
sensation  recurred,  her  breath  came  short, 
and  tite  could  hardly  conoeal  her  trembling. 
No  one  was  in  the  room  but  a  lady  who 
would  have  had  igir  to  seek  for  a  governess 
less  beautiful  than  herself.  Insigniflcmice 
was  the  first  idea  she  inspired,  motherliness 
the  second,  the  third  that  she  was  a  perfect 
lady,  and  a  sensible  woman.  Afler  shaking 
Lneilla  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  seating  her 
on  the  sofa,  she  turned  to  her  cousin,  saying, 
"Sarah  and  her  papa  are  at  the  National 
Gallery ;  I  wish  you  would  look  for  them,  or 
they  will  never  be  in  time  for  luneheon. 

"  Luncheon  is  not  for  an  hour  and  a  half." 

"  But  it  is  twenty  minutes'  walk,  and  th^y 
will  forget  food  and  every  thing  else  unless 
^  you  keep  them  in  order." 

"  rU  go  presently ; "  but  he  did  not  move, 
only  looking  piteous  while  Mrs.  Prendergast 
b^an  talking  to  Lucilla  about  the  picture 
until  she,  recovering,  detected  the  state  of 
affiiirs,  and  exclaimed  with  her  ready  grace 
and  abruptness,  "Now,  Mr.  Prendeigast, 
don't  you  see  how  much  you  are  in  the 
way?" 

"A  plain  truth,  Peler,"  said  his  coudn, 
laughing. 


Lucy  stepped  forward  to  him,  saying  afl^fic- 
tionately,  "Please  go;  you  can't  help  me, 
and  I  am  sure  you  may  trust  me  with  Mrs. 
Prendeigastf"  and  she  stretched  out  a  hand 
to  the  lady  with  an  irresistible  childlike  ges- 
ture of  confidence. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  may,  Peter  ?  •*  asked 
Mrs.  Prendergast,  holding  the  hand;  **yx3n 
shall  find  her  here  at  luncheon.  I  wont  do 
any  thing  to  her." 

The  good  curate  groaned  himself  ofiT,  and 
Lucy  felt  so  much  restored  that  she  bad  al* 
most  forgotten  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
call.  Indeed,  she  had  never  yet  heard  a 
woman's  voice  that  thus  attracted  and  8oft> 
cned  her.  Mrs.  Prendergast  needed  not  to 
be  jealous  of  Yenus,  while  she  had  such  ten- 
derness in  her  manner,  such  winning  force  in 
her  tone. 

"  That  was  well  done,"  she  sud.  "  Talk- 
ing would  have  been  impos^ble,  while  he  sat 
looking  on  1'^ 

"  I  am  afiraid  he  has  given  far  too  good  aa 
account  of  me "  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice. 

"Hb  account  comes  from  one  who  has 
known  you  from  babyhood." 

"  And  spoilt  me  from  babyhood !  *• 

"  Yes,  Sarah  knows  what  Cousin  Pet^  can 
do  in  that  line.  He  had  little  that  was  new 
to  tell  us,  and  what  he  had  was  of  a  kind-*" 
She  broke  off,  choked  by  tears.  What  she 
had  heard  of  the  girl's  self-devotion  touched 
her  trebly  at  the  sight  of  one  so  small,  young, 
and  soft4o(^ng.  And  if  she  had  ever  been 
dubious  of  "  Peter's  pet,"  she  was  completely 
fascinated. 

"  I  must  not  be  taken  on  hb  word,"  said 
Gila,  smiling. 

"  No,  that  would  not  be  right  by  any  of 
us." 

"  Then  pray  be  very  hard  with  me — as  a 
thorough  stranger." 

"  But  I  am  so  inexperienced.  I  have  only 
had  one  iriterview  with  a  governess." 

"And  what  did  she  do?"  adced  LudDa, 
as  both  recovered  firom  a  laugh. 

"  She  gave  so  voluble  an  account  of  her 
acquirements  and  tifquirements,  thai  I  was 
quite  alarmed." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  do  that  I  doni  know 
what  I  can  do." 

A  pause,  broken  by  Lucy,  who  began  to 
feel  that  she  had  more  of  the  cool  rea^finos 
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of  the  great  world.  "  How  old  is  your  daugfa- 
ler?" 

**  Nearly  fifteen.  While  we  had  oar  small 
parish  in  Sussex  we  taught  her  ourselves,  and 
ber  father  brought  her  on  in  Latin  and  Eu- 
clid. Do  you  know  any  thing  of  those,  Miss 
Sandbrook?  not  that  it  sonifies." 

^  Miss  Charlecote  used  to  teach  me  with 
my  brother.  I  have  fiirgotten,  bat  I  could 
ioon  get  them  up  again.^ 

<"  They  will  hardly  be  wanted,  but  Samh 
will  respect  you  for  them.  Now,  at  South* 
minster,  our  time  is  so  taken  up  that  poor 
Sarah  gets  neglected,  and  it  is  very  trying  to 
an  eager,  diligent  girl  to  prepare  lessons,  and 
lunre  them  continually  put  off,  so  we  thought 
of  indulging  her  with  a  governess,  to  bring 
ker  on  in  some  of  the  modern  languages  and 
accomplishments  that  have  grown  rusty  widi 
jam." 

<<  I  think  I  could  do  that,"  said  LncSla. 
'*  I  believe  I  know  what  other  people  do,  and 
my  languages  are  fresh  from  the  Continent 
Ought  I  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  my  pro* 
nunciation  ?  " 

**  Fray  don't,**  laughed  Mrs.  Prondergast 
^  You  know  better  than  I  what  is  right,  and 
must  prepare  to  be  hoirified  by  the  soaods 
you  will  hear." 

^  I  ought  to  have  brought  my  sketches.  I 
had  two  years  of  lessons  from  S        ." 

'*  Sarah  is  burning  for  teaching  in  that  line. 
Music  ?  Dr.  Prcndergast  likes  the  grand  dd 
pieces,  and  hardly  cares  for  modem  ones." 

"I  hardly  played  any  thing  newer  than 
Mozart  at  Hiltonbury.  Mi^  Charlecote 
taught  me  very  well,  I  believe,  and  I  had 
lessons  from  the  organist  fhxn  Elverslope, 
bettdes  a  good  deal  in  the  fashionable  line 
since.    I  have  kept  that  up.    One  wants  it" 

There  was  sinother  shy  pause,  and  Lucilla 
growing  more  scrupulous  and  more  confiden- 
tial, volunteered,  **  Mine  has  been  an  idle  life 
since  I  came  out.  I  am  three-and-twenty 
now,  and  have  bifen  diligently  forgetting  for 
the  last  six  years.  Did  you  know  that  I  had 
been  a  fast  young  lady  ?  " 

But  tilings  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
say  what  she  would,  all  passed  for  ingenuous 
candor  and  humility,  and  the  answer  was, — 

"  I  know  that  you  have  led  a  very  trying 
life,  but  to  have  passed  through  such  un- 
scathed is  no  disadvantage." 

"  If  I  have,"  said  Lucy,  sadly. 
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Mrs.  Prendergast,  who  had  learned  all  the 
facts  of  Lucilla's  history  through  the  Wrap- 
worth  medium,  knew  only  the  heroic  side  of 
her  character,  and  admired  her  the  more  fbr 
her  diffidence.  So  when  terms  were  spoken 
of,  tiie  only  fear  on  the  one  side  was,  that 
such  a  treasure  must  be  beyond  her  means^ 
on  the  other,  lest  what  she  needed  fin*  her 
nephew's  sake  might  deprive  her  of  such  a 
home.  However,  seventy  pounds  a  ye« 
proved  to  be  in  the  thoughts  of  both,  and 
the  preliminaries  ended  with,  "I  hope  you 
will  find  my  little  Sarah  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. She  is  a  good  girl,  and  intelligent, 
but  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  few  angles." 

*^  I  like  angles.  I  don't  care  for  common- 
phice  people." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  many  such  al 
Southminster.  We  cannot  promise  you  the 
society  you  have  been  used  to." 

**I  am  tired  of  society.  I  have  had  mm 
years  of  it  I "  and  she  sighed. 

**  You  must  fix  your  own  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Prendergast;  ^and  indeed  we  will  try  to 
make  you  at  home." 

**My  brother  will  be  gone  in  a  fbrtnight," 
said  Lucilla.  «*  Afler  that  I  should  like  to 
come  straight  to  you." 

Her  tone  and  look  made  those  two  last 
words  not  merely  ckez  voue,  but  to  yoti,  indi^ 
vidually — to  you,  kind  one,  who  will  comfort 
me  afler  the  cruel  parting.  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast put  her  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her. 

*'Dont,"  said  Lucilla,  with  the  sweetest 
April  face.  ^  I  can't  bear  being  made  fod^ 
ish." 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Prendergast  showed  such 
warm  interest  in  all  her  concerns,  that  she 
felt  only  that  she  had  acquired  a  dear  friend 
by  the  time  the  others  came  in,  father  and 
daughter  complaining,  the  one  gayly,  the 
other  dolefully,  that  Cousin  Peter  had  so 
hunted  them  that  they  could  look  at  nothing 
in  peace.  Indeed,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of 
restless  misery,  that  Mrs.  Prendergast  in  com- 
passion to  him,  sent  her  daughter  to  dress, 
called  her  husband  away,  and  leil  the  place 
clear  for  him  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  "  Well,  my  poor  child  ?  " 

"  O  Mr.  Pendy,  you  have  found  me  a 
true  heme.  Be  the  others  ^vhat  they  may, 
there  must  be  rest  in  hearing  her  voice ! " 

"It  is  settled,  then?" 

"  Yes.    I  only  hope  you  have  not  taken 
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them  in.  I  did  my  best  to  let  her  know  the 
worst  of  me,  but  it  would  make  no  impres- 
sion. Seventy  pounds  a  year.  I  hope  that 
18  not  wicked." 

«  O  Cilia,  what  would  your  father  feel? " 
"  Come,  wo  wont  fight  that  over  again.  I 
thought  I  had  convinced  you  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  I  do  feel  as  if  at  last  I  had  lit 
on  some  one  whom  I  could  allow  to  do  me 
good." 

She  could  not  console  him;  he  grieved 
over  her  changed  circumstances  with  far 
more  regret  than  she  felt,  and  though  glad 
for  her  sake  that  she  should  be  with  those 
whom  he  could  trust,  yet  his  connection  with 
her  employers  seemed  to  him  undutiful  to- 
wards his  late  rector.  All  that  she  saw  of 
them  re-assurcd  her.  The  family  manners 
were  full  of  well-bred  good-humor,  full  of  fun, 
with  high  intelligence,  much  real  refinement, 
and  no  pretension.  The  father  was  the  most 
polished,  with  the  scholarly  courtesy  of  the  dig- 
nified clergyman ;  the  mother  was  the  most 
ample  and  caressing ;  the  daughter  somewhat 
uncouth,  readily  betraying  both  her  feel- 
ings and  her  cleverness  and  drollery  ia  the 
style  of  the  old  friend  whom  Lucilla  was 
amused  to  see  treated  as  a  youth  and  almost 
a  contemporary  of  her  pupil.  What  chiefly 
diverted  her  was  the  grotesque  aspect  of 
Dr.  Prendergast  and  his  daughter.  Both 
were  on  a  large  scale,  with  immense  mouths, 
noses  turned  up  to  display  wide  nostrils, 
great  gray  eyes,  angularly  set,  yellow  hair 
and  eyebrows,  rod  complexions,  and  big 
bones.  The  Doctor  had  the  advantage  of 
having  outgrown  the  bloom  of  his  ugliness ; 
his  forehead  was  bald  and  dignified,  his  locks 
softened  by  grizzling,  and  his  fine  expression 
and  clerical  figure  would  have  carried  off  all 
the  quaintness  of  his  features  if  they  had  not 
been  so  comically  caricatured  in  his  daugh- 
ter; yet  she  looked  so  full  of  life  and  charac- 
ter that  Lucilla  was  attracted,  and  sure  of 
getting  on  well  with  her.  Moreover,  the  lit- 
tle elf  felt  the  impression  she  was  creating 
in  this  land  of  Brobdignag.  Sarah  was 
looking  at  her  as  a  terra-cotta  pitcher  might 
regard  a  cup  of  egg-shell  china,  and  Lucy 
had  never  been  lovelier.  Her  mourning  en- 
lianced  the  purity  of  her  white  skin,  and 
marked  her  slender,  faultless  shape,  her  flaxen 
hair  hung  in  careless  wreaths  of  ringlet  and 
braid ;  her  countenance  if  pale,  had  greater 
sweetness  in  its  dejection,  now  and  then 


brightened  by  gleams  of  her  conrageooi 
spirit.  Sarah  gazed  with  untiring  woadB*, 
pardoning  Cousin  Peter  for  distorbin^  the 
contemplation  of  D<nnenichino's  art,  matm 
here  was  a  witness  that  heroines  of  nmMmaem 
were  no  mere  myths,  but  that  beings  of  rrorj 
and  rose,  sapphire  eyes  and  golden  bair, 
might  actually  walk  the  earth. 

The  Doctor  was  pleasant  and  fHendlj-, 
and  afler  luncheon  the  whole  party  started 
together  to  "4o"  St  Paul's,  whence  Bfr. 
Prendergast  undertook  to  take  Cilia  borne, 
but  in  no  haste  to  return  to  the  lonely  boose. 
She  joined  in  the  lionizing,  and  made  a  grest 
impresaon  by  her  familiarity  with  Looidovi, 
old  and  new.  Little  store  as  she  bad  set  by 
Honor's  ecclesiology  and  antiquarianism,  she 
had  not  ^ed  to  imbibe  a  tincture  safiicient 
to  go  a  long  way  by  the  help  of  ready  wit» 
and  she  enchanted  the  Doctor  by  ber  odd 
bits  of  information  on  the  localities,  and  by 
guiding  him  to  out-of-the-way  curiosities. 
She  even  carried  the  party  to  Woobton* 
Lane,  displayed  the  Queen  o£  Sheba,  the 
cedar  carving,  the  merchant's  marie,  and  bed 
lifled  out  Stow's  Survey,  where  Sarah  was 
delighted  with  Banelagh,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Owen  stood,  surprised  and 
blank.  Poor  fellow,  the  voices  had  filled  faint 
with  hope  that  he  should  find  Honor  there. 
The  visitors,  startled  at  thus  intruding  on  bis 
trouble,  and  knowing  him  to  be  in  profound 
disgrace,  would  have  gone,  but  he,  under- 
standing them  to  be  Mr.  Prendei^gasfs 
friends,  and  glad  of  variety,  was  eageriy 
courteous  and  hospitable,  detaining  them  by 
displaying  fresh  curiosities,  and  talking  with 
so  much  knowledge  and  brilliance,  that  they 
were  too  well  entertained  to  be  in  baste. 
Lucilla,  accepting  Mrs.  Prendei^gast  as  a 
friend,  was  rejoiced  that  she  should  have 
such  demonstration  that  her  brother  was  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  and  in  truth  Owen  did 
and  said  every  thing  so  well  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  be  pleased,  and  only  as  an  al^ 
ter-thought  could  come  the  perception  that 
his  ease  hardly  befitted  the  circumstances, 
and  that  he  comported  hunself  more  like  tbe 
master  of  the  house  than  as  a  prot^  under 
a  cloud. 

No  sooner  bad  he  banded  them  into  their 
vehicle  than  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst 
into  one  of  the  prolonged,  vehement  fits  of 
laughter  that  are  the  reaction  of  eariy  youth 
unwontedly  depressed.    Never  had  he  seen 
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such  yittges!  They  ongbt  at  once  to  be 
aketcbed — would  be  worth  any  money  to 
Currie  the  architect,  for  gargoyles. 

^*  For  shame,"  said  Lucilla,  glad,  bowerer, 
once  more  to  bear  the  merry  peal;  "for 
chame,  to  laugh  at  my  master  I  ** 

^  I'm  not  laughing  at  old  Pendy,  his  orifice 
is  a  mere  crevice  comparatively.  The  charm 
ifl  in  seeing  it  classified — the  recent  sloth 
accounted  for  by  the  ancient  magatherium." 

"  The  megatherium  is  my  master.  Yes,  Pm 
governess  to  Glumdalclitcb!" 

"You've  done  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.    Seventy  pounds  a  year." 

Ue  made  a  gesture  of  angry  despair,  cry- 
ing, "  Worse  luck  than  I  thought." 

"  Better  luck  than  I  did." 

"  Old  Pendy  thrusting  in  hb  oar  1  I'd  have 
put  a  stop  to  your  absurdity  at  once,  if  I  had 
uot  been  sure  no  one  would  be  deluded 
enough  to  engage  you,  and  that  you  would 
be  tired  of  looking  out,  and  glad  to  go  back 
to  your  proper  place  at  the  Ilolt  before  I 
•ailed." 

"My  proper  place  is  where  I  can  be  inde- 
pendent." 

"  Faugh  I  If  I  had  known  it,  they  should 
never  have  seen  the  Romnn  coins  1  There  I 
it  is  a  lesson  that  nothing  is  too  chimerical  to 
bo  worth  opposing ! " 

"  Your  (^position  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference." 

He  looked  at  her  nlently,  but  with  a  hal^ 
smile  in  lip  and  eye  that  showed  her  that  the 
moment  was  coming  when  the  man's  will 
might  be  stronger  than  the  woman's. 

Indeed,  he  was  so  thoroughly  displeased 
and  annoyed  that  she  durst  not  discuss  the 
subject  with  him,  lest  she  should  rouse  him 
to  take  some  strong  authoritative  measures 
against  it  He  had  always  trusted  to  the  im- 
probability of  her  meeting  with  a  situation 
before  his  departure,  when,  between  entreaty 
and  connnand,  he  had  reckoned  on  induc- 
ing her  to  go  home;  and  this  engagement 
came  as  a  fresh  blow,  making  him  realize 
what  he  had  brought  on  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him.  Even  praise  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
deigast  provoked  him,  as  if  implying  Lucil- 
la's  preference  for  her  above  the  tried 
friend  of  their  childhood;  he  was  in  his 
lowest  spirits,  hardly  speaking  to  his  sister 
all  dinner  time,  and  hurried  off  afterwards 
to  pour  out  his  vexation  to  Bobert  Fulmort 
Poor  Robert!  what  an  infliction!    To  hear 
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of  such  a  step,  and  be  unable  to  interfere ; 
to  admire, yet  not  approve;  to  dread  the 
consequences,  and  perceive  so  much  alloy  as 
to  dull  the  glitter  of  the  gold,  as  well  as  to 
believe  his  own  stem  precipitation  as  much 
the  cause  as  Owen's  errors :  yet  all  the  time 
to  be  the  friend  and  comforter  to  the  wounded 
spuit  of  the  brother  I  It  was  a  severe  task ; 
and  when  Owen  left  him,  he  felt  spent  and 
wearied  as  by  bodily  exertion,  as  ho  hid  his 
face  in  prayer  for  one  for  whom  he  could  do 
no  more  than  pray. 

Feelings  softened  during  the  fortnight  that 
the  brother  and  nster  ^nt  together.  Child- 
idily  as  Owen  had  undergone  the  relations 
and  troubles  of  more  advanced  life,  pettishly 
as  he  bad  striven  against  feeling  and  respon- 
sibility, the  storm  had  taken  effect  Hard  aa 
he  had  struggled  to  remain  a  boy,  manhood 
had  suddenly  grown  on  him;  and  probably 
his  exclusion  from  Hiltonbury  did  more  to 
stamp  the  impression  of  his  guilt  than  did  its 
actual  effects.  He  was  eager  for  his  new 
life,  and  pleased  with  his  employer,  promis- 
ing himself  all  success,  and  full  of  enterprise. 
But  his  banishment  frtnn  home  and  from 
Honor  clouded  every  thing ;  and  as  the  time 
drew  nearer,  his  efforts  to  forget  and  be 
reckless  gradually  ceased.  Far  from  shun- 
ning Lucilla,  as  at  first,  he  was  unwilling  to 
lose  sight  of  her,  and  they  went  about  to- 
gether wherever  his  pi'eparations  called  him, 
so  that  she  could  hardly  make  time  for  stitch- 
ing, marking,  and  arranging  his  purchases. 

One  good  sign  was,  that,  though  hitherto 
fastidiot^y  expensive  in  dress  and  appoint- 
ments, he  now  grudged  himself  all  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  endeavor  to 
leave  as  largo  a  sum  as  possible  with  Mrs. 
MurrelL  Even  in  the  tempting  article  of 
mathematical  instruments  be  was  provident^ 
though  the  polished  brass,  shining  stoclf  and 
pure  ivory,  in  their  perfection  of  exactitude, 
were  as  alluring  to  him  as  ever  gem  or  plumo 
had  been  to  his  sister.  That  busy  fortnight 
ci  chasbg  after  the  "  reasonable  and  good," 
speedbg  about  till  they  were  footsore,  dis- 
cussing, purchasing,  packing,  and  contrivingi 
united  the  brother  and  sister  more  than  all 
their  previous  lives. 

It  was  over  but  too  soon.  The  last  even- 
ing was  come ;  the  hall  was  ftdl  of  tin  cases 
and  leathern  portmanteaus,  marked  O.  C. 
S.,  and  of  piles  of  black  boxes  large  enoi^h 
to  contain  the  little  lady  whose  name  they 
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bore.  SoutknuMter  lay  in  Uie  Trent  Valley, 
BO  the  travellera  would  start  together,  and 
Lneilla  wonld  be  dropped  on  the  way.  In 
the  cedar  parlor,  Owen's  black  knapsack 
lay  <^en  on  the  floor,  and  Lucilla  was  doing 
tl^  last  office  in  her  power  fbr  him,  and 
that  a  sad  one,  furnishing  the  Russia-leather 
housewife  with  the  needles,  silk,  thread,  and 
w(H«ted  for  his  own  mendings  when  he  should 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  womankind  who 
cared  for  him. 

He  sat  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  watch- 
ing her  in  silence,  till  ^e  was  concluding  her 
work.  Then  he  said,  "  Give  me  a  bit  of 
sUk,"  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  stood  up, 
doiog  something  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
1^  was  kneeling  over  the  knapsack,  and  did 
not  see  what  he  was  about,  till  she  fbund  his 
band  on  her  head,  and  heard  the  scissors 
dose,  when  she  perceived  that  he  had  cut  off 
one  of  her  pale,  bright  ringlets,  and  saw  his 
pocket-boc^  open,  and  within  it  a  thick,  jet- 
black  tress,  and  one  scanty,  downy  tuft  of 
baby  hair.  She  made  no  remaik;  but  the 
tears  came  dropping,  as  she  packed ;  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse  to  give  him  the  thing 
above  all  others  precious  to  her,  she  pulled 
from  her  bosom  a  locket,  hung  from  a  slender 
gdd  chain,  and  held  it  to  himr-* 

"  Owen,  will  you  have  this  ?  " 

"Whose?    Myfather^s?" 

**  And  my  mother's.'  He  gave  it  to  me 
when  he  went  to  Nice." 

Owen  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  tbonght- 
fnUy. 

**  No,  Lucy,"  he  smd ;  "  I  would  not  take 
it  irom  yon  on  any  account  You  have  al- 
ways been  his  faithful  child.** 

'^Mind  you  tell  me  if  any  one  remend)ers 
him  in  Canada,"  said  Lucilla,  between  relief 
and  disappointment,  restoring  her  treasure 
to  the  place  it  had  never  leil  before.  **  You 
will  find  out  whether  he  is  recollected  at  his 
misBton/' 

"•  Certainly.  But  I  do  not  expect  it.  Hie 
place  b  a  great  town  now.  I  say,  Lucy,  if 
you  had  one  bit  of  xx>or  Honor's  hsur ! " 

"No:  you  will  never  forgive  me.  I  had 
same  cmce,  made  up  in  a  little  cross,  with 
gold  ends ;  but  one  day,  when  she  would  not 
let  me  go  to  Castle  Blanch,  I  shied  it  into  the 
river,  in  a  rage." 

6he  9ras  touched  at  his  being  so  spiritless 
as  notreven  to  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
bean  thiown  in  after  it 


^  I  wonder,"  she  said,  by  way  of  enlit 
him,  ^  whether  you  will  &11  in  with  tte  SMi- 
bum-haired  Charlecote." 

"  Whereas  Canada  is  a  bigger  place  tfuot 
England,  the  disaster  may  be  averted,  I  hope. 
A  colonial  heir-at-law  might  be  a  moiiuUuau 
bore.  Moreover,  it  would  cancel  aU  that  I 
can't  but  hope  for  that  child." 

^You  might  hope  bett^  things  for  liii» 
than  ezpectations." 

"  He  shall  never  have  any !  But  it  m^ht 
come  without.  Why,  Lucy,  a  few  years  in. 
that  country,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  give  him 
the  best  of  educations  and  release  you  Iran 
drudgery ;  and  when  independent,  we  coold 
go  back  to  the  Holt  on  terms  to  suit  ev<eB 
your  proud  stomach,  and  might  make  the  dear 
old  thing  happy  in  her  old  age." 

"  If  that  Holt  were  but  out  of  >'our  head.* 

<'  If  I  knew  it  willed  to  the  County  Ebepi- 
tal,  shouldn't  I  wish  as  much  to  be  with  her 
as  before  ?  I  mean  to  bring  up  my  son  as  a 
gentleman,  with  no  one's  help!  But  yon 
see,  Lucy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  for 
one's  child  what  one  has  failed  in  one's  weHf-^ 
to  wish  him  to  be  a  better  edition." 

"  I  suppose  not" 

**  For  tiiese  first  few  years  the  old  woman 
will  do  well  enough  for  him,  poor  child.  Bol^ 
ert  has  promised  to  look  in  on  him." 

^  And  Mrs.  Murrell  is  to  write  to  me  once 
a  month.  I  shall  make  a  pdnt  of  seeing 
him  at  least  twice  a  year." 

<' Thank  you;  and  by  the  time  he  is  of 
any  size  I  shall  have  a  salary.  I  may  come 
back,*  and  we  would  keep  house  together,  or 
you  might  bring  him  out  to  me." 

»*  That  will  be  the  hope  of  my  life." 

**ril  not  bo  deluded  into  reckoning  on 
young  ladies.  You  will  be  disposed  of  long 
belbro?" 

«  Don't,  Oweii  ?    No,  never." 

"Never?" 

"Never." 

"I  always  wanted  to  know,"  continued 
Owen,  "  what  became  of  Calthorp." 

"  I  left  him  behind  at  Spitzwasserfitzimg, 
with  a  message  that  ends  it  forever." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  defection  is  to  be  laid  to 
my  door,  like  all  the  rest" 

"  If  so,  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  fbr  it  I 
The  shock  was  welcome  that  brought  me 
home.  A  governess  ?  Oh !  I  had  rather  be 
a  scullery-maid,  than  go  on  as  I  was  doing 
UMie!" 
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*•  Then  you  did  not  care  for  him  ?  "* 

**  Nerer !  But  he  pestered  me,  Rashe  pes- 
tered me;  nobody  cared  for  me — ^I — I — " 
and  she  sobbed  a  long,  tearless  sob. 

"  Ha  1  **  said  Owen,  gravely  and  kindly, 
**  then  there  was  something  in  the  Fulmort  hf- 
fair  after  all  ?  Lucy,  I  am  going  away ;  let 
me  hear  it  for  once.  If  I  ever  come  back,  I 
will  not  be  so  heedless  of  you  as  I  have  been. 
If  he  have  been  using  you  ill! " 

^  I  used  him  ill,**  said  Lucy,  in  an  inward 
▼oice. 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  muttered  Owen,  in 
•oliloquy.  **  But  how  is  it.  Cilia ;  can't  you 
make  him  forgive  ?  " 

**He  docs,  but  as  Honor  forgives  you. 
Ton  know  it  was  no  engagement  I  worked 
him  up  to  desperation  last  year.  Through 
Ffaoebe,  I  was  warned  that  he  would  not 
0tand  my  going  to  Ireland.  I  answered  that 
it  was  no  concern  of  his;  I  defied  him  to  be 
able  to  break  with  me.  They  bothered  me 
80  that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  spite  them..  He 
thought — I  can't  wonder  at  it — ^that  I  was 
irreclaimable;  he  was  staying  here,  was 
worked  on  by  the  sight  of  this  horrible  dis- 
trict, and,  between  pique  and  goodness  run 
mad,  has  devoted  self  and  fortune.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  has  made  away 
with  every  farthing.  I  don't  know  if  he 
would  wish  it  undone." 

She  spoke  into  the  knapsack,  jerking  out 
brief  sentences. 

"  He  didn't  tell  you'  he  had  taken  a  vow 
of  celibacy  ?  " 

"I  should  not  think  it  worth  while." 

•♦Then  it  is  all  right  I  "exclaimed  Owen, 
joyously.  "  Do  you  think  old  Fulmort,  wal- 
lowing in  gold,  could  see  a  son  of  his  liv- 
ing with  his  curates,  as  in  the  old  Sussex 
rhyme  ? — 

**  ♦  There  were  three  ghostisses 
Sitting  on  three  postisses. 
Eating  of  three  cmstisset.' 

No,  depend  on  it,  the  first  alarm  of  Robert 
becominp^  a  ghost,  there  will  be  a  famous 
good  fat  living  bought  for  him ;  and  then — ** 

**  No,  I  shall  have  been  a  governess.  They 
wont  consent." 

"  Pshaw  1  What  are  the  Fulmorts?  He 
would  honor  you  the  more  I  No,  Lucy,"  and 
he  drew  her  up  fVom  the  floor,  and  put  his 
arm  round  her,  ''girhiwho  stick  to  one  as 
you  have  done  to  me  are  worth  something, 
and  to  is  Robert  Fubnort    You  doot  know 
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what  he  has  been  to  me  ever  since  he  came 
to  fetch  me.  I  didn't  believe  it  was  in  his 
cloth  or  his  nature  to  be  so  forbearing.  N6 
worrying  with  preachments;  not  a  bit  of 
'  What  a  good  boy  am  I ; '  always  doing  the 
very  thing  that  was  comfortable  and  consid* 
erate,  and  making  the  best  of  it  at  Hilton- 
bury.  I  didn't  know  how  he  could  be  cap»> 
ble  of  it,  but  now  I  see,  it  was  for  your  sake. 
Cheer  up,  Lucy ;  you  will  find  it  right  yet." 

Lucilla  had  no  conviction  that  he  was 
right ;  but  she  was  willjng  to  believe  for  the 
time,  and  was  glad  to  lay  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  feel,  while  she  could,  that  she 
had  something  entirely  her  own.  Too  soon 
it  would  be  over.  Lengthen  the  evening  as 
they  would,  morning  must  come  at  last. 

It  came ;  the  hurried  breakfast,  pale  looks, 
and  trivial  words.  Robert  arrived  to  watch 
them  off;  Mrs.  Murrell  brought  the  child. 
Owen  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  called  her 
^  the  study.    Robert  sat  still,  and  said, — 

^  I  will  do  what  I  cftn.  I  think,  in  case  I 
had  to  write  about  the  child,  you  had  better 
leave  me  your  address." 

Lucilla  wrote  it  (to  a  card.  The  tone 
quashed  all  hope. 

"  We  trust  to  you,"  she  said. 

^  Mr.  Cnrrie  has  promised  to  let  me  hear 
of  Owen,"  said  Robert;  but  no  more  passed. 
Owen  came  back  hasty  and  flushed,  wanting 
to  be  gone  and  have  it  over.  The  cabs  were 
called,  and  he  was  piling  them  with  luggage ; 
Robert  was  glad  to  be  actively  helpfol.  AU 
were  in  the  hall ;  Owen  turned  back  for  one 
more  solitary  gaze  round  the  fiimiliar  room; 
Robert  shook  Lucilla's  hand. 

'*  Oh,  bid  me  good  speed,"  broke  firom  her; 
"  or  I  cannot  bear  it 

*•  God  be  with  you !  God  bless  you ! "  he 
said. 

No  more  I  He  had  not  approved,  he  had 
not  blamed.  He  would  interfere  no  more  in 
her  fate.  She  seated  herself,  and  drew  down 
her  black  veil,  a  chiQ  creeping  over  her. 

*•  Thank  you,  Robert,  for  iS,"  was  Owen's 
farewell  "If  you  will  say  any  thing  to 
Phoebe  from  me,  tell  her  she  is  all  that  is 
left  to  comfort  poor  Honor." 

"  Good-by,"  was  the  only  answer. 

Owen  Kngered  still  "Yonll  write?  Tell 
me  of  her;  Honor,  I  mean,  and  the  child." 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly." 

Unable  to  find  another  pretext  for  delay, 
Owen  again  wrong  Boberf  s  hand,  and  placed 
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liiiDself  bj  his  sister,  keeping  his  bead  out  as 
loDg  as  be  could  see  Robert  standing  with 
crossed  arms  on  tbe  doorstep. 

When,  tbe  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Parsons 
came  bome,  be  blamed  bimsclf  for  baving 
yielded  to  bis  youngest  curate  tbe  brunt  of 
tbe  summer  ^ork.  Never  bad  be  seen  a 
man  not  unwell  look  so  mucb  jaded  and  de- 
pressed. 

Nearly  at  tbe  same  time,  LuciUa  and  ber 
boxes  were  on  tbe  platform  of  tbe  Soutb- 
minster  station,  Owen's  eyes  straining  after 
ber  as  tbe  train  rusbcd  on,  and  sbo  feeling 
positive  psdn  and  anger  at  tbe  sympathy  of 
Dr.  Frendergast's  kind  voice,  as  tbougb  it 
would  bave  been  a  relief  to  ber  tumultuous 
misery  to  bave  bitten  bim,  like  Uncle  Kit 
long  ago.  She  clenched  ber  hand  tight, 
when  with  old-world  courtesy  he  made  her 
take  his  arm,  and  with  true  consideration, 
conducted  ber  down  the  bill,  through  the 
quieter  streets,  to  tbe  calm,  shady  precincts 
of  the  old  cathedral.  He  bad  both  a  stall 
and  a  lai^e  town  livihg ;  and  his  abode  was 
the  gray  freestone  prebendal  bouse,  whose 
two  deep  windows  lin^r  their  peaked  gables 
gave  it  rather  a  catlike  physiognomy.  Mrs. 
Prendergast  and  Sarah  were  waiting  in  the 
ball,  each  with  a  kiss  of  welcome,  and  the 
former  took  the  pale  girl  at  once  up-stairs,  to 
a  room  ftill  of  subdued  sunshine,  looking  out 
on  a  green  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  river.  At 
that  sight  and  sound,  Lucy's  face  lightened. 
*'  Ah  I  I  know  I  shall  feel  at  home  here.  I 
hear  the  water's  voice  I  ** 

But  she  had  brought  with  her  a  heavy  cold, 
kept  in  abeyance  by  a  strong  will  during 
tbe  days  of  activity,  and  ready  to  have  its 
way  at  once,  when  she  was  beaten  down  by 
fatigue,  fasting,  and  disappointment  She 
dressed  and  came  down,  but  cquld  neither 
eat  nor  talk,  and  in  ber  pride  was  glad  to 
attribute  all  to  the  cold,  though  protesting 
with  ovcr-eagemess  that  such  indisposition 
was  rare  with  ber. 

She  would  not  bave  suftered  such  nursing 
from  Honor  Charlecote  as  was  bestowed  upon 
ber.  Tbe  last  month  bad  made  tenderness 
valuable,  and  without  knowing  all,  kind  Mrs. 
Prendergast  could  well  believe  that  there 
might  be  more  than  even  was  avowed  to 
weigh  down  the  young  head,  and  cause  tbe 
fingers,  when  unobserved,  to  lock  t(^ther  in 
suppressed  agony. 

While  Sarah  only  knew  tbat  ber  bei*oine- 
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looking  governess  was  laid  up  with  severe  in- 
fluenza, her  mother  more  than  gueaacd  at  tbe 
kind  of  battle  wrestled  out  in  solitude^  and 
was  sure  that  more  t^an  brother,  more  than 
friend,  bad  left  her  to  that  lonely  suficring, 
which  was  being  for  the  first  time  realized. 
But  no  confidence  was  given ;  when  LnciDa 
spoke,  it  was  only  of  Owen,  and  Mrs.  Pk-ea- 
dergast  returned  kindness  and  forbearance. 

It  was  soothing  to  be  dreamily  in  tbat  somr 
mer  room,  the  friendly  river  murmuring,  tbe  * 
shadows  of  the  trees  lazily  dancing  on  tlie 
wall,  the  cathedral  bells  chiming,  or  an  occa- 
sional deep  note  of  the  organ  stealing  in 
through  the  open  window.  It  suited  well 
with  tbe  languor  of  sensation  tbat  succeeded 
to  so  much  vehemence  and  excitement.  It 
was  not  thought,  it  was  not  resignation,  bnt  a 
species  of  repose  and  calm,  as  if  all  interest, 
all  feeling  were  over  for  her,  and  as  if  it  mat- 
tered little  what  might  further  befall  her,  as 
long  as  she  could  be  quiet,  and  get  along  from 
one  day  to  another.  If  it  had  been  repent- 
ance, a  letter  would  have  been  written  very 
unlike  the  cold  announcement  of  ber  situa- 
tion, the  scanty  notices  of  her  brother,  with 
which  she  wrung  the  heart  that  yearned  af- 
ter her  at  Hiltonbnry !  But  sorry  she  wai^ 
for  one  part  at  least,  of  conduct,  and  she  be- 
lieved herself  reduced  to  tbat  meek  and  c<n^ 
rect  state  that  she  bad  always  declared  sboobl 
succeed  her  days  of  gayety,  when,  recovering 
from  her  indisposition,  she  came  down  sub- 
dued in  tone,  and  anxious  to  fulfil  what  she 
had  undertaken. 

"  Ah !  if  Robert  could  see  mo  now,  bo 
would  believe  in  me,"  thought  she  to  herself^ 
as  she  daily  went  to  the  cathedral.  She  took 
classes  at  school,  helped  to  train  the  St  Jnde's 
choir,  played  Handel  for  Dr.  Prendci^ast, 
and  felt  absolutely  without  heart  or  inclina- 
tion to  show  that  self-satisfied  young  curate 
that  a  governess  was  not  a  subject  for  such 
distant  perplexed  courtesy.  Sad  at  heart, 
and  glad  to  distract  ber  mind  by  what  was 
new  yet  innocent,  she  took  up  the  duties  of 
her  vocation  zesdously;  and  quickly  found 
that  all  her  zeal  was  needed.  Her  pupil  was 
a  girl  of  considerable  abilities — ^intellectoal, 
thoughtful,  and  well  taught ;  and  she  herself 
had  been  always  so  unwilling  a  learner,  so 
willing  a  forgetter,  that  she  needed  all  the 
advantages  of  her  grown-up  mind  and  rapid- 
ity of  perception  to  keep  her  sufficiently  be- 
forehand with  Sarah,  whenever  subjects  went 
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^eep  or  far.  If  she  pronounced  like  a  native, 
and  knew  what  was  idiomatic,  Sarah,  with 
lier  clamsy  pronunciation,  had  further  in- 
sight into  grammar,  and  asked  perplexing 
questions ;  if  she  played  admirably  and  with 
facility,  Sarah  could  puzzle  her  with  the 
science  of  music ;  if  her  drawing  were  ever 
60  effective  and  graceful,  Sarah's  less  sightly 
productions  had  correct  details  that  put  hers 
to  shame,  and,  for  mere  honesty's  sake,  and 
to  keep  up  her  dignity,  she  was  obliged  to 
work  hard,  and  recur  to  the  good  grounding 
that  against  her  will  she  had  received  at  Hil- 
tonbury.  "  Had  her  education  been  as  supeiv 
ficial  as  that  of  her  cousins,"  she  wrote  to  her 
brother,  '*  Sarah  would  have  put  her  to  shame 
long  ago ;  indeed  nohody  but  the  Fennimore 
could  be  thoroughly  up  to  that  girl.** 

Perhaps  all  her  endeavors  would  not  have 
impressed  Sarah,  had  not  the  damsel  been 
thoroughly  imposed  on  by  her  own  enthusi- 
asm for  Miss  Sandbrook*8  grace,  facility, 
alertness,  and  beauty.  The  power  of  doing 
prettily  and  rapidly  whatever  she  took  up 
dazzled  the  largo  and  deliberate  young  per- 
son, to  whom  the  right  beginning  and  steady 
thoroughness  were  essential,  and  she  regarded 
her  governess  as  a  sort  of  fairy — toiling  after 
her  in  admiring  hopelessness,  and  delighted 
at  any  small  success. 

Fully  aware  of  her  own  plainness,  Sarah 
adored  Miss  Sandbrook*s  beauty,  took  all  ad- 
miration of  it  as  personally  as  if  it  had  been 
paid  to  her  bnlfinch,  and  was  never  so  charmed 
as  when  people  addressed  themselves  to  the 
governess  as  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Lu- 
cilla,  however,  shrank  into  the  background. 
She  was  really  treated  thoroughly  as  a  rela- 
tion, but  she  dreaded  the  remarks  and  inqui- 
ries of  strangers,  and  wished  to  avoid  them. 
The  society  of  the  cathedral  town  was  not  ex- 
citing nor  tempting,  and  she  made  no  great 
sacrifice  in  preferring  her  pretty  schoolroom  to 
the  dinners  and  evening  parties  of  the  Close ; 
but  she  did  so  in  a  very  becoming  manner, 
and  delighted  Sarah  with  stories  of  the  great 
world,  and  of  her  travels. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  father, 
motlier,  and  daughter  all  liked  and  valued 
her  extremely,  and  she  loved  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast  as  she  had  never  loved  woman  before, 
with  warm,  filial,  confiding  love.  She  was 
falling  into  the  interests  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  parish,  and  felt  them,  and  her  occupations 
in  the  morning  satisfying  and  full  of  rest  after 
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the  unsatisfactory  whirl  of  her  late  life.  She 
was  becoming  happier  than  she  knew,  and  at 
any  rate  felt  it  a  deluaon  to  imagine  the  post 
of  governess  an  unhappy  one.  Three  years 
at  Southminster  (for  Sarah  strenuoubly  in- 
sisted that  she  would  come  out  as  late  as  pos- 
sible) would  be  all  peace,  rest,  and  improve- 
ment; and  by  that  time  Owen  would  be 
ready  for  her  to  bring  his  child  out  to  him  or 
else — 

Little  did  she  reck  of  th^  grave,  displeased, 
yet  far  more  sorrowful  better  which  Honor 
wrote,  "  You  have  chosen  your  own  path  in 
life,  may  you  find  it  one  of  improvement  and 
blessing  1  But  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
though  real  distress  shall  of  course  always 
make  what  is  past  ibr^ottcn,  yet  you  must 
not  consider  Hiltonbury  a  refuge  if  you  grow 
hastily  weary  of  your  exertions.  Since  you 
refuse  to  find  a  mother  in  me,  and  choose  to 
depend  on  yourself  alone,  it  must  be  in  ear- 
nest, not  caprice.** 

CHAPTEB  II. 

"  These  are  of  beauty  rare, 

la  holy  calmness  growing. 
Of  minds  whose  richness  might  compare 
E*cn  with  thv  deep  tints  glowing. 
Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  grace  they  wear. 

"  Like  flowers  upon  the  spray, 
All  lowliness,  not  sadness. 
Bright  are  their  thoughts,  and  rich,  not  gay. 
Grave  in  their  very  gladness, 
Shedding  calm  summer  light  over  life's  change- 
ful day.'  To  the  Fuchsia,-^S.  D. 

Phcebe  Fulmort  sat  in  her  own  room. 
The  little  round  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
pointed  to  eleven.  The  fire  was  low  but 
glowing.  The  clear  gas  shone  brightly  on 
the  toilette  apparatus,  and  on  the  central 
table,  loaded  with  tokens  of  occupation,  but 
neat  and  orderly  as  the  lines  in  the  clasped 
volume  where  Phoebe  was  dutifully  writing 
her  abstract  of  the  day*s  reading  and  obser- 
vation, in  childishly  correct  miniature  round- 
hand. 

The  curtain  was  looped  up,  and  the  moon 
of  a  frosty  night  blanched  a  square  on  the 
carpet  beneath  the  window,  at  which  she 
often  looked  with  a  listening  gaze.  Her 
father  and  brother  had  been  expected  at 
dinner-time ;  and  though  their  detention  was 
of  frequent  occurrence,  Phoebe  had  deferred 
undressing  till  it  should  be  too  late  for  their 
arrival  by  the  last  train,  since  they  would 
like  her  to  preside  over  their  supper,  and  she 
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might  possibly  hear  of  Boborty  whose  doings 
her  father  had  of  late  seemed  to  regard  with 
less  displeasure,  though  she  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  go  with  Miss  Charlecote  to  the  con- 
secration of  his  church,  and  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  Horticultural  Show. 

She  went  to  the  window  for  a  final  look, 
White  and  crisp  lay  the  path,  chequered  by 
the  dark  defined  shadows  of  the  trees;  above 
was  the  sky,  pearly  with  moonlight,  allowing 
only  a  few  larger  stars  to  appear,  and  one 
glorious  planet  Fascinated  by  the  silent 
beauty,  she  stood  gazing,  wishing  she  could 
distinguish  Jupiter's  moons,  observing  on  the, 
difierence  between  his  steady  reflected  bril- 
liance and  the  sunlike  glories  of  Arcturus 
and  Aldebaran,  and  passing  on  to  the  moral 
Miss  Charlecote  loved,  of  the  stars  being  with 
us  all  day  unseen,  like  the  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. She  hoped  Miss  Chariecote  saw  that 
moon;  for  sunrise  or  set,  rainbow^  evening 
gleam,  new  moon,  or  shooting  star,  gave 
Phoebe  double  pleasure  by  comparing  notes 
with  Miss  Chariecote,  and  though  that  lady 
was  absent,  helping  Mrs.  Saville  to  tend  her 
husband's  mortal  sickness,  it  was  likely  that 
she  might  be  watching  and  admiring  this 
same  fiur  moon.  Well  that  there  are  many 
girls  who,  like  Phoebe,  can  look  forth  on  the 
Creator's  glorious  handiworii:  as  such,  in  peace 
and  soothing,  "in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
fi'ee,"  instead  of  linking  these  heavenly  ob- 
jects to  the  feverish  fancies  of  troubled 
hearts! 

Phoebe  was  just  turning  from  the  window, 
when  she  heard  wheeb  sounding  on  the  firosty 
drive,  and  presently  a  carriage  appeared,  th^ 
shadow  spectrally  lengthened  on  the  slope  of 
the  whitened  bank.  All  at  once  it  stopped 
where  the  roads  diverged  to  the  front  and 
back  entrances,  a  black  figure  alighted,  took 
out  a  bag,  dismissed  the  vehicle,  and  took  the 
path  to  the  offices*  Phoebe's  heart  throbbed. 
It  was  Robert  1 

As  ho  'disappeared,  she  noiselessly  opened 
her  door,  guardedly  passed  the  haise  door  of 
the  west  wing,  descended  ^he  stairs,  and  met 
him  in  the  hall.  Neither  spoke  till  they  were 
in  the  library,  which  had  been  kept  prepared 
ibr  the  travellers.  Eobert  pressed  her  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  fervently,  and  she  fi>und 
voice  to  say,  "  What  is  it  ?    Papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  smd  Robert. 

She  needed  not  to  ask  the  extent  of  the 
calamity.     She  stood  looking  in  his  face, 


while,  the  beginning  once  made,  he  spokt 
in  low,  quick  accents.  *' Paralysis.  Last 
night  He  was  insensible  when  Edwards 
called  him  this  morning.  Nothing  codd  be 
done.    It  was  over  by  three  this  a(\emooii.* 

"Where?"  asked  Phoebe,  nnderslandtiiS} 
but  not  yet  feeling. 

"  At  his  rooms  at  the  office.  He  had  ^lest 
the  evening  thevQ  alone.  It  was  not  known 
till  eight  this  morning.  I  was  there  instantly; 
Mervyn  and  Bevil  soon  after,  hat  ho  knew 
none  of  u|.  Mervyn  thought  I  had  better 
come  here.    O  Phoebe,  my  mother ! " 

"  I  will  see  if  she  have  heard  any  thing  * 
said  Phoebe,  moving  quietly  off,  as  one  in  » 
dream,  able  to  act,  move,  and  decide,  tiioogh 
not  to  think. 

She  found  the  household  in  coaunotioa. 
Robert  had  spoken  to  the  butler,  and  every- 
where were  knots  of  whisperers.  Miss  Fen- 
nimore  met  Phoebe  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  tears  as  yet  fiir  from  those  of  Phoebe 
herself.  "  Your  mother  has  heard  nothing," 
she  said.  "  I  ascertained  that  from  Boodle, 
who  only  lefl  her  dressing-room  since  your 
brother's  arrival.  You  had  better  let  her 
have  her  night's  rest." 

Robert,  who  had  followed  Phoebe,  hai3ed 
this  as  a  reprieve,  and  thanked  Miss  Fenm- 
more,  adding  the  few  particulars  he  had  told 
hb  sister.  "  I  hope  the  giris  are  asleep,"  he 
said. 

"  Sound  asleep,  I  trust,"  said  Miss  Fenni- 
more.  "  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  Phoebe's  shoulder,  she  sug- 
gested to  her  that  her  brother  had  probabfy 
not  eaten  all  day,  then  left  diem  to  return  to 
the  library  together.  There  had  been  more 
time  for  Robert  to  look  the  thoi^t  in  the 
face  than  his  sbter.  He  was  no  longer 
freely  stunned.  He  really  needed  And, 
and  ate  in  silence,  whBe  she  mechanically 
waited  on  him.  At  last  he  looked  up,  say- 
ing, **I  am  thankful  A  few  months  ago, 
how  could  I  have  borne  it  ?  " 

^  I  have  been  sure  he  understood  you  bet- 
ter of  late,"  said  Phoebe. 

''Sunday  week  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  I  have  spent  for  yeara.  Imagine  my 
surprise  at  seeing  him  and  Acton  in  the 
church.  They  took  luncheon  with  us,  looked 
into  the  schools,  went  to  evening  service,  and 
saw  the  whole  concern.  He  was  kinder  than 
ever  I  knew  him,  and  Acton  says  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  mnch  pleased.    I  owe  a 
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great  deal  to  Bevil  Acton,  and,  I  know,  to 
you.  Now  I  know  that  ho  had  fiMrgiven 
me." 

^  You,  Robin  I  There  waa  nothing  to  fbr^ 
give.  I  can  fancy  poor  Menryn  feeling 
dreadfully,  but  you,  always  dut^  except 
ibr  the  higher  duty  I" 

"  Hush,  Phoebe  1  Mine  was  grudg^  ser- 
vice. I  loved  opposition,  and  there  was  an 
evil  triumph  in  the  annoyance  I  gave." 

^  You  are  not  regretting  your  work.  Oh, 
no!" 

^Not  the  work,  but  the  manner!  Oh! 
that  the  gifl  of  the  sel&wiUed  son  be  not 
Corbaii." 

** Robert!  indeed  you  had  his  approval! 
You  told  me  so.  He  was  seeing  things  dif- 
ferently. It  was  80  new  to  him  that  his  busi- 
ness could  be  thought  hurtful,  that  he  was 
displeased  at  first,  or,  rather,  Mervyn  made 
him  seem  more  displeased  than  he  was." 

**You  only  make  me  the  more  repent! 
Had  I  been  what  I  ought  at  home,  my  prin- 
ciples would  have  been  veiy  dlfierently  re- 
ceived!" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  there  was 
little  opportunity.  We  have  been  so  little 
with  them." 

"  O  Phoebe,  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  have 
always  lived  at  such  a  distance  from  them, 
that  I  should  better  know  how  to  tell  such 
tidings  to  any  old  woman  in  my  district  than 
to  my  mother ! " 

Their  consultations  were  broken  by  Miss 
Fennimore  coming  to  insist  on  Phoebe's  sleep- 
ing, in  preparation  for  the  trying  morrow. 
Rdbert  was  thankful  for  her  heedfulness,  and 
owned  himself  tired,  dismissmg  his  sister  with 
a  blessing  that  had  in  it  a  tone  of  protectiim. 

How  changed  was  Phoebe's  peaceful  chanoh 
ber  in  her  eyes.  Nothing  had  altered,  but  a 
fresh  act  in  her  life  had  begun-^the  first  sor- 
row had  fallen  on  her. 

She  would  have  knelt  on  for  hours,  leaning 
dreamily,  on  the  new  sense  of  the  habitual 
words,  "  Our  Father,"  had  not  Miss  Fenni- 
more come  kindly  and  tenderly  to  undress  her, 
innsting  on  her  saving  herself,  and  pronnsing 
not  to  let  her  oversleep  herself,  treating  her 
with  wise  and  soothing  affection,  and  author- 
ity that  was  most  coo^rtable. 

Little  danger  was  there  of  her  sleeping  too 
late.  All  night  long  she  lay,  with  dry  and 
open  eyes,  while  the  fire,  groaning,  sank  Uh 
|etfaer,  and  fiuled  into  darkness^  an4  the  moon- 
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beams  retreated  dowly  frgm  floor  to  wall, 
and  were  lost  as  gray  cold  dawn  began  to 
%ht  the  window..  Phoabe  had  less  to  r^mach 
herself  with  than  any  one  of  Mr.  Fulmortfa 
childrea,  save  the  poor  innocent  Maria;  bat 
many  a  shortcoming,  many  a  moment  of  im- 
patience or  discontent,  many  a  silent  impidee 
of  blame,  were  grieved  over,  and  every  kind- 
ness she  had  received  shot  thiongh  her  heaii 
with  Bummfbl  gladness  and  warmth,  fining 
her  with  yearning  £at  another  embrace,  aiH 
other  word,  or  even  that  she  had  known  that 
the  last  good-by  had  been  the  last,  thai  the 
might  have  prised  it— oh,  how  intensely  I 

Then  came  anxiow  imaginings  fbr  ^o  fu- 
ture, such  as  would  not  be  stilled  by  the 
knowle^  that  all  would  settle  itself  ovisr  her 
head*  There  were  misgivings  whether  her 
mother  would  be  properly  considered,  fears 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  her  brothers, 
a  sense  that  the  family  bond  was  loosed,  and 
confusion  and  jarrmg  might  ensue;  but,  as 
her  mind  recoiled  from  the  shoals  and  the 
^oom,  the  UMXight  revived  of  the  Pilot  amid 
the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  She 
closed  her  eyes  fbr  prayer  but  not  for  sleep. 
Repose  even  more  precious  and  soothing  than 
slumber  was  granted  —  the  repose  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Everlasting  Anns,  and  of  confid- 
ing to  them  all  the  feeble  and  sorrowful  with 
whom  she  was  linked.  It  was  as  though  (in 
the  words  of  her  own  clasped  book)  her  God 
were  more  to  her  than  ever,  truly  a  veryj^rst- 
erii  Help  in  trouble ;  and,  as  the  dawn  bright- 
ened for  a  day  so  unlike  all  o&ers,  her  heart 
trembled  less,  and  she  rose  up  with  eyes  heavy 
and  limbs  weary,  but  better  prepared  fbr  tfa^ 
morning's  ordeal  than  even  by  sleep  ending 
in  a  weening  to  the  sudden  tiiotlL 

When  Mist  Fennimore  vigilantly  met  her 
on  lea^ring  hw  room,  and  surveyed  her  anx- 
iously, to  judge  of  her  health  and  powers, 
there  was  a  seriooa,  sweet  oollectedness  in  air 
and  fece  that  strudc  the  governess  with  lov- 
ing awe  and  surfnse. 

The  youBger  girls  had  known  their  father 
too  little  to  be  much  affected  by  the  loss. 
Maria  stared  in  roundrcyed  amase,  and  Ber- 
tha, though  subdued  and  shodted  for  a  short 
space,  revived  into  asking  a  torrent  of  ques- 
tioBS,  cukmnating  in  **  Should  they  do  any 
lessons  ?  "  Whereto  Miss  Fennimore  replied 
with  a  decided  affirmative^  and,  though  Phe»- 
he's  taste  disapprored,  she  saw  titot  it  was 
wieer  net  tot  lAlvfinB. 
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Much  fatigued,  Robert  slept  late,  but  jcnned 
his  mtet  long  before  the  dreaded  moment  of 
hearing  their  mother's  bell.  They  need  not 
have  been  fearful  of  the  immediate  effect ; 
Mrs.  Fulmort'fl  perceptions  were  tardy,  and 
the  endeavors  at  preparation  were  misunder* 
Mood,  till  it  was  needful  to  be  explicit  A 
long  stillness  followed,  broken  at  last  by 
Phoebe's  question,  whether  she  would  not  see 
Bobert.  "Not  till  I  am  up,  my  dear," she 
answered,  in  an  injured  voice;  "do,  pray, 
«eo  whether  Boodle  is  coming  with  my  warm 
water." 

Her  mind  was  not  yet  awake  to  the  stroke, 
^d  was  lapsing  into  its  ordinary  mechanical 
iroutine;  her  two  breakfasts,  and  protracted 
dressing,  occupied  her  for  nearly  two  hours, 
^er  which  she  did  not  refuse  to  see  her  son, 
but  showed  far  less  emotion  than  he  did,  while 
he  gave  the  details  of  the  past  day.  Her  dull, 
apathetic  gaze  was  a  contrast  with  the  young 
fnan's  gush  of  tears,  and  the  caresses  that 
JPhoebe  lavished  on  her  listless  hand.  Phoebe 
proposed  that  Bobert  should  read  to  her — she 
assented,  and  soon  dozed,  awaking  to  ask 
plaintively  for  Boodle  and  her  afternoon  cup 
of  tea. 

So  passed  the  following  days,  her  state 
nearly  the  same,  and  her  interest  apparently 
feebly  roused  by  the  mourning,  but  by  noth* 
ing  else.  She  did  not  like  that  Phoebe  should 
leave  her,  but  was  more  at  ease  with  her  maid 
than  her  son,  and,  though  he  daily  came  to  sit 
with  her  and  read  to  her,  he  was  grieved  to 
bo  unable  to  be  of  greater  use,  while  he  could 
seldom  have  Phoebe  to  himself.  Sorely  miss- 
ing Miss  Charlecote,  he  took  his  meals  in  the 
west  wing,  where  his  presence  was  highly  ap- 
preciated, though  he  was  oflen  pained  by 
Bertha's  levity  and  Maria's  imbecilify.  The 
governess  treated  him  with  marked  esteem 
and  consideration,  strikingly  disamilar  to  the 
punctilious,  but  almost  contemptuous,  cour- 
tesy of  her  behavior  to  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  famil}',  and,  after  her  pupils  were  gone 
to  bed)  would  fasten  upon  him  for  a  discus- 
sion, such  as  her  soul  delighted  in,  and  his 
detested.  Secure  of  his  ground,  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  powers  of  reasoning  with  an  able 
lady  of  nearly  double  his  years,  and  more  than 
double  his  reading  and  readiness  of  speech, 
yet  he  durst  not  retreat  from  argument,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  yield  the  cause  that  he  was 
sworn  to  maintain,  "in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son."   It  was  hard  that  his  own  tronUes  and 


other  people's  should  alike  bring  him  in  for 
controversy  on  all  the  things  that  end  in 
"ism." 

He  learned  by  letter  from  Sir  Bevil  Actoa 
that  his  father  had  been  much  struck  by  what 
ho  had  seen  in  Cecily-row,  and  had  stronglj 
expressed  his  concern  that  Robert  had  been 
allowed  to  strip  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  dntj, 
which,  if  it  were  such  at  all,  belonged  more 
to  others.  There  might  have  been  wrong- 
headed  haste  in  the  action,  but  if  such  new- 
fangled arrangements  had  become  requiste, 
it  was  unftur  that  one  member  of  the  family 
alone  should  bear  the  whole  burden.  Sir 
Bevil  strongly  supported  this  view,  and  Mr, 
Fulmort  had  declared  himself  confirmed  in 
his  intention  of  making  provision  for  his  son 
in  his  will,  as  well  as  of  giving  him  a  fair  al- 
lowance at  present  There  must  have  been 
warnings  of  failing  health  of  which  none  had 
been  made  aware,  for  Mr.  Fulmort  had  come 
to  town  partly  to  arrange  for  the  safe  guar- 
dianship of  poor  Maria  and  her  fortune.  An 
alteration  in  his  will  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
the  trustees  had  been  too  long  neglected,  and 
perhaps  some  foreboding  of  the  impending 
malady  had  urged  him  at  last  to  undertake 
what  had  been  thus  deferred.  Each  of  the 
daughters  was  to  have  £10,000,  the  overplus 
being  divided  between  them  and  their  eldest 
brother,  who  would  succeed  both  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  on  his  mother's  death  to  the  Beau- 
champ  estate,  while  the  younger  had  already 
received  an  ample  portion  as  heir  to  bis  uncle. 
Mr.  Fulmort,  however,  had  proposed  to  place 
Robert  on  the  same  footing  with  his  asters, 
and  Sir  Bevil  had  reason  to  think  he  had  at 
once  acted  on  his  design.  Such  thorough 
forgiveness  and  approval  went  to  Robeitii 
heart,  and  he  could  scarcely  speak  as  he  gave 
Phoebe  the  letter  to  read. 

When  she  could  discuss  it  with  him  after 
her  mother  had  fallen  asleep  for  the  night, 
she  found  that  his  thoughts  had  taken  a  fresh 
turn. 

"  If  it  should  be  as  Bevil  supposes,"  he  said, 
"  it  would  make  an  infinite  difference."  And 
after  waiting  for  an  answer  only  given  by  in- 
quiring looks,  he  continued,  "  As  she  is  now, 
it  would  not  be  a  violent  change ;  I  do  not 
think  she  would  object  to  my  present  situa- 
uation." 

"  O  Robert !  you  will  not  expose  yourself 
to  be  treated  as  before  ?  " 

"  That  would  not  be.    There  was  no  wast 
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of  attftobment;  merely  OTer^onfidence  in  her 
own  power." 

**  Not  aver  confidonce,  it  seems,**  murmured 
Phoebe,  not  greatly  charmed. 

"  I  understood  how  it  had  been,  when  we 
were  thrown  togeUier  again,"  he  pursued. 
**  There  was  no  explanation,  but  it  was  far 
worse  to  bear  than  if  there  had  been.  I  ^t 
myself  a  perfect  brute." 

«« I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  can't  be  pleased 
just  yet,"  said  Phoebe.  "  You  know  I  did  not 
see  her,  and  I  can't  think  she  deserves  it  after 
•o  wantonly  grieving  you,  and  still  choosiBg 
to  forsake  Miss  Charlecote." 

^<  For  that  I  feel  accountable,"  said  Robert, 
•adly.  '*  I  cannot  forget  that  her  detcnnina- 
tioa  coincided  with  the  evening  I  made  her 
aware  of  my  position.  I  saw  that  in  her  face 
that  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  I  had  al- 
aaoBt  rather  it  had  been  resentment" 

"  I  hope  she  will  make  you  happy,"  said 
Phoebe,  dolefully,  thinking  it  a  pity  he  should 
be  disturbed  when  settled  in  to  his  work,  and 
Ibrced  by  experience  to  fear  that  Lucy  would 
torment  him. 

"  I  do  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  happiness," 
he  returned.  *'  I  am  not  blind  to  her  faults ; 
but  she  has  a  grand,  generous  character  tiiat 
deserves  patience  and  forbearance.  Besides, 
the  past  can  never  be  cancelled,  and  it  is  due 
to  l^r  to  offer  her  whatever  may  be  mine. 
There  may  be  storms,  but  she  has  been  disci- 
plined, poor  dear,  and  I  am  more  sure  of  my^ 
self  than  I  was.  She  should  conform,  and 
my  work  should  not  be  impeded." 

Grimly  he  continued  to  anticipate  hurri- 
canes for  his  wedded  life,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  swayed  by  justice  and  not  by 
passion ;  but  it  was  su^icious  that  he  recurred 
constantly  to  the  topic,  and  seemed  able  to 
dwell  CD  no  other.  If  Phoebe  could  have  been 
displeased  with  him,  it  would  have  been  for 
thMe  reiterations  at  such  a  time.  Not  having 
been  personally  injured,  she  pardoned  less 
than  did  either  Bobert  or  Miss  Charlecote ; 
she  could  not  foresee  peace  for  her  brother ; 
and  though  she  might  pity  him  for  the  com- 
pnltton  of  honor  and  generosity,  riie  found 
that  his  auguries  were  not  intended  to  excite 
compassionate  acquiescence,  but  cheerful  con- 
tradiction, such  as  both  her  good  sense  and 
her  oppressed  spirits  refused.  If  he  could 
talk  about  nothing  better  than  Lucy  when 
•loae  with  her,  she  could  the  less  regret  the 
rarity  of  these  opportunities. 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  family  abne  attended 
the  funeral,  the  two  elder  sisters  remaining 
in  town,  whither  their  husbands  were  to  re- 
turn at  night.  Mrs.  Fulmort  remained  in  the 
same  dreary  state  of  heaviness,  but  with  some 
languid  heed  to  the  details,  and  interest  in 
hearing  from  Maria  and  Bertha,  from  behind 
the  blinds,  what  carriages  were  at  the  door, 
and  who  got  into  them.  Phoebe,  with  strong 
effi>rt,  then  controlled  her  voice  to  read  aloud 
till  her  mother  dozed  as  usual,  and  she  could 
ttt  and.  think  until  Bobert  knocked,  to  summon 
her  to  the  reading  of  the  wilL  ^  Tou  must 
come,"  he  said ;  "I  know  it  jars,  but  it  is  Mer- 
vyn's  wish,  and  he  is  right" 

On  the  sturs  Mervyn  met  her,  took  her 
from  Bobert,  and  led  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  was  kindly  greeted  by  the 
brothers^law,  and  seated  be^de  her  eldest 
brother. 

As  a  duty,  she  gave  her  attention,  and  was 
rewarded  by  finding  that  had  he  been  living, 
her  hero,  Mr.  Chaileoote,  would  have  be^ 
her  guardian.  The  wilL  dated  fifteen  3rean 
back,  made  Humfrey  Chariecote,  Esquire, 
trustee  and  executor,  jointly  with  James 
Crabbe,  Esquir^,  the  elderly  lawyer  at  prea- 
ent  reading  it  akmd.  The  intended  codicil 
had  never  been  executed.  Had  any  one 
looked  at  the  downcast  face.  It  would  have 
been  with  wonder  at  the  glow  of  shy  pleasure 
thrilling  over  cheeks  and  brow. 

Beauchamp  of  course  remained  with  the 
heiress,  Mrs.  Fulmort,  to  whom  all  thereto 
appertaining  was  left;  the  distillery  and  all 
connected  with  it  desc^ided  to  the  eldest  son, 
John  Mervyn  Fulmort ;  the  younger  children 
received  £10,000  apiece,  and  the  residue  was 
to  be  equally  divided  among  all  except  the 
second  son,  Bobert  Mervyn  Fulmort,  who, 
having  been  fully  provided  for,  was  only  to 
receive  some  pictures  and  plate  Uiat  had  be- 
longed to  his  great-uncle. 

The  lawyer  ceased.  SFr  Bevil  leant  to- 
wards him,  and  made  an  inquiry  which  was 
answered  by  a  sign  in  the  negative.  Then 
taking  up  some  menoranda,  Mr.  Crabbe  an- 
nounced that  as  &r  as  he  could  y^t  discover, 
the  brother  and  five  sisters  would  divide 
about  £120,000  between  them,  so  that  each 
of  the  ladies  had  £30,000  of  her  own ;  and, 
bowing  to  Phoebe,  he  Requested  her  to  con- 
sider him  as  hor  guardian.  The  Admind, 
highly  pleased,  offered  her  Us  eongratiibh 
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tkms,  and  as  locm  as  sbe  could  escape  she 
hastened  away,  followed  by  Robert 

<*  Never  mind,  Phcebe,"  be  said,  taking  her 
hand ;  "  the  kindness  and  pardon  were  the 
same,  the  intention  as  good  as  the  deed,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  Perhaps  you  were 
light  The  other  way  might  have  proved  a 
stumbling-block."  Speak  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  govern  the  tone  of  his  voice  nor 
the  quivering  of  his  entire  frame  under  the 
downfall  of  his  hopes.  Phoebe  linked  her 
arm  in  his,  and  took  several  turns  in  the  gal- 
lery with  him. 

**  O  Bobin,  if  I  were  but  of  age  to  divide 
with  you  I " 

"  No>  Phcebe,  that  would  be  unfit  for  you 
and  for  me.  I  am  only  where  I  was  before. 
I  knew  I  had  had  my  portion.  I  ought  not 
to  have  entertained  hopes  so  unbefitting. 
But  O  Phoebe  I  that  she  should  be  cast  about 
the  world,  firagile,  sensitive  as  she  is —  " 

Phoebe  could  have  said  that  a  home  at  the 
Holt  was  open  to  Lucilla ;  but  this  might 
seem  an  unkind  suggestion,  and  the  same 
moment  Sir  Bevil  was  heard  impetuously 
bounding  up  the  stairs.  ^^  Bobcrt,  where  are 
you  ?  "  he  called  from  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
''I  never  believed  you  could  have  been  so 
infamously  treated." 

<*  Hush ! "  said  Robert,  shocked ;  *'  I  cannot 
hear  this  said.  You  know  it  was  only  want 
of  time." 

"  I  am  not  talking  of  your  father.  He 
would  have  done  his  best  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed. It  is  your  brother ! — ^his  own  confes- 
non,  mind  1  He  boasted  just  now  that  his 
father  would  have  done  it  on  the  spot,  but  for 
his  interference,  and  expected  thanks  from 
all  the  rest  of  us  for  his  care  of  our  interests." 

**  What  is  the  use  of  tilling  such  things, 
Acton  ?  "  said  Robert,  forcing  his  Voice  to 
calm  rebuke,  and  grasping  the  baluster  with 
an  iron-like  grip. 

"The  use  I  To  mark  my  detestation  of 
such  conduct  1  I  did  my  best  to  show  him 
what  I  thought  of  it ;  and  I  believe  even 
Bannerman  was  astounded  at  his  coolness. 
rU  take  care  the  thing  is  made  public  1  I'll 
move  heaven  and  earth  but  111  got  you  pre- 
ferment that  shall  show  how  such  treatment 
is  looked  npon.^ 

<<  I  beg  you  wiU  do  nothing  of  the  kind  1 " 
exclaimed  Robert  **  I  am  heartily  obliged 
lo  you,  Acton.  You  gained  mo  the  certainty 
of  forgiveness,  without  which  I  should  have 
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felt  a  curse  on  my  woiic.  For  the  vest,  I 
complain  of  nothing.  I  have  had  laiger  means 
than  the  others.  I  knew  I  was  to  look  fiir 
no  more.  I  prefer  my  own  cure  to  any 
other ;  and  refiection  will  show  you  that  oar 
fiunily  afiairs  are  not  to  be  made  pubtic.** 

"  At  any  rate,  your  mother  might  do  aooie- 
thing.  Let  me  speak  to  her.  What,  sol 
now?  Then  I  will  come  down  whenerer 
Phoebe  will  summon  me." 

"  Not  now,  nor  ever,"  said  Robert  **  Evm 
if  any  thing  were  in  her  power,  she  ooold 
not  understand;  and  she  must  not  be  liar> 
assed." 

"  We  will  talk  that  over  on  our  way  to 
town,"  said  Sir  Bevil.  **  I  start  at  once.  I 
will  not  see  that  fellow  again,  nor,  I  shovild 
think,  would  yon." 

"  I  stay  till  Saturday  week." 

**You  had  better  not  You  have  beea 
abominably  treated;  but  this  is  no  time  for 
collisions.  You  agree  with  me,  Phoebe ;  his 
absence  would  be  the  wisest  course." 

*^  Phoebe  knows  that  annoyance  between 
Mervyn  and  me  is  unhappily  no  novelty. 
We  shall  not  revert  to  the  subject,  and  I 
have  reasons  for  staying." 

**  You  need  not  fear,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  Rob- 
ert  always  keeps  his  temper." 

"  Or  rather  we  have  tho  safeguard  of  being 
both  sullen,  not  hot,"  said  Robert.  **  Besidea, 
Mervyn  was  right.  I  have  had  my  share, 
and  have  not  even  the  dignity  of  beii^  in- 
jured." 

The  need  of  cooling  his  partisan  was  the 
most  effective  means  of  blunting  tho  sharp 
edge  of  his  own  vexation.  Hearing  Mervyn 
cross  the  hall,  he  called  to  ofier  to  take  bit 
share  in  some  business  which  they  had  to 
transact  together.  "  Wait  a  moment,"  was 
the  answer ;  and  as  Sir  Bevil  muttered  a 
vituperation  of  Morvyn's  assurance,  he  said, 
decidedly,  "  Now,  once  for  all,  I  desire  that 
this  matter  be  never  again  named  between 
any  of  us.  Let  no  one  know  what  has  taken 
place,  and  let  us  forget  all  but  that  my  fiitber 
was  in  charity  with  me." 

It  was  more  than  Sir  Bevil  was  with  al» 
most  any  one,  and  he  continued  to  pace 
the  gallery  with  Phoebe,  devising  impossible 
schemes  of  compensation  until  the  moment 
of  his  departure  for  London. 

Robert  had  not  relied  too  much  on  his  owa 
forbearance.  Phoebe  met  h(er  two  brothers 
at  dinner— one  gloomy,  the  other  melanchoJy; 
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but  neither  altering  his  usual  tone  towards 
the  other.  Unaware  that  Robert  knew  of 
his  father's  designs,  or  of  their  prevention, 
Mervyn  was  totally  exempt  from  compunc- 
tion, thinking,  indeed,  that  he  had  saved  his 
father  from  committing  an  injustice  on  the 
rest  of  the  family,  for  the  sake  of  a  fanatical 
tcrmenter,  who  had  already  had  and  thrown 
away  more  than  his  share.  Subdued  and 
saddened  for  the  time,  Mervyn  was  kind  to 
Phcebe  and  fairly  civil  to  Robert,  so  that 
there  were  no  disturbances  to  interfere  with 
the  tranquil  intercourse  of -the  brother  and 
sister  in  their  walks  in  the  woods,  their  pac- 
ings of  the  gallery,  or  low-voiced  conferences 
while  their  mother  dozed. 

True  to  h'ls  resolve,  Robert  permitted  no 
reference  to  his  late  hopes,  but  recurred  the 
more  vigorously  to  his  parish  interests,  as 
though  he  had  never  thought  of  any  wife 
save  St.  MattheVa  Chnrch. 

Home  affairs,  too,  were  matters  of  anxious 
concern.  Without  much  sign  of  sorrow,  or 
even  of  comprehension  of  her  loss,  it  had 
suddenly  rendered  the  widow  an  aged  inva- 
lid. The  stimulus  to  exertion  removed,  there 
was  nothing  to  rouse  her  fh>m  the  languid 
torpor  of  her  nature,  mental  and  physical. 
Invalid  habits  gave  her  sufficient  occupation, 
and  she  showed  no  preference  for  the  com- 
pany of  any  one  except  Phcebe  or  her  maid, 
to  whoso  control  her  passive  nature  suc- 
cumbed. At  Boodle's  bidding,  she  rose, 
dressed,  ate,  drank,  and  went  to  bed;  at 
Phoebe's,  she.  saw  her  other  children,  heard 
Robert  read,  or  signed  papers  for  Mervyn. 
But  each  fresh  exertion  cost  much  previous 
coaxing  and  subsequent  plaintiveness ;  and 
when  PluBbe,  anxious  to  rouse  her,  persuaded 
her  to  come  down-^turs,  her  tottering  steps 
proved  her  feebleness;  and  though  her  sons 
showed  her  every  attention,  she  had  not  been 
in  Uie  drawing-room  ten  minutes  before  a 
nervous  trembling  and  faintness  obliged  them 
to  carry  her  back  to  her  room. 

The  family  apothecary,  a  kind  old  man, 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  serioudy 
amiss,  and  that  she  would  soon  **  ToCovcr  her 
tone."  But  it  was  plain  that  much  would 
fall  on  Phoebe,  and  Robert  was  uneasy  at 
leaving  her  with  so  little  assistance  or  com- 
fort at  hand.  He  even  wrote  to  beg  his  eld- 
est sister  to  come  for  a  few  weeks  till  his 
mother's  health  should  be  improved ;  but  Sir 
Nicholaa  did  not  love  the  country  in  the  win- 
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ter,  and  Augusta  only  talked  of  a  visit  in  the 
spring. 

Another  vexation  to  Robert  was  the  school- 
room. During  the  last  few  months  Bertha 
had  outgrown  her  childish  distaste  to  study, 
and  had  exerted  her  mind  with  as  mucb 
eagerness  as  governess  could  desire;  her 
translations  and  compositions  were  wonders 
of  ease  and  acuteness ;  she  had  plunged  into 
science,  had  no  objection  to  mathematics,  and 
by  way  of  recreation  wandered  in  German 
metaphysics.  Miss  Fennimore  rather  dis- 
couraged this  line,  knowing  how  little  useful 
brain  exercise  she  herself  had  derived  from 
Kant  and  her  compeers,  but  this  check  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  give  Bertha  double 
zest,  and  she  stunned  Robert  with  demon- 
stratioBs  about  her  ^l"  and  her  **not  I," 
and  despised  him  for  his  contempt  of  her 
grand  discoveries. 

He  begged  for  a  prohibition  of  the  study, 
but  Miss  Fennimore  thought  this  would  only 
lend  it  additional  charms,  and  added  that  it 
was  a  field  which  the  intellect  must  explore 
for  itself,  and  not  take  on  the  authority  of 
others.  When  this  answer  was  reported 
through  Phcebe,  Robert  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, alarmed  at  the  hotbed  nurture  of  intel- 
lect and  these  concessions  to  mental  inde- 
pendence, <mly  balanced  by  such  loose  and 
speculative  opinions  as  Miss  Fennimore  had 
lately  manifested  to  him.  Decidedly,  he  said, 
there  ought  to  be  a  change  of  governess  and 
system. 

But  Phoebe,  tears  springing  into  her  eyes, 
implored  him  not  to  press  it.  She  thoroughly 
loved  her  kind,  clcar>headed  conscientious 
friend,  who  had  assisted  her  so  wisely  and 
considerately  through  this  time  of  trouble,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  Maria.  It  was  no  time 
for  a  fresh  parting,  and  her  mother  was  in  no 
state  to  be  harassed  by  alterations.  This 
Robert  allowed  with  a  sigh,  though  delay  did 
not  suit  with  his  stem,  uncompromising  youth- 
fulness,  and  he  went  on  to  say, "  You  will 
bear  it  in  mind,  Phoebe.  There  and  else- 
where great  changes  are  needed.  This  great, 
disorderly  household  is  a  heavy  charge.  Act- 
ing for  my  mother,  as  you  will  have  to  do, 
how  are  you  to  deal  with  the  servants?" 

**^None  of  them  come  in  my  way,  except 
dear  old  Lieschcn,  and  Boodle,  and  Mrs. 
Brisbane,  and  they  are  all  kind  and  thought- 
ful." 

"Surface work, Phflsbe.  Takingmymodier^ 
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place,  «f  jw.  do  now,  joa  will  or  ought  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  great  mischiefs  below  stairs, 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  achioTeagreat 
leformation.'' 

^1  hqpe— "  Fhosbe  lodged  ttarded,  and 
bentated.  <^  Surely,  Bobert,  you  do  not  thmk 
I  ought  to  search  after  such  things.  Would 
it  be  dutiful,  so  young  as  I  am  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Bobert; 
**  only,  Phcsbe,  Pheebe,  never  let  tderstioo 
harden  you  to  be  indifierent  to  eviL" 

« I  hope  not,"  said  Phssbe,  gravely. 

^*  My  poor  child,  you  are  in  lor  a  woild  of 
perplexities  I  I  widi  I  had  not  to  leave  you 
to  them." 

"  Evety  hibyrinth  has  a  due,"  said  Phoebe, 
smiling )  ^  as  Miss  Fennimore  says  when  she 
gives  us  problems  to  work.  Only  you  know 
the  terms  of  the  probl^n  must  be  stated  be- 
fore the  solution  can  be  made  out ;  so  it  is  of 
nonse  to  put  cases  till  we  know  all  the  terms." 

^  Right,  Phiebe.  'Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.'" 

^  I  cannot  see  the  evil  yet,"  said  Phnbe ; 
^  the  trouble  has  brought  so  much  comfort 
That  happy  Sunday  with  you,  and  my  own 
year  of  being  with  them  both  have  been  such 
blesnagsl  Last  yean,  how  much  worse  it 
would  have  been  lor  us  all,  when  I  scaKely 
knew  mamma  or  Mervyn,  and  could  not  go 
about  alone  nor  to  church !  And  Miss  Chu^ 
lecote  will  soon  come  homo.  There  is  so 
much  cause  ibr  thankfulness,  that  I  cant  be 
afraid." 

Bobert  said  no  more,  but  (bit  that  innocent 
buoyancy  a  mystery  to  his  k>wer»pitched  spirit 
Never  very  gay  or  merry,  Fhdsbe  had  a  fund 
of  happiness  and  a  powerof  finding  and  turn- 
ing outwards  the  bright  side,  winch  made  her 
a  most  ecnnfortable  companion. 

CHAPTER  m. 

"  Happy  are  they  that  learn  in  Him, 
Tnough  patient  suffering  teach 
The  secret  of  enduring  strength. 

And  praise  too  deep  for  speech : 
Peace  taat  no  pressure  fbom  without. 
No  strifo  within  can  reach." 

— A.  L.  Wabivo. 

Weix  was  it  ibr  Fhosbe  that  she  had  been 
trained  lo  monotony,  for  her  lifo  was  most 
vnifonn  after  Bobert  left  home.  Her  school- 
room mornings,  her  afternoons  with  her 
mother,  her  evenings  mth  Mervyn,  were  all 
so  much  alike  that  <me  week  could  hardly  be 
4iituifuiahed  fi^om  nnotkei.    Bertha's  vaga- 
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ries  and  Mervyn's  periodical  journeys  to  1 
don  were  the  diief  varieties,  certiunly  not  her 
modier's  phuntivenesB,  her  brother^s  ^aweomr 
tent,  or  the  sacrifioe  of  her  own  indinatiooa, 
which  were  i»«tty  certM  to  be  travened, 
but  then,  asshe  said, something  dee  happened 
that  did  as  well  as  what  she  had  vrished. 

One  day,  when  Mervyn  had  been  hunting 
and  had  come  home  tirod,  he  desired  fater  to 
give  him  some  music  in  the  evening.  She 
took  tiie  opportunity  of  going  over  some  fine 
old  airs,  wldch  the  exigencies  of  drawing- 
room  display  had  prevented  her  from  prac- 
tising for  some  time.  Pkresently  she  foond 
him  standing  by  her,  Ids  foee  softer  than  osaaL 
''Where  did  you  get  that  Fhttbe?" 

"^  It  is  Haydn's.  I  learnt  it  just  after 
Miss  Fennimore  oame." 

^  Play  it  agiun ;  I  have  not  heard  it  ftr 
years." 

She  obeyed,  and  looked  at  him.  He  was 
shading  his  foce  with  his  hand,  but  he  hardly 
spoke  again  all  die  rest  of  the  evening. 

Phoebe's  curiosity  was  roused,  and  A»  tried 
the  effect  of  the  air  on  her  mother,  vrhese 
great  pleasure  was  her  daughter's  music,  since 
a  piano  had  been  moved  into,  her  dresaiag- 
room.  But  it  aw<^e  no  association  Uiere,  and 
^  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  wae  the  only  requital 

While  the  next  evening  she  was  wondering 
whether  to  volunteer  it,  Mervyn  begged  ftr 
it,  and  as  she  finished,  asked,  •^  What  dees 
oW  Gay  say  of  my  mother  now  ?  " 

**  He  thinks  her  decidedly  better,  and  so  I 
am  sure  Aq  is.  She  has  more  appetite.  She 
really  ate  the  breast  t^a  partridge  to-day  I* 

*^  He  says  nothing  (^a  change  ? " 

*^  She  could  not  bear  the  journey." 

'^It  strikes  me  that  she  wants  rousing. 
Shut  up  in  a  great  lonely  house  like  this,  she 
has  no^img  cheeiftil  to  look  at  She  woald 
be  much  better  off  at  Brighton,  or  some  of 
those  places  where  she  could  see  people  from 
the  windows,  and  have  plenty  of  twaddliag 
old  dowager  society." 

*«  I  did  ask  Mr.  Qay  about  the  sea,  hut  he 
thought  the  fotigue  of  the  journey,  and  the 
vexing  her  by  persuading  her  to  take  it,  would 
do  more  hana  than  the  change  would  do 
good." 

**  I  did  not  mean  only  as  a  change.  I  be- 
lieve she  wodd  be  much  happier  living  Uiere, 
with  this  great  place  off  her  hands.  It  h 
enough  to  depress  any  one%  spirits  to  five  in 
a  ooner  like  a  diriv«ued  kernel  in  a  not" 
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^  Go  Awaj  r  exdumed  Fhttbe.  ''  Mer- 
yryn\  it  is  her  home  1    It  is  her  own  1 " 

^  Welly  I  never  Mid  otherwise,"  he  an- 
swered, rather  crossly ;  **but  you  know  Tory 
well  that  it  is  a  fiiroe  to  talk  of  her  managing 
the  house,  or  the  estate  either.  It  was  bad 
enough  before  bat  there  will  be  no  check  on 
any  one  now." 

¥  I  thought  yon  looked  after  things." 

'*Am  I  to  spend  my  life  as  a  steward? 
No,  if  the  woik  is  to  be  in  my  hands,  I  ought 
to  be  in  possession  at  once,  so  as  to  take  my 
place  in  the  county  as  I  ought,  and  cut  the 
city  business.  The  place  is  a  mere  misfor- 
tune and  encumbrance  to  her  as  she  is,  and 
she  would  be  ten  times  happier  at  a  watering- 
place." 

^  Mervyn,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Ton  haTC 
all  the  power  and  consequence  here,  and  are 
fully  master  of  all ;  but  why  should  not  poor 
mamma  live  in  her  own  house  ?  " 

*^  Can't  you  conoeire  that  a  man  may  have 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  family  place  when  he  can  enjoy  it,  and 
she  can't  ?  Don't  look  at  me  with  that  ridic- 
ulous face.  I  mean  to  marry.  Now,  can't 
you  see  that  I  may  want  the  house  to  my- 
eelf?" 

<«  You  are  engaged?" 

^Not  exactly,  I  am  waiting  to  see  my 
way  through  tlud  bother." 

"  Who  is  it  ?    Tell  me  about  it,  Mervyn." 

*^  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  but  for  your  life 
don't  say  a  word  to  any  one.  I  would  never 
Ibrgive  you,  if  you  set  my  Ladies  Bannerman 
and  Acton  at  me." 

Fhosbe  wan  alarmed.  She  had  little  hope 
that  their  likings  would  coinckle ;  his  manner 
indicated  defiance  of  opinion,  and  she  could 
not  but  be  averse  to  a  person  for  whose  sake 
he  wished  to  turn  them  ont  "WeU,"  was 
all  she  could  say,  and  he  proceeded :  ^  I  sop- 
pose  you  never  heard  of  Cecily  Baymond  ?  " 

<<0f  Moorcroft?"  she  adced,  breathing 
more  freely.    <*  Sir  John's  daughter  ?  " 

**  No,  his  niece.  It  is  a  spooney  thing  to 
take  up  with  one's  tutoir^s  daughter,  but  it 
can't  bo  helped.  I've  tried  to  put  her  out 
of  my  head,  and  enter  on  a  more  profitaUe 
speculation,  but  it  wont  work ! " 

<*  Is  she  very  pretty — ^prettier  than  Lucilla 
Sandbrook?"  asked  Phmbe,  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  inducement  could  attach 
him. 

''Not  what  yon  would  call  pretly  at  ally 
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except  her  eyes^  Not  a  bit  fit  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  a  regular  litde  par* 
sonesB.  That* s  the  dence  cf  it  It  woiikl  be 
mere  misery  to  her  to  be  taken  to  Londkm 
and  made  to  go  into  society ;  so  I  want  to 
have  it  settled,  for  if  she  could  come  here 
and  go  poking  into  cottages  and  schools,  she 
would  want  nothing  more." 

^  Then  she  is  yery  good  1 " 

''You  and  she  will  be  devoted  to  each 
other.  And  yonll  stand  np  for  her,  I  know, 
and  then  a  fig  for  their  two  ladyriups.  Yon 
and  I  can  be  a  match  for  Juliana,  if  she  tries 
to  holly  my  mother.  Not  that  it  matters.  I 
am  my  own  man  now ;  but  Cecily  b  crotch- 
ety, and  must  not  be  distressed." 

**  Then  I  am  sure  she  would  not  like  to 
turn  mamma  out,"  said  Fhcsbe,  stoutly. 

^  Don't  you  see  that  is  the  reason  I  want 
to  have  it  settled  beforehand.  If  die  were 
a  party  to  it,  she  would  never  consent;  she 
would  be  confoondedly  scrupulous,  and  we 
should  be  all  worried  to  death.  Coose,  you 
just  sound  my  mother;  you  can  do  any  thing 
with  her,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  alL 
You  will  be  bored  to  death  here,  seeing  no 
one." 

'^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  a  right  pro- 
posal to  make." 

«' Bight?  If  die  place  had  been  my  fo- 
ther's,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course." 

M  That  makes  the  whole  difference.  And 
even  so,  wotdd  not  this  be  very  soon  ?  " 

''Of  course  you  know  I  am  proposing 
nothing  at  once.  It  would  not  be  decent,  I 
suppose,  to  marry  tritlun  the  half  year ;  but, 
poor  litde  thing,  I  can't  leave  her  in  suspense 
any  k>i^;er.  You  should  not  have  played 
that  thing." 

"  Then  yoo  know  that  she  cares  for  you  ?  " 

He  laughed  conscioudy  at  Uiis  home  ques- 


"It  most  be  a  long  tame  rince  you  were  at 
Mr.  Baymond's." 

"Eight  years;  but  I  have  made  flying 
visits  there  since,  and  met  her  at  her  uncle'a 
Poor  little  thing,  she  was  hoiridly  gone  off 
last  time,  and  very  ungracious,  but  we  will 
findaremedyl" 

"  Then  you  could  not  gain  consent  to  it?  " 

"It  never  came  to  that  I  never  com- 
nutted  myself." 

"  But  why  not  ?  If  she  was  so  good,  and 
yoo  liked  her,  and  they  all  wanted  you  to 
marryi  I  can't  see  why  you  waited,  if  you 
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knew,  too,  that  she  liked  yon— -I  don't  think 
it  was  kind,  Menryn." 

<'  Ah !  women  always  hang  by  one  another. 
See  here,  Phoebe,  it  began  when  I  was  as 
green  as  yourself,  a  mere  urchin,  and  she  a 
little  unconscious  thing  of  the  same  age. 
Well,  when  I  got  away,  I  saw  what  a  folly 
it  was — a  mere  throwing  myself  away  1  I 
might  have  gone  in  for  rank  or  fortune,  as  I 
liked ;  and  how  did  I  know  that  I  was  such  a 
fool  that  I  could  not  f<H^et  her  ?  If  Charies 
Charteris  had  not  monopolized  the  Jewess,  I 
should  have  been  done  for  long  ago !  And 
apart  from  that,  I  wasn't  ready  for  domestic 
joys,  especially  to  be  Darby  to  such  a  pattern 
little  Joan,  who  would  think  me  on  the  high- 
way to  perdition  if  she  saw  BelTs  Life  on  the 
table,  or  heard  me  bet  a  pair  of  gloves." 

*^Tou  can't  have  any  affection  for  her," 
erted  Fh(ebe,  indignantly. 

«'  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  she  spoilt  the  taste 
of  every  other  transaction  of  the  sort  ?  And 
what  am  I  going  to  do  now  ?  When  she  was 
not  a  halfpenny,  and  I  might  marry  any* 
body!" 

"  If  you  cared  for  her  prt^rly,  you -would 
have  done  it  long  before." 

*^  I'm  a  dutiful  son,"  he  answered,  in  an  in- 
different vcnce,  that  provoked  Phcebe  to  say 
with  spirit,  "I  hope  she  does  not  care  for  you, 
after  all." 

**  Past  praying  for,  kind  sister.  Sincerely, 
I've  been  sorry  for  it ;  I  would  have  disbe- 
lieved it,  but  the  more  she  turns  away,  the 
better  I  know  it ;  so  you  see,  after  all,  I  shall 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  your  hero,  Bevil 
Acton." 

**Mervyn,  you  make  me  so  angry  that  I 
can  hardly  answer  1  You  boast  of  what  you 
think  she  has  suffered  for  you  all  this  time, 
and  make  light  of  it  I" 

"It  wasn't  my  fault  if  my  poor  father 
would  send  such  an  amiable  youth  into  a 
lai^e  family.  Men  with  daughters  should 
not  take  pupils.  I  did  my  best  to  cure  both 
her  and  myself,  but  I  had  better  have  fought 
it  out  at  once  when  she  was  younger  and 
prettier,  and  might  have  been  more  con- 
formable, and  not  so  countrified,  as  you'll 
grow,  Phoebe,  if  you  stay  rusting  here,  nurs- 
ing my  mother  and  reading  philosophy  with 
Miss  Fennimore.  If  you  set  up  to  scold  me, 
you  had  better  make  things  easy  for  me." 

Phoebe  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said,  "  I  see  plainly  what  you  ought  to 


do,  but  I  cannot  understand  that  tins 

it  proper  to  ask  my  mother  to  give  up  her 

own  house,  that  she  was  bom  to.    I  suppote 

you  would  call  it  childish  to  propose  year  Hy^ 

ing  with  us;  but  we  could  almost  form  two 

establishments." 

"  My  dear  child,  Cecily  would  go  and  d^ 
vote  herself  to  my  mother.  I  should  nerer 
have  any  good  out  of  her,  and  she  woold  gei 
saddled  for  life  with  Maria." 

^  Maria  is  my  charge,"  said  Phoebe,  ccddly. 

**And  what  will  yoor  husband  say  to 
that?" 

"  He  shall  never  he  my  husband,  nnleaa  I 
have  the  means  of  making  her  happy." 

"  Ay,  there  would  lie  a  frenzy  of  mutual 
generosity,  and  she  would  be  left  to  us.  No; 
I'm  not  going  to  set  up  hottsekeefMng  with 
Maria  for  an  ingredient." 

"  There  is  the  Underwood." 

"  Designed  by  nature  for  a  dowager-hoase. 
That  would  do  very  well  for  you  and  my 
mother,  though  Cheltenham  or  Brightoo 
might  be  better.  Yes,  it  might  da  Ton 
would  be  half  a  mile  nearer  your  dear  Miss 
Charlecote." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phoebe,  a  litde  sarca»- 
tically ;  but  repenting,  she  added,  *'  Mervyn, 
I  hope  I  do  not  seem  unkind  and  selfish ;  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  confer  mamma,  as  die 
cannot,  stand  up  for  herself  just  now.  It  ii 
not  unlikely  that  when  mamma  hears  you  are 
engaged,  and  has  seen  and  grown  fond  of 
Miss  BayuKHid,  she  may  think  herself  of  giv- 
ing up  this  place ;  but  it  ought  to  b^in  from 
her,  not  from  you ;  and  as  things  are  now,  I 
could  not  think  of  saying  any  thing  about  it 
From  what  you  tell  me  of  Miss  ]£iymond,  I 
don't  think  she  would  be  less  likely  to  take 
you  without  Beauchamp  than  with  it;  indeed 
I  think  you  must  want  it  less  for  her  sake 
than  your  own." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Phosbe,  you  are  a 
cool  hand!"  exclaimed  Mervyn,  laughing; 
"  but  you  promise  to  see  what  can  be  done  as 
soon  as  I've  got  my  hand  into  the  matter  ?  " 

**  I  promise  notMng,"  said  Phoebe ;  ^  I  hope 
it  will  be  settled  without  me,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  would  he  most  right  or  most  kind, 
but  it  may  be  plainer  when  the  time  comee, 
and  she,  who  b  so  good,  will  be  sure  to  know. 
O  Mervyn,  I  am  very  glad  of  that  1 " 

Phoebe  sought  the  west  wing  in  such  a  tin- 
gle of  emotion  that  she  only  gave  Miss  Fenni- 
more a  brief  good-night  instead  of  lingering 
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to  iaUt  over  the  6mj>  Indignation  was  fore- 
ttost  After  destroying  Bobert's  hopes  for 
life,  here  was  Mervyn  accepting  wedded  hap- 
piness as  a  right,  and  after  having  knowingly 
trifled  with  a  loving  heart  for  all  these  years, 
coolly  deigning  to  pick  it  up,  and  making 
teims  to  secure  his  own  consequence  and  free- 
dom horn  all  natural  duties,  and  to  ihmst  his 
widowed  mother  from  her  own  home.  It  was 
Phabe's  first  taste  of  the  lesson  so  bitter  to 
many,  that  her  parent's  home  was  not  her 
own  for  life,  and  the  expulsion  seemed  to  her 
80  dreadful  that  she  rebuked  herself  for  jiei^ 
•onal  feeling  in  her  resentment,  and  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  horror  that  she  bethought  her- 
self that  her  mother  might  possibly  prefer  a 
watering-place  life,  and  that  it  would  then  be 
her  part  to  submit  cheerfully.  Poor  Miss 
Charlecote  1  would  not  she  miss  her  little 
moonbeam  ?  Yes,  but  if  this  Cecily  were  so 
good,  she  would  make  up  to  her.  The  pang 
of  suffering  and  dislike  quite  startled  Phoebe. 
She  knew  it  for  jealousy,  and  hid  her  face  in 
prayer. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Mervyn 
made  the  unprecedented  exertion  of  going 
twice  to  church,  observing  that  he  was  get- 
ting into  training.  He  spent  the  evening  in 
dwelling  on  Cecily  Itaymond,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  the  cheerful  guardian  elder  nster 
of  a  large  family  in  narrow  circumstances, 
and  as  great  a  contrast  to  Mervyn  himself  as 
was  po<H*  LuciUa  to  Robert ;  her  homeliness 
and  seriousness  being  as  great  hindrances  to 
the  elder  brother,  as  faslwm  and  levity  to  the 
younger.  It  was  as  if  each  were  attracted  by 
the  indefinaUe  essence,  i^art  from  all  qual- 
ities, that  constitutes  the  self;  and  Haydn's 
air,  learned  long  ago  by  Cecily  as  a  surprise 
to  her  father  on  his  birthday,  had  evoked 
•och  a  healthy  shoot  of  love  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  that  Mervyn  was  quite 
transformed,  though  still  rather  unsuitably 
sensible  of  his  own  sacrifice,  and  of  the  favor 
he  was  about  to  confer  on  Cecily  in  entering 
on  that  inevitable  period  when  he  must  cease 
to  be  a  gentleman  at  largo. 

On  Monday  he  came  down  to  breakfost 
ready  for  a  journey,  as  Phoebe  concluded,  to 
London.  She  asked  if  be  would  return  by 
the  next  hunting  day.  He  answered  vaguely, 
then  rousing  himself,  said,  **I  say,  Phoebe, 
you  must  write  her  a  cordial  sisterly  sort  of  a 
letter,  you  know ;  and  you  might  make  Ber- 
tha do  it  too,  for  nobody  else  will," 


"  I  wrote  to  Juliana  on  Friday." 

*^  Juliana  1  are  you  mad  ?  " 

<'  Oh!  Miss  Baymondl  But  yon  told  me 
you  had  said  nothing  1  Yon  have  not  had 
time  since  Friday  night  to  get  an  answer.** 

'« Foolish  child,  no;  but  I  shall  be  there 
to-night  or  to-morrow." 

<*  You  are  going  to  Sutton  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and,  as  I  told  yoo,  I  trust  to  you  to 
write  such  a  letter  as  to  make  her  feel  com* 
fortable.  Well,  what* s  the  use  of  having  a 
governess,  if  you  don't  know  how  to  write  a 
letter?" 

•*  Yes,  Mervyn,  111  write,  only  I  must  hear 
from  you  first." 

'*!  hate  writing.  I  tell  you,  if  you  write 
— ^let  me  see,  on  Wednesday,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  all  over." 

**No,  Mervyn,  I  will  not  be  so  imperii* 
nent,"  said  Phoebe,  and  the  color  rushed  into 
her  face  as  she  recollected  the  offence  that 
she  had  once  given  by  manifesting  a  broth- 
er's security  of  being  beloved.  "It  would 
be  insulting  her  to  assume  that  she  had  ao» 
cepted  you,  an4  write  before  I  knew,  espe> 
cially  after  the  way  you  have  been  using 
her." 

**  Pshaw  t  she  will  only  want  a  word  of 
kindness;  but  if  you  are  so  fanciful,  will  it 
do  if  I  put  a  cover  in  the  post?  There  1 
and  when  you  get  it  on  Wednesday  morn* 
ing,  you  vrrite  straight  off  to  Cecily,  and 
when  you  have  got  the  notion  into  my 
mother's  understanding,  you  may  write  to 
me,  and  tell  me  what  chance  there  is  of 
Beauchamp." 

What  chance  of  Beauchamp  I  The  words 
made  Phoebe's  honest  brow  contract  as  she 
stood  by  the  chimney-piece,  while  her  brother 
went  out  into  the  hdL  "  That's  all  he  cares 
for,"  she  thought.  ^  Poor  mamma  1  But,  oh  I 
how  unkind.  I  am  sending  him  away  with- 
out one  kind  wish,  and  die  mnst  be  good — so 
much  better  than  I  could  have  hoped ! " 

Out  she  ran,  and  as  he  paused  to  kin  her 
bright  cheek,  she  whispered,  **  €rOod4)y,  Mer- 
vyn; good  speed.  I  shall  watch  for  your 
cover." 

She  received  another  kiss  for  those  words, 
and  they  had  been  an  effort,  for  those  designs 
on  Beauchamp  weighed  heavily  on  her,  and 
the  two  tasks  that  were  lefl  to  her  were  not 
congenial  She  did  not  know  how  to  wel* 
come  a  strange  sister,  for  whose  sake  the  last 
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of  the  Menrytis  was  grudged  her  own  inher- 
itance, and  still  less  did  she  feel  disposed  to 
harass  hex*  mother  with  a  new  idea,  which 
would  involve  her  in  bewilderment  and  dis* 
cussion.  She  conld  only  hope  that  there 
would  be  inspiration  in  Merv^m's  blank 
cover,  and  suppress  her  fever  of  su^nse. 

Wednesday  came — ^no  eover,  blank  or  un- 
blank.  Had  he  been  ti^on  with  a  fit  of  dif- 
fidence, and  been  lets  precipitate  than  he 
intend^  ?  Womanhood  hoped  so,  and  rajthei* 
enjoyed  the  possibility  of  his  being  kept  a 
little  in  suspense.  Or  suppose  he  had  for- 
gotten his  eover,  and  then  ^oold  think  the 
absence  of  a  letter  her  fault  ?  Thnrsday-— 
still  no  tidings.  Should  she  venture  a  letter 
to  him?  No;  lovers  were  inexplicable  peo- 
ple, and  after  all,  what  could  she  say  ?  Per- 
haps he  was  only  waiting  ioT  an  opportunity, 
and  if  Cecily  had  been  ungracious  at  the  last 
meeting,  she  might  not  afford  one.  Day  after 
day  wore  on,  and  still  the  post-bag  was  emp- 
tied in  vain,  and  Fhcebe's  patience  was  kept 
on  tenterhooks,  till,  when  a  ftill  fortnight  had 
passed,  she  learned  through  4he  servants  that 
Mr.  Mervyn's  wardrobe  and  valet,  grooms 
and  horses,  had  been  sent  for  to  London. 

So  he  had  been  refused,  and  could  not 
bear  to  tell  her  so  I  And  here  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  piling,  and  as  vexed  with 
MuB  Rajrmond  as  if  it  had  not  been  no  more 
than  he  deserved.  But  poor  Mervynl  he 
had  expected  it  so  little,  and  had  been  so 
really  attached,  that  Phoebe  was  heartily 
grieved  for  him,  and  longed  to  know  how 
he  bore  it  Nay,  with  all  the  dangei«of  re- 
moval, the  flatness  of  the  balked  excitement 
was  personally  felt,  and  Phoebe  would  have 
been  glad,  in  her  monotonous  life,  of  some- 
thing to  hope  or  to  ftiar. 

Her  greatest  pleasure  was  in  Miss  Charle* 
cote's  return.  The  long  vratoh  over  her  old 
friend  was  over.  Honor  had  shared  his  wife's 
cares,  comforted  and  supported  her  in  her 
sorrow,  and  had  not  left  her  till  the  move 
from  her  Parsonage  was  made,  and  she  was 
•ettled  among  her  own  relations.  Much  as 
Honor  had  longed  to  be  with  Phoebe,  the  S»- 
villes  had  nearer  ckums,  and  she  could  not 
part  vrith  them  while  there  was  any  need  of 
her.  Indeed,  Mr.  Saville,  as  once  the  hus- 
band of  Sarah  Charlecote,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Humfirey,  and  her  own  friend  and  adviser, 
was  much' esteemed  and  greatly  missed.    She 
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fhlt  as  if  her  own  generation  were  paaEflg 
away,  when  she  returned  to  see  the  hatx^ 
ment  upon  Beauchamp,  and  to  hear  of  t]i6 
widow's  failing  healtli.  Knowing  how  doeely 
Fhosbe  was  attencSng  *her  mother,  Hoiio>r 
drove  to  Beanchamp  the  first  day  after  her 
return,  and  had  not  crossed  the  haH  bofaro 
the  dender  black  figure  was  in  her  arms. 

Friends  seem  as  though  they  must  meet  to 
know  one  another  i^ain,  and  begin  afresh, 
after  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  life  has  fiiUea 
on  either  side,  and  especially  when  it  is  a  firsit 
grief,  a  first  taste  of  that  cup  of  which  all 
must  drink.  As  much  of  the  child  as  could 
pass  from  Phoebe's  sweet,  simple  natore  had 
passed  in  those  hours  that  had  made  her 
the  protector  and  nurse  of  her  mother,  and 
though  her  c^n  eyes  were  limpid  and  happy 
as  before,  and  the  contour  of  the  rounded 
cheek  and  lip  as  youthftd  and  innocent,  yet 
the  soft  gravity  of  the  countenance  was  de^ 
ened,  and  there  was  a  pensiveness  on  the 
brow,  as  though  life  had  begun  to  nnfokl  more 
difficulties  than  pleasures. 

And  Honor  Charlecote?  Hiat  raddy 
golden  hair,  once  Owen's  pride,  was  min* 
gled  with  many  a  silvery  thread,  and  folded 
smoothly  on  a  forehead  paler,  older,  bat 
calmer  than  once  it  had  been.  Sorrow  and 
desertion  had  cut  deeply,  and  worn  down  the 
fair  comeliness  of  hedthful  nuddle  age ;  bat 
something  of  compensation  there  was  in  the 
less  anxious  eye,  from  which  had  passed  m 
certain  restless,  strained  expression ;  and  if 
the  &oe  were  more  habitually  sad,  it  was 
more  peaceful.  She  did  not  love  leas  those 
whom  she** had  seen,"  but  He  whooi  sIm 
^  had  not  seen  "  had  become  her  rest  and  her 
reliance,  and  in  her  year  of  loneKnesi  and 
darkness,  a  trust,  a  support,  a  confiding  joy 
had  ^rung  up,  such  as  she  had  before  be* 
lieved  in,  but  never  experienced.  ^  Her  Beat, 
her  All ; "  those  had  been  words  of  devotioeal 
aspiration  before,  they  were  realities  at  last. 
And  it  was  that  peace  that  breathed  into  her 
fresh  energy  to  work  and  love  on,  unwearied 
by  disappointment,  but  with  renewed  willing- 
ness to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  rejoice  vrith 
those  who  rej<Mced,  to  weep  with  them  that 
wept,  to  pray  and  hope  for  those  who  hmd 
wrung  her  heart 

Her  tears  were  flowing  as  she  tenderly 
embraced  Phoebe,  and  the  girl  clong  frut  to 
her,  not  weeping,  but  full  of  warm,  aweel 
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emotion.  *^  Dear  Miss  Charlecote,  now  you 
are  come,  I  have  help  and  comfort!'' 

**  Dear  one,  I  hare  grieved  to  be  away, 
bot  I  could  not  leave  poor  Mrs.  Saville." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  you  could  not ;  and  it  is 
better  to  have  you  now  than  even  at  the 
lone.  It  is  a  new,  fresh  pleasure,  when  I 
ean  ei\)oy  it  better.  And  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
a  r^t  to  you  now — since  you  know  what  I 
told  you,"  said  Phoebe,  with  her  pretty,  shy, 
lover-like  coloring. 

"  That  you  are  .Humfre/g  ward  ?— my 
legacy  from  him?  Good!"  said  Honora, 
ratifying  the  inheritance  with  a  caress,  doubly 
predous  to  one  so  seldom  fondled.  **  Though 
I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  "  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
would  not  exactly  recognize  my  claim." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  want  you  for  what  Mr.  Crabbe 
can  do  for  us,  but  it  does  make  me  feel  right 
and  at  ease  in  telling  you  of  what  might  oth- 
erwise seem  too  near  home.  But  he  was  in- 
tended to  have  taken  care  of  us  all,  and  you 
always  seem  to  me  one  with  him — " 

Fboebe  stopped  short,  startled  at  the  deep, 
bright,  girlish  blush  on  her  friend's  cheek, 
and  fearing  to  have  said  what  she  ought  not ; 
but  Honor,  recovering  in  a  moment,  gave  a 
■trange  bright  smile  and  tightly  squeezed 
her  lumd.  **  One  widi  him !  Dear  Phoebe, 
thank  you.  It  was  the  most  undeserved, 
unrequited  honor  of  my  life  that  he  would 
have  had  it  so.  Tes,  I  see  how  you  look  at 
me  in  wonder,  but  it  was  my  misfortune  not 
to  know  on  whom  or  what  to  set  my  afiec- 
tkms  till  too  late.  No ;  don't  try  to  repent  of 
your  words.  They  are  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  and  I  delight  to  include  you  in  the 
charges  I  had  from  him — the  nice  children 
he  liked  to  meet  in  the  woods." 

'*  Ah  II  wish  I  could  remember  those  meet- 
ings. Robert  does,  and  I  do  believe  Rob* 
eii^s  first  beginning  of  love  and  respect  for 
what  was  good  was  connected  widi  his  fond- 
ness for  Mr.  Charlecoto." 

**  I  always  regard  Bertha  as  a  godchild  in- 
herited from  him,  like  Charlecote  Raymond, 
whom  I  saw  ordained  last  week.  I  could  not 
kelp  going  out  of  my  way  when  I  found  I 
might  be  present,  and  take  his  sister  Susan 
with  me." 

"  You  went" 

^  Yet.  Susan  had  been  staying  with  her 
ancle  at  Sutton,  and  met  me  at  Oxford.  I 
am  glad  we  were  able  to  go.  Thett  was 
noCliLig  that  I  more  widied  to  hare  seen." 
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Irrepressible  curiosity  could  not  but  cause 
Phoebe  to  ask  how  lately  Miss  Ra^^mond  had 
been  at  Sutton,  and  as  Miss  Charlecote  an- 
swered the  question  she  looked  inquisitively 
at  her  young  friend,  and  each  felt  that  the 
other  was  initiated.  Whether  the  cousin 
ought  to  have  confided  to  Miss  Charlecote 
what  she  had  witnessed  at  Sutton  was  an 
open  question,  but  at  least  Honor  knew  what 
Phoebe  burned  to  learn,  and  was  ready  to  de- 
tail it. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  parish  priest 
taking  pupils,  and  by  dire  necessity  only  half 
fulfilling  confiicting  duties,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  good  of  all.  Overworked  between  pupils 
and  flock,  while  his  wife  was  fully  engrossed 
by  children  and  household  cares,  the  moment 
had  not  b^en  perceived  when  their  daughter 
became  a  woman,  and  the  pupil's  sport  grew 
to  earnest.  Not  till  Mervyn  Fulmort  had 
left  Sutton  for  the  university  were  they  aware 
that  he  had  treated  Cecily  as  the  object  of  his 
affection,  and  bi^d  promised  to  seek  her  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  his  own  master.  How 
much  was  in  his  power  they  knew  not,  but  his 
way  of  life  soon  proved  him  careless  of  de- 
serving her,  and  it  was  then  that  she  became 
staid  and  careworn,  and  her  youth  had  lost  its 
bloom,  while  forced  in  conscience  to  condemn 
the  companion  of  her  girlhood,  yet  unable  to 
take  back  the  heart  once  bestowed,  though 
so  long  neglected. 

But  when  Mervyn,  declaring  himself  only 
set  at  liberty  by  his  father's  death,  appeared 
at  Sutton,  Cecily  did  not  waver,  and  her  par* 
ents  upheld  her  decision,  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  unite  herself  to  an  irreligious  man,  and 
that  the  absence  of  principle  which  he  had 
shown  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  accept 
him. 

Susan  described  her  as  going  about  the  next 
morning  looking  as  though  some  one  had  been 
killing  her,  but  going  through  her  duties  as 
calmly  and  gently  as  ever,  though  preyed  on 
by  the  misery  of  the  parting  in  anger,  and  the 
threat  that  if  he  were  not  good  enough  for 
her,  he  would  give  her  reason  to  think  so  I 
Honor  had  pity  on  the  sister,  and  spared  her 
those  words,  but  Phoebe  had  wellnigh  guessed 
them,  and  though  she  might  esteem  Cecily 
Raymond,  could  not  but  say  mournfully  that 
it  was  a  last  chance  flung  away. 

**  Not  so,  my  dear.  What  is  right  comes 
right  A  regular  life  without  repentance  if 
aometimee  a  more  hopeless  state  than  a  wilder 
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course,  and  this  rejection  may  do  him  more 
good  than  acceptance."  | 

"  It  is  right,  I  know,"  said  Phoebe.  "  I 
could  advise  no  one  to  take  poor  Mervyn ; 
but  surely,  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  sorry  for  him.** 

"No,  indeed,  dear  child.  It  is  only  the 
angels  who  do  not  mourn,  though  they  re- 
joice. I  sometimes  wonder  whether  those 
who  are  forgiven,  yet  have  left  evil  behind 
them  on  earth,  are  purified  by  being  shown 
their  own  errors  reduplicating  with  time  and 
numbers." 

"Dear  Miss  Charlecote,  do  not  say  so. 
Once  pardoned,  surely  fully  sheltered,  and 
with  no  more  punishment ! " 

"  Vain  speculation,  indeed,"  answered 
Honor.  "  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
welcome  there  must  be  when  those  who  have 
been  left  in  doubt  and  fear  or  shipwreck  come 
safely  into  haven ;  above  all,  for  those  who 
here  may  not  have  been  able  to  *  fetch  home 
their  banished.' " 

Phoebe  pressed  her  hand,  and  spoke  of  try- 
ing whether  mamma  would  see  her. 

"Ah!"  thought  Honora,  "neither  of  us 
can  give  perfect  sympathy.  And  it  is  welL 
Had  my  short-sighted  wish  taken  effect,  that 
sweet  face  might  be  clouded  by  such  grief  as 
poor  Cecily  Raymond's." 

Mrs.  Fulmort  did  see  Miss  Charlecote,  and 
though  speaking  little  herself,  was  gratified 
by  the  visit,  and  the  voices  talking  before  her 
gave  her  a  sense  of  sociability.  This  prefer- 
ence enabled  Phcebe  to  enjoy  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  conversation  with  her  friend,  and  Ho- 
nora made  a  point  of  being  at  Beauchamp 
twice  or  three  tunes  a  week,  as  giving  the 
only  variety  that  could  there  be  enjoyed. 
Of  Mervyn  nothing  was  heard,  and  house 
and  property  wanted  a  head.  Matters  came 
to  poor  Mrs.  Fulmort  for  decision  which  were 
unheard-of  mysteries  and  distresses  to  heri 
even  when  Phoebe,  instructed  by  the  stew- 
ard, did  her  utmost  to  explidn,  and  tell  her 
what  to  do.  It  niEould  end  by  feeble,  bewil- 
dered looks,  and  tears  starting  on  the  pale 
cheeks,  and  "  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  It  goes 
through  my  head.  Your  poor  papa  attended 
to  those  things.  I  wish  your  brother  would 
come  home.    Tell  them  to  write  to  him.' 

"  They  "  wrote,  and  Phoebe  wrote,  but  in 
Tain,  no  answer  came ;  and  when  she  wrote 
to  Robert  for  tidings  of  Mervyn's  movements, 
entreating  that  he  would  extract  a  reply,  he 
answered  that  he  could  tell  nothing  satisfac- 
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tory  of  his  brother,  and  did  not  know  whether 
he  were  in  town  or  not ;  while  as  to  advising 
his  mother  on  business,  he  should  only  make 
mischief  by  so  doing. 

Nothing  satisfactory !  'What  could  that 
imply  ?  Phoebe  expected  soon  to  hear  some- 
thing positive,  for  Bertha's  teeth  required  a 
visit  to  London,  and  Miss  Fennimore  was  to 
take  her  to  Lady  Bannerman's  for  a  week, 
during  which  the  governess  would  be  with 
some  relations  of  her  own. 

Phoebe  talked  of  the  snugness  of  being 
alone  with  her  mother  and  Maria,  and  she 
succeeded  in  keeping  both  pleased  with  one 
another.  The  sisters  walked  in  the  park, 
and  brought  home  primroses  and  periwinkles, 
which  their  mother  tenderly  handled,  naming 
the  copses  they  came  fram,  well  known  to  her 
in  childhood,  though  since  her  man^iage  she 
had  been  too  grand  to  be  allowed  the  sight 
of  a  wild  periwinkle.  In  the  evening  Phoebe 
gave  them  music,  sung  infant-school  hymns 
with  Maria,  tried  to  teach  her  piquet ;  and 
perceived  the  difierenco  that  the  absence  of 
Bertha's  teasing  made  in  the  poor  girl's  tem> 
per.  All  was  very  quiet,  but  when  good- 
night was  said,  Phoebe  felt  wearied  out,  and 
chid  herself  for  her  accesses  of  yawning; 
nay,  she  was  shocked  at  her  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  tedium  when  the  return  of 
the  travellers  was  delayed  for  a  couple  of 
days. 

When  at  length  they  came,  the  variety 
brightened  even  Mrs.  Fulmort,  and  she  was 
almost  loquacious  about  some  mourning  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs with  chess-board  borders, 
that  they  were  to  bring.  The  girls  all  drank 
tea  with  her,  Bertha  pouring  out  a  whole 
flood  of  chatter  in  unrestraint,  for  she  re- 
garded her  mother  as  nobody,  and  loved  to 
astonish  her  sisters,  so  on  she  went,  a  slight 
hitch  in  her  speech  giving  a  sort  of  piquancy 
to  her  manner. 

She  had  dined  late  every  day,  she  had  rid- 
den with  Sir  Bevil  in  the  Park,  her  curly 
hair  had  been  thought  to  be  crepet  she  had 
drunk  champagne,  she  would  have  gone  to 
the  Opera,  but  the  Actons  were  particular, 
and  sud  it  was  too  soon — so  tiresome,  one 
couldn't  do  any  thing  for  this  mourning. 
Phoebe,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  suggested 
that  she  had  seen  the  British  Museum. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  it  all  in  my  noto-bodk. 
Only  imagine,  Phoebe,  Sir  Nicholas  had  been 
at  Athens,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  Par- 
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tiienon  I  And,  gourmet  as  he  is,  and  so  long 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  no  idea  whether 
tiie  Spartan  black  broth  was  made  with  se- 
IHa." 

"  My  dear,"  began  her  mother,  **  young  la- 
dies do  not  talk  learning  in  society." 

'^Sach  a  shnple  thing  as  this,  mamma, 
efery  one  most  know.  But  they  are  all  so 
unintellectual !  Not  a  book  about  the  Ban- 
nermans'  house  except  Soyer  and  the  Lon- 
don Directory,  and  even  Bevil  had  never 
read  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  nor  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  'I  have  no  <^inion  of  the  science  of 
soldiers  or  sailors." 

"You  have  told  ns  nothing  of  Juliana's 
baby,"  interposed  Phoebe. 

«^  She's  exacdy  like  the  Goddess  Pasht,  in 
the  Sydenham  palace  I  Juliana  does  not 
like  her  a«bit,  because  she  is  only  a  girl,  and 
Bevil  quite  worships  her.  Every  thing  one 
of  them  likes,  the  other  hates.  They  are  a 
study  of  the  science  of  antipadiies." 

"  You  should  not  fancy  things.  Bertha." 

"It  is  no  fancy ;  every  one  is  observing  it. 
Augusta  says  she  has  only  twice  found  them 
together  in  their  own  house  since  Christmas, 
and  Mervyn  says  it  is  a  warning  against  vir- 
ulent constancy." 

"Then  you  saw  Mervyn?"  anxiously 
asked  Phoebe. 

"  Only  twice.  He  is  at  deadly  feud  with 
the  Actons,  because  Bevil  takes  Robert's 
part,  and  has  been  lecturing  him  about  the 
withdrawing  all  the  subscripticmsl" 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Phcebe  again. 

"  Oh  1  I  thought  Robert  told  yon  all,  but 
there  has  been  such  a  row  I  I  believe  poor 
papa  said  something  about  letting  Robert 
have  an  evening  school  for  the  boys  and 
young  men  at  the  distillery,  but  when  he 
claimed  it,  Merv3m  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  got  af- 
fronted, so  he  withdrew  all  the  subscriptions 
from  the  charities  and  every  thing  else,  and 
the  bo}'s  have  been  mobbing  the  clergy,  and 
Juliana  says  it  is  all  Robert's  fault" 

"  And  did  you  see  Robert  ?  " 

"  Very  little.  No  one  would  come  to  such 
an  old  fogy's  as  Sir  Nicholas,  that  could  help 
it" 

"  Bertha,  my  dear,  young  ladies  do  not  use 
•neh  words,"  observed  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  are  quite  behmdhand. 
Slang  is  the  thing.  I  see  my  line  when  I 
come  out    It  would  not  do  for  you,  Phoebe 
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— not  your  style — ^but  I  shall  sport  it  when  I 
come  out  and  go  to  the  Actons.  I  shall  go 
out  with  them.  Augusta  is  too  slow,  and 
lives  with  nothing  but  old  admirals  and  gour- 
mands;  but  I'll  always  go  to  Juliana  for  the 
season,  Phoebe,  wear  my  hair  in  the  Eugenie 
style,  and  be  piquante." 

"  Perhaps  things  will  be  altered  by  that 
time." 

"  Oh,  no.  There  will  be  no  retrograde 
movement.  Highly  educated  women  have  ac- 
quired such  a  footing  that  they  may  do  what 
they  please." 

**  Are  we  highly  educated  women  ?  "  asked 
Maria. 

"  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be,  my  dear. 
Nothing  was  grudged  for  your  education," 
said  her  mother. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  always  play  at  bagatelle, 
and  have  a  German  band  at  the  door,"  quoth 
Maria,  conclusively. 

"  Did  you  go  to  St  Matthew's  ?  "  again  in- 
terrupted Phoebe. 

"  Yes,  Bevil  took  me.  It  is  the  oddest 
place.  A  white  brick  wall  with  a  red  oross 
built  into  it  over  the  gate,  and  the  threshold 
is  just  a  step  back  four  or  five  hundred  years. 
A  court  with  buildings  all  round,  church, 
schools,  and  the  curate^  rooms.  Such  a  sit- 
ting-room ;  the  fioor  matted,  and  a  great  oak 
table,  with  benches,  where  they  all  dine, 
sohoohnaster,  and  orphan  bojrs,  and  all,  and 
the  best  boy  out  of  each  class." 

"  It  is  a  common  room,  like  one  at  a  col- 
lege," explained  Phoebe.  "  Robert  has  his 
own  rooms  besides." 

"Such  a  holel"  continued  Bertha.  "It 
is  the  worst  of  all  the  curates'  sitting-rooms, 
loddng  out  into  the  nastiest  little  alley.  It 
was  a  shame  he  did  not  have  the  first  choice, 
when  it  is  all  his  own." 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  he  took  the 
worst,"  said  Phoebe. 

"A  study  in  extremes,"  said  Bertha. 
"Their  dinner  was  our  luncheon — ^tho  very 
plainest  boiled  beef,  the  liquor  given  away ; 
and  at  dinner,  at  the  Bannermans*,  there 
were  more  fine  things  than  Bevil  said  he 
could  appreciate,  and  Augusta  looking  like  a 
full-blown  dahlia.  I  was  always  wanting  to 
stick  pins  into  her  arms,  to  see  how  for  in 
the  Ixmes  are.  I  am  sure  I  could  bury  the 
heads." 

Here,  seeing  her  mother  look  exhausted, 
Phoebe  thought  it  wise  to  elear  the  room^ 
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and  after  "waiting  a  few  minates  to  soothe 
her,  lefl  her  to  her  m^d.  Bertha  had  waited 
ibr  her  sister,  and  clinging  round  her,  said, 
♦*  Well,  Phoebe,  aren't  you  glad  of  ui  ?  Have 
you  seen  a  living  creature  ?  " 

^Mist  Charlecote  twice,  Mr.  Henderion 
once,  besides  all  the  congregation  on  Sun- 
day." 

"  Matteivof-fact  Phoebe  I  Perhaps  you  can 
bear  it,  but  does  not  your  mind  ache,  aa  if  it 
had  been  held  down  all  this  time  ?  " 

'*  So  that  it  can't  expand  to  your  grand  in- 
tellect?" said  Phoebe. 

**  It  is  no  great  self-conceit  to  hope  one  is 
better  company  than  Maria  1  But  come,  be- 
fore we  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Queen 
of  the  West  Wing,  I  have  a  secret  for  you." 
Then,  afler  a  longer  stammer  than  usual, 
^How  should  you  like  a  French  sister-in- 
law?" 

"  Nonsense,  Bertha  I " 

*'Ah!  you've  not  had  my  opportunities. 
Pve  seen  her — both  of  them.  Juliana  Ba3r8 
the  mother  b  his  object;  Augusta,  the  daugh- 
ter. The  mother  is  much  the  most  brilliant; 
but  then  she  has  a  husband— -a  mere  matter 
of  faith,  for  no  one  ever  sees  him.  Mervyn 
is  going  to  follow  them  to  Paris,  that's  cer- 
tain, as  soon  as  the  Epsom  day  is  over." 

"You  saw  them?" 

"  Only  in  the  Park--oh,  no  1  not  in  a  room ! 
Their  ladyships  would  never  oiJl  on  Madame 
la  Marquise ;  she  is  not  received,  you  know. 
I  heard  the  sisters  talk  it  all  over  when  they 
fancied  me  reading,  and  wonder  what  Uiey 
should  do  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
daughter.  But  then  Juliana  thinks  Mervyn 
might  never  bring  her  home,  Ibr  he  it  going 
on  at  such  a  tremendous  rate,  that  it  is  the 
luckiest  thing  our  fortunes  do  not  depend  on 
the  business." 

Phoebe  looked  quite  appalled  aa  Aa  en- 
tered the  schoolroom,  not  only  at  Mervyn's 
fblfiUnent  of  his  threat,  but  at  Bertha's  ffip- 
pancy  and  shrewdness.  Hitherto  she  bad 
been  kept  ignorant  of  evil,  save  what  history 
iMid  her  own  heart  could  tell  her.  But  these 
ten  da3rs  had  been  spent  in  so  eageriy  study- 
ing the  wwld,  that  her  girlbh  chatter  was 
fearfully  precocious. 

"A  litde  edged  tool,"  said  Miss  Fennimore, 
when  she  talked  her  over  afterwards  with 
Phoebe.  '*I  wish  I  could  have  been  with 
her  at  Lady  Bannerman's.  It  is  an  nnaafe 
age  £>r  a  glimpse  of  the  world.* 
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"  I  hope  it  may  soon  be  forgotten." 

"It  will  never  be  forgotten,"  said  Miai 
Fennimore.  "With  so  strong  a  relidi  for 
society,  such  keen  satire,  and  reasOniag 
power  so  much  developed,  I  believe  nothing 
but  the  devotional  principle  could  subdue  her 
enough  to  make  her  a  weli-balaneed  wooum. 
How  is  that  to  be  infused? — that  is  Ute  qut^ 
tion." 

"It  is,  indeed." 

"  I  believe,"  pursued  the  governess,  "  that 
devotional  temper  is  in  most  cases  depend- 
ent upon  uncompromising,  exclusive  faith.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  Bertbi^ 
CGsning  into  my  hands  so  young  as  she  did, 
can  have  imbibed  my  distaste  to  dogma; 
though,  as  yoo  know,  I  have  made  a  point 
of  non-interference." 

"  I  should  shudder  to  think  of  any  doubis 
in  poor  little  Bertha's  mind,"  said  Phfl&bo. 
"  I  believe  it  is  rather  that  she  does  not  think 
about  the  matter." 

"I  will  read  Butler's  Arudogy  with  her," 
exclaimed  Miss  Fennimore.  "  I  read  it  long 
ago,  and  shall  be  glad  to  satbfy  my  own  miod 
by  going  over  it  again.  It  is  full  tioae  to  en- 
deavor to  form  and  deepen  Bertha's  eonvk>> 
tions." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Phosbe,  almoet  to  herself, 
"  that  all  naughtiness  is  the  want  of  living 
feith—" 

But  Miss  Fennimore,  instead  of  answering^ 
had  gone  to  another  subject. 

"  I  have  seen  St.  MaUheVs,  Phosbe." 

"And  Bobert?"  cried  Phoebe.  "Berdia 
did  not  aay  you  were  with  her." 

"I  went  alone.  No  doubt  your  brother 
found  me  a  great  infliction ;  but  he  was  most 
kind,  and  showed  me  every  thing.  I  consider 
that  establishment  a  great  fact." 

Phoebe  showed  her  gratification. 

"I  heard  him  preach,"  continued  Miss  Fen- 
nimore. "  His  was  a  careful  and  able  com- 
position, but  it  was  his  sermon  in  brick  and 
Stone  ihai  most  impressed  me.  Such  acUooa 
only  arise  out  of  strong  conviction.  Now 
the  work  of  a  conviction  may  be  only  a  proof 
bf  the  force  of  the  will  that  held  it;  and  thus 
the  effect  should  not  establish  the  cause.  But 
when  I  see  a  young  man,  brought  up  as  your 
brother  has  been,  throwing  himself  with  88ch 
energy,  selfdenial,  and  courage  into  a  tad^  ao 
lahoriouB  and  obscure,  I  must  own  that,  snch 
is  the  coDstroction  of  the  human  mind,  I  am 
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kd  to  reconsider  the  trma  of  reasonitig  that 
bas  kd  to  sucli  results." 

And  Miss  Fennlmore's  sincere  admiradon 
of  Robert  was  Phcebe's  one  item  of  comftrt 

Gladly  she  shared  it  with  Miss  Charlecote, 
who,  on  her  side,  knew  more  than  she  told 
Fluebe  of  the  persecution  that  Bobert  was 
midergoing  from  a  vestry  notoriously  uad^ 
the  influence  of  the  FuLnort  firm,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  promote  die  vice  that  he  came 
to  withstand.  Even  the  lads  employed  in  the 
distillery  knew  that  they  gratified  their  em- 
ployer by  outrages  on  the  clergy  and  their 
adherents,  and  there  had  been  moments  when 
Bobert  had  been  exposed  to  absolute  personal 
daager,  by  mobs  stimulated  in  the  gin-shops; 
their  violence  against  his  attacks  on  dieir 
Vicious  practices  being  veiled  by  a  furious 
party  outcry  agunst  his  religious  opinions. 
He  meanwhile  set  his  face  like  a  rode,  and 
strong,  resolute,  and  brave,  went  his  own  way, 
10  unmoved  as  apparently  almost  to  prefer 
his  own  antagonistic  attitude,  and  biddmg  fair 
to  weary  out  his  enemies  by  his  coolness,  or  to 
disarm  them  by  the  charities  of  which  St 
Matthew's  was  the  centre. 

As  Phoebe  never  read  the  papers,  and  was 
•ecluded  from  the,  world's  gossip,  it  was  need- 
less to  distress  her  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
malignity  of  the  one  brother,  or  the  trials  of 
tiie  other ;  so  Honor  obeyed  Bobert  by  abso- 
lute nlence  on  this  head.  She  herself  gave 
her  influence,  her  counsel,  her  encourage- 
ment, and  above  all,  her  prayers,  to  uphold 
tiie  youth  who  was  realizing  the  dreams  of 
her  girlhood. 

It  might  be  that  the  impress  of  those  very 
dreams  had  formed  the  character  she  was  ad- 
miring. Many  a  weak  and  fragile  substance, 
moulded  in  its  softness  to  a  noble  shape,  has 
given  a  clear  and  lasting  impress  to  a  firm 
and  durabk  material,  either  in  the  heat  of  the 
Ifamaoe  or  the  ductility  of  growth.  So  Bob- 
ert and  I^Nsbe,  children  of  the  heart  that  had 
lost  those  of  her  adoption,  cheered  these  knely 
days  by  their  need  of  her  advice  and  sympa- 
thy. 

Kor  was  she  without  tasks  at  home.  Mr. 
Heiukxson,  the  vicar,  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  was  eonstanUy  growing  wan  Ihebk  and 
nnequal  to  exertion.  He  had  been  appomted 
by  the  sqoire  before  last,  and  had  the  indo- 
lent conservative  orthodoxy  of  the  old  school, 
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regarding  activity  as  a  perilous  innovation, 
and  resbting  all  Miss  Charlecote's  endeavors 
at  progress  in  the  parish.  She  had  had  long 
padence,  till  when  his  strength  failed,  she 
ventured  to  entreat  him  to  allow  her  to  un- 
dertake the  stipend  of  a  curate,  but  this  was 
rejected  with  displeasure,  and  she  was  forced 
to  redoubk  her  own  exertions ;  but  neither 
reading  to  the  sick,  vbiting  the  cottages, 
teaeluag  at  school,  nor  even  setting  up  a 
night-school  in  her  own  hall,  availed  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  an  active  pastor  and  of  a  res- 
ident magistrate. 

Hiltonbury  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  rep- 
utation as  a  pattern  parish,  which  it  had  re- 
tained long  aikr  the  death  of  him  who  had 
made  it  sow  The  younger  race  who  had  since 
grown  up  were  not  such  as  their  fathers  had 
been,  and  the  disorderly  household  at  Beao- 
ohamp  had  done  mischief.  The  primitive 
manners,  the  simplicity,  and  feudal  feeling, 
were  wearing  off,  and  poor  Honor  found  the 
whole  ohaige  laid  to  her  fi^w  modem  steps  in 
education  I  If  Hiltonbury  wer^  bettor  than 
many  of  the  neighboring  places,  yet  it  was 
not  what  it  had  been  when  she  first  had 
knpwn  it,  and  she  vexed  herself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  understand  whether  the  times  or 
herself  were  the  cause. 

Even  her  old  bailiff.  Brooks,  did  not  second 
her.  He  had  more  than  come  to  the  toim 
of  service  at  which  the  servant  becomes  a 
master,  and  had  no  idea  of  obeying  her,  when 
he  thought  he  knew  best  Backward  as  were 
her  notions  of  modem  Arming,  they  were  too 
advanced  for  him,  imd  either  he  would  not 
act  on  tiiem  at  all,  or  was  resolved  against 
their  success  when  coerced.  There  was  no 
dismisring  him,  and  without  Mr.  Saville  to 
come  and  enforce  her  authority.  Honor  found 
the  old  man  so  stubborn  that  she  had  nearly 
given  up  the  contest,  except  where  the  wel- 
fhre  of  men,  not  of  crops,  was  concerned. 

A  maiden's  reign  is  a  dreary  thing,  when 
she  tends  towards  age.  And  Honor  often  folt 
what  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  Owen 
to  back  her  up,  .and  infbse  new  spirit  and 
vigor. 

The  surly  ploughbqy,  who  omitted  to  touch 
his  cap  to  the  lady,  littk  imagined'  the  tnun 
of  painful  reflections  roused  by  tiiis  soiall  in- 
dication of  the  altering  spirit  cf  the  pUoel 
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From  The  North  British  Reriew. 
THK  SICILIAN  GAME. 
The  Sicilian  method  of  opening  the  game 
of  chess  is  extremely  irregular,  and  very, 
little  practised.  But  the  cness  authorities 
tell  us  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  plaver, 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  all 
the  openings.  On  the  political  chessboard 
of  Europe,  a  great  game  has  now  been  com- 
menced with  the  Sicilian  move.  As  noth- 
ing can  be  more  irregular  than  the  method 
of  attack,  so  we  hope  that  the  final  check- 
mate will  be  rapid  and  brilliant,  that  those 
who  deserve  to  win  will  win  gloriously,  and 
that  those  who  deserve  to  lose  will  lose  un- 
mistakably. To  understand  this  great 
fome,  however,  we  must  remember  that  it 
18  not  confined  to  the  Sicilies  alone,  nor  even 
to  Italy.  Sicily  is  but  a  distant  square  upon 
the  board.  The  game  is  European.  France 
is  one  of  the  pnme  movers  m  it ;  Austria 
has  large  interests  at  stake ;  and  what  sin- 
cere Catholic  does  not  feel  concerned  in 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  P     Moreover,  as  Lord  John  Russell 

Eointed  out  in  a  bte  despatch  to  our  am- 
assador  at  Turin,  Great  Britain  is  to  some 
extent  implicated  in  the  stniff^le,  for  we 
hold  in  the  Adriatic  the  rcbeflious  Ionian 
Islands  by  a  tenure  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  Austria  can  show  for  Venetia. 
Nor  can  Germany  be  indifferent,  when  she 
sees  that  the  same  ,rule  of  thumb  which  has 
annexed  Savoy  to  France,  and  has  all  but 
succeeded  in  subjecting  the  whole  of  Italy 
to  the  sceptre  of  bardinia,  may,  with  scarcely 
less  reason,  be  applied  to  the  rectification  of 
the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  made  to  prove  the 
advantages  of  uniting  the  petty  German 
states  under  a  single  ruler.  What  is  more, 
the  events  now  occurring  in  Syria  are  an 
unpleasant  diversion  which,  having  thus  far 
established  the  principle  of  a  French  inter- 
vention, may  lead  to  we  know  not  what  re- 
sults. Our  hands  may  be  tied  in  the  east, 
or  they  may  be  tied  in  the  west,  so  as  to  give 
to  France  or  to  Russia  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing, without  check,  the  worst  designs. 
The  forces  engaged  are  tremendous.  The 
issues  at  stake  are  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance. It  is  for  Italy,  for  Naples,  for  Gari- 
baldi, and  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  we 
feci  the  more  immediate  interest.  But  no 
one  who  examines  the  situation  thoroughly 
will  permit  himself  to  bfe  blinded  by  the  ac- 
tual position  of  the  game  to  the  larger  possi- 
bilities which  it  involves.  It  may  be  that 
the  fires  now  running  along  the  Italtan  val- 
leys will  bum  out }  out  fii^  are  not  easily 
extinguished,  and  especially  if  the  firemen 
feed  the  flames  with  oil.  Last  year  we  had 
a  mighty  conflagration  in  Northern  Italy, 
which  filled  the  coolest  heads  in  Europe 


with  alarm.  This  year  we  hove  a  tmaler 
blaze  in  Southern  Italy,  which  is  scaro^ 
less  dangerous.  On  the  Continent  they  are 
far  more  alarmed  about  it  than  we  are  in 
England ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope 
that  the  precautions  dictated  by  this  alaim 
will  be  tne  means  of  ensuring  peace  for 
Europe  and  safety  for  Italy.  A  few  months 
will  snow ;  a  few  weeks  may  decide.  Mean- 
while, we  invite  our  readers  to  a  rapid  sur- 
vey  of  the  Italian  struggle  as  far  as  it  hae 
gone,  and  to  a  calm  ancJysis  of  the  results 
to  which  that  struggle  is  tending 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  en- 
ter upon  this  investigation  with  a  firm  grasp 
of  principles.  Unhappily,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  British  government,  herein  rep- 
resenting the  British  nation,  has  no  definite 
principles  of  foreign  policy.  Broadly  it  may 
be  stated,  that  we  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  actual  results,  as  to  be  willine  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  results 
have  been  attained.  We  sympathize  with 
the  aspirations  of  Italians,  rejoice  in  their 
freedom,  and  fondly  trust  that  the  creation 
of  a  strong  Italian  kingdom  is  something 
more  tangible  than  a  dream.  England  is 
eager  to  accept  what  has  been  achieved  in 
Italy  as  accomplished  facts.  And  yet,  at 
every  step  of  tne  process  by  which  these 
facts  have  been  accomplished,  she  is  obliged 
to  turn  her  head  away  in  shame,  to  hide  her 
blushes  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  to 
pronounce  the  timid,  feminine  No,  when  she 
loves  nothing  better  than  Yes.  The  position 
is  not  a  digmfied  one,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  our  theories  and  our 
practical  instincts.  The  foreign  policy  of 
this  country,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  capable  of  defi- 
nition, res6lves  itself  into  one  word — non- 
intervention. But  we  have  really  never  been 
able  to  determine  what  the  word  means. 
"  Non-intervention ! "  said  Talleyrand  — 
"  non-intervention !  I  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  It  is  a  political  word — a  diplo- 
matic word,  which  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  intervention."  Recognizing  the  great 
principle  of  non-interference  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  international  law,  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  law  is  of  any  value  unless  it  be 
enforced.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  man's 
virtue  which  prevents  him  from  robbing  his 
neighbor's  cash-box,  but  permits  him  to  see 
the  robbery  effected  by  somebody  else  with- 
out raising  an  alarm  P  What  arc  the  profes- 
sions of  that  man  worth,  who,  incapable  of 
committing  murder  himself,  allows  his  friend 
to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes  P  What  is 
the  meaning  of  non-intervention,  if  it  is  a 
principle  binding  upon  ourselves,  so  that 
while  we  religiously  rcfUse  to  interfere,  we 
allow  anybody  else  to  do  soP  We  saw 
France  interfering  in  Italy.    We  murmured 
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•ft  wlMt  we  were  poweriess  to  prevent  s  and 
when  victory  crowned  the  French  arms,  we 
presented  our  congratulations  to  the  emper- 
or, and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Kiiu; 
Victor  Emmanuel.  So  with  regard  to  vari- 
ous other  acts,  such  as  the  absorption  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Emilia, — ^we  shook  our 
heads  and  smiled.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
thai  our  foreign  secretary  wrote  to  Turin, 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  Sardinia  did 
not  mean  to  attack  Naples,  and  menacing 
Count  Cavour  with  the  oispleasure  of  Ens- 
land  if  he  did  not  give  up  all  idea  of  assail- 
ing Austria  in  her  Venetian  province.  Yet, 
tfLord  John  Russell  studies  ,the  popular 
fteling,  he  must  know  that  nothing  gives 
grejiter  pleasure  to  the  people  of  this  country 
uan  to  near  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  advance 
upon  Naples — ^that  nothing  would  be  more 
applaudetl  than  asuccessM  assault  on  Vene- 
tia.  So  we,  who  three  years  ago  found  it 
hard  enough  to  defend  ourselves  for  permit- 
ting Italian  refugees  to  conspire  in  our  island 
against  the  life  of  Napoleon,  although  nei- 
ther the  government  nor  the  pneople  of  Great 
Britain  had  the  slightest  cognisance  of  their 
plots,  should  find  it  difficult  to  characterize 
the  conduct  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  not  only 
permitting  an  expedition  to  be  organized  in 
ais  domimons  against  a  neighboring  state, 
with  which  he  was  on  £riendly  terms,  but  in 
himself  invading  that  state  at  the  head  of 
his  amy.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
characterize  such  a  breach  of  international 
usage,  the  position  of  our  people  with  refer- 
ence to  it  IS  so  illogical,  that  they  are  all  in 
favor  of  Garibaldi's  fillibustering  and  Victor 
Emmanuers  invasion.  Britain,  on  great  oc- 
casions, has  often  been  illogical,  and  in  the 
present!  emergency  we  are  reminded  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  Parliament 
treiUed  Clive.  The  readers  of  Macaulay's 
brilliant  memoir  will  remember  how  the 
House  of  Commons  first  of  all  laid  down  the 
major  proposition,  that  it  is  illegal  for  the 
servants  of  the  state  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves what  the  arms  oi  the  state  have  ac- 
XMiired,  and  what  belongs  therefore  alone  to 
the  governing  power.  It  next  laid  down  the 
minor  proposition,  that  the  English  function- 
aries in  Bengal  had  systematieally  appropri- 
ated the  moneys  of  the  state,  and  that  Clive 
had,  as  commander  of  the  British  forces,  ob- 
tained large  sums  which  of  right  belonged 
to  the  ja^ovemment  he  served.  In  the  next 
resolution  it  appeared  to  be  inevitable  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  pronounce 
the  logical  conclusion  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  third  decision 
at  which  it  arrived  was,  that  Clive  had  at 
the  same  time  rendered  great  and'  meritori- 
ous services  to  his  count^.    Spite  of  all  de- 
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linquencies,  and  much  that  is  ambiguous,  we 
could  not  condemn  the  hero  for  whom,  in 
our  heart  of  hearts,  we  nursed  admiration 
and  gratitude.  And  it  is  with  similar  incon- 
sistency, that,  in  the  face  of  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties which  rudely  jostle  with  our  sense 
of  moral  right  and  international  propriety, 
we  refuse  to  condemn  him  who,  by  anticipa- 
tion, may  be  styled  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
we  heartily  wish  him  good  speed.  We  can- 
not pretexid  to  ^ve  our  approval  to  all  the 
doubling  and  windings  of  tne  Cavour  policy, 
to  the  interference  of  France,  and  to  the 
settlement  of  Sardinian  claims  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
is  it  possible  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
Austna,  with  the  papal  government,  with 
Bomba  or  BombinoP  There  is  the  same 
wild  justice  in  the  Italian  campaigns  which 
the  philosopher  tells  us  is  the  characteristic 
of  revenge.  It  is  well  to  recogzuze  that 
Judge  Lynch,  with  all  his  faults,  may  be  a 
pubuo  benefactor;  and  our  jealousy  of 
French  activitv  need  not  urge  us  to  a  denial 
of  the  good  wnich  it  has  efiected  in  Italy. 

At  last  we  have  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
entire  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Kome 
and  of  Venetia,  united  under  one  head.  If  the 
Italian  kingdom  can  be  consolidated  without 
Rome  and  Venetia,  then  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  Eternal  Citv  and  the  £imous 
Quadrilateral  will  soon  foUow.  But  that  is 
precisely  the  question  which  has  to  be  solved ; 
and  as  yet  we  can  onlv  count  upon  an  Italian 
kingdom  deprived  of  its  metropolitan  cit^, 
and^with  its  most  formidable  fastnesses  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Quicker  than  we 
can  write,  the  telegraph  brings  us  the  news 
of  success  after  success  attending  the  patriot 
arms ;  and  in  all  probability  before  these 
pages  come  before  the  reader,  some  of  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  will  be  stale  and 
unprofitable.  We  shaU,  therefore,  leaving 
mere  narrative  to  the  correspondents  of  the 
daily  papers,  confine  ourselves  here  to  gen- 
eral remarks. 

That  which  must  first  of  all  strike  any  one 
who  candidly  examines  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Italy,  is  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  the 
moderation  of  conduct  which  the  Italian  peo- 
ple have  displayed.  Talk  of  the  ^at  lead- 
ers as  we  may,  admire  Garibaldi,  criticise 
Cavour,  and  toast  Victor  Emmanuel — still 
the  great  fact  to  which  we  must  revert  is  the 
ripeness  of  the  Italians  for  the  present  move- 
ment. We  mi^ht  have  seen  the  pear  plucked 
without  being  npe,  and  might  have  applauded 
the  dash  of  the  filli buster,  the  astuteness  of 
the  statesmen,  and  the  courage  of  the  ardent 
king,  as  we  applaud  ability  and  courage 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  the  matur- 
ity of  the  Italian  mind  that  chiefly  excites 
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our  attonishment,  awakens  our  interest,  and 
aatisfies  our  moral  sense.  Here  lies  the  rin- 
dioation  of  all  that  has  taken  place.  From 
the  people  comes  Victor  Emmanuel's  indem- 
nity. We  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of 
the  farce  of  universal  suffirage,  such  as  we 
)iave  seen  it  in  Savoy  and  Nice ;  nor  oould 
we,  in  full  recollection  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
of  India,  and  of  Ireland  some  years  ago, 
easily  maintain  that  the  ffovemment  of  a 
country  ought  always  to  depend  upon  the 
popular  voice.  But  with  regard  to  Italy  the 
doubt  has  never  been  expressed  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  unity  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel is  real,  spontaneous,  and  all  but 
unanimous ;  and  wherever  such  a  sentiment 
is  real,  we  suspect  that  the  rule  of  right  is 
the  very  rough  one  of  success.  Who  would 
be  trte,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.  If 
they  can  acquire  their  freedom,  they  deserve 
it,  and  we  will  not  lodL  too  curioiidv  into 
the  process  by  which  they  dispose  of  their 
tyrants.  Without  approvmg  of  regicide,  we 
may  venerate  Cromwell  and  Milton.  With- 
out admiring  filial  impiety,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reioice  in  the  rebellion  which  led 
William  and  Mary  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
James  the  6econ<L  Without  lovinr  diplo** 
matic  deceit,  or  any  breach  of  faith  between 
•Died  governments  and  monarchs  that,  like 
those  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  were  not  only 
friends,  but  relatives,  we  recogxuze  in  the 
wishes  of  the  Italian  people,- and  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  conduct,  a  voice  that  raises  re* 
bellion  into  virtue,  and  a  public  necessity 
that  effectually  supersedes  the  influence  of 
private  ties  and  family  affection.  The  una- 
nimity whidi  we  have  witnessed  is  almost 
startling.  The  most  prominent  illustration 
of  it  is  the  acquiescence  of  Masiini*  He 
who  has  all  his  life  dreamed  of  a  republic, 
consents  to  abandon  his  dream  in  oraer  to 
•ee  Italy  united  under  a  king  of  her  own 
choice.  The  apostle  of  revolution  and  con- 
spiracy, who  has  gone  through  Europe 
preaching  a  republic  as  the  grand  politioal 
ultimatum,  and  assassination  as  a  justifiable 
political  process,  solemnly  announces  his  ad- 
nesion  to  the  principle  of  monarchy  as  r^ 
resented  in  the  person  of  Victor  EinmanueL 
The  differences  that  exist  among  ItaHans 
will  appear  by  and  by,  when  they  feel  so 
sure  of  their  ground  tfaiat  they  can  afford  to 
discuss  minor  points.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment every  feeliug  is  absorbed  in  the  hope 
of  Italian  unity  and  strength,  and  in  devotion 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  personation  oi 
that  hope.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen 
the  moderatioD  of  the  people,  their  capadtjr 
of  self-government,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  tae  Sardinian  constitutian  adapts  it- 
self to  the  exigencies  of  sudden  war  and  en* 
larged  dominions.    We  cannot  be  wrong  in 


the  bdief  that,  if  a  people  thus  fit  hare  b«e 
fair  play,  we  ought  to  see  a  sixth  oMt 
power  arise  in  Eim>pe,  to  dominate  as  Ital|r 
did  in  the  olden  time  <m  the  shores  of  tfaat 
Mi^and  Sea  whidi  it  has  long  been  the  ant- 
bition  of  our  Oallio  neighbors  to  regard  as 
a  tittle  French  lake. 

But  this  great  ItaHan  nation  would  be 
nothinff  without  leaders ;  and  they  have  btaa 
magninoently  led.  Latterly  Oaribaldi  faaa 
been  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  he  has  indeed 
accomplished  wonders.  We  must  not  ov«p- 
rate  his  achievements,  however.  People  iMEve 
been  too  ant  to  attribute  the  sncceas  wbidi 
attended  ni»  movements  to  th^  extraordi- 
nary skill  of  the  generaL  His  skill  we  do  not 
deny.  In  the  battle  of  the  VoUumo  ha 
proved  his  military  qualities  to  be-*what  no 
one  ever  serioudy  doubted— -of  the  very  bic^ 
est  quality.  His  genius  is  as  noble  aa  ma 
charecter.  Hehasagreat&eulty  of  orgao- 
iaatioQ,  and  his  power  over  all  wlio  have  any 
thin^  to  do  with  him  is  extraordinary.  Bat, 
admitting  all  this,  it  nrast  be  observed,  that 
those  who  attribute  Garibaldi's  success  to  hia 
genius  detract  not  a  little  from  the Justioeaf 
his  cause.  Fer  years  it  has  been  known  in 
this  countiy,  that  the  days  of  Neapolitan 
misrule  were  numbered.  The  atrocious  trr- 
anny  of  Bomba  could  not  last  forever.  **Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyad," 
cried  Jonah,  and  he  was  astonished  that  hia 
prophecy  was  mifidfilled.  **  Yot  a  fow  short 
months,  and  Naples  must  rise  against  her  ^- 
rant,''  was  the  prophecy  of  every  enlightened 
Englishman,  and  we  were  astonished  whan 
the  prediction  was  accomplished.  We  do 
not  wrong  Oaribaldi  in  saying  that  it  waa 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  even  more  than  the 
genius  of  the  man,  that  triumphed  in  the  81- 
dlian  insurrection.  There  ought  to  benoth* 
ing  to  excite  our  surprise  in  hb  success. 
The  only  extraordinarv  tlung  is,  that  the 
Nei^litans  endured  tae  Bourbons  so  kmg. 
Thanks  to  Garibaldi's  brilliant  deftnoe  of 
his  position  on  the  Voltomo,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  now  seen  the 
last  of  this  infotuated  race.  Had  the  Bon- 
bon troops  been  successftd  on  that  occasion, 
they  woiud  not  indeed  have  averted  the  in- 
evitable catastn^ihe  which  is  the  due  of 
King  Francis,  but  they  mig^t  have  post- 
poned fbr  some  tittle  time  the  triumph  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  given  tiie  agents  or  Yl^ 
tor  Emmanuel  a  good  deal  of  trouUe.  Oar- 
ibakti  has  made  short  work  of  them)  but 
his  duef  ^lorv  is,  ^t,  being  a  ringleader  of 
rebels,  he  is  the  servant  of  order.  He  has  a 
rimpUeity  of  character  which  makes  him  the 
very  mai^  for  the  time  and  for  the  pkoe. 
Many  a  general  would  have  skill  enough  to 
do  wnat  he  has  done  in  orvanixing  revolt, 
and  leading  on  the  rebels  till  they  succeeded 
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in  the  expulsion  of  their  oppressors ;  but  how 
many  would  combine  with  that  ability,  per- 
fbct  unselfishness,  devotion  to  a  great  idea, 
and  loyalty  to  the  prince  whom  nominally 
he  was  deling  P  Extreme  moderation,  gen- 
Ue  treatment,  and  love  of  order,  are  not 
usually  considered  the  attributes  of  guerrilla 
chiefs  and  fillibusteriug  captains ;  and  Gari- 
baldi's noble  simplicity  of  character  has  lent 
a  dignity  to  the  Italian  struggle  which  no 
other  leader  could  have  given.  Future  fen- 
erations of  his  countrymen  maybe  surprised 
to  discover  that,  much  as  they  are  indebted 
to  his  genius,  they  owe  still  more  to  his 
good  and  honest  heart.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Italians  are  apt  to  deify  intellect 
apart  from  conscience ;  and  that,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  tragedy  of  OtheUo,  whereas  an 
English  audience  abhors  lago  and  sympa- 
thixes  entirely  with  the  deluded  Moor,  an 
Italian  audience  would  have  no  patience  for 
tho  blindness  of  the  latter,  and  would  give 
all  its  admiration  to  the  craft  of  the  former. 
We  dare  say  that  this  is  an  exaggeration ; 
and  when  we  can  point  to  such  men  as  Gar- 
ibaldi, who  stands  in  the  firont  rank  of  na- 
tional heroes,  it  must  never  be  said  that,  in 
the  Italian  cast  of  mind,  intellect  is,  of  neces- 
sity, divorced  from  heart  or  conscience.  The 
great  hero  is  frank  to  a  fault,  as  both  Count 
Cavour  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  know. 
A  Nizzard  by  birth,  he  has  seen  his  native 
country  appropriated  by  France,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  mscreditable  intrigue  with  Count 
Cavour.  What  will  he  say,  if,  having  thus 
seen  his  birthplace  transferred  to  France, 
he  should  ere  long  see  his  little  islet  home 
in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  made  over  by  the 
same  process,  along  with  the  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Elba,  to  the  Emperor  Nanoleon  P 
It  is  in  this  isle,  with  his  sheep,  ana  goats, 
and  donkeys,  that  Garibaldi  aspires  to  spend 
his  days  when  his  work  is  done— another 
Cincinnatus.  He  is  described  by  those  who 
know  him  as  delighted  beyond  measure  with 
his  rock,  glorying  in  his  artichokes  and  cab- 
bages, dafiying  fondly  with  his  donkeys,  and 
enjojrinK  nothing  so  much  as  the  simple 
cares  of  a  farmer.  How  would  such  a  man 
feel,  if,  as  the  reward  of  his  efforts  for  Italian 
liberty,  his  home  as  well  as  his  birthplace 
wore  lost  to  the  Italy  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  create  P 

Garibaldi  has  but  reaped  what  others  be- 
fore him  have  sowed.  Cavour  is  the  sower. 
K  Goridaldi  is  the  strong  hand,  Cavour  is 
the  informing  mind  of  Italy.  He  is  at  the 
hood  of  this  groat  movement.  He  conceived 
it;  ho  prepared  the  way  for  it  in  long  years 
of  silent  work;  he  rendered  it  possible,  and 
then  forced  it  into  existence.  To  use  a 
phrase  of  the  leading  journal  which  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb— he  was  the  Peel 
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before  he  became  the  Palmerston  of  Italy. 
From  a  very  early  age  the  Count  Camillo  di 
Cavour  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
Austrian  government;  and  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that,  in  the  archives  of  the  Aus- 
trian pohce  at  Milan,  documents  were  dis- 
covered, which  contained  an  order  of  the 
government  to  prevent  this  doubtful  cava- 
Ber  from  entenng  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
territory  in  1836.  Cavour  spent  some  of  his 
earlier  years  in  England,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  mind  is  most  open  to  permanent 
impressions  became  wellniffh  an  English- 
man. Here  he  studied  and  learned  to  ad- 
mire our  constitutional  government ;  he  saw 
the  sources  of  our  greatness ;  he  felt  the 
pleasure  of  freedom;  and  he  returned  to 
Piedmont  imbued  with  a  new  life,  which  he 
speedily  imparted  to  the  people  around  him. 
Rightly  appreciating  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion and  tne  value  of  discussion,  he  started 
the  principal  daily  paper  in  Turin,  which 
has  exerted  immense  influence  over  theltal- 
ian  middle  classes.  Keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  other  organisms,  he  set  on  foot 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Sardinia, 
and  showed  his  countrymen  the  advantages 
of  high  farming.  He  introduced  guano  into 
Piedmont,  which  now  annually  imports  about 
a  million  tons  of  that  rich  manure.  He 
created  the  cork  plantations  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  He  was  the  principal  agent  in 
procuring  for  the  Piedmontese  a  constitu- 
tion from  Charles  Albert  in  1848.  Gradu- 
ally he  rose  to  power,  and  worked  with 
might  and  main  for  the  material  prosperity 
of  his  country,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when,  with  the  credit  cn^ndered  by  free  in- 
stitutions and  good  admmistration,  the  Sar- 
dinian state  might  take  rank  as  an  European 
power,  and  aspire  to  dominion  over  entire 
Italy.  By  doubling  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  quadrupling  the  cotton  traffic  of  Pied- 
mont, as  well  as  by  concluding  commercial 
treaties  with  the  great  trading  communities 
of  Europe,  he  gave  elasticity  to  the  finances 
of  the  little  subalpine  kingdom,  and  enabled 
it  to  assume  an  honorable  position  among  the 
great  powers  in  the  first  war  of  importance 
with  which  Europe  was  troubled  after  forty 
years  of  peace.  The  Italians,  ever  scheming 
for  their  liberty,  soon  saw  that  in  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  in  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour,  they 
had  surer  grounds  of  hope  than  in  the  re- 
publican di^eams  of  Mazzini  and  in  the  secret 
plots  of  Carbonari.  They  rallied  round  the 
Sardiniah  Parliament.  Turin  speedily  be- 
came the  hotbed  of  sedition,  and  tho  great 
centre  from  which  all  free  Italian  thought 
emanated.  What  followed  we  need  not  mi- 
nutely describe.  The  storm  which  was  gath- 
ering burst    The  seed  which  had  been  si- 
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lently  sown  and  sedulously  irrigated  became 
ripe.  Count  Cavour  so  raised  the  Piedmon- 
tese  government  from  insignificance,  and  so 
formed  a  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  that 
every  town  and  every  village  in  Italy  looked 
to  Turin  for  deliverance.  He  is  in  a  ftdr  way 
to  achieve  a  complete  deliverance  for  Italy. 
He  is  not  less  bent  than  Garibaldi  himself  to 
secure  even  Rome  and  Venetia  for  his  sover- 
eign, though  the  process  by  which  he  thinks 
of  attaining  his  end  may  somewhat  difier 
from  that  contemplated  by  the  victorious 
ffeneral  when  he  talked  of  proclaiming  the 
Italian  kingdom  from  the  summit  of  the 
Quirinal.  "We  desire  that  the  Eternal 
City  should  become  the  capital  of  Italy,"  ob- 
served the  shrewd  tactician  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  announced  to  the'  Sardiman  Par- 
liament the  chief  lines  of  his  future  policy  j 
"  but  as  regards  the  means  to  that  end,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  say  in  what  condition 
we  shall  be  six  months  hence."  As  for 
Venetia,  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  bold- 
ness of  the  announcement,  that  although 
Europe  does  not  wish  Sardinia  to  provoke 
a  war  with  Austria,  and  though  for  a  time 
it  may  be  necessary  to  respect  this  wish, 
still  in  the  end  Venetia  must  be  liberated, 
Austria  must  be  attacked;  and  the  only 
question  which  the  great  powers  ought  seri- 
ously to  entertain  is,  whether  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy  is  able  to  acquire  the  Austrian 
province,  and  brave  the  celebrated  Quadri- 
lateral unaided.  "  Europe  believes  us  inca- 
pable of  delivering  Venetia  alone.  We  must 
oring  about  a  change  in  this  opinion.  Let 
us  show  ourselves  united,  and  that  opinion 
will  change."  Such  a  bold  speech  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  conse- 
ouences  to  which  it  may  lead.  It  may  be 
tne  igniting  spark  of  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion.^ We  shall  examine  directly  the  real 
position  of  Cavour,  and  exhibit  the  cards 
that  are  in  his  hands,  content  here  only  to 
remark,  that  whereas  but  a  very  short  time 
ago  there  was  supposed  to  be,  and  there 
really  was,  antagonism  between  his  views 
and  those  of  Garibaldi,  the  wily  statesman 
has  put  an  end  to  the  difierence,  at  least  as 
far  as  words  can  do  it,  by  knuckling  down 
to  the  Dictator,  by  vowing  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Italy,  and  by  openly  proclaim- 
ing his  designs  upon  the  Eternal  City  and 
the  bride  of  the  Adriatic. 

We  now  await  without  anxiety  the  news 
of  Victor  Emmanuel's  success  in  the  south. 
He  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  au- 
thority which  can  be  exerted  by  a  sovereign 
who,  without  any  pretensions  to  great  abiHty, 
is  possessed  of  a  generous  nature,  respects 
the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  and  frankly  ac- 
cepts the  limitation  of  his  power  implied  in 
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the  forms  of  a  constitutional  government. 
The  Italians  admire  his  free,  impulsive  na- 
ture. They  are  devoted  to  a  sovereign  who 
has  kept  faith  with  his  subjects.  If  a  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  generosity  of  a  prince  who 
could  part  as  he  did  with  the  cradle  of  his 
race,  it  is  remembered  he  was  driven  into  a 
comer,  it  is  known  that  he  can  never  think 
of  that  transaction  without  shame  and  indig- 
nation, and  it  is  felt  that  Italy  may  forgive  a 
loss*which  for  her  sake  he  endured.  Casu- 
ists will  rigidly  canvass  his  present  move  in 
the  direction  of  Naples,  and  the  French  ofli- 
cial  journals,  with  some  reason,  proclaim 
that  It  does  not  belong  to  any  foreipi  state — 
any  more  to  Sardinia  than  to  Austna — ^to  in- 
tenere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  neighbor- 
ing people.  Had  Garibaldi  suflered  a  re- 
verse, indeed,  on  the  Voltumo— and  having 
lost  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  was 
near  enough  to  disaster — ^Victor  Emmanuel 
would  have  found  himself  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  as  the  invader  of  a  state  which  had 
not  been  abandoned  by  its  king,  and  which 
had  some  prospect  of  seeing  that  king  re-as- 
sert his  authority.  In  following  the  Sardin- 
ian army  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  we  re- 
frain from  comment  on  the  defeat  of  La- 
morici^re  and  the  fall  of  Ancona.  In  the 
dispersion  of  the  papal  mercenaries,  and  in 
the  success  of  the  Sardinian  arms,  we  indeed 
heartily  rejoice*,  but  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  history  of  these  afioirs,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  beheve  that  Lamorici^re  succumbed 
to  treachery  as  much  as  to  a  real  superiority. 
He  ought  to  have  made  a  better  stand ;  and 
his  defeat  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his 
receiving  a  despatch  which  informed  him, 
"  by  command  or  the  emperor,"  that  the  Pied- 
montese  would  not  enter  the  Roman  States, 
that  twenty  thousand  French  troops  would 
occupy  the  strong  places  in  these  states,  and 
that  he  ought  to  hasten  his  preparations 
aG;ainst  Garibaldi.  Lamorici^re  made  his 
dispositions  in  conformity  with  these  instruc- 
tions ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  look  about 
him  he  discovered  that  his  information  was 
false.  The  Sardinians  were  down  upon  him 
in  force.  If  the  report  of  this  incident  be . 
correct,  the  only  criticism  which  we  need 
make  upon  it  is,  that  the  manoeuvre  thus  iatal 
to  the  ffreat  African  general  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  other  manoeuvres  with  which,  in  the 
progress  of  Italian  events,  we  have  been 
made  familiar.  It  is  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  a  real  complicity,  in  spite  of  an  as- 
sumed antagonism,  between  the  Sardinian 
and  French  governments'.  The  court  of 
the  Tuileries  pretends  that  it  can  have  noth^ 
ing  to  say  to  such  unprincipled,  treaty-break- 
ing, aggressive  statesmen  as  those  of  Turin ; 
but  probably  the  pretence  is  kept  up  only  so 
long  as  the  statesmen  of  Turin  solemnly 
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•wear  tliat  they  will  not  part  with  another  ^  offer  up  a  Te  Deum  in  St  Mark's  he  must 
inch  of  Italian  territory,  since  united  Italy  have  a  stand-up  fight  with  Austria.  Not 
can  a£fbrd  to  refuse  such  a  sacrifice  to  who*  only  so,  he  must  fi^ht  Austria  single-handed. 


ever  ventures  to  ask  it,  and  so  long  as  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  in  his  rough,  irreverent  fesh- 
ion,  declares,—"  The  French  have  had  my 
daughter  and  the  cradle  of  my  house ;  but 
if  the  eternal  father  were  to  demand  Sar- 
dinia of  me,  he  should  not  have  it."  This 
is  all  very  fine.  We  have  heard  something 
like  it  before ;  and  we  have  only  to  eonsult 
the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  in  order  to  see 
the  true  bearing  of  France  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Turin. 

We  may  assume  that  in  a  very  short  tin^e 
Naples  wfll  be  rid  of  the  Bourbon,  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  who  has  already  received  the 
almost  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  people, 
will  enter  into  peaceful  possession  of  the  ab- 
dicated sovereigntv.  He  will  then  rub  over 
the  two  Sicilies,  the  Pontifical  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Home,  the  duchies  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  and  Modena,  the  whole  of 
Lorn  bar dy,  together  with  the  present  king- 
dom of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.  Very  good ; 
and  what  next?  The  Count  Cavour  sug- 
gests that  Rome  will  drop  into  bis  lap  by  a 
sort  of  moral  influence.  It  will  be  discov- 
ered that  liberty  is  favorable  to  religion,  and 
in  the  interest  of  religion  Victor  Emmanuel 
will  be  invited  to  Rome  to  be  embraced  by 
the  pope.  In  slyly  suggesting  this  very 
pretty  programme.  Count  Cavour  forgot  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  French  army  forty 
thousand  strong  in  Rome,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  induced  by  moral  considerations  to 

S've  up  the  Eternal  City  to  anybody  on  earth, 
the  Piedmontese  statesmen  mean  to  wait 
for  Rome  till  moral  convictions,  and,  above 
all,  the  conviction  diat  liberty  is  favorable 


He  cannot  again  invoke  the  French  arms. 
The  French  have  done  quite  enough :  they 
have  also  cost  him  enough;  and  the  very 
utmost  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could 
undertake,  would  be  to  stand  by  and  see 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  a  fair  field,  none 
of  the  other  powers  venturing  to  interfere. 
Count  Cavour,  in  that  audacious  speech 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  dis- 
tinctly sees  this  before  him,  and  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  it.  He  will  have  to  storm 
the  Quadrilateral,  before  which  the  Emper- 
or Nanoleon,  with  his  well-appointed  army, 
quailed ;  and  he  expects  to  prevail  upon  the 
great  powers  to  change  their  present  opin- 
ions, and  to  permit  him  to  measure  swords 
with  Austria,  provided  he  goes  into  the  arena 
single-handed.  For  this  end  he  says  the  first 
object  of  the  Italian  government  must  be  to 
make  itself,  and  show  itsc^lf,  strong  enough. 
Consolidation  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day* 
Italy  must  present  a  solid  front,  must  make 
the  most  of  her  resources,  must  exhibit  all 
the  advantages  of  that  unity  which  has  iust 
been  attained.  In  one  word,  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  must  be  organized. 

l7ow,  here  comes  me  rub.  Any  one  who 
carefully  examines  the  resources  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  various  petty  states  which  in 
the  lump  are  supposea  to  form  the  strong 
Italian  kingdom,  will  see  that  the  keystone 
of  the  arch — the  one  condition  upon  which 
the  or^nization  of  Italy  depends — ^is  the 
possession  of  a  metropohs,  and  that  no  met- 
ropolitan city  is  possible  except  that  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  army.  The 
first  Napoleon  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  It- 


to  religion,  have  accomplished  their  triumph,  aly  is  too  long  for  its  breadth,  and  that,  on 
they  will  wait  long  enough ;  and  while  they  j  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  it  would  be  ex- 
are  waiting,  we  turn  to  look  into  that  part  tremcly  difficult  to  organize  it  into  a  single 
of  Cavours  programme  which  points  to  Ve-  '  homogeneous  state.  That  opinion,  however, 
netia.  What  he  says  on  this  head  is  more  |  was  hazarded  before  railways,  steamboats, 
to  the  purpose.  He  evidently  does  not  an-  ,  and  the  electric  telegraph  had  overturned  all 
ticipate  tluit  Austria  will  v<duntarily  cede  |  our  ideas  of  relative  distance.  It  is  not, 
Vonetia  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  fact  is, !  therefore,  from  Napoleon's  point  of  view 
that  Austria  hopes  to  retrieve  her  finances, !  that  we  speak  of  Rome  as  the  natural  and 
rotten  as  they  are,  by  developing  her  com-  \  only  possible  centre  of  Italy ;  it  is  in  view 
mcrce ;  that  the  development  of  her  com-  of  the  fact  that  Italy  has  never  yet  been 
merce  depends  upon  her  seaboard ;  and  united,  has  always  been  broken  up  into  a 
that  in  consenting  to  sell  Venetia,  which  number  of  separate  states,  each  glorying  in 
people  in  this  country  recommeiid  as  the  its  traditions,  jealous  of  its  rights,  develop- 
wisest  thing  for  her  to  do,  she  would  sell  the  ing  its  own  institutions,  and  guarding  anx- 
best  part  of  her  seaboard,  weaken  to  the  iously  its  independence  and  its  landmarks, 
last  degree  her  connection  with  the  great  The  laws  of  Piedmont  are  quite  distinct 
highway  of  trade,  and  become  almost  en-  from  the  Neapolitan  code,  and  are  indeed 
tirely  an  inland  empire.  Therefore  she  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  it;  for  we  mustre- 
notUkelyto  forego  her  Italian  possessions  member,  that,  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 
unless  upon  compulsion.  Neither  moral  Piedmont  was  perhaps  the  worst-governed 
force  nor  hard  cash  will  do  here.  Count  and  most  priestridden  country  in  Europe 
Cavour  distinctly  sees  that  if  ever  he  is  to  (always  excepting  the  States  of  the  Church), 
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and  that,  as  we  know  in  this  country  too 
well,  legal  reform  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
Is  Piedmont  to  absorb  Naples,  or  is  Naples 
to  absorb  Piedmont  P  We  turn  to  Tuscany. 
Tuscany  voted  the  sovereignty  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, but  clearly  not  mere  annexation  to 
Sardinia ;  and  up  to  this  moment  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  duchy  has  been  of  necessity 
respected ;  so  that  its  position  is  very  mucn 
what  that  of  Ireland  was  before  the  union. 
It  has  a  lord-lieutenant  in  the  person  of 
Baron  Ricasoli,  whose  designation  is  that  of 
goyemor-seneral.  It  has  a  Senate  of  its 
own,  which  is  as  independent  ef  the  Pied- 
montese  Parliament  as  the  Irish  Parliament 
used  to  be  of  the  British.  It  has  its  inde- 
pendent ministers  under  Ricasoli,  who,  how- 
ever, hold  office  in  subordination  to  the  su- 
perior authorities  at  Turin.  It  must  be 
evident  that  this  organization  is  only  pro- 
visional. A  cluster  of  petty  states,  each 
with  its  separate  parliament  and  array  of 
ministerial  functionaries,  would  not  present 
a  very  solid  front  to  Europe,  and  could  not 
be  any  thin^  but  a  clumsy  make-shift.  But 
how,  then,  is  Italy  to  be  organized  into  unity, 
even  if  it  bo  nothing  more  Aan  federal  unity  P 
and  where  is  to  be  the  visible  centre  of  tliat 
union  P  Is  the  government  to  remain  at 
Tiurin  P  ^  Milan,  with  all  its  venerable  tradi- 
tions, might  complain  of  the  choice  of  such 
an  out-of-the-way  cit}%  whose  only  claim  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  is  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  hitherto  tne  residence 
of  the  Sardinian  court.  Florence  might 
equally,  complain  of  Milan,  if  the  capital  of 
Lombardy  were  made  the  Italian  metropo- 
lis, and  Naples  would  soon  evince  its  discon- 
tent if  its  pretensions  were  despised.  Tho 
siren  of  Naples  would  scoff  at  the  lilies  of 
the  Tuscan  capital,  as  the  lion  of  Venice 
would  roar  at  the  bull  of  Turin.  Between 
the  great  cities  of  Italy  there  has  always 
been  extreme  jealousy,  and  the  moment  one 
were  selected  as  pre-eminent  over  the  other, 
sedition  and  reaction  would  commence  their 
work.  There  is  but  one  city  which  woxild  be 
regarded  by  all  Italy  as  entitled  to  pre-emi- 
nence, and  that  is  the  city  of  the  seven  hills. 
Count  Cavour  knows  quite  well  that  Italian 
unity  and  strength  depend  on  the  possession 
of  Rome,  and  that,  if  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
to  set  his  eyes  on  Venice,  he  must  take  his 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  QuirinaL  Rome 
is  the  key  of  the  position,  and  Rome  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  organize  Italy  without 
Rome,  still,  so  lonff  as  the  French  army  is 
there,  the  Eternal  City  may  become  the 
centre  of  reaction  and  msaffection. 

What  does  Napoleon  mean  to  do  with  the 
Eternal  City  is  the  question  of  questions  in 


this  crisis.  Why  this  collection  of  troops 
fast  rising  to  the  appointed  number  of  sixty 
thousand  P  Is  Napoleon  such  a  devoted  eon 
of  the  Church  that  he  is  willing  to  incur  the 
prodigious  expense  of  maintaining  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  in  Rome  merely  for  the 
sake  of  doing  honor  to  the  hxAy  father? 
The  French  emperor  values  the  sacred  head 
of  the  Churdi  not  half  so  much  as  one  of 
his  cigarettes.  His  first  appearance  in  life 
was  in  the  character  of  a  Carbonaro  at  Bo> 
logna,  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  papal  gov- 
ernment ;  and  in  his  personal  feeling  to  the 
present  pope,  it  is  probably  not  forgotten 
that  Pio  None,  although  he  owed  his  preser- 
vation in  Rome  to  the  presence  of  French 
bayonets,  refused  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  in 
oraer  to  perform  the  little  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  eldest  son  of  the  ChurcL 
Louis  Napoleon  has  repeatedly,  ahhough 
unofficially,  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the 
pope  should  be  deprived  of  secular  power, 
and  his  dominion  confined  to  a  garden.  He 
is  of  the  same  opinion  as  his  uncle,  who  ob- 
served, in  a  private  letter  to  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  that  priests  are  not  made  to  gov- 
ern, and  that  the  rights  of  the  tiara  consist 
only  in  humiliation  and  prayer.  The  first 
Napoleon,  indeed,  wished  to  remove  the  pope 
firom  Rome,  and  give  him  a  residence  in 
Paris,  the  centre,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  recently  therehas  come 
to  light  other  designs,  which  were  never 
promulgated,  and  which  seem  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  nephew. 
In  the  second  edition  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  very  able  work  on  Italy,  by  an 
author  who  has  taken  a  high  place  in  oar 
literature,*  we  find  some  documents  that, 
now  published  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  prove  to  be  singularly  opportune. 
We  refer  to  certain  drafts  of  decrees  from 
the  archives  of  the  first  Napoleon,  which 
have  been  lately  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Cavaliere  Gennarelli,  who  was  directed  by 
Farini,  the  dictator  of  Emilia,  to  edit  such 
documents  as  might  illustrate  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  Pontifical  States 
have  groaned  for  many  years.  As  of  some 
eoUateral  value,  Gennarelli  published,  in  a 
kindred  work,  certain  documents  relating  to 
the  French  designs  upon  the  papacy,  which 
now  see  the  light  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  drafts  of  decrees,  in  which  Napoleon, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  constitution, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 

Srotector  of  the  confederation  of  the  king- 
om,  ordained  that  the  pope  should  possess 

*  Italv  in  Transition  :  Pnblio  Scenes  and  rri- 
VBte  Opinions  in  1860.  By  William  Arthnr,  A.I1., 
author  of  **  A  Blission  to  the  Mysore,''  **  Tho  Sue* 
cessfol  Merchtnt,"  etc.,  etc 
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no  temtory  but  the  church  and  square  of 
St.  Peter's  and  the  two  palaces  of  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Inquisition ;  that  the  second  pa- 
pal residence,  the  Quirinal,  should  become 
an  imperial  .palace ;  that  the  city,  w^^^  & 
small  strip  of  barren  territory  around  it,  and 
a  few  mountdn  towns,  should  be  placed 
under  a  ffovemment  independent  of  the 
pope ;  and  that  the  pope's  revenue  should 
be  a  million  of  Italian  lire,  or  about  £30,000 
a  year  Circumstances  arose  which  urged 
the  French  emperor  to  still  more  stringent 
measures,  insomuch  that  he  removed  the 
pope  altogether;  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  nephew,  who  takes  a  pride  in  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  his  uncle,  would  have 
the  slightest  scruple  about  confining  the 
holy  father  to  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican, 
or  sending  him  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to 
Jericho. 

Why,  then,  does  the  emperor  afiect  an 
anxiety,  which  cannot  be  real,  that  the  pope 
shoula  remain  supreme  in  the  Eternal  (^ty  ? 
and  why  does  he  send  brigade  after  brigade 
to  strengthen  the  Boman  garrison?  We 
have  given  reason  enough,  in  pointing  out 
that  Kome  is  the  key  of  the  position.  He 
who  commands  Rome  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Whether  Napoleon  can  long  retain 
such  a  mastery  is  another  ouestion.  We 
are  concerned  here  only  with  the  fact  that, 
for  the  moment,  he  **  has  his  knee  upon  the 
throat  of  Italy,"  and  that  his  game  is  pretty 
evident  That  he  is  determined  to  hold  the 
Eternal  City  until  it  suits  his  purpose  to  re- 
tire, is  almost  certain.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  his  preparations,  it  is  prooable 
also  that  he  woula  find  a  pretext  for  remain- 
ing there,  even  should  tne  pope  carry  out 
the  intention  which  is  ascrioed  to  him,  of 
refusing  to  be  made  a  prisoner  in  Rome, 
and  of  wiping  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  a 
country  wmch  has  not  learned  to  appreciate 
him.  The  French  emperor  will  eitner  keep 
the  holy  father  in  Rome,  or  pretend  to  keep 
Rome  for  the  holy  father.  In  either  case, 
there  he  is,  a  tremendous  force  in  the  Ital- 
ian territory, — ^we  may  say,  an  insuperable 
force;  for,  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
French  empire  to  fall  back  upon,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Italians  should  have  a 
chance  of  dislodging  him,  even  if  the  minis- 
ters of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  willing  to 
incur,  by  doing  so,  the  imputation  of  ingrat- 
itude. i3ut  if  the  great  French  army  sta- 
tioned in  Rome  can  neither  be  dislodged  by 
physical  force,  nor  be  induced  to  retire  by 
the  force  of  those  moral  convictions  upon 
which  the  simple-hearted  Count  Cavour, 
professes  to  rely,  what  follows?  Either 
Napoleon  must  be  bought  out  of  Rome,  or, 
remaining  there,  he  means  to  look  after  his 
own  interests.     Either  with  or  without  the 
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consent  of  the  Sardinian  government,  he 
must  have  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
French  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  If  he 
can  come  to  terms  with  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Count  Cavour,  why,  then,  Victor  Em- 
manuel shall  be  king  of  Italy  from  north  to 
south,  and,  as  a  counterpoise,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  will  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  together  with,  it  may  be,  the 
great  maritime  province  of  Liguria.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  ne  has  not  and  cannot  come 
to  terms  with  the  Piedmontese  statesmen, 
then,  holding  bis  ground  at  Rome,  he  has 
the  power  of  preventing  the  organization  of 
a  strong  Italian  kingdom :  he  has  always  in 
his  hands  the  means  of  exciting  reaction  at 
Naples ;  and  he  can  work  either  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
Prince  Murat. 

It  is  firmly  believed  by  many  close  ob* 
servers,  that  Count  Cavour  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  understand  each  other,  anu  are 
bent  on  seeing  accomplished  the  first  of  these 
alternatives.  The  French  emperor  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  perfectly  sincere  in  fearing 
the  Frankenstein  which  he  has  helped  to 
create.  A  strong  Italian  kingdom  maybe 
too  much  for  him ;  and  especially  he  per- 
ceives that,  by  the  creation  of  tms  power, 
the  relative  superiority  of  France  m  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  prodigiously  afiected. 
He  knows  that  our  English  statesmen  feel 
a  great  solicitude  for  the  success  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  because  of  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that,  apart  altogether  from  any 
question  of  liberty,  which  is  the  chief  point 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
will  sensibly  affect  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  what  with  mas- 
sacres in  S>Tia,  a  canal  at  Suez,  and  the 
probable  extension  of  Algeria,  the  Napole- 
onic policy  is  peculiarly  active.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  calmly  submit  to  such  a 
diminution  of  French  influence  in  the  great 
Midland  Sea.  He  cannot  count  upon  the 
^titude  of  Italy.  Gratitude  belongs  to 
individuals;  it  is  seldom  exhibited  by  na- 
tions. We,  in  this  country,  know  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Spanish  people,  and  the  Span- 
iards are  in  this  respect  not  worse  than 
others.  The  emperor,  therefore,  is  only 
reasonable  in  regarding  with  distrust  the  or- 
ganization of  a  strong  Italian  kingdom  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  pro- 
viding as  best  he  can  for  the  preponderance 
of  French  power.  Give  him  Uenoa  and  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  balance  will  be 
restored.  Here  we  are  stopped  in  our  in- 
quiries by  the  denials  and  protestations  of 
Count  Cavour,  who  declares  that  no  one  can 
presume  to  ask  a  nation  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lions for  a  further  cession  of  territory,  es- 
pecially as  any  such  cession  would  t>e  op- 
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posed  to  the  principle  of  nationalily  —  a 
contradiction,  tnerefore,  of  the  whole  Italian 
policy.  He  forgot  to  explain  how  the  sur- 
render of  Sardinia  to  France  is  one  whit 
more  oppressed  to  the  principle  of  national- 
ity than  the  retention  of  Corsica  by  the  same 
power;  and  he  admitted  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  surrender  had  actually  been  mooted. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  Count 
CaTour's  denial,  and  whatever  be  his  under- 
standing with  the  emperor,  it  so  happens 
that,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  transfer  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Liguria  to  France  may  be  an 
impossibility.  Present  appearances  indicate 
that  it  is  an  impossibility.  A  strong  party 
in  Italy,  headed  by  Ganbaldi,  would  vehe- 
mently oppose  such  a  cession,  and  might  ef- 
fectually prevent  it  j  or  if  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, there  can  be  little  d[oubt  that  the 
great  powers,  and  none  more  forcibly  than 
Great  Britain,  would  exercise,  in  a  form 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  resist,  the 
light  of  veto.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
improbable  that  any  further  extension  of 
French  territory  will  take  place  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Italy.  But,  in  that  case,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  knows  perfectly  well  what 
nc  is  about.  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow, 
and  by  the  presence  of  his  army  at  Home, 
which  he  is  continually  strengthening,  he  in- 
timates plainly  enough  that  no  means  if  he 
can  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  Italy. 

When  he  first  set  out  upon  his  Italian 
campaign,  and  undertook  to  set  Italy  free 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  contemplated  the  freedom 
and  union  of  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Maltese  channel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  Tuscany  for  his  cousin.  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  only  unity  for  which  he  was 
anxious,  was  such  a  federal  unity  as  mi^ht 
consist  with  much  opposition  and  practical 
disunion  between  the  separate  states,  leav- 
ing him  free  to  play  off  one  party  against  the 
other,  60  as,  at  the  very  worst,  to  produce  a 
neutral  power,  and  to  make  Italy  still  but  a 
geographical  expression.  But  the  Italian 
movement  has  been  too  strong  for  him.  lie 
has  not  been  able  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  stipulations  of  Villafranca,  calmly  rati- 
fied OS  they  were  at  Zurich.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  the  return  of  the  dukes. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  Tuscany  for 
his  cousin.  He  has  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by 
the  insatiable  government  of  Turin.  As  the 
revolution  proceeded  southwards,  the  em- 
peror alTocted  to  be  so  shocked  that  he  re- 
moved his  ambassador  fiom  Turin,  and  this 
removal  is  the  expression  partly  of  a  real, 
partly  of  an  affected,  disapprobation.  Could 
he  count  upon  obtaining  Sardinia  and  14guria, 
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we  should  hear  very  little  of  his  scruples. 
As  that  event  is  extremely  doubtful,  his 
righteous  feelings  are  offended  by  the  inva- 
aion  of  Naples.  The  expedition  of  Garibaldi 
was  bad  enough,  but  for  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia to  head  his  regular  army  into  the 
Abruzzi  and  march  upon  Naples,  the  kixijg 
of  which  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  his 
territory,  and  still  accredited  an  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Turin— the  thin^  was  detest- 
able, it  was  a  shameless  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  it  was  an  act  of  piracy  which 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  must  condemn, 
and  against  which*  France  must  protest  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Accordingly,  the  offi- 
cial journals  of  Paris  received  the  cue,  and 
wrote  denunciatory  articles  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.  France  would  not  be  a  party 
to  such  an  act  of  spoliaticm.  These  protests 
were  published  in  the  nick  of  time,  not  only 
to  assure  the  coalition  of  sovereigns,  meeting 
at  Warsaw,  on  the  20th  of  October,  of  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  Napoleon's  moral  nature, 
and  his  irrepressible  abhorrence  of  umust  ac- 
quisitions, but  also  to  inform  Victor  Emman- 
uel that  he  must  not  count  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  Naples,  for  reasons  that  are  <}uite 
irrespective  of  justice  or  morality.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  as  he  read  the  denunciations  of 
his  unprincipled  conduct  which  appeared  in 
the  French  official  journals,  would  remem- 
ber that  but  a  few  months  back  Prince  Mu- 
rat  made  a  bid  for  the  sovereignty  of  Na- 
ples, and  that,  in  spite  of  a  disavowal  from 
the  French  government,  his  proposition  ob- 
tained complete  publicity,  and  was  likely  to 
work  all  the  more  favorably  in  consequence 
of  the  French  government,  with  ostentatious 
disinterestedness,  refusing  to  enforce  his 
claims.  The  Neapolitans  are  a  fickle  race. 
The  enervating  influence  of  Campania  is  an 
historic  fact.  Capua  is  famous  os  the  scene 
of  a  terrible  defeat  which  signalized  a  ter- 
rible reaction.  If  Victor  Emmanuel  pitches 
his  tent  in  Naples,  he,  too,  may  have  his 
Capua.  The  French,  sixty  thousand  strong, 
upon  the  Tiber,  can  exercise  some  little  in- 
fluence upon  Naples.  Many  are  the  re- 
sources, oi  a  conspirator,  and  great  is  the 
power  of  intrigue.  While  the  French  are 
at  Home,  they  are,  as  we  have  said,  masters 
of  the  situation.  Victor  Emmanuel  cannot 
count  upon  retaining  his  Sicilian  acquisitions. 
So  for  from  being  able  to  wrest  Venetia  firom 
the  Austrian,  he  may  find  himself  compelled, 
after  all  that  he  has  ventured,  to  forego  Na- 
ples. 

Napoleon  has  so  thoroughly  aroused  the 
apprenensions  of  Europe,  that  he  may  find  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  his  policy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  attitude  which  he 
has  assumed  towards  Italy  is  a  suogcative 
comment  on  the  plausible  letter  addressed 
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in  Julv  last  to  Count  Persigny.  "  It  was 
difficult  for  me  to  come  to  an  understanding 
-with  England  on  the  subject  of  Central 
Italy,"  said  the  emperor,  "because  I  was 
bound  by  the  Peace  of  Villafranca.  As  to 
Southern  Italy,  I  am  free  from  engagements, 
and  I  ask  no  better  than  a  concert  with 
England  on  this  point,  as  on  others ;  but  in 
Heaven's  name  let  the  eminent  men  who  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, lay  aside  petty  jealousies  and  uujust 
mistrusts."  Strange  to  say,  mistrust  was 
not  allayed  in  England  by  all  the  assurances 
of  either  the  emperor  or  his  ambassador  at 
our  court.  The  emperor  at  Marseilles  re- 
newed, in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the 
statement  which  he  made  at  Bordeaux  in 
1802,  that  the  empire  meant  peace,  and  his 
faithful  friend,  Persian jr,  ventured  to  assure 
all  the  world  that  this  time  Napoleon  meant 
what  he  said — there  was  no  reservation- 
there  really  was  about  to  commence  the  gold- 
en cgc  of  peace.  Some  people  in  this  coun- 
try began  to  think  that  the  emperor  had 
been  very  much  calumniated,  while  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  quite  unmoved  by 
it  The  volunteers  recruited  and  drilled  as 
vigorously  as  ever,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  referred  everj'body 
for  his  character,  could  only  say  that  the 
conduct  of  France  was  very  suspicious,  and 
that  he  recommended  his  countrymen  to  for- 
tify their  coasts  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
fact  is,  that  Napoleon  found  himself  checked 
in  his  designs,  and  he  took  the  check  as 
gjracefully  as  he  could,  by  giving  up  for  a 
time  the  particular  designs  which  he  then 
cherished,  and  protesting  that  he  never  en- 
tertained them.  He  may  also  find  that,  in 
his  designs  upon  Southern  Ital}r,  Europe  is 
too  much  for  him,  and  that  it  will  be  better 
for  him  to  save  his  character  by  beating  a 
retreat,  than  to  insist  upon  carrying  his  point 
at  all  hazards.  He  has  raised  such  a  hor- 
net's nest  about  his  ears,  that  his  doing  so  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  But 
even  if  he  did  give  this  proof  of  moderation 
to  Europe,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  power 
is  less  dangerous,  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  be 
regarded  with  less  suspicion.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  that  all  his  enterprises 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  coup — short  and  quick. 
He  has  been  described  as  a  conspirator,  but 
there  is  something  offensive  in  the  word,  and 
we  do  not  choose  to  adopt  it  In  so  far  as  it 
signifies  merely  that  he  prepares  his  plans 
carefully  in  secret,  that  he  obtains  success  by 
a  surpnse,  and  that  he  avoids  a  long  contest, 
it  does  him  no  wrong.  Other  men  are  apt 
to  announce  their  designs  firom  the  moment 
of  conceiving  them ;  make  elaborate  prepara- 
tions which  show  them  to  be  in  earnest; 
buckle  on  their  armor  to  fight  a  losing  game 
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through  long  years  of  doubt  and  peril ;  and 
finally  conquer  by  the  greatness  oi  their  res- 
olution and  a  tenacity  openly  displayed. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  conceals  his  te- 
nacity of  purpose  as  much  as  possible,  and 
seldom  stirs  except  in  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate result  If  aught  occurs  to  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desi&;ns,  he  smdes  be- 
nignly, as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  ev- 
ery tlmig  is  exactly  to  his  wish.  If  he  makes 
an  attempt  and  the  attempt  fails,  he  retires 
into  his  phell  with  a  good  grace,  baffled  but 
not  disheartened,  certain  that  another  oppor- 
tunity will  arise,  and  that  success  will  attend 
his  banner.  Many  years  ago  he  made  a  lit- 
tle attempt  upon  tne  astonished  inhabitants  ; 
of  Strasbourg  with  a  live  eagle,  and  failed. 
He  retired  to  bide  his  time,  and  ere  long  re- 

Eeated  the  attempt  at  Boulogne.  Again  he 
died,  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  One 
momiug  he  offered  himself  to  France  as 
president  of  its  republic,  and  he  was  elected 
tiiumphantly.  He  was  successful  at  last. 
He  works  and  attains  success  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  now  that  he  is  monarcn 
of  France.  He  has  a  number  of  designs  on 
hand — an  infinity  of  irons  in  the  fire.  If 
one  is  not  hot  enough,  he  tries  another.  If 
he  cannot  play  his  pawn,  then  he  will  play 
his  rook  or  his  bisnop,  and  if  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  move  any  of  his  pieces,  he  will 
quietly  strenfjthcn  his  position  at  home  by 
castling.  It  is  on  account  of  a  policy  thus 
restless,  thus  full  of  resources,  thus  never  at 
fault,  that  Europe  has  at  last  become  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  and  the  great  powers  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  joining  in  what  is  es- 
sentially a  new  coalition  a^inst  the  sov- 
ereign of  France.  In  this  view  the  Sicilian 
affair  is  but  a  momentary  diversion  in  a 
much  more  extensive  game ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  run  our  eye  over  the  map  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  see  the  precise  import 
of  much  that  is  now  occurring  in  Southern 
lUly. 

Ine  first  suspicious  act  committed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  foreign  policy,  wa^ 
his  making  a  merit  with  Hussia  of  having 
compelled  England  to  close  the  Crimean  war 
abruptly.  Perhaps  in  thus  courting  the  al- 
liance of  Bussia  at  the  expense  of  England, 
ho  had  no  very  definite  notions  of  what  was 
to  follow.  He  saw  that  Russia  might  be  of 
use  to  him ;  and  as  France  and  Russia  had 
before  coalesced  against  England,  they  might 
coalesce  again.  It  soon  appeared  that 
France  was  developing  her  military  resources 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  people  of  tliis  coun- 
tr}'  began  to  get  alarmed.  They  imagined 
that  as  France  had  attacked  the  great  mili- 
tary Colossus,  and  took  her  revenge  in  the 
fall  of  Sebastapol  for  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, 60  now  she  meant  to  attack  the  great 
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nayal  Colossus,  and,  by  the  occupation  of 
London,  atone  for  the  doom  of  Traudgar  and 
Waterloo.  They  feared  this  all  the  more, 
\vhen,  early  in  1858,  the  French  Foreign 
Office  demanded  in  too  peremptory  terms 
that  we  should  alter  oiur  laws  for  tne  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor ;  and  Lord  Derby's 
gOTcmment  instantly  set  about  the  improve- 
ment of  our  defences.  We  were  wrong,  how- 
ever. It  was  not  upon  England,  but  upon 
Austria,  that  the  emperor  had  his  eye ;  and 
whatever  preparations  he  had  made  against 
this  country,  were  less  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tack than  to  keep  us  in  check.  The  Italian 
war  followed,  in  which,  at  least  after  the 
Milan  proclamation,  that  announced  moral, 
not  material,  influence  to  be  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  we  had  the  utmost  desire  to  judge 
the  emperor  fairly.  The  hasty  Peace  of  Vil- 
lafranca  was  patched  up,  and  mstead  of  that 
treaty  being  accepted  as  a  proof  of  imperial 
moderation,  it  gave  the  alarm  to  Europe. 
What  was  it  that  thus  alarmed  every  Euro- 
pean Cabinet  P  If  the  enormous  power  dis- 
played at  Solferino  might  excite  fear,  surely, 
the  modesty  displayed  in  the  stipulations  of 
Villafranca,  for  which  the  emperor  had  indeed 
to  apologize  to  bis  people,  might  allay  any 
doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  power 
would  be  employed.  The  moderation  of  the 
emperor  was  more  alarming  than  the  display 
of  his  power  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  (bat- 
tles, by  the  way,  which  were  won  by  a  hair's- 
breadtn),  because  it  indicated  a  further 
design.  Why  should  he  thus  curtail  his 
programme  of  rendering  Italy  free  to  the 
Adnatic,  bitterly  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
Italians,  and  curnr  favor  with  his  and  their 
enemy,  except  he  nad  ulterior  designs,  which 
time  would  speedily  bring  to  light?  It  is 
stated  that  he  actually  proposed  to  Francis 
Joseph  to  cede  Lombardy,  provided  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  would  faVor  his  views  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  offer  was  indignantly 
declined.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Napoleon  had 
his  views  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Peace  of 
Villafranca,  instead  of  enabling  Frenchmen 
to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  was  the 
signal  lor  greater  activity  than  ever  in  all 
the  French  dockyards  and  arsenals,  an  ac- 
tivity to  which  wo  in  this  country  replied  by 
multiplying  our  Volunteers,  by  buildmg  ship 
after  slup,  and  by  looking  to  our  fortifica- 
tions. Then  came  rumors  of  a  proposed 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  It 
was  denied,  asserted,  denied  again,  re^as- 
serted,  and  at  last  accomplished.  In  the 
midst  of  these  counter-assertions  came  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  which  lulled 
a  Rood  many  people  in  this  country  to  sl^p, 
led  some  to  suppose  that  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  would  oe  eternal,  and  in- 


duced the  government  to  postpone  for  sev- 
eral months  the  proposal  of  a  loan  to  extend 
our  fortifications.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
which  ratified  the  Commercial  Treaty,  when 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  The  deed  was  ugly 
in  itself,  for  it  proved  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Milan  proclamation,  and  subsequent  state 
papers  equally  explicit,  the  emperor  had  in- 
tenered  m  the  affairs. of  Italy  for  something 
better  than  an  idea,  and  something  more 
tangible  than  moral  influence;  but  it  was 
still  worse,  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  a 
similar  transfer  of  territory  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  by  the  use  of  certain  unhappy  phrases 
in  the  official  announcement  of  the  annexa- 
tion, it  was  indicated  that  France  claimed 
as  a  right  the  old  frontiers  of  which  she  was 
deprived  in  1814.  Mii^ute  observers  even 
discovered  in  the  Commercial  Treaty,  which 
had  stilled  En^and  into  passive  acceptance 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  provisions  whidi 
would  materially  help  to  produce  further  an- 
nexation on  the  northern  frontier  of  France. 
The  treaty  showed  great  favor  to  English 
iron  and  coaL  Hitherto  the  Belgian  coal 
and  iron  had  been  greatly  favored  in  the 
French  tariffl  These  were  now  to  endure 
the  competition  of  the  English  minerals, 
which  had  previously  been  afl  but  excluded 
from  the  French  market;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  competition  would  be  to  de- 
press the  Belgian  articles,  and  to  produce 
not  a  little  distress  in  the  mining  districts — 
a  distress  that  might  go  far  to  create  a  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  annexation  to  France. 
Over  and  above  this,  the  Parisian  journals 
began  to  assert — in  their  usual  way,  now  as- 
serting, and  now  contradicting,  but  always 
keeping  the  statement  before  the  public,  and 
so  attempting  to  develop  that  species  of 
prophecy  which  works  its  own  fulnlment — 
that  thellhonish  provinces  and  Belgium  were 
anxious  for  union  to  France.  French  emis- 
saries in  Belgian  newspapers  and  Belgian 
workshops  strove  hard  to  familiarize  the  mind 
of  the  people  with  the  same  idea.  And  for  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  scheme  ?  The 
means  were  not  far  to  seek.  Napoleon  cul- 
tivated the  intimacy  of  all  the  discontented 
spirits  belonging  to  every  European  sover- 
eignty, and  of  none  more  than  of  the  Hun- 
garians. He  had  sought  the  assistance  of 
jH^ossuth  in  the  late  war,  and  a  Hungarian 
insurrection  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
weapons  with  which  he  menaced  Austria. 
He  had  that  weapon  still  in  his  hands,  and 
he  mi^ht  easily  strike  with  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  friend  Cavour  permis- 
sion to  slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon  Venice. 
Austria  thus  attacked  in  flank  and  rear, 
would  be  very  helpless  and  would  call  aloud 
for  aid  from  Prussia.    If  Prussia  lent  her 
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aid,  Napoleon  woiild  have  an  excuse  for  a 
campaign  upon  the  Rhine,  and  out  of  that 
campaign  ^ould  take  care  to  obtain  the 
Bhcnisn  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  Palatin- 
ate, and  Belgium, — ^England  being  kept  out 
of  the  embroglio  by  fear  of  an  inyasion. 

Thus,  then,  stood  the  game,  when,  presto ! 
in  a  moment  every  thing  was  changed ;  the 
question  of  the  Rhine  lost  its  interest,  and 
we  found  ourselves  intent  upon  other  de- 
signs. Never  was  change  more  sudden,  and 
in  this  change  we  signalize  three  great 
events.  In  the  first  place,  Napoleon  raised 
60  much  opposition,  that  he  discovered  his 
Rhenish  designs  to  be  for  the  moment  im- 

Sracticable.  We  had  in  this  country  ren- 
ered  our  Volunteer  force  so  strong  as  to 
defy  invasion,  and  to  be  almost  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  regular  troops  if  they  should 
bo  called  to  the  coutinent.  The  German 
soverci^  felt  the  necessity  of  union,  and 
approximated  to  each  other  at  the  Baden 
conference,  where  Napoleon  got  nothing  for 
his  pains.  Besides  this,  the  coolness  and 
jealousy  which  existed  between  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  upon  which  the 
French  emperor  to  a  laree  extent  reckoned, 
gave  way  to  more  friendly  feeling,  and  Eu- 
rope had  the  satisfaction  of  seemg  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  prince  regent  embrace  each 
other  at  Toplitz.  To  crown  all,  the  Belgians 
made  a  ^rand  demonstration  in  favor  of  their 
nationahty  and  their  independence,  which 
fairly  gave  the  lie  to  all  the  boasts  of  the 
Parisian  journals.  The  situation  was  too 
much  for  Napoleon.  He  must  evidently 
wai  t  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  afOaiirs  begin  to 
look  brighter  on  the  Rhine,  a  mine  isspnmg 
in  the  east,  the  Christians  are  massacred, 
and  the  French  emperor,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Church,  is  so  transported  with  indig- 
nation, that  he  orders  an  army  to  Syria.  It 
is  like  the  flank  march  that  won  the  battle 
of  Magenta.  The  French  legions  are  massed 
in  the  south,  as  if  meditating  an  attack  upon 
Piacenza,  and  thoroughly  deceived,  the  Aus- 
trian army  is  concentrated  upon  this  point. 
Before  the  Austrians  have  time  to  think,  the 
French  army  is  whirled  oflf  by  means  of  the 
railway  a  himdred  miles  to  the  north,  and 
crosses  the  Ticino  by  the  bridge  of  Buffalora, 
where  the  Austrians  are  weakest.  So  here, 
all  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  Rhine. 
We  are  certain  it  is  the  Rhine  that  is  threat- 
ened. Europe  makes  its  dispositions  for  the 
defence  of  the  German  river,  and  congratu- 
lates itself  on  its  success,  when  in  a  moment 
the  enemy  is  off  on  a  flank  march  to  the  east, 
to  the  famous  tunc  of  Partantnour  la  Sjrrie, 
We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  oottom  of  the 
S^an  affair,  but,  from  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  daily  more  and  more  evident 
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that  French  intrigue  and  French  assistance 
have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune,  and  the 
great  powers,  only  too  delighted  to  feel  re- 
assured as  to  the  safety  of  the  Rhine,  gave 
their  consent  to  a  French  occupation  of 
Syria,  which  will  one  day  prove  as  great  an 
embarrassment  in  the  east,  as  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome  has  proved  in  the  west. 
It  is  a  grand  resource  in  Napoleon's  hands, 
which  he  will  take  care  to  employ  with  a  full 
remembrance  of  all  that  England  has  done 
at  Acre  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  east 
in  the  teeth  of  France.  Checkmated  on  the 
Rhine,  Napoleon,  we  have  said,  opened  a 
new  game  in  the  eastr-a  j^me,  however, 
which  might  require  some  little  time  for  its 
development  Meanwhile,  a  third  great  event 
had  taken  place,  which  led  him  effectually  to 
turn  from  all  thought  of  conquest  upon  the 
Rhenish  frontier,  to  objects  of  more  imme- 
diate interest.  Garibaldi  had  made  the  Si- 
cilian move,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  success. 
Property  in  the  south  of  Europe  was  about 
to  change  hands.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
Napoleon  was  content  to  let  tne  Rhine  flow 
bloodless  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  let 
his  army  in  the  east  smoke  all  the  tobacco 
in  Lata&ia,  while  he  had  the  chance  of  doing 
a  good  stroke  of  business  in  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula. Belgium  is  a  nice  morsel  for  an- 
other day.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  what  a 
triumph  of  skill  if  the  emperor  could  secure 
Genoa  and  Sardinia,  in  which  bis  emissaries 
are  at  work  stirringup  the  inhabitants  to  cry 
for  annexation!  How  glorious  for  Franco 
if  she  could  thus  be  made  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean !  Or  should  the  emperor  fail 
of  this  design— how  necessary  it  is  to  put  a 
drag  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  f  How  impor- 
tant it  IS  for  the  sake  of  international  morality, 
that  he  should  not  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Naples !  And  should  it  be  advisable  at  last 
for  the  holy  father  and  the  French  eagles  to 
quit  Rome  together,  how  very  convement  it 
would  be,  if,  by  carrj-ing  out  the  much  mooted 
design  of  transporting  the  pope  to  Jerusa- 
lem, an  excuse  would  be  found  for  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Church  sending  additional  French 
bayonets  and  rifled  cannon  to  Syria ! 

This  it  is  that  perplexes  European  diplo- 
macy. Strange  events  are  occurring  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  which  are  of  themselves  per- 
plexing enough ;  and  how  much  more  so 
when  uiey  inevitably  lead  the  way  or  clear 
the  ground  for  further  events  of  still  greater 
moment!  It  would  be  hazardous  to  say 
that  Napoleon  will  succeed  in  increasing 
French  power  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
extent  he  wishes,  although  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Europe  may  find  itself  poweness 
to  stop  him  in  nis  career  of  acquisition.  Of 
this  we  may  be  certaini  however,  that  French 
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influence  will  suffer  no  diminution  on  the 
great  Midland  Sea;  and  we  will  suppose 
uiat  France  comes  out  of  the  present  en- 
tanglement, if  no  better,  yet  not  worse  than 
she  was  before.  She  may  win,  and  she  can- 
not lose.  For,  at  the  very  worst,  if  Italy 
should  become  too  strong  and  troublesome, 
or  should  affect  the  right  of  meeting  on 
eaual  terms  with  the  great  powers,  it  is  j^os- 
siole  for  France  to  play  off  Spain  against 
her ;  Spain,  which  has  latterly  been  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  her  responsibilities,  and  which 
has  indeed  seriously  contemplated  admission 
to  any  conference  of  the  European  powers. 
This  being  the  case,  we  stand  n-ont  to  front 
with  two  probable  complications. 

That  which  is  more  obvious  and  more  im- 
mediate begins  in  Venice.  Count  Cavour 
has  announced  in  unmistakable  terms  that 
Italy  must  have  Venetia,  and  that  Italy  is 
able  to  obtain  it  by  wrestling  with  Austria 
in  single  combat.  There  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  nothing  very  dangerous  in  this 
programme.  We  may  doubt  whether  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  will  be  able  to  conquer  un- 
aided ;  but  if  he  can  only  convince  us  that 
he  is  equal  to  the  contest,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  his  going  forth  to  the  fight  and 
entering  the  palace  of  the  Doges  in  triumph. 
But  when  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
means  at  Count  Cavour's  disposal,  we  dis- 
cover that,  in  talking  of  an  attack  upon 
Austria  single-handed,  he  is  not  perfectly 
sincere.  Single-handed,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  effect  his  purpose 

Srainst  the  Austrian  legions ;  and  it  is  man- 
est  that  he  calculates  on  a  Hungarian  in- 
surrection, just  as  the  Hungarians  who  are 
now  fighting  his  battle  in  the  Sicilies  assur- 
edly calculate  on  him.  "  As  for  our  brave 
Hungarian  comrades,"  said  Garibaldi  the 
other  day,  "  we  owe  them  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude.  Their  cause  is  ours,  and  to  help 
them  in  their  turn  is  our  most  sacred  duty, 
which  we  will  accomplish."  Cavour,  there- 
fore, in  announcing  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing Austria  single-handed,  keeps  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the 
sense.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
'Victor  Emmanuel  cannot  attack  Austria 
without  either  the  assistance  of  France  or 
the  co-operation  of  the  Hungarians,  that 
makes  Lord  {ohn  Bussell  so  anxious  to  dis- 
suade Count  Cavour  from  all  attempts  upon 
Venetia ;  for  the  object  of  the  attempt  is 
not  merely  the  liberation  of  Venice,  but 
nothing  less  than  the  disruption  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  "  I  will  not  speak  of  Austria 
and  of  the  Ottoman  empire,"  says  Garibaldi, 
in  a  curious  document  on  the  state  of  Europe. 
**  They  are  doomed  to  perish  for  the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate  populations  which  they 
have  oppressed  for  centuries."    Whether, 


after  the  large  concessions  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph, Hungary  would  rise,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  doubtful ;  but  if  the 
policy  of  the  Italian  chiefs  has  a  chance  of 
oeing  successful,  we  must  point  out  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  situation,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned.    England  would  be  placed  in  a 
fearful  dilemma.    She  can  neither  keep  the 
peace  nor  go  to  war  without  a  dereliction  of 
P|rinciple  and  a  loss  of  prestige.    A  Hunga- 
rian insurrection  stimulated  from  Turin  im- 
plies a  European  war.    Not  certainly,  but 
most  probably,  both  Russia  and  Prussia  will 
defena  Austna.    They  may  regard  the  Hun- 
garian rebellion  as  likely  to  be  the  precedent 
of  a  Polish  one  ;  and  at  all  events — ^however 
they  may  allow  changes  in  the  south  of  Italy 
to  pass — ^they  are  unwilling  to  sanction  for 
a  moment  any  change  in  Central  Europe, 
and  they  insist  upon  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  as  it  exists.    But  if  Prussia  flies 
to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  Napoleon  has 
at  once  an  excuse  for  interfering  on  the 
Bhine,  and  demanding  territorial  compensa- 
tion for  the  fatigues  and  expenses  of  the 
campaign.    What,  in  these  circumstances, 
can  Great  Britain  do  ?    Can  she  venture  to 
throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Euro- 
pean despots  H    Can  she  venture  to  range 
ner  forces  against  the  Italian  and  Hunga- 
rian patriots?     Would  the  people  of  tois 
country  permit  such  a  thing  ?  and,  if  they 
did  permit  it,  what  position  would  Great 
Britain  henceforth  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropean Liberals,  who  have  looked  to  us  as 
the  guardians  of  popular  rights  and  of  the 
sacred  flame  of  ireedom  ?     On  the  other 
hand,  how  can  we  refuse  assistd^ce  to  those 
powers  who,  in  the  cause  of  order,  stand 
forth  to  resent  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  France  ?    Can  we  tamely  witness  an  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine  ? 
Can  we  suffer  the  absorption  of  Belgium  ? 
Have  we  nothing  but  idle  words  to  offer  in 
order  to  prevent  that  design?    Shall  we 
cast  to  the  winds  all  our  alliances,  in  order 
to  make  common  cause  with  France  ?    Are 
we  willing  to  become  the  scorn  and  the 
mockery  of  every  court  in  Europe,  which, 
when  our  time  comes,  as  come  it  may,  will 
laugh  at  our  calamity,  and  refuse  us  not  only 
aid,  but  even  sympathy  ?    This  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  as  httle  to  our  liking  as  the  other, 
and  we  seem  readyto  be  fixed  between  two 
impossibilities.     Where  is  the  minister  that 
can  contemplate  undismayed  the  necessity 
of  steerine  the  vessel  of  the  state  between 
such  a  Scylla  and  such  a  Charybdis  ? 

The  otner  complication  to  which  we  re- 
ferred is  to  be  found  in  the  East.    And  here 
France  reckons  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  - 
Muscovite— reckons  upon  that  co«operatioiL 
indeed,  so  safely,  that  the  hope  is  entcztidm 
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of  being  able  to  detach  BuBsia  from  axiy  Eu- 
ropean coalition  for  the  defence  of  the  Khine 
by  meeting  her  views  in  the  East.  Many 
things  may  intervene  in  the  next  twelve 
months  to  break  up  the  coalition  which  now 
threatens  to  stop  Napoleon  upon  his  career ; 
but  the  card  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies  is 
that  king  of  clubs,  the  Grand  Turk.  The 
eaatem  question  is  one  of  immense  difficulty 
to  England.  Russia  could  very  quickly  solve 
it  according  to  her  ideas ;  so  could  France ; 
but  Great  Britain  is  almost  helpless  in  pres- 
ence of  a  dilemma  from  which  she  sees  no 
csouie.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  truly  de- 
scribed Turkey  as  the  sick  man.  Turkey  is 
doomed.  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  se- 
cure the  inte^ity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions ; 
we  have  striven  hard  to  prop  up  Turkish 
credit  in  the  money  market ;  we  have  exerted 
all  our  influence  to  procure  reforms  in  the 
Turkish  laws  and  administration.  But  to 
BO  purpose.  The  whole  Turkish  system  is  so 
rickety,  owing  to  years  of  misrule  and  the 
spread  of  corruption,  that  foreign  states  have 
in  numberless  underhand  ways  the  power  of 
sadly  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  the  interest  of  France  and  of 
Russia  to  interfere,  and  they  do  not  give  the 
sick  man  fair  play.  One  or  the  other  is  con- 
tinually creating  disturbances ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  disturbances  which  have  been  fo- 
mented in  Syria,  and  of  jthe  heavy  expense 
which  their  repression  has  entailed  upon  the 
Porte,  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
government  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new  finan- 
cial crisis,  and  the  state  is  threatened  with 
bankruptcy.  This,  of  course,  will  furnish  a 
very  good  excuse  for  leaving  the  defence  of 
order  in  Syria  entirely  to  the  French ;  but 
the  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  disturbance 
sfler  disturbance,  loan  after  loan,  and  crash 
after  crash, — all  lead  the  way  to  dismember- 
ment. England  cannot  alone  maintain  the 
intcfftity  and  the  credit  of  Turkey.  Sooner 
or  later  the  system  must  collapse.  But 
while  England  seems  powerless  to  avert  the 
threatened  doom,  neither  is  she  able  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it.  She  desires  no  further  in- 
crease of  territory  anywhere.  Already  the 
empire  is  overgrown,  and  we  find  il  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  our  numerous  and  much-scattered  de- 
pendencies. ■  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
the  king  of  the  Fecjoe  Islands  offered  to 
place  his  dominions  under  the  British  crown  j 
and  although  they  form  an  important  station 
in  the  Pacific  Sea,  we  thought  it  proper  to 
decUne  a  proposition  the  eflect  of  which 
would  almost  nave  been  to  render  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  the  Queen  of  the  Cannibal 
Additional  territory  in  the  Medi- 
I  would  be  peculiarly  burdensome  to 
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us.  All  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  for 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  a  safe  conduct  for 
our  enormous  passenger  and  goods  traffic  by 
the  overland  route  to  India ;  and  we  prefer 
that  the  land  thi-ough  which  we  pass  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  such  a  neutral  power 
as  Turkey,  than  that  it  should  belong  to  our- 
selves, to  Russia,  or  to  France.  These  latter 
powers,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  our  sense 
of  satietv  in  the  matter  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  have  set  covetous  eyes  on  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Their 
solution  of  the  eastern  question  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  for  they  have  no  objection  to  dis- 
memberment ;  and  the  only  difficulty  which 
they  have  to  encounter  is  jealousy  of  each 
other  in  the  division  of  the  spoiL  England, 
as  wo  have  said,  is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
being  unable  to  sustain  the  Turkish  empire 
in  its  inte^ty,  and  equally  unable  to  con- 
sent to  a  dismemberment ;  so  that  her  only 
policy  is  that  of  procrastination.  She  puts 
off  the  evil  day ;  hopes  against  hope ;  bolsters 
up  a  rotten  system ;  and  would  fain  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  consequences.  The  consequences 
may  at  any  time  bo  precipitated;  and  the 
financial  crisis  which  threatens  to  overtake 
the  Turkish  government  is  of  such  vast  im- 
port, that  the  grand  vizier  talks  of  a  visit 
to  London,  in  order  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  avert  it  The  prime  minister  of  Turkey 
to  leave  the  country  which  he  governs,  to 
travel  across  Europe,  and  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  English  ministry !  So  it 
has  been  reported  in  all  seriousness;  and 
whether  the  report  prove  to  be  well-founded 
or  not,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made, 
sufficiently  indicates  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

That  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  for  his 
own  glory  and  the  advantage  of  France,  has 
seen  fit  to  precipitate  more  than  one  crisis, 
should,  by  the  restlessness  of  his  grasping 
policy,  have  awakened  the  terror  of  his 
neighbors,  cannot  be  wonderful.  First,  we 
heard  Lord  John  Russell  announce,  after 
the  annexation  of  Savoy,  that  it  would  be 
necessa]^  for  this  countrv  no  longer  to  trust 
in  the  French  alliance,  but  to  cultivate  old 
friendships  in  other  courts.  Then  we  saw 
the  German  sovereigns  meet  in  amity  at  Ba- 
den-Baden, and  conspire  to  tell  Napoleon 
that  he  had  better  not  count  upon  their  dis- 
union. Next  we  saw  the  prince  regent  of 
Prussia  go  forth  to  meet  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  and  effectually  disperse  any  misun- 
derstanding that  might  have  arisen  out  of 
the  Italian  war  in  a  frank  and  cordial  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Soon  the  news  reached  us 
that  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  had 
been  reconciled,  and  that  we  might  expect 
to  hear  of  Russian  and  Austrian  policy  going 
hand  in  hand.    Lastly,  the  rulers  of  Prussia, 
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Austria,  and  Bussia  have  met  at  Warsaw,  | 
for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  under-  , 
standing  one  another,  and  concerting  meas- ' 
ures  for  the  general  safety  in  the  event  of 
war.  At  that  interview,  England  also  was 
present,  if  not  officially,  yet  really.  Her 
majesty  and  her  foreign  minister  have  but 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  father-in-law 
of  the  princess  ro^al  was  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  English  court 
and  government,  was  entrusted  with  mes- 
sages to  his  brother  potentates,  and  was  in- 
formed of  all  that  the  queen,  as  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  dependent  on  the  support  of 
her  Parliament,  could  undertake.  Some 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  meetings  of 
the  monarchs  thus  assembled  at  Warsaw 
might  degenerate  into  another  holy  alli- 
ance; but  they  were  illusory.  The  days  of 
the  holy  alliance  are  past  The  object  of 
the  sovereigns  at  Warsaw  was  simply  what 
we  have  represented  it  to  be — a  coalition  in 
the  interests  of  Central  Europe.  Probably 
Russia  has  ulterior  views,  aud  in  return  for 
any  assistance  rendered  to  Austria  in  the 
present  emergency,  counts  upon  Viennese 
mfluence  being  exerted  in  her  favor  to  pro- 
cure a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  or 
even  a  settlement  of  the  whole  Eastern 
question  in  conformity  with  Muscovite  ideas. 
The  assistance,  however,  which  Russia  would 
be  inclined  to  render  cannot  involve  active 
interference  in  Italy,  and  would  bo  evoked 
only  in  case  of  a  disturbance  in  Hungary,  or 
any  attempt  to  re-arrange  the  map  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  Central  Europe,  also, 
that  Prussia  regards.  She  is  anxious  for  her 
Rhenish  provinces ;  and  jealous  as  she  has 
always  been  of  Austria,  she  could  not  in  her 
own  interest  consent  to  see  her  rival  de- 
prived of  the  Hungarian  crown.  Austria 
herself  has  done  that  which  is  most  likely, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  coalition,  to 
preserve  Hungary,  and  to  promote  peace  in 
Central  Europe.  On  the  eve  of  his  visit  to 
Warsaw,  the  emperor  restored — ^not  wholly, 
but  very  nearly — the  ancient  constitution  of 
Hungary.  How  it  will  be  accepted,  and 
what  will  be  the  eflfect  of  it,  we  cannot  know 
for  some  time.  The  concession  may  be  too 
late,  and  we  may  hear  next  spring  of  a  Hun- 


garian insurrection  concerted  with  the  at- 
tack on  Venice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  audi 
an  insurrection  would  be  successfuL  It  ia 
doubtful,  also,  whether,  supposing  it  to  be 
successful,  the  independence  of  Hunganr 
would  be  confirmed,  or  would  be  a  benm 
to  the  Continent ;  and  at  present  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  geography  of  Central 
Europe  will  remain  as  it  is.  We  believe 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  countr^rmen  wish 
nothing  better,  and  that  the  anxiety,  which 
Lord  John  Russell  has  expressed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  how- 
ever it  may  incur  the  invective  of  some  of 
our  Liberals,  is  worthy  of  his  positi<m  as  for- 
eign minister.  Count  Cavour  said  not  long 
ago  that  Lord  John  is  the  most  liberal  states- 
man in  Europe ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
if  he  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  averse  to  a 
Hungarian  revolution,  they  have  reaaoiB 
for  it  which  the  Liberal  party  in  this  coontxy 
will  find  it  impossible  to  impugn. 

With  regard  to  Italy,  the  cry  for  unity  hat 
become  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  here*,  also,  the  question  will  proba- 
bly be  solved  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  <^ 
British  statesmen.  Napoleon  would  gladly 
work  his  will  if  he  could ;  but  both  Italy 
and  Europe  promise  to  be  too  much  for  him. 
Every  day  clears  away  a  difficulty,  makes 
the  rough  places  smooth  and  the  crooked 
paths  straight.  The  game  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close.  There  is  a  checkmate  on  thS 
beard,  and  we  back  Italy  for  the  winner.  The 
despots  in  Europe  may  fly  to  Warsaw  and 
try  the  Varsovienne  dance  as  much  as  they 
please ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  Italy  must  be 
free,  and  shall  be  one,  even  as  her  poet— > 
her  Dante— breamed.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  France  cannot  always  hold  Rome 
and  dominate  in  the  Peninsula.  Austria 
cannot  always  hold  Venetia.  Events  indi- 
cate that  before  long  France  will  find  herself 
helpless  against  the  popular  voice  of  united 
Italy,  and  will  be  compelled  to  accept  a  set- 
tlement which  she  would  not  promote.  Let 
us  hope,  also,  that  united  Italy  will  be  as 
strong  as  Count  Cavour  anticipates,  and 
able,  single-handed,  like  a  young  Lochin- 
var,  to  snatch  the  fair  Bride  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  arms  of  the  Hapsburg. 


Potatoes  at  the  West.  —  Tho  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat  says :  — "If  anybody  wants  to 
see  potatoes  by  the'eord — good  measure  —  let 
him  step  down  to  tho  levee.  There  is  not  ship- 
ping cnoagh  at  this  time  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi to  move  them  away  as  fast  as  they  ac- 


cnmulate.    Farmers  complain  a  little  that  the 

Erice  is  too  low,  but  they  are  the  only  party  to 
lame ;  if  they  want  higher  prices  they  most  not 
raise  so  many.  The  market  price  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  COURTKSltS  OF  WAU. 

In  making  use  of  the  trite  phrase  of  *'  the 
horrors  of  war/*  none  except  soldiers  are 
fUlly  aware  of  what  is  comprised  in  that  cat- 
^ory ;  nor  is  it  the  object  of  the  writer  of 
t£ts  article  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the 
question ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  by 
a  few  anecdotes  how  these  horrors  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  alleviated  by  practices  of 
courtesy  among  the  bcUigerents,  which  are 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  civilized  nations 
dunng  continuous  campaigns,  partly  from 
innate  chivalrous  feelings,  and  partly  for 
their  mutual  advantage. 

The  true  principle,  which  is  one  worthy 
of  the  fullest  recognition  on  all  sides,  is  to 
do  as  little  harm  to  one  another  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  real  object  of  the  con- 
tending armies. 

In  a  battle,  each  party  must  knock  over 
as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  individ- 
uals as  well  as  masses,  in  order  to  subdue 
or  drive  him  from  the  field ;  but  even  then, 
if  the  man  is  disabled,  the  object  is  gained 
as  well  as  if  he  were  killed,  and  therefore 
no  liberal-minded  soldier  would  wish  to  do 
more.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, however,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to 
Lill,  wound,  or  make  prisoner,  an  unfortu- 
nate individual  or  two,  who  may  happen  to 
be  in  your  power  ?  With  armies  oi  very 
many  thousand  men,  what  real  injury  is  done 
by  tne  loss  of  a  few  men  in  that  desultory 
Bianner  P  Besides,  the  same  system  will  be 
acted  upon  by  both  sides,  so  that  its  advan- 
tages, it  any  exist,  will  bo  counterbalanced 
by  the  reprisals  of  the  opposite  party. 

iWefore,  we  would  say,  apply  all  such 
courtesies  as  can  reasonably  be  used  to  the 
enemy ;  respect  one  another  j  let  your  pro- 
ceedings bo  **  as  sharp,  but  as  polishea  as 
your  sword.** 

There  is  an  extraordinary  stonr,  impossi- 
ble as  told,  but  probably  based  on  some 
foundation,  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  and 
Eng^h  corps  of  Royal  Guards,  accidentally 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy, — that  the  British  politely  called  out, 
*'  Tires,  Messieurs  les  Gardes  Fran^aises." 
The  others  replied,  <*  The  French  Guard 
never  fire  first ;  '*  upon  which  their  opponents, 
having  given  them  the  option,  put  an  end 
to  the  chivalrous  contest  by  opening  their 
fire  and  annihilating  their  adversaries. 

There  is  certainly  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
treme and  absurd  in  this  story ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  many  true  anecdotes  may  be  told 
of  the  courteous  behavior  of  the  soldiers  of 
dviUsed  nations  towards  one  another  in 
more  recent  days,  and  especially  during  the 
ptotiBcted  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula 

The  French  emperor  in  1807,  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  imbecility  of  the  courts  and 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  took 
abrupt  possession  of  those  countries,  and,  by 
military  exactions  and  overbearing  conduct, 
drove  Uie  nations  to  a  j^eneral  and  formida- 
ble outbreak  against  him.  The  British  gov- 
ernment sent  out  expeditionary  forces  to 
support  this  resistance,  which  ended  in  a 
continued  warfare  in  those  countries  until 
the  peace  in  1814.  During  that  period,  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  war  were  fre- 
quently relieved  by  acts  of  respect  and  cour- 
tesy, between  the  !nrench  and  British  troops, 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
who  was  present  throughout  the  whole  of 
those  compaigns. 

The  first  landing  was  by  the  small  force 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley),  in  Mondego  Bay,  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  Convention 
of  Cintra.  By  that  convention,  the  French 
flnmson  of  Almeida  was  to  be  embarked  at 
Oporto  and  conveyed  to  France.  It  was  ac- 
companied during  the  march  by  a  small  body 
of  British  troops.  On  arrival  near  the  pop- 
ulous city  of  Oporto,  the  exasperated  citizens 
made  threatening  dispositions  for  an  attdbk 
on  the  French.  The  commanding  officer 
appealed  to  the  captain  commanmng  the 
British  detachment,  who  at  once  declared 
that  against  such  a  breach  of  faith  they  would 
be  marshalled  together  as  one  force,  and 
that  ho  would  stand  by  the  French  party  to 
the  last,  lliis,  being  made  known  to  the 
Portuj^ese,  had  either  the  efiect  of  a  reproof 
or  of  mtimidation,  and  the  embarkation  was 
not  interrupted. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  em- 
barked for  France  at  Lisbon,  under  the 
same  treaty,  with  their  arms  and  baggage. 
Great  complaints,  however,  were  made  by . 
tlw  Portuguese,  that  a  quantity  of  efiects 
which  had  been  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
in  Hie  country,  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, was  being  removed  among  the  bag- 


le  fine,  conscientious  old  French  gen- 
eral, touched,  it  is  believed,  by  the  justice 
of  these  complaints,  which  were  mentioned 
to  hun  by  the  British  officer  who  was  about 
to  succeed  him  in  his  billet  in  a  private 
house,  called  up  the  proprietor,  and  said  to 
him,  **  Monsieur,  I  think  you  will  bear  mo 
witness  that  when  I  entered  your  house  on 
my  arrival  in  Lisbon,  I  brought  with  me  two 

Eortmanteaus."  This  being  acknowledged, 
e  turned  to  the  British  officer  and  said, 
"  You  will  now  bear  me  witness,  sir,  that  I 
am  retiring  with  but  one !  ** 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  French  had 
been  repulsed  in  their  first  attack.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  there  was  a  partial 
ceeeation  of  fire  in  parts  of  the  field  fbr  an 
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hour  or  two  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
During  this  time,  the  soldiers  of  each  army 
went  down  to  get  water  at  the  same  little 
stream,  and  were  near  enough  to  hold  ami- 
cable intercourse  together,  renewing  the  bat- 
tle again  immediately  afterwards. 

The  French  finally  retired,  but  returned 
after  some  days  with  an  increased  force,  be- 
fore which  the  allies  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  Talavera,  and  to  leave  their  sick 
and  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
So  far  from  these  unfortunate  men  sufflBring 
by  the  change,  the  French  marshal,  Mortier, 
immediately  organized  a  good  hospital  for 
them,  by  beds  and  other  conveniences  de- 
manded from  the  inhabitants,  and  placed 
them  in  a  very  superior  position  to  that  in 
which  they  had  been  under  our  own  arrange- 
ments. One  very  fine  younff  officer,  who 
had  lost  a  leg,  seemed  particularly  to  attract 
Mortier's  sympathy,  lie  supplied  him  with 
money  for  his  drafts  and  other  conveniences  $ 
and,  when  he  was  well  enough,  gave  him 
leave  and  credentials  to  enable  him  to  return 
home  through  Paris,  where  he  was  present 
at  the  fi&tes  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  I. 
to' Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 

No  unnecessary  harassing  warfare  was 
carried  on  between  the  outposts  of  the  two 
armies;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  fre- 
quently amicable  understandings  between 
them.  Sometimes  in  changes  of  position  or 
circumstances,  partial  alterations  would  be 
required,  or  one  party  have  to  retire  more 
or  less;  this  would  bo  frequently  settled  by 
a  polite  message,  or,  if  in  movement,  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  when,  if  the  party  ap- 
pealed to  saw  that  it  was  reasonable,  they 
would  give  way. 

Thus,  after  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Bu- 
saco,  a  French  outpost  remained  in  a  villase 
nearer  to  our  lines  than  was  justifiable  in 
our  relative  positions.  Instead  of  attacking 
them.  General  Crawford  sent  a  message  to 
request  them  to  remove  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. The  officer  commanding  the  post 
said  that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  supe- 
rior authority,  and  could  not  retire,  unless 
obliged  by  force ;  upon  which  the  general 
ordered  out  one  of  his  field-pieces,  and  fired^ 
a  round  or  two  into  the  village.  This  satis- 
fied the  honor  and  responsibility  of  the  offi- 
cer, who  made  a  bow  and  withdrew  his  party 
which,  in  fact,  we  could  have  annihilated. 

In  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  our  cavalry 
halted  one  evening  at  Benavente,  and  took 
measures  for  destroying  the  bridge.  Napo- 
leon in  person  followed  us  as  far  as  this  spot. 
During  the  night,  the  French  patrols  came, 
several  times  on  their  end  of  the  bridge,  to 
ascertain  whether  we  still  held  on ;  but,  on 
being  challenged  by  our  sentinels,  retired. 
One  dragoon  advanced  fhrther  than  the  rest, 


and  one  of  our  sentinels,  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment, called  out,  "Will  I  shoot  that  fel- 
low ?  "  "  By  no  means,"  replied  his  officer, 
and  the  dragoon,  hearing  the  hubbub,  speedily 
withdrew. 

At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  our  wounded 
were  carried  off  the  field,  and  we  retired  at 
nightfall  and  embarked.  A  French  drum- 
mer, with  others,  the  next  day,  was  wander- 
ing about  the  field,  in  hopes  of  picking  up 
something  of  a  little  value,  and,  in  fumbling 
over  the  body  of  a  British  officer,  discovered 
that  he  was  not  dead.  Upon  giving  that  in- 
formation, the  officer  was  removed,  taken 
great  care  of,  and  finally  recovered.  He  was 
one  of  the  heroic  Napiers. 

^  ASter  the  action  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  the 
village  was  between  the  two  armies.  Men 
from  each  were  scattered  over  it,  somewhat 
mixed,  in  search  of  chairs,  or  utensils,  or  con- 
veniences, to  take  out  to  their  respective  biv- 
ouacs. To  prevent  confusion,  or  perhaps 
quarrels,  they  drew  a  line  of  demarcation 
along  one  street,  which  neither  party  was  to 
pass ;  and  this  amicable  arrangement  was  re- 
spected by  both. 

At  the  Lines  of  Lisbon,  as  they  were  called 
— but,  in  fact,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
in  advance  of  that  city — the  two  armies  lay 
in  front  of  one  another  quiescent  for  some 
months ;  their  advanced  posts  in  some  parts 
so  near,  that  friendly  communications  fre- 
quently took  place  between  them.  The 
British  had  the  fine  city  of  Lisbon  in  their 
rear,  where  every  sort  of  comfort  could  be 
obtained ;  the  French  had  no  such  resource 
within  reach.  It  happened,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  French  officers  at  the 
outpost  would  ask  of  purs  to  obtain  for  them 
some  little  luxury  from  Lisbon, — a  box  of 
cig^s,  coffee,  stationery,  or  other  object, — 
which  requests  were  always  readily  complied 
with. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  courtesies  of  war  is  that  beau- 
tiful trait  of  the  French  dragoon,  who  came 
across  Felton  Harvey  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  in  a  cavalry  skirmish.  Harvey 
had  lost  an  arm,  and,  as  they  approached 
each  other,  instinctively  raised  the  stump  to 
endeavor  to  save  his  head  from  the  coming 
blow;  but  the  Frenchman,  perceiving  the 
disabled  condition  of  his  opponent,  instead 
of  cutting  at  him,  dropped  ms  sword  to  the 
salute,  and  galloped  past. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  sometimes 
made  by  agreement  between  the  two  gen- 
erals. Where  both  parties  were  so  far  from 
their  own  countries,  the  transmission  of  nris- 
oners  was  embarrassing,  and  might  well  be 
spared  where  each  was  content  with  an  ex^ 
change.  Sometimes  an  officer,  who  was  a 
favonte  of  one,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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the  other,  and  a  request  to  haye  him  back 
for  another  of  equal  rank,  to  be  named  by 
th«  opposite  party,  would  always  be  acceded 
to.  At  times,  when  an  officer  was  taken, 
his  baggage,  a  little  money,  etc.,  would  be 
sent  in  to  tlio  enemy's  outposts  for  him  by  a 
flag  of  truce. 

On  one  occasion  an  attach^  to  the  army, 
of  no  defined  rank,  was  taken,  and  when 
questioned  by  the  enemy  as  to  his  position 
in  the  army,  with  reference  to  a  more  gen- 
eral exchange  than  usual,  put  so  high  a  value 
on  himself,  that  Lord  Wellington  would  not 
confirm  it,  and  he  sufiercd  a  continued  im- 
prisonment in  consequence. 

Several  private  geudemen  came  out  to  the 
armv,  during  short  periods  of  excitement, 
as  pleasure  excursionists,  such  as  Mr.  Edwin 
James  was  a  short  time  a^o  with  Garibaldi. 
One  of  them  was  made  prisoner  in  some  af- 
fair ;  and  being  questioned  as  to  his  posi- 
tion, as  he  bore  no  uniform,  declared  nim- 
self  to  be  an  amateur !  The  French  general 
turned  up  his  eyes,  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  of  amateurs  in  painting,  amateurs  in 
music,  etc.,  but  he  never  heard  before  of  an 
amateur  in  war. 

The  British  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
the  French  in  the  position  of  prisoners ;  so 
man]^  of  them  found  means  to  escape  by 
connivance  of  the  natives.  The  feehng  of 
the  Spanish  nation  was  so  absolute  and  uni- 
versal against  the  French,  and  so  chival- 
rously honorable,  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
stance, during  the  wholo  war,  of  a  British 
soldier,  oflicer  or  man,  having  been  betrayed 
hj  them,  or  not  obtaining  every  possible  as- 
sistance from  them  ;  that  is,  when  in  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence  on  their  aid  i  for 
when  the  English  army  marched  into  a 
town,  in  all  their  force  and  glor)*,  none  could 
show  a  higher  tone  and  bearing  of  indepen- 
dence, or  a  greater  determination  to  resist 
oppression  or  insult,  than  the  Spaniards.  In 
their  routes  through  the  country,  if  the 
prisoner  could  by  any  contrivance  get  from 
under  the  eye  of  his  escort,  and  among  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  invariably  concealed  and 
harbored  till  an  opportunity  ofiered  of  for- 
warding him  to  the  army,  during  which  time 
all  his  wants  were  scrupulously  attended  to. 

When  Colonel  Waters,  a  fine  old  soldier, 
and  noted  for  understanding  how  to  make 
the  best  of  any  circumstances,  was  caught 
during  a  reconnoitring  excursion,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  asked  whether  they 
should  tend  bis  things  in  for  him  by  a  flag 
of  truce ;  but  he  said,  "  By  no  means ;  Wa- 
ters will  soon  find  his  way  out ; "  and  in  he 
came,  sure  enough,  in  a  very  few  days.  He 
was  a  great  man  for  field  sports ;  and  being 
allowed  by  the  French  to  ride  his  own  horse, 
which,  though  not  showy,  was  a  capital 
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jumper,  in  passing  through  a  somewhat  close 
country,  he  put  spurs  to  him,  cleared,  in 
fox-hunting  style,  a  stiff  stone-wall  fence, 
and  galloped  across  the  country,  bidding 
adieu  to  his  escort,  who  could  only  follow 
him  with  their  eyes,  an  oath,  and  a  flying 
pistol-shot  or  two. 

At  the  seige  of  Burgos,  the  engineers 
were  in  very  small  number;  so  much  so, 
that  the  same  few  individuals  were  as  much 
in  the  trenches  as  the  necessity  for  refresh- 
ment would  possibly  admit  One,  in  partic- 
ular, who  had  a  more  general  superintend- 
ence than  the  others,  commenced  early  to 
try  and  take  a  few  liberties,  by  crossing  the 
open  from  one  part  of  the  trenches  to  another, 
of  course  very  charily  at  first,  till  by  degrees 
the  enemy  became  accustomed  to  him,  and 
would  allow  him  to  do  what  they  would  not 
permit  to  others.  Of  course  he  received  the 
compliment  with  respect,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  impertinent  or  obtrusive  ad- 
vantage of  his  privilege.  Among  his  com- 
rades, the  peculiarity  was  in  joke  thought  to 
arise  from  a  very  particular  kind  of  coat, 
down  to  his  ankles,  which  he  wore,  being 
a  new  and  outrageous  fashion  just  arrived 
from  England. 

At  the  first  storming  of  San  Sebastian , 
which  was  unsuccessful,  an  officer,  a  very 
young  man,  was  very  forward  on  the  breach, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  Among  the 
first  of  the  enemy  who  came  up  to  him  was 
a  French  grenamer,  who,  in  admiration  of 
his  gallantry,  which  he  had  witnessed,  ran 
up  and  kissed  him.  A  day  or  two  after  that 
town  was  taken,  the  garrison  having  retired 
to  the  castle,  and  every  thing  being  still  in 
confusion,  one  of  our  officers  pressed  on  to 
the  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill,  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  limits  occupied  by  the 
French.  He  walked  into  the  open  doors  of 
a  church  which  was  backed  against  the  hill, 
and  so  cautiously  up  the  centre  aisle,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  arched  ceiling 
calling  out, "  Retirez  vous,  retirez  vous ! " 
Looking  up,  he  could  see  nothing,  but  be- 
came at  once  aware  that  the  enemy  had  ac- 
cess to  the  ceiling  from  the  hill,  while  they 
had  abandoned  the  floor,  and  there  were 
probably  a  musket  or  two  directed  on  to  the 
floor  from  some  holes,  from  whence,  of 
course,  he  might  have  been  shot  but  for  this 
courteous  conduct  He,  of  course,  took  the 
hint,  made  a  bow  and  retired. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  out  one  day, 
attended  by  some  officers  and  a  cavalry  es- 
cort, from  the  front  of  Bayonne,  to  recon- 
noitre the  river  Adour,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  force  a  passage  across  it  He  had  to  pass 
round  a  portion  of  the  fortress  at  a  mile  or 
two  from  it,  and  in  going  through  a  village, 
a  number  of  French  soldiers,  stragglers  from 
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the  i^rrison,  and  unarmed,  rushed  out  of 
pubhc-houscs  into  the  street,  in  confusion. 
We  could  have  swept  them  all  away  into 
our  lines,  but  scorned  to  take  such  a  useless 
advantage ;  so,  after  a  few  polite  cursory  re- 
marks and  questions,  we  parted  very  good 
fiiends. 

Such  are  specimens  of  amenities  which 
may  pass  in  war  between  the  contending 
armies,  and  which,  when  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
They  will  be  practised  in  proportion  to  the 
state  of  civilization  of  the  nations  engaged, 
and  to  the  length  of  the  periods  during 
which  campaigns  may  last.  We  did  not  find 
the  same  refined  spirit  in  the  Crimea,  among 
the  Hussians.  They  had  a  hard  sense  of  ir- 
ritation, and,  to  all  appearance,  of  individual 
personal  rancor,  even  to  the  extent,  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted,  of  bayoneting  the  wounded. 
This  refers,  however,  more  particularly  to 
the  soldiers ;  the  officers,  in  general,  were 
brave  and  courteous. 

The  French  and  English  treat  their  op- 
ponents in  a  more  chivalrous  and  civilized 
manner  ihkn  other  nations ;  and  it  was  quite 
an  exception  to  the  usual  French  practice, 
when  the  first  Napoleon  suggested  oringing 
up  a  dozen  or  more  field-pieces,  slyly  to 
open  a  volley  on  any  assemblage  of  mounted 
officers,  by  which  "  quelque  petit  g^n^ral " 
might  be  killed.  In  fact,  it  was  in  that  way 
Moreau  fell  in  1812. 

There  is  a  wrong  and  somewhat  delusive 
impression  entertained,  as  to  the  feelings  by 
which  we  should  be  actuated  were  the  soil  of 
England  to  be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it 
should  be  then  war  to  the  knife,  and  no 
quarter ;  but  why  with  regard  to  England 
more  than  to  the  attack  ot  any  other  coun- 
tr}',  is  not  easily  to  bo  understood.  Besides 
the  barbarity  of  the  feeling,  we  must  recol- 
lect the  reciprocity  it  produces,  and  that  will 
be  for  more  severe  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  who  venture  on  such  a  system,  than 
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on  the  army  which  invades  it.  Men,  women, 
and  children  sacrificed,  the  innocent  as  wdl 
as  the  guilty — ^houses  buried,  and  property 
plundered  and  devastated — are  all  considered 
legitimate  retribution  for  acts  of  aggressioii 
by  an  unorganized  population. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  precede 
ing  remarks  do  not  apply  to  an  armed  and 
organized  system,  under  certain  regulations^ 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  an  irregular  and 
harassing  warfare,  such  as  may  probably  be 
pursued  by  large  bodies  of  our  volunteers ; 
and  although  desultory  attacks  on  individ- 
uals or  parties,  on  a  small  and  uninfluential 
scale,  are  to  be  deprecated,  yet  if  important 
effects  to  the  final  result  can  be  anticipated, 
of  course  such  advantage  would  not  be  fore- 
gone. Nor  are  individuals  to  bo  allowed  to 
reconnoitre  or  perform  other  useful  services 
to  the  enemv.  This,  however,  can  generally 
be  prevented  in  the  manner  already  pointed 
out,  b^  warning  off  the  parties  concerned, 
and  giving  them  at  least  the  chance  of  re- 
treat before  proceeding  to  extremities. 

The  distinction,  however,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  clear  between  those  cases  and  a  state 
of  constant  annoyance  and  suffering,  inflicted 
to  no  really  ^ood  end.  The  slaughter  of  a 
solitary  individual,  merely  because  he  forms 
one  of  the  many  thousands  of  an  enemy's 
force,  and  by  which  no  ultimate  advantage 
can  be  gained,  is  a  useless  piece  of  barbarity. 
Ap;gTessive  measures  should  not  be  taken 
without  a  view  to  secure  advantages  which 
may  hasten  the  final  result ;  and  if  war  be  a 
necessary  evil,  every  thing  must  be  done  to 
mitigate  that  evil,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
Let  us  fight  in  our  country's  cause  with  all 
our  strength ;  but  let  us  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  bad  passions  engendered  by  warfare, 
to  confound  the  murder  (for  it  is  uttle  less) 
of  helpless  individuals,  with  the  one  object 
we  ought  to  bear  in  view — ^that  of  using 
every  effort  to  bring  the  war  in  which  we 
may  be  engaged  to  a  glorious  termination. 


LiOHTXiNO  AND  Fish. — Throaghoutthe  West 
Indies,  on  mornings  after  a  display  of  sheet- 
lightning  immense  quantities  of  needle-shaped 
fish,  hero  called  Titcres^  I  presume  spawn  re- 
cently vivified,  arc  found  congregated  at  the 
moutlis  of  rivers.  The  first  day  after  the  light- 
ning they  are  caught,  and  sold  in  the  markets,  and 


are  then  a  delicate  food.  The  second  day  they 
are  still  found  bat  more  developed  having  be- 
come larger,  coarser,  and  having  black  beads. 
They  are  then  but  little  eaten.  As  the  fact  is  un- 
deniable that  these  creatures  appear  after  sheet- 
lightning  and  at  no  other  times,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  matter  explained. — Notet  and  Q^ieries. 
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From  Fraser's  Magasine. 
ALEXANDER    YON    HUMBOLDT    AT   THE 
COURT  OF  BERLIN.*  j 

TBE  ftimoyance  felt  by  men  of  Bcrupulous  I 
honor  in  this  country  at  the  supposed  oreach  | 
of  confidence  in  the  rapid  publication  of 
the  correspondence  between  Alexander  Ton 
Humboldt  and  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  and  the ' 
malicious  character  of  some  extracts  that 
have  been  largely  circulated,  have  doubtless 
prevented  many  persons  from  finding  in  this 
volume  all  it  sug^ts  and  reveals. 

Not  only  the*  indecorum  of  the  act,  but  I 
also  the  general  untruthfulness  of  the  result 
of  the  publication  of  private  letters,  have 
been  already  so  well  oiscussed  and  exem- 
plified in  a  previous  number  of  FrMer,f  that 
we  wiU  now  only  state  some  circumstances 
which  peculiarly  afiect  the  work  before  us : — 
Ibr,  besides  the  courtly  and  Hterary  gossip, 
besides  the  intellectual  rank  of  the  writers, 
besides  the  rough  Hcense  to  which  notorious 
and  exalted  names  are  subjected,  there  is  a 
matter  (Amoral  interest  in  tnese  pages  which 
may  well  deserve  some  comment  and  illus- 
tration* 

Vamhagen  von  Ense  was  an  indefatigable 
coUector  of  autograph  letters,  and  he  hM  left 
behind  him  one  of  the  largest  collections  on 
record.  Unlike  many  other  amateurs,  he  at- 
tached the  main  importance  to  the  charac- 
teristie  or  historic  contents  of  the  documents 
he  amassed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  volume  is  taken  up  by  contributions  re- 
ceived from  Humboldt  for  this  purpose. 
He  appears  however  to  have  had  some  com- 
punction as  to  the  retention  of  Humboldt's 
own  letters  to  himself  as  part  of  his  treasure, 
and,  however  much  it  might  have  afflicted 
him  in  his  dilettante  pursuit,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  destroyed  these  revelations  oflium- 
boldt's  innermost  life,  had  not  the  writer  him- 
aelf  distinctly  expressed  his  notions  on  the 
•abject :  *'  Make  yourself  quite  easy  in  the 
potseesion  of  my  irreverences  (impietSten)," 
It  the  sense  of  Humboldt's  letter  of  1841 ; 
**  when  I  am  eone,  which  will  not  be  long 
first,  do  exactly  as  you  please  with  themj 
they  are  your  property."  Now  on  another 
ooMtion,  Humboldt  complains  of  the  unjust 
historical  impression  which  is  conveyed  by 
aeeidental  and  transitory  epistolary  pnrases, 
and  illustrates  this  in  his  own  case  by  a  pas- 
sage in  which  Schiller  tells  Komer  that  he, 
Humboldt,  is  '*  a  man  of  very  limited  under- 
standing, who,  notwithstanding  his  restless 
aetinty,  wiU  never  attain  any  eminence," 
al  the  very  time  that  their  relations  were  of 

*  BrirfM  nm  Aleaumder  wm  OmbolA  an  Vam- 
ka§m  vdW  Ense,    Lf ipsig.  1860. 

The  rublicatioD-or-Lottera  NniMUioe,**  Frm- 
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the  most  intimate  character,  and  after  Schil- 
ler had  written  in  a  former  letter  that  he 
was  a  far  more  gifted  and  higher-minded  man 
than  his  brother.  Humboldt  also  quotes  a 
letter  from  a  collection  of  autographs  in 
Augsburg,  in  which  a  friend  writes,  <*  Alex- 
ander Humboldt  again  accompanies  the  king 
to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  sole 
capacity  of  bloodhound,"  and  adds,  '<Such 
are  the  representations  on  the  stage  of  life 
for  the  benefit  of  a  credulous  posterity!*^ 
He  therefore  knew  very  well  what  he  was  do- 
ing when  he  authorized  Vamhagen  to  keep 
his  letters,  although  pwhaps  he  never  antic- 
ipated that  they  would  appear  in  any  such 
concrete  form  as  this :  he  may  rather  have 
expected  that  the  facts  and  opinions  con- 
tamed  in  them  would  come  out  incidentally 
at  difierent  intervals,  when  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene  might  have  passed  away :  but  in 
any  case  he  was  clearly  willing  to  take  upon  - 
himself  the  responsibility,  whatever  it  might 
be,  without  anxiety  as  to  any  pain  he  would 
inflict  or  any  irritation  he  would  excite. 

It  is  therefore  not  Humboldt  or  the  friends 
of  Humboldt  who  are  injured  by  this  publi- 
cation, but  those  persons  of  high  social  and 
literary  station  who  are  roughly  and  often  un- 
justly crit^sed.  With  most  of  these  judg- 
ments, however,  it  is  probable  that  Vamha- 
gen heartily  agreed,  and  his  representatives 
may  possibly  share  his  feelings,  and  there  is 
more  literary  discourtesy  than  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  any  fault  that  has  here  been  com- 
mitted. Our  concern,  however,  at  this  mo- 
ment is  with  the  figure  of  Humboldt  himself 
as  the  writer  of  these  petulant  and  discom- 
fbrtable  letters. 

The  position  of  Humboldt  at  Berlin  was 
the  cause  of  sincere  gratification  to  all  those 
who  loved  to  see  genius  successful  and  re- 
warded, and  also  the  source  of  much  envy 
on  the  part  of  aU  whose  merits  had  never 
been  acknowledged  either  by  prince  or  peo- 
ple as  they  thought  was  deserved.  His  in- 
tellectual eminence  indeed  was  so  unchal- 
lenged, that  when  he  passed  from  writing  a 
chapter  of  Cosmos,  to  his  daily  reserved 
place  at  the  royal  table  opposite  the  king, 
there  was  no  pretence  eitner  of  favoritism 
or  of  service— it  was  the  fair  and  honorable 
interdiange  of  the  highest  social  station  and 
the  noblest  mental  powers ;  the  patronage 
was  on  both  sides.  W  ho  suspectea  the  deep 
discontent  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that 
old  man's  heart?  Who  believed  that  he 
was  seeking  refuge  from  that  courtly  splen- 
dor, and  even  from  that  royal  fHendship,  in 
secret  satire  and  confidential  depreciation  of 
all  about  him  poured  into  the  ear  of  a  literary 
contemporary  of  whose  complete  sympathy 
he  was  well  assured  ? 

And  yet  there  can  be  nothing  in  this  vol- 
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ume  Tery  new  or  surprising  to  those  who 
really  understand  the  temperament  and  cul- 
ture of  Humboldt,  and  the  character  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moved.  "  Under  an  ap- 
pearance/' he  writes,  **  of  outward  splendor, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  somewnat  fan- 
tastic preference  of  a  high-minded  prince,  I 
live  in  a  moral  and  mental  isolation.''  Eahel 
had  said  long  before,  "  Humboldt  was  a  great 
man  when  he  came  to  Berlin,  then  he  became 
an  ordinary  one."  May  not  the  meaning  of 
these  two  paragraphs  be,  that  Humboldt  at 
Berlin  had  always  been  the  courtier  and  as 
such  in  a  false  position  ?  (n  a  French  novel 
called  Bamave  (if  we  remember  uf^U  by 
the  Bibliophile  Jacob)  there  is  an  excellent 
character  of  an  old  German  baroness,  who, 
having  accompanied  Marie  Antoinette  to 
the  court  of  France,  is  at  length  compdled 
by  the  menaces  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
return  home,  and  resume  her  former  state 
and  dignity :  to  her  son's  coneratulations  on 
the  recovery  of  her  independence,  she  can 
only  mournfully  repljr,  "  comment  vivre  sans 
servir  ?  "  This  feehng  is  incredibly  strong 
in  a  country  where  the  multiplicity  of  smafi 
courts  has  enfeebled  the  self-reliance  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  to  few  Germans  would  it 
seem  incompatible  with  any  iiter^  or  sci- 
entific attainment,  or  even  with  conscious- 
ness of  moral  power.  There  must  have  been 
something  of  it  latent  in  Humboldt  himself, 
or  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  would  not 
have  been  spent  in  the  formalities  and  requi- 
sitions of  a  courtier'a  existence. 

His  royal  intimacy  indeed  had  beffun  with 
the  father  of  the  present  kiug;  and  his  rela- 
tions, both  with  tnat  sovereign  and  his  court, 
were  happier  and  more  natural  than  at  the 
period  of  this  correspondence.  He  lumself 
was  younger,  and  more  in  harmonv  with  the 
events  of  his  time.  That  king,  though  far 
inferior  to  his  son  in  accomplishment  and 
erudition,  was  a  philosopher  m  his  way,  and 
of  a  school  which  tended  to  results  not  fer 
different  from  those  familiar  to  thinkers  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  tone  of  mind 
naturally  extended  itself  to  the  household 
and  frequenters  of  the  palace,  and  became 
habitual  even  in  the  camp,  con^nning  itself 
curiously  with  the  material  restrictions  of  a 
military  rtgime.    Thus  Heinnch  Heine  sang, 

"  Handle  the  drumstick  and  care  not  for  life, 
Kiss,  if  you  like  her,  the  sutler's  wife : 
Tliat  is  Philosophy  sdon  Us  rO^Ut. 
That  is  the  doctrine  according  to  Hegel/' 

The  freedom,  too,  of  religious  speculation 
which  .Goethe  has  claimed  as  the  ancestral 
privilege  of  the  German  mind,  was  still  con- 

emiai  to  good  society ;  and  although  in  his 
ter  years  the  king  had  seemed  inclined  to 
meaauzfis  of  violence  in  the  enforcement  of 


a  Lutheran  state-religion,  the  latitude  of 
opinion  in  the  higher  circles  still  savored  of  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere,  both  Humboldt  and  Vamhe^en 
vonEnse  could  breathe  freely,  and  associate 
agreeably  even  with  men  of  reactionary  poU 
itics  and  aristocratic  prejudices.'  It  will  as- 
tonish  many  to  read  the  specimens  here  ex- 
hibited of  the  correspondence  between  Prince 
Mettemich  and  a  man  whose  political  opin^ 
ions  he  must  have  regarded  as  dangerous 
and  detestable,  but  whose  knowledge  he 
could  reverence,  and  of  whose  friendship  be 
wasproud. 

With  the  new  reign  came  a  mode  of 
thought  and  'an  estimate  of  men  and  things 
to  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  great  minds  which  had  battled 
through  tne  glories  and  the  ruins  of  the 
French  Eevolution  to  do  justice.  M.  de 
Tallejrrand  used  to  say  that  onlv  those  who 
had  hved  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  c&Ok* 
tury  could  realize  the  worth  of  the  world  to 
man;  and  we  can  fairly  test  the  depth  oif 
those  impressions  bv  their  endurance  to  the 
very  last  in  the  nobler  spirits  that  had  traT- 
ersed  the  whole  round  of  disappointment, 
and  to  whom  all  faith  might  well  seem  illu- 
sory and  vain.  **In  what  condition  do  I 
leave  the  world,"  writes  Humboldt  in  1853, 
'*  I  who  remember  1789,  and  have  shared  in 
its  emotions  ?  However,  centuries  are  but 
seconds  in  the  ^eat  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  advancing  humimity.  Yet  the  ns* 
ing  curve  has  smcdl  bendings  in  it,  and  it  is 
tery  inconvenient  to  find  one's  self  on  such  a 
segment  of  its  descending  portion."  In  such 
a  temper  as  this  sentence  implies,  neither 
Humboldt  nor  Vamha^n  could  see  any  thing 
but  hypocrisy  or  morbid  sentiment  in  the  re- 
ligious medium  through  which  both  philoso- 
phy and  manners  were  now  regarded ;  and 
m  the  prevalent  fashion  of  increased  moral 
earnestness  they  could  discern  little  besides 
afiectation,  prejudice,  and  wilful  ignorance. 
When  the  audacious  neolc^isms  of  Brumo 
Bauer  shocked  the  court,  Humboldt  mer^v 
wrote—'*  Bruno  has  found  me  pre-Adamiti^ 
cally  converted;  when  I  was  young,  the 
court-de^y  held  opinions  much  the  same 
OS  his.  The  minister  who  confirmed  me  told 
me  that  the  Evangelists  had  made  a  variety 
of  notes,  out  of  which,  in  later  times,  biog- 
raphies had  been  poetically  constructed." 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the 
invincible  repugnance  of  such  men  as  these 
to  the  intellectual  tastes  predominant  in  the 
king's  society,  than  their  misappreheDstOQ 
of  the  character  and  opinions  of  Chevalier 
Bunseiu  It  was  natural  enough  that  a  some* 
what  arrogant  aristocracy  should  resent  the 
affectionate  fkvor  of  the  king  towards  a  self- 
made  man  of  lettersi  and  should  suspect  him 
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of  dengnft  daDgerous  to  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  inToWing  social  and  political 
change.  But  Humboldt  and  his  correspond- 
ent could  not  be  affected  by  such  motives ; 
indeed,  the  former  was  himself  amenable  to 
very  much  the  same  accusations — so  much 
80,  that  he  habitually  absented  himself  from 
court  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  formed 
part  of  the  circle,  and  the  king  of  Hanover 
openly  expressed  his  contempt  when  he  told 
him  at  his  own  table,  "  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  persons  always  to  be  had  for  money 
to  any  amount — strumpets  and  professors.* 
It  was  mainly  the  pietistic  tendency  in  the 
writings  and  supposed  influences  of  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  that  made  him  an  object  almost 
of  animosity  to  Vamhagen,  who  personally 
knew  him  little,  if  at  all,  and  of  occasional 
unfriendly  sarcasm  to  Humboldt,  who  ought 
to  have  known  him  better.  The  visit  of 
the  king  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Trinco  of  Wales  was  repre- 
sented by  these  parties  as  an  act  of  prostra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Prussia  at  the  feet  of  the 
British  Tones,  who  never  troubled  their 
heads  about  it ;  and  the  mutual  arrangements 
for  a  Protestant  bi^opzic  of  Jerusidem,  as 
the  enthronement  of  an  episcopal  bench  at 
Berlin,  which  has  certainly  not  resulted  from 
that  very  harmless  proceeding.  By  a  singu- 
lar fatahty  Bunsen  was  looked  upon  in  uiis 
country  with  much  suspicion  and  ill-will,  as 
a  latitudinarian  and  neologist,  while  he  was 
abused  and  persecuted  as  an  evangelical  fa- 
natic on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  If  in  truth 
a  theological  svmpathy  may  have  been  a 
bond  of  union  between  him  and  his  sover- 
eign and  a  stepping-stone  towards  his  ad- 
vancement in  me,  we  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  this  interference  led  either  to  in- 
justice or  to  intolerance,  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be  said  of  the  religious  counsels  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  later  years  of  the  mon- 
arch who  deserved  a  happier  destiny.  When 
the  day  of  trial  came  which  was  to  determine 
whether  Chevalier  Bunsen  as  a  public  man 
stood  on  the  side  of  absolutism  or  constitu- 
tional liberty,  of  progress  or  of  reaction,  he 
was  not  found  wanting :  and  by  surrender- 
ing without  hesitation  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  post  of  his  profession  rather  than 
subserve  a  policy  whieh  he  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  country  and  injurious  to  mankind,  he 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  calumny  and  preju- 
dice which  had  so  long  obscured  his  name. 
^  ^yhen  we  read  the  present  regent  of  Prus- 
sia's confidential  communication  to  Hum- 
boldt, of  his  personal  knowledffe  that  the 
hostile  course  of  Russia,  with  all  its  disas- 
trous consequences,  would  have  been  arrested 

*  As  we  heard  the  story  at  the  time,  the  word 
was  not "  Professor,"  but  **  Fcdervieh,"  i.e.  writing 
animals. 
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in  its  commencement  by  the  steadfast  resist- 
ance of  Prussia  in  co-operation  with  France 
and  England,  we  must  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fice which  Chevalier  Bunsen  made  to  enforce 
that  line  of  action,  no  less  than  the  pres- 
cient wisdom  which  dictated  his  resolution. 
That  Humboldt  valued  and  honored  this 
conduct  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  even  in 
doing  so  he  cannot  altogether  refrain  from 
an  intermixture  of  the  old  sarcastic  leaven 
with  the  most  sagacious  truths.  "  Bunsen 
writes  that  he  is  expectinff  a  fourth  edition 
of  his  lettei-8  (Signs  of  the  Times),  This 
excellent,  or  rather  this  useful,  book,  being 
so  extensively  bought  and  read,  does  it  prove 
that  the  German  public  has  been  less  chloro- 
formed for  action  than  we  imagine  ?  Dubito. 
We  buy  the  Signs  of  ihe  THmes,  but  scarcely 
five  in  one  hundred  of  us  will  go  to  the  poll : 
it  is  too  troublesome — ^we  are  thinking." 
Again :  "  it  was  hardly  politic,  I  think,  in  Qott 
inder  Oeschichte  to  accept  the  royal  offer  in 
spite  of  its  repetition.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for 
he  is  a  nian  that  I  respect,  and  much  will  be 
attributed  to  him  of  which  he  is  altogether 
innocent." 

Humboldt  himself  could  not  have  been  an 
active  and  earnest  politician.  The  largeness 
of  his  views,  derived  from  such  long  and  ac- 
curate observation  of  nature  and  of  vian, 
must  have  induced  that  indiflbrence  to  the 
immediate  contingencies  of  human  affairs 
which  is  at  once  the  penalty  and  the  consola- 
tion of  the  highest  and  the  fullest  minds ; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  for 
so  m&ny  years  endured  the  continual  society 
of  pubuc  men  whose  principles  and  conduct 
he  must  have  regarded  with  animosity  or  dis- 
dain, and  the  occurrence  of  daily  events  dis- 
tressing to  his  feelings  and  repulsive  to  his 
judgment.  It  was  by  this  abstinence  that  he 
probably  retained  an  influence  which  he  could 
frequently  exercise  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  cases  of  individual  oppression,  and  some- 
times to  sustain  the  really  noble  and  imagi- 
native spirit  of  his  royal  master  above  toe 
sordid  policy  of  expediency  and  of  fear.  In 
these  efforts  he  scorned  no  assistance  that 
offered  itself,  not  even  that  of  the  wilful, 
witty,  and  benevolent  Bettina  von  Amim, 
whom  the  king  treated  with  the  same  kind 
of  admiring  indulgence  that  Ooethehad  be- 
fore him,  auowing  her  to  say  and  write  what- 
ever she  pleased,  and,  it  may  be,  taking  from 
ber  wayward  wisdom  advice  that  no  graver 
counse&or  would  have  dared  to  ofibr. 

How  gratefrd  must  have  been  the  expan- 
sion of  opinion  with  so  congenial  a  mind  as 
Vamhagen  von  Ense  to  one  who  must  have 
been  but  too  conscious  that  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  society  in  which  he  lived  as  a 
sort  of  moral  Helot-^aa  example  of  what  a 
man  might  come  to,  when  druniL  with  knowl- 
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edge!  No  amount  of  diplomatio  reserre 
could  have  made  him  acceptable  to  bis  fellow 
courtiers,  and  it  was  only  as  a  link  between 
the  inteUectual  qualities  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  literature  and  science  of  the  nation 
that  he  could  feel  Inmself  in  his  legitimate 
vocation.  In  the  various  and  remarkable 
creations  of  art  which  have  elaborately  dec- 
orated the  least  lively  of  cities, — ^in  the 
^eat  geographical  and  antiquarian  explora- 
tions which  Prussia  has  of  late  years  under- 
taken, some  of  them  in  connection  with  Eng- 
lish enterprise — ^in  the  comnosition  and 
production  of  costly  works  of  national  or 
general  interest — in  the  judicious  and  deli- 
cate relief  of  destitute  men  of  letters,  the 
authority  of  Humboldt  was  continuously 
and  powerfully  exercised  without  a  suspicion 
of  favoritism  or  partiality.  Those  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  in  the  midst 
of  that  assembly  of  notable  men  whom  the 
king  of  Prussia  brought  tc^ther  on  the  fes- 
tival of  his  "  Order  of  Merit,"  will  not  forget 
with  what  ready  reverence  he  was  greeted  by 
all — poets,  historians,  painters,  sculptors, 
geographers,  physicians,  philosophers,  pro- 
fessors of  aU  arts  and  learning,  as  their  in- 
tellectual chief,  and  how  tranquilly  he  rested 
on  his  ffreat  reputation  with  the  free  and 
goo4fWul  of  all  around. 

Apart  from  these  useful  and  honorable 
functions,  these  letters  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
the  question  whether  the  connection  of  Baron 
Humboldt  with  the  court  of  Prussia  was  one 
which  can  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  rel- 
atively to  the  dignity  of  literature  and  the 
worth  of  the  human  mind.  And  yet,  if  not 
this,  what  position  of  any  man  of  genius  or 
the  highest  erudition  in  the  constant  inti- 
macy of  any  court  is  desirable  or  even  ten- 
able P  Enjoying  the  entire  esteem  and  real 
friendship  of'^two  sovereigns,  one  of  them  a 
man  of  j^ve  intelligence,  proved  by  many 
severe  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  a  foremost 
figure  in  the  catastrophes  of  modem  Europe, 
the  other  a  most  pleasant  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  ftill  of  generous  impidses,  and 
only  deficient  in  the  sterner  purpose  and 
more  explicit  will  that  his  times  required, 
Humboldt  remains  as  unindulgent  to  the 

Srincely  character  as  if  he  were  an  outer 
emocrat,  and  falls  foul  even  of  our  amiable 
;  prince  consort,  who  approached  him  with  a 
cordial  admiration  which  would  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  any  English  writer.  And 
when  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saze- Weimar  is 
very  solicitous  that  Humboldt  or  Vamhagen 
should  find  byn  a  private  secretary,  and  the 
person  selected  does  not  happen  to  suit  him, 
the  friends  attribute  his  rejection  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  candidate  not  being  of  no- 
ble birth,  adding  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 


that  prince's  exclusive  notions,  which  has 
caused  him  to  insert  his  autograph,  '*  This 
is  a  lie  ,*'  in  the  copy  deposited  in  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Weimar.  What  philosopher 
at  court  can  keep  his  judgment  clear  and  his 
temper  cool,  where  the  wise  and  kindly  Hum- 
boldt has  so  failed  P 

The  wide  gulf  which  in  this  country  sep- 
arates the  men  of  thought  from  the  men  of 
action  is  assuredly  no  small  eviL  In  its  ef» 
feet  on  the  political  and  social  character  of 
the  upper  ranks  it  maintains  a  low  standard 
of  mental  labor,  content  with  official  apti- 
tude, with  adroit  representation,  and  with 
facility  of  speech,  and  disparaging  the  exer- 
cise of  those  spontaneous  and  constructive 
faculties  which  should  alone  give  a  man  the 
command  of  his  fellows  in  a  reflective  age ; 
it  encourages  the  consumption  of  a  large 
portion  of  life  in  amusements  which  become 
occupations,  serious  frivolities  only  differing 
from  vices  as  barren  ground  differs  from 
weeds,  and  really  perilous  to  the  moral  peace 
of  the  commumty,  by  contrasting  the  con- 
tinuous task  of  tne  working  thousand  with 
the  incessant  pleasure  of  tne  selected  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  isolation  of  the  lit- 
erary class  has  not  only  deformed  some  of 
our  highest  works  of  fiction  by  caricatures 
of  manners  and  motives  with  which  the  writ- 
ers have  not  been  sufficiently  familiar,  but 
has  also  engendered  a  sense  of  injustice 
which  sho^s  itself  in  wron^  susceptibilities, 
in  idle  vaunts,  in  unchantable  interpreta- 
tions, and  in  angry  irony.  These  painful 
feelinffs  may  rather  increase  than  diminish 
with  tne  practical  equality  that  is  advancing 
upon  us  with  such  rapid  strides,  and  the  im- 
affined  hairier  may  be  all  the  more  formida- 
ble when  it  ceases  to  rest  on  the  palpable 
inequalities  of  fortune  and  the  real  dissimi- 
larity of  daily  existence. 

In  France,  where  the  avenging  Bevolution 
had  levelled  to  the  ground  aecayed  institu- 
tions and  perverted  privileges,  and  where  we 
ourselves  had  witnessed  the  prosperous  power 
of  a  government  resting  on  the  claims  of  in- 
tellectual superiori^  and  employing  its  chief 
men  of  letters  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  we  now  witness  the  complete  prepon- 
derance of  material  force  and  material  wealth, 
a  professed  contempt  for  ideologues  imitative 
of  the  first  empire,  and  the  dread  of  Social- 
ism serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  terrible 
reminiscence  of  Jacobin  excesses  in  former 
days.  Who  can  predicate  what  will  be  the 
relation  of  literature  to  society  if  a  new  gen« 
eration  grows  up  in  the  present  obscuration 
of  political  life,  and  accustomed  to  look  on 
free  intelligence  as  subversive  of  public  or- 
der, and  on  purely  mental  occupation  as  in- 
ferior to  the  arts  of  calculation  or  destmo- 
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tion  P  In  Prussia,  in  the  worst  of  times,  there 
was  a  liberty  of  political  and  philosophical 
speculation  whicn  rendered  it  possible  for 
Humbol4t  to  be  a  courtier  without  corrup- 
tion, and  to  combine  these  effusions  of  occa- 
sional spleen  with  a  real  regard  for  his  king 
and.couutry. 

Let,  however,  no  displeasure  at  the  sepa- 
ration or  even  hostility  of  the  two  superior- 
ities, either  here  or  elsewhere,  blind  us  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  independence 
of  the  literary  character.  So  noble  indeed 
was  the  nature  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
that  it  preserved,  under  an  almost  life-long 
weight  of  patronage,  the  elevation  of  his  in- 
tellect ana  the  integrity  of  his  heart  His 
indefatigable  industry  was  unimpeded  by  the 
constant  round  of  small  duties  and  vapid 
amusements,  and  the  luxurious  security  of 
his  official  position  never  blunted  his  eager 
interest  in  tne  new  acouisitions  of  all  science, 
and  in  the  fresh  developments  of  literature. 
It  was  thus  his  signal  good  fortune  to  retain 
to  the  last,  not  only  the  wonderftil  stores  of 
knowledge  accumulated  through  so  many 
years,  but  also  the  art  to  reproduce  and  dis- 
pose them  for  the  delight  and  edification  of 
mankind*  Some  affectation  in  demeanor  and 
expression  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  factitious  mode  of  life,  but  we  would  attrib- 
ute much  of  the  hyperbolic  tone  that  pervades 
a  portion  of  this  correspondence,  to  the  tra- 
ditional habits  of  a  former  generation,  when 
adulation  was  polite  and  the  b^t  friends 
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were  ceremonious,  rather  than  to  any  infec- 
tion of  disingenuous  manners.  But  so  nota- 
ble an  exception  to  ordinary  rules  and  ex- 
pectations as  the  career  of  Humboldt,  must 
not  make  us  desire  that  those  who  occupy 
the  "  heights  and  pinnacles  of  human  mind  " 
should  be  exposed  to  similar  temptations. 
We  would  not  purchase  any  advantage,  how- 
ever great,  for  the  powerful,  at  so  costly  a 
price  as  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  the  only 
sure  sign  of  the  progress  of  nations,  and  the 
very  core  of  civilization  itself,  the  combina- 
tion of  moral  strength  with  intellectual  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  evidence  of  this  which  ^ives 
much  worth  to  the  desultory  contents  ot  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  thus  that  we  rejoice 
at  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  at  the  crit- 
icism of  the  great,  at  the  consciousness  of 
an  incomplete  and  jcirring  existence,  at  the 
struggle  to  escape  from  a  conventional  world 
to  the  confidences  of  a  genial  and  undoubted 
friendship,  that  pervade  these  pa^.  With- 
out these  emotions,  without  this  generous 
discontent,  all  the  learning  and  all  the  wit 
of  the  companion  in  letters  and  mental  coun- 
sellor of  Frederick  William,  might  not  have 
saved  him  from  the  servility  and  its  conse- 
quences which  degraded  the  incensor  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  "  M.  de  Voltaire,  Gentil- 
homme  du  Roi,"  and  from  a  relation  to  his 
accomplished  master  not  without  analogy  to 
that  which  in  ruder  times  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Professor  of  the  Cap  and  Bells. 

B.  MONCKTON  MiLNBS. 


Naval  Ballad.  —  I  am  anxious  to  recover 
the  words  of  a^rough  naval  ballad  of  the  last  cen- 
tnry  relating  to  an  engagement  between  the  Brit- 
ish ander  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Matthews 
and  a  Spanish  fleet 

I  never  knew  but  one  person  who  had  heard  of 
it,  and  he  coald  ool  v  remember  a  fragment.  The 
followuig  is  all  that  now  clings  to  my  mem- 
ory:— 

'*  Oar  Captain  he  was  a  man  of  great  fame, 
Sir  Thomas  Matthews,  that  was  his  name : 
And  when  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  he  came, 
Ho  cried, '  Fight  on,  my  jolly  boys,  with  cour- 
age true  and  bold. 
We  will  never  have  it  said  that  we  ever  was 
controlled.' " 

— Notes  and  Qfteries, 


Dr.  Cloqubt  has  just  startled  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences   by  presenting  to  that 


learned  body  a  pair  of  boots  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  boa  constrictor,  tanned  by  the  usual  methods. 
This  novel  species  of  leather  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably strong  and  supple,  and  the  doctor  strongly 
advises  the  employment  of  the  skins  of  this  crea- 
ture and  other  reptiles  and  fish  in  place  of  the 
skins  usually  emjployed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  The  leather  of  the  boots  in  ques- 
tion is  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  the  scales  are  on  the 
inside,  but  show  through  its  substance,  forming 
a  black  pattern,  which  seems  to  have  been  thougrht 
handsome  by  the  members  of  the  Academy.  The 
Museum  of  the  Gkirden  of  the  Society  of  Accli- 
matization already  numbers  among  its  treasures 
a  pair  of  boots  made  of  tanned  salmon-skin,  in 
Norway,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Industrial  Exliibi- 
tion  of  1855.  It  Is  said  that  a  son  of  General 
Lafayette  brought  back,  a  few  years  since,  from 
the  United  States  a  pair  of  boots  made  of  the 
tanned  skin  of  the  alligator. 
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From  The  SatnrcUiv  Review,  10  Nov. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES*  TOUR. 
Although  the  bodily  fatigue  of  nineteen 
requires  little  compassion,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  probably  have  enjoyed  the  silence 
and  repose  of  his  leisurely  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  Incessant  acknowledgments  of 
untiring  salutations  must  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  previous  labor  of  endless 
journeys  along  half-constructed  railvrays. 
The  toils,  however,  of  travelling  are  soon  for- 
gotten, while  pleasanter  imi^ressions  become 
more  distinct  in  tbe  memory  as  they  gradu- 
ally stand  alone.  At  the  close  of  the  most 
successful  progress  which  was  ever  under- 
taken, the  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  but  look 
with  gratification  on  the  scenes  which  he  has 
witnessed,  on  the  hospitalities  wMch  he  has 
received,  and,  above  all,  on  the  kindly  en- 
thusiasm which  his  presence  called  forth  in 
all  parts  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  extraordinary  welcome  which  awaited 
him  at  Now  York  and  at  Boston  was  made 
consistent  with  a  degree  of  oood  taste  and 
good  breeding  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  any  European  dty. 
Instead  of  affecting  to  neglect  its  own  affairs 
in  honor  of  a  brilliant  guest,  the  population 
employed  itself  during  a  part  of  the  Prince's 
visit  in  the  customary  political  demonstra- 
tions which  precede  a  presidential  election. 
The  honors  which  were  paid  to  the  English 
Prince  could  only  have  been  offered  by  nree- 
men,  too  confident  of  the  greatness  oi  their 
own  country  to  fear  any  misconstruction  of 
the  applause  which  was  voluntarily  bestowed 
on  a  foreigner. 

It  would  be  at  the  same  time  ungenerous 
and  rash  to  attribute  too  serious  a  signifi- 
cance to  courtesies  which  were  personally  in 
tended  for  the  Prince  and  for  the  Queen ;  yet 
it  is  not  impossible  that  jealousies  and  antip- 
athies which  are  exclusively  founded  on  pr^- 
udice  may  be  softened  by  even  a  transient 
and  superficial  excitement  of  opposite  feel- 
ings. The  chronic  irritation  against  Eng- 
land which  finds  so  many  unaccountable  ut- 
terances in  America,  is  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  between  political  writers  or 
speakers  and  the  popular  audiences  which 
they  address.  The  crowd  supposes  the  or- 
ator to  be  more  or  less  in  earnest  in  his  en- 
couragement of  the  passions  or  opinions 
which  he,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  as  ex- 
isting. As  soon  at  either  part^  to  the  my8< 
tification  ceases  to  keep  up  his  side  of  tbe 
game,  the  whole  performance  is  necessarily 
suspended,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  re- 
sumed. Mr.  Cushiug,  or  Mr.  Seward  him- 
self, would  scarcely  declaim  on  the  subject 
of  English  arrogance  and  weakness  to  great 
bodies  of  citizens  who  had  the  day  before 


accoided  to  the  Prince  of  Walea  the  recep- 
tion due  to  an  illustrious  stranger,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  kinsman.  Almost  all  un- 
reasonable things  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  feud  of  1776  may  perhaps  at 
last  be  forgotten  or  set  aside  on  the  irrele- 
vant ground  that  the  ^reat-grandson  of 
George  in.  has  made  mmself  popular  in 
America. 

The  Prince  has  done  his  best  to  take  ad- 
yantage  of  his  opportunities.  By  universal 
consent  he  has  discharged  with  unerring  tact 
the  pleasant  social  duties  of  the  street,  the 
reception-hall ,  and  the  ball-room.  The  most 
susceptible  of  nations  has  found  nothing  to 
complain  of  or  to  ridicule  in  the  graceful 
representative  of  English  royalty.  The  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  whicn  haye  been  ex- 
hibited in  Uiese  lighter  matters  augur  well 
for  the  good  sense  of  his  approaching  matur- 
ity. It  is  impossible  that  the  Prince  should 
have  failed  to  amass  materials  for  reflection, 
and  longer  experience  will  enable  him  more 
fully  to  understand  the  relation  which  he 
bears  both  to  the  colonial  subjects  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  He  must  already  be  well  aware  that 
even  royal  life  is  fortunately  not  made  up  of 
*'  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas,"  and 
yet  he  will  probably  retain  a  friendly  feelinj^ 
for  those  wno  have  so  wiUinglygiven  credit 
to  the  promise  of  his  youth.  The  isolation 
of  courts  often  encourages  the  illusion  that 
kings  ought  to  exercise  a  political  power 
proportionate  to  the  deference  which  attends 
their  persons.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  the  object  of  enthusiastic  applause  from 
thousands  who  pride  themseiyes  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  establishment  of  royalty 
among  themselves  is  impossible.  Englidb- 
men,  though  they  hold  the  same  institution 
to  be  useful  and  perhaps  indkpensable,  are 
nevertheless  as  fiuly  accustoms  as  the  Be- 
pnblicans  of  America  to  regulate  their  own 
interests  at  home  and  al»^d.  The  recent 
tour  may  serve  as  a  corrective  to  the  exclu- 
sive free  masonry  which  exists  among  royal 
personages,  through  the  practical  knowledge 
which  it  has  furnished  or  a  world  wholly  un- 
recognized in  the  Oatha  Almanack. 

The  graver  responsibilities  of  the  journey 
have  necessarily  fallen  on  the  minister  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  prog- 
ress. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
discharge  of  his  unusual  duties  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  has  displayed  unifonn  dignity  and 
judgment.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

As  long  as  the  progress  lay  within  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
displayed  much  skill  and  good  sense  in  the 
composition  of  the  royal  answers  to  loyal 
addmses.    The  language  which  was  put  into 
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the  mouth  of  the  Prince  was  never  ahrupt, 
undignified,  or  presumptuous.  Disclaiming 
an  independent  political  position  which  would 
liave  been  ill-suited  to  nis  years,  he  always 
accepted  with  graceful  cordiality  the  homage 
whicn  was  paid  to  his  person,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  practice  of  presenting  ad- 
dresses was  discontinued,  the  eeneral  regu- 
lation of  public  intercourse  wiUi  local  homes 
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still  derolred  on  the  responsible  minister. 
The  perfect  success  of  the  tour  is  the  best 
prooi  of  the  practical  ability  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  social  diplomacy  of  every 
day.  In  guiding  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Prmce  during  ms  lengthened  journey,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  has  done  genuine  service 
to  the  crown  and  to  the  country. 


•  A  knight  and  a  lady  once  met  in  a  grove, 
While  each  was  in  quest  of  a  fugitive  love ; 
A  liver  ran  moumfaUy  murmuring  by, 
And  tbey  wept  in  its  waters  for  sympathy. 

"  CMi,  never  was  knight  such  a  sorrow  that  bore !" 
**  Oh,  never  was  maid  so  deserted  before  1 " 
**  From  life  and  its  woes  let  us  instantly  fly, 
And  jump  in  together  for  company." 

They  searched  for  an  eddy  tliat  suited  the  deed, 
Bttt'hero  was  a  bramble  and  there  was  a  weed : 
*'  How  tiresome  it  is  1  '*  said  the  fair  with  a  sigh, 
8o  they  sat  down  to  rest  them  in  company. 

They  gazed  on  each  other,  the  maid  and  the 

knight, 
How  fair  was  her  form,  and  how  goodly  his 

height  I 
''One  mournful  embrace,"  sobbed  the  youth, 

**  ere  I  die  I" 
So  kissing  and  crying  kept  company. 

"  Oh,  had  I  but  loved  such  an  angel  as  jron  ! " 
"  Oh^  liad  but  my  swain  been  a  quarter  as  true !  ** 
•*  To  miss  such  perfection  how  blinded  was  I ! " 
Sure  now  they  wore  excellent  company ! 

At  lengdi  spoke  the  loss,  'twixt  a  sm'de  and  a 

tear, 
*'  The  weatlier  is  cold  for  a  watery  bier ; 
When  summer  returns  we  may  easilv  die ; 
Till  then  let  us  sorrow  in  company.'' 

Bishop  fiBnsR. 


BiKonro  Bslxs  Backwabds  :  the  Tocsin. 
It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  understand  what 
tbefo  could'be  so  terrible  about  ringing  bells  the 
eontrary  way  to  that  which  is  usual.  In  general 
tbev  are  rung  commencing  with  the  highest  note, 
and  going  downwards.  If  your  readers  will  open 
a  pianoforte,  and  run  down  an  octave,  o,  b,  a,  o, 
Tf  etc.,  and  afterwords  do  the  same  the  contrary 
way,  c,  D,  E,  p,  etc.,  the^  will  find  nothing  inhar- 
monious or  terrible  in  it.  Perhaps  soma  light 
might  be  thrown  on  the  expression  if  some  of 
yonr  readers  could  inform  us  as  to  the  manner 
m  whidi  the  toesin,  that  dreadful  signal  of  tn- 
molt  and  slaughter,  was  rung  in  France  ?  Was 
it  en>0M  or  more  bells  ? — 2S)les  and  Qtierieg. 


ScoRKivo  THB  Chitbch.  —  A  peculiar  cus- 
tom prevails  at  Norham,  Durham,  that  if  the 
bairas  of  marriage  thrice  published,  and  the  mar- 
riage does  not  take  place,  the  refusing  party, 
whether  male  or  female,  pays  forty  shillings  to 
the  vicar,  as  apenalty  for  "scorning  the  Church." 
— Noles  and  Queries. 


Trbasurie  of  Similibs.  —  I  have  an  old 
book  of  which  I  should  much  like  to  discover  the 
full  tide,  as  my  copy  is  very  imperfect.  The  run- 
ning title  is  *'  a  Treasurie  or  Storehouse  of  Sim- 
ilios,"  and  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  about 
nine  hundred  pages,  small  qcuurto,  published,  I 
should  suppose,  m  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.*  There  are  many  words  and 
allusions  in  it  which  lam  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  help  me. 
The  writer  at  p.  793  says : — 

"  As  $tpeete  trefoiie  looseth  his  sent  seven  times 
aday,  and  reccivcth  itagaine,  as  long  as  it  is  grow- 
ing, but  being  witliered  and  dried,  it  kcepeth  still 
its  savour,  so  the  godly,  living  in  the  body,  shall 
often  fall  and  recover  againe ;  being  dead  shall 
no  more  fall,  but  continue  in  their  holinesse." 

What  fact  In  the  natural  history  of  the  trefoil 
does  this  refer  to  ?    Again  — 

"As  the  great  Castle  Gittofer  flourcth  not  til 
Bffarch  and  April,  a  yeare  after  the  sowing,  and 
Marian's  Violets  two  yeares  after  their  sowing ; 
so  the  grace  of  God  received  in  baptism  does 
not  by  and  by  shew  forth  itself  till  some  yeares 
after  the  infusion,"  p.  669. 

What  are  thesetwo  flowers  f  The  book  is  full 
of  these  curious  references,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  more  about  it. — Notes  and  Queries, 

[♦  This  work  Is  entitled  A  Treasvrie  or  Store- 
Bovss  of  SimiUts ;  both  pUasaunt,  delighf/uU,  and 
pro4iie£Uj  for  aU  estates  of  men  m  aeneralL  Newly 
coUected into  Beadts  and  Common-places,  By  Bobcrt 
Cawdray.  Ix)ndon.  printed  by  Thomas  Croede, 
dwelling  in  the  Old  Chaunge,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Eagle  and  Childe,  neare  Old  Fish  Streete,  16(k).  It 
is  dedloatied  "to  the  Riabt  WorshipfVI,  and  his  sin- 
gnlar  benefactors,  Sir  lofan  Harington,  Knight,  as 
also  to  the  Worshipfull  lames  Uanngton,  Esquire, 
his  brother."— Ed,]  o     >  -^ 
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From  The  Satorday  Beyieir. 
THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 
The  report  which  has  just  been  made  upon 
the  sailing  portion  of  the  American  navy 
will  be  put  to  a  very  bad  use  by  us  if  it  is 
made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  negligent  man- 
agement in  our  own  dockvards.  At  the  first 
glance,  the  list  of  venerable  old  hulks  which 
have  been  left  for  half  a  century  to  rot  upon 
the  slips  where  they  were  laid  down  may 
seem  to  furnish  more  than  a  parallel  for  any 
thing  that  has  occurred  under  the  direction 
of  our  Board  of  Admiralty.  But  the  ^si- 
tion  of  the  Americans  in  naval  matters  is  so 
'  entirely  diflTerent  from  ours  that  they  have 
little  cause  to  regret  the  non-completion  of 
the  line-of-battle  fleet  which  they  began  to 
build  almost  as  soon  as  they  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  It  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
force  capable  of  engaging  the  fleets  of  any 
of  the  firstrate  naval  powers  of  Europe,  and 
their  flrst  rupture  with  England  suggested 
to  them  a  much  more  efficacious  and  less 
costly  mode  of  conducting  hostilities.  Fast 
cruisers,  surpassing  in  size  and  weight  of 
metal  any  vessel  which  had  then  been  built 
of  the  mgate  class,  enabled  them  to  gain 
both  glory  and  profit  in  a  war  with  an  enemv 
whose  fleet  they  could  not  attempt  to  rival. 
Fortunately  for  America,  a  line-of-battle  fleet 
was  not  essential  for  her  protection.  A 
huge  continent,  with  a  population  of  rifle- 
men, offered  few  temptations  to  invasion, 
and  if  the  want  of  a  fleet  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  Europe  exposed  her 
seaboard  to  the  chance  of  desultory  attacks, 
she  had  no  reason  to  dread  or  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  conquest. 
By  reprisals  on  our  commerce  she  was  able 
to  inflict  greater  damage  on  us  than  her 
shores  could  suffer  at  our  bands.  Experience 
fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  of 
relying  on  frigates  and  privateers,  instead  of 
struggling  to  maintain  a  force  able  to  dis- 
pute with  us  the  command  of  the  ocean. 
All  our  array  of  formidable  three-dedLers 
was  of  no  avail  to  stop  the  ravages  of  her 
nimble  frigates,  thougn  it  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  checkmate  the  strongest  fleet  of 
liners  which  the  United  States  could  by  any 
efforts  have  prepared  to  meet  us. 

Tke  old  AUwamaf  put  upon  the  stocks 
forty-two  years  ago,  and  never  launched  to 
this  day,  and  the  New  York  and  the  New 
Orleans,  which  have  also  remained  unfinished 
for  half  a  century,  bear  testimony  to  the  pru- 
dence quite  as  much  as  to  the  folly  of  the 
United  States.  These  ships  were  never  com- 
pleted, for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
they  were  not  what  America  wanted ;  and  if 
it  was  a  blunder  to  commence  them,  it  would 


have  been  a  much  l^s  excusable  one  to  por- 
sist  in  a  policy  which  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  to  launch  and  commission  Mm 
from  which  no  good  service  was  ever  to  he 
expected.  The  few  heavy  ships  which  the 
American  navy  possesses  have  by  their  his- 
tory proved  the  wisdom  of  not  building  more 
of  the  same  class.  The  services  of  the  Petm" 
eylvania  are  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  she 
has  never  been  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and 
while  the  old  American  frigates  have  for  the 
most  part  a  glorious  history,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  liner  which  has  any  achievements 
to  boast  of. 

All  the  considerations  which  determined, 
years  ago,  the  naval  policy  of  America  are 
at  least  as  applicable  now  as  they  ever  were. 
She  has  notmng  to  fear  from  the  restless 
ambition  of  France,  and  is  free  from  aU  tbe 
entanglements  of  European  diplomacy.  She 
can  always  choose  between  peace  and  war  at 
her  own  discretion ;  and  if  ever  she  engages 
in  hostilities  with  any  formidable  power,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  her  enemy  will 
not  have  been  the  aggressor.  While  Cher- 
bourg compels  us  to  keep  constant  guard 
over  the  narrow  seas,  it  is  no  menace  to 
America ;  and  if  it  were,  the  attempt  to  pa^ 
trol  the  Atlantic  as  we  patrol  the  Channel 
would  be  both  needless  and  impossible.  No 
fleet  which  the  United  States  could  by  any 
expenditure  create  would  suffice  to  make  a 
descent  upon  their  coasts  impossible.  The 
sea  is  not  for  America,  as  it  is  for  us,  a  first 
line  of  defence ;  and  the  conversion  of  a  few 
of  the  old  liners  into  modem  screw  frigates 
will  streilffthen  her  in  the  power  of  reprisal, 
which  is  tne  only  naval  defence  that  a  coun- 
try so  situated  can  use  with  effect. 

A  rather  singular  inference  has  been 
drawn  by  the  Times  from  this  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  existing  vessels  of  the 
American  navy.  It  is  assumed,  because  a 
commission  appointed  to  overhaul  old  ships 
did  not  discuss  the  capabilities  of  iron- 
sheathed  frigates,  that  the  new  device  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French  is  rather  lightly  esti- 
mated across  the  Atlantic  It  would  have 
been  much  more  surprising  if  the  report  had 
travelled  into  so  remote  a  question;  but, 
independently  of  this,  there  are  abundant 
reasons  wh^  the  United  States  shoidd  r^ard 
with  some  indifference  an  innovation  imich 
has  naturally  excited  so  much  discussion 
among  ourselves.  The  same  reasons  whidi 
have  made  line-of-battle  ships  less  nsefiii  to 
the  United  States  than  first-class  frigates 
would  render  iron-cased  ships  less  service- 
able still.  She  wants  cruisers,  and  not  float- 
ing castles  of  defence,  and  as  yet  she  has 
little  reason  to  regard  an  attack  byan  iron 
fleet  as  a  probable  contingency.    Whatever 
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tiuy  be  the  merits  of  the  Olavre  as  a  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  last  new  problem 
in  naval  architecture,  even  her  constructors 
do  not  describe  her  as  likely  to  cruise  with 
success  on  the  open  ocean.  America  can 
Tery  safely  afford  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
the  experiments  which  we  are  making  with 
this  class  of  ships }  and  until  a  comparatively 
invulnerable  snip  shall  have  poved  herself 
capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  creation 
of  the  emperor's  new  fleet,  and  our  endeav- 
ors to  improve  upon  his  model,  may  reason- 
ably be  regarded  in  America  with  more  cu- 
riosity than  .alarm.  No  one  yet  knows  what 
tonnage  a  vessel  will  require  to  make  her  a 
speedy  and  efficient  cruiser  under  the  enor- 
mous load  of  a  shot-proof  casing.  Whether 
the  Black  Frince  and  the  Warrior  will  be 
found  to  possess  sufficient  stability,  or  whether 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  Great  Eastern  may  not  be  required,  are 
questions  which,  thanks  to  the  negligence  of 
our  admiralty,  are  still  awaiting  thor  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
be  wise  enough  to  profit  by  the  experiments 
of  France  and  England  before  incurring  the 
enormous  outlay  which  the  new  method  of 
protecting  men-of-war  will  inevitably  entaiL 
Past  experience  has  sufficiently  proved  the 
alacrity  with  which  naval  improvements  are 
welcomed  in  America ;  and  though  the  Yan- 
kee Portsmouth  may  rival  ours  in  jobbery 
and  waste,  we  shall  scarcely  find  on  tne  othcor 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  foil  for  the  alternate 
suppineness  and  precipitation  which  have 
been  so  often  exhibited  in  the  administration 
of  our  navy.  A  country  which  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  value  of  first-class  frigates, 
and  which  took  the  lead  in  the  improvement 
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of  naval  artillery,  is  not  likely  to  be  remiss 
when  any  new  invention  is  produced  which 
it  would  be  for  her  advantage  to  adopt.  If 
America  leaves  the  problem  of  increasing 
the  powers  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  nations 
which  require  them  as  indispensable  means  of 
defence,  or  which  covet  them  as  instruments 
of  possible  aggression,  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
fer that  any  indifference  will  be  shown  to  im- 
provements in  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  her 
navy  will  probably  continue  to  be  composed. 
If  naval  wars  were  certain  to  depend  on  the 
issue  of  a  conflict  between  the  entire  fleets 
of  opposing  nations,  the  United  States  woidd 
make  but  a  small  figure  upon  the  ocean ; 
but  we  have  little  reason  to  despise  the 
power  of  annoyance  which  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  exercise  in  any  future  con- 
test, even  though  she  should  not  possess  a 
single  ship  like  our  screw  three-deckers,  or 
a  solitary  specimen  of  the  iron-sided  craft 
by  which  our  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Ago- 
memnons  may  for  many  purposes  be  super- 
seded. The  remains  of  the  old  liners  will 
supply  to  the  United  States  the  materials  for 
a  large  increase  in  her  fleet  of  frigates,  and 
render  her  a  &r  more  important  antagonist 
than  the  catalogue  of  her  available  vessels 
might  at  flrst  sight  seem  to  imply.  We  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  able  to  dispense 
with  armaments  of  a  heavier  and  more  costly 
kind;  and  it  will  be  well  if,  in  the  work 
which  we  have  to  accomplish,  we  always 
show  ourselves  as  prompt  and  energetic  as 
America  has  done,  and  probably  wul  con- 
tinue to  do,  in  providing  herself  with  the 
class  of  ships  which  her  circumstances  call 
for. 


"  Tbavellino  of  Sound  experimbntallt 
PBOVED."  —  In  ,bis  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  Sir 
Francis  Head  relates  what  follows :  — 

"  All  of  a  sudden  a  drum  beat,  on  which,  just 
as  if  they  heard  its  roll,  they  all  instantly  desisted 
from  their  games,  fell  into  line,  and  by  beat  of 
drum  with  which  their  feet  kept  perfect  time, 
they  marched  away  following  the  dmmmer-bov, 
who  was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  '  They  cannot  be 
perfectly  deaf,'  I  said,  *  if  they  hear  that  drum/ 

"  In  reply  my  guide  informed  me  its  roll 
had  no  effect  on  tlieir  ears,  but  created  an  im- 
mediate vibration  in  their   chests,  which,  al- 


though  in  describing  it  be  had  put  his  hand 
thereon,  be  termed  datut  Vestomac." — Faggot  of 
French  Slicks,  ii.  130. — Notes  and  Queries. 


The  STEasoscoPB^^Sir  David  Brewster,  tn- 
qniring  into  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  finds 
that  its  fundamental  principle  was  well  known 
even  to  Euclid  that  it  was  distinctly  described 
by  Galen  fifteen  hundred  years  ago;  and  that 
Giambatista  Porta  had,  in  1599,  given  such  a 
complete  drawing  of  the  two  separate  pictures 
as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the  combined  picture 
placed  between  them,  that  we  recognize  in  it  not 
only  the  principle,  but  the  construction  of  the 
stereoscope. 
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From  The  Satnrday  Beview. 
MISSIONARY  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  EAST. 
Some  extremely  interesting  information 
has  recently  heen  reoeived  from  the  agents 
of  several  missionary  bodies  in  India*  re- 
porting successes  in  conversioa  on  a  more 
than  respectable  scale.  These  successes  are 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  have  taken  place, 
not  amon^  those  classes  of  tiie  native  popu- 
lation vFhich  have  hitherto  engrossea  t]|e 
largest  share  of  the  missionary's  attention, 
but  among  certain  of  the  vUd  tribes*  the 
8U]>posed  aesoendants  of  the  aboriginal  race 
which  peopled  the  Pemnsula  before  the  Hin- 
doo immigration.  The  fact  that  these  sav- 
ages have  recently  been  Christianized  almost 
by  wholesale  has  very  considerable  in^ior- 
tance.  It  has  long  been  a  theory  with  many 
persons  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
India,  that  the  feeble  impression  made  by 
Christianity  on  the  native  mind  is  attributa-, 
ble  to  a  mistake  of  the  Christian  teachers  in 
beginnii^  their  attempts  in  the  wrong  quar- 
ter. These  critics  have  suggested  that  if 
missionary  efforts  were  maimy  directed  to 
the  low  castes  and  wild  tribes,  there  might 
be  almost  no  limit  to  the  progress  of  prose- 
lytism.  Neither  Christianity,  they  urge,  nor 
any  other  faith  has  ever  been  propagated  by 
converting  the  highest  sacerdotal  and  intel- 
lectual representatives  of  the  superstition 
which  was  to  be  dethroned.  The  proper 
way  is  to  attack  the  neglected  classes,  and 
then  the  leaders  of  the  old  belief  may  be 
left  to  come  over  at  their  own  time,  fiat 
this  advice  has  been  mostly  treated  by  the 
missionary  bodies  as  the  suggestion  o£  in- 
sidious hostility,  and,  though  tnev  cannot  be 
charged  with  altogether  neglectmg  the  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  the  Hindoo  religious 
system,  the  pride  of  their  emissaries  haiB  al- 
ways been  to  announce  the  conversion  of  a 
firahmin  at  least  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 

There  are  few  more  curious  illustrations 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  than  the 
influence  of  the  caste  system  on  Emropeans 
in  India.  It  affects  men  of  all  shades  of 
<^inion,  and  of  all  d^^es  of  intellectual 
I  strength.  The  old  Civil  Servant  has  long 
been  accused  of  believing  in  the  hierarchy  of 
native  blood;  and  everybody  knows  the 
length  to  which  similar  prepossessions  were 
carried  by  the  officers  of  the  former  fiengal 
army.  ^  But  in  order  to  have  a  belief  in 
caste,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have 
Biade  a  speciiU  study  of  India  and  the  Hin- 
doos. The  most  truculent  shc^keeper  or 
planter,  amid  his  revilings  of  the  "  niggers,'' 
18  nevertheless  insensibly  persuaded  that 
caste  makes  one  nigger  superior  to  another. 
The  prejudice  from  the  very  first  extended 
to  the  missionaries.    Ever  since  the  diary 


rendered  fiamous  by  Sydney  Smith,  whidi 
recorded  di^  by  day  the  progress  of  a  Brah- 
min in  rdigioufi  knowledge,  and  ended  with 
tiie  entry,  **  This  morning  the. Brahmin  de- 
camped," there  has  always  been  a  decided 
preference  for  Brahmin  and  high-caste  oon- 
versions.  That  the  preference  is  to  a  gre«t 
extent  unconscious  must  be  freely  admitted. 
The  missionaries  often  boast  that  in  thear 
sdioois  high-caste  and  low-caste  stand  ude 
by  4nde ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  see, 
n&m  their  reports  to  the  parent  societieat 
how  great  a  difference  the  status  of  the  con- 
vert makes  in  the  dignity  of  the  conversioii. 
It  happens,  moreover,  that  tbe  pufuls  wbo 
surround  the  missionary  teacher  ure  gener- 
ally Brahmins  in  great  majority.  Tab  tea-  ' 
son  of  this  is,  that,  as  the  Brahmin  is  eon- 
fined  to  a  oomparotivdy  small  nuniber  of 
avooationB  in  life,  most  of  them  recpiiiing 
some  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation,  the 
value  of  education  is  very  mudi  more  weeo^ 
nised  amoQg  the  members  of  this  casfte  thMi 
in  any  oth».  As  most  of  them  are  wretch- 
edly poor,  they  will  flock  to  the  missionary 
sdiool  or  to  any  other  school  at  which  they 
can  obtun  education  for  nothing.  From  a 
religions  point  of  view,  however,  they  are 
the  most  unpromising  of  scholars.  The  Di- 
rector of  public  Instruction  at  Bombay,  m 
some  recent  reports,  has  told  us  pretty 
plainly  what  goes  on  at  the  missioncry 
schools.  The  pupils  will  read  anj  number 
of  chapters  in  the  Bible  and  hear  in  sileooe 
any  amount  c^  exhortation  to  Christianity, 
nor  is  the  school  perceptibly  thinned  by  the 
attempted  proselytism.  But  let  an  aotuai 
conrersion  once  take  place,  and  it  empties 
instantly.  Meantime,  the  school  is  really 
an  engme,  and  a  comparatively  impotent 
one,  for  the  Christianization  of  Brahmina. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  pupil  of  lower 
caste  mingles  with  the  Brahmm  scholars. 
But  the  low  castes,  it  must  be  recollected, 
care  little  or  nothing  for  education.  A  pu^ 
lie  school,  however  good  and  cheap  the  in- 
struction given,  is  no  attraction  to  tnem.  If 
they  are  to  be  converted,  they  must  be  dealt 
witn  by  some  special  machmcry,  specially 
adapted  to  their  miserable  circumstances  ana 
low  intellectual  condition. 

The  great  truth  to  be  borne  in  mind  is, 
that  th^  exist  large  bodies  of  men  in  India, 
makin|f  up  together  a  minority  respectable 
numencalfy,  woo  have  every  thing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  utmost  penalty  with  which  the 
Hindoo  doctors  menace  a  renegade  frx>m 
the  higher  castes  is  degradation  to  the  level 
of  one  of  these  outcasts.  Why  should  the 
missionaries  so  obstinately  contmue  to  wage 
their  struggle  with  Hindooism  under  the 
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most  unfavorable  conditions?  The  Brah- 
mins are  an  aristocracy,  but  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  only — ^not  one  of  position  or  wealth. 
When  they  are  asked  to  oecome  Christians, 
they  are,  in  fact,  asked  to  strip  themselves 
voluntarily  of  the  one  distinction  which  lifts 
them  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  recon- 
ciles them  to  the  manifold  disadvantages  of 
fortune  under  which  they  labor.  Added  to 
this,  their  minds,  even  before  they  have 
reached  physical  maturity,  have  undergone 
every  thing  which  can  most  unfit  them  to  be 
the  recipients  of  new  religious  truth.  Their 
intellect  has  been  saturated  with  dogma  and 
emasctdated  by  perverse  philosophy,  their 
imagination  has  been  distorted  by  mon- 
strous legends,  and  their  morality  has  been 
sapped  by  spiritual  pride.  These  difficul- 
ties do  not  embarrass  the  teacher  who  digs 
into  the  lowest  strata  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. The  lowest  castes  hove  nothing  to 
unlearn  and  nothing  to  lose;  and  these  ad- 
Tantoges  more  than  counterbalance  the 
special  impediments  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  conversion.  Certainly  thejr  are  im- 
mensely the  inferiors  of  the  Brahmin,  physi- 
^dly  and  intellectually.  Great  efforts  would 
have  to  be  made  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  boon  prof- 
fered to  them,  and  doubtless  a  system  al- 
most wholly  new  would  have  to  be  devised 
for  their  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  for 
their  religious,  elevation.  But  the  field  is 
one  from  which  some  sort  of  crop  may  al- 
most certainly  be  raised,  while  the  soil  hith- 
erto tilled  is  one  apparently  exhausted  by 
pernicious  cultivation.  There  is,  moreover, 
one  great  precedent  for  the  expeiiment  in 
the  past  history  of  Brahminical  India.  Once 
before  we  know  that  India  was  converted  to 
a  faith  which  was  not  that  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  we  have  no  scanty  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  the  conversion  was  efifected.   Boddh- 
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ism,  like  every  religious  system  which  has 
spread  widely  or  endured  long,  began  with 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  It  is  ascertained 
that  its  earliest  teachers  addressed  them- 
selves to  those  classes  which  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  existing  system,  and  no 
reason  to  love  it;  and  when  these  were 
gained  over,  the  Brahminical  superstition 
and  the  institution  of  caste  disappeared  to- 
gether. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
memorable  an  example  is  laid  so  little  to 
heart  by  the  missionaries. 

We  are  aware  that  the  parent  societies 
will  assert  that  in  fact  they  do  not  neglect 
the  low  castes  and  outcasts.  In  form,  it  is 
true  they  do  not ;  but  we  have  shown  that 
their  system  is  one  which,  by  its  natural 
operation,  brings  the  missionary  in  contact 
with  the  higher  castes,  and  not  with  the 
lower.  They  will  tell  us  that  they  scrupu- 
lously refrain  from  making  any  distinction ; 
but  the  truth  is,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  distinctions,  only  these  distinctions 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  classes  which  ex- 
cite in  the  Brahmin  imutterable  loathing  or 
immitigated  contempt.  Surely,  the  attempt 
to  win  over  the  aristocracy  has  now  been 
made  long  enough,  and  with  sufficient  pov- 
erty of  results  to  excuse  the  missionary  to 
his  own  conscience  if,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  for  a  time,  he  deserts  the  old  field  for  a 
new  one.  If  the  recent  accounts  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  wild  tribes  are  Ukely  to  come 
over  to  Christianity  one  after  another ;  and 
here  the  one  advantage  of  the  missionary 
has  arisen  from  his  addressing  himself  to 
men  who,  however  rude  and  savage,  were  un- 
sophisticated by  Hindooism.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  any  similar  result  can  be 
obtained  by  laboring  in  the  depths  of  Hin- 
doo society,  among  men  almost  as  degraded 
and  as  much  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
BLindooism  as  Santhals  and  Kbonda. 


Scottish  Collbgb  at  Taris.— Allusion 
was  made  in  a  work  I  onco  read  to  the  curioas 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  Scottish  College  at  Paris 
and  the  repositories  at  St.  Germains.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  locale  of  the 
college,  and  whether  any  MSS.  exist  there  rela- 
tive to  the  residence  at  St.  Germains  of  James 
the  Second  and  the  Pretender.— iVo<^  and  Que- 

TUB, 


Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.D. — ^TMs  lady 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  female  taking  a  medi- 
cal degree,  for  we  read  of—"  A  famous  young 
woman  at  Venice,  of  tlie  nohlo  family  of  Cor- 
naras,  that  spoke  live  tongues  well,  of  which  the 
Latin  and  Greek  were  two.  She  passed  Doc- 
tour  of  Physick  att  Padua,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary forms  and  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
virtue  and  piety.''— Ab^es  and  QueritB, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
FAITHFUL  FOREVER.* 
If  we  rightly  understand  the  eternal  fidel- 
ity which  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  undertakes 
to  celebrate  in  this  poem,  we  should  define  it 
as  a  loyal  devotion  to  that  noble,  semi-celes- 
tial love,  which,  perhaps,  can  have  no  satis- 
fying completion,  under  the  many  limitations 
of  our  aspiring  and  restless  nature,  and  our 
perplexing  mortal  destiny.  This  royal  pas- 
sion, whicn  is  at  once  a  kind  of  religious  ec- 
stacy  and  an  intense  human  feeling,  seeks  to 
embody  and  realize  itself,  in  a  true  substan- 
tial love  for  some  beautiful  shape  of  woman- 
hood. "The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  our 
thought"  is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  found. 
Sometimes,  the  seeker  supposes  himself  to 
have  found  it ;  but  the  discovery  proves  a 
dream,  and  disappointment  follows  the  prof- 
itless experience.  More  often,  perhaps,  the 
being  whom  the  spirit  meets  "  on  its  vision- 
ary wanderings,"  passes  into  the  sphere  of 
another's  life ;  leaving  the  memorv  of  noble 
delights,  softened  ai\d  subdued  by  the  re- 
grets and  holy  sorrows,  of  "  love  tnat  never 
found  his  earthly  close."  This  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  afiection  is  vouchsafed 
only  to  a  few.  For  them  the  recollection  of 
early  love  remains  as  a  purifying  creed. 
They  learn,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 
hy  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend  towards  a 
higher  object ;  but,  if  again  we  rightly  inter- 
pret the  utterances  of  the  present  nierophant 
of  this  religious  love,  the  "  shadow  of  their 
thought"  still  lives  and  reigns  in  their 
stricken  soul,  not  as  an  earthly  influence, 
but  as  a  heavenly  presence,  symbolizinfl^  the 
marriage  of  true  hearts,  exalting  and  haUow- 
ing  all  human  relations ;  inspiring  a  higher 
sense  of  duty,  creating  a  "  devotion  to  some- 
thing afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow," 
and  awakening  the  mighty  hope  of  some  glo- 
rious sequel  to  this  unfinished  love,  in  wmch 
the  human  reality  shall  not  be  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  celestial  ideal,  but  in  which  a 
secondary  service  to  the  bright  original  form 
of  tangible  beauty,  in  some  new  angelic  phase 
of  being,  shall  be  reconcilable  with  a  self- 
surrender  to  the  claims  of  the  Divine  Life 
and  the  duties  of  the  universal  love. 
'.  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  moral 
of  the  poem  which  bears  the  somewhat  vague 
title  or  Faiihful  Forever,  The  example  of 
this  perennial  constancy  and  the  hero  of-Mr. 
Patmore's  epistolary  song,  Mr.  Frederick 
Graham,  imagines  himself  secure  against  the 
fascinations  of  a  fair  Wiltshire  cousin,  Ho- 
noria  Churchill,  on  the  ground  of  an  earlier 
attachment  Love,  he  tells  his  motlier,  Mrs. 
Graham,  in  the  letter  with  which  the  volume 
commences,  is  a  nursery  malady.    He  had 

«  Faitkful  Fartfftr,     By    Coventrr   Patmore. 
PnUisbedby  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
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taken  the  infection  of  Charlotte  nayes,  his 
playmate  in  the  harvesting  at  Knatchley, 
and  did  not  expect  to  have  it  badly  again. 
The  symptoms  of  this  poetical  early  love  are 
very  prettily  described.  The  graces  of  the  sis- 
ters, Mary  and  Mildred,  are  lightly  touched 
on;  but,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  pro- 
tection of  a  prior  spell,  the  moral  and  per- 
sonal loveliness  or  Honoria  is  portray(:df 
with  such  evidences  of  self-interested  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  justify  the  maternal  warnings 
and  predictions  which  are  contained  in  the 
following  letter.  Accordingly,  we  read,  with- 
out suxprise,  in  Mr.  Frederick's  next  epistle, 
the  selr-confuting  disclaimer — 

*'  But  why,  dear  mother,  wnm  mo  so ; 
I  lovo  Miss  Cliurchill  1    Ah  I  no,  no. 
I  view  enchanted  from  nfur, 
And  luvc  her  as  I  love  a  star." 

Frederick's  profession,  that  of  a  sailor^ 
has  long  since  been  chosen,  and  trial  made 
of  it.  His  ship  again  awaits  him  at  Plym- 
outh ;  but  before  be  rejoins  it  definitiT^y 
he  determines  to  see  his  cousin  yet  once 
more.  This  determination  he  speedily  car- 
ries into  efiect;  he  sees  the  noble  girl,  whose 
smile  confers  knighthood  on  all  with  whom 
she  condescends  to  talk;  he  indulges  in  a 
little  self-praise  of  his  deeds  at  Acre ;  exag- 
gerates his  chances  of  honor  and  advance- 
ment in  the  coming  war ;  and  interprets  a 
sad  silence  into  indifference.  Half  the  nrice- 
less  hour  of  his  interview  has  elapsed,  wnen  a 
Mr.  Vaughan  appears,  and  Honoria's  *'  lovdy 
gravity  of  light  is  scattered  into  many  smiles 
and  flattering  weakness ; "  hope  deserts  him ; 
and  feeling  at  once  the  richness  of  his  lore 
and  the  poverty  of  his  claim,  he  hurries 
away  with  a  despairingly  familiar,  **  HeaTtn 
bless  you,  dearest  Honoris."  Two  yfara 
pass  by.  The  sailor  lover  returns  to  ^ig- 
land.  Vaughan  and  his  ten-days*  bride,  vis- 
iting his  ship,  become,  by  a  Heaven-sent 
chance,  the  transitory  guests  of  the  loyal 
Graham.  Satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  ner 
secured  happiness,  and  reflecting  that  she  is 
safe  in  Vaughan's  devotion  he  exdaims — 

"  the  thought  of  this, 

Thoagh  more  than  ever  I  admire, 
Hemoves  her  oat  of  roy  desire." 

He  even  relinquishes  the  '*  claim  divine,** 
—to  have  her  in  the  heavens  for  his  own,— 
conferred,  as  he  had  previously  imagined,  by 
the  superior  ^eatness  of  his  love,  and  in 
a  characteristic  passage,  which  we  quote, 
mainly  because  it  is  clmracteristic,  he  recon- 
ciles himself  finally  to  his  loss — 

"Now 
Fve  seen  them.    I  believe  their  vow 
Immortal ;  and  the  dreadful  thonght. 
That  he  less  honored  than  he  ought 
Her  sanctity,  is  laid  to  rest, 
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And,  blessine  them,  I,  too,  am  blett. 

My  (^ood-wilT  as  a  springing;  air, 

Unciouds  a  beauty  in  despair ; 

I  sund  beneath  tlie  sky's  pure  cope, 

Unburdened  even  by  a  hope ; 

And  peace  unspeakable,  a  joy 

Which  hope  would  deaden  and  destroy. 

Like  sunshine  fills  tlie  airy  gulf 

Left  by  the  vanishtn<;  of  self. 

That  I  have  known  her ;  that  she  moves 

Somewhere,  all  graceful ;  that  she  lores. 

And  is  beloved,  and  that  she's  so 

Most  happy ;  and  to  heaven  will  go, 

Where  I  may  meet  with  her  (yet  this 

I  count  but  adventitious  bliss). 

And  that  the  full,  celestial  weal 

Of  all  shall  sensitively  feel 

The  partnership  and  work  of  each. 

And,  thus,  my  love  and  labor  reach 

Her  region,  there  the  more  to  bless 

Her  last,  consummate  happiness. 

Is  gacroon  up  to  the  degree 

Of  that  alone  true  loyalty 

Which,  sacrificing,  is  not  nice 

About  the  terms  of  sacrifice, 

But  offers  all,  with  smiles  that  say, 

'  'Twere  nothing  if  'twere  not  for  aye  I  * " 

As  the  first  book  of  these  Letters  in  rhyme 
is  entitled  **  Honoria,"  so  the  second  is  en- 
titled **  Jane."  Jane,  the  chaplain's  daugh- 
ter is  yery  unlike  her  splendid  predecessor. 
Deficient  in  knowledge  and  conversational 
power,  a  notable  seamstress,  with  a  homely 
limited  mind,  but  sensible,  gentle,  afiection- 
ate,  and  good,  Jane  has  capabilities,  which 
are  subsequently  deyeloped,  imder  the  favor- 
ing influences  of  married  and  social  life ;  and 
Lady  Clitheroe,  once  Mildred  Churchill,  ac- 
knowledges the  inquisitive  Miss  Smythe's 
story  to  be  ^uite  untrue,  and  declares  Jane 
the  oddest  little  pet,  so  outr6e  and  natural, 
that,  when  she  first  arrived,  they  all  won- 
dered at  her,  as  they  might  at  a  robin  who 
had  come  in  through  tne  window  to  eat 
crumbs  at  breakfast  with  them.    The  same 

food-natured  critic  gives  her  credit  for  sense, 
umility,  and  confidence ;  slightly  censures 
her  love  for  colors  and  thought  too  gay,  de- 
scribing the  general  efiect  of  her  costume  in 
a  parenthetical  sentence^* 

"  (To-day  she  looks  a  cross  between 
Gypsy  and  fairy,  red  and  green.)  " 

and  pronouncing,  finally,  that  **  all  that  she 
does  is  somehow  welL" 

"  This  odd  wife  of  Fred  adores  his  old  love  in 
his  stead." 

She  accompanies  her  husband  on  a  visit 
to  High  Hurst,  the  residence  of  the  peerless 
Honoria  and  her  happy  lord.  Frederick 
Graham,  writing  to  his  mother,  draws  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  Vaughans'  private  joy 
and  public  good-intent:  celebrates  Hono- 
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ria's  youth  "that  seems  her  natal  dime, 
and  no  way  relative  to  time ; "  characterizes 
her  days,  as  high,  pure,  sweet,  and  practical ; 
and  aomires  the  serene  self-possession  of 
his  wife,  who  has  caught,  by  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral instinct,  the  grace  of  nis  former  idol's 
stately  home  —  of  that  "  shadow  of  his 
thougnt,"  whom  he  loves  rather  more  than 
less. 

**  But  she  alone  was  loved  of  old  : 
Now  lore  is  twain,  nay,  manifold ; 
For,  somehow,  he  whose  daily  life 
Adjusts  itself  to  one  true  wife, 
Grows  to  a  nuptial,  near  degree 
With  all  that's  faur  and  womanly." 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  Jane  and  her 
husband  leave  High  Hurst  Park  to  spend 
their  twelfth  wedding-day  (the  first  they 
ever  kept)  in  their  own  g^een  woodland 
home  {  the  odd  little  wifie  stitching,  her  po- 
etical husband  enjoying  the  sounds  and 
sights  of  Jtme,  with  muffled  ear  and  folded 
arm,  "  in  conscientious  idleness ;/'  John,  the 
first-born,  looking  for  bird's-nests,  and  Grace 
and  Baby  dodging  grasshoppers  in  ''the 
warm  blades  of  the  breathing  green."  And, 
then,  sings  the  philosophic  visionanTf  in  un- 
premeditated verses,  which  may  ndrly  be 
taken  to  express  the  mingled  grace  and 
careless  felicity  of  Mr.  Patmore's  ready-let- 
ter-writer kind  of  poetry,— 

"And  then,  as  if  I  sweetly  dreamed, 
I  half  remembered  how  it  seemed. 
When  I,  too,  was  a  little  child 
About  the  wild  wood  roving  wild. 
Pure  breezes  from  the  far-off  height. 
Melted  the  blindness  from  my  sight. 
Until,  with  rapture,  grief,  and  awe, 
I  saw  again  as  then  I  saw. 
As  then  I  saw,  I  saw  asain, 
The  harvest  wagon  in  the  lane. 
With  high-hung  tokens  of  its  pride 
Left  in  tne  elms  on  either  side ; 
The  daisies  coming  out  at  dawn, 
In  constellations  on  the  lawn ; 
The  clory  of  the  daffodil ; 
The  Uiree  black  windmills  on  the  hill. 
Whose  magic  arms  flnng  wildly  by. 
Sent  magic  shadows  i)ast  the  rye. 
Within  the  leafy  coppice,  lo  1  ' 

More  wealth  than  miser's  dreams  could  show. 
The  blackbird's  warm  and  woolly  brood. 
Five  golden  beaks  agape  for  food ; 
The  gypsies  all  the  summer  seen 
Natives  as  poppies  to  the  green ; 
The  winter  with  its  frosts  and  thaws 
And  opulence  of  hips  and  haws ; 
The  lovely  marvel  of  the  snow  ; 
The  Tamar,  with  iu  altering  show 
Of  gay  ships  sailing  up  and  down. 
Among  the  fields  and  by  the  town. 
And,  dearer  far  than  any  thing. 
Came  back  the  songs  yon  used  to  sing. 
(Ah  I  might  you  sing  such  songs  again. 
And  I,  your  child,  but  hear  as  then, 
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With  conscioiis  profit  of  the  gulf 
Flown  over  from  my  present  eelf !) 
And,  as  to  men's  retreating  eyes 
Beyond  high  mountains  higlier  rise, 
Still  further  back  there  shone  to  mo 
The  dazzling  dusk  of  infancy. 
Thither  I  looked,  as,  sick  of  night, 
The  Alpine  shepherd  looks  to  the  height 
And  does  not  see  the  day,  'tis  true, 
But  sees  the  rosy  tops  that  do." 

The  extracts  that  we  have  given  from  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore's  new  poem,  will  serve  to 
show  its  object,  character,  and  merits.  This 
is  not  an  age  in  which,  speaking  generally, 
men,  who  claim  the  sacred  name  of  poet, 
care  to  live  laborious  days,  and  scorn  de- 
lights to  build  the  lofty  rhyme.  There  is, 
however,  a  pleasant  gossiping  sort  of  muse, 
with  a  touch  of  modern  philosophy  and  mod- 
em sentiment,  with  whom  the  poets  of  the 
hour,  not  unprofitably  flirt.  Such  appears 
to  us  to  be  Mr.  Patmore's  favorite  muse ;  a 
thought^l,  graceful,  semi-celestial,  semi-ter- 
restial,  demi-angelical,  demi-feminine  lady 
who  glides  in  ball-rooms,  dreams  in  veran- 
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dahs,  feeds  peacocks,  talks  romances  under 
tented  trees  with  her  courtly  admirers,— -Mr, 
Patmore  among  others, — whom  "  she  knights 
with  her  smile  " — and  then  floats  away  into 
purple  mist,  rosy  twilight,  starry  exhalation, 
and  the  seventh  heaven  of  saintly  heroic, 
self-renouncing,  yet  passive,  visionary  love. 
Such  a  muse,  it  is  pleasant  to  know.  Such 

Eoems  as  Mr.  Patmore  can  produce,  under 
er  inspiration,  it  is  agreeable  to  read  and 
not  difficult  to  forget  For  they  have  merit, 
undoubted  merit ;  but  not  we  fear  of  a  high 
order.  Such  extremely  facile  verse, — ^with 
its  pretty  negligences,  its  charming  undress 
qualities,  and  its  noble  Christian  platonism, 
as  we  find  in  this  little  volume,  may  be  onee 
murmured  gratefully  over,  in  some  still  af- 
ternoon, when  the  kind  heavenly  powers 
send  us  a  sunny  skv,  a  happy  half-holiday, 
and  a  genial  mood,  in  those  golden  mo* 
ments,  when,  in  our  poef  s  phrase,— 


•  life  is  mere  delight 


In  being  wholly  good  and  right.' 


Victor  Emmanuel  is  in  Naples.  He  en- 
iorcd  on  Thursduy.  Garibaldi  sat  by  his  side  in 
his  carriage.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Garibaldi,  attended  by  his  ministiy,  presented  to 
him  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  which  annexes 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  Naples  to  Sardinia,  The 
deed  of  annexation  drawn  up,  Garibaldi's  dicta- 
torship ceased,  and  his  ministers  tendered  their 
resignation. 

Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  for  the  sur- 
render of  Gaita,  ond  Francis  Joseph,  as  a  mon- 
arch, is  a  creature  of  the  past,  and  a  united  Italy, 
nambering  twenty-four  millions  of  souls,  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  Garibaldi  seems  to  have  con- 
sidercd  that  his  mission  has  ended,  and  it  is  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  do  the  rest — the  annexing 
of  Rome  and  Venetia,  and  thus  making  Italy  ex- 
lend  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adrintic.  To  the  lone, 
solitary  island  of  Caprcra  Garibaldi  has  retired. 
He  quitted  Naples  yesterday,  without  sharing  in 
its  festivities,  and  his  last  farewell  visit  was  paid 
to  Admiral  Mundy.  The  Daily  News  alone  re- 
fers to  this  remarkable  event,  and  winds  up  a 
well-written  notice  of  it  thus :  "  From  the  mo- 
ment when,  with  a  handful  of  devoted  followers, 
the  liberator  of  Italy  stepped  ashore  at  Marsala, 
to  the  moment  when  he  exchanged  a  simple 
sailor's  farewell  witli  Admiral  Mundy  at  Naples, 


the  glory  of  Garibaldi's  enterprise  has  never  suf- 
fered a  moment's  eclipse.  Bravest  of  the  brave, 
gentlest  of  the  gentle,  simplest  of  the  simple- 
hearted,  truest  of  the  true,  from  first  to  last ! 
Never  sparing  his  own  precious  life,  never  shed- 
ding a  arop  even  of  an  enemy's  blood  witftout 
pity,  incapable  of  dissembling,  impatient  onlv  of 
dissemblers,  he  leaves  to  the  Neapolitan  people- 
degraded  by  long  servitude — ^an  ideal  of  all  Chris- 
tian and  heroic  virtues ;  of  courage,  temperance, 
patience,  self-denial,  simplicity,  kindness,  fidelity. 
May  Italy  look  through  the  darkness  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  future  to  that  lonely  isle  of  Gaprera  as 
the  storm-tossed  seaman  looks  to  the  light  bum* 
ing  over  the  waters.  When  Italy  is  in  peril  Gar- 
ibaldi will  be  in  her  midst  again — it  is  only  in  her 
hour  of  triumph  that  he  is  seen  no  more." 

This  tribute,  feelingly  and  ably  written,  falls 
far  below  the  sentiments  which  such  conduct  as 
Garibaldi  has  displayed  naturally  excites  in  those 
breasts  in  which  admiration  for  nobility  of  man's 
nature,  only  too  rarely  found,  is  not  a  stranger. 
No  panegyric  would  be  too  exaggerated^  no  ad- 
miration too  high  for  such  a  man.  The  Cincin- 
natas^ — ^tho  Washington  of  our  day,  let  us  hope 
that  the  respect  and  the  memory,  and  tlie  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  bravery  and  his  Spartan 
virtue  will  not  be  kept  to  be  exhibited  by  another 
generation. 
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THE  MIIFT   or  OUR    CHrKESE    POLICY. 


FVom  The  Eoonoiiiist,  20  Oct. 
tftB  DRIFT  OF  OUB  CHINESE  POLICY 

Thb  more  we  hear  of  the  progresi  of 
eroDts  in  China,  the  more  confioent  we  feel 
of  the  conclusion  which  we  stated  in  these 
ccdumns  many  months  ago,  that  we  shall 
have  to  choose  between  a  complete  change 
of  policy,  and  a  career  of  territonal  encroaohw 
ments  such  as  that  which  has  founded  our 
empire  in  India.  That  is  a  tremendous  al- 
ternative, but  it  scarcely  requires  more  than 
the  most  ordinary  saeacity  to  see  that  it  is 
fast  becoming  tho  only  practical  altematire 
for  England.  Even  the  Times,  which  has 
been  by  far  the  most  powerfiil  advocate  of 
the  aggressive  policy,  is  forced  to  admit  that 
all  the  fatal  consequences  to  the  central  au* 
therity  of  the  Chinese  empire  which  were 
predicted  as  likely  to  result  from  an  attack 
on  Pekin  by  the  western  powers  are  now  ac- 
tually enaumg,  and  that^  m  fact,  the  fhdt  of 
our  expedition  must  be  the  in^osition  upon 
us  of  all  kinds  of  new  responsibilities,  both 
in  relation  to  the  emperor  of  China  and  to 
his  rebellious  subjects. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  duty  of  defiendin? 
61mnghai,  which  has  been  already  attackec^ 
and  the  other  coast  towns  where  British  com- 
merce is  concentrated,  against  the  victorious 
rebels,  is  impressed  upon  us  by  the  Times; 
-*-on  the  other,  it  is  admitted  that  our  in- 
vasion has  just  given  the  imnulse  which  has 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  that  but  for  us  the  revolutionary 
forces  might  not  have  gained  head.  We 
are  now,  then,  placed  under  the  double  obli- 
gation of  defending  ourselves  against  the 
emperor's  enemies,  and  overpowering  the 
emperor  himself.  In  what  can  this  end,  ex- 
cept some  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France  to  put  an  arbitrary 
termination  to  the  civil  war  in  China  as  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  our  foreign  trade  P 
Nor  can  it  terminate  in  any  other  way  unlets 
the  whole  policy  recently  pursued  by  Eng- 
land in  China  be  reversed. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more 
minutelv.  When  tho  emperor  of  China  is 
defeated — if  defeated  he  is — ^before  Pekin 
by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  France, 
it  will  be  easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  extract 
from  him  promises  of  compensation,  and 
any  treaty  almost  that  we  may  wish  to  dic- 
tate. But  it  will  not  be  then  nearly  so  ma- 
terial to  consider  what  the  emperor  will  give 
if  he  can,  as  what  he  will  be  able  to  give. 
Even  now,  as  we  see,  the  Tae-Ping  rebels  are 
canning  all  before  them,  and  in  the  flush  of 
victory  dare  even  to  attack  a  town  occupied 
by  the  European  expedition.  When  we  have 
played  their  game  for  them  by  dispersing  the 
most  powerful  Tartar  army  which  the  empire 
in  iu  despair  can  command,  the  question 
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will  arise  whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  make 
terms  with  a  fallen  power,  unless  we  also 
agree  to  set  it  up  again  and  support  it  against 
the  formidable  civu  foe  who  now  threatens  it. 
K  we  do  not  do  so,  we  must  not  only  sac* 
rifice  the  results  of  our  victory,  but  get 
into  a  much  worse  difficulty  than  that  from 
which  our  victory  would  extricate  us.  For 
if,  after  annihilating  the  prestige  and  dis- 
persing the  forces  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, we  withdraw  from  the  scene  and  leave 
room  for  the  Tae-Ping  rebels  to  make  their 
way,  tho  bargain  we  have  forced  on  the  le- 
gitimate authority  will  certainly  not  be  re- 
spected by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  we 
shall  have  all  our  work  to  do  again.  Nay, 
probably  enough,  more  than  all.  For  tfie 
sense  of  danger  impending  from  the  rebels 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  render  the  court 
far  more  pliant  to  foreign  pressure  during 
the  last  ei^t  years,  than  a  sucbessful  revo- 
lutionary party  driving  the  emperor  from 
the  throne  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  prostrate  the  imperial  power, 
and  then  neglect  to  support  it  when  thus  hu- 
miliated, the  great  probability  is  that  we 
shaU  find  ourselves  m  a  far  worse  position 
than  before,--dealin^  with  a  government 
less  tractable,  less  civilized,  less  intelligent, 
less  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
foreign  commerce,  and  probably  of  much 
stronger  and  coarser  material  than  the  one 
we  have  overthrown.  We  shall  have  to  re- 
neat  all  our  eflbrts  at  a  peater  cost  than  be- 
fore, and  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
we  are  fighting  with  a  government  whicn 
would  never  have  succeeded  to  power  at  all 
without  our  aid. 

If,  en  the  other  hand,  we  are  induced  to 
support  the  court  of  Pekin,  as  soon  as  we 
have  humiliated  it,  against  the  rebellious 
army  that  was  threatening  Shanghai  when 
the  last  mail  left,  we  may  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  indicated,  but  shall  inevitably 
fall  into  others  quite  as  serious.  We  shall 
then  make  our  aid  necessary  to  the  present 
government  of  China,  just  as  within  the  last 
century  we  have  made  our  aid  necessary  to 
the  various  native  governments  of  Hindos- 
tan,  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Soubahdar 
of  Bengal,  and  more  recently  to  the  Great 
Mogul  himself,  the  Nabob  of  Gude,  and  al- 
most all  the  minor  independent  states  of  In- 
dia. This  has  been  invariably  the  first  step. 
Gur  assistance  has  been  lent  to,  and  after- 
wards relied  upon  by  the  weak  Oriental  gov- 
ernments which  did  not  see  any  other  chance 
of  support  so  firm  or  durable;  and  then, 
we  have  gradually  discovered  that  we  were 
supporting  a  government,  so  corrupt,  so 
cruel,  so  hopelessly  degraded,  that  our  sup- 
port was  itself  a  crime.  Remonstrances 
nave  followed,— remonstrance^  sustained  by 
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threats.  But  it  has  never  heen  feasible  to 
^withdraw.  Once  established  as  a  recognized 
power  in  an  Oriental  country,  our  advice  has 
oeen  appealed  to,  our  aid  solicited,  pledges 
of  faith  given  on  small  points  in  so  many 
directions,  that  it  has  appeared  a  wanton 
and  retrograde  act  to  abandon  the  natives  to 
the  anarchy  from  which  we  rescued  them, 
and  the  only  alternative  has  been  annexa- 
tion. We  could  not  support  by  our  troops 
weak  and  wicked  princes  in  systematic  po* 
litical  abominations, — such  as  those  of  Oude 
under  its  late  government  for  example.  We 
could  not  reform  them,  do  what  we  would. 
We  could  not  desert  them  without  letting  in 
the  floods  of  absolute  anarchy;  and  so  we 
have  taken  the  government  into  our  own 
hands  and  ruled  tnem  for  ourselves. 

And  this  is  the  absolutely  certain  and 
necessary  end  of  a  policy  of  intervention  on 
behalf  of  any  one  party  in  an  Oriental  state 
that  is  divided  into  factions.  Thus  it  must 
be  in  China,  if  we  ever  undertake  to  make 
the  imperial  government  dependent  on  our 
assistance  against  its  enemies.  By  little 
and  little  that  assistance  will  become  neces- 
sary to  it ;  we  shall  be  continually  told  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  avoiding  disaster  and 
overthrow,  except  by  granting  our  aid;  and 
the  more  military  help  is  granted*  the  more 
it  will  be  wanted.  Before  long  our  repre- 
sentatives in  China  will  become  the  referees 
in  all  serious  internal  discords,  because  the 
aid  of  our  troops  will  be  the  only  certain  sal- 
vation. From  this  point,  the  step  to  terri- 
torial encroachment  is  scarcely  discernible. 
Before  we  know  it,  we  shall  have  a  govern- 
ment in  China  as  well  as  in  India,  and  the 
nation  which  has  found  the  civilization  of 
Hindostan  far  too  much  for  even  its  great 
energies,  will  be  encumbered  and  drained  bv 
the  pressure  of  another  giffantic  eastern  dif- 
ficultv  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  unmanage- 
able kind. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  policy 


on  which  we  are  now  fairly  embarked  in 
China  can  lead  to  no  good  result.  We  ha^e 
either  done  far  too  much  already,  or  we  axe 
quite  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  what  we  are 
about.  If  it  was  our  object  to  keep  our  re- 
lations with  China  as  distant  as  is  consistent 
with  firiendlv  commercial  relations,  we  ought 
to  have  endured  much  rather  than  embar- 
rass and  paralyze  the  central  government. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  object  to 
spare  no  pains  to  open  up  ,the  country  to 
European  enterprise,  then  nothing  short  of 
our  present  attitude  would  have  oeen  effi- 
cient ;  but  then,  also,  we  cannot  stop  here. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  every  step 
that  is  needful  to  maintain  and  deepen  the 
impression  we  have  made,— to  win  and  keep 
a  constant  influence  over  the  regular  action 
of  the  ^vermnent.  Nor  can  we  do  this  m 
any  divided  Oriental  country,  full  of  mis- 
government  and  the  result  of  misgovemment 
—revolution,  without  being  prepared  sooner 
or  later  to  accept  the  trust  of  a  protecting 
power,  and  the  dul^  of  constant  tutelage. 
If  there  be  any  Enghshman  who  thinks  that 
in  India  we  have  not  ^t  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  this  kind  upon  our  hands, 
he  mav  look  without  alarm  to  the  present 
drift  of  our  policy  in  China.  But  all  who 
— ^with  the  majority  of  the  nation — believe 
that  the  government  of  India  is  a  problem 
which  tasks  our  resources  to  the  utmost,  if 
it  is  not  quite  beyond  them, — ^must  look  with 
somethinff  like  dismay  on  the  present  pos- 
ture of  Chinese  afiairs,— on  the  conjunction 
of  circumstances  which  is  at  once  making  oa 
a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tae-pin^  rebels,  and  also  bringing  us,  at  an- 
other pomt  into  collision  with  those  rebels  ( 
— and  into  a  kind  of  collision  whidi  shows 
us  significantly  enough  that  they  will  not  be 
disposed  to  give  us  less,  and  probably  ibr 
more  trouble,  than  the  government  which  it 
is  their  ambition  to  displace. 


What  is  Read.  —  Mr.  Mudic,  the  famous 
proprietor  of  a  circulating  library  In  London, 
furnishes  tho  Iiondon  Athenceum  the  following; 
list  of  the  total  number  of  works  added  to  the 
establishment  since  January,  1858.  It  indicates, 
to  some  extent,  tho  relative  circulation  of  vari- 


ous classes  of  works  in  the  current  literature : 
History  and  fiiography, 87,210  volumes;  Travel 
and  Adventure,  50,572  volumes ;  Fiction,  165,- 
445  volumes ;  Miscellaneous,  including  works  of 
Science  and  Religion,  and  the  principal  Reviews, 
80,856  volumes ;  total,  391,083  volumes. 
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CHARLEMAGNE   AND    THE   HERMIT. 


A   SOFG   FOR   THE   t^IlOl^. 

BT  PB.A:SC1»  ItONTAOW 

Tune  —  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
Oh,  say  would  you  see  our  bright  banner  of  love 
]ji  the  dark  crimsoQ  tide  that  disunion  is  pour- 
ing' 
Would  yon  see  the  proud  fiAg  tiUtt  to  ttttriflg 

above, 
Trodden  down  in  the  dust  where  the  cannoa 

are  roaring  ? 
And  brave  freemen  robbed  of  their  homes  and 

their  soil, 
Which  our  forefathers  bought  with  th«if  *w1tt 

blood  and  toil  ? 
Then  for  all  we  held  dear  in  ottf  Aree  native 

land, 
3j  that  motto,  "  Many  in  one  "  let  us  stand. 

Then  lift  up  our  flag,  let  its  stare  brightly  shtni, 
As  the  spangles  of  heaven  in  glory  are  gleam- 
ing) 

Unfurl  the  stripes,  too,  and  let  no  foe  maKgn 
Mar  the  colors  that  in  the  warm  sunlight  are 
streaming. 

For  the  sake  of  our  countty,  bar  homes,  aftd  owt 
sires, 

For  the  Union  we'll  fight  till  the  last  foe  ex- 
pires. 

And  cherish  that  motto  uniting  in  one, 

Our  great  thirty-three  by  love's  golden  zone. 

Oh,  say,  can  stem  Fate,  when  exulting  in  might, 

This  glorious  Union,  with  base  faction  Be^'erl 

Can  tiiis  nation,  rejoicing  in  freedom  and  light. 

Be  o'ercomo  bj  another?    We  answer  No, 

never ! 

If  we  cling  to  that  motto  of  wisdom  and  might, 

And  fight  for  our  country,  for  truth,  and  for 

right; 
Then  may  the  proud  flag  of  oar  free  country 

wave 
'Till  all  other  nations  shall  rest  in  the  gnire. 
Brunswick,  111.,  1860. 

— Dolhr  Nempaptr, 


CHARLEMAGNE  AND  THE  HEBMIT. 

A  LEOEMD,OF  THE  DANUBE. 
BT    WILLIAM    ALLEN    BtTTLfiB. 

Charlemagne,  the  mighty  monarch, 
As  through  Mettcn  wood  he  strayed, 

tonnd  the  holy  hermit  Hutto, 
Toiling  in  the  forest  glade. 

In  his  hand  the  woodman's  hatchet. 
By  his  side  the  knife  and  twine, 

There  he  cut  and  bound  the  fagots 
From  the  gnarled  and  sttmted  pine. 

Well  the  monarch  knew  the  hermit, 
^or  his  pious  works  and  cares 

And  the  wonders  which  had  followed 
On  his  vigils,  fasts,  and-  prayers. 


^uch  he  mahrelled  tufw  to  ^  hiuli 

\    Toiling  Uiere,  with  Axe  alid  cord. 

And  ho  cried  in  scorn,  **  O  Father ! 

Is  it  thus  you  serve  the  Lord  ?  " 

But  the  hermit,  resting  neither 
Hand  nor  batchet,  meekly  said — 

"  He  wbo  does  no  daily  lal)or 
May  not  ask  for  daily  bread ; 

"  Think  not  that  my  graces  slumber 
While  I  toil  throughout  the  day. 

For  ail  honest  work  is  worship, 
And  to  labor  is  to  pray. 

"  Think  not  that  the  heavenly  blessing 
Frofti  the  >vorkman*s  hand  removet. 

Who  does  best  hi^  task  appointed 
Him  th^  Master  most  approves.^ 

While  he  spoke  the  hermit,  ptnsiog 

For  a  moment,  raised  his  eyes 
Where  the  overhanging  branches 

Swayed  beneath  me  sunset  skiei. 

Thron|;h  the  dense  and  vaulted  forest 
Straight  the  level  sunbeam  came, 

Shining  like  a  golden  rafter 
Poised  upon  a  sculptured  frame. 

Saddenly,  with  kindling  features, 
While  he  breathes  a  silent  prayer. 

See  the  hermit  throws  his  hatchet 
Lightly  upward  in  the  air. 

Bright  the  well-worn  steel  is  gleamhig. 
As  it  flashes  through  the  shade, 

And,  descending,  lo !  the  sunbeam 
Holds  it  danglmg  by  the  bhide  I 

^'  See  my  son,'^  exclaimed  the  hermit. 

'**  See  the  token  sent  from  heaveHi 
Thus  to  humble,  patient  efifort. 

Faith's  miraculous  aid  is  given. 

'*  Toiling,  hoping,  often  fainting. 

As  we  labor.  Love  divine 
Through  the  shadows  pours  its  sunlight. 

Crowns  the  work — vouchsafes  the  sigiil^ 

Homeward  8lowlt  went  the  monarch. 
Till  he  readied  his  palace  hall. 

Where  he  strode  among  his  warriors. 
He  the  bravest  of  them  all.  * 

Soon  the  Benedictine  Abbey 

Rose  beside  the  hermit's  cell. 
He,  by  royal  hands  invested, 

Ruled  as  Abbot  long  and  well. 

Now,  beside  the  rushing  Danube, 

Still  its  ruined  walls  remain. 
Telling  of  the  hermit's  patience. 

And  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne. 

— ImUpendenL 
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in 


THE  MORNING  GLORY. 
SwKET  flower  of  the  goUlen  hour, 

Unknown  to  sonfip  or  story ; 
8iiff^uBed  witli  dewH  and  liearenly  haes— > 

Aaroral  Morning  Glory. 

Ob,  briefly  bright,  as  orieiit  light, 

The  opening  day  adorning ; 
The  purple  flush,  the  crimson  blusli, 

The  miracle  of  morning. 

Too  Boon,  too  soon,  the  strength  of  nooH 

O'ercomfes  thy  life's  endeavor : 
And  heat  and  cold  thy  petals  fold. 

And  blight  thy  bloom  forever. 

I  love  to  ftpy  thine  azure  eye  ^ 

I  love  thee  faded  even ; 
Like  mine,  thy  birth  is  of  the  earth, 

Though  erst  they  seemed  of  heaven. 

The  golden  days  the  mellow  haze, 
The  meadows  gleaned  and  hoary. 

Have  charms  for  mo,  bnt  not  like  thee. 
Transcendent  Morning  Glory. 

Soon  yields  the  strife  thy  gentle  life. 

Perfect  yet  transitory ; 
Though  brief,  be  mine  as  pure  as  thine, 

Unsullied  Morning  Glory. 

Thy  beauty's  bloom  may  find  a  tomb, 

K'en  in  serene  September ; 
But  long  shall  I,  with  tear  and  sigh, 

Thy  loveliness  remember. 

So,  fair  and  brave  may  find  a  graro— 

Asylum  ne'er  invaded— 
When  life's  brief  hour,  like  this  frail  flower. 

Too  soon  has  flushed  and  faded. 
— Independent.  B.  K.  P. 

CLOUDS. 
A  CLOUD  upon  the  sky ! 
^dwers  close  their  cups,  the  butterfly  his  wing, 
The  restless  birds  cease  all  at  once  to  sing, 
The  shivering  leaves  foretell  a  shower  is 
nigh- 
Let  the  gray  evening  darken  into  night ! 
To-morrow's  sun  will  only  shine  more  bright-** 
Such  clouds  as  this  pass  by ! 

A  cloud  opon  the  brow ! 
A  palsy  of  the  thought  so  free  before, 
A  scnsie  of  efTort  never  known  of  yore, 

A  sudden  change  'twixt  yesterday  and  ttow. 
If  we  would  scan  it,  it  eludes  the  sight, 
And  yet  your  spirits  own  its  subtle  might — 

Will  this  cloud  pass,  and  how  1 

A  cloud  upon  the  heart ! 
What  pleaded  so  late,  has  lost  its  charm  to- 
day ; 
The  trust  undoubting  seems  misplaced  and  bold. 
The  kindly  words  sound  distant,  stiff,  arid  cold ; 
The  form  remains,  the  life  has  passed  away. 


Each  shrouded  spirit  acts  its  former  part, 
Smile  still  meets  smile,  but  heart  is  far  from 
hearts 

Will  this  cloud  e'er  depart  1 

What  wrought  the  clouds  we  mourn  ? 
Was  it  some  truth  ouupoken,  lo^e  should 
hide? 
Some  want  of  reverence  in  a  playful  mood — 
Some  thought  confided  and  not  understood— 

Soroechill  to  feeling,  or  some  shock  to  pridd  ? 
Boough— they're  risen— grief  and  tears  are  vale, 
After  the  darkness  and  the  bursts  of  rain 
Such  clouds  as  these  return  I 


THE  CLOSE  OP  AUTUMN. 
Th«  dry  leaver,  WhHrlhig  in  the  breeze, 

Dante  the  old  dooryard  elms  beneath. 
And  the  last  lingerers  on  the  trees 

Join  one  by  one,  the  waltz  of  death. 
Some  lie  becalmed  in  sheltered  nooks. 

Dead  surges  of  a  leafy  sea. 
Some  blind  with^wn  the  shining  brooks. 

Some  run  mad  races  on  the  lea. 

Thev  flutter  through  each  windward  door. 

Like  birds  wing-wearied  by  the  storm, 
Thev  skirmish  every  gust  before, 

Thev  fill  the  woods— a  silent  swarm. 
But  whirling  on  the  air  elate. 

Or  stirless  in  the  forest  gray, 
Dead  leaves  are  hieroglyphs  of  fate, 

The  symbols  of  our  own  decay. 

Weird  voices  in  the  cedars  moan, 

And  prophesy  of  winter  near, 
And  a  sad,  quivering  semi-tone 

Runs  through  the  reeds  and  broomsedge  sere; 
Birds  hurrying  from  the  clouded  north. 

Of  coming  storms  the  tidings  bring. 
The  mole  delves  deepbr  in  the  earth. 

The  insect  world  has  ceased  to  sing. 

Axes  are  reaping  in  the  wood 

Dry  fuel  for  the  winter  fire. 
With  quicker  step,  to  warm  his  blood. 

The  farmer  moves  through  bam  and  byre; 
The  wind  that  shook  the  tasseled  com 

Among  its  bare  stalks,  ghostlike  grieves ; 
And  everyivhere  the  trees  forlorn, 

Seem  mourning  for  their  perished  leayea. 

The  night-frost  with  its  silvery  crost, 

Shall  clothe  those  leaves,  and  make  them  fair. 
And  spicy  odors — as  they  must — 

By  day  shall  scent  the  woodland  air. 
And  so,  when  good  men  sleep  in  death. 

Upon  their  graves  a  brightness  lies. 
And  sweeter  than  the  dead  leaves*  breath. 

The  memories  of  their  virtues  rise. 

— M  Y.  Weekly  Mercury. 
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HOPES    AND   FEARS. 


OHAPTBR  ly. 


"  Eren  in  our  ashes  glow  the  wonted  fires." 

— Grbt. 

**  Mt  dear,  I  did  not  like  tlie  voice  that  I 
heard  just  now." 

^  I  am  sure  I  was  not  out  of  temper." 

"Indeed?"      • 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  any  one  would  be  vexed." 

"  Cannot  you  tell  mo  what  was  the  matter 
without  being  sure  so  oflen  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure — there,  mamma,  I  beg  your 
pardon — ^I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  com- 
plain." 

"  Only,  Sarah,  neither  your  voice  had  such 
a  ring,  nor  are  you  so  sure  when  nothing  has 
gone  wrong.    What  was  it  ?  " 

"It  is  that  photography,  mamma.  Miss 
Sandbrook  is  so  busy  with  it!  I  could  not 
copy  in  my  translation  that  J  did  yesterday, 
because  she  had  not  looked  over  it,  and  when 
she  said  she  was  coming  presently,  I  am  afraid 
I  said  it  was  always  presently  and  never  pres- 
ent I  believe  I  did  say  it  crossly,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  denied  it,"  and  poor  Sarah's  voice 
was  low  and  meek  enough. 

"Coming?    Where  b she?" 

"  In  the  dark  chamber,  doing  a  positive  of 
the  Cathedral." 

Mi's.  Prendcrgast  entered  the  schoolroom, 
outside  which  she  had  been  holding  this  col- 
loquy. The  powerful  sun  of  high  summer 
was  filling  the  room  with  barred  light  through 
the  Venetian  blinds,  and  revealing  a  rather 
confused  mass  of  the  appliances  of  study,  in- 
terspersed with  saucers  of  water  in  which  were 
bathing  paper  photographs,  and  every  shelf 
of  books  had  a  fringe  of  others  on  glass  set  np 
to  dry.  On  the  table  lay  a  paper  of  books, 
a  three-tailed  artificial  minnow,  and  another 
partly  clothed  with  silver  twist,  a  fly-book, 
and  a  quantity  of  feathers  and  silks. 

"  I  must  tell  Francis  that  the  schoolroom  is 
no  place  for  his  fishing-tackle!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Prendcrgast. 

"  O  mamma,  it  is  Miss  Sandbrook's.  She 
b  teaching  him  to  dress  flies,  because  she  says 
he  can't  be  a  real  fiitherman  without,  and  the 
trout  always  rise  at  hers.  It  is  quite  beauti- 
ful to  see  her  throw.  That  delicate  little  hand 
is  so  strong  and  ready." 

A  door  was  opened,  and  out  of  the  hous^ 
miud's  closet,  defended  (rom  light  by  a  yellow 
blind  at  every  crevice,  came  eager  exclama- 
tions of  "  Famous,"  "  Capital,"  "  The  tower 


comes  out  to  perfection,"  and  in  another  mo* 
ment  Lucilla  Sandbrook,  in  all  her  bloom  and 
animation,  was  in  the  room,  followed  by  a 
youth  of  some  eighteen  years,  Francis  Bemn- 
mont,  an  Indian  nephew  of  Mrs.  Prendcrgast. 

"  Hit  oiT  at  last,  isn't  it,  aunt  ?  Those  dog- 
tooth mouldings  will  satisfy  even  the  uncle." 

"  Really  it  is  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Pren- 
dcrgast, as  it  was  held  up  to  the  light  for  her 
inspection. 

"  Miss  Sandbrook  has  bewitched  the  cam- 
era," continued  he.  "  Do  you  remember  the 
hideous  muddles  of  last  summer  ?  But,  O 
Miss  Sandbrook,  we  must  have  one  more ;  the 
sun  will  be  ofif  by  and  by." 

"  Only  ten  minutes,"  said  Lucilla,  in  a  dep- 
recating tone.  "You  must  not  keep  me  a 
second  more,  let  the  sun  be  in  ever  such  good- 
humor.  Come,  Sarah,  come  and  show  us  the 
place  you  said  would  be  so  good." 

"  It  is  too  hot,"  said  Sarah,  bluntly,  «  and  I 
can't  waste  the  morning." 

"  Well,  you  pattern-pupil,  I'll  come  pres- 
ently.   Indeed  I  will,  Mrs.  Prendcrgast." 

"  Let  me  see  this  translation,  Sarah,"  said 
Mrs.  Prendcrgast,  as  the  photographers  ran 
down-stairs. 

She  looked  over  it  carefully,  and  as  the  ten 
minutes  had  passed  without  sign  of  the  gov- 
erness' return,  asked  what  naturally  followed 
in  the  morning's  employment 

"  Italian  reading,  mamma;  but  never  mind.** 

"  Find  the  place,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  only  while  Francis  is  at  home.  Oh, 
I  wish  I  had  not  been  cross."  And  though 
Sarah  usually  loved  to  read  to  her  mother, 
she  was  uneasy  all  the  time,  watching  the 
door,  and  pausing  to  listen  at  the  most  mov- 
ing passages.  It  was  full  half  an  hour  before 
the  voices  were  heard  returning,  and  then 
there  was  a  call,  "  Directly,  Sarah  I "  the  dark 
chamber  was  shut  up,  and  all  subsided. 

Mrs.  Prendci^ast  stayed  on,  in  spite  of  an 
imploring  glance  from  her  daughter,  and  after 
an  interval  of  the  mysterious  manipulationi 
in  the  closet,  the  photograph  was  borne  forth 
in  triumph. 

Lucilla  looked  a  little  abashed  at  finding 
Mrs.  Prendergast  in  presence,  and  began  im- 
mediately, "  There,  Mr.  Beaumont,  you  see ! 
I  hapo  Mrs.  Prendergast  is  going  to  banish 
you  forthwith ;  you  make  us  shamefully  idle." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Prendei^ast,  gravely,  •*  I 
am  going  to  carry  him  off  at  once,  and  I 
a  law  against  future  invasions." 
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Francis  attempted  loud  appeals,  bat  his 
atmt  quashed  them  with  demeanor  that 
showed  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  drove 
him  away  before  her. 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Sandbrook,"  said  Sarah,  with 
affectionate  compunction,  **  I  did  not  mean  to 
speak  so  loud  and  so  crossly." 

^  My  dear,"  said  LuciUa,  leaning  back  and 
fanning  herself  with  her  hat,  **  we  all  know 
that  we  reverse  the  laws  of  teacher  and  pupil  1 
Small  blame  to  you  if  yon  wore  put  out,  and 
now  I  hope  your  mamma  will  keep  him  to 
herself,  and  that  I  shall  hare  time  to  get  cool. 
There  I  read  me  some  French,  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing process — or  practise  a  little.  I  declare 
that  boy  has  dragged  me  in  and  out  so  oflen, 
that  I  haven't  energy  to  tell  a  noun  from  a 
verb." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  had  hardly  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  before  her  husband's  voice 
called  her  to  the  study,  where  he  stood,  his 
broad  mouth  distended  by  a  broader  smile, 
his  eyes  twinkling  with  merriment 

*^  Old  woman'*  (his  favorite  name  for  her), 
<«  do  you  know  what  a  spectacle  I  have  been 
witnessing?"  and  as  she  signed  inquiry, 
"  Mrs.  Sprydone,  with  numerous  waggings 
of  the  head,  and  winkings  of  the  eyes,  in- 
veigled mo  into  her  den,  to  see — guess  I" 

^  Francis  and  Miss  Sandbrook  in  the  clois- 
ter photographing." 

^  Old  woman,  you  are  a  witch." 

**  I  knew  what  they  were  about,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Spr}*done's  agony  to  c^n  my  eyes." 

^  So  your  obstinate  blindness  drove  her  to 
me  I  She  thought  it  right  that  I  should  be 
aware — The  Close,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fever 
about  that  poorgirL  What  do  you  know? 
Is  it  all  gossip  ?  " 

*^  I  know  there  is  gossip,  as  a  law  of  nature, 
but  I  have  not  chosen  to  hear  it" 

**  Then  you  think  it  all  n<Misense  ?  " 

"Not  a//." 

""Well,  what  then?  The  good  ladies 
seem  terribly  scandalized  by  her  dress.  Is 
there  any  harm  in  that?  I  always  thonght 
it  very  becoming." 

'*  Exactly  so,"  said  his  wife,  smiling. 

**  If  it  is  too  smart,  can't  you  give  her  a 
hint?" 

**  When  she  lefl  off  her  mooming,  she  spoke 
to  me,  saying  that  he  coald  not  afford  not  to 
wear  out  what  she  already  had.  I  quite 
agreed ;  and  thongk  I  coold  wish  there  were 


less  stylbhneas  abont  her,  it  is  pleasant  to 
one's  own  eye,  and  I  see  nothing  to  object  to." 
**  I'm  sure  it  is  no  concern  of  the  ladies, 
then  I  And  how  about  this  lad  ?  One  of 
their  wild  notions,  is  not  it?  I  have  heard 
her  tell  him  a  half  a  dozen  times  that  whe  was 
six  years  his  elder." 

"  Four-and-twenty  is  just  the  age  that 
young-looking  girls  like  to  boast  of.  I  am 
not  afraid  on  her  account;  she  has  plenty  of 
sense  and  principle,  and  I  believe,  too,  there 
is  a  very  sore  spot  in  her  heart,  poor  girl. 
She  pla}*6  with  him  as  a  mere  boy ;  but  he  is 
just  at  the  time  of  life  for  a  passion  for  a 
woman  older  than  himself,  and  his  devotion 
certainly  excites  her  more  than  I  could  wish." 

''  111  tell  you  what,  Peter  didn't  like  it  at 
alL"  • 

"Peter  was  oerti^nly  not  in  a  gracious 
mood  when  he  was  here  last  week.  I  could 
not  make  out  whether  seeing  her  a  governess 
were  too  much  for  him,  or  whether  he  sus- 
pected me  of  ill-using  her." 

"No,  no;  it  was  rivalry  between  him  and 
Master  Francis  1"  said  the  Doctor,  laugh- 
ing. "  How  he  launched  out  against  young 
men's  conceit  when  Francis  was  singing  with 
her.  Sheer  jealousy !  Ho  could  see  nothing 
but  dilapidation,  dissent,  and  dirt  at  Lane- 
ham,  and  now  has  gone  and  refused  it." 

"  Refused  Laneham ! — ^that  capital  college 
living ! — with  no  better  dependence  than  his 
fellowship,  and  such  a  curacy  as  Wrap- 
worth?" 

"  Indeed  he  has.  Here's  his  letter.  Tou 
may  read  it  and  give  it  to  Miss  Sandbrook  if 
you  like — he  seems  quite  dispirited." 

"  *  Too  cJd  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of  du- 
ties,'" read  Mrs.  Prendcrgast  indignantly. 
"Why,  he  is  but  forty-four  I  What  did  he 
think  of  us  for  coming  hero  ?  " 

"De^sed  me  for  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
smiling.  "  Never  mind ;  he  will  think  him- 
self younger  as  he  grows  older — and  one 
can't  blame  him  for  keeping  to  Wrapworth 
as  long  as  the  old  Dean  of lives,  espe- 
cially as  those  absentee  Charterises  do  so 
much  harm." 

"  He  does  not  expect  them  to  give  him  the 
living  ?  They  ought,  I  am  sure,  after  his 
twenty  year^  labor  there  already." 

"Not  they!  Mr.  Charteris  gratnitoudy 
wrote  to  t^  him  that,  on  hearing  of  his  bury- 
ing that  poor  young  Mrs.  Sandbrook  thera, 
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all  soroples  had  been  removed,  and  the  next 
preaentation  was  ofiered  for  sale.  You  need 
not  tell  Miss  Sandbrook  sa'' 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  pray  how  does  Peter 
mean  to  avoul  the  new  field  of  duty,  if  he  be 
sure  of  turning  out  on  the  Dean's  death  ? 
Oh  1  I  see — '  finish  his  days  ait  fais  College, 
if  the  changes  at  the  Uttirersity  have  not 
rendered  it  insupportable  to  one  who  remem- 
bers elder  and  better  days.'  Poor  Peter! 
Well,  these  are  direful  cpnsequenecs  of  Miss 
Sandbrook's  fit  of  fltghtineflsl  Yes,  I'll  show 
her  the  letter,  it  might  tame  her  a  little;  and 
poor  thing,  I  own  I  liked  her  better  when  she 
was  soil  and  subdued." 

'<Hal  TLen  you  are  not  satisfied?  Don^t 
ga  Let  me  know  how  it  is.  I  am  sure  Sa- 
rah is  dl^aeted  about  her — more  than  even 
Francis.  I  would  not  part  with  her  fbr  a 
great  deal,  not  only  on  Peter's  account,  bat 
on  her  own  and  Sarah'b;  but  these  ladies 
have  raked  up  all  manner  of  Charteris  scan- 
dal, and  we  are  quite  in  disgrace  for  bringing 
her  here." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Prendergast,  ^  while  we 
lived  at  our  dear  old  country  home,  I  never 
quite  believed  what  I  heard  of  jealous  ill-oa- 
turo,  but  I  have  seen  how  it  was  ever  since 
those  Christmas  parties,  when  certainly  peo- 
ple paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention." 

"Who  would  not'? — the  prettiest,  most 
i^reeable  young  woman  there." 

"  It  may  be  vexatious  to  be  eclipsed  not 
only  in  beauty,  but  in  style,  by  a  strange  gov- 
erness," said  Mi*s.  PrendeigasU  *^That  set 
all  the  mothers  and  daughters  against  her, 
and  there  have  been  some  spiteful  little  at- 
tempts at  mortifying  her,  which  have  made 
Sarah  and  me  angry  beyond  description! 
All  that  they  say  only  impels  me  towartls 
her.  She  is  a  rare  creature,  most  engaging, 
but  I  do  sometimes  fear  that  I  may  have 
spoilt  her  a  little,  for  she  has  certainly  not 
done  quite  so  well  of  late.  At  first  slie 
worked  hard  to  keep  in  advance  of  Sarah, 
saying  liow  she  felt  the  disadvantage  of  su 
pei*ficial  learning  and  desultory  habits;  she 
kept  in  the  backgi-ound,  and  avoided  amnsc- 
mentB ;  but  I  suf^xne  reaction  is  natural  with 
recovered  spirits,  and  this  summer  she  has 
taken  less  pains,  and  has  let  Fraacb  occupy 
her  too  much,  and — ^diat  I  like  least  of  all — 
her  inattention  brings  back  the  old  nibe  with 
Sarah's  temper." 

"  You  must  take  her  in  hand." 


"  If  she  were  but  my  daughter  or  niece ! " 

"I  thought  you  had  made  her  feel  as 
such." 

*^  This  sort  of  reproof  is  the  difficulty,  and 
brings  back  the  sense  of  our  relative  post* 
tions.  However,  the  thing  is  to  be  done  as 
much  for  her  sake  as  for  our  own." 

Lucilla  knew  that  a  lecture  was  impending, 
but  she  really  loved  and  esteemed  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast too  much  to  prepare  to  champ  the 
bit.  That  lady's  warmth  and  simplicity,  and, 
above  all,  the  largeness  of  mind,  that  pre- 
vented her  from  offending  or  being  offended 
by  trifles,  had  endeared  her  extremely  to  the 
young  governess.  Not  only  had  these  eight 
months  passed  without  the  squabble  that 
Owen  had  predicted  would  send  her  to  HE- 
tonbury  in  a  week,  but  Cilia  had  decidedly, 
though  insensibly,  laid  aside  many  of  the 
sentiments  and  habits  in  which  poor  Honoris 
opposition  had  merely  confirmed  her.  The 
effect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past  summer 
had  subdued  her  fin*  a  long  time,  the  novelty 
of  her  position  had  awed  her,  and  what  Mrs. 
Prendergast  tnily  called  the  reaction  had 
been  so  tardy  in  coming  on  that  it  was  a  sor- 
prise  even  to  herself.  Sensible  that  she  had 
given  cause  fbr  displeasure,  she  courted  the 
tite-brtite,  and  herself  began  thus — ^**I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  idleness.  It  is  a  fatal 
thing  to  be  recalled  to  the  two  passions  of 
my  youth — ^fishing  and  photography." 

'*My  husband  will  give  Francis  employ- 
ment in  the  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Prendergast 
'*  It  will  not  do  to  give  Sarah's  natural  irrita- 
bility too  many  excuses  for  outbreaks." 

**  She  never  accepts  excuses,"  said  LuciUa, 
*'  though  I  am  sure  she  might  I  have  been 
a  sore  trial  to  her  diligence  and  methodical- 
ness ;  and  her  soul  is  too  much  bent  on  her 
work  for  us  to  drag  her  out  to  be  foolish,  aa 
would  be  best  for  her." 

'*  So  it  might  be  for  her ;  but,  my  dear, 
pardon  me,  I  am  not  speaking  only  ht  S^ 
rah's  sake." 

With  an  odd  jerk  of  head  and  hand,  Cilly 
exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  the  old  story — ^the  other 
f— flirting,  is  it  ?  " 

**  I  never  said  that  I  I  never  thought  that," 
cried  Mrs.  Prendergast,  shocked  at  the  wosd 
and  idea  that  had  never  crossed  her  mind. 

"  If  not,"  saad  CiHa,  "  it  is  because  you  are 
too  innocent  to  know  flirting  when  you  aee 
it!  Dear  Mrs.  Prendergast,  I  didn't  thiric 
you  would  have  looked  so  grave." 
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^*l ^  not  tbtnk  yrm.  would  luiye  spoken 
80  ligbd  J ;  bot  it  b  ptein  that  we  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing." 

^'In  iaet,  you,  in  yomr  qnieineflB,  Hawk  aw- 
foUy  of  that  which  for  years  wm  to  me  like 
breathing  t  I  thought  the  taste  was  gone  for- 
every  but,  you  see"'— and  her  aweet,  sad  ex*- 
piesion  pleaded  for  her-^^yon  have  made 
me  so  happy  that  the  oid  self  is  come  back." 
There  was  a  silence,  bnoken  by  this  strange 
firl  saytng,  ^'  Welly  what  ate  you  going  to  do 
tome?" 

*^  Only,"  said  the  hdf^  in  her  sweet,  fUll, 
ioapnessive  voice, "  to  beg  yon  wUl  indeed  b6 
happy  in  giving  yomvslf  no  ca«ise  for  salfre- 
proaoh." 

"Im  past  that,"  said  Lnoilla,  with  a  smile 
on  her  Hp  and  a  tear  in  her  eye*  "I've  not 
knowA  that  sensataon  since  my  fiitherdied* 
My  chief  happiness  since  that  has  lain  in  be* 
ing  provoking,  but  you  have  taken  away  that 
pleflMue.  I  eookln't  purposely  vex  you,  even 
if  I  were  your  adopted  child  1 " 

Without  precisely  knowing  the  full  amount 
of  these  words,  Mrs.  Prendergast  undmnteod 
fMSt  bitterness  and  present  warmth,  and, 
gratified  to  find  that  at  least  there  was  no 
galling  at  their  mutual  relations,  responded 
with  a  smile  and  a  caress  that  led  LmcHla  to 
eouiiaiie,  ^*  As  for  the  word  that  dismayed 
you,  I  only  meant  to  acknowledge  an  unlucky 
propensity  to  be  excited  about  any  nonsense, 
in  which  any  man  kind  is  mixed  up.  If  Sa- 
cah  would  take  to  it,  I  could  more  easily  ab- 
stain, but  you  see  her  coquetries  are  with  no- 
body more  recent  than  Qoraco  and  Dante." 

**  I  cannot  wiHh  it  to  be  otherwise  wi^  her," 
flaid  Mrs.  Prendergast,  gravely. 

**NoI  It  is  a  bad  speculation,"  said  Lu- 
cilla,  sadly.  *'  She  will  never  wish  half  her 
lif^  oould  be  pulled  out  like  defective  cro- 
chet 1  nor  wear  out  good  peoide's  forbearance 
with  hor  antics.  I  did  think  they  were  out- 
grown and  beat  out  of  me,  and  that  your 
nephew  was  too  young ;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
ingrain,  and  that  I  should  be  flattered  by  the 
Itt^ntions  of  a  hie^baby  of  si&  mouths  old ! 
But  ril  do  my  best,  Mrs.  Pr«odergast;  I 
promise  you  I'll  not  be  the  sdioofanistress 
abroad  in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  see 
what  terms  I  will  keep  with  Mr.  Beaumont" 
Mrs.  Prendergast  was  less  pleased  after 
^n  befoig^'^'^  pronnse.  It  was  again  that 
fMadom  f  3xpresBioB  that  the  girl  had 
iMmiod   among   the  Chartonaes,  and  the 
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ideas  that  she  accepted  as  mere  matters  of 
coone  that  jarred  upon  the  matron,  "v^oso 
secluded  li&  had  preserved  her  in  far  truer 
refinement  She  did  not  know  how  to  reply, 
and,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  discussion,  gave 
her  Mr.  Prendergast's  letter,  but  was  amazed 
at  her  reception  of  it 

"Passed  the  Hving?  Famous!  He  will 
stick  to  Wrapworth  to  the  last  gasp  1  That 
is  fidelity  I    Pray  tell  him  so  from  me." 

^  You  had  better  send  your  message  through 
Dr.  Prendergast  Wo  cannot  but  be  disap^ 
pointed,  though  I  understand  your  feeling  for 
Wrapworth,  and  we  are  sorry  for  the  di^ir- 
ited  tone  about  the  letter." 

^  Weil  he  may  be,  all  alone  there,  and  see- 
ing poor  Castle  Blanch  going  to  rack  and 
rain.  I  eould  cry  about  it  whenever  I  think 
of  it;  bat  how  much  worse  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  deserted  too !  As  long  as  he 
is  in  the  M  vicarage  there  is  a  home  spot  to 
me  in  the  world!  Oh,  I  thank  him,  I  do 
thank  him  for  standing  by  the  old  place  to 
the  last" 

'^  It  is  preposterous,"  thought  Mrs.  Pren- 
deff|;ast.  "  I  wont  tell  the  Doctor.  He  woold 
think  it  so  fodish  in  him,  and  improper  in 
her :  but  I  verily  believe  it  is  her  influence 
that  keeps  him  at  AVrapworth !  He  cannot 
bear  to  cross  her  wishes  or  give  her  paio. 
Well,  I  am  thankful  that  Sarah  b  neither 
beautiful  nor  attractive." 

Sincere  was  Lucilla's  intention  to  resume 
her  regular  halMts,  and  put  a  stop,  to  Francis 
Beanmont's  attentions,  but  the  attraction  had 
already  gone  so  far  that  repression  rendered 
him  the  more  assiduous,  and  oOen  bore  the 
aspect  ^it  were  not  absolutely  the  coyneiv) 
of  coquetry.  While  deprecating  from  hear 
heart  any  attachment  on  her  part,  her  vanity 
was  fiumed  at  finding  herself  in  her  present 
position  as  irresistible  as  ever,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  obtain  a  smile  or  word  from  her  was 
such  an  agreeable  titillation,  that  every  thing 
else  became  fiat,  and  her  hours  in  the  school- 
room an  imprisonment.  Sarah's  methodical 
earnestness  in  study  bored  her,  and  she  was 
sick  of  restraint  and  application.  Nor  was 
this  likely  to  be  merely  a  passing  evil,  fyt 
Francis*  parents  were  in  India,  and  South- 
minster  was  his  only  English  home.  Nay, 
even  when  he  had  returned  to  his  tutor,  Lu- 
eilla  was  not  restored  to  her  better  self.  Her 
eraving  for  excitement  had  been  awakened, 
and  her  repugnance  to  mental  exertion  bad 
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been  yielded  to.  The  routine  of  lessons  had 
become  bondage,  and  she  sought  every  occa- 
non  of  variety,  seeking  to  outshine  and  daz- 
zle the  ladies  of  Southminster,  playing  off* 
Castle  Blanch  fascinations  on  curates  and 
minor  canons,  and  sometimes  flying  at  higher 
game,  even  beguiling  the  Dean  himself  into 
taming  over  her  music  when  she  sang. 

She  had  at  first,  by  the  use  of  all  her  full- 
grown  faculties,  been  just  able  to  keep  suffi- 
ciently ahead  of  her  pupil ;  but  her  growing 
indolence  soon  caused  her  to  slip  back,  and 
not  only  did  she  let  Sarah  shoot  ahead  of  her, 
but  she  became  impatient  of  the  girl's  habits 
of  accuracy  and  research ;  she  would  give 
careless  and  vexatious  answers,  insist  petu- 
lantly on  correcting  by  the  ear,  make  light 
of  Sarah  and  her  grammar,  and  hastily  reject 
or  hurry  from  the  maps,  dictionaries,  and  cy- 
dopsBdias  with  which  Sarah's  training  had 
taught  her  to  read  and  learn.  But  her  dis- 
like of  trouble  in  supporting  an  opinion  did 
not  make  her  the  less  pertinacious  in  uphold- 
ing it,  and  there  were  times  when  she  was 
wrathful  and  petulant  at  Sarah's  presump- 
tion in  maintaining  the  contrary,  even  with 
all  ihe  authorities  in  the  bookshelves  to  back 
her. 

Sarah's  temper  was  not  her  prime  quality, 
and  altercations  began  to  run  high.  Each 
dispute  that  took  place  only  prepared  tiie 
way  for  another,  and  Mrs.  Prendergast,  hay- 
ing taken  a  governess  chiefly  to  save  her 
daughter  from  being  fretted  by  interruptions, 
found  that  her  annoyances  were  tenfold  in- 
creased, and  irritations  were  almost  habitual. 
They  were  the  more  disappointing  because 
the  girl  preserved  through  them  all  such  a 
passionate  admiration  for  her  beautiful  and 
chamung  little  governess,  that,  except  in  the 
Tery  height  of  a  squabble,  she  still  believed 
her  perfection,  and  was  her  most  vehement 
partisan,  even  when  the  wrong  had  been 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  this  return  to  old 
fiiults,  Lucilla  was  improved  by  her  residence 
at  Southminstcr.  Defiance  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  the  habit  of  respect  and  affection 
had  soflened  her  and  lessened  her  pride; 
there  was  more  devotional  temper  and  a 
greater  desire  aflcr  a  religious  way  of  life. 
It  might  be  that  her  fretfulness  was  the  effect 
of  an  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  was  more 
hopeftd  than  her  previous  fierce  self-satisfac- 
tkxi,  and  that  her  aberratioDS  were  the  last 


eSbrta  of  old  evil  habits  to  re-establiah  Aeir 
gra^  by  custom,  when  her  heart  was  becooft* 
ing  detached  from  them. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  Mrs.  Pr^ideTgast^j 
first  duty  was  to  her  child,  her  second  to  the 
nephew  entrusted  to  her,  and  love  and  pit^f 
as  she  might,  she  felt  that  to  retain  Luoilla 
was  leading  all  into  temptation.  Her  liu»- 
band  was  slow  to  see  the  verification  of  ber 
reluctant  opinion,  but  he  trusted  to  her,  and 
it  only  remiuned  to  part  as  little  har^y  or 
injuriously  as  might  be. 

An  opening  was  afforded  when,  in  October, 
Mrs.  Prendergast  was  entreated  by  the  widow 
of  one  of  her  l»rothers  to  find  her  a  governess 
for  two  giris  of  twelve  and  ten,  and  two  boyt 
younger.  It  was  at  a  country-house,  so  much 
secluded  that  such  temptations  as  at  Soutb- 
minster  were  out  of  reach,  and  the  younger 
pupils  were  not  likely  to  try  her  temper  in 
the  same  way  as  Sarah  had  done. 

So  Mrs.  Prendergast  tenderly  expUined 
that  Sarah,  being  dd  enough  to  pmnue  her 
studies  alone,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Willis 
Beaumont,  being  in  distress  for  a  govemeae, 
it  would  be  best  to  transfer  Miss  Sandbrook 
to  her.  Lucilla  turned  a  little  pale,  but  gav« 
no  other  sign,  only  answering,  **  Thank  yoo," 
and  **  Yes,"  at  fit  moments,  and  acceding  to 
every  thing,  even  to  her  ^)eedy  departure  «t 
the  end  of  a  week. 

She  left  the  room  in  silence,  more  stunned 
than  even  by  Robert's  announcement,  and 
with  less  fictitious  strength  to  brave  the  blow 
that  she  had  brought  on  herself.  She  re- 
paired to  the  schoolroom,  and  leaning  her  brow 
against  the  window-^ne,  tried  to  gather  ber 
thoughts,  but  scarcely  &ye  minutes  had  passed 
before  the  door  was  thrown  back,  add  in 
rushed  Sarah,  passionately  oxclaimingf— 

«« It's  my  fault !  It's  all  my  fault ;  O  Miss 
Sandbrook,  dearest  Miss  Sandbrook,  forgive 
me  I  O  my  temper!  my  temper  1  I  never 
thought— I'll  go  to  papal  111  tell  him  it  is 
my  doing  I  He  will  never — never  be  so  no- 
just  and  cruel ! " 

**  Sarah,  stand  up ;  let  me  go,  please,"  said 
Lucy,  unclasping  die  hands  (rom  her  waist 
'*  This  is  not  right  Tour  father  and  mother 
both  think  the  same,  and  so  do  I.  It  is  just 
Uiat  I  sbonld  go—" 

^*  Tou  sha'n't  say  so  I  It  is  my  crossaess  I 
I  wont  let  you  ga  111  write  to  Peter  1  He 
wont  let  yon  go!"  Sarah  was  really  beside 
herself  with  de^>air,  and  as  her  mother  ad- 
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▼aiieed,  and  would  have  spoken,  turned  round 
dbarply^  **  Don't,  don't,  mamma ;  I  wont  come 
away  unless  you  promise  not  to  punish  her  for 
my  temper.  You  have  minded  those  horrid, 
wicked,  gossiping  ladies.  I  didn't  think  you 
would! " 

'*  Sarah,**  said  Lucilla,  resolutely,  ^  going 
mad  in  this  way  just  shows  that  I  am  doing 
you  no  good.  You  are  not  behaving  properly 
to  your  mother." 

^  She  never  acted  unjustly  befiyre." 

^  That  is  not  for  you  to  judge,  in  die  first 
place ;  and  in  the  next,  she  acts  jusdy.  I  feel  it 
Yes,  Sarah,  I  do ;  I  have  not  done  my  duty 
by  you,  and  have  quarrelled  with  you  when 
your  industry  shamed  me.  All  my  old  bad 
habits  are  come  back,  and  your  mother  b 
right  to  part  with  me." 

**  There  I  there,  mamma;  do  you  hear 
that  ?  "  sobbed  Sarah,  imploringly.  «'  When 
she  speaks  in  that  way,  can  you  still —  Oh, 
I  know  I  was  disrespectful,  but  you  can't — 
yon  can't  think  that  was  her  fault  I " 

**  It  was,"  said  Lucilla,  looking  at  Mrs.  Pren- 
deigast  *'  I  know  she  has  lost  the  self-con- 
trol she  once  had.  Sarah,  this  is  of  no  use. 
I  would  go  now,  if  your  mother  begged  me  to 
fltiQr — and  that,"  she  added,  widi  her  firm 
fmile,  **  and  that  she  is  too  wise  to  da  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  pain  me,  and  put  me  to  shame, 
do  not  let  me  have  any  more  such  exhibi- 
tions." 

Pale,  ashamed,  discomfited,  Sarah  turned 
away,  and  not  yet  able  to  govern  herself^ 
nnhed  into  her  room. 

'* Poor  Sarah  1 "  said  her  mother.  "You 
have  mre  powers  of  making  your  pupils  love 
you,  Miss  Sandbrook." 

**  If  it  were  for  their  good,"  sighed  Lucilla. 

''It  has  been  much  for  her  good;  she  is 
&r  less  uncouth,  and  less  exclusive.  And  it 
will  be  more  so,  I  hope.  You  will  still  be  her 
friend,  and  we  shall  often  see  you  here." 

Lucilla's  tears  were  dropping  fast;  and 
looking  up,  she  said  with  difficulty,  "  Don't 
mind  this;  I  know  it  is  right;  I  have  not  de- 
served the  happy  home  you  have  given  me 
here.  Where  I  am  less  happy,  I  hope  I  may 
keep  a  better  guard  on  myself.  I  thought 
the  old  ways  had  been  destroyed,  but  they 
are  too  strong  still,  and  I  oaght  to  sufier  (or 
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Never  in  all  her  days  had  Lucilla  tipokm 
•0  humbly  I 


"  Though  she's  as  like  to  this  one  as  a  crab  is 
like  to  an  apple,  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell."— 
King  Ijcab. 

Often  a  first  grief,  where  sorrow  has  hith- 
erto been  a  stranger,  b  but  the  foretaste  to 
many  another,  like  the  first  hail-stonn,  after 
long  sunshine,  preluding  a  succession  of 
showers,  the  clouds  returning  after  the  rain, 
and  obscuring  the  sky  of  life  for  many  a 
day. 

Those  who  daily  saw  Mrs.  Fulmort  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  attribute  her  increasing  in- 
validism to  debility  or  want  of  spirits;  and 
hopes  were  built  on  summer  heat,  till,  when 
it  came,  it  prostrated  her  strength,  and  at 
last,  when  some  casual  ailment  had  confined 
her  to  bed,  there  was  no  rally.  All  took 
alarm;  a  physician  was  called  in,  and  the 
truth  was  disclosed.  There  was  no  formed 
disease;  but  her  husband's  death,  though 
apparently  hardly  comprehended,  had  taken 
away  the  spring  of  life,  and  she  was  wither- 
ing like  a  branch  severed  from  the  stem. 
Remedies  did  but  disturb  her  torpor  by  fe- 
verish symptoms  that  hastened  her  decline, 
and  Dr.  Martyn  privately  told  Miss  Char- 
lecote  that  the  absent  sons  and  daughters 
ought  to  be  warned  that  the  end  might  be 
very  near. 

Honor,  as  lovingly  and  gently  as  possible, 
spoke  to  Phoebe.  The  girl's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  but  it  was  in  an  almost  well-pleased 
tone  that  she  said,  **  Dear  mamma,  I  always 
knew  she  felt  it " 

*^  Ah  I  litde  did  we  think  how  deeply  went 
the  stroke  that  showed  no  wound  1 " 

**  Yes  1  She  felt  that  she  was  going  to 
him.  We  could  never  have  made  her  happy 
here." 

"  You  are  content,  my  unselfish  one  V" 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  about  myself,  please  I " 
implored  Phoebe.  **  I  have  too  much  to  do 
for  that.  What  did  he  say  ?  That  the  others 
should  be  written  to  ?  I  will  take  my  ease 
and  write  in  mamma's  room." 

Immediate  duty  was  her  refuge  from  antic- 
ipation, gentle  tendance  from  the  sense  of 
misery,  and,  though  her  mother's  restless 
feebleness  needed  constant  waiting  on,  her 
four  notes  were  completed  before  post-time. 
Augusta  was  eating  red  mullet  in  Guernsey; 
Juliana  was  on  a  round  of  visits  in  Scotland^ 
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Mervyn  was  snppoeed  l;9  be  at  Paris ;  Robert 
alone  was  near  at  hand. 

At  nigbt,  Phoebe  sent  Boodle  to  bed ;  bat 
Miss  Fcnnimoro  insisted  on  sharing  her  pur 
pil's  watch.  At  first  there  was  nothing  to 
do ;  the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  slum- 
ber, and  the  daughter  sat  by  the  bed,  Uie  gov- 
erness at  the  window,  unoccupied  save  by 
their  books.  Phoebe  was  reading  Miss  Maur- 
ice's invaluable  counsels  to  the  nurses  of  the 
dybg.  Miss  Fennimore  had  the  Bible.  It 
was  not  from  a  sense  of  appropriateness,  as 
io  pursuance  of  her  system  of  re-examina- 
tion. Alwa^'s  admiring  the  Scripture  in  a 
patronizing  temper,  she  liad  gloried  in  criti- 
cal inquiry,  and  regarded  plenary  inspiration 
as  a  superstition,  covering  weak  points  by 
pretensions  to  infallibility.  But  since  her 
discussions  with  Robert,  and  her  readings  of 
Butler  with  Bertha,  she  bad  begun  to  weigh 
ibt  herself  the  internal,  intrinsic  evidence  of 
Divine  origin,  above  all,  in  the  Gospels,  which, 
to  her  surprise,  enchained  her  attention  and 
lAvestigation,  as  she  would  have  thought  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  simple  words. 

Pilate's  question,  "What  is  truth?"  was 
before  her.  To  her  it  was  a  link  of  evidence. 
Without  even  granting  that  the  writer  was 
the  fisherman  he  profbssed  to  be,  what,  short 
of  Shaksperian  intuition,  could  thus  have  de- 
picted the  Roman  of  the  early  Empire  in 
equal  dread  of  C«8ar  and  of  the  populace, 
at  once  unscrupulous  and  timid,  contemning 
Jewish  prejudice,  yet,  with  lingering  mytho- 
logical superstition,  tremUing  at  the  hint  of 
a  present  Deity  in  human  form ;  and,  lost  in 
the  bewilderment  of  the  later  Greek  philos- 
ophy, greeting  the  word  truth  with  the  startled 
iaqoir}',  what  it  might  be.  What  is  truth  V 
It  had  been  the  question  of  Miss  Fennimore's 
life,  and  she  felt  a  blank  and  a  disappoint- 
ment as  it  stood  unanswered.  A  movement 
made  her  look  up.  Phoebe  was  raising  her 
mother,  and  Miss  Fennimore  was  needed  to 
support  the  pillows. 

"  Phcebe,  my  dear,  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,  I  always  am.** 

"  Phoebe,  my  dear,  I  think  I  am  soon  going. 
You  have  been  a  good  child,  my  dear ;  I  wish 
I  had  done  more  for  }'0u  all.' 

"  Dear  mamma,  you  have  always  been  so 
kind." 

"  They  didn't  teach  me  like  Honora  Char- 
leeote,"  she  faltered  on;  ''but  I  always  did 


at  your  poor  papa  told  me.  Nobody  ever 
told  me  how  to  be  religious,  and  yoar  posr 
papa  would  not  hare  liked  it  Phoebe,  ycm 
know  more  than  I  do.  You  don't  think  God 
will  be  hard  with  me,  do  you  ?  I  am  snek  m 
poor  creature ;  but  there  is  the  Blood  tliaft 
taket  away  sin." 

"  Dear  mother,  duit  is  the  biassed  trust'* 

''The  Truthj**  fladied  upon  Miss  Feaoi- 
more,  as  she  watched  their  faces. 

"Will  He  give  me  His  own  goodness? " 
said  Mrs.  Fulmort,  wistfully.  "  I  never  did 
know  how  to  think  about  Him — ^I  wish  I  had 
eared  more.    What  do  you  think,  Pfaosbe?^ 

"  I  caimot  teU  how  to  answer  i\illy,  4eaar 
mamma,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  bot  indeed  it  is  aaf^ 
to  think  of  His  great  loving-kindBess  and 
mercy.  Robert  will  be  here  UKuiomiir. 
He  wyi  tell  you  better/* 

"  He  will  give  me  the  Holy  Sacramentf** 
said  Mrs.  Fulmort,  '*  and  then  I  shall  go—-" 

Presently  she  moved  uneasily.  **0 
Phoebe,  I  am  so  tired.    Nothing  rests  me.** 

"  Tbeve  remaineth  a  rest,"  gently  whia- 
paved  PheBbe-~and  Miss  Fennimore  tiMqgfcl 
the  yoong  face  had  something  of  the  angel 
in  it>*<-"  no  more  weariness  there." 

"  Th^  wont  think  what  a  poor  doll  ^bkhg 
I  am  there,"  added  her  mother.  *^  I  widi  I 
ooakl  take  poor  Maria  with  me  1  They  doat 
Vkt  her  here,  and  she  will  be  teased  and  pot 
about" 

"  No,  fiiotiier,  never  while  I  can  take  eare 
ofkerl" 

"  I  know  you  will,  Phcebe,  if  yoo  say  sOu 
Phoebe  lore,  when  I  see  God,  I  shall  (hank 
Htm  ftr  having  made  you  so  good  and  dear, 
and  letting  me  have  some  comfbrt  in  one  4t 
my  childpen." 

Pbeebe  teted  to  make  her  think  of  Robert, 
but  she  was  exhausted,  dozed,  and  was  never 
able  to  speak  so  much  again. 

Miss  Fenntmore  thought  instead  <yf  read- 
ing: Was  it  the  mere  effect  on  her  sympa- 
thies that  bore  in  on  her  mind  that  Troth  «x« 
isted,  and  was  grasped  by  the  mother  and 
daaghter  ?  What  was  there  in  those  Mter^ 
ingaocents  that  impressed  her  with  reality? 
yihyy  of  all  her  nuiny  iostructors,  had  none 
touched  her  like  poor,  ignorant,  feeble*' 
minded  Mrs.  Fuknort  ? 

Robert  arrived  the  next  day.  His  moilwr 
knew  kim,  and  was  r^ased  suffieiently  to  ao- 
cept  hb  ofikes  as  a  cleigyman.    llien,  m  if 
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she  thought  it  was  expected  of  her,  she  asked 
for  her  young  daughters,  but  when  they 
came,  she  looked  distressed  and  perplexed. 

"  Bless  them,  mother,"  said  Robert,  beod* 
ing  over  her,  and  she  evidently  accepted  this 
as  what  she  wanted;  but  "How — what?" 
she  added ;  and  taking  the  uncertain  hand, 
he  guided  it  to  the  head  of  each  of  his  three 
sisters,  and  prompted  the  words  of  blessing 
from  the  failing  tpngue.  Then  as  Bertha 
rose,  he  sank  on  his  knees  in  her  place, 
<<  Bless  me,  bless  me,  too,  mother ;  Uesa  me, 
and  pardon  my  many  acts  of  self-will." 

"You are  good — ^j'ou — you  are  a  clergy- 
man," she  hesitated,  bewildered. 

"  The  more  reason,  mamma ;  it  wjU  com- 
fort him."  And  it  was  Phoebe  who  won  for 
her  brother  the  bleasbg  needed  as  balm  to  a 
bleeding  heart. 

"The  others  are  away,"  said  the  dying 
woman ;  "  may  be,  if  I  bad  made  them  good 
when  they  were  little,  they  would  not  have 
left  me  now." 

While  striving  to  join  in  prayer  for  them, 
she  slumbered,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  she  slept  herself  tranquilly  away  from 
the  world  where  even  prosperity  had  been 
but  a  troubled  niaze  to  her. 

Augusta  arriycd,  weeping  profusely,  but 
witJi  all  her  wits  liboat  her,  so  as  to  assume 
the  command,  and  provide  for  her  owi|,  and 
her  Admiral's  comfort.  Phcebe  was  le£t  to 
the  mournful  repose  of  having  no  one  to 
whom  to  attend,  since  IViiss  Fennimore  pro- 
vided for  the  younger  ones;  and  in  the  lassi- 
tude of  bodily  fatigue  and  sorrow,  she  shrank 
from  Maria's  babyish  questions  and  Bertha's 
levity  and  curiosity,  spending  her  time  claefly 
alone.  Even  Bobert  could  not  oflen  be  widi 
her,  since  Mervyn's  absence  and  silence  threw 
much  on  him  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  executor 
and  guardian;  and  the  Bannermans  were 
both  exacting  and  self-important.  The  Ac- 
tons, having  been  pursued  by  their  letters 
from  place  to  place  in  the  Highlands,  at  length 
arrived,  and  Mervyn  last  of  aUi  only  just 
in  time  for  the  funeral. 

Phoebe  did  not  see  him  till  the  evening  af- 
ter it,  when  having  spent  the  day  nearly  alone, 
she  descended  to  the  late  dinner,  and  after 
the  quietness  in  which  she  had  lately  lived, 
and  with  all  the  tenderness  from  &esh  sv^r- 
ing,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  entering 
on  a  distracting  tunnoil  of  voices.  Mervyn, 
however,  came  forward  at  once  to  meet  her. 
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threw  his  aim  ronnd  her,  and  kissed  hey 
rather  demonstratively,  saying,  "My  little 
Phcebe,  I  wondered  where  you  were ; "  then 
putting  her  into  a  chair,  and  bending  over 
her, "  We  are  in  fw  the  fimeral  gameSi 
Stand  up  for  yourself! " 

She  did  not  know  in  the  least  what  he 
could  mean,  but  she  was  too  sick  at  heart  to 
ask;  she  only  thought  he  looked  unweU, 
jaded,  and  fagged,  and  with  a  heated  com^ 
plexion. 

He  handed  Lady  Acton  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  Augusta  following  with  Sir  Bevil,  was 
going  to  the  head  of  the  table,  when  he  called 
oat,  "  That's  Phoebe's  place  1 " 

"  Not  befotre  my  elders,"  Phoebe  answered, 
trying  to  seat  herself  at  the  side. 

"The  sister  at  home  is  mistress  d  the 
house,"  he  sternly  answered.  *'Take  your 
proper  place,  Phoebe." 

In  much  discomfort  she  obeyed,  and  tried 
to  attend  dvilly  to  Sir  Nicholas'  observations 
on  the  viands,  hoping  to  intercept  a  few,  as 
she  perceived  how  they  chafed  her  eldest 
brother. 

At  last,  OB  Mervyn  himself  roundly  abas- 
ing the  flavor  of  the  ice^dding,  Augusta  noi 
only  defended  it,  but  confessed  to  having  her- 
self directed  Mrs.  Brisbane  to  the  concoction 
that  morning. 

"  Mrs.  Brisbane  shall  take  orders  from  no 
lady  but  Miss  Fuhnort,  while  she  is  in  my 
house,"  thundered  Mervyn. 

Phoebe,  in  agony,  began  to  say,  she  knew 
not  what,  to  Sir  Bevil,  and  he  seconded  her 
with  equal  vehemence  and  incoherency,  till 
by  the  time  they  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing of,  they  were  with  much  interest  discuss- 
ing his  little  daughter,  scarcely  turning  their 
heads  from  one  another,  till,  in  the  midst  of 
desert,  the  voice  of  Joliana  was  heard,  "  Sir 
Bevil,  Sir  Bevil,  if  you  can  spare  me  any  at- 
tention—what  was  the  name  of  that  person  at 
Hampstead  that  your  sister  told  me  of  ?  " 

"  That  person  1  What,  where  poor  Anne 
Acton  was  boarded  ?  Dr.  <}raham,  he  called 
himself,  but  I  don't  believe  he  was  a  physi- 
cian.   Horrid  vulgar  follow  I " 

"  Excellent  for  the  purpose,  though,"  con- 
tinued lisdy  Acton,  addr^ng  herself  as  be- 
fore to  Mr.  Crabbe ;  "  advertises  for  nervous 
or  deficient  ladies,  and  boards  them  on  very 
fair  ternis:  would  take  her  quite  off  oar 
hands." 

Phoebe  tamed  a  wild  look.of  in^orvCjili^ 
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terrogation  on  Sir  Bevil,but  a  certain  family 
lelegrapb  had  electrified  him,  and  his  eyes 
were  on  the  grapes  that  he  was  eating  with 
nerrous  haste.  Her  blood  boiling  at  what 
die  apprehended,  Phoebe  eonld  endure  her 
present  post  no  longer,  and  starting  up,  made 
the  signal  for  leaving  the  dinner-table  so  sud- 
denly that  Augusta  choked  upon  her  glass  of 
wine,  and  carried  off  her  last  macaroon  in  her 
hand.  Before  she  had  recovered  breath  to 
rebuke  her  8i8ter*s  precipitation,  Phoebe  with 
boldness  and  spirit  quite  new  to  the  sisters, 
was  confronting  Juliana,  and  demanding  what 
she  had  been  saying  about  Hampstead. 

**  Only,"  said  Juliana,  coolly,  "  that  I  have 
found  a  capital  place  there  for  Maria — a 
Dr.  Graham,  who  boards  and  lodges  such  un- 
fortunates. Sir  Bevil  had  an  idiot  cousin 
there  who  died.    I  shall  write  to-morrow." 

"  I  promised  that  Maria  should  not  be  sep- 
arated from  me,"  smd  Phcebe. 

**  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Augusta ;  ^  we 
could  not  receive  her;  she  can  never  be  made 
presentable." 

"You?"  said  Phoebe. 

^  Tes,  my  dear ;  did  yon  not  know  ?  Tou 
go  home  with  us  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
and  next  spring  I  mean  to  bring  you  out,  and 
take  you  everjrwhere.  The  Admiral  is  so 
generous  I " 

'<  But  Ae  others ! "  said  Phoebe. 

^  I  don't  mind  undertaking  Bertha,"  8«d 
Lady  Acton.  **  I  know  of  a  good  school  for 
her,  and  I  shall  depomt  Maria  at  Dr.  Gra- 
ham's as  soon  as  I  can  get  an  answer." 

"  Really,"  continued  Augusta,  "  Phoebe  will 
look  very  creditable  by  and  by,  when  she  has 
more  color,  and  not  all  this  crape.  Perhaps 
I  shall  get  her  married  by  the  end  of  Ae  sea- 
son; only  you  must  learn  better  manners 
first,  Phoebe — ^not  to  rush  out  of  the  dining- 
room  in  this  way.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  without  my  other  glass  of  wine — ^when  I 
am  so  low,  too  1 " 

"  A  fine  mistress  of  the  house,  indeed,"  said 
Lady  Acton.  **It  b  well  Mervyn's  absurd 
notion  is  impossible." 

*<  What  was  that?  To  keepns  all?"  asked 
Phoebe,  catching  at  the  hope. 

**  Not  Maria  nor  the  governess.  You  need 
not  flatter'  yourself,"  said  Juliana ;  ^  he  siud 
lie  wouldn't  have  them  at  any  price ;  and  as 
to  keeping  house  alone  with  a  man  of  his 
character,  even  you  may  have  sense  to  see  it 
oonkbit  be  for  a  mofBent" 


"  Did  Robert  consent  to  Maria's  going  to 
Hampstead  ?  "  asked  Phoebe. 

"  Robert — what  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  He 
has  no  voice  I " 

^*  He  said  something  about  getting  the  three 
boarded  with  some  clergyman's  widow,"  said 
Augusta ;  **  buried  in  some  hole,  I  suppose,  to 
make  them  like  himself— go  to  church  every 
day,  and  eat  cold  dinners  on  Sunday." 

*^  I  should  like  to  see  Bertha  doing  that," 
said  Juliana,  laughing. 

But  the  agony  of  helplessness  that  had  op- 
pressed Phoebe  was  relieved.  She  saw  an 
outlet,  and  could  form  a  resolution.  Home 
might  have  to  be  given  up,  but  there  was  a 
means  of  fulfilling  her  mother's  charge,  and 
saving  Maria  from  the  private  idiot  asylnm ; 
and  for  that  object  Phoebe  was  ready  to  em- 
brace perpetual  seclusion  with  the  dullest  of 
widows;  She  found  her  sisters  discussing  their 
favorite  subject, — Mervyn's  misconduct  and 
extravagance, — and  she  was  able  to  sit  apart, 
working,  and  thinking  of  her  line  of  action. 
Only  two  days  I  She  must  be  prompt,  and 
not  wait  for  privacy  or  for  counsel  So,  when 
the  gentlemen  came  in,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  came 
towards  her,  she  took  him  into  the  window, 
and  asked  him  if  any  choice  were  permitted 
her  as  to  her  residence. 

^  Certainly ;  so  nearly  of  age  as  you  are. 
But  I  naturally  considered  that  you  would 
wish  to  be  with  Lady  Bannerman,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  London  society." 

^  But  she  will  not  receive  Maria.  I  prom- 
ised that  Maria  should  be  my  charge.  Yon 
have  not  consented  to  this  Hampstead 
scheme?" 

"Her  ladyship  is  precipitate,"  half  whis- 
pered the  lawyer.  "  I  certainly  would  not, 
till  I  had  seen  the  establishment,  and  judged 
for  myself." 

"  No,  nor  then,"  said  Phcebe.  "  Come  to- 
morrow, and  see  her.  She  is  no  subject  for 
an  estabiishment.  And  I  beg  you  will  let  me 
be  with  her ;  I  would  much  prefbr  being  with 
any  lady  wko  would  receive  us  both." 

**  Very  amiable,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe. 

**  Ha  I "  interrupted  Mervyn,  "  you  are  not 
afraid  I  shall  let  Augusta  carry  you  off,  Phoebe. 
She  would  give  the  world  to  get  you,  but  I 
don't  mean  to  part  with  you." 

**  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  her,  Merv3m,* 
cried  Augusta's  loud  voice  fhmi  the  other  end 
of  the  room.    "  She  knows  that  she  cannot 
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remiun  with  joa.  Bobert  himflelf  would  tell 
lierao." 

'*  Bobert  knows  better  tban  to  interfere,** 
Mid  Mervyn,  with  one  of  his  scowls.  "  Now 
then,  Phoebe,  settle  it  for  yourself.  Will  you 
stay  and  keep  house  for  me  at  home,  or  be 
Augusta's  companion?  There!  the  choice 
of  ilercules.  Virtue  or  vice  ?  "  he  added, 
trying  to  laugh. 

"Neither,"  said  Phosbe,  readily.  "My 
home  is  fixed  by  Maria's." 

"  Phoebe,  are  you  crazy  ?  "  broke  out  the 
three  voices ;  while  Sir  Nicholas  slowly  and 
•entendously  explained  diat  he  regretted  the 
unfortunate  circumstance,  but  Maria's  pecul- 
iarities Doade  it  impossible  to  produce  her  in 
society ;  and  that  when  her  welfare  and  hap- 
piness had  been  consulted  by  retirement, 
Phoebe  would  find  a  home  in  hb  house,  and 
be  treated  as  Lady  Bannentian's  sister,  and  a 
yonng  lady  of  her  expectations  deserved. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phoebe ;  then  turning 
to  her  brother,  "  Mervyn,  do  you,  too,  cast  off 
poor  Maria?" 

"I  told  you  what  I  thought  of  that  long 
ago,"  said  Mervyn,  carelessly. 

^Very  well,  then,"  said  Phoebe,  sadly; 
'*  perhaps  you  will  let  us  stay  till  some  lady 
can  be  found  of  whom  Mr.  Crabbe  may  ap- 
prove, with  whom  Maria  and  I  can  live." 

"  Lady  Acton  1 "  Sir  Bevil's  voice  was  low 
and  entreating,  but  all  heard  it 

"  I  am  not  going  to  encumber  myself,"  she 
answered.  "I  always  disliked  girls,  and  I 
shall  certainly  not  make  Actoiv  Manor  an 
idiot  asylum." 

"  And  mind,"  added  Augusta,  "  you  wont 
eome  to  me  for  the  season  1  I  have  no  notion 
of  yoor  leaving  me  all  the  dull  part  of  the 
year  for  some  gay  widow  at  a  watering-place, 
and  then  expecting  me  to  go  out  with  you  in 
London." 

"  By  Heaven  1 "  broke  out  Mervyn,  "  they 
9haU  stay  here,  if  only  to  balk  your  spite. 
My  sisters  shall  not  be  driven  from  pilUr  to 
post  the  very  day  their  mother  is  put  under 
groond." 

"  Some  respectable  lady,"  began  Bobert 

"  Some  horrid  old  harridan  of  a  boarding- 
house  keeper,"  shouted  Mervyn,  the  louder 
for  his  interference.  "Ay,  you  would  like 
it,  and  ^nd  all  their  fortunes  on  parsons  in 
long  coats  1  I  know  better!  Come  here, 
Phoebe,  and  listen.  Yon  shall  live  here  as 
you  have  always  done,  Maria  and  all,  and 
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keep  the  Fennimore  woman  to  mind  the 
children.  Answer  me,  will  that  content 
yon  ?  Don't  go  kxiking  at  Bobert,  but  say 
yes  or  no." 

Mervyn's  innuendo  had  deprived  his  offer 
of  its  grace,  but  in  spite  of  the  pang  of  in- 
dignation, in  spite  of  Bobert's  eye  of  disap- 
proval, poor  desolate  Phoebe  must  needs  cling 
to  her  home,  and  to  the  one  who  alone  would 
take  her  and  her  poor  companion.  "Mer- 
vyn, thank  you ;  it  is  right  I " 

"  Bight  I  What  does  that  mean  ?  If  any 
one  has  a  word  to  say  against  my  asters  be- 
ing under  my  roof,  let  me  hear  it  openly, 
not  behind  my  back.  £h,  Juliana,  what's 
that?" 

"  Only  that  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  last," 
sneered  Lady  Acton. 

"And,"  added  Bobert,  "there  should  be 
some  guarantee  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
troduced to  unsuitaUe  acquaintance." 

"  You  think  me  not  to  be  trusted  with 
them." 

"I  do  not." 

Mervyn  ground  his  teeth,  answering,  "Very 
well,  sir,  I  stand  indebted  to  you.  I  should 
have  imagined,  whatever  your  opinion  of  me, 
you  would  have  considered  your  favorite  sky- 
blue  governess  an  immaculate  guardian,  or 
can  you  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of 
a  sisterhood  ?  " 

"  Bobert,"  said  Phoebe,  fearing  lest  worse 
should  follow,  "Mervyn  has  always  been 
good  to  us ;  I  trust  to  him."  And  her  clear 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  eldest  brother  with 
a  grateful  confidence  that  made  him  catch 
her  hand  with  something  between  thanks 
and  triumph,  as  he  said, — 

"Well  said,  little  one!  There,  sir,  are 
yon  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  must  be,"  replied  Bobert 

Sir  Bevil,  able  to  endure  no  longer,  broke 
in  with  some  intelligence  from  the  newspaper, 
which  he  had  been  perusing  ever  since  his 
unlucky  appeal  to  his  lady.  Every  one 
thankfully  accepted  this  means  of  ending 
the  discussion. 

"Well,  miss,"  was  Juliana's  good-night, 
"you  have  attained  your  object  I  hope 
you  may  find  it  answer." 

"Yes,"  added  Augusta,  "when  Mervyn 
brings  home  that  Frenchwoman,  you  will 
wish  you  had  been  less  tenacious." 

"  That* s  all  an  idea  of  yours,"  said  Juliana. 
"She'll  have  punishment  enough  in  Master 
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Mervjm's  own  temper.  I  -wouldn't  keep 
house  for  him,  no,  not  for  a  week." 

**  Stay  till  you  are  asked/'  said  Augusta. 

Phoebe  could  bear  no  more,  but  slipped 
through  the  swing-door,  reached  her  room, 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  passively  let  Lie»- 
chen  undress  her,  not  attempting  to  raise  her 
drooping  head,  or  check  the  tears  that 
trickled,  conscious  only  of  her  broken, 
wounded,  oppressed  state  of  dejection,  into 
the  details  of  which  She  durst  not  look. 
How  should  she,  when  her  miser}'  had  been 
inflicted  by  such  hands  ?  The  mere  fact  of 
the  unseemly  broil  between  the  brothers  and 
fflsters  on  such  an  evening  was  shame  and 
pain  enough,  and  she  felt  like  one  bruised 
and  crushed  all  over,  both  in  herself  and 
Maria,  while  the  one  drop  of  comfort  in  Mer- 
Tyn's  kindness  was  poiscmed  by  the  strife  be- 
tween him  and  Bobert,  and  the  doubt  whether 
Bobert  thought  she  ought  to  have  accepted 

it 

When  her  maid  left  her,  she  only  moved 
to  extinguish  her  light,  and  then  cowered 
down  again  as  if  to  hide  in  the  darkness ; 
but  the  soft  summer  twilight  gloom  seemed  to 
soothe  and  restore  her,  and  with  a  longing  for 
air  to  refresh  her  throbbing  brow,  she  leaned 
out  into  the  cool,  still  night,  looking  into  the 
northern  sky,  still  pearly  with  the  last  remi- 
niscence of  the  late  sunset,  and  with  tiie  pale 
large  stars  beaming  calmly  down. 

"  O  mother,  mother  I  Well  might  you  long 
to  take  your  poor  Mana  with  you  —  there 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest — ^where  there 
is  mercy  for  the  weak  and  slow!  Home! 
home !  we  have  none  but  with  you  1 

Nay,  had  she  not  a  home  with  Him  whose 
love  was  more  than  mother's  love ;  whose  soft 
stars  were  smiling  on  her  now ;  whose  gentle 
breezes  fanned  her  burning  cheeks,  even  as 
a  still  softer  breath  of  comfort  was  stilling  her 
troubled  spirit  ?  She  leaned  out  till  she  could 
compose  herself  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  from 
prayer  rose  up  quietly,  weary,  and  able  to 
rest  beneath  the  Fatherly  Wings  spread  over 
the  orphan. 

She  was  early  astir,  though  with  heavy, 
swollen  eyelids ;  and  anxious  to  avoid  Ber- 
tha's inquiries  till  all  should  be  more  fully 
settled,  she  betook  herself  to  the  garden,  to 
cool  her  brow  and  eyes.  She  was  bathing 
them  in  the  dewy  fragrant  heart  of  a  full- 
blown rose,  that  had  seemed  to  loc^  at  her 
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with  a  tearful  smile  of  sympa^,  when  a 
step  approached  and  an  arm  was  thrown 
round  her,  and  Robert  stood  beside  her. 

**  My  Phoebe,"  he  said,  tenderly,  ^  how  are 
you  ?    It  was  a  fi'ightful  evening." 

*^0  Bobert,  were  yon  displeased  with 
me?" 

*'  No,  indeed.  Tou  put  us  all  to  shame.  I 
grieved  that  you  had  no  more  preparation, 
but  some  of  the  guests  stayed  late,  after- 
wards I  was  hindered  by  business,  and  then 
Bevil  laid  hands  on  me  to  advise  me  privately 
against  this  establishment  for  poor  Muia." 

*'I  thought  it  was  Juliana  who  pressed 
it!" 

^  Have  you  not  learned  that  whatever  be 
dislikes  she  forwards  ?  " 

'^  O  Bobert,  you  can  hinder  ^i  sehesw 
fixmi  ever  being  thought  of  again  ?  " 

*^Yes,"  said  Bobert;  ^ there  she  should 
never  have  been,  even  had  you  not  made 
resistance." 

**  And,  Bobert,  may  we  stay  here  V  **  asked 
Phoebe,  trembling. 

**  Crabbe  sees  no  objection,"  he  amwered. 

"  Do  you,  Robert  ?  If  you  think  we  oi^ht 
not,  I  will  try  to  change ;  but  Mervyn  is  kind, 
and  it  is  home  I  I  saw  you  thought  me  wrong, 
but  I  could  not  help  being  glad  he  relented 
to  Maria." 

**  You  were  right  Your  eldest  brother  is 
the  right  person  to  give  you  a  home.  I  can- 
not. It  would  have  shown  an  evil,  sn^icious 
temper  if  you  had  refused  him." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  like  it" 

*'  Perhaps  I  am  unjust.  I  own  that  I  had 
imagined  you  all  happier  and  better  in  soch 
a  home  as  Mrs.  Parsons  or  Miss  Charieeote 
could  find  for  you  ;  and  though  Mervyn 
would  scarcely  wilfully  take  advantage  of 
your  innocence,  I  do  not  trust  to  his  always 
knowing  what  would  be  hurtful  to  yon  or 
Bertha.  It  is  a  charge  that  I  grudge  to  him, 
for  I  do  not  think  he  perceives  what  it  is." 

"  I  could  make  you  think  better  of  him. 
I  wonder  whether  I  may." 

**  Any  thing — any  thing  to  make  me  think 
better  of  him,"  cried  Robert,  eagerly. 

**  I  do  not  know  it  fWmi  him  alone,  so  it  can- 
not be  a  breach  of  confidence,"  said  Phoebe. 
"  He  has  been  deeply  attached,  not  to  a  pretty 
person,  nor  a  rich  nor  grand  one,  but  she  was 
very  good  and  religious — so  much  so  that  she 
would  not  accept  him.** 
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**  The  attachment  has  been  long;  the  ve- 
jeetioa  tbia  fpring." 

*^My  poor  Phoebe^  I  could  boI  tell  you 
bow  Us  time  has  been  patted  aoee  early 
apring." 

**  I  know  in  part,"  she  said,  looking  dowB ; 
^but,  Eobin,  thai  arose  fiom  despair.  Oh, 
jbow  I  longed  for  him  to  come  and  let  me  try 
lo  comfort  him !  ** 

**•  And  how  is  this  to  change  my  oiBmon," 
asked  Robert, "  except  by  riiowing  me  that 
BO  right-minded  womaa  could  trust  berself 
irithhim?" 

**  O  Bobert,  no  1  Sisters  need  not  change, 
thottgh  others  ought,  perhaps.  I  meant  you 
lo  see  that  he  does  love  and  honor  goodness 
lor  itself^  and  so  that  he  wiU  guard  hss  sift- 
ters." 

<'I  will  think  so,  Phoebe.  Yon  deserve  to 
be  believed,  for  you  draw  out  his  best  points. 
For  my  own  part,  the  miserable  habits  of  our 
boyhood  have  le£b  a  habit  of  acrimony,  of 
which,  repent  as  I  will,  I  cannot  £ree  myself. 
I  gave  way  to  it  last  night.  I  can  be  cool, 
but  I  cannot  help  being  conten^tnous. 
make  him  worse,  and  I  aggravated  your  diffi- 
culties by  insulting  him." 

**  He  insulted  you,"  said  Fbsebo.  '*  When 
I  think  of  those  words  I  don*t  know  how  I 
can  stay  with  him." 

"They  fell  short  I  They  were  nothing," 
eaid  Bobert.  "  But  it  was  the  more  unbdit- 
ting  in  me  to  frame  my  warning  as  I  did. 
O  Phoebe,  your  prayers  and  influence  have 
done  much  for  me.  Help  me  now  to  treat 
my  brother  so  as  not  to  disgrace  my  calling." 

"  Tou — when  you  freely  forgive  all  the  in- 
juries he  has  done  you  1 " 

"If  I  freely  forgave,  I  suppose  I  should 
love;"  and  he  murmured  sadly,  "He  ^at 
hateth  his  broths  is  a  miu-dcrer." 

Phoebe  shrank,  but  could  not  hdp  thinking 
that  if  the  spirit  of  Cain  existed  among  them, 
it  was  not  with  the  younger  brother. 

When  she  next  ^ke,  it  was  to  express 
her  fear  lest  Aliss  Fennimore  should  revise 
to  remain,  since  the  position  would  be  un- 
ooo^rtable.  Her  talent  was  thrown  away 
on  poor  Maria,  and  Bertha  had  been  ver}' 
vexing  and  provoking  of  late.  Phttbe  greatly 
dreaded  a  change,  both  from  her  love  for  her 
^verness,  and  alarm  lest  a  new  duenna  might 
be  yet  more  unwelcome  to  Mervyn,  and  she 
was  disappointed  to  see  that  Bobert  caught 


al  the  hope  tfaat^he  i^ole  scheme  mi^  be 
baffled  on  this  score. 

Phflsbe  thought  a  repetition  of  the  dinner- 
table  ofienoe  would  be  best  obviated  by  talk- 
ing her  place  as  tea-maker  at  once.  Mervyn 
first  came  down,  and  greeted  her  like  some- 
thing especially  his  own.  He  detected  the 
red  blistered  spot  on  her  cheek,  and  esB- 
claimed,  "£hl  did  they  make  you  cry? 
Never  mind ;  the  house  will  soon  be  clear  of 
them,  and  you  my  little  queen.  You  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it  Has  any  one  been 
putting  things  in  your  head  ?  "  and  he  looked 
fiercely  at  his  brotber. 

"No,  Mervyn;  Bobert  and  I  both  think 
you  very  kind,  and  that  it  is  the  r'^ht  thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bobert, "  no  arrangement  could 
be  more  f»<oper.  I  am  sorry,  Mervyn,  if  my 
manner  was  oiVmsive  last  nighL" 

"  I  never  take  offence ;  it  is  not  my  way," 
said  Mervyn,  indifferently,  almost  annoyed 
that  his  brother  had  not  spirit  to  perseveiB 
in  the  quarreL 

Afber  the  breakfast,  where  the  elder  sisten 
were  cold  and  distant,  and  Bir  Bevil  as  friendly 
as  he  durst,  Mervyn's  first  move  was  to  go, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cral^,  to  explain 
the  arrangement  to  Miss  Fennimore,  and  re- 
quest her  to  continue  her  services.  They 
came  away  surprised  and  angr}- :  Miss  Fenni- 
more would  "consider  of  it."  Even  when 
Mervyn,  to  spare  himself  from  "  some  stranger 
who  might  prove  a  greater  nuisance,"  had 
offered  a  hundred  in  addition  to  her  present 
exorbitant  salary,  she  courteously  declined, 
and  repeated  that  her  rqply  should  be  given 
in  the  evening. 

Mervyn's  wrath  would  have  been  doubled 
had  he  known  the  cause  of  her  delay.  She 
sent  Maria  to  beg  Bobert  to  spare  her  half 
an  hour,  and  on  his  entrance,  dismissing  her 
pupils,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Fulmort>  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  candidly  tell  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  proposed  arrangement.  I  mean," 
seeing  his  hesitation,  "  of  that  part  which  re- 
lates to  myself." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  mean,  whether,  as  the  person  whose 
decision  has  the  most  worth  in  this  family, 
you  are  satisfied  to  leave  your  sisters  under 
my  charge  ?  If  not,  wlmtever  it  may  t^ost 
me  to  part  with  that  sweet  and  admirable 
Phffibe,"  and  her  voice  showed  unwonted 
emotion,  "  I  would  not  think  of  remaining 
with  them." 
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**  You  put  me  in  a  very  strange  position, 
Miss  Fennimore ;  I  have  no  authority  to  de- 
cide. They  could  have  no  friend  more  sin- 
cerely aoxious  for  their  welfare  en:  so  welcome 
to  Phcebe's  present  wishes." 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  question  is  not  of 
my  feelings  nor  theirs,  but  whether  you  con- 
sider my  influence  pernicious  to  their  relig- 
ious principles.  If  so,  I  decline  their  guaiv 
dian's  terms  at  once."  After  a  pause,  she 
added,  pleased  at  his  deliberation,  ^*  It  may 
assist  you  if  I  lay  before  you  the  state  of  my 
own  mind." 

She  proceeded  to  explain  that  her  parents 
had  been  professed  Unitarians,  her  mother, 
loving  and  devout  to  the  hereditary  faith,  be- 
yond which  she  had  never  looked — ^**Mr. 
Fulmort,"  she  said,  **  nothing  will  approve  it- 
self to  me  that  condemns  my  mother  1 " 

He  began  to  say  that  often  where  there 
was  no  wilful  rejection  of  truth,  saving  grace 
and  faith  might  be  vouchsafed. 

"  Tou  are  charitable,"  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  like  sarcasm,  and  went  on.  Her  father, 
a  literary  man  of  high  ability,  set  aside  from 
work  by  ill-health,  thought  himself  above 
creeds.  He  had  given  his  daughter  a  man's 
education,  had  read  many  argumentative 
books  with  her,  and  died,  leaving  her  libeiv 
ally  and  devoutly  inclined  in  the  spirit  of 
Pope's  universal  prayer — ^**  Jehovah,  Jove, 
or  Lord."  It  was  all  aspiration  to  the  Lord 
of  nature,  the  forms,  adaptations  to  humanity, 
kaleidoscope  shapes  of  half-comprehended 
fragments,  each  with  its  own  beauty,  and 
only  becoming  worthy  of  reprobation  where 
they  permitted  moral  vices,  among  which  she 
counted  intolerance. 

What  she  thought  reasonable — Christian- 
ity, modified  by  the  world's  progress — ^was 
her  tenet.,  and  she  had  no  scruple  in  partak- 
ing in  any  act  of  worship ;  while  naturally 
conscientious,  and  loving  all  the  virtues,  she 
viewed  the  terrors  of  reUgion  as  the  scourge 
of  the  grovelling  and  superstitious;  or  if  suf- 
fering existed  at  all,  it  could  be  only  as  expi- 
ation, conducting  to  a  condition  of  high  in- 
tellect and  perfect  morality.  No  other  view, 
least  of  all  that  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
seemed  to  her  worthy  of  the  beneficence  of 
the  God  whom  she  had  set  up  for  herself. 

Thus  had  she  rested  for  twenty  years ;  but 
of  late  she  had  been  dissatisfied.  Living 
with  Phcebe,  "  though  the  child  was  not  nat- 
urally intellectual,"  there  was  no  avoiding 
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the  impressbn  that  what  she  acted  and  rested 
on  was  substantial  truth.  **  The  same  with 
others,"  said  Miss  Fennimore,  meaning  her 
auditor  himself.  **  And,  again,  I  cannot  bat 
feel  that  devotion  to  any  system  of  faith  is 
the  restraint  that  Bertha  is  deficient  in,  and 
that  this  b  probably  owing  to  my  own  tone. 
These  examples  have  led  me  to  go  over  the 
former  ground  in  the  course  of  the  present 
spring ;  and  it  has  struck  me  that,  if  the  IK- 
vine  Being  be  not  the  mere  abstraction  I 
once  supposed,  it  is  connstent  to  believe  that 
he  has  a  character  and  will — ^individniuityy 
in  short — so  that  there  might  be  one  sin^e 
revelation  of  absolute  truth.  I  have  not  thor- 
oughly gone  through  the  subject,  but  1  hope 
to  do  so ;  and  when  I  mark  what  I  can  only 
call  a  supernatural  influence  on  an  individual 
character,  I  view  it  as  an  evidence  in  &Tor 
of  the  S3rstem  that  produced  it  My  exposi- 
tion of  my  opinions  shocks  you ;  I  knew  it 
would.  But  knowing  this,  and  thinking  it 
possible  that  an  undoubting  believer  might 
have  influenced  Bertha,  are  you  willing  to 
trust  your  sisters  to  me  V  " 

^  Let  me  ask  one  question — why  was  this 
explanation  never  offered  before,  to  those 
who  had  more  right  to  decide  ?  " 

**  My  tenets  have  seldom  been  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  When  they  have,  I  have  con- 
cealed nothing ;  and  twice  have  thus  missed 
a  situation.  But  these  things  are  usually 
taken  for  granted ;  and  I  never  imagined  it 
my  duty  to  volunteer  my  religious  senUments, 
since  I  never  obtruded  them.  I  gave  no 
scandal  by  objecting  to  any  form  of  worriiip, 
and  concerned  myself  with  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual,  not  the  religious  being." 

**  Could  you  reach  the  moral  without  the 
religious  ?  " 

'*!  should  tell  you  that  I  have  seldooi 
reared  a  pupil  fVom  childhood.  Mine  have 
been  chiefly  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  whose 
parents  required  their  instruction,  not  educa- 
tion, from  me ;  and  till  I  came  here,  I  never 
fully  beheld  the  growth  and  development  of 
character.  I  found  that  whereas  all  I  could 
do  for  Phoebe  was  to  give  her  method  aifd  in- 
fbrmation,  leaving  alone  the  higher  graces 
elsewhere  derived,  with  Bertha,  my  eflforts 
were  inadequate  to  supply  any  motive  for 
overcoming  her  natural  defects;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  association  with  a  person  of  my 
sceptical  habit  has  tended  to  prevent  Phoebe's 
religion  flrom  influencing  her  sister*" 
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"  Tlus  is  the  reason  you  tell  mo  ?  " 

"Partly;  and  likewise  because  I  esteem 
you  very  difierently  from  my  former  employ- 
ers, and  know  that  your  views  for  your  sisters 
are  not  like  those  of  the  persons  with  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  deal." 

"You  know  that  I  have  no  power.  It 
rests  entirely  with  my  brother  and  Mr. 
Crabbc." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it ;  but  I  could 
not  allow  myself  to  be  forced  on  your  sisters 
by  any  family  arrangement  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  that  member  of  it  who  b  most  qual- 
ified to  judge  for  them." 

"'  Thank  you,  Miss  Fennimore ;  I  will  treat 
you  as  openly  as  you  have  treated  me.  I 
have  oflen  felt  indignant  that  my  sisters  should 
be  exposed  to  any  risk  of  having  their  faith 
shaken ;  and  this  morning,  I  almost  hoped  to 
hear  that  you  did  not  consent  to  Mervyn's 
scheme.  But  what  you  have  said  convinces  me 
that,  whatever  you  may  have  been  previously, 
you  are  more  likely  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
them  in  all  that  is  good  than  half  the  people 
they  would  meet.  I  know  that  it  would  be  a 
heavy  afliiction  to  Phoebe  to  lose  so  kind  a 
friend ;  it  might  drive  her  from  the  home  to 
which  she  clings,  and  separate  Bertha,  at 
least,  from  her ;  and  under  the  circumstances, 
I  cannot  wish  you  Ito  leave  the  poor  girls  at 
present"  He  spoke  rather  confusedly,  but 
there  was  more  consent  in  manner  than 
words. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  fervently.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  would  cost  me  to  part 
with  Phoebe,  my  living  lesson." 

"  Only  let  the  lesson  be  still  unccmscious." 

**I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  for  worlds. 
The  calm  reliance  that  makes  her  a  minister- 
ing spirit  is  far  too  lovely  to  be  ruffled  by  a 
hint  of  the  controversies  that  weary  my  brain. 
If  it  be  the  efiect  of  credulity,  the  effects  are 
more  beauteous  than  those  o^  clear  eyesight" 

"  Tou  will  not  always  think  it  credulity." 

"  There  would  be  great  rest  in  being  able 
to  accept  all  that  you  and  she  do,"  Miss  Fen- 
nimore answered  with  a  sigh ;  "  in  finding  an 
unchanging  answer  to  *  What  is  truth  ? '  Yet 
even  your  Gospel  leaves  that  question  unan- 
swered." 

"  Unanswered  to  Pilate ;  but  those  who 
are  true  find  the  truth ;  and  I  verily  trust  that 
your  eyes  will  become  cleared  to  find  it  Miss 
Fennimore,  you  know  that  I  am  unready  and 
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weak  in  argument,  and  you  have  often  left 
me  no  refuge  but  my  positive  conviction ;  but 
I  can  refer  you  to  those  who  are  strong.  If  I 
can  help  you  by  carrying  your  difiiculties  to 
others,  or  by  pointing  out  books,  I  should  re- 
joice— " 

"You  cannot  argue — ^you  can  only  act," 
said  Miss  Fennimore,  smiling,  as  a  message 
called  him  away. 

The  schoolroom  had  been  left  undisturbed, 
for  the  sisters  were  otherwise  occupied.  By 
Mr.  Fulmort's  will,  the  jewels,  excepting  cer- 
tain Mervyn  heirlooms,  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  daughters,  and  their  two  lady- 
ships thought  this  the  best  time  for  their 
choice,  though  as  yet  they  could  not  take 
possession.  Phoebe  would  have  given  the 
world  that  the  sets  had  been  appropriated, 
so  that  Mervyn  and  Mr.  Crabbe  should  not 
have  had  to  make  her  miserable  by  fighting 
her  battles,  insisting  on  her  choosing,  and 
then  overruling  her  choice  as  not  of  suffi- 
ciently valuable  articles,  while  Bertha  profited 
by  the  lesson  in  harpyhood,  and  regarded  all 
claimed  by  the  others  as  so  much  taken  from 
herself;  and  pogr  Maria  clasped  on  every 
bracelet  one  by  one,  threaded  every  ring  on 
her  fingers,  and  caught  the  same  lustre  on 
every  diamond,  delighting  in  the  grand  ex- 
hibition, and  in  her  own  share,  which  by 
general  consent  included  all  that  was  clumsy 
and  ill-set  No  one  had  the  heart  to  disturb 
her,  but  Phoebe  felt  that  the  poor  thing  was 
an  eyesore  to  them  all,  and  was  hardly  able 
to  endure  Augusta's  compliment  "After 
all,  Phoebe,  she  is  not  so  bad ;  you  may  make 
her  tolerably  presentable  for  the  country." 

Lady  Acton  patronized  Bertha,  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  Phoebe;  and  Sir  Bevil  was  glad  to 
have  one  sister  to  whom  he  could  be  good- 
natured  without  molestation.  The  young 
lady,  heartily  weary  of  the  monotony  of  home, 
was  much  disappointed  at  the  present  arrange- 
ment; Phoebe  had  become  the  envied  elder 
sister  instead  of  the  companion  in  misfortune, 
and  Juliana  was  locked  on  as  the  sympathiz- 
ing friend  who  would  fain  have  opened  the 
prison  doors  that  Phoebe  closed  against  her 
by  making  all  that  disturbance  about  Maria. 

"It  is  aill  humbug  about  Maria,"  said  Juli- 
ana. "Much  Phoebe  will  let  her  stand  in 
her  way  when  she  wants  to  come  to  London 
for  the  season — but  111  not  take  her  out,  I 
promise  her." 
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"But  you  will  take  me,"  cried  Bertha. 
"  You'll  not  leave  me  in  this  dismal  hole  al- 
ways.** 

**  Never  fear,  Bertha.  This  plan  wont  last 
six  months.  Mervyn  and  Phoebe  will  get  sick 
of  one  another,  and  Augusta  will  bo  ready 
to  take  her  in — she  is  pining  for  an  errand 
girl." 

"  rU  not  go  there  to  read  cookery  books 
and  meet  old  fogies.  You  will  have  me, 
Juliana,  and  we  will  have  such  fun  together.'* 

**  When  you  are  come  out,  perhaps — and 
you  must  cure  that  stammer." 

"I shall  die  of  dulness  before  then !  If  I 
could  only  go  to  school ! " 

"  I  wouldn't  be  you,  with  Maria  for  your 
most  lively  companion.** 

*^  It  is  much  worse  than  when  we  used  to 
go  down  into  the  drawing-room.  Now  we 
never  see  any  one  but  Miss  Charlecote,  and 
Phoebe  is  getting  exactly  like  her !  ** 

"What^  all  her  sanctimonious  ways?  I 
thought  so." 

"  And  to  make  it  more  aggravating.  Miss 
Fennimore  is  going  to  get  religious  too.  She 
made  me  read  all  Butler's  4-^ogyj  and  wants 
to  put  me  into  Paley^  and  she  is  always  run- 
ning after  Robert.** 

"Mddle-aged  governesses  always  do  run 
after  young  clergymen— especially  the  most 

"  And  now  she  snaps  me  up  if  I  say  any 
thing  the  least  comprehensive  or  speculative, 
or  if  I  laugh  at  the  conventionalities  Phoebe 
learns  at  the  Holt  Yesterday  I  said  that 
the  progress  of  common  sense  would  soon 
make  people  cease  to  oonnect  dulness  with 
mortality,  or  to  think  a  serious  mistiness  the 
sole  evidence  of  respect,  and  I  was  caught 
up  as  if  it  were  high  treason." 

♦*  You  must  not  get  out  of  bounds  in  your 
talk.  Bertha,  or  sound  unfeeling." 

"  I  can't  help  being  oiiginal,"  said  Bertha. 
**  I  must  evolve  my  ideas  out  of  my  individ- 
ual consciousness,  and  assert  my  independ- 
ence of  thought" 

Juliana  laughed,  not  quite  following  her 
sister's  metaphysical  tone,  but  satisfied  that  it 
was  anti-Phoebe,  she  answered  by  observing, 
"An  intolerable  fuss  they  do  make  about  that 
girl!" 

"  And  she  is  not  a  bit  clever,"  continued 
Bertha.  "  I  can  do  a  translation  in  half  the 
time  she  takes,  and  have  got  far  beyond  her 
in  all  kinds  of  natural  phUosc^hy  !** 
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"  She  flatters  Mervyn,  that*s  the  thing ;  but 
she  will  soon  have  enongh  of  that  I  hope  he 
wont  get  her  into  some  dreadful  scrape,  that's 
all!" 

"What  sort  of  scrape?"  asked  Bertha, 
gathering  from  the  smack  of  the  hope  that 
it  was  something  exciting. 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  much  of  a  chit  to  know 
— ^but  I  say.  Bertha,  write  to  me,  and  let  me 
know  whom  Mervyn  brings  to  the  house." 

With  somewhat  the  like  injunction,  onlj 
directed  to  a  different  quarter,  Robeft  like- 
wise left  Beauchamp. 

As  he  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  noth- 
ing in  his  own  circumstances  was  changed  by 
his  mother's  death,  save  that  he  no  longer 
could  call  her  inheritance  his  home.  She  had 
made  no  will,  and  her  entire  estate  passed  to 
her  eldest  son,  from  whom  Robert  parted  on 
terms  of  defiance,  rather  understood  than  ex- 
pressed. He  took  leave  of  his  birthplace  as 
one  never  expecting  to  return  thither,  and 
going  for  his  last  hour  at  Hiltonbury  to  Miss 
Charlecote,  poured  out  to  her  as  many  of  his 
troubles  as  he  could  bear  to  utter.  "  And,"* 
said  he,  "  I  have  given  my  approval  to  the 
two  schemes  that  I  most  disapproved  before- 
hand— to  Mervyn*8  giving  my  sister  a  home, 
and  to  Miss  Fennimorc's  continuing  their 
governess !    What  will  come  of  it  ?  " 

"  Do  not  repent,  Robert,"  was  the  answer. 
^  Depend  upon  it,  the  great  danger  Is  in 
rashly  meddling  with  existing  arrangements, 
especially  by  a  strain  of  influence.  It  is  what 
the  young  are  slow  to  learn,  but  experience 
brings  it  home." 

"  With  you  to  watch  them,  I  will  fear  the 
less." 

Miss  Charlecote  wondered  whether  any  dis- 
appointment of  his  own  added  to  his  depres- 
sion, and  if  he  thought  of  Lucilla. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine.    She  has  a  hidden  strength. 

Which  you  remember  not. — Comus. 

Ph(£BE  was  left  to  the  vacancy  of  the  or- 
phaned house,  to  a  blank  where  her  pres- 
ence had  been  gladness,  and  to  relief  more 
sad  than  pain,  in  parting  with  her  favorite 
brother,  and  seeing  him  out  of  danger  of 
provoking  or  being  provoked. 

To  have  been  the  cause  of  strife  and  ob- 
ject of  envy  weighed  like  guilt  on  her  heart. 
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and  the  tempest  diat  had  tossed  her  when  most 
needing  peace  and  soothing,  leA  her  sore  and 
sofiering.  She  did  not  nurse  her  grief,  and 
was  content  that  her  mother  should  be  freed 
from  the  bnrden  of  existence  that  had  of 
late  been  so  heavy ;  but  the  missing  the  chcr- 
iflhed  recipient  of  her  care  was  inevitable, 
and  she  was  not  of  a  nature  to  shake  off  de- 
jection readily,  nor  to  throw  sorrow  aside  in 
excitement 

Mervyn  felt  as  though  he  had  caught  a 
lark,  and  found  it  droop  instead  of  singing. 
He  was  very  kmd,  almost  oppressively  so; 
he  rode  and  drove  with  her  to  every  ruin  or 
view  esteemed  worth  seeing,  ordered  books 
for  her,  and  consulted  her  on  improvements 
that  pained  her  by  the  very  fact  of  change. 
She  gave  her  attention  sweetly  and  grate- 
fully, was  always  at  his  call,  and  amused  h'ls 
evenings  with  cards  or  music,  but  she  felt 
herseli'dull  and  sad,  and  saw  him  disappointed 
in  her. 

Then  the  tried  bringing  in  Bertha  as  enter- 
tainment for  both,  but  it  was  a  downright  fail- 
ure. Bertha  was  far  too  sharp  and  pert  for  an 
elder  brother  devoid  both  of  wit  and  temper, 
and  the  only  consequence  was  that  she  duh- 
Gmcd  his  shallow  acquirements  in  literature 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  he  pronounced 
her  to  be  eaten  up  with  conceit,  and  the  most 
intolerable  child  he  ever  saw— en  irremedia- 
ble insult  to  a  young  woman  of  fiAeen ;  ncn* 
could  Bertha  be  brought  forward  without  dis- 
appointing Maria,  whoee  presence  Mervyn 
would  not  endure,  and  thus  Pbed)e  was  forced 
to  yield  the  pointy  and  keep  in  the  back- 
ground the  appendages  only  tolerated  for  her 
sake. 

Greatly  commiserating  Bertha*s  weariness 
of  the  schoolroom,  she  tried  to  gratify  the 
governess  and  please  her  sisters  by  resuming 
her  studies ;  but  the  motive  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience being  gone,  these  were  irksome  to  a 
mind  naturally  meditative  and  practical,  and 
she  found  herself  triumphed  over  by  Bertha 
for  forgetting  whether  Lucca  were  Guelf  or 
GbibeUine^  putting  oelit  below  red  sandstone, 
or  confusing  the  definition  of  orone.  She 
liked  Bertha  to  surpass  her;  but  inattention 
A»  regarded  as  wrong  in  itself,  as  well  as  a 
bad  examine,  and  her  apok)gies  were  so 
hearty  as  quite  to  effect  Miss  Fennimore. 

Mervyn's  attentions  wore  off  with  the 
days  of  seclnsioci.  By  the  third  week  he  was 
dining  out,  by  the  fourth  he  was  starting  for 
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Goodwood,  half  inviting  Fhicbe  to  come  with 
him,  and  assuring  her  that  it  was  just  what 
she  wanted  to  put  her  into  spirits  again. 
Poor  Phoebe — when  Mr.  Henderson  talking 
to  Miss  Fcnnimore,  and  Bertha  at  the  same 
time  insisting  on  DecandoU's  system  to  Miss 
Charlecote,  had  seemed  to  create  a  distress- 
ing whirl  and  confusbn ! 

Miss  Fennimore  smiled,  both  with  pleasure 
and  amusement,  as  Phfebe  asked  her  per- 
mission to  walk  to  the  Holt,  and  be  fetched 
homo  by  the  carriage  at  night 

**  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  said  Phoebe.  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  some  one's  leave  to  ask." 

*'  I  wDl  not  laugh,  my  dear,  but  I  will  not 
help  you  to  reverse  our  positions.  It  is  bet- 
ter we  should  both  be  accustomed  to  them." 

''It  seems  s^sh  to  take  the  carriage  for 
myself,"  said  Phoebe;  "but  I  think  I  have 
rather  neglected  Miss  Charlecote  for  Mervyn, 
and  I  believe  ^e  would  like  to  have  me 
alone." 

The  solitude  of  the  walk  was  a  great  boon, 
and  there  was  healing  in  the  power  of  silence 
— tiie  repose  of  not  being  fdrced  to  be  lively. 
Summer  flowers  had  passed,  but  bryony 
mantled  the  bushes  in  luxuriant  beauty,  and 
kingly  teaides  raised  their  diademed  heads, 
and  exultingly  stretched  forth  their  sceptred 
arms.  Purple  heather  mixed  with  fragraat 
thyme,  blue  harebells  and  pale  bents  of  quiver- 
grass  edged  the  path,  and  thistledown,  drift- 
ing from  the  chalk  uplands,  lay  like  snow  in 
the  hollows,  or  danced  like  living  things  on 
the  path  before  her.  A  brood  of  goldfinches, 
with  merry  twitter  and  flashing  wings,  flitted 
round  a  tall  milk  thistle  with  variegated 
leaves,  and  a  little  further  on,  just  at  the 
opening  of  a  glade  from  the  path,  she  beheld 
a  huge  dri^:on-fly,  banded  with  green,  black, 
and  gold,  poised  on  wings  invisible  in  their 
rafnd  motion,  axtd  hawking  for  insects.  She 
stood  to  watch,  collecting  materials  to  please 
Miss  Charlecote,  and  make  a  story  for  Maria. 

"  Stand  stiU.    He  is  upon  you." 

She  Hiw  Miss  Charlecote  a  few  yards  off, 
neariy  on  all-fours  in  the  thymy  ffrass. 

"  Ont"  A  grasshopper.  Pve  only  once  seen 
such  ti  fettow.  He  makes  portentous  leaps. 
There  1  on  your  flounce  I " 

^  I  have  him  1  No  1  He  went  right  ovet 
youl" 

"I've  got  him  under  my  handkerchiefi 
Put  your  hand  in  my  pocket — take  out  a  Kt- 
tle  wide^nouthed  bottle.    That's  it    Get  in. 
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or,  it  18  of  no  use  to  bite.  There's  an  air- 
hole in  the  cork.    Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  loyelj  green !  What  saws  he  wears 
on  his  thighs !  See  the  delicate  pink  lining  I 
What  horns !  and  a  quaint  face,  like  a  horse's." 

**  *  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  horses.'  Kot  that  this  is  a  locust, 
only  a  gryUus,  happily  for  us." 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?  " 

**  Long  or  short  horns,  since  Bertha  is  not 
here  to  make  me  call  them  antennas.  I  must 
take  him  home  to  draw,  as  soon  as  I  have 
gathered  some  willow  for  my  puss.  You  are 
coming  home  with  me  ?  " 

**  I  meant  to  drink  tea  with  you,  and  be 
^sent  for  in  the  evening." 

^*  Crood  child.  I  was  almost  coming  to  yon, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  Mervyn.  How  has  it 
been,  my  dear  ?  " 

Phoebe's  "  he  is  very  kind  "  was  allowed  to 
stand  for  the  present,,  and  Honora  led  the 
way  by  a  fayorite  path,  which  was  new  to 
Phoebe,  making  the  curcuit  of  the  Holt ;  some- 
times dipping  into  a  hollow,  over  which  the 
lesser  scabious  cast  a  tint  like  the  gray  of  a 
cloud ;  sometimes  rising  on  a  knoll  so  as  to 
look  down  on  the  rounded  tops  of  the  trees, 
following  the  undulations  of  the  grounds ;  and 
beyond  them  the  green  valley,  winding  stream, 
^d  harvest  fields,  melting  into  the  chalk 
downs  on  the  horizon.  To  Phoebe,  all  had 
the  freshness  of  novelty,  with  the  charm  of 
familiarity,  and  without  the  fatigue  of  adnura- 
tion  required  by  the  show-places  to  which 
Hervyn  had  taken  her.  Presently  Miss 
Charlecote  opened  the  wicket  leading  to  an 
oak  coppice.  There  was  hardly  any  brush- 
wood. The  ground  was  covered  with  soft 
grass  and  round  elastic  cushions  of  gray 
lichen.  There  were  a  few  brackens,  and  here 
and  there  the  crimson  midsummer  men,  but 
the  copsewood  consisted  of  the  redundant 
shoots  of  the  old,  gnarled,  knotted  stumps, 
covered  with  handsome  foliage  of  the  pale 
sea-green  of  later  summer,  and  the  leaves  &r 
exceeding  in  size  those  either  of  the  sapling 
or  the  full-sized  tree— vigorous  playfulness  of 
the  poor  old  wounded  stocks* 

"  Ah  I "  said  Honor,  pausbg,  "  here  I  found 
my  purple  emperor,  sunning  himself  bis  glo- 
rious wings  wide  open,  loolang  Uack  at  first, 
but  turning  out  to  be  of  purple  velvet,  of  the 
opaque  mysterious  beauty  whkh  seems  nobler 
than  mere  lustre." 


"  Did  you  keep  hun  ?  I  thoo^ifat  that  was 
against  your  principles." 

**  I  only  mocked  him  by  trying  to  paint 
him.  He  was  mine  because  he  came  to  de- 
light me  with  the  pleasure  of  having  seen  him, 
and  the  remembrance  of  him  that  pervades 
the  path.  It  was  just  where  Humfirey  always 
told  me  the  creatures  might  be  found." 

'*  Was  Mr.  Charlecote  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory ?  "  asked  Phoebe,  shyly. 

''  Not  as  natural  histoiy,  but  he  knew  bird, 
beast,  insect,  and  tree,  with  a  friendly,  hearty 
intimacy,  such  as  Cockney  writers  ascribe  to 
peasants,  but  which  they  never  have.  While 
he  used  the  homeliest  names,  a  dishwasher 
for  a  wagtail,  cuckoo's  bread  and  cheese  for 
wood-sorrel  (partly  I  believe  to  teach  mc),  be 
knew  them  thoroughly,  nests,  haunts,  and  alL" 

Phoebe  could  not  help  quoting  the  old  lines, 
'*  He  prayeth  well  that  loveth  well  both  man 
and  bird  and  beast." 

**  Yes,  and  some  persons  have  a  cunous  af- 
finity with  the  gentle  and  good  in  creation — 
who  can  watch  and  even  handle  a  bird's  nest 
without  making  it  be  deserted,  whom  bees  do 
not  sting,  and  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  love  so 
as  to  reveal  their  best  instmcts  in  a  way  that 
seems  fabulous.  In  ^ite  of  the  Lyra  Inno- 
centium,  I  think  this  is  less  oflen  the  case  with 
children  than  with  such  grown  people  as — 
like  your  guardian,  Phoebe-— have  kept  some- 
thing of  Uie  majesty  and  calmness  of  inno- 
cence." 

Phoebe  was  all  in  a  glow  with  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  so  called,  but  bashful  under 
that  very  delight,  she  said,  *<  Perhaps  part  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  was  in  loving  these  things, 
since  he  knew  the  plants  from  the  cedar  to 
the  hyssop." 

*'  And  spoke  of  Nature  so  beautifully  in  his 
Song,  but  I  am  afraid  as  he  grew  old  he  must 
have  lost  his  heidthful  [Measure  in  them,  when 
he  was  lifted  up." 

"  Or  did  he  only  make  them  learning  and 
ornament,  instead  of  a  joy  and  devotion?" 
said  Phoebe,  thinking  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Bertha's  love  and  Miss  Charlecote's. 

**  Nor  does  ho  say  that  he  found  vanity  in 
them,  though  he  did  in  his  own  gardens  and 
pools  of  water.  No,  the  longer  I  live,  tiie 
more  sure  I  am  that  these  things  are  meant 
for  our  solace  and  minor  help  through  the 
trials  of  life.  I  assure  you,  Phoebe,  thai  the 
orimicm  leaf  of  a  Herb-Boberl  in  the  iM^ge 
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baa  broken  a  strain  of  fretful  repining,  and  it  I 
is  one  great  Uesnng  in  these  pleasures  that  | 
one  never  can  exhaust  them." 

Phoebe  saw  that  Miss  Charlecote  was  right 
in  her  own  case,  when  on  coming  in,  the 
grasshopper's  name  and  history  were  sought, 
and  there  followed  an  exhibition  of  the  **  puss" 
for  whom  the  willow  had  been  gathered, 
namely,  a  grass-green  caterpillar,  with  a  kit- 
ten's face,  a  cnrious  upright  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  two  purple  tails,  whence  on  irrita- 
tion two  pink  filaments  protruded, — clashes  for 
the  ichneumons,  as  Honora  explained.  The 
lonely  woman's  interest  in  her  quaint  pet 
showed  how  thickly  are  strewn  round  us 
many  a  calm  and  innocent  mode  of  solace 
and  cheerfulness,  if  we  knew  but  how  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it. 

Ilonora  had  allowed  the  conversation  to  be 
thus  desultory  and  indifferent,  thinking  that 
it  gave  greater  rest  to  Phoebe,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  evening  was  advancing  that  she  began 
to  discharge  herself  of  an  urgent  commission 
from  Bobert,  by  saying,  "  Phcebe,  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  me.  There  is  that  little 
dame's  school  in  your  hamlet  It  is  too  far  off 
for  me  to  look  after,*I  wish  you  would.'* 

"  Robin  has  been  writing  to  me  about  par- 
ish work,^  said  Phoebe,  sadly.  ^  Perhaps  I 
ought,  but  I  don't  know  how,  and  I  can't  bear 
tliat  any  change  in  our  ways  should  be  ob- 
served ; "  and  the  tears  came  more  speedily 
than  Honor  had  expected. 

"  Dear  child,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  need 
for  that  foeling.  Parish  work,  at  least  in  a 
lay  family,  must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
homo  duty.  In  the  last  years  of  my  dear 
mother*s  life  I  had  to  let  every  thing  go,  and 
I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  resume,  still  less  to 
begin,  but  you  will  be  glad  to  have  done  so, 
and  will  find  it  a  great  comfort" 

"  If  it  be  my  duty,  I  must  try,"  said  Phoebe, 
dejectedly,  ^  and  I  suppose  it  is.  Will  you 
come  and  show  me  what  to  do  ?  I  never 
went  into  a  cottage  in  my  life." 

(« I  have  spoken  too  soon  1 "  thought  Honor ; 
**  yet  Bobert  urged  me,  and  besides  the  evil 
of  neglecting  the  poor,  the  work  will  do  her 
good;  but  it  breaks  one's  heart  to  see  this 
meek,  mournful  obedience." 

**  While  wo  are  akme,"  continued  Phoebe, 
''  I  can  6x  times,  and  do  as  I  please,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  Mervyn  may  want  me  to  do 
when  be  is  at  home." 


"  Do  you  expect  that  he  will  wbh  you  to 
go  out  with  him  ?  "  asked  Honora. 

"  Not  thb  autumn,"  she  answered ;  "  but  he 
finds  it  so  dull  at  home,  that  I  fully  expect  he 
will  have  his  friends  to  stay  with  him." 

"Phoebe,  let  me  strongly  advise  you  to 
keep  aloof  from  your  brother's  friends.  When 
they  arc  in  the  house,  live  entirely  in  the 
schoolroom.  If  you  begin  at  once  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  will  see  the  propriety,  and  ac- 
quiesce.   You  are  not  vexed  V  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  believe  it  is  all  right.  Rob- 
ert will  be  the  more  at  ease  about  us.  I  only 
do  not  like  to  act  as  if  I  distrusted  Mervyn." 

"  It  would  not  be  discreet  for  any  girl  so 
young  as  you  arc  to  be  entertaining  her 
brother's  sporting  friends.  You  could  hardly 
do  so  without  acquiring  the  same  kind  of  rep- 
utation as  my  poor  Lucy's  Rashe,  which  he 
would  not  wish." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Phoebe,  more  heartily. 
"  You  have  shown  me  the  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. I  need  not  go  into  company  at  all  this 
winter,  and  after  that,  only  with  our  old 
country  neighbors." 

Honora  was  infinitely  relieved  at  having 
bestowed  this  piece  of  advice,  on  which  she 
had  agreed  with  Robert  as  the  only  means  of 
ensuring  Phoebe's  being  sheltered  from  society 
that  Mervyn  might  not  esteem  so  bad  for.his 
sister  as  they  did. 

The  quietness  of  Mervyn's  absence  did 
much  for  the  restoration  of  Phoebo's  spirits. 
The  dame's  school  was  not  delightful  to  her; 
she  had  not  begun  early  enough  in  life  for 
ease,  but  she  did  her  tasks  there  as  a  duty, 
and  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  new  enjoy- 
ment thus  afibrded  to  Maria.  The  importance 
of  being  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  infants, 
teaching  the  alphabet,  guiding  them  round 
the  gooseberry  bush,  or  leading  their  songs 
and  hymns,  was  felicity  indescribable  to  Ma- 
ria. She  learnt  each  name,  and,  with  the 
reiteration  that  no  one  could  endure  save 
Phoebe  and  faithful  Lieschen,  rehearsed  the 
individual  alphabetical  acquirements  of  every 
one ;  she  painted  pictures  for  them,  hemmed 
pinafores,  and  was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life,  as  well  as  less  fretful  and 
more  manageable,  and  she  even  began  to  de- 
velop more  sense  and  intelligence  in  this  di- 
rection than  she  had  seemed  capable  of  under 
the  dreary  round  of  lessons  past  her  compro- 
henskm. 
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It  was  a  great  stimulus  to  Pbisbe,  and 
spurred  her  to  personal  parish  Tvork,  going 
beyond  the  soup  and  subscriptions  that  might 
have  bounded  her  charities  lor  want  of  know- 
ing better.  Of  course  the  .worst  and  most 
plausible  people  took  her  in,  and  Miss  Charlc- 
cote  sometimes  scolded,  sometimes  laughed, 
at  her,  but  the  beginning  was  made,  and  Rob- 
ert was  pleased. 

Mervyn  did  bring  home  some  shooting 
friends,  but  he  made  no  difficulties  as  to  the 
seclusion  that  Miss  Charlecote  had  recom- 
mended for  his  sister;  accepting  it  so  easily 
that  Phoebe  thought  he  must  have  intended  it 
fix)m  the  first.  From  that  time  he  was  seldom 
at  home  without  one  or  more  guests — an  ar- 
rangement that  kept  the  young  ladies  chiefly 
to  the  west  wing,  and  always,  when  in  the 
garden,  forced  them  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  stumbling  upon  smoking  gentlemen. 
It  was  a  late-hourcd,  noisy  company,  and  the 
sounds  that  reached  the  sisters  made  the 
younger  girls  curious,  and  the  governess  anx- 
ious. Perhaps  it  was  impossible  that  girls  of 
seventeen  and  fifleen  should  not  be  excited 
by  the  vicinity  of  moustaches  and  beards 
whom  they  were  bidden  to  avoid ;  and  even 
the  alternate  French  and  German  which  Miss 
Fennimore  enforced  on  Bertha  more  strongly 
than  ever,  merely  produced  the  variety  of  her 
descanting  on  their  knebelbarten,  or  on  Vheure 
h  quelle  les  voix  de  ces  messieurs-lh  entonna' 
tent  sur  le  grand  escalier,  till  Miss  Fennimore 
declared  that  she  would  have  Latin  and  Greek 
talked  if  there  were  no  word  for  a  gentleman 
in  cither  I  There  were  always  stories  to  be 
told  of  Bertha's  narrow  escapes  of  being  over- 
taken by  them  in  garden  or  corridor,  till  Ma- 
ria, infected  by  the  panic,  used  to  flounder 
away  as  if  from  a  beast  of  prey,  and  being 
as  tall  as,  and  considerably  stouter  than, 
Phoebe,  with  the  shuflling  gait  of  the  imbe- 
cile, would  produce  a  volume  of  sound  that 
her  sister  always  feaied  might  attract  notice 
and  irritate  Mervyn. 

Ilonora  Charlecote  tried  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  sisters  by  having  them  at  the  Holt, 
and  would  fain  have  treated  Bertha  as  one 
of  the  inherited  godchildren.  But  Bertha 
proved  by  reference  to  the  brass  tablet  that 
she  could  not  be  godchild  to  a  man  who  died 
three  years  before  her  birth,  and  it  was  then 
perceived  that  his  sponsorship  had  been  to 
an  elder  Bertha,  who  had  died  in  infancy,  of 
water  on  the  head,  and  whom  her  parents,  in 


their  impatience  ci  sorrow,  had  abedlatdj 
caused  to  be  forgotten.  Such  a  delusion  in 
the  exact  Phoebe  could  only  be  accoonted 
for  by  her  tenderness  to  Mr.  Charlecote,  and 
it  gave  Bertha  a  subject  of  triumph  of  which 
she  availed  herself  to  the  utmost  She  had 
imbibed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  Miss  Char* 
lecote's  capacity,  and  considered  her  as  em- 
bodying the  passive  individual  who  b  to  be 
instructed  or  confuted  in  a  scientific  dialogue* 
So  she  lost  DO  occasion  of  triumphantly  de* 
nouncing  all  **  cataclysms ''  of  the  gbbe,  p4st 
or  future,  of  resolving  all  nature  into  gases, 
or  ai^uing  upon  duality — a  subject  that  fw*- 
tunately  ususJly  brought  on  her  heatation  of 
speech,  a  misfortune  of  which  Miss  Fenni- 
more and  Phoebe  would  unscrupulously  aTsil 
themselves  to  change  the  conversation.  The 
bad  taste  and  impertinence  were  quite  as  ap- 
parent to  the  governess  as  to  the  «ster,  and 
tliou^^h  Bertha  never  admitted  a  doubt  of 
having  carried  the  day  against  the  okl  world 
prejudices,  yet  Miss  Fennimore  perceived, 
not  only  that  Miss  Charlecote's  notions  were 
not  of  the  contracted  and  unreasonable  order 
that  had  been  ascribed  to  her,  but  that  liber- 
ality in  her  pupil  was  more  uncandid,  narrow, 
and  self-sufficient  than  was  **  credoiity  **  in 
Miss  Charlecote.  Honor  was  more  amused 
than  annoyed  at  these  discusnons;  she  was 
sorry  for  the  silly,  conceited  girl,  though  not 
in  the  least  oflended  or  disturbed,  but  Phosbe 
and  Miss  Fennimore  considered  them  such 
an  exposure  that  they  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  give  Bertha  the  opportunity  of 
launching  herself  at  her  senior. 

The  state  of  the  household  likewise  pei^ 
plexed  Phoebe.  She  had  been  bred  up  to 
the  sight  of  waste,  ostentation,  and  extrava- 
gance, and  they  did  not  distress  her;  but  her 
partial  authority  revealed  to  her  glimpses  of 
dishonesty ;  detected  fidsehoods  destroyed  her 
confidence  in  the  housekeeper ;  her  attempts 
at  charities  to  the  poor  were  intercepted ;  her 
visits  to  the  hamlet  disclosed  to  her  some  of 
the  cflects  on  the  vilk^ers  of  a  vicious,  dis- 
orderly establishment;  and  she  understood 
why  a  careful  mother  would  as  soon  have 
sent  her  daughter  to  service  at  the  lowest 
public-house  as  at  Beauchamp. 

Mervyn  had  detected  one  of  the  footmen 
in  a  flagrant  act  of  peculation,  and  had  dis- 
missed him,  but  Phoebe  believed  the  evil  to 
have  extended  far  more  widely  than  he  sup- 
posed, and  made  up  her  mind  to  entreat  him 
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to  ioyesdgate  matters.  In  Tain,  however, 
•he  sought  for  a  favorable  moment,  for  he 
was  never  alone.  The  intervals  between 
other  visitors  were  filled  up  by  a  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  seemed  to  have  erected  himself  into 
ao  much  of  the  domesticated  friend  that  he 
had  established  a  bowing  and  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  Phoebe;  Bertha  no  longer 
narrated  her  escapes  of  encounters  with 
him ;  and,  being  the  onlj  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  ever  went  to  church,  he  oflen 
joined  the  young  ladies  as  they  walked  back 
from  thence.  Phosbo  heartily  wished  him 
gone,  for  he  made  her  brother  inaccestible ; 
sho  only  saw  Mervyn  when  he  wanted  her 
to  find  something  for  him  or  to  give  her  a 
message,  and  if  she  ventured  to  say  that  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  he  promised — **  Some 
time  or  other" — which  always  proved  sine 
die,  lie  was  looking  very  ill,  his  complexion 
very  much  flushed,  and  his  hand  heated  and 
unsteady,  and  she  heard  through  Lieschen 
of  his  having  severe  morning  headaches,  and 
fits  of  giddiness  and  depression,  but  these 
soemed  to  make  him  more  unable  to  spare 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  if  life  would  not  be  endur- 
able without  the  billiards  that  she  sometimes 
beard  knocking  about  half  the  night. 

However,  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Fulmorfs 
death  would  bring  his  executor  to  clear  off 
one  branch  of  his  business,  and  Mervyn's 
friends  fled  before  the  coming  of  the  grave 
old  lawyer,  all  fixing  the  period  of  their  de- 
parture before  Christmas.  Nor  could  Mer- 
V}'n  go  with  them ;  he  must  meet  Mr.  Crabbe, 
and  Pboebe's  heart  quite  bounded  at  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  walk  about  the  house  in  com- 
fort, and  say  part  of  what  was  on  her  mind 
to  her  brother. 

"^  Whose  writing  is  this?"  said  Phoebe  to 
herMlf,  as  the  letters  were  given  to  her,  two 
dap  before  the  clearance  of  the  house.  '*  I 
ought  to  know  it — it  is  1  No  1  Yes,  indeed 
it  is— poor  Lucy  1  Where  can  she  be  ?  What 
can  she  have  to  say  ?  " 

The  hitter  was  dateless,  and  Phoebe's  amaze 
grew  as  she  read. 

**  Dear  Phcebe, — ^You  know  it  is  my  na- 
ture to  do  odd  things,  so  never  mind  that,  but 
attend  fo  me,  as  one  who  knows  too  well  what 
it  is  to  be  motherless  and  undirected.  Gossip 
is  long-tongued  enough  to  reach  me  here,  in 
full  venom  as  I  know  and  trust,  but  it  makes 
my  blood  boil,  till  1  can't  help  writing  a  warn- 
ing that  may  at  least  save  you  pain.    I  know 
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you  are  the  snowdrop  poor  Owen  used  to  call 
you,  and  I  know  you  have  Honor  Charlecote 
for  philosopher  and  friend,  but  she  is  nearly 
as  unsophisticated  as  yourself,  and  if  report 
say  true,  your  brother  b  getting  you  into  a 
scrape,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  ne  has  Jack  Hast- 
ings dangling  about  Beauchamp,  he  deserves 
the  lot  of  my  unlucky  Chartens  cousins  1 
Mind  what  you  are  about,  Phoebe,  if  the  man 
is  there.  lie  is  plausible,  clever,  has  no  end 
of  amusing  resources,  and  keeps  his  bead  above 
water;  but  I  know  that  in  no  place  where 
there  are  womankind  has  he  been  received 
without  there  having  been  cause  to  repent  it  I 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  laugh — il  not,  it 
may  be  a  wholesome  cure  to  bear  that  his 
friends  believe  him  to  have  secured  one  of 
the  heiresses  at  Beauchamp.  There,  Phoebe, 
I  have  said  my  sa;^,  and  1  fear  it  is  cuttins 
and  wounding,  but  it  came  out  of  the  love  of 
a  heart  that  has  not  got  rid  of  some  of  its  old 
feelings,  and  that  could  not  bear  to  tliink  of 
sorrow  or  evil  tongues  busy  about  you.  That 
I  write  for  your  sake,  not  for  my  own,  you 
may  see  by  my  making  it  impossible  to  an- 
swer. LUCILLA  bANDBBOOK. 

"  If  you  hold  council  with  Honor  over  this 
— as,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will — you  may  tell 
her  that  I  am  learning  gratitude  to  her.  I 
would  ask  her  pardon  if  I  could  without  ser- 
vility." 

"  Secured  one  of  the  heiresses ! "  said 
Phoebe  to  herself.  "  I  should  like  to  bo  able 
to  tell  Lucy  how  I  can  laugh  I  Poor  Lucy, 
how  very  kind  in  her  to  write.  I  wonder 
whether  Mervyn  knows  how  bad  the  man  is ! 
Shall  I  go  to  Miss  Charlecote  ?  Oh,  no ;  she 
is  spending  two  days  at  Moorcrofl !  Shall  I 
tell  Miss  Fcnnimore?  No,  I  think  not;  it 
will  be  wiser  to  talk  to  Miss  Charlecote;  I 
don't  like  to  tell  Miss  Fennimore  of  Lucy. 
Poor  Lucy — she  is  always  generous  I  He 
will  soon  be  gone,  and  then  I  can  speak  to 
Mervyn." 

This  secret  was  not  a  serious  burden  to 
Phoebe,  though  she  could  not  help  smiling  to 
herself  at  the  comical  notion  of  having  been 
secured  by  a  man  to  whom  she  had  not 
spoken  a  dozen  times,  and  then  with  the  ut- 
most coldness  and  formality. 

The  next  day  she  approached  the  letter- 
bag  with  some  curiosity.  It  contained  one 
for  her  from  her  sister  Juliana,  a  very  unu- 
sual correspondent,  and  Phoebe's  mind  mis- 
gave her  lest  it  should  have  any  connection 
with  the  hints  in  Lucilla's  note.  But  she 
was  little  prepared  for  what  she  read. 
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*^Aci(m  Manar^  Dec.  24th. 
"My  dear  Phcebe,  —  Although  after 
what  passed  in  July,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  opinion  of  your  elders  can  have  any  ef- 
fect on  your  proceedings,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  our  relationship,  as  well  as  of  regard  to 
appearances,  I  cannot  forbear  endeavoring 
to  rescue  you  from  the  consequences  ot 
your  own  folly  and  obstinacy.  Nothing  bet- 
ter was  to  be  expected  from  Mervyn ;  but 
at  your  age,  with  your  pretences  to  religion, 
you  cannot  plead  simplicity,  or  ignorance 
of  the  usages  of  the  world.  Neither  Sir 
Bevil  nor  myself  can  express  our  amaze- 
ment at  your  recklessness,  thus  forfeiting  the 
esteem  of  society,  and  outraging  the  opmion 
of  our  old  friends.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
impropriety,  we  will  at  once  receive  you 
here,  overlooking  any  inconvenience,  and 
we  shall  expect  you  all  three  on  Tuesday, 
under  charge  of  Miss  Fennimore,  who  seems 
to  have  been  about  as  fit  as  Maria  to  think 
for  you.  It  is  too  late  to  write  to  Mervyn  to- 
night, but  he  shall  hear  from  us  to-morrow,  as 
well  as  from  your  guardian,  to  whom  Sir 
Bevil  has  written.  You  had  better  bring  my 
jewels,  and  the  buhl  clock  from  my  motner's 
mantelshelf,  which  I  was  to  have.  Mrs. 
Brisbane  will  pack  them.  Tell  Bertha,  with 
my  love,  that  she  might  have  been  more  ex- 
phcit  in  her  correspondence. 

"  Your  affectionate  aster, 

"Juliana  Acton." 

When  Miss  Fennimore  entered  the  room, 
she  found  Phoebe  sitting  like*  one  petrified, 
only  just  able  to  hold  out  the  letter  and  mur- 
mur, "  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Imagining 
that  it  could  only  contain  something  fatal 
about  Robert,  Miss  Fennimore  sprang  at  the 
paper,  and  glanced  through  it,  while  Phoebe 
again  faintly  asked,  **  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"Lady  Acton  is  pleased  to  bo  mysteri- 
ous !  **  said  the  governess.  "  The  kind  sister 
she  always  was  I  ** 

"  Don't  say  that  I "  exclaimed  Phoebe,  rally- 
ing. "  It  must  bo  something  shocking,  for 
Sir  Bevil  thinks  so  too,"  and  the  tears  sprang 
forth. 

"  He  will  never  think  any  thing  unkind  of 
you,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Fennimore,  with 
emphasis. 

"It  must  be  about  Mr.  Hastings!"  said 
Phoebe,  gathering  recollection  and  confi- 
dence. "  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  yesterday, 
but  I  had  a  letter  from  poor  Lucy  Sand- 
brook.  Some  friends  of  that  man,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, have  set  it  about  that  he  is  going  to  be 
married  to  mel"  and  Phoebe  iM^hed  out- 


right "  If  Juliana  has  heard  it,  I  don't  ^ 
der  that  she  b  shocked,  because  you  know 
Miss  Charlecote  said  it  would  never  do  for 
me  to  associate  with  those  gentlemen,  and 
besides,  Lucy  says  that  he  is  a  very  bad  man. 
I  shall  write  to  Juliana,  and  say  that  I  have 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him,  and  he 
is  going  away  to-morrow,  and  Mervyn  must  be 
told  not  to  have  him  back  again.  That  will 
set  it  all  straight  at  Acton  Manor." 

Phoebe  was  quite  herself  again.  She  was 
too  well  accustomed  to  gratuitous  unkind- 
ness  and  reproaches  from  Juliana  to  be  much 
hurt  by  them,  and  perceiving,  as  she  thought, 
where  the  misconception  lay,  had  no  fears 
that  it  could  not  be  cleared  up.  So  when 
she  had  carefully  written  her  letter  to  her 
sister,  she  dismissed  the  subject  until  she 
should  be  able  to  lay  it  before  Miss  Charle- 
cote, dwelling  more  on  Honor's  pleasure  on 
hearing  of  Lucy  than  on  the  more  personal 
matter. 

Miss  Fennimore,  looking  over  the  letter 
had  deeper  misgivings.  It  seemed  to  her 
rather  to  be  a  rebuke  for  the  whole  habit 
of  life,  than  a  warning  against  an  individual, 
and  she  began  to  doubt  whether  even  the  se- 
clusion of  the  west  wing  had  been  a  sufficient 
protection  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiunily  from  the 
contamination  of  such  society  as  Mervyn  re- 
ceived. Or  was  it  a  plot  of  Lady  Actcm's 
malevolence  for  hunting  Phoebe  away  from 
her  home  ?  ^liss  Fennimore  fell  asleep,  un- 
easy and  perplexed,  and  in  her  dreams  be- 
held Phoebe  as  the  Lady  in  Comus,  fixed  in 
her  chair,  and  resolute  against  a  cup  efier- 
vescing  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  proffered  by 
Jack  Hastings,  who  thereupon  gave  it  to  Ber* 
tha,  as  she  lay  back  in  the  dentist's  chair,  and 
both  becoming  transformed  into  ptcrodact}*]c8, 
flew  away  while  Miss  Fennimore  was  vainly 
trying  to  summon  the  brothers  by  electric  tel- 
egraph. 

There  was  a  whole  bevy  of  letters  for  Phoebe 
the  following  morning,  and  first,  a  kind,  sen- 
sible one  from  her  guardian,  much  regretting 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Fuhnort's  guests  were  un- 
desirable inmates  for  a  house  where  young 
ladies  resided,  so  that,  though  he  had  full  con- 
fidence in  Miss  Fulmorf  s  discretion,  and  un- 
derstood that  she  had  never  associated  with 
the  persons  in  question,  he  thought  her  resH 
dence  at  home  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
should  be  happy  to  discuss  the  point  on  cool- 
ing to  Beauchamp,  ai  soon  as  he  should  iisva 
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recorercd  from  an  unfortigiate  fit  of  the  goat, 
ivbich  at  present  detained  him  in  town.  Miss 
Fulmort  mi<Tht,  however,  be  assured  that  her 
wishes  should  be  his  chief  consideration,  and 
that  he  would  take  care  not  to  separate  her 
from  Miss  Maria. 

That  promise,  and  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  Lucilla's  object  of  dread,  gave  Phcebe 
courage  to  open  the  missive  from  her  eldest 
sister. 

♦»  My  dear  Phoebe, — ^I  always  told  yoa  it 
would  never  answer,  and  you  see  I  was  ripht 
If  Mcrvyn  will  invite  that  horrid  man,  what- 
ever you  may  do,  no  one  will  believe  that  you 
do  not  associate  with  him,  and  you  may  never 
get  over  it.  I  am  telling  everybody  what 
children  you  are,  quite  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
nothing  will  be  of  any  use  but  your  coming 
away  at  once,  and  appearing  in  society  with 
me,  so  vou  had  better  send  the  children  to 
Acton  Manor,  and  come  to  me  next  week. 
If  there  are  any  teal  in  the  decoy  bring  some, 
and  ask  Mcrvyn  where  he  got  that  Barton's 
dry  champagne, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

»*  Augusta  Bankerman." 

She  had  kept  Hobert*s  letter  to  the  last,  as 
refreshment  aflcr  the  rest 

"5/.  IfaUheufs,  Dec.  IBth. 
"  Dear  Phkebe^, — I  am  afraid  this  may 
not  be  vour  first  intimation  of  what  may  vex 
and  grieve  you  greatly,  and  what  calls  for 
much  cool  and  anxious  judgment.  In  you  we 
have  implicit  confidence,  and  your  adherence 
to  Miss  Charlccote's  kind  advice  has  spared 
you  all  imputation,  though  not,  I  fear,  all 
pain.  You  may,  perhaps,  not  know  how  dis- 
graceful are  the  characters  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons whom  Mervyn  has  collected  about  him. 
I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  would 
shelter  you  from  all  intercourse  with  them  as 
carefully  as  I  should ;  but  I  cannot  forgive 
his  having  brought  them  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  you.  Ifear  the  fact  has  done  harm 
in  our  own  neighborhood.  People  imagine 
you  to  be  associating  with  Mervj-n's  crew,  and 
a  monstrous  report  is  abroad  which  has  caused 
Bcvil  Acton  to  write  to  me  and  to  Crabbe. 
We  all  agree  that  this  is  a  betrayal  of  the  con- 
fidence that  you  expressed  in  Mcrvyn,  and  that 
while  he  chooses  to  make  his  house  a  scene  of 
dissipation  no  seclusion  can  render  it  a  fit 
resiuence  for  women  or  girls.  I  fear  you  will 
sufibr  much  in  learning  this  decision,  for  Mer- 
yyn's  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  Poor  fel- 
low !  if  he  will  bring  evil  spirits  about  hun, 
good  angels  mast  depart  I  would  come  my- 
self, but  that  my  pretence  woold  embitter 
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Mervyn,  and  I  could  not  meet  him  properly. 
I  am  writing  to  Miss  Charlecote.  If  she 
should  propose  to  receive  you  all  at  the  Holt 
immediately,  until  Crabbe's  most  inopportune 
gout  is  over,  you  had  better  go  tiiither  at  once. 
It  would  be  the  most  complete  vindication  of 
your  conduct  that  could  be  oficred  to  the  coun- 
ty, and  would  give  time  for  considering  of 
establishing  you  elsewhere,  and  still  under 
Miss  Fennimore's  care.  For  Bertha's  sake 
as  well  as  your  own,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
leave  home,  and  resign  yourself  to  be  passive 
in  the  decision  of  those  bound  to  think  for 
you,  by  which  means  you  may  avoid  being  in- 
cluded in  Mervyn's  anger.  Do  not  distress 
yourself  by  the  fear  that  any  blame  can  at- 
tach to  you  or  to  Miss  Fennimore ;  I  copy 
Bevil's  expressions,  —  'Assure  PhoBbe  that 
though  her  generous  confidence  may  have 
caused  her  difiiculties,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt  of  her  guileless  intention  and  maidenly 
discretion,  if  it  would  not  make  further  mis- 
chief, I  would  hasten  to  fetch  her,  but  if  she 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  her  sister's  in- 
vitation, I  hope  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
her  happy  and  mark  my  esteem  for  her.' 
These  are  his  words ;  but  I  suppose  you  will 
hardly  prefer  Acton  Manor,  though,  should 
the  Holt  fail  us,  you  might  send  the  other 
two  to  the  Manor,  and  come  to  Albury  Street, 
as  Augusta  wishes,  when  we  could  consult  to- 
gether on  some  means  of  keeping  you  united, 
and  retaining  Miss  Fennimore,  who  must  not 
be  thrown  over,  as  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
her  prospects.  Tell  her  from  me  that  I  look 
to  her  for  getting  you  through  this  unpleasant 
business.  Your  ever  afiectionate, 

"  R.  M.  Fulmort." 

Phoebe  never  spoke,  but  handed  each  sheet 
as  she  finished  it  to  her  governess. 

"Promise  me,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss  Fenni- 
more, as  she  came  to  Robert's  last  sentence, 
^  that  none  of  these  conmderations  shall  bias 
you.  Make  no  struggle  for  me,  but  use  me 
as  I  may  be  most  serviceable  to  you." 

Phoebe,  instead  of  answering,  kissed  and 
clung  to  her. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  doing  ?  "  asked  the 
governess. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  Yon  looked  as  if  a  thought  had  occurred 
to  you."  * 

**  I  only  recollected  the  words,  *  your  strength 
is  to  sit  still,' "  said  Phoebe, "  and  thought  how 
well  they  agreed  with  Robert's  advice  to  be 
passive.  Mr.  Crabbe  has  promised  not  to 
separate  us,  and  I  will  trust  to  that  Mer- 
vyn was  very  kind  in  letting  us  stay  here,  bnt 
he  does  not  want  nt,  and  w3l  not  nun  nt,"-^ 
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and  with  those  words,  quiet  as  they  were, 
came  a  gush  of  irrepressible  tears,  just  as  a 
step  resounded  outside,  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  Mervyn  hurried  in,  purple  with 
passion,  and  holding  a  bundle  of  letters 
crushed  together  in  his  hand. 

"  I  say,"  he  hoarsely  cried,  "  what's  all  this  ? 
Who  has  been  telling  infamous  tales  of  my 
house  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  tell — "  began  Phoebe. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  ?  "  he  in- 
*  lerrupted,  fiercely  turning  on  Miss  Fenni- 
more. 

**  Nothing,  sir.  The  letters  which  your  sis- 
ter has  received  have  equally  surprised  and 
distressed  me." 

"  Then  they  have  set  on  you,  Phosbe  I  The 
whole  pack  in  full  cry,  as  if  it  mattered  to 
them  whether  I  chose  to  have  the  Old  Gen- 
tleman in  the  house,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
meddle  with  you ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fulmort,**  inteiv 
posed  the  governess,  **the  remonstrance  is 
quite  just.  Had  I  been  aware  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  your  late  guests,  I  could  not 
have  wished  your  sisters  to  remain  in  the 
house  with  them." 

"  Are  these  your  sentiments,  Phoebe  ?  **  he 
asked,  sternly. 

^^  I  am  afraid  they  ought  to  be,"  she  sadly 
answered. 

"Silly  child  I  so  this  pack  of  censorious 
women  and  parsons  have  frightened  you  into 
giving  me  up  ?  " 

"  Sisters  do  not  give  up  brothers,  Mervyn. 
You  know  how  I  thank  you  for  having  me 
here,  but  I  could  not  amuse  you,  or  make  it 
pleasant  to  you,  so  there  must  be  an  end  of 
it" 

"  So  they  hunt  you  out  to  be  bullied  by 
Juliana,  or  slaved  to  death  by  Augusta,  which 
is  it  to  be  ?  Or  may  be  Robert  has  got  his 
sbterhood  cut  and  dried  for  you ;  only  mind, 
he  sha'n't  make  away  with  your  £30,000  while 
I  live  to  expose  those  popish  tricks." 

"  For  shame,  Mervyn,"  cried  Phoebe,  all  in 
a  glow ;  *^  I  will  not  hear  Bobert  so  spoken 
of:  he  is  always  kind  and  good,  and  has 
taught  me  every  right  thing  I  know  1 " 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  and  pray  when  does  he 
summon  you  from  among  the  ungodly  ?  Will 
the  next  train  be  soon  enough  ?  " 

"  Don't,  Mervyn  1  Your  friends  go  to^y, 
don't  they  ?  Mr.  Crabbe  does  not  desire  any 
change  to  be  made  before  he  cornea  to  see 
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about  it.  May  we  not  stay  till  that  time,  and 
spend  our  Christmas  together  V  " 

**  You  must  ask  Robert  and  Juliana,  since 
you  prefer  them." 

"  No,"  said  Phoebe,  with  spirit ;  "  it  is  right 
to  attend  to  my  elder  sisters,  and  Robert  has 
always  helped  and  taught  me,  and  I  must 
trust  his  guidance,  as  I  always  have  done. 
And  I  trust  you,  too,  Mervyn.  You  never 
thought  you  were  doing  us  any  harm.  I  may 
trust  you  still,"  she  added,  widi  so  sweet  and 
imploring  a  look  that  Mervyn  gave  an  odd 
laugh,  with  some  feeling  in  it 

"  Harm  ?  Great  harm  I  have  done  this 
creature,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  with  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Few  could  do  her  harm,  Mr.  Fulmort," 
said  the  governess,  "but  report  may  have 
done  some  mischief." 

"Who  cares  for  report?  I  say,  Phoebe, 
we  will  laugh  at  them  all  You  pluck  up  a 
spirit,  stay  with  me,  and  well  entertain  all 
the  county,  and  then  get  some  great  swell  to 
bring  you  out  in  town,  and  see  what  Juliana 
vrill  say  I " 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  while  you  are  akme, 
and  Mr.  Crabbe  lets  me,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  Old  fool  of  a  fellow  I  Why  couldn't  my 
father  have  made  me  your  guardian,  and 
then  there  would  have  been  none  of  this 
row  1  One  would  think  I  had  had  her  down 
to  act  barmaid  to  the  fellows.  And  you  never 
spoke  to  one,  did  you,  Phoebe  V  " 

"  Only  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Hastingk  I 
could  not  help  it  after  the  day  he  came  into 
the  study  when  I  was  copying  for  you." 

"  Ah,  well  I  that  is  nothing — nobody  minds 
old  Jack.  I  shall  let  them  all  know  you  are 
as  safe  as  a  Turk's  wife  in  a  harem,  and  may 
be  old  Crabl)e  will  hear  reason  if  we  get  him 
down  here  alone,  without  a  viper  at  each  ear, 
as  he  had  last  tune." 

With  which  words  Mervyn  departed,  and 
Miss  Fcnnimore  exclaimed  in  some  displeas- 
ure, "You  can  never  think  of  remaining^ 
Phoebe?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Phoebe;  "Mervyn 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  is  proper  for  as, 
and  I  am  too  young  to  judge,  so  I  suppose  we 
must  go.  I  wish  I  could  make  him  happy 
with  music,  or  books,  or  any  thing  a  woman 
could  do  1  If  you  please,  I  think  I  must  go 
over  to  the  Holt  I  cannot  settle  to  any 
thing  just  yet,  and  I  shall  answer  my  letten 
I  better  when  I  have  seen  Miss  Cbarieoote.** 
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In  £ict,  Phoebe  felt  henelf  going  to  hor 
other  guardian;  but  as  she  left  the  room, 
Bertha  came  hurriedly  in  from  the  garden, 
with  a  plaid  thrown  round  her.  ^What — 
what — what's  the  matter  ?  "  she  hastily  asked, 
fi>Uowing  Phoebe  to  her  room*  "  Is  there  an 
end  of  all  these  mysteries?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Phoebe ;  ^  Miss  Fennimore  is 
ready  for  you." 

*'  As  if  that  were  all  I  wanted  to  know. 
Do  yon  think  I  did  not  hear  Menryn  storm- 
ing like  a  lion  ?  " 

^*  I  am  sorry  you  did  bear,"  said  Phcsbe, 
"  for  it  was  not  pleasant  It  seems  that  it  is 
not  thought  proper  for  us  to  live  here  while 
Mervyn  has  so  many  gentleman-guests ;  so," 
with  a  sigh,  "you  will  have  your  widi,  Ber- 
tha.   They  mean  us  to  go  away ! " 

**  It  is  not  my  wish  now,"  said  Bertha,  pull- 
ing pins  in  and  out  of  Phoebe's  pincushion. 
**  I  am  not  the  child  I  was  in  the  summer. 
Don't  go,  Phoebe ;  I  know  you  can  get  your 
way,  if  you  try  for  iu" 

"  I  must  try  to  be  put  in  the  right  way, 
Bertha;  that  is  all  I  want." 

^  And  you  arc  going  to  the  Holt  for  the 
most  precise,  narrow-minded  way  you  can 
get    I  wish  I  were  in  your  place,  Phoebe." 

Scarcely  had  Phoebe  driven  from  the  door, 
before  she  saw  Miss  Charleeote  crossing  the 
grass  on  foot,  and  ailer  the  interchange  of  a 
few  wordi),it  was  agreed  to  talk  while  driving 
on  towards  Elverslope.  Each  was  laden  with 
the  same  snbject,  ibr  not  only  had  Honor 
heard  from  Robert,  but  during  her  f  isit  to 
MoorcTofl  she  had  become  enli^tened  on  the 
gossip  that  seldom  reached  the  Holt,  and  had 
Icamt  that  the  whole  neighborhood  was  scan- 
dalized at  the  Beauohamp  doings,  and  was 
therefore  shy  of  taking  notice  of  th^  young 
people  there.  She  had  been  incredulous  at 
first,  then  extremely  shocked  and  distressed, 
and  though  in  part  convinced  that  more  than 
she  guessed  had  passed  beyond  the  west 
wing,  she  had  come  primed  with  a  represen- 
tation which  she  cautiously  administered  to 
Phoebe.  The  girl  was  more  indignant  on  her 
brother's  account  than  alarmed  on  her  own. 

"If  that  is  the  way  the  Raymonds  talk  of 
MerA'yn/'  cried  she  "  no  wonder  thoy  made 
their  niece  cast  him  off  and  drive  him  to  de- 
spair." 

"It  was  no  unkindness  of  the  Raymonds, 
my  dear.     They  were  only  sorry  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  sorry  for  me ; 
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they  ought  to  be  aony  ibr  Mervyn,"  said 
Phoebe,  almost  petulantly. 

"  Perhaps  they  are,"  said  Honor.  "  It  was 
only  in  kindness  that  they  spoke,  and  they 
had  ahnost  anticipated  my  explanation  that 
you  were  kept  entirely  apart  Every  gentle- 
man hereabouts  who  has  been  at  Beauchamp 
has  declared  such  to  be  the  case." 

''I should  think  so!" said  Phoebe;  "Mer- 
vyn knows  how  to  take  care  of  us  better  than 
that!" 

"  But  all  ladies  do  not  seem  willing  to  be- 
lieve as  much,  shame  on  them,"  said  Honor; 
"  and,  tell  me,  Phoebe,  have  people  called  on 
you?" 

"Not  many;  but  I  have  not  called  on 
them  dnce  they  lefl  their  cards  of  inquiry. 
I  had  been  thinking  whether  I  ought" 

"  We  will  consider.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
take  you  round  some  day ;  but  I  have  been  a 
very  remiss  protector,  my  poor  child,  if  all 
be  true  that  I  am  told  of  some  of  Morv3m's 
friends.  It  was  an  insult  to  have  them  undei 
the  same  roof  with  you." 

"  Will  you  look  at  this  letter  ?  "  said  Bwebe. 
"  It  is  very  kind ;  it  is  from  Lucy." 

Those  plain  words  alone  occurred  to  Phoebe 
as  a  preparation  for  a  letter  that  was  sure  to 
move  Miss  Charleeote  greatly,  if  only  by  the 
slight  of  not  having  written  to  her,  the  most 
obvious  person.  But  the  flighty  generosity, 
and  deep  though  inconsistent  feeling  were 
precious,  and  the  proud  relenting  of  the  mes- 
sage at  the  end  touched  Honor  with  hope. 
They  laughed  at  the  report  that  had  elicited 
Lucilla's  letter,  but  the  reserve  of  the  warn- 
ing about  Mr.  Hastings,  coming  from  the  once 
unscrupulous  girl,  sttutled  Honor  even  more 
than  what  she  had  heard  at  Moorcrofl.  Was 
the  letter  to  be  answered?  Yes,  by  all 
means,  cried  Honor,  catching  at  any  link  of 
communicatiou.  She  could  discover  Lucilla's 
address,  and  was  sure  that  even  brief  thanks 
and  explanations  from  Phoebe  would  be  good 
for  Lucy. 

Like  Miss  Fennimore,  Honor  was  surprised 
by  Phoebe's  composure  under  her  share  of 
the  evil  report  The  strictures  which  would 
have  been  dreadful  to  an  older  person  seemed 
to  fly  over  her  innocent  head,  their  force 
cither  uncomprehendcd  or  unfclt  She  yield- 
ed implicitly  to  the  propriety  of  the  change, 
but  her  grief  was  at  the  family  quarrel,  the 
leaving  home,  and  the  unmerited  degree  of 
blame  cast  on  Mervyn,  not  the  aspersions  on 
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herself;  altbough,  as  Honor  became  vexed 
at  her  cahnness,  she  withheld  none  of  them 
in  the  desire  to  convince  her  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  leaving  Beauchamp  at  once  for  the 
Holt.  No,  even  though  Uiis  was  Robert's 
wish,  Phoebe  could  still  not  see  the  necessity, 
as  long  as  Mervyn  should  be  alone.  If  he 
should  bring  any  of  his  discreditable  friends, 
she  promised  at  once  to  come  to  Miss  Charle- 
cote,  but  otherwise  she  could  perceive  no  rea- 
son for  grieving  him,  and  astonishing  the 
world,  by  implying  that  his  sisters  could  not 
stay  in  his  house.  She  thought  him  unwell, 
too,  and  wished  to  watch  him,  and,  on  the 
whole,  did  not  regret  her  guardian's  gout, 
which  would  give  her  a  little  more  time  at 
home,  and  put  off  the  discussion  till  there 
should  be  less  anger. 

*»  Is  this  weak  ?  is  it  childish  indifference  ?" 
thought  Honor,  **  or  is  it  a  spirit  superior  to 
the  selfish  personal  dread  that  would  pro- 
claim its  own  injured  innocence  by  a  vehe- 
ment commotion  ?  " 

Phoebe  rejoiced  that  she  had  secured  her 
interview  with  her  friend,  for  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  Mervyn  claimed  her  whole  atten- 
tion, and  was  vexed  if  she  were  not  continu- 
ally at  his  beck.  After  their  tete-brtete  din- 
ner, he  kept  her  sitting  over  the  desert  while 
he  drank  his  wine.  She  tried  this  opportunity 
of  calling  his  attention  to  the  frauds  of  the 
servants,  but  he  merely  laughed  his  mocking 
laugh  at  her  simplicity  in  supposing  that  ev- 
erybody's servant's  did  not  cheat 

«  Miss  Charlecote's  don't" 

"  Don't  they  I  Ha— ha !  Why,  she's  the 
very  mark  for  imposition,  and  hypocrisy  into 
the  bargain." 

Phoebe  did  not  believe  it,  but  would  not 
argue  the  point,  returning  to  that  nearer 
home.  "  Nonsense,  Phoebe,"  ho  said,  *♦  it's 
only  a  choice  who  shall  prey  upon  one,  and 
if  I  have  a  set  that  will  do  it  with  a  civil 
countenance,  and  let  me  live  out  of  the  spoil, 
I'll  not  bo  bothered." 

"  I  cannot  think  it  need  go  on  so." 

"  Well,  it  wont ;  I  shall  break  up  the  con- 
cern, and  let  the  house,  or  something." 

"  Let  the  house  ?  O  Mervyn !  I  thought 
you  meant  to  be  a  county  man." 
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**  Let  those  look  to  that  who  have  hindered 
me,"  said  Mervyn,  fiercely  swallowing  one 
glassful,  and  pouring  out  another. 

"  Should  you  live  in  London  ?  " 

"  At  Jericho,  for  aught  I  care,  or  any  one 
else." 

Her  attempt  to  controvert  this  remark 
brought  on  a  tirade  against  the  whole  f<unily, 
which  she  would  not  keep  up  by  reply,  and 
which  ended  in  moody  silence.  Again  she 
tried  to  rise,  but  he  asked  why  she  could  not 
stay  with  him  five  minutes,  and  went  on  ab- 
sently pouring  out  wine  and  drinking  it,  till 
as  the  clock  struck  nine,  the  bottom  of  the 
decanter  was  reached,  when  he  let  her  lead 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  tak- 
ing up  the  paper,  soon  fell  asleep,  then  awoke 
at  ten  at  the  sound  of  her  nnoving  to  go  to 
bed,  and  kept  her  playing  piquet  for  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

An  evening  or  two  of  this  kind  convinced 
Phoebe  that  even  with  Mervyn  alone  it  was 
not  a  desirable  life.  She  was  loss  shocked 
than  a  girl  used  to  a  higher  standard  at 
home  might  have  been,  but  that  daily  bottle 
and  perpetual  cards  weighed  on  her  imagina- 
tion, and  she  felt  that  her  younger  sisters 
ought  not  to  grow  up  to  such  a  spectacle. 
Still  her  loving  heart  yearned  over  Mervyn, 
who  was  very  fond  of  her«  and  consulted  her 
pleasure  continually  in  his  own  peculiar  and 
selfish  way,  although  often  exceedingly  crosa 
to  her  as  well  as  to  every  one  else ;  but  tins 
ill-temper  was  so  visibly  the  effect  of  low 
spirits  That  she  easily  endured  and  forgave 
it  She  saw  that  ho  was  both  unwell  and 
unhappy.  She  could  not  think  what  would 
become  of  him  when  the  present  arrange- 
ment should  be  broken  up ;  but  could  onlj 
cling  to  him,  as  long  as  she  could  pity  him. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  on  the  Sunday,  Honora 
seeing  her  enter  the  church,  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  the  expression  of  that 
child-saint  of  Raffaelle,  wandering  alone 
through  the  dragon-haunted  wood,  wistful 
and  distressed,  yet  so  confident  in  the  Unseen 
Guide  and  Guardian  that  she  treads  down 
evils  and  perils  in  innocence,  unconseiocis  of 
her  ftill  danger  and  of  their  ftiU  blackness. 
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THE   ENGLISH   TEAN3LATORS    OF   HOMER. 


From  The  Katiooal  Beview. 
THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATORS  OF  HOMER. 
The  Iliad  of  ffamer,  faithfully  translated  into 
unrhymned  Enfflish  metre.     By  F.  W. 
Nenvman.    London :  Walton  and  maberly, 
1856. 
2he  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  blank 
verse.    By  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  M. A., 
translator  of  Dante,  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  Books  L-VL  Cam- 
bridge :  MacmiUan  and  Co.    1859. 
We  haTe  been  told,  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Lemuel  GulliTer,  that,  when 
the  Laputan  necromancer  gratified  him  by 
summoning  firom  the  shades  Homeri  at  the 
head  of  all  his  commentators,  '*  it  was  soon 
diBCOvered  that  he  was  a  perfbct  stranger  to 
all  that  numerous  company,  and  had  neyer 
seen  or  heard  of  them  before ;  **  and  it  was 
whispered,  '*  that  these  commentators  always 
kept  in  the  most  distant  quarters  from  thdr 
principals  in  the  lower  world,  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  shame  and  guilty  because  they 
had  so  horribly  misrepresented  their  authors' 
meaning  to  posterity."  * 

Had  the  great  satirist  been  gifted  with 
prophetic  vision  to  reach  to  our  own  time, 
he  might  have  seen  much  to  make  him 
modify  this  judgment,  much  on  the  other 
hand  to  steep  his  pen  in  yet  deeper  galL 
Buttmann,  Passow,  and  Nitsch  need  not  per- 
haps have  shrunk  from  looking  their  author 
in  the  face,  as  did  Eustathius  and  Didymus ; 
but  the  whole  lower  world  would  be  scarce 
wide  enough  to  find  a  lurking-place  for  those 
German  critics  who  denied  his  indl^duaHty 
altogether,  and  deemed  him  the  mere  name 
for  an  imaginary  compiler  of  a  patchwork 
poem. 

What  would  Swift  have  said  of  the  trans- 
lators, especially  those  of  his  own^  language. 
Little  enough,  we  fear,  and  that  HtUe  the 
reverse  of  complimentary ;  yet  there  existed 
then  English  versions  which  even  now  hold 
their  own,  and  may  probably  never  be  wholly 
superseded;  though  no  translator,  either 
then  or  since,  seems  to  have  forced  upon  his 
successors  the  belief  that  it  was  either  a 
hopeless  or  a  needless  task  to  attempt  to 
trcMd  again  over  the  same  well-worn  ground. 
Even  Chapman  had  his  predecessor ;  but  he 
improved  him  off  the  face  of  the  earth  r  his 
own  archaic  qnaintness  and  Elisabethan  con- 
ceits shocked  the  ears  of  the  age  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  I  their  conceits,  in  turn,  so  far  more 
•  Vojagt  to  Laputa,  oh.  viil 
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false  and  frigid,  ihmr  putpurei  panni  of  la- 
bored antithetical  rhetoric,  offended  the  sim- 
pler taste  of  Cowper ;  and  Cowper  in  our 
own  day  has  found  his  rivals,  urged  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  sounder  scholarship  or  a 
more  vigorous  spirit,  to  strive  to  reproduce 
in  stronger  or  more  £Euthfbl  colors  the  pic- 
ture which  seemed,  despite  all  its  merits, 
to  be  so  feeble  a  copy  of  its  great  original. 
How  fSEur  the  last  competitors  in  this  field  of 
£Bune  have  succeeded,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
the  present  article  to  show ;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  pre&ce  the  inquiry  by  a  short  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  labors  of  past  generations. 
It  would  seem,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  in- 
troducer of  Homer  to  the  English  reader  is 
not  claimed  by  Chapman,  as  a  translation  of 
ten  books  of  the  Iliad  from  the  French  of 
M.  Salel,  by  A.  H.  (Arthur  Hall,  Esq.),  of 
Grantham,  appeared  in  1581.  The  author 
compliments  the  distinguished  translators  of 
the  day— Oolding,  Phaier,  and  others,— and 
states  that  he  began  the  work  about  1568, 
under  the  advice  of  Eoger  Ascham.  We 
have  never  seen  the  book,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  I  and  we  are  indebted  for  these 
facts  to  the  introduction  to  the  last  new  edi- 
tion of  Chapman,  whence  we  also  learn  that 
Chapman  himself  published  parts  of  the 
Iliad  in  1596,  and  the  complete  version  prob- 
ably in  1611 }  the  first  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey  in  1614,  and  the  whole  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  collected  into  one  volume  in  1616. 
His  work,  once  also  rare,  is  now  again  within 
reach  of  all,  having  been  twice  lately  repub- 
lished,—the  Hiad  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  1843, 
and  the  whole  by  Mr.  Hooper  in  1858.  We 
intend  to  bring  before  our  readers  several 
specimens,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  far 
better  idea  of  his  merits  than  any  cut-and- 
dried  criticism  that  we  could  offer.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  well- 
known  judgment  of  Charles  Lamb :  "  He 
would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if,  in- 
deed, he  had  not  abundantly  shown  himself 
to  be  one ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly 
a  translation  as  the  stories  of  AchUles  and 
Ulysses  rewritten.  The  earnestness  and 
passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of 
these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a  reader 
of  mere  modem  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  seal  for  the  honor  of  his  heroes  is 
only  paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  He- 
brew bigotry  with  which  Milton,  aa  if  per- 
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sonating  one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  Law, 
clothed  himself  when  he  sat  down  to  paint 
the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  uncircnm- 
cised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's 
translations  being  read  is  their  unconquera- 
ble quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same 
breath  the  most  just  and  natural  and  the 
most  violent  afld  forced  expressions.  But 
passion  (the  all  in  all  of  poetry)  is  every- 
where present,  raising  tiie  low,  dignifying 
the  mean,  and  putdng  sense  into  the  ab- 
surd."* 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  appeared  the 
version  of  John  Ogill^,  adorned  with  elabo- 
rate engravings  to  hide  the  poverty  of  its 
diction.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  the  foncy 
of  the  young  Pope,  and  first  inspired  him 
with  a  relish  for  poetry,  and  perhaps  for  the 
poetry  of  Homer  in  particular.  Pope's  taste 
was,  however,  too  correct  to  allow  him  to  re- 
gard such  a  scribbler  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  contempt ;  yet  if  Ogilby  were 
ambitious  of  posthamous  fame,  he  might 
well  have  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had 
fidlen  under  pope's  eye  of  scorn,  and  thus 
escaped  the  still  harder  fate  which  Johnson 
had  unjustly  feared  for  Boswell,  '*  that  he 
had  lost  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by 
not  being  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  writ- 
ten." 

Impartial  time  has  consigned  to  the  same 
oblivion  the  work  of  a  far  greater  man ;  for 
probably  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  un- 
aware that  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have 
been  translated  by  Thomas  Hobbes.  We 
may  feel  an  interest  in  it  as  the  perhaps  un- 
rivalled labor  of  fourscore  years  and  seven ; 
but  it  was  not  for  the  philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury  to  feel  the  touching  beauty  of  those  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  early  Greek  life,  con- 
caved in  a  spirit  so  opposite  to  the  freezing 
selfishness  of  his  narrow  creed.  We  shall 
not  easily  recognize  the  lament  of  sad  Andro- 
mache thus  travestied  :— 

"  My  <lenr,  you'll  by  yonr  conrage  be  undone, 
And  this  your  son  a  wretched  orphan  be ; 
The  Greeks  at  once  on  you  alone  shall  dd\ ; 
And  tlien  a  woful  widow  shall  be  1 ; 
And  have  no  comfort  in  the  world  at  all. 
Bat  live  in  misery  and  wish  to  die. 
Father  and  mother  have  they  left  me  none — 
«  *  *  *  * 

"  Now,  Hector,  you  my  father  are  and  brother ; 
Hnsbnnd  and  mother,  in  thee  I  confide ; 
For  pitic's  sake,  then,  on  this  turret  stny, 
Lest  fatherless  your  son,  I  widow  be." 

♦  Speoimeus  of  Bn^Ui  Drwulao.Foets,  1.  p.  91. 


And  we  have  only  to  carry  our  search  far- 
ther to  find  all  around  us  fresh  grounds  to 
support  an  indictment  for  murder.  Yet  it 
is  but  fair  to  quote  the  close  of  his  prefkce, 
which  startles  us  by  speaking  of  this  great 
labor  as  if  it  had  been  merely  designed  as  a 
lure  to  call  off  the  falcons  from  a  more  im- 
portant quarry :  *'  But  howsoever  I  defSend 
Homer,  I  aim  not  thereby  at  any  reflection 
upon  the  following  translation.  Why,  then, 
did  I  write  it  F  Because  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  Why  publish  it  F  Because  I  thought 
it  might  take  off  my  adversaries  from  show- 
ing their  folly  upon  my  more  serious  writ- 
ings, and  set  them  upon  my  verses  to  show 
iSieir  wisdom." 

Next  among  our  translators  stands  Ihe 
great  name  of  John  I>ryden,  from  whose  pen 
we  have  the  first  IHad  and  the  parting  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache,  published  about  1696. 
Pope  has  accorded  to  it  the  praise  of  a  gen- 
erous rival :  "  Had  he  translated  the  whole, 
I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  attempt- 
ing Homer  after  him  than  Virgil ;  his  ver- 
mon  of  whom,  notwithstanding  some  hu- 
man errors,  is  the  most  noble  and  spirited  I 
know  in  any  language."  Posterity  will 
hardly,  perhaps,  deplore  that  the  unfinished 
work  of  Dryden  left  room  for  Pope.  Both 
versions,  indeed,  are  of  the  same  character, 
both  equally  wide  of  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  original ;  but  of  the  two,  Dryden  is  de- 
cidedly, on  the  whole,  inferior.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  Pope  did  not  always  thus 
distrust *hi8  power  to  rival  Dryden  as  a  trans- 
lator, inasmuch  as  hi  had  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  print  together,  for  comparison, 
four  translations  of  the  first  Biad — his  own, 
and  those  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  and 
Hckell.  This  last  appeared  in  1715,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  earlier  part  of  Pope's 
version,  and  was  pronounced  by  Addison  to 
have  more  of  Homer  in  ft  than  Pope's  had, 
-—as,  indeed,  it  easily  might.  However  this 
may  be,  its  ^appearance  caused  some  aliena- 
tion cf  fxiendship ;  fbr  though  Addison  bad 
been  one  of  those  who  had  encouraged  Pope 
to  the  task.  Pope  believed,-- and,  we  ffear, 
not  without  reason,— 'that  he  traced  under 
the  name  of  Tickell  the  hand  of  Addison. 

Pope's  Iliad  was  completed  by  1720,  and 
was  fbllowed  in  1725  by  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Fenton  and  Broome. 
In  an  age  when  musical  flow  of  rhythm  was 
more  vidued  than  tme  poetie  fire  and  rugged 
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energy,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Chapman 
and  idl  his  successors  were  dethroned,  and 
that  Pope  reigned  supreme  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Few  perhaps  were  sufficiently  com- 
petent Grecians  to  care  to  compare  him 
closely  with  the  original ;  indeed,  the  only 
really  great  scholar  then  living  was  Bentley, 
whose  opinion  is  well  known :  « It  is  a  very 
pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope  j  but  do  not  call  it 
Homer." 

Pope  reigned  without  a  rival  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  till  Cowper  appeared  in  the 
field  to  contest  his  claim.  Far  as  Cowper 
has  excelled  Pope  in  fidelity,  in  real  cor- 
rectness of  taste  and  appreciation  of  the 
Homeric  simplicity,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
elder  poet  has  still  held  its  own  in  popular 
estimation  against  the  ponderous  and  often 
disjointed  rhythm  of  his  really  fkr  greater 
successor.  Cowper  has  shown  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  Miltonio  blank  verse, 
as  Pope  had  shown  those  of  the  decasylla- 
bic couplet ;  and  we  believe  a  preference  has 
grown  up  for  a  freer  metre,  such  as  Chap- 
man's (in  the  Biad),  which  Charles  Lamb 
pronounced  "  capable  of  all  sweetness  and 
grandeur.  Cowper's  ponderous  blank  verse 
detains  you  every  step  with  some  heavy 
Miltonism ;  Chapman  gallops  off  with  you 
at  his  own  free  pace."*  We  have  the  same 
freedom  of  metre  in  Dr.  Maginn's  very 
spirited  ballads  from  the  Odyssey,  and  a 
still  greater  freedom  has  been  claimed  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Newman ;  while  the  other  metres 
have  yet  found  their  advocates,  the  decasyl- 
labic couplet  having  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Sotheby  {1831),  and  the  Miltonic  blank 
verse  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  closes  our  list. 

This  catalogue,  though  it  maybe  far  from 
exhaustive,  contains  the  names  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  authors,  most  of  them  otherwise 
known  to  fame,  and  some  among  the  great- 
est names  in  the  history  of  our  literature, 
who  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  English 
reader  with  a  metrical  version  of  all  or  part 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  so  many  should  have  attempted  the 
same  task,  and  stranger  still  that,  after  all 
their  labors,  a  satisfactory  translation  should 
still  be  thought  an  impossibility.  At  any 
rate,  this  lengthened  review  of  the  labors  of 
the  past  will  not  have  been  thrown  away  on 
our  readers,  if  it  has  suggested  the  propriety 
of  criticising  a  new  translation,  not  by  an 
«  Utters,  by  Taifimid,  L  p.  SM. 
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arbitrary  standard  of  ideal  perfection,  but 
by  comparison  with  its  actual  competitors. 
Yet  we  feel  that  one  only  of  the  two  whom 
we  have  chosen  as  our  special  subject  can  be 
thus  relatively  estimated.  Mr.  Newman  is 
a  revolutionist  in  the  principles  on  which 
his  translation  is  constructed,  and  has 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  any  pred* 
ecessor  except  Chapman,  and  differs  too 
much  even  from  him  to  be  fairly  commen- 
surable; while  to  place  him  side  by  side 
with  Pope,  Cowper,  or  Sotheby,  would  be  to 
subject  him  to  a  comparison  which  must  nec- 
essarily do  him  an  injustice.  With  their 
elegant  flowing  lines  neither  his  verse  nor 
his  diction  has  any  pretensions  to  compare; 
but  he  has  departed  from  their  standard  de- 
liberately, feeling  that  it  is  not  by  following 
in  their  footsteps  that  he  can  hope  to  avdd 
their  fisiilures.  We  propose,  therefore,  alter 
a  short  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  has  proceeded,  to  select  a  few  passages 
which  our  readers  may  place  side  by  side 
with  the  Greek  alone,  and  determine  whether 
the  object  at  which  he  aims  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  has  been  sufficiently  real- 
ized, to  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  whidi 
have  been  made  to  reach  it. 

The  preface  explains  the  grounds  fbr  the 
adoption  of  that  peculiar  metre  which  forms 
one  of   his  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Firstly,  he  was  led  (by  reasons  with  which 
we  cordially  agree)  to  prefer  a  ballad  metre 
of  some  kind  to  that  of  either  Pope  or  Cow- 
per. 

"  The  style  of  Homer  is  garrulous,  abound- 
ing with  formulas,  redundant  in  particles 
and  affirmatory  interjections,  as  also  in 
granunatical  connectives  of  time,  place,  and 
argument.  In  all  these  respects  it  is  similar 
to  the  old  English  ballad,  and  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  polished  stylo  of  Pope,  Sotheby, 
and  Cowper.  Indeed,  the  Homeric  line  itself 
is  composed  of  two  shorter  lines,  with  three 
beats  in  each,  and  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  •  ditty  *  or  sing-song,  like  our  own  bal- 
lad. On  the  contrary,  the  verse  with  five 
accents,  which  Pope,  Cowper,  Sotheby  use, 
is  adapted  only  to  the  terse,  polished,  ora- 
torical or  philosophical  poetry  of  a  later  age. 
In  Such  a  metre  (and  peculiarly  without 
rhyme)  a  high  subject  is  necessary,  and  an 
artificial,  if  not  an  ornamental,  style ;  even 
with  tender  sentiments,  simplicity  in  it  is 
not  easily  borne,  unless  there  is  something 
elevated  or  rare  in  the  thoughts,  while  to  be 
homely  and  pxoMic,  even  €at  a  lew  lines,  is 
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ofiSensive.  Shakspeare  knew  this  so  well, 
that  he  chooses  rather  *to  break  into  plain 
prose  than  put  common  thought  into  five- 
foot  metre.  Indeed,  with  this  metre  the  in- 
stinct of  every  translator  at  once  sacrifices 
as  inadmissible  all  the  repetitions  of  epithets, 
half  lines,  and  whole  lines,  which  so  charac- 
terize the  Greek  epic.  So  glaring  a  proof  of 
the  incongruity  of  their  form  might  have 
suggested  that  the  mischief  must  go  far 
deeper,  and  that  they  sacrifice  inner  quali- 
ties of  the  original  Hfe  as  well  as  external 
badges." 

Secondly,  a  ballad  metre  might  be  composed 
of  systems  of  either  four  or  three  beats,  or 
a  combination  of  both ;  or,  to  illustrate  by 
an  example  familiar  to  most  readers,  it 
might  resemble  either  the  long,  short,  or 
common  measure  of  our  ordinary  hymn 
books :  and  of  these  three  alternatives,  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  the  last  was  chosen. 
Thirdly,  the  exigencies  of  rhyme,  as  had 
been  shown  even  in  the  case  of  Chapman, 
positively  forbid  faithfulness,  enforcing  often 
the  adoption  of  inappropriate  words-,  and 
making  it  necessary  to  spin  out  or  unduly 
condense  the  ideas  to  bring  the  lines  into 
couplets.  Khyme,  then,  must  at  all  hazards 
be  abandoned,  and  thus  the  metre  assumed 
a  completely  new  character,  and  failed  to 
satisfy  the  ear,  till  the  expedient  of  adding 
an  unaccented  syllable  to  the  second  line  in 

*'  Thus  snying,  gallant  Hector  stretched, 
But  back  into  the  bosom  of 
The  child  recoiled  with  wailing,  scared 
In  terror  dazzled  to  behold 
Which  from  the  helmet's  topmost  ridge 
Then  did  his  tender  father  laugh. 
And  gallant  Hector  instantly 
Unfastened  ;  so  upon  the  groond 
Then  poised  his  little  son  aloft. 
And  raised  a  prayer  to  Jupiter 

*  O  Jupiter,  and  other  gods. 
Soon  may  become  his  father's  like. 
Mighty  to  reign  in  Ilinm, 
And  when  frora  battle  he  retoms, 
"  Far  greater  than  his  sire  is  he ; " 
The  gory  trophies  of  a  foe, 

Thus  saying,  in  the  mother's  arms 
And  she  her  own  dear  child  received 
Laughing  amid  her  tears ;  the  which 
And  sooUiing  her  with  lumd  and  voice. 

Hither  he  hied  him,  pitying 
Sore  worsted,  and  with  Jupiter 
Then  from  the  mountain's  craggy  highth 
With  foot  outstriding  rapidly. 
Shivered  beneath  the  immortal  tread 
Three  steps  he  made ;  and  with  the  fborth 
JRgm  within  whose  lake  profband 
Golden  abodes  illnatrioss, 


1  each  couplet  was  devised,  and  thus  at  laat  ft 
result  produced  which  Mr.  Newman  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  and  which  coincides  ex- 
actly vdth  the  modem  Greek  epic.  In  the 
choice  of  words  and  expressions  he  has 
studied  to  attain  "  a  plausible  aspect  of  mod- 
erate antiquity,  while  remaining  easily  intel- 
ligible ; "  to  pefer  Saxon  to  Latinized  words ; 
to  be  quaint  without  being  grotesque.  Gen- 
erally he  dissents  strongly  from  the  dogma 
that  the  reader,  if  possible,  should' be  lulled 
into  the  illusion  tltat  he  is  reading,  not  a 
translation,  but  an  original  poem.  Mr. 
Newman's  aim  is  the  opposite  to  this,— to 
give  his  work  as  much  as  possible  the  char- 
acter of  a  translation,  as  little  as  possible 
the  character  of  an  original  poem ;  "  to  retain 
every  peculiarity  of  the  original,  so  far  aa 
he  is  able,  with  the  greater  care  the  more 
foreign  it  may  happen  to  be,  whether  it  be 
matter  of  taste,  intellect,  or  morals." 

Let  us  now  instance  in  some  selected  pas- 
sages the  result  of  all  these  principles.  As 
our  space  compels  us  to  select  but  few»  they 
shall  be  such  as  in  their  original  are  among 
the  best  known  and  most  cdebrated  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  Iliad,  requesting  the 
reader  to  compare  the  translations  closely 
with  the  Greek  version,  which  we  will  not 
insult  him  by  supposing  that  he  does  not 
possess. 

his  arms  toward  his  infant, 
the  nurse  with  dapper  girdle 
by  his  dear  father's  aspect, 
the  brass  and  crest  of  norsehair, 
terrific  o'er  him  nodded, 
and  laughed  his  queenlv  mother, 
beneath  his  chin  the  helmet 
he  laid  it  all  resplendent, 
and  dandled  him,  and  kissed  him» 
and  other  gods  immortal : 
grant  ye  that  this  my  infant 
among  the  Troians  signal, 
and  terrible  in  prowess, 
mav  some  one  say  hereafter,— 
and  mav  he  with  him  carry 
his  mother's  heart  to  gladden.' 
he  placed  the  tender  infant; 
within  her  fragrant  bosom, 
her  husband  saw  and  pitied ; 
he  spake,  her  name  pronouncing, 
(vi.  466.) 

the  Aleves,  by  the  Trojans 
was  mightily  indignant : 
incontinent  descended, 
The  forest  and  long  ridges 
of  Ketone  onward  basiiag. 
he  reached  his  goal  at  JEgsB  ; 
are  bnilded  to  bis  honor 
that  sparkle  nndecaying 
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Hither  arrived,  beneath  the  yoke. 
Brazen  of  foot  and  swift  to  fly, 
He  on  his  own  immortal  skin 
The  golden  lash's  canny  weight 
And  o'er  the  billows  'gan  him  drive. 
The  ocean  monsters  well  beknew 
The  sea  with  gladness  oped  its  lap, 
Skimmed  o'er  it ;  nor  was  underneath, 
So  him  the  lightly  bounding  steeds 

On  it  he  placed  a  cornfield  deep, 
Heaping,  and  wielded  each  in  hand 
Tiie  bundles, — some  behind  the  row 
Others,  the  binders  of  the  sheaves 
Three  were  the  binders  of  the  sheaves. 
Children  the  bundles  gathering, 
With  heart  of  effort,  dealt  supply; 
The  king  in  silence  near  the  row 
Heralds,  apart,  beneath  an  oak 
And  o'er  a  mighty  bull,  new-slain. 
White  flour  in  plenty  o'er  it  shed. 
On  it  an  orchard  next  he  placed. 
Laden  with  luscious  crop  of  grapes ; 
Across  the  vineyard  every  row 
On  either  side,  a  dark  blue  ditch ; 
Of  tin  ;  a  single  narrow  path 
By  which  the  pickers  came  and  went 
And  tender  maids,  and  striplings  slim, 
Did  in  well-woven  baskets  bear 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  boy 
Delightsome,  and  with  tiny  voice 
The  others  to  the  tune  beat  time, 

Achilles,  image  of  the  gods ! 
Who  on  the  deadly  steps  of  Eld 
And  haply  him  the  dwellers  round 
Kor  standeth  any  by  his  side 
Yet  doth  he  verily,  I  wis, 
Joy  in  his  soul,  and  every  day 
His  loved  offspring  to  behold, 
Mine  is  a  direr  fate ;  for  I 
Of  all  in  wide-spread  Troy ;  of  whom 
Fifty  I  had,  when  first  arrived 
Of  these  a  score  complete,  save  one. 
My  proper  queen :  the  rest  were  bom 
Beneath  fierce  Ares  most  of  them 
But  him  who  was  my  only  guard 
Him,  fighting  for  his  native  land 
Hector.    And  therefore  now  I  seek 
From  thee  his  body  to  redeem. 
But,  Achileus  1  revere  the  gods. 
Thy  proper  sire  remembering : 
Who  have  endured,  what  none  beside 
Unto  my  lips  to  raise  the  hand 


The  reader  who  has  not  the  book  itself, 
but  only  these  passages,  to  judge  from,  will 
nndoubtedly  hare  to  draw  his  conclusions 
from  rery  scanty  data.  We  would  gladly 
hare  quoted  many  more  passages  had  our 
space  permitted  it ;  still,  few  though  they  be, 
wo  beliere  that  they  are  fairly  chosen,  and 
give  as  good  an  idea  of  the  work  as  extracts 
ever  can  give,  and  that  their  number  might 
be  doubled  or  trebled  without  adding  much 
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he  shot  his  heavenly  coursers, 
with  golden  manes  long  streaming, 
with  gold  was  clad ;  and  grasping 
on  his  own  seat  he  mount^  ; 
From  all  their  caverns  rising 
their  lord,  and  frisked  around  him. 
as  those  immortal  coursers 
the  brazen  axle  wetted, 
bare  to  the  Acbaian  galleys. 

(xiu.  15.) 
where  hireling  workmen  labored 
a  newlv-sharpened  sickle, 
to  earth  did  fall  successive  ; 
were  knotting  into  trusses, 
right  urgent ;  but  behind  them 
and  in  their  arms  enclasping, 
but,  resting  on  his  sceptre, 
stood  forth  in  soul  delighted. 
a  banquet  were  preparing, 
were  busied,  and  women 
as  dinner  for  the  hirelings, 
all  beautiful  and  golden, 
dark  were  the  clusters  on  it. 
was  propt  on  poles  of  silver, 
around,  a  fence  he  carried 
led  through  the  field  to  reach  it, 
when  they  would  crop  the  vineyard, 
with  gentle  heart  of  childhood, 
the  fruit  as  honey  pleasant, 
on  shrilly  lute  was  harping 
replied  in  dainty  dittv. 
and  hummed  and  skurled  and  bounded. 

(xviii.  550.) 
thy  proper  sire  remember, 
far  on,  tike  me  is  carried, 
with  many  an  outrage  harry, 
to  ward  annoy  and  ruin, 
while  thee  alive  he  leameth 
the  hope  within  him  cherish, 
returned  from  land  of  Troas. 
the  noblest  sons  had  gotten 
not  one,  I  say,  remaineth. 
tlie  children  of  Achaia, 
came  from  a  single  mother, 
of  women  in  my  chambers, 
with  knees  unstrung  are  fallen ; 
to  kin  and  folk  and  city, 
thyself  hndst  lately  vanquished,— 
the  galleys  of  Achaia, 
and  brilliant  ransom  bear  thee, 
and  for  my  years  have  pity, 
but  sadder  mr  my  portion, 
of  men  on  earth  would  venture, 
which  hath  my  children  slaughtered." 

(xxir.  486.) 

to  the  reader's  materials  for  judgment ;  and 
as  the  book  itself  may  be  procured  at  a  yery 
moderate  price,  those  who  wish  to  see  more 
of  it  than  we  have  laid  before  them  hold  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  In  either  case, 
whether  the  object  of  study  be  the  book  itself 
or  our  extracts,  it  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
that  respectful  attention  which  Mr.  New- 
man's name  and  literary  labors  must  com- 
mand; we  fear  too,  in  either  case,  that  the 
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reader  who  passes  from  the  promise  held  out 
in  the  preface  to  the  actual  performance, 
will  feel  some  such  a  disappointment  as  the 
student  of  Haydon's  writings  ever  feels  when 
brought  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  one 
of  Haydon's  pictures,  and  convinced  pain- 
fully that  he  whose  conceptions  had  seemed 
so  true  and  just  has  fallen  far  short  of  his 
own  ideal.  It  would  be  unjust  and  ungen- 
erous to  deny  that  Mr.  Newman's  translation 
has  many  and  peculiar  merits.  For  instance, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  literal  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  English;  all  the  constant 
epithets,  almost  all  the  particles,  find  their 
place,  and  the  Greek  is  rendered  line  for 
line,  and  almost  word  for  word.  Still  we 
seem  to  feel  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
literal  exactness,  we  have  but  the  bare  skel- 
eton of  the  Greek  without  its  poetry ;  and  we 
much  fear  that  an  English  reader,  ignorant 
of  the  original,  would  scarcely  gather  from 
such  a  version  that  Homer  was  a  poet  of  ex- 
quisite tenderness  and  feeling.  Among  the 
causes  of  our  discontent,  first  and  foremost 
must  rank  the  metre,  which  we  fear  has  only 
too  well  shown  that  capacity  for  degenerat- 
ing into  doggerel  which  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  rank  among  its  characteristic  excellencies. 
It  is  no  doubt  well  adapted  for  introducing 
connecting  words  and  particles,  or  for  trans- 
lating the  Greek  line  by  line,  for  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  fit  for  introducing  any  thing  or 
translating  any  thing ;  as  if  it  was  a  metre 
that  nothing  could  elevate,  or  degrade,  or  im- 
prove, or  spoil,  and  in  which  all  subjects 
would  sound  alike ;  a  theorem  of  Euclid,  a 
leading  article  from  the  Times,  or  a  dialogue 
from  the  last  new  novel,  could  all  be  reduced 
to  it  with  the  slightest  possible  verbal  altera- 
tion. To  such  a. mill  all  would  be  grist  that 
came  near  it,  and  in  no  grain  that  had  once 
passed  through  it  would  human  ingenuity 
ever  detect  again  a  characteristic  quality. 
Seriously  speaking,  even  after  reading  thou- 
sands of  lines,  we  cannot  find  that  our  ears 
are  the  least  attuned  to  it,  or  that  we  can 
feel  any  more  harmony  or  taste  in  it  than  we 
did  at  first.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Newman 
has  himself  pointed  out  the  best  metre  for 
translating  Homer ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  shrank  in  d^dence  from  an  attempt 
in  that  direction.  •    With  the  example  of 

*  **  I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  say,  that  if  freedom  be 
gkwea  to  rhyme,  as  in  Walter  Scott's  poetry, — 
where  the  echo  comet  back  sometimes  in  one, 
•ometimes  in  two,  or  even  three,  four  lines,  a  genius 


Dr.  Maginn  before  us,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  in  the  wide  variety  of  our  ballad  meas- 
ures, Mr.  Newman  might  have  found  some- 
thing at  once  free  and  melodious  without 
having  recourse  to  invention.  New  metres 
must  doubtless  be  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced into  a  language,  but  it  seems  that  only 
in  poetry  of  a  very  high  order  may  such  at- 
tempt be  safely  made.  In  a  translation  it  is 
almost  sure  to  fail,  for  translations  even  at 
best  must  seem  stiff  and  ponderous,  without 
the  additional  defect  of  an  unfamiliar  metre. 
Again,  though  a  style  in  some  sort  archaic 
is  no  doubt  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
represent  such  a  poet  as  Homer,  we  cannot 
but  consider  that  Mr.  Newman's  diction  is 
needlessly  antiquated  and  uncouth ;  and  that, 
though  he  has  not  admitted  any  expressions 
which  are  unintelligible  from  their  antiquity, 
he  has  omitted  to  observe  the  further  cau- 
tion, that  archaism  should  not  appear  plainly 
to  be  constrained  or  assumed,  lest  a  labored 
and  highly  artificial  style  of  English  should 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  labored,  artificial  style 
of  Greek,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  Homer.  The  archaism  of  Chap- 
man, quaint  as  it  is,  is  natural,  not  assumed ; 
and  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  imitate  it  now, 
but  to  aim  at  giving  a  character  to  the  style 
by  the  use  of  such  old  words  as  are  still  fa- 
miliar to  us,  rather  than  by  rehabilitating 
those  which  have  long  since  become  obso- 
lete, or  perhaps  never  yet  south  of  the  Tweed 
found  a  home  to  rest  in.  But  surely,  even 
Chapman's  hair  would  have  stood  on  end  at 
some  of  Mr.  Newman's  expressions.  He 
hopes  that  he  is  quaint  without  being  gro- 
tesque, yet  feels  that  he  **  must  retain  many 
words  which  one  or  other  will  avow  that  he 
hates ;  and  against  hate  it  is  useless  to  argue." 
But  we  must  appeal  from  Mr.  Newman  the  , 
translator  to  Mr.  Newman  the  critic,  and  ask, 
Is  it  intelligible,  or  ia  it  not  to  speak  of  a 
"horse-twisted  hehnet"  (xiii.  614),  "bluff 
overthrow"  (aM^  6Xf0pof),  " ciurling-eyed 
Achseans  "  ?  do  such  expressions  convey  any 
meaning  whatever,  except  so  far  as  they  sug- 
gest their  Greek  originals  P  Is  it  quaint,  or 
is  it  grotesque,  to  call  the  Achceans  "  dapper- 
greaved,"  and  their  wives  "  dainty-cheeked" 
and  "  dapper-girdled  "  ? — to  translate  fpivoi 

may  not  arise  who  will  translate  Hopaer  into  ths 
melodies  of  Marmum,  and  produce  a  faithful  and 
far  more  delightful  poem  than  can  ever  come  forth 
oat  of  the  pimciples  on  which  I  proceed.*'— iV^ 
ace,  p.  viii. 
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k^&LtTo  "the  wit  of  Glaucus  crippled,**  or 
aronrvet  <$*  i^  axvrpf  "  sputtering  the  briny 
tpray  '*  P  *  or  to  epeak  of  Pallas  descending 
"  plumpinjf  amid  them,*'t  like  the  crinolined 
hoyden  of  a  boarding-school?  Doubtless 
Homer  meant  to  convey  by  Atdf  Ovyarrip  icvd- 
icTtf  a  simple  and  respectful  title ;  but  who 
can  say  the  same  of"  glorious  imp  of  Joye/*{ 
or  "  maiden  imp,*'5  or  of  heavenly  imps,'*  as 
a  title  for  the  Oread  nymphs  who  spread 
their  shade  over  the  grave  of  £etionP|| 
Again,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  **  elf-possessed  *' 
expresses  the  idea  represented  to  a  Greek 
writer  of  that  age  by  the  word  daifiSvioCf  epi- 
thet of  people  though  it  be,  and  not  of 
things? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  phrases 
are  fair  or  average  specimens  of  Mr.  New- 
man's diction*  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
his  expressions  are  not  only  unexceptiona- 
ble, but  even  remakable  for  their  force  and 
propriety.  Still  we  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
gret that  such  blots  should  occur  at  all ;  and 
that  a  want  of  poetic  taste  and  feeling,  a 
strained  archaic  quaintness,  and  an  unhappy 
metre,  should  to  mar  the  effect  of  a  diction 
often  forcible  and  vigorous,  and  a  conscien- 
tious faithfulness  of  rendering  perhaps  un- 
rivalled in  our  translations  from  the  classics. 
Mr.  Wright  has  little  or  none  of  the  indi- 
viduality so  conspicuous  in  Mr  Newman,  but 
follows  with  less  boldness,  and  less  risk  of 
£ulure,  in  the  beaten  track ;  and  endeavors 
rather  to  show  what  may  be  done  on  the 
principles  already  practised  than  to  make  an 
attempt  in  a  new  direction.  He  thus  chal- 
lenges close  comparison  with  his  predeces- 
sors, especially  Cowper,  and  may  best  be  es- 
timated, as  we  propose  to  estimate  him,  by 
a  comparative  standard.  Indeed,  in  so  do- 
ing we  should  only  be  meting  to  him  the 
same  justice  which  has  been  already  meas- 
ured to  others;  the  comparative  merits  of 
Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper  having  been 
thus  tested  at  length  in  the  Betrospective 
Review  (voL  ilL,  1834),  and  the  comparison 
of  various  other  versions  with  that  of  Sotheby 
having  been  the  subject  of  some  highly  inter- 
esting essays  by  Professor  Wilson,  reprinted 
in  vol.  viii.  of  his  collected  writings.  Both 
woriis  abound  with  excellent  criticisms,  and 
we  may  generally  refer  to  them  for  many  re- 
marks and  quotations  which  we  have  not 

♦  iv.  426.  t  iv.  79.  |  iv.  616. 
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here  space  to  introduce ;  entering  somewhat 
of  protest  as  we  pass,  that  the  former  writer 
seems  to  underrate  Cowper,  the  latter  to 
overrate  Sotheby. 

In  our  selection  of  passages,  we  naturally 
turn  first  to  the  fierce  debate  of  the  first 
niad  as  a  test  of  the  powers  of  a  translator. 
The  whole  is  far  too  long  to  quote  entire, 
but  we  may  perhaps  select  as  a  specimen  the 
second  reply  of  Agamemnon  (vv.  173-187), 
especially  the '  three  wonderful  lines  with 
which  it  opens,  those  lines  which  have  ever 
seemed  the  ideal  expression  of  that  hatred 
which  veils  itself  under  the  guise  of  scorn. 
We  have  not  space  for  many  versions,  and 
therefore  must  omit  Chapman,  though  very 
good  and  spirited. 

"  To  this  the  king :  Fly,  mighty  warrior  I  fly. 
Thy  aid  we  ne^  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefd  in  such  a  cause  to  fight. 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's 

right, 
Of  all  the  kings,  the  gods'  distinguished  care, 
To  power  snperior  none  such  hatred  bear. 
Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ. 
And  wars  and  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy. 
If  thou  hast  strength,  'twas  Heaven  that 

strength  bestowed, 
For  know,  vain  man,  thy  valor  is  from  God. 
Haste,  lannch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away. 
Rule  thine  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway ; 
I  heed  thee  not  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Thy  short-lived  friendship  and  thy  groundless 

hate. 
Go,  threat  thy  earth-bom  Myrmidons;  but 

here 
'Tis  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to 

fear. 
Know,  if  the  god  the  beanteons  dame  demand. 
My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land ; 
But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince,  prepare. 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair; 
E'en  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize. 
Thy  loved  Briseis  with  the  radiate  eyes ; 
Heuce  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  corse 

the  hour 
Thou  stood *6t  a  rival  of  imperial  power ; 
And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone." 

*^Pope. 

**  Fly,  and  fly  now ;  if  in  thy  soul  thou  feel 
Such  ardor  of  desire  to  go, — begone ! 
I  woo  thee  not  to  stay  :  stay  not  an  hoar 
On  my  behalf,  for  I  have  others  here 
Who  will  respect  me  more,  and  above  all 
All-judging  Jove.    There  is  not  in  the  host 
Kin^  or  comnuoder  whom  I  hate  as  thee. 
For  m  dissension  ever,  and  in  blood 
Is  thy  delight ;  yet  valor  is  no  ground 
Whereon  to  boast,  it  is  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
Go,  get  ye  back  to  Phthia,  thou  and  thine  I 
There  rule  thy  Myrmidons.    I  need  not  thee^ 
Kor  heed  thy  wrath  a  jot.    Bat  this  I  tay» 
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Sare  as  Apollo  takes  my  lovely  prize 

Chryseis,  and  I  shall  return  her  home 

In  mine  own  bark,  and  with  my  proper  crew ; 

80  sare  the  fair  Briseis  shall  be  mine. 

I  will  demand  her  even  at  thy  tent. 

So  shalt  thoa  well  be  taagbt,  how  high  in 

power 
I  soar  above  thy  pitch,  and  none  shall  dare 
Attempt,  thenceforth,  comparison  with  me." 

— Cowper, 

"  Fly,  if  thy  mind  so  prompt  thee ;  fly  at  once, 
Stay  not  for  me,  I  ask  thee  not  to  stay. 
Others  will  honor  mo,  and  more  than  all. 
Great  Jove  the  coansellor.    Of  heaven-bom 

kings 
Thee  I  detest  the  most.    Battle  and  blood 
Are  ever  thy  delight.    If  thou  be  strong. 
Some  god  that  strength  bestowed.    Fly  with 

thy  ships. 
And  lord  it  o'er  thy  Myrmidons  at  home. 
I  heed  thee  not,  and  disregard  thy  wrath. 
Yet  hear  this  threat — Since  Phoebus  claims 

from  me 
Chryses'  fair  daughter,  ships  and  friends  of 

mine 
Shall  lead  the  damsel  back.    But  to  Uiy  tent 
Hence  will  I  speed  myself,  and  tear  away 
Thy  prize,  Briseis  of  the  beauteous  checks. 
So  Shalt  thou  learn  by  proof  how  far  my 

power 
Surpasseth  thine ;  and  all  shall  be  deterred 
From  boasting  an  equality  with  me." 

-^Wright. 

To  compare  these :  Pope  may  seem  great 
till  we  compare  him  with  the  original,  and 
see  him  wandering  far  from  its  simple  dig- 
nity. Sixteen  lines  have  been  spun  out  into 
twenty-six,  yet  leave  point  after  point  un- 
touched and  unrendered.  The  second  line 
is  turgid  and  not  Homeric,  and  we  search  in 
vain  for  the  scornful  tlioi  Qvfibi  hkiaavTcu; 
while  the  third  and  fourth,  even  combined, 
fail  to  convey  the  subtle  dpuveia  of  Homer's 
third.  He  misses  entirely  the  intense  per- 
sonal feeling  of  the  hcOurroc  M  fioi  kaot;  and 
though  his  ninth  line  is  good,  he  seems  to 
have  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme 
to  spoil  it  by  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again  in  the  tenth.  The  elaborate  antithesis 
between  short-lived  friendship  and  ground- 
less hate  is  neither  Homer  nor  Homeric; 
and  the  *<  But  here  'tis  mine  to  threaten  **  we 
believe  to  be  founded  upon  a  mistranslation 
of  c^.*  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  lines 
are  pure  insertion;  and  a  closer  analysis 
might  detect  many  other  defects  of  detail 
too  numerous  to  mention,  besides  and  be- 

*  It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  6de  is 
ever  used  of  place  in  Homer:  cf.  NItzsch  o^j  Od.  i. 
181,  and  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  At  any  rafe,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  so  used  in  this  passage. 


yond  the  cardinal  defect  of  all,  the  spirit  of 
grandiloquent  bombast  in  which  the  whole 
is  conceived.  Cowper's  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
excellent  translation ;  the  three^  opening 
Greek  lines  are  rendered  faithfully  and  spirit- 
edly though  without  the  terseness  or  strength 
of  the  original,  and  we  scarcely  miss  any 
point  of  detail,  except  some  of  the  constant 
epithets.  Mr.  Wright  is  even  still  more 
closely  literal  as  any  reader  will  see  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  compare  him  with  the 
Greek ;  but  for  taste  and  power  his  transla- 
tion will  not  equal  Cowper's.  It  is  faithful 
in  word  and  phrase,  faithful  too  in  preserv- 
ing the  abrupt,  spasmodic,  disjointed  struc- 
ture of  the  sentences  in  which  the  rage  too 
fierce  for  fluency  finds  its  utterance.  Yet  we 
feel  somehow  that  the  life  and  fire  of  the 
original  have  evaporated  in  the  translation. 
How  or  where  they  have  evaporated,  or 
what  alterations  might  restore  them,  is  per- 
haps as  hard  to  show  as  it  is  to  point  out  to 
a  copyist  the  microscopic  touches  and  strokes 
which  have  baffled  his  skill,  as  he  strives  to 
reproduce  the  magic  creations  of  Kafiaelle 
or  Titian.  He  may  copy  minutely  and  scru- 
pulously, till  his  work  seems  in  detail  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  original,  yet  some  al- 
most invbible  line  has  been  missed  which 
gave  that  original  all  its  character.  Such  is 
ever  the  fate  of  him  who  attempts  to  trans- 
late one  of  the  world's  great  poets. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  versions  of  the 
oath  of  Achilles  (w^  234-44) ;  and  as  we 
would  not  willingly  overtax  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, we  will  not  quote  Pope,  simply  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  (in  which  we  believe 
that  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
passage  will  agree  with  us)  that  he  is  sono- 
rous and  rhetorical,  but  pompous  and  bom- 
bastic to  the  last  degree,  and  therefore  emi- 
nentiy  the  reverse  of  Homeric.  In  support 
of  this,  we  need  but  quote  a  single  speci- 
men, the  turgid  rendering  of  the  simple 
lines:— 

**  When,  flushed  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes 
to  spread 
The  purple  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead." 

In  place  of  Pope,  let  us  hear  Sotheby, 
with  Mr.  Wright  and  Cowper,  as  before : — 

"  By  this  same  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud, 
Kor  boughs  bring  forth  as  once,  which  having 
left 
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Its  parent  on  the  monntain-top,  what  time 
The  woodman's  axe  lopped  off  its  foliage 

green, 
And  stripped  its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again ; 
Which  now  the  judges  of  Achaia  bear, 
Who  nnder  Jove  stand  guardians  of  the  laws ; 
By  this  I  swear  (mark  thou  the  sacred  oath), 
Time  shall  be,  when  Achilles  shall  be  missed ; 
When  all  shall  want  him,  and  thyself  the 

power 
To  helpthe  Achaians,  whatsoe'er  thy  will ; 
•     When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow  yon 

down 
The  hero-slanghtering  Hector  1     Then  thy 

soal, 
Vexation-stung,  shall  tear  thee  with  remorse. 
That  thou  hast  scorned,  as  he  were  nothing 

worth, 
A  chief,  the  seal  and  bulwark  of  thy  cause." 

— Cottjp^r. 

**  Yet  by  this  sceptre,  which  untimely  reft 
From  its  bare  trunk  upon  the  mountains  left, 
Barked  by  the  steel,  and  of  his  foliage  shorn, 
Nor  bark  nor  foliage  shall  again  adorn  ; 
But  borne  by  powerfhl  chiefs  of  high  com- 
mand. 
Guardians  of  law,  and  judges  of  the  land : 
Be  witness  thou,  with  this  tremendous  test 
I  ratifjr  my  word  and  steel  my  breast ; 
The  day  shall  come,  wlien  Greece  in  dire 

alarm 
Shall  lean  for  succor  on  Pelides*  arm  ; 
Then  when  beneath  fierce  Hector's  murdering 

blade 
Thy  warriors  bleed,  and  claim  in  vain  thy 

aid; 
Uage  shall  consume  thy  heart,  that  maddening 

pride 
Dishonoring  me,  thy  bravest  chief  defied." 

"  By  this  my  sceptre,  which  hath  never  borne 
Or  leaf  or  branch,  since  in  the  mountains  first 
It  left  its  trunk ;  and  ne'er  will  bud  again, — 
Stript  by  the  unsparing  axe  of  leaves  and 

bark, — 
And  such  is  held  an  emblem  in  the  hands 
Of  judges  who  uphold  the  laws  of  Jove; — 
Yea,  by  this  sceptre,— oath  inviolate, — 
A  day  is  coming,  when  the  Greeks  shall  all 
Long  for  Achilles,  and  thine  arm  prove  weak 
To  save  thv  people,  falling  fust  beneath 
The  shmghtering  Hector.    Then  shall  keen 

remorse 
Dart  throngh  thine  inmost  soul  a  bitter  pang, 
For  honoring  not  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.** 

As  before,  Mr.  Wright  ia  the  most  literal ; 
as  before,  be  is  the  least  poetical.  It  is  only 
by  close  comparison  with  the  Greek  that  his 
exactness  will  be  fully  evident,  so  that  he 
must  be  content  to  forego  the  admiration  of 
the  general  reader,  to  whom  his  fidelity  will 
be  less  palpable  than  his  poverty.  Sotheby's 
ooyenth  and  eighth  lines  are  a  great  blot 
upon  a  Tersion  otherwise  good ;  for  it  is  ab- 
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surd  to  call  the  sceptre  a  **  tremendous  test," 
and  the  expression  "  steel  my  breast "  is  a 
feeble  insertion  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  passage.  The  npdc  Atoc  also  is 
much  too  significant  to  be  altogether  omit- 
ted, as  it  is.  Cowper  is  on  the  whole  good, 
and  Homeric  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  but  is 
wanting  in  energy. 

We  will  take  one  more  passage,  and  only 
one,  from  the  first  book ;  the  three  far-famed 
lines  (528-530)  which  are  said  to  have  given 
Phidias  his  glorious  conception  of  Olympian 
Zeus.  We  cannot  give  the  reader  less  than 
six  versions  :— 

"  He  said,  and  his  black  eyebrows  bent ;  above 
his  deathless  head 
Th'  ambrosian  curls  flowed;  great  heaven 
shook." 

— Chapman, 

"  The  stamp  of  heaven  and  seal  of  fate — he  said, 
And  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heaven's  subsiding  hill ; 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews 
distU.*' 

— Dryden. 

**  He  spoke,  and  awful  bend  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god  ; 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  signal 

took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook." 

--Pope. 

**  He  ceased,  and  under  his  dark  brows  the  nod 
Vouchsafed  of  confirmation.    All  around 
The  sovereign's  everlasting  head  his  curls 
Ambrosial  sliook,   and  the   huge  mountain 
reeled." 

— Qncper. 

**  He  spake,amd  fully  to  confirm  his  vow. 
The  sanction  gave,  and  bowed  his  awful  brow. 
From  his  immortal  head  profusely  flowed 
Th'  ambrosial  locks  that  waved  around  the 

f?od. 
While  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod." 

^JSotheby. 

"  He  spoke ;  and  bending  low  his  sable  brows, 
Jove   bowed  assent.     Around  the  immortal 

head 
Of  heaven's  hi^h  king  flowed  down  the  am« 

bro.sial  locks. 
And  vast  Olympus  trembled." 

"Wright. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  closely  all 
these  translations  of  the  untranslatable; 
those  who  wish  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
I  examining  them  for  themselves  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Professor  Wilson's  critique,  already 
mentioned,  which  contains  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  all  these,  except  Mr.  Wright, 
with  others  which  we  have  not  quoted.    It 
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is  enough  for  us  to  point  out  briefly  Mr. 
Wright's  place  among  them.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  he  has  taken  the  safer  course 
in  confining  himself  rigidly  to  the  Greek, 
without  expansion  or  addition.  This  scru- 
pulous fidelity  has  not,  indeed,  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  daring  of  Chapman,  whose 
version  strikes  us  as  by  far  the  finest  of  all ; 
but  be  has  at  least  avoided  the  feeble  dif- 
fuseness  of  Sotheby,  and  the  glaring  false 
imagery  of  Dryden ;  and  though  Pope's  ver- 
sion be  finer  in  some  respects,  it  is  marred 
by  the  third  line,  which  was  certainly  not 
worth  stealing  from  Dryden,  though  it  must 
be  granted  that  Pope  mended  it  in  the  steal- 
ing. We  believe,  then,  that  Mr.  Wright 
may  be  bracketed  with  Cowper  for  the  sec- 
ond place. 

From  the  second  Iliad  let  us  select  the  de- 
scription, so  stirring  with  life  and  motion, 
of  the  gathering  of  the  Argive  host  in  as- 
sembly (84-100).  That  we  may  not  be  al- 
ways quoting  from  the  same  sources,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Wright 

**  The  earth  was  overlaid 
With  flockors  to  them  that  came  forth,  as  when 

of  frequent  bees 
Swarms  rise  oat  of  a  hollow  rock,  repairing  the 

degrees 
Of  their  ccression  endlessly,  with  eyer-rising  new 
From  forth  their  sweet  nest ;  as  their  store,  still 

as  it  faded,  grew, 
And  never  would  cease  sending  forth  her  clus- 
ters to  the  spring, 
They  still  crowd  out  so ;  this  flock  here,  that 

there,  belaboring 
The  loaded  flowers ;  so  from  the  ships  and  tents 

the  army's  store 
Trooped  to  these  princes,  and  the  court  along 

th'  unmeasured  shore. 
Amongst  whom,  Jove's  ambassadress,  Fame,  in 

her  virtue  shined, 
Exciting  p*cediness  to  hear.    The  rabble  thus 

inclined, 
Harried  together ;  uproar  seised  the  high  court ; 

earth  did  groan 
Beneath  the  settling  multitude ;  tumult  was  there 

alone. 
Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 

rout,  and  get 
Ear  to  their  Jove-kept  governors,  and  instantly 

was  set 
The  huge  confusion ;  every  man  set  fast,  the 

clamor  ceased."  — Chapman, 

**  From  every  quarter  flocked  the  people  round  ; 
And  as  the  lies,  in  closely-thronging  swarms 
Ever  fresh-issuing  from  some  hollow  rock. 
Fly  forth  in  spring-time,  clustering  on  the 

flowers, 
Some  here,  some  there ;  so  to  the  assembly 
swarmed 


From  tent  and  ship  along  the  wide-spread 

shore 
The  banded  tribes  of  that  unnumbered  host ; 
While  Rumor,  busy  messenger  of  Jove, 
Among  them  blazed,  excitingall  with  speed 
To  flock  to  the  assembly.     When  •they  met 
Great  was  the  din ;  and,  as  the  people  sat. 
Earth  groaned  beneath.    The  tumult  to  as- 
suage. 
And  win  a  hearing  for  the  heaven-bom  kings. 
Nine  heralds  strove.     At    last  the  clatoor 

ceased, 
And  all  were  seated."  —  Wright, 

We  hope  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  us 
in  saying,  that  for  strength  and  spirit  and 
general  effect.  Chapman,  notwithstanding  all 
his  quaintness,  must  again  bear  away  the 
victory.  If  we  examine  line  by  line  in  de- 
tail, Mr.  Wright  will  be  found  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  excellently ;  but  his  people 
and  his  bees  do  not  move  in  such  living 
masses  as  those  of  Homer  and  Chapman. 
We  cannot  find  room  for  Cowper,  who,  in- 
deed, is  scarcely  as  good  as  usual,  and, 
amongst  other  defects,  should  not  have 
translated  ifiovoc  padeiTfc  "  the  green  level." 

Mr.  Wright  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
err  on  the  side  of  terseness ;  but  we  have 
before  us  an  example  of  the  opposite  error. 
Homer  allots  to  Nireus  but  five  lines  ;• 
three,  each  beginning  with  his  name,  tell  his 
force,  his  parentage,  his  beauty ;  the  fourth 
adds,  that  even  in  his  one  point  Achilles  sur- 
passed him  $  the  fifth  disposes  of  him  for- 
ever in  one  curt  strong  line,  which  seems  to 
wither  the  whole  passage  into  sarcasm,  and 
to  point  scorn  at  that  beauty  too  delicate  to 
be  joined  with  manliness.  Mr.  Wright  has 
translated  the  first  four  very  faithfully,  but 
has  expanded  this  line  into  two,  and  in  the 
expansion  has  evaporated  all  its  strength : — 

**  Nireus  from  Syma  led  three  well-poised  ships, 
Nireus,  the  son  of  Charops  and  Aglaia, 
Nireus,  roost  beautiful  of  all  the  Greeks 
Who  came  to  Troy,  save  Pelens'  blameless 

son. 
But  he  was  weak  and  delicate  of  frame ; 
Nor  many  were  the  followers  that  he  brought.'' 

There  are  passages  in  which  a  single  line 
makes  all  the  difference,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

All  will  recollect  the  beautiful  passage  in 
the  third  book,  where  Helen  names  to  Priata 
and  his  senators,  as  they  sat  on  the  tower, 
the  leading  Achsan  chiefs  drawn  np  in  the 
plain  below  them.  We  may  select  from  this 
episode  the  description  given  by  Antenor  of 
«  Book  ii.  en  676. 
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the  eloquence  of  Odysseus  and  Menelaus/ 
as  one  of  the  severest  tests  possible  of  a 
translator's  power.  The  passage  would  re- 
quire to  be  closely  followed,  not  diluted  into 
paraphrsf^e ;  and  we  may  therefore  confine 
our  attention  to  Cowper  and  Mr.  Wright, 
the  two  who  have  most  closely  followed  the 
original,  and  therefore  most  deserved  suc- 
cess. 

"Princess!   thou  hast  described  him;   hither 

onco 
The  noble  Ithican  on  thv  behalf. 
Ambassador  with  Menelaas,  came, 
And  at  my  board  I  entertained  them  both. 
Tito  person  and  the  intellect  of  each 
I  noted ;  and  remarked  that  when  they  stood 
Surrounded  by  the  senators  of  Troy, 
Atrides  by  the  shoulders  overtopped 
The  prince  of  Ithica,  but  when  they  sat, 
Ulysses  had  the  more  majestic  air. 
In  his  address  to  our  assembled  chiefs, 
Sweet  to  the  ear,  but  brief  was  the  haraogno 
Of  Menelauii,  neither  loosely  vague 
Nor  wordy,  though  he  were  the  younger  roan. 
But  when  Ulysses  rose,  his  downcast  eye 
He  riveted  so  fast,  his  sceptre  held 
So  still,  ns  if  a  stranger  to  its  use. 
That,  hadst  thou  seen  him,  thou  hadst  thought 

him,  sure, 
Some  chafed  and  angry  idiot,  passion-fixed. 
Yet  when  again  the  clear  and  mellow  bass 
Of  his  deep  voice  brake  forth,  and  he  let  fall 
His  chosen  words  like  Bakes  of  feathered  snow. 
None  then  might  match  Ulysses,  leisure  then 
Found  none  to  wonder  at  his  noble  form." 

— Cowper. 
"  Then  spoke  the  sage  Antenor :  '  I  avouch 
Thy  words,  O  lady  ;  for  on  thy  behalf 
Divine  Ulysses  came  erewhile  to  Troy 
With  warlike  Menelaus.    In  my  halls 
I  entertained  them  both  as  guests,  and  learnt 
The  bias  and  the  ^nius  of  their  minds. 
When,  mingled  with  the  senators  of  Troy, 
They  stood  erect,  then  Menelaus,  broad 
Of  shoulder,  towered  the  loftiest ;  when  they 

sat 
Ulysses  greater  majesty  displayed. 
When  in  debate  their  counsels  they  declared. 
Rapid  and  brief  was  Menelaus'  speech. 
Concisely  uttered  in  a  clear  sweet  tone ; 
For  he  was  not  a  man  of  many  words. 
Nor  wandered  from  the  point,  though  young 

in  years. 
But  when  Ulysses,  deep  of  counsel,  rose — 
With  downcast  eyes  ho  stood — his  sceptre  still 
And  motionless, — ^as  thouj^h  untiscd  to  speak ; 
And  one  who  closely  his  deportment  marked. 
Had  deemed  him  sullen,  or  bereft  of  sense. 
Tet  from  his  breast,  when  flowed  that  mighty 

voice, 
And  words  came  forth  like  flakes  of  wintry 

snow. 
No  mortal  with  Ulysses  might  compare : 
No  more  in  wonder  on  his  form  wo  gazed.' " 

*  Book  iii.  904-224. 
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Cowper's  is  certainly  a  good  translation, 
probably  as  good  as  we  are  likely  to  get  till 
our  ideal  translator  shall  arise.  He  omits 
the  constant  epithets  <^i^iXof  and  nMfj^Tic, 
which  gives  him  an  unfair  advantage  over 
Mr.  Wright,  who  has  faced  them  boldly, 
notwithstanding  their  chilling  efiect  in  an 
English  version ;  still  we  believe  that  he  has 
brought  out  the  main  features  of  the  portrait 
that  Homer  intended  to  draw,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  not  neglected  careful  flmsh  of  de- 
taiL  In  Mr.  Wright,  we  have  first  to  object 
to  **  bias  and  genius  of  their  minds."  The 
line,  as  it  reads,  is  very  obscure,  not  to  say 
unintelligible,  and  sets  us  racking  our  brains, 
as  Homer  never  meant  them  to  be  racked,  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  bias  of  a 
mind  and  its  genius.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  **  bias  "  or  "  genius  "  that  is  in- 
tended to  translate  ^,  and  we  do  not  much 
care  ;  for  that  word  in  Homer  never  means 
either  one  or  other  of  them,  nor  any  mental 
or  internal  quality  whatever,  but  is  always 
used  to  describe  the  form  or  personal  ap- 
pearance. •  Cowper's  *  *  person  and  intellect " 
are  far  nearer  the  mark,  though  far  short  of 
perfection.  'Emrpoxadrjv  might  express  either 
fluency  or  brevity  (we  should  prefer  the 
former  interpretation)  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot  to  make  it  mean  "rapid 
and  brief."  Nor  do  we  quite  see  what  "  con- 
cisely uttered  "  has  to  express,  as  imrpoxadriv 
is  thus  doubly  provided  for,  and  "kiyiug  has 
yet  to  come ;  nor  does  the  phrase  seem  either 
Homeric  or  poetical.  The  nineteenth  line  is 
mainly  an  insertion,  both  feeble  in  style  and 
false  in  fact;  for  surely,  those  who  looked 
dosdy  would  be  not  more  but  less  likely  to 
mistake  his  deportment.  The  passage  seems 
altogether  below  Cowper  in  poetry  and  taste, 
and  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  atone  for  its 
baldness.  Both  he  and  Cowper  are  content 
to  translate  6vat^euv  '*he  rose,"  and  thus 
miss  the  point  of  that  expressive  word,  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  as  characteristic  of 
Odysseus  as  uvdi^ac  and  mnirvvovTa  in  the  first 
book  are  characteristic  of  Hephsestus.  So 
does  Chapman  miss  it,  but  he  did  not  aim  at 
verbal  exactness  ;  so  does  Pope,  but  we  were 
prepared  to  find  him  miss  it;  while  from 
Cowper  and  Mr.  Wright  we  had  expected 

*  Cf.  i.  116,  ii.  68,  and  several  other  passages 

auoted  by  L.  and  S.  s.  v.    Thus  Homer  goes  on  in 
\ie  next  three  lines  to  describe  the  ^,  and  after- 
wards the  /i^dealVom  V.  212. 
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better  tilings.  We  need  not  quote  Chap- 
man's version ;  it  is  marred  by  bis  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  of  Menelaus,  whom 
he  describes  in  a  note  as  '*  simple,  well- 
meaning,  standing  still  affectedly  on  telling 
ttuth,  small  and  shrill  voice,  not  sweet  or 
eloquent  (as  some  against  the  hair  would 
have  him),  short-spoken  after  his  country 
the  Laconical  manner,  yet  speaking  thick 
and  fast, — ^his  utterance  noiseful,  small,  or 
squeaking,  an  excellent  pipe  for  a  fool." 
We  leave  the  appreciation  of  this  criticism 
to  the  reader's  taste. 

The  two  exquisite  lines  (b.  iti.  w.  24S,  244) 
that  tell  why  Helen  in  vain  strained  her  gaze 
to  see  her  twin  brothers  in  the  Argive  war- 
host,  must  almost  necessarily  evaporate  in 
the  hand  of  a  translator  from  their  perfect 
simplicity.  Mr.  Wright  and  Cowper  have 
both  kept  close  to  the  Qreek,  though  they 
might  have  kept  closer. 

"  She  said,  but  they  already  slept  inhumed 
In  Lacedeemon's  vale,  their  native  soil.*' 

— Cowper, 
**  Vain  thought !  to  earth  consigned,  the  heroes 
slept 
In  Lacedemon,  their  dear  native  land." 

^Wright, 

Why  should  both  have  omitted  the  beautiful 
epithet  ^ai^  ?  Even  were  it  only  a  con< 
stant  epithet,  it  should  have  been  rendered ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  have  a  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant force  in  close  antithesis  to  Karexev, 
"earth  the  life-giving  held  entombed  in 
death."  Such  meaning,  if  it  be  intended, 
has  escaped  all  the  translators,  but  has  not 
escaped  the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  Buskin,  who 
quotes  the  passage  as  ''  an  instance  to  show 
the  peculiar  dignity  possessed  by  all  passages 
which  thus  limit  their  expression  to  the  pure 
fact,  and  leave  the  hearer  to  gather  what  he 
can  from  it.  Note  here  the  high  poetical 
truth  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  poet  has 
to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness  i  but  he  will 
not  let  that  sadness  affect  or  change  his 
thought  of  it.  No ;  though  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux be  dead,  yet  the  earth  is  our  mother  still 
—fruitful,  life-giving."^ 

For  spirited  description,  few,  if  any,  pas- 
sages in  the  Iliad  can  compare  with  the  no- 
ble lines  in  b.  v.,  vv.  734 — 751,  describing 
Athene  arming  herself  to  battle  in  thepano- 

♦  Cf.  Professor  Coniogton*8  note  on  a  somewhat 
parallel,  though  more  undoubted,  antithesis  in 
^scb.  Choepb.  66  : 


ply  of  heaven, — ^lines  long  since  noted  with 
an  asterisk  by  the  ancient  critics  for  their 
surpassing  beauty.  Let  us  see  how  the 
translators  have  dealt  with  them. 

"  Minerva  wrapt  in  her  robo  that  corioosly  the 

wove. 
With  glorioas  colors,  as  she  eat  on  th'  axnre 

floor  of  Jove, 
And  wore  the  arms  that  he  puts  on,  bent  to 

the  tearful  field. 
About  her  broad-epread  shoulders  hung  his 

huge  and  horrid  shield, 
Fringed  round  with  evcr-fiphting  snakes, 

through  it  was  drawn  to  life 
The  miseries  and  deaths  of  fight,  in  it  frowned 

bloody  Strife, 
In  it  shined  sacred  Fortitude,  in  it  fell  Piir- 

suit  flew, 
In  it  the  monster  Goi^n's  head,  in  which 

held  out  to  view 
Were  all  the  dire  ostents  of  Jove ;  on  her  big 

head  she  placed 
His  four-plumed  glittering  casqne  of  gold,  so 

admirably  vast. 
It  would  an  hundred  garrisons  of  soldiers 

comprehend ; 
Then  to  tier  shining  chariot  her  vigorous  feet 

ascend; 
And  in  her  violent  hand  she  takes  his  grave, 

huge,  solid  lance. 
With  which  the  conquests  of  her  wrath  she 

uscth  to  advance, 
And  overturns  whole  fields  of  men,  to  show 

she  was  the  seed 
Of  him  that  thunders.    Then  heaven's  queen, 

to  urge  her  horses'  speed, 
Takes  up  the  scourge,  and  forth  they  fly.    The 

ample  gates  of  heaven 
Bung,  and  flow  open  of  themselves;  the 

chaiig^  whereof  is  given 
With  all  Olympus  and  the  sky,  to  the  distin- 
guished Hours, 
That  clear  or  hide  it  all  in  clouds,  or  poor  it 

down  in  showers.'' 

— CkapmoM, 
"  Pallas  disrobes ;  her  radiant  veil  untied. 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diversified ; 
The  labored  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs 

invest, 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Decked  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  bis  horrid 

shield, 
"Dire,  black,  tremendous  I  round  the  maigin 

rolled 
A  fringe  of  serpents,  hissing,  guards  the  gold. 
Hero  all  the  terrors  of  grim  war  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  there  trembles  flight  and 

Fear, 
Here  stormed  Contention,   and  here  Fury- 
frowned, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Grorgon  crowned. 
The  massive  golden  helm  she  next  assumes. 
That  dreadfiU  nods  with  four   o'ershading 

plumes. 
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So  Tost,  the  broad  circumforence  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thns  th'  imperial  car  ascends. 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  jav'lin  bonds, 
Ponderous  and  huge;  that,  when  her  fury 

bunTs, 
Pron<l  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'er- 

tums. 
Swift  at  th'  scourge  the  imperial  coursers  fly, 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates,  spontaneous,  open  to  the  pow- 
ers, 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged 

Hours, 
Commissioned  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
•The  sun's  bright  portals,  and  the  skies  com- 
mand. 
Involve  in  clouds  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  the  ease  away." 

— Pcp«. 

**  Meantime  Minerva,  progeny  of  Jove, 
On  the  adamantine  floor  of  his  abode 
Let  fall  profuse  her  variegated  robe. 
Labor  of  her  own  hands.    Then  she  puts  on 
The  corslet  of  the  Thunderer  her  sire. 
And  armed  her  for  the  field  of  woe  complete. 
She  charged  her  shoulder  with  the  dreadful 

shield — 
The  shapgy  segis,  bordered  thick  around 
With  Terror :  there  was  Discord,  Prowess 

there. 
There  hot  Pursuit,  and  there  the  feature  grim 
Of  Gorgon,  dire  deformity,  a  sign 
Oft  borne  portentous  on  the  arm  of  Jove. 
Her  golden  helm,  whose  concave  had  sufficed 
The  legions  of  a  hundred  cities,  rough 
With  warlike  ornament  superb,  she  fixed 
On  her  immortal  head.    Thus  armed  she  rose 
Into  the  flaming  chariot,  and  her  spear 
Huge,  pond'rous,  urresistible,  received. 
With  which  Jove's  awful  daughter  levels 

ranks 
Of  heroes,  against  whom  her  anger  bums. . 
Juno  with  lifted  lash  urged  quick  the  steeds ; 
At  her  approach,  spontaneous  roared  the  wide 
Unfolding  gates  of  heaven  ;  the  heavenly  gates 
Kept  by  the  watchful  Hoturs,  to  whom  the 

charge 
Of  the  Olympian  summit  appertains, 
And  of  the  boundless  sather,  back  to  roll. 
And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense." 

— Ckfwper, 

"  Minerva,  child  of  aegis-bearing  Jove, 
Showered  down  on  her  celestial  father's  floor 
The  variegated  robe  her  hands  had  wrought, 
And  buckling  on  the  corslet  of  her  sire, 
Made  preparation  for  the  mournful  war. 
She  decked  her  shoulders  with  the  dreaded 

legis 
With  fringes  girt,  and  garlanded  with  Pear  : 
In  it  were  pictured  Discord,  Force,  and  Rout ; 
In  it  the  Gorgon  monster's  dreadful  head. 
Portent  of  flegis-bearing  Jove.    Her  brow 
She  crowned  with  golden  helm,  mounted  with 

studs. 
And  fourfold  crest, — in  which  might  be  con- 
tained 
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The  marshalled  armies  of  an  hundred  towns. 
Her  flaming  car  she  mounted,  seised  her 

spear. 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong,  with  which  she  over- 
throws 
The  ranks  of  heroes,   doomed  to  feel  hex 

wrath- 
Child  of  a  mighty  father.    With  a  lash 
Juno  the  coursers  urged.    At  her  approach 
Spontaneous  opened  the  wide  gates  of  heaven, 
Kept  by  the  Hours,  to  whom  is  given  in 

charge  > 

The  vast  Olympus,  or  to  block  the  approach 
With  heavy  cloud,  or  roll  i^  darkling  back." 

—  Wnght. 

All  the  translators  seem  to  be  at  their  best 
in  attempting  this  noble  passage.  Chap- 
man is  very  Homeric  and  even  unusually 
close  and  faithful,  though  by  some  strange 
obliquity  he  has  taken  Karixevtv  to  mean  the 
very  opposite  to  that  which  it  does  mean. 
Pope  too  is  very  vigorous ;  but  he  has  ex- 
panded nineteen  lines  of  Greek  into  thirty 
lines  of  English,  and  the  expansion  has  not 
proved  a  gain.  In  the  seventh  line,  though 
the  "  mournful  field"  is  in  Homer,  the  '*  sod 
triumph"  is  not;  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a 
Homeric  idea.  The  ninth  and  tenth  are 
almost  pure  insertion,  so  is  the  "Fury 
frowned  j "  while  in  all  this  expansion  room 
cannot  be  found  for  the 

"  Setpff  Tc,  afiepdi^  re,  Aid^  ripac  alytoxoio" 
except  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  speaking 
of  a  "  dire  orb  "  and  a  "  portentous  Gorgon." 
The  "hundred  plains"  is  an  unnecessary 
exaggeration  of  an  idea  already  in  all  con- 
science hyperbolical  enough;  it  is  hard  to 
put  up  wiUi  "  imperial "  in  place  of  ^Xoyw ; 
in  all  the  diffuseness  of  the  following  lines 
the  expressive  epithet  dppifjoTruTpr)  is  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  line 

"  While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky  " 
is,  again,  pure  insertion,  and  a  very  feeble 
insertion  too.  Yet^  for  all  this,  the  passage 
is  quite  in  Pope's  best  manner.  Cowper 
also  is  very  good,  though  his  opening  lines 
hang  heavily.  We  should  demur  to  the  ex- 
pression "  dire  deformity ; "  and  we  doubt 
whether  Aidi  ripa^  even  joined  with  aiyt&xoto 
has  the  definiteness  of  meaning  which  he 
gives  to  it.  Mr.  Wright's  version  is  more 
spirited  than  usual,  and  very  carefully  fin- 
ished in  detail.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has 
correctly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the 
sgis,  and  not  made  it  a  shield.*  Also  he 
«  Cf.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiqq.,  s.  v. 
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has  seen,  as  no  one  else  has  seen,  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  juxtaposition  of  dfn^u^aXoc  and 
rerpa^uknpo;^  and  is  probably  right  in  making 
the  latter,  not  a  mere  lengthened  form  of 
rerpu^dXoQi  but  a  word  from  a  different  root, 
appearing  also  in  ^ahjpuHjVt  and  either  the 
name  for  the  plume  or  an  epithet  of  it.*  His 
translation  of  ufKpi<^aXoc  is  perhaps  open  to 
question,  but  he  has  a  right  to  hold  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  We  may  remark 
that  he  has  lost  the  force  of  fiixov  in  trans- 
lating it  simply  "  opened." 

We  have  already  trespassed  far  too  much 
on  the  reader's  attention  with  our  quotations, 
but  we  could  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  if 
after  all  we  did  not  give  a  passage  from  the 
episode  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Let 
us  take  the  reply  of  Hector  (b.  vi.  vv.  440- 
465),  and  first  give  attention  to  Chapman. 

"  Be  well  assured,  wife,  all  these  things  in  my 

kind  cares  are  wcij^hcd. 
But  what  a  sharao,  and  fear,  it  is  to  think  how 

Troy  won  Id  scorn 
(Botli  in  her  husbands  and  her  wives,  whom 

long-trained  gowns  adorn,) 
That  I  shall  cowardly  fly  off  1    The  spirit  I 

first  did  breath 
Did  never  teach  me  that ;  much  less,  since  the 

contempt  of  death 
Was  settled  in  roe,  and  my  mind  knew  what 

a  worthy  was, 
Whose  office  is  to  lead  in  fight,  and  give  no 

danger  pass 
Without  improvement.    In  this  fire  must  Hec- 
tor's trial  shine ; 
Here  must  his  country,  father,  friends,  be,  in 

him,  made  divine. 
And  such  a  stormy  time  shall  come  (in  mind 

and  soul  I  know) 
When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  tow'rs  for 

tears  of  overthrow. 
When  Priam,  all  his  birth  and  pow'r  shall  in 

those  tears  be  drowned. 
But  neither  Troy's  posterity  so  much  my  soul 

doth  wound, 
Priam,  nor  Hecuba  herself,  nor  all  my  brother's 

woes 
(Who  though  so  many,  and  so  good,  must  all 

be  food  for  foes). 
As  thy  sad  state,  when  some  rude  Greek  shall 

lead  thee  weeping  hence. 
These  free  days  clouded,  and  a  night  of  cap- 
tive violence 
Loading  thy  temples,  out  of  which  thine  eyes 

must  never  see, 
But  spin  the  Greek  wives'  webs  of  task,  and 

their  fetch-water  bo 
To  Argos,  from  Messeides  or  clear  Hyperia's 

spring ; 
Which,  howsoever  thou  abhorr'st.  Fate's  sach 

a  shrewish  thing 

«  CL  Buttm.  LexlL  s.  v.  ^aXoi,  sect  9. 


She  will  bo  mistress ;   whose  cunt  hands* 

when  they  shall  crush  out  cries 
From  thy  oppressions  (being  beheld  by  other 

enemies), 
Thus  they  will  nourish  thv  extremes ;  '  This 

dame  was  Hector's  wife, 
A  man  that  at  tlie  wars  of  Troy  did  breathe 

the  worthiest  life 
Of  all  their  army.'    This  again  will  rub  thy 

fruitful  wounds, 
To  miss  the  man  that  to  thy  bands  conld  give 

such  narrow  bounds. 
But  that  day  shall  not  wound  mine  eyes ;  the 

solid  heap  of  night 
Shall  interpose,  and  stop  mine  ears  against 

thy  plaints  and  plight." 

This  exhibits  well  old  Chapman's  strength 
and  weakness.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  (nil 
of  truth  and  force  and  life,  deeply  tinged 
with  the  Homeric  spirit,  and  fairly  faithful 
to  the  Homeric  letter.  Yet  we  have,  as  of 
old,  to  balance  against  these  his  unconquer- 
able quaintness  and  Elizabethan  conceits. 
How  much  of  Chapman,  how  little  of  Homer, 
is  there  in  the  **  shed  her  tow'rs  for  tears  of 
overthrow  "  and  •*  in  those  tears  be  drowned  ;** 
and  again,  in  the  "  night  of  captive  violence," 
and  the  whole  following  line.  <*  Nourish 
thy  extremes,"  **  to  thy  bands  give  narrow 
bounds,"  "  solid  heap  of  night,"  are  all  far 
too  quaint  even  for  ears  tuned  to  Chapman's 
diction. 

Dryden  here  re-appears  as  a  translator, 
but  with  scanty  success,  as  will  be  seen  ^— 

"  That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care. 
But,  should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my 

pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  tiie  sweeping 

trains ; 
The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  I  can  bear. 
But  loss  of  honor  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  Hector,  bom  to  war,  his  birthright  yield. 
Belie  his  courage,  and  forsake  the  field  I 
Early  in  rugged  arms  I  took  delight, 
And  still  have  been  the  foremost  ui  the  fight. 
With  dancers  dearly  have  I  bought  renown. 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forbodes,  with  sure  presage. 
That  Troy  should  perish  bv  the  Grecian  rage 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fall^ 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 
Whose  valor  yet  defends  the  unhoppy  town — 
Not  these,  nor  all  the  fates  which  I  foresee 
Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  I  SCO  thee,  in  that  fated  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power ; 
liCd  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord. 
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A  spectacle  in  Ar|;o8  at  the  loom, 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room. 
Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  stream  to  take, 
And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bear  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life, 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife ; 
Upbraid    thy  bondage  with   thy   husband's 

na^e, 
And  from  thy  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will  in-' 

crease, 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happiness, 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  re- 
dress. 
But  I,  oppressed  with  iron  sleep  before. 
Shall  hear  tliy  unavailing  cries  no  more." 

We  have  not  time,  nor  space,  nor  patience 
to  criticise  all  this  in  detail.  It  is  of  course 
rigorous  sounding  English,  for  Dryden  could 
write  none  other  if  he  tried ;  but  we  believe 
that  scarcely  a  line  from  beginning  to  end  is 
Homeric,  scarcely  an  idea  undistorted,  and 
the  whole  touching,  unconscious  simplicity 
of  the  passage  is  turned  into  theatrical  dec- 
lamation. We  have  not  space  to  quote  Pope ; 
but  the  reader  will  find  that  in  his  yersion, 
though  the  gross  errors  of  Dryden's  taste 
are  avoided,  in  many  undesirable  points 
they  have  been  followed,  and  that  Pope  has 
errors  of  his  own  as  well.  A  detailed  exam- 
ination of  both  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Wilson.  We  may  add,  that  both  Dryden 
and  Pope  make  Andromache  embroider  on 
her  loom  for  her  Argive  task-mistress  the 
sad  tale  of  fallen  Troy.  The  idea  may  he 
poetical,  but  it  is  not  in  Homer ;  Homer,  we 
think,  would  rather  have  made  such  a  work 
a  labor  of  joy  than  of  sorrow ;  and  has  more 
appropri|tely  given  it  to  her  who  alone 
owned  in  her  heart  a  divided  allegiance  in 
Troy's  death-struggle,  the  half-contrite,  half- 
complacent  Traviata  whose  character  seems 
even  yet  to  be  an  unfathomed  mystery.* 
Pope  has  also  such  expressions  as  '*  weight 
of  waters,"  "  load  of  monumental  clay,"  and 
others  very  contrary  to  the  Homeric  spirit. 
Still,  his  version  will  not  be  read  without 
pleasure,  and  he  has  fkr  excelled  his  great 
master  Dryden. 

Cowper  has  again  reached,  if  not  sur- 
passed, his  usual  excellence,  and  has  several 
very  beautiful  touches  :— 

**  Thy  cares  are  all  mine  also.    But  I  dread 
The  matron's  scorn,  the  brave  man's  just  dis- 
dain, 
Should  fear  seduce  me  to  desert  the  field. 
No  !  my  Andromache,  my  fearless  heart 

♦  Cf.  b.  ilL  126.      • 


Me  rather  urses  into  foremost  fight, 
Studious  of  Priam's  glory  and  my  own. 
For  my  prophetic  soul  foresees  a  da^ 
When  Ilium,  Uium's  people,  and,  himself, 
Her  warlike  king,  shall  perish.    But  no  grief 
For  Ilium  ;  for  her  people ;  for  the  king 
My  warlike  sire ;  nor  even  for  the  queen ; 
Nor  for  the  numerous  and  the  valiant  band 
My  brothers,  destined  all  to  bite  the  ground, 
So  moves  me,  as  my  grief  for  thee  alone, 
Doomed  then  to  follow  some  imperious  Greek, 
A  weeping  captive,  to  the  distant  shores 
Of  Argos ;  there  to  labor  at  the  loom 
For  a  task-mistress,  and  with  many  a  sigh. 
But  heaved  in  vain,  to  bear  the  ponderous 

urn 
From  Hyperia's  or  Messei's  fount 
Fast  flow  thy  tears  the  while,  and  as  he  eyes 
That  silent  shower,  some  passing  Greek  shall 

say, 
*  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excelled 
All  Trov  in  fight  when  Ilium  was  beseiged.* 
While  tbas  ho  speaks,  thy  tears  shall  flow 

afresh. 
The  guardian  of  thy  freedom  while  he  lived 
Forever  lost ;  but  be  my  bones  inhumed, 
A  senseless  store,  or  ere  thy  parting  cries 
Shall  pierce  mine  ear,  and  thou  be  dragged 

away." 

We  might  object  to  an  expression  here  and 
there,  such  as  *<  senseless  store,"  but  the 
version  must  leave  Pope  and  Dryden  far  be- 
hind, and  as  a  whole  it  is  more  uniformly 
good  than  Chapman.  It  is  true  to  Homer, 
and  true  to  good  taste  and  feeling,  and  will 
be  the  more  valued  as  the  reader  dwells 
more  and  more  on  it 

We  wish  to  bring  forward  one  specimen 
more  of  Sothcby,  though  we  fear  the  pres- 
ent will  hardly  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of 
scholars :— > 

"  Hector  replied,  *  These  all,  O  wife  beloved, 
AU  that  moves  thee,  my  heart  have  deeply 

moved. 
Yet  more  I  dread  each  son  of  Trojan  birth, 
More  Ilion's  dames  whose  raiment  sweeps  the 

earth, 
If  like  a  slave,  whore  chiefs  with  chiefs  en- 

gnge. 
The  warrior  Hector  fears  the  war  to  wage. 
Not  thus  my  heart  inclines.    Far  rather,  far, 
First  of  Troy's  sons  I  led  the  van  of  war. 
Firm  fixed,  not  Priam's  dignity  alone 
And  glory  to  uphold,  but  guard  my  own. 
I  know  the  day  draws  near  when  Troy  shall 

fall. 
And  Priam  and  his  nation  perish  all. 
Yet,  less,  forebodings  of  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Her  king,  and  Hecuba,  mv  peace  destroy. 
Less — that  my  brethren,  all  the  heroic  band 
Must  with  their  bloo<l  imbrue  their  native  land. 
Than  thoughts  of  thee  in  tears,  to  Greece  a 

prey. 
Dragged  by  the  grasp  of  war  in  chains  away. 
Of  thee  in  tears,  beneath  an  Aigive  roof. 
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Laboring  reluctant  the  allotted  woof. 
Or  doomed  to  draw  from  Hypereia*8  cave 
Or  from  Mcssei's  fount,  the  measured  wave, 
A  voice  will  then  be  heard  that  thoa  must 
hear, 
"  Seest  tliou  yon  captive  pouring  tear  on  tear? 
Lo  !  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  far, 
When  Troy  and  Greece  round  Ilion  clashed 

in  war." 
Then  thou  Avith  keener  anguish  wilt  deplore 
Him  whoso  cold  arm  can  save  his  wife  no 

more; 
But  first,  may  earth  o'er  me  her  moand  up- 
rear, 
Ere  I  behold  thee  slaved,  or  see  thy  tear  ? 

This  version  must  be  pronounced,  we  fear, 
the  most  complete  failure  of  all  those  which 
we  have  been  comparing.  The  first  three 
lines  are  feebly  spun  out  into  six.    The  line 

"  When  Priam  and  his  nation  perish  all." 
is  very  bad  indeed.  Such  expressions  as 
"my  peace  destroy,"  "thee  to  Greece  a 
prey,"  "  grasp  of  war,"  and  many  others, 
seem  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
still  worse  is  "  measured  wave,"  as  a  weak 
conceit  for  water :  and  the  last  line,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  has  already  observed,  is  "  a 
poor  impostor  detected  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
pass  itself  off  for 
"  nptv  yin  affi  TspofH  ooO  ff  t^iKfiOfiolo  mtOiaQai..** 

Last,  not  least,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Wright  :— 

"  All  these  thy  anxious  cares  are  also  mine. 
Partner  beloved  ;  but  how  could  I  endure 
The  scorn  of  Trojans  and  their  long-robed 

wives, 
Should  they  behold  their  Hector  shrink  from 

war. 
And  act  the  coward's  parti    ^or  doth  my 

soul 
Prompt  the  base  thought.    Ever  have  I  been 

trained 
To  fight  amid  the  formost  and  to  guard 
My  fatiicr's  deathless  glory  and  my  own. 
For  well  doth  my  presaging  mind  foresee 
A  coming  day,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  fall, 
Priam,  and  battle-loving  Priam's  race. 
Yet  all  these  threatened  evils— all  that  Troy 
Shall  suffer,  and  e'en  Hocuba  herself. 
And  Priam,  and  my  kinsmen  many  and  brave. 
Destined  to  fall  beneath  their  foeman's  steel, 
Rack  not  my  heart  so  deeply  as  the  thought 
Of  thee  a  captive, — thee  amid  thv  tears 
Carried  to  Argos  by  some  mail-Clad  Greek, 
And  there  in  labor  of  the  loom  employed, 
Or  l>earing  water  at  a  stranger's  beck 
From  Ilypcreia,  or  Messei's  fount, — 
Yielding  reluctant  to  imperious  fate. 
And  some  one  who  beholds  thy  tears  shall 

sav, 
*  This  Was  the  wife  of  Hector,  most  renowned 
Of  all  the  Trojans,  tamers  of  the  steed. 
What  time  the  battle  raged  round  Ilium's 

walls.' 


Thus  some  one  will  exclaim  ;  and  fresh  will 

flow 
Thy  grief  for  such  a  husband,  whose  8tit»g 

arm 
Has  shielded  thee  from  slavery's  evil  day. 
But  o'er  ray  mouldering  corse  may  earth  be 

piled. 
Ere  tliy  lament  and  captive  cry  I  l\gju'." 

Here  again,  as  before,  our  translator  has 
taken  the  only  safe  course,  and  followed  the 
Greek  almost  word  for  word.  We  cannot 
too  much  praise  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with 
which  the  passage  has  been  rendered.  Even 
the  constant  epithets  klKeaurhr'Aaug,  tvfifBtAi*4, 
XaXKoxiTwvuiv,  IfrRo&ii^tutv,  ■  all  ficd  their  place, 
though  of  the  other  translators  all  have 
omitted  some  of  them,  and  some  perha}»  alL 
No  version  can  be  completely  faithful  which 
omits  a  feature  so  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's manner.  Let  our  readers  but  do  Mr. 
Wright  justice  by  comparing  him  doseiy 
with  the  Greek;  they  will  find  him  more 
literal  even  than  Cowper,  and  nearly,  thoogb 
not  perhaps  quite,  equal  to  him  in  taste  and 
feeling. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  fi» 
the  long  array  of  quotations  which  we  havt 
brought  before  them,  and  which,  we  fear, 
must  have  sorely  taxed  their  patience,  and 
made  them  think  that  we  are  no  more  sitting 
in  judgment  on  Mr.  Wright  than  on  Chap- 
man, Pope,  or  Cowper,  whose  merits  have 
been  long  since  well  weighed,  and  who  ha^e 
scarce  a  right  to  be  again  and  again  reccm- 
sidered.  We  can  only  meet  the  objection 
by  repeating  our  former  statement  that  Mr. 
Wright  had  a  fair  claim  to  be  judged,  not 
by  an  ideal  standard  of  what  we  might  have 
supposed  possible  in  a  translation,  but  by 
comparison  with  those  who  have  actually 
preceded  him  in  the  same  path.  Tried  l^ 
this  test,  he  will  be  seen  to  be  worthy  to  ^lin 
a  good  place  among  that  imposing  list  of 
great  names.  Li  one  point,  namely,  in  £uth- 
fulness  to  his  author's  text,  he  excels  all  ex- 
cept Mr.  Newman,  and  this  in  itself  is  no 
mean  praise.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed, 
that  such  faithfulness  is  apt  to  be  lightly 
esteemed.  We  may  be  told  that  a  literal 
translation  can  never  be  a  perfect  transla- 
tion ;  that,  by  the  very  care  taken  to  repro- 
duce the  letter  of  his  author,  the  serrik 
copyist  runs  the  greater  risk  of  filling  to 
reproduce  the  spirit;  that  we  may  tuni 
Homer,  passage  by  passage,  line  by  Ene, 
word  by  word,  into  neat  scholar-like  'R»gKA^ 
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erery  epithet  and  every  particle  may  find  its 
place, — yet  we  may  have  for  our  result  a 
mere  picture  without  life  or  movement,  too 
clearly  showing  that  it  is  not  for  the  learning 
of  the  library  or  cloister  to  grasp  the  spirit 
of  the  *'  poet  of  the  broad  highway  and  mar- 
ket-place ; "  that  the  higher  and  bolder  at- 
tempt takes  the  original  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  rear  a  poem  that  shall  affect  oiur  country- 
men as  the  original  may  be  conceived  to 
have  affected  its  natural  hearers ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  by  imitation,  not  by  translation,  that 
we  may  best  represent  to  an  English  mind 
an  ancient  poet.*  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  supporters  of  this  theory  are  not  without 
facts  to  back  them.  Dryden's  magnificent 
imitation  of  Horace  f  may  well  make  trans- 
lators shrink  from  competition.  The  satiric 
vein  of  Horace  is  better  appreciated  from 
the  imitations  of  Pope  than  the  translations 
of  Francis ;  even  Gifford's  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Juvenal  may  fiEul  to  bring  his  au- 
thor as  vividly  before  us  as  the  London  and 
Vanity  of  Human  WiaJies  of  Johnson. 

But  we  have  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  representation  of  Homer,  and  it  is 
perhaps  well  that  none  have  provoked  failure 
by  trying  to  realize  it  He  who  translates 
faithfully  runs  the  lesser  risk,  and  (to  quote 
a  well-known  image  applied  by  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  in  a  similar  case)  if  he  aims  at  a 
modest  mark,  he  at  least  hits  the  white,  and 
is  so  far  better  than  he  who  shoots  at  the 
stars.  Better  it  is  to  have  labored  as  Cowper 
has  labored,  than  to  aim  at  conveying  by  a 
free  translation  the  author's  true  sense  and 
spirit,  yet  to  succeed  only  in  palming  off  on 
the  frigid  conceits  of  the  translator's  own 
imagination,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  de- 
tected as  impostures,  and  rob  their  author 
even  of  such  praise  as  he  had  justly  won. 
Mr.  Wright  will  Scarcely  succeed,  where 
Cowper  has  failed,  in  dislodging  Pope's  ver- 
sion from  its  hold  on  the  general  reader, 
who  looks  less  to  fidelity  than  brilliancy; 
but  he  wiU  be  appreciated  by  the  scholar  ac- 
customed to  test  a  translation  rigidly  by 
comparison  with  the  original,  to  look  per- 
haps with  excessive  care  to  finish  in  detail 
rather  than  boldness  and  general  effect,  and 
find  pardon  even  for  a  version  that  seems 
bare  and  bald  so  it  be  scholar-like  and  faith- 
fuL    In  exactness  Mr.  Wright,  as  we  have 

*  Cf.  Betrospective  Review,  iii.  169. 
t  Od.  iu.  20  (latter  part). 
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seen,  even  exceeds  Cowper,  though  he  does 
not  equal  him  in  poetic  taste.  Sotheby 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  Pope, 
though  Cowper,  far  better  than  Pope,  holds 
his  own  against  his  younger  rivaL 

We  may  perhaps  wish  that  in  his  choice 
of  a  metre  Mr.  Wright  had  not  followed 
Cowper's  example.  We  fuUy  admit  that "  to 
invade  the  peculiar  province  of  Pope  would 
be  the  height  of  temerity,"*  and  yre  as  fully 
accept  the  opinion  quoted  from  Longfellow, 
that  "the  hexameter  is  inexorable,  and  the 
motions  of  the  English  muse  in  that  meas- 
ure are  not  unlike  those  of  a  prisoner  danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  his  chains."  Yet  though 
the  couplet  and  the  hexameter  be  abandoned, 
the  Miltonic  verse  is  not  our  only  refuge ; 
for  we  have  yet  the  metres  in  which  are  em- 
bodied the  most  really  and  tndy  Homeric  of 
all  the  creations  of  the  Snglish  muse,  the  bal- 
lad-poetry of  ancient  times ;  f  and  the  asso- 
ciation between  metre  and  subject  is  one 
that  it  would  be  true  wisdom  to  preserve. 
Cowper  has  complained  in  his  preface  of  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  dignity  in  a  literal 
version :  **  It  is  difficult  to  kill  a  sheep  with 
dignity  in  a  modern  language,  to  flay  and 
prepare  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  process.  Difficult  also, 
without  sinking  below  the  level  of  poetry,  to 
harness  mules  to  a  wagon,  particularizing 
every  article  of  their  Aimiture,  rings,  staples, 
straps,  and  even  the  tying  of  the  knots  that 
kept  all  together."  The  difficulty  is  indeed 
great ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  less  evident  in 
the  comparative  freedom  of  the  ballad  than  in 
the  somewhat  stilted  gravity  of  blank  verse, 
a  metre  which  may  be  Homeric  in  Milton, 
but  scarce  seems  to  obey  a  weaker  hand. 

As  regards  the  vexata  questio  of  Greek  or 
Latin  names  for  the  deities,  Mr.  Wright  is 
probably  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  escape  incurring  the  charge  of 
pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  or  barbarism  on 
the  other. 

♦  Preface,  p.  viii. 

t  Mr.  Newman  (Prefnce,  p.  x.)  considers  that 
"  our  real  old  ballad-writers  are  too  poor  and  mean 
to  represent  Homer,  and  are  too  remote  in  diction 
from  our  times  to  be  popularly  intelligible."  No 
doubt  a  translation  would  have  to  be  based  upon  our 
ballad-poetry  rather  than  a  reproduction  of  it.  In- 
deed, the  English  ballad-poetry  was  itself  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  its  diction  became  obsolete. 
The  difference  between  the  more  ancient  and  the 
more  modem  version  of  "  Chevy  Chase  '*  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  between  the  latter  and 
the  language  of  our  own  times. 
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We  confess,  howerer,  to  being  sorry  that 
he  preferred  the  latter  charge  to  the  former, 
as  we  believe  that  the  retention  of  Greek 
names  is  fast  ceasing  to  appear  pedantic, 
and  that  any  work  which  could  look  forward 
to  living  into  the  next  generation  could  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  a  scholar's  teeth 
would  be  set  on  edge  at  hearing  of  Jupiter 
and  June  in  a  translation  from  Greek.  Long 
before  that  time  many  a  schoolmaster  will 
have  enforced  on  the  youthM  mind,  by  ar- 
guments more  convincing  than  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent,  such  a  lesson 
as  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  German  pedagogue  of  Pisistratus 
Caxton^^ 

"  *  Vat  do  you  mean  by  dranslating  Zeus, 
Jupiter  ?  Is  dat  amatory,  irascible,  cloud- 
compelling  god  of  Olympus,  vid  his  eagle 
and  his  iDgis,  in  de  shghtest  degree  resem- 
bling de  ^ave,  formal,  moral  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus  Maximus  of  the  Roman  Capitol  ?  a^xl, 
Master  Simpkins,  who  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  running  after  inno- 
cent Fraulein  dressed  up  as  a  swan  or  a  bull. 
I  put  dat  question  to  you  vonce  for  aU,  Mas- 
ter Simpkms.'  Master  Simpkins  took  care 
to  agree  with  the  doctor.  *  And  how  could 
you,'  resumed  Dr.  Herman,  majestically, 
turning  to  another  criminal  alumnus,—-'  how 
could  you  presume  to  dranslate  de  Ares  of 
Homer,  sir,  by  de  audacious  vulgarism 
Mars  ?  Ares,  Master  Jones,  who  roared  as 
loud  as  ten  thousand  men  when  he  was  hurt, 
or  as  you  vill  roar,  if  I  catch  you  calling  him 
Mars  again !  Ares,  who  covered  seven 
plethra  of  ground ;  Ares  the  manslayer,— 
with  the  Mars  or  Mavors  whom  de  Romans 
stole  from  de  Sabines!  Mars,  de  solemn 
and  calm  protector  of  Rome  I  Master  Jones, 
Master  Jones,  vou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  Una  du!  and  dou.  Aphrodite, 
dou  whose  bert  de  seasons  velcomcd !  dou, 
who  didst  put  Atonis  into  a  coffer,  and  den 
tid  dum  him  into  an  anemone ;  dou  to  be 
called  Venus  by  dat  snivel-nosed  little  Mas- 
ter* Budderfield  !  Venus,  who  presided  over 
Baumgartens  and  funerals,  and  nasty  tink- 
ing  sewers !  Venus  Cloacina, — O  mein  Gott ! 
come  here.  Master  Budderfield ;  I  must  a  flog 
you  for  dat ;  I  must  indeed,  liddle  boy ! ' "  • 

Those  who  have  believed  a  perfect  trans- 
lation of  Homer  to  be  an  impossibility  will 
hardly,  we  fear,  the  less  believe  it  upon  ex- 
amination of  such  specimens  as  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment;  they  will  be  con- 
scious that  all,  in  spite  of  their  many  merits, 
♦  The  Caxtont,  b.  L  c.  7. 


are  more  or  less  wanting ;  yet  that  the  caoae 
of  failure  lies,  not  in  the  incapacity  or  care- 
lessness of  the  translators,  but  mainly  in  the 
unconscious  strength  and  majestic  simpfic- 
ity  of  the  author  who  thus  seems  to  defy 
translation.    They  will  see  too  that  all  the 
progress  of  modem  scholarship,  great  «s  zt 
has  been,  greater  still  though  it  may  be  des- 
tined to  become,  gives  but  slender  hope  of  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes.     We  have  indeed 
opened  up  a  flood  of  questions,  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  respecting  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.     Then- 
historical  value  as  a  picture  of  early  Greek 
life,  their  philological  value  as  a  storehouse 
of  early  Greek  language,  have  been  again 
and  again  discussed ;  here  and  there  a  Butt- 
mann  or  Passow  may  have  altered  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  word.    Still  we  admit  that 
even  Chapman  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  language  to  be  in  the  main  a  correct  in- 
terpreter ;  that  none  but  a  very  literal  mod- 
em version  would  show  a  material  difference 
frt>m  him  in  point  of  accuracy ;  that  even  the 
most  correct  would  not  differ  nearly  as  mndi 
from  him  as  we  might  at  fir^  sight  be  in- 
clined to  imagine.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
years  that  have  given  us  scholarship  have 
robbed  us  of  tar  too  much  of  that  spirit 
which  alone  could  make  Homer  a  living  book 
to  us.    An  age  when  chivalry  and  vrarHke 
enterprise  had  not  yet  given  way  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  with  all  their  changes 
of  sentiment;  an  age  which  had  not  long 
since  had  Sidney  for  its  Achilles  and  Drake 
for  its  Odysseus, — ^might  well  excel  us  in  this 
vigorous  freshness ;  a  spirit  which  vr&s  yet 
more  hearty  in  an  age  to  which  Chapman 
was  modem,  when  minstrels  tuned  their  harp 
in  knightiy  halls  to  the  deeds  of  the  Bmce^ 
the  Percy,  or  the  Douglas; — the  age  that 
lived  and  breathed  in  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
though  it  knew  him  not.    All  this  we  have 
lost  and  much  more,  and  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times  have  been  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  peril  their  poetic  fame  by  attempt- 
ing a  translation  of  the  untranslatable.     Few 
have  dmnk  more  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient legendary  lore  than  the  Laureate,  yet 
he  is  scarcely  likely  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Chapman  or  Cowper ;  and  his  best  friends, 
perhaps,  would  least  wish  to  see  him  do  so. 
To  a  perfect  translation,  it  seems,  we  must 
ever  remain  strangers,  till  some  rare  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  has  united  in  th» 
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same  person  the  full  learning  and  scholarship 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  that  magic 
gift  for  dcAcribing  stirring  scenes,  and  living 
in  the  history  of  the  past,— that  command  of 
all  the  language  of  fiery  valor  and  knightly 
duty, — which  has  been  granted  to  none  of 
all  the  writers  of  later  days  save  Sir  Walter 
Scott 

For  the  present,  our  translators  are  but 
mortal  men,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  such 
scanty  measure  of  success  as  they  oan  win. 
It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  students  of  Homer, 
—editors,  commentators,  translators,  yes, 
and  infallible  critics  and  reviewers  too,— all 
were  but  as  the  suitors  who  strove  in  vain  to 
bend  the  mighty  bow  of  Odysseus.  There  it 
lies  before  us  to  string,  if  string  it  we  can ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  a  child 
conld  achieve  the  task ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  address  ourselves  to  it  that  we  mark  its 
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unyielding  stubbornness.  One  may  scarce 
move  it  an  inch,  another  may  almost  seem 
to  draw  it  to  the  nock ;  yet  the  strained  mus- 
cle betrays  their  weakness,  the  wondrous 
bow  still  mocks  their  puny  strivings.  The 
suitors  discerned  not  the  hero  in  his  dis- 
guise, nor  can  we  point  out  the  genius, 
though  he  may  be  even  now  amongst  us, 
calm  in  the  consciousness  of  his  steength, 
who  shall  without  strain  or  efibrt  string  the 
bow  which  none  but  he  can  wield,  and  from 
that  string,  in  his  hands  alone  alike  tuneful 
and  warlike,  awake  the  long-forgotten  echoes 
of  its  magic  music. 

<* — fteya  To^o/p  Ipaffraae,  Koi  Ide  iruvry, 
'Of  67*  &v^p  ^piuyyoc  hnarafiEVO^  koI  ootAjf 
Tj7t(5/«f  hawcae  ve^  nepl  KoXXoni  x^p^/v 
'Cc  up*  arep  tmovdfic  rawatv  fiiya  t6§ov  *OdvaaeCc» 
Ac^trepy  6  upa  Xftpl  ^^(^  neipf^'jaTO  vevpi^c, 
*H  <5'  V7tb  KoXbp  ueusCj  ;ccAKJ6vt  tUiTiri  aidrjvJ* 


Nbw  Drilling  Machine. — ^At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Institation  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
~-ono  of  the  most  useful  associations  of  the  kind 
in  England — Mr.  Cochrane  described  a  machine 
for  drilling  instead  of  punchin|T  holes  in  wrought 
iron.  It  was  designed  to  drill  holes  in  plates 
required  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  bridge 
over  the  Thames — a  piece  of  work  in  which  the 
ordinary  system  of  punching  was  not  sufficiently 
accurate.  The  plate  to  bo  drilled  is  placed  on 
a  table,  surrounded  by  a  wrought  iron  frame, 
within  which  the  plate  is  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  proper  position  by  set  screws.  The  table 
is  then  raised  by  outer  pressure,  and  pressed 
against  the  drills  bv  an  accumulator.  There 
are  eighty  drills.  They  are  driven  at  forty  to 
fifty  turns  per  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  twenty 
tons  on  the  table,  and  eighty  holes,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  drilled  through  a  three-eighths 
plate  in  fifteen  minute.  The  drills  last  about 
ten  hours  without  sharpening  and  the  power  re- 

2uired  for  the  machine  is  about  ten  horse.  In  a 
isciission  which  followed  the  exhibition  of  the 
machine,  the  defects  of  the  system  of  punching 
were  characterized  as  numerous  and  great.  Bo- 
sides  want  of  accuracy,  the  punching  tends  to 
throw  the  iron  out  of  shape,  and,  as  applied  to 
boilers,  the  belief  was  expressed  that  by  weaken- 
ing the  iron  they  were  the  cause  of  many  explo- 
sions. 


The  total  consumption  of  zinc  is  computed 
at  67,000,000  tons  annually ;  of  which  quantity 


44,000  tons  are  employed  in  the  form  of  lumi- 
nated  sheets.  Fifteen  years  ago  scarcely  5,000 
tons  of  zinc  were  used  by  builders,  and  its  use 
was  nearly  null  in  shipbuilding.  Its  employ- 
ment in  the  stamped  ornaments  so  common  now 
on  the  exterior  of  houses,  dates  only  from  1852. 
Zinc  is  extracted  from  calamine,  which  ore  is 
submitted  to  a  calcination  which  deprives  it  of 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight,  after  which  it  is 
crushed  and  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume 
in  coal  dust.  The  mixture  is  then  wetted  and 
placed  in  smelting-pots,  where  it  remains  twelve 
hours,  when  it  is  mn  into  metal  moulds.  It  is 
next  cleaned  from  dross  by  a  second  smelting, 
then  run  into  ingots  of  a  given  size ;  and  lastly 
is  rolled  into  sheets.  The  zinc  used  for  roofing 
and  in  shipbuilding  must  bo  of  the  ntmost  pu- 
rity ;  the  presence  of  iron  or  lead,  in  ever  so 
small  a  quantity,  creates,  when  acted  upon  by 
humidity,  a  galvanic  action  which  destroys  the 
metal.  The  use  of  iron  nails  is  especially  to  be 
avoided  wherever  zinc  is  employed  and  zinc 
nails  used  to  secure  any  object  made  of  zinc,  or 
if  these  are  considered  too  costly,  nails  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  Of  the  44,000  tons  of  zinc  used 
annually  in  the  form  of  sheets,  23,000  tons  are 
employed  in  sheathing  ships,  3,500  tons  in  lining 
ships,  2,500  in  packing-cases,  12,500  in  domes- 
tic utensils,  1,500  in  stamped  ornaments,  1,500 
in  various  small  uses  too  numerous  to  mention. 
As  the  lime  contained  in  some  waters  so  cor- 
rodes this  substance,  it  is  advisable,  in  lining  a 
reservoir  therewith,  to  separate  the  metal  from 
the  brickwork  by  a  layer  of  sand  or  earth. 
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From  The  Dally  Advertiser. 
ON  THE  TOMB   OF  THE  WASHmCTON 
FAMILY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Boston,  22  Nov,,  1860. 
My  dear  Sir  :  Since  our  last  conversa- 
tion the  Earl  Spencer  has  kindly  sent  to  me 
precise  copies  oi  the  two  "  Memorial  Stones" 
of  the  English  family  of  George  Washing- 
ton, which  I  have  already  described  to  you 
as  harmonizing  exactly  with  the  pedigree 
which  has  the  sanction  of  your  authority. 
These  are  of  the  same  stone  and  of  the  same 
size  with  the  originals  and  have  the  original 
inscriptions — ^bemg  in  all  respectsyoc  similes. 
They  will,  therefore,  give  you  an  exact  idea 
of  these  most  interesting  memorials  in  the 

garish  church  of  Brington,  near  Althqrp,  in 
[orthamptonshire. 

The  largest  is  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
the  father  of  John  Washington,  who  emi- 
grated to  America.  It  is  a  slab  of  bluish 
gray  .sandstone  and  measures  five  feet  and 
nine  inches  long  and  two  feet  and  seven 
inches  broad. 

Here  is  the  inscriptions— 

"  HERE  LIETH  THE  BODI  OP  LAVRENCE 
WASHINfeTOK  SONNE  AND  HEIRE  OF 
ROBERT  WASHINGTON  OF  80VLGRAVE 
IN  THE  COUNTIE  OF  NORTHAMPTON 
ESQUIER  WHO  MARRIED  MARGARET 
THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  WILLIAM 

BUTLER  OF  TEES  ^N  TH?  COUNTIE 

OF  SUSSEXE  ESQUIER,  WHO  FAn  ISSU 

BY  HER  8  SONNS  AND  9  DAUGHTERS 

WmCH  LAVRENCE  DECE8SED  THE  13 

OF  DECEMBER  A.  DNI  1616 

THOSE  THAT  BY  CHANCE  OR  CHOYCB 

OF  THIS  HAST  SIGHT 

KNOW  LIFE  TO  DEATH  RESIGNES 

AS  DAYE  TO  NIGHT  ; 

BUT  AS  THE  SUNNS  RETORNE 

REVIVES  THE  DAY 

SO  CHRIST  SHALL  US 

THOUGH  TURNDE  TO  DUST  &  CLAY." 

Above  the  inscription,  carved  in  the  stone, 
are  the  arms  of  the  Washingtons  with  an 
additional  quartering  of  another  family. 

The  other  is  of  Elizabeth  Washington, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Washington,  ana  sis- 
ter of  the  emigrant.  This  is  a  slab  of  the 
same  sandstone,  and  measures  three  feet  and 
five  inches  long  and  two  feet  and  six  inches 
broad.  The  inscription  is  on  a  small  brass 
plate  set  into  the  stone^  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  HERE  LIES  INTERRED  YE  BODIES  OF  ELIZAB. 
WASHINGTON  WIDDOWE  WHO  CHANGED  THIS 
LIFE  FOR  IMORTALITIE  YE  19n  OP  MARCH 
1622.  AS  ALSO  Ye  body  of  ROBERT  WASH- 
INGTON GENT.  HER  LATE  HUSBAND  SECOND 
SONNE    OF   ROBERT    WASHINGTON    OF    BOL- 
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GRAVE  IN  YB  COUNTY  OP  NORTH.  ESQB.  WHO 
DEPTED  THIS  LIFE  YE  IQth  OP  MARCH  1622. 
AFTER  THEY  LIVED  LOVINGLY  TOGETHSB 
MANY  YEARES  IN  THIS  PARISH." 

On  a  separate  brass,  beneath  the  inscrip- 
tion are  the  arms  of  the  Washingtons  witn- 
out  any  addition.  These,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  have  the  combination  of  stars  and 
stripes,  and  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have 
suggested  ova  national  flag.  In  heraldic  lan- 
guage, there  are  bars  oi  gules  and  argent 
with  three  mallets  or  stars. 

In  the  interesting  chapter  on  the  Origin. 
and  Genealogy  of  the  Washington  Family» 
which  you  give  in  the  Appendix  to  your  Life 
of  Washington,  it  appears  that  Lawrence, 
the  father  of  the  emigrant,  died  13th  Dec 
and  was  buried  at  iBrington  15th  Dec,  1616. 
But  the  genealo^cal  tables,  which  you  fal- 
lowed, gave  no  indication  of  the  locality  of 
this  church.  Had  it  appeared  that  it  waa 
the  parish  church  of  the  Spencer  famiW  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  locality,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  not  been  heretofore  known  in  our 
country,  would  have  been  precisely  fixed. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  slab  which  covers 
Lawrence  Washington  is  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Spencer  family.  These  are  all  in  ad- 
mirable preservation,  with  full-length  effigies, 
busts,  or  other  sculptural  work,  and  exhibit 
an  interesting  and  connected  series  of  sepul- 
chral memorials  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  to  the  present  time.  Among  them  is  a 
monument  by  the  early  English  sculptor, 
Nicholas  Stone ;  another  by  NoUekins  from 
a  design  by  Cipriani,  and  another  by  Flax- 
man,  with  exquisitely  beautiful  personifica- 
tions of  Faith  and  Charity.  Beneath  repose 
the  successive  representatives  of  this  illus- 
trious family  which  has  added  to  its  aristo- 
cratic claims  by  services  to  the  state,  and 
also  by  the  unique  and  world-^mous  library 
collected  by  one  of  its  members.  In  this 
companionship  will  be  found  the  last  English 
ancestor  of  our  Washington. 

The  other  slab,  covering  Elizabeth,  the 
sister  of  the  emigrant,  is  in  one  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  where  it  is  scraped  by  the  feet 
of  all  who  pass. 

The  parish  of  Brin^on  is  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  from  me  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, not  far  from  the  centre  of  England.  It 
is  written  in  Domesday  Book  "  Brinintone  " 
and  also  ''Brintone.''  It  contains  about 
2210  acres,  of  which  about  1490  acres  be- 
long to  Earl  Spencer,  about  326  acres  to  the 
I  rector  in  right  of  the  church,  and  about  130 
acres  to  other  persons.  The  soil  is  in  gen- 
I  eral  a  dark-colored  loam  with  a  small  trace 
I  of  clay  towards  the  north.  Nearly  four-fifths 
I  of  the  whole  is  pasture  and  feeding  land. 
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In  the  Tillage  still  stands  the  house,  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Washingtons 
when  the  emigrant  brother  left  them.  You 
iviU  see  a  vignette  of  it  on  the  title-page  of 
the  recent  English  work,  entitled  The  Wash- 
ingtona.  Over  the  door  is  carved  the  words, 
"  The  Lord  giveth ;  the  Lord  taketh  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,''  while  the 
parish  register  gives  a  pathetic  commentary 
oy  showing  that,  in  the  very  year  when  this 
house  was  built  a  child  haa  oeen  bom  and 
another  had  died  in  this  family. 

The  church,  originally  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
village,  and  consists  of  an  embattled  tower 
with  five  bells,  a  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  chancel,  a  chapel  and  a  modern 
porch.  The  tower  is  flanked  by  buttresses 
of  two  stages.  The  present  fabric  goes  back 
in  its  origin  to  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  The  chan- 
cel and  chapel,  where  repose  the  Spencers 
and  Lawrence  Washington,  were  rebuilt  by 
Sir  John  Spencer,  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  afford  one  of  the  latest  speci- 
mens of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  The 
church  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  ground  of  Brinffton,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  flanked  on  the 
inside  by  trees.  Dibdin  says  that  a  more 
complete  picture  of  a  country  churchyard  is 
rarely  seen.  A  well-trimmed  walk  encircles 
the  whole  of  the  interior,  while  the  fine 
Gothic  windows  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  fill 
liie  scene  with  picturesque  beauty. 

The  Register  of  the  Parish,  which  is  still 
preserved,  commences  in  1560.  From  this 
It  appears  that  Wm.  Proctor  was  the  rector 
from  1601  to  1627,  covering  the  period  of 
the  last  of  the  Washingtons  there.  The 
following  further  entries  occur  relating  to 
this  famdy : — 

1636.  "Mr.  Lawrence  Washington  was 
buried  XVth  day  of  December." 

1620.  "Mr.  Philip  Curtis  &  Mis  Amy 
Washington  were  married  August  8." 

1622.  "Mr.  Robert  Washington  was 
buried  March  ye  11th." 

"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washington,  wid- 
ow, was  buried  March  ye  20th." 

Of  one  of  the  ministers  in  this  church  we 
have  an  interesting  glimpse  in  Evelyn's  Me- 
moirs (Vol.  L,  p.  612),  where  the  following 
entry  will  be  found  under  date  of  July,  1688 : 
"  Dr.  Jeffryes,  the  minister  of  Althorp,  who 
was  my  lord's  chaplain  when  ambassador  in 
¥mnce, preacJied  the  shart^t  discourse  lever 
heard ;  but  what  was  defective  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  sermon,  he  had  supplied  in  the 
largeness  and  convenience  of  the  parsonage 
house." 
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At  a  short  distance—less  than  a  mile — is 
Althorp,  the  seat  of  the  Spencers,  surrounded 
by  a  park  of  five  hundred  acres,  one  of  whose 
gates  opens  near  the  church.  There  are  oak 
trees,  bordering  on  the  churchyard,  which 
were  growing  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  estate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  Eve- 
lyn was  often  here  a  delighted  visitor.  On 
one  occasion  he  speaks  of  "the  house  or 
rather  palace  at  Althorp."  (Vol.  L,p.  612.) 
In  another  place  he  describes  it  as  "  placed 
in  a  pretty  open  bottom,  very  finely  watered 
and  flanked  with  stately  woods  and  groves 
in  a  park."  (Vol.  L,  p.  451.)  Let  me  add 
that  there  is  an  engraving  of  Althorp  at  this 
time,  by  the  younger  Vosterman,  a  Dutch 
artist. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  park  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Evelyn,  and  at  a  later 
day  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  gives  to  it  some 
beautiful  pages  in  her  "  Visits  and  Sketches 
at  Home  and  Abroad."  It  is  the  record  of 
the  time  when  different  plantations  of  trees 
was  begun.  While  recommending  this  prac- 
tice in  his  Sylva,  Evelyn  remarks,  "  the  only 
instance  I  know  of  the  like  in  our  country 
is  in  the  park  at  Althorp."  There  are  six 
of  these  commemorative  stones.  The  first 
records  a  wood  planted  by  Sir  John  Spencer, 
in  1567  and  1568 ;  the  second  a  wood  planted 
by  Sir  John  Spencer,  son  of  the  former,  in 
1589 ;  the  third,  a  wood  planted  by  Robert 
Lord  Spencer,  in  1602  and  1603  j  the  fourth, 
a  wood  planted  by  Sir  William  Spencer, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  afterwards  Lord  Spen- 
cer, m  1624.  The  latter  stone  is  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  the.  Spencers,  and  on  the 
back  is  inscribed  "  Up  and  bee  doing,  and 
God  will  prosper."  It  was  in  this  scenery 
and  amidst  these  associations  that  the 
Washingtons  lived.  When  the  emigrant 
left  in  1657,  these  woods  must  have  been 
well  grown.  It  was  not  long  afterwards 
that  they  arrested  the  attention  of  Evelyn. 

The  Household  Books  at  Althorp  show 
that  for  many  years  the  Washingtons  were 
frequent  guests  there.  The  hospitality  of 
this  seat  has  been  renowned.  The  queen 
of  James  I.  and  the  Prince  Henry  on  their 
way  to  London,  in  1603,  were  welcomed  there 
in  an  entertainment,  memorable  for  a  masque 
from  the  vigorous  muse  of  Ben  Jonson. 
(Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  VI.,  p.  475.) 
Charles  L  was  at  Althorp,  in  1647,  when 
he  received  the  first  inteUigence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  those  pursuers  from  whom  he 
never  escaped  until  his  life  had  been  laid 
down  upon  the  scaffold.  In  1698,  King 
William  was  there  for  a  week,  and  accord- 
ing to  EvcljTi  was  "  mightily  entertained." 
(Vol.  n.,  p.  50.)  At  least  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  was  famous  for  hospital- 
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ity  of  a  different  character.  Evelyn  records 
taat  he  used  to  dme  with  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland, — the  title  then  borne  by  the 
Spencers, — "  when  she  invited  fire-eaters, 
stone-eaters,  and  opera-singers,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day."  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  458,  483, 
679.) 

The  family  was  early  and  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  literature.  Spencer,  the  poet 
belonged  to  it ;  and  to  one  of  its  members 
he  has  dedicated  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses." 
It  was  for  Alice  Spencer  that  Milton  is  said 
to  have  written  his  Arcadas,  and  Sir  John 
Harrington  has  celebrated  her  memory  by 
an  epigram.  The  Sacharissa  of  Waller  was 
the  Ladv  Dorothy  Sidney,  wife  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  third  Lord  Spencer, 
who  perished  fighting  for  King  Charles  I.  at 
Newbury.  I  do  not  dwell  on  other  associa- 
tions of  a  later  day,  as  my  object  is  simply 
to  allude  to  those  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Washingtons. 

"  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been 
illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of 
Marlborough  ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider 
the  Fairy  Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel 
of  their  coronet."  Thus  wrote  Gibbon  in 
his  memoirs,  and  all  must  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  passage.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  nobility  may  claim  another  il- 
lustration from  its  ties  of  friendship  and 
neighborhood  with  the  family  of  Washing- 
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ton.  I  cannot  doubt  that  hereafter  the  par- 
ish church  of  Brington  will  be  often  visited 
by  our  countrymen/  who  will  look  with  rev- 
erence upon  a  spot  so  closely  associated  with 
American  history. 

I  trust  that  this  little  sketch,  suggested  by 
what  I  saw  at  Althorp  during  a  brief  visit 
last  autumn,  will  not  seem  irrelevant.  Be- 
sides my  own  personal  impressions,  and  the 
volumes  quoted,  I  have  relied  upon  Dibdin's 
^des  AlthorpiancB,  so  interesting  to  all  bib- 
liographical students,  and  especially  upon 
Bakers  History  of  Northamptonshire,— one 
of  those  magmficent  local  works  which  illus- 
trate English  history — ^to  which  you  refer  in 
your  Appendix,  but  which  was  not  completed 
till  some  time  after  the  Life  of  Washington 
appeared. 

Of  course  the  Memorial  Stones,  which  I 
have  received  from  Lord  Spencer,  are  of 
much  historic  value,  and  I  think  that  I  shall 
best  carry  out  the  generous  idea  of  the  giver 
by  taking  care  that  they  are  permanently 

E laced  where  they  can  be  seen  oy  the  pub« 
c ;  perhaps  at  the  State  House  near  Chan- 
try's beautiful  statue  of  Washington, — ^ifthis 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Pray  pardon  this  long  letter,  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  regard, 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Suhneb. 
Jabed  Sparks,  Esq. 


Tub  liberal  and  enlightened  Eg^yptian  vioe-i 
roy,  Said  Pacha,  is  causing  his  nieces — daagh- 1 
tcrs  of  the  late  Il-Hnrin  Pacha — to  be  educated 
in  liis  palace,  where  they  share  the  lessons  given 
by  European  teachers  to  his  little  son,  Tossoun- 
Pacha,  80  well  known,  in -spite  of  his  extreme 
youtii  in  Paris  and  London,  which  he  has  al- 
iready  visited  several  times.  The  little  fellow 
speaks  French  and  English  perfectly.  His  bust, 
executed  in  marble  by  Miss  Susan  Durant,  of 
London,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
this  lady,  who  promises  to  become  the  Reynolds 
of  sculpture.  It  was  bespoken  by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  viceroy. 
The  legal  wives  of  this  sovereign  bavins  pre- 
sented him  only  with  daughters,  this  child — the 
child  of  a  slave — is  the  viceroy's  only  son,  ond 
the  idol  of  the  harem,  each  of  whose  inmates 
seems  to  have  adopted  him  as  her  own.  It  is 
said  that  these  ladies  were  extrcmelpr  delighted 
when  the  bust  of  the  child  was  received  at  the 
palace,  and  not  a  little  astonished  at  learning 
that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  their  own  sex. 


The  French  savans,  who  make  it  a  point  to 
claim  for  their  country  the  honor  of  all  scientific 
discoveries,  are  just  putting  forward  a  new  can- 
didate for  the  discovery  of  malleable  platinum, 
which  they  declare  is  not  dae  to  Proust,  Wollas- 
ton,  Fourcroy,  Bi*eant,  or  Janetty,  but  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Chabaneau.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  South  America  sent  to  Spain  not 
merely  gold  and  silver,  but  another  metal,  in  the 
form  of  small  granulated  particles,  white,  hard, 
brittle,  and  non-fusible,  which  had  received  tho 
name  ofplatina  (orsilicium),  from /^/ato  (silver). 
In  1780,  Chabaneau,  who  was  living  in  Madrid, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  conversion  of  these 
grains  into  bars,  and  with  entire  success.  The 
king,  Charles  III.,  proud  of  a  discovery  made 
in  his  capital,  caused  a  medal  of  platina  to  be 
struck  in  its  honor,  and  granted  Clhabaneau  a 
pension.  It  is  said  that  the  royal  patent  con- 
ferring this  pension  bears  the  date  of  1 783  If 
such  be  the  case,  the  validity  of  the  claim  pot 
forth  by  the  advocates  of  Chabaneau  most  be  ad- 
mitted. 
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From  The  Spectntor. 
CAPTAIN  MARCY'S  PRAIRIE  AND  OVER- 
LAND TRAVELLER.* 
The  art  of  naTigation  is  a  simple  thing  in 
its  lowest  grade,  that  of  canal  navigation ;  it 
is  considerably  more  complex  in  rivers ;  and 
its  difficulties  increase  in  a  rapidly  accumu- 
lating ratio  until  they  become  almost  infinite 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale.  Just  so  it 
is  with  land  travelling.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  in  our  own  island, — 
quite  another  thing  to  climb  the  glaciers  of 
Uie  Alps ;  and  a  prudent  man  would  hardly 
like  to  attempt  the  latter  feat  until  he  had 
consulted  the  works  of  Professor.  Tyndol  and 
of  other  veterans  in  that  particular  field  of 
enterprise.  Journeying  through  vast  wil- 
dernesses, infested  by  fierce  and  cunning 
lavages,  is  a  work  in  which  consummate 
skill  is  requisite,  and  that  skill  docs  not 
oome  by  nature,  it  is  the  fruit  of  individual 
experience  grafted  upon  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  many  preceding  adventurers. 
The  beginner  must  acquire  the  traditionor}' 
lore  of  his  new  craft,  and  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  its  principles,  cither  by  conversation 
or  by  the  study  of  books ;  but  often  the  in- 
formation ho  needs  lies  scattered  through 
many  volumes,  and  he  wants  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  them  up.  What  he  most 
needs  is  a  grammar  of  his  art,  such  as  the 
young  seaman  has  in  his  '*  Norie,''  and  this 
has  now  been  provided  for  him  by  Captain 
Marcy  of  the  United  States  Army.  His 
book  embodies  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience  in  frontier  life,  a  great 
portion  of  which  has  been  spent  in  exploring 
the  interior  of  the  American  continent ;  and 
it  has  been  reprinUd  without  alteration  for 
English  and  colonial  use,  in  the  well-ground- 
ed belief  that  its  guidance  will  be  valuable 
not  only  in  the  prairie,  but  equally  so  wher- 
ever the  traveller  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  To  home-keeping  readers  it  will 
be  scarcely  less  acceptable  than  to  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  specially  intended,  because 
it  reproduces  in  epitome  the  personal  interest 
of  many  narratives  of  adventure,  and  not  sel- 
dom its  practical  instructions  are  conveyed 
in  the  shape  of  actual  incident.  For  ex- 
ample:— 

•  The  Prairie  and  Overland  Traveller:  a  Com- 
panion for  KmigrnntR,  '1  rnden,  Travellers,  Hant- 
«n,  and  Soldiers  traversing  Great  Plsins  and 
Prairies.  By  Captain  B.  B.  Narcy.  Published  by 
bomptou.  Low,  and  Co. 


"In  passing  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
during  the  winter  of  1867-8,  our  supplies  of 

5 revisions  were  entirely  consumed  eighteen 
ays  lK?fore  reaching  the  first  settlements  in 
New  Mexico,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  a  variety  of  expedients  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Our  poor  mules  were  fast  failing 
and  dropping  aown  from  exhaustion  in  the 
deep  snows,  and  our  only  dependence  for  the 
means  of  sustaining  life  was  upon  these 
starved  animals  as  thcv  became  unservice- 
able and  could  go  no  further.  We  had  no 
salt,  sugar,  cofiee,  or  tobacco,  which,  at  a 
time  when  men  are  performing  the  severest 
labor  that  the  human  system  is  capable  of 
endurirg,  was  a  great  privation.  In  tins 
destitute  condition,  we  found  a  substitute 
for  tobacco  in  the  bark  of  the  red  willow, 
which  grows  upon  many  of  the  mountain 
streams  in  that  vicinity.  The  outer  bark  is 
first  removed  with  a  knife,  after  which  the 
inner  bark  is  scraped  up  into  ridges  around 
the  sticks,  and  held  in  the  fire  until  it  is 
thoroughly  roasted,  when  it  is  taken  off  the 
stick,  pulverized  in  the  hand,  and  is  ready 
for  smoking.  It  has  the  narcotic  properties 
of  the  tobacco,  and  is  quite  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  smell.  The  sumach  leaf  is  also 
used  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  way,  and 
has  a  similar  taste  to  the  willow  bark.  A 
decoction  of  the  dried  wild  or  horse-miut, 
which  we  found  abundant  under  the  snow, 
was  quite  palatable,  and  answered  instead 
of  cofiee.  It  dries  up  in  that  climate,  but 
does  not  lose  its  flavor.  We  suffered  greatly 
for  the  want  of  salt ;  but,  by  burning  the 
outside  of  our  mule  steaks,  and  sprinkling 
a  little  gunpowder  upon  them,  it  did  not 
require  a  very  extensive  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  fancy  the  presence  of  both  salt 
and  pepper.  We  tried  the  meat  of  horse, 
colt,  andmulcfi,  all  of  which  were  in  a  starved 
condition,  and,  of  course,  not  very  tender, 
juicy,  or  nutritious.  We  consumed  the 
enormous  amount  of  from  five  to  six  ])ounds 
of  this  meat  per  man  daily,  but  continued 
to  grow  weak  and  thin,  until,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  days,  we  were  able  to  perform 
but  little  labor,  and  were  continually  crav- 
ing for  fat  meat" 

The  chapter  on  saddles  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  commanders  of  cavalry  and  of  all 
horsemen.  Lorg  ago  Marshall  Saxc  de- 
clared that  the  Hungarian  hussar  saddle  was 
the  only  one  fit  for  cavalry.  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  horse-riding  nomades  of 
Asia  and  America,  yet  it  appears  that  the 
Austrian  and  the  Russian  are  the  only  Euro- 
pean services  in  which  it  is  adopted.  Above 
all  saddles  known  to  him,  Captain  Marcy 
prefers  a  modification  of  the  Mexican,  called 
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the  Californian  saddle,  which  is  exceedingly  the  *  Bullet,  de  I'Acad.  de  M^'  for  Feb- 
well  adapted  for  rough  frontier  sevice,  has  j  ruary,  1858,  it  is  stated  that  a  man  was  bit- 


an  easier  seat  than  the  Mexican,  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  best  for  the 
horse's  back.  An  excellent  substitute  for 
the  saddle  blanket  has  been  found  in  a  mat 
made  of  a  kind  of  moss  which  abounds  on 
trees  in  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  It 
grows  in  tufts  of  long,  dark  gray  fibres,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  dismal-looking  objects  in 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  We  never 
could  see  it  on  the  tree  without  thinking  of 
weather-stained  scalps  of  Christian  women 
streaming  from  the  poles  of  an  Indian  wig- 
wam. This  moss  is  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  used,  without  much 
advantage  we  believe,  as  stuffing  for  mat- 
tresses. Saddle-mats  made  of  this  cheap, 
durable,  and  cool  material  have  been  used 
for  years  by  American  officers  in  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  they  all  concur  in  opinion  that 
a  horse  will  never  get  a  sore  back  when  one 
of  these  mats  is  placed  on  it  under  a  good 
saddle. 

Captain  Marcy  notices  the  various  reme- 
dies in  most  repute  for  the  cure  of  bites  by 
venomous  serpents,  and  gives  his  decided 
preference  to  ardent  spirits,  taken  until  the 
patient  becomes  very  much  intoxicated.  This 
is  considered  a  sovereign  antidote  among 
American  settlers  on  the  western  frontier, 

and  cases  are  known  to  our  author  in  which  

it  was  quite  successful    He  also  adduces  ing  with  his  finger  to  where  the  sun  would 


ten  at  Panama  by  a  coral  snake,  the  most 
poisonous  species  on  the  Isthmus.  During 
the  few  seconds  that  it  took  him  to  take  the 
cedron  from  his  bag,  he  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent pains  at  the  heart  and  throat ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  chewed  and  swallowed  a  piece 
of  the  nut  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean, 
when  the  pains  ceased  as  by  ma^c.  He 
chewed  a  httle  more,  and  applied  it  exter- 
nally to  the  wound,  when  the  pains  disap- 
peared, and  were  followed  by  a  copious 
evacuation  of  a  substance  like  curdled  milk. 
Many  other  cases  are  mentioned  where  the 
cedron  proved  an  antidote." 

Contrary  to  what  some  writers  of  fiction 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  Captain  Marcy  has 
seen  very  few  white  men  who  were  good  at 
the  Indian  art  of  following  up  a  trail,  and 
practice  did  not  seem  very  materially  to  im- 
prove their  faculties  in  this  regard:— 

"An  Indian,  on  coming  to  a  trail,  will 
generally  tell  at  a  glance  its  age,  by  what 
particular  tribe  it  was  made,  the  number  of 
the  party,  and  many  other  thin^  connected 
with  it  astounding  to  the  uninitiated.  I  re- 
member, upon  one  occasion,  as  I  was  riding 
with  a  Delaware  upon  the  prairies,  we  crossed 
the  trail  of  a  large  party  of  Indians  travel- 
ling with  lodges.  The  tracks  appeared  to 
me  quite  fresh,  and  I  remarked  to  toe  Indian 
that  we  must  be  near  the  party.  *  Oh,  no,* 
said  he,  *  the  trail  was  made  two  days  bcs- 
fore,  in  the  morning,'  at  the  same  time  point- 


instances  of  cure  by  repeated  applications 
of  poultices  made  with  powdered  indigo  and 
water.  The  first  poultices  turned  white,  and 
the  application  was  renewed  until  the  indigo 
ceased  to  change  its  color.  He  was  present 
when  an  Indian  child  was  bitten  in  the  fore- 
finger by  a  large  rattlesnake.  The  mother 
immediately  put  the  finger  in  her  mouth, 
sucked  the  poison  from  it  for  some  minutes, 
repeatedly  spitting  out  as  she  did  so,  then 
applied  to  the  wound  chewed  plantain  leaves, 
over  which  she  sprinkled  finely  powdered 
tobacco,  and  wrapped  the  finger  up  in  a  rag. 


be  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Then,  seeing  that 
my  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  by  what 
means  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
no  dew  for  the  last  two  nights,  but  that  on 
the  previous  morning  it  had  been  heavy. 
He  then  pointed  out  to  me  some  spears  of 
grass  that  had  been  pressed  down  into  the 
earth  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  upon  which  the 
sand  still  adhered,  having  oried  on,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  grass  was  wet  when 
the  tracks  were  made. 

"  At  another  time,  as  I  was  travelling  with 
the  same  Indian,  I  discovered  upon  the 
ground  what  I  took  to  be  a  bear-track,  with 


The  child  did  not  afterwards  suffer  the  least  |  a  distinctly  marked  impression  of  the  heel 
pain  or  inconvenience.  Captain  Marcy  does  and  all  the  toes.  I  immediately  called  the 
not  appear  to  have  witnessed  the  adminis-  I  Indian's  attention  to  it,  at  the  same  time 
tration  of  another  remedy  of  which  he  reports  I  flattering  myself  that  I  had  made  quite  an 

wonderful  thi„g,.nanung  hi.  authority.  ,  r^Sn^'ThraiJ^Jl^red^A^ 
"  Cedron,  which  is  a  nut  that  wows  on 'eInile,*Oh,no,captain,maybe8ohenotbea^- 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  which  is  sold  track.'  He  then  pointed  with  his  gun-rod 
by  the  druggists  in  New  York,  is  said  to  be  to  some  spears  of  grass  that  grew  near  the 
an  infallible  antidote  to  serpent-bites.    In  impression,  but  I  did  not  comprehend  the 
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mystery  until  be  dismounted  and  explained 
to  me  that,  when  the  wind  was  blowing,  the 
spears  of  grass  would  be  bent  over  toward 
the  ground,  and  tbe  oscillating  motion 
thereby  produced  would  scoop  out  the  loose 
sand  into  the  shape  I  have  described.  The 
truth  of  this  explanation  was  apparent,  yet 
it  occurred  to  me  that  its  solution  would 
hare  baffled  the  wits  of  most  white  men." 

A  very  intelligent  Indian  of  the  Delaware 
tribe,  named  Black  Beaver,  was  with  Cap- 
tain Marcy  for  two  seasons  in  the  capacity 
of  guide.  This  man  was  a  sort  of  cosmop- 
olite, having  visited,  during  ten  years'  ser- 
vice under  the  American  Fur  Company, 
nearly  every  point  of  interest  within  the 
limits  of  the  unsettled  territory  of  tbe 
Union.  He  was  a  great  humorist,  and  one 
of  his  whims  was  to  pretend  that  his  well- 
won  reputation  as  a  fearless  warrior  was  the 
drollest  of  mistakes,  and  he  used  to  laugh 
beartily  in  telling  what  a  mortal  funk  he 
had  bcMsn  in,  when  to  others  he  had  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  the  most  headlong  valor. 
The  joke  was  so  well  maintained  that  the 
captain  was  for  some  time  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  think  of  the  man.  "  Captain,"  he 
would  say,  "  if  you  have  a  fight,  you  mustn't 
count  much  on  me,  for  I'ze  a  big  coward. 
When  the  fight  begins,  I  'spect  you'll  see 
me  run  under  the  cannon;  Injun  migbty 
'fraid  of  big  gun." 

**  1  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  I  had 
bivouacked  for  the  night  with  Black  Beaver, 
and  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  while  away 
the  long  hours  of  the  evening  by  relating  to 
me  some  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of 
his  highly  adventurous  and  erratic  life,  when, 
at  length,  a  hiatus  in  the  conversation  gave 
mo  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  if  he  was 
a  married  man.  He  hesitated  for  some 
time ;  then  looking  up  and  giving  his  fore- 
finger a  twirl,  to  imitate  the  throwing  of  a 
lasso,  replied,  *  One  time  me  catch'um  wife. 
I  pay  that  woman,  his  moddqr,  one  boss — 
one  saddle— one  bridle — ^two  plug  tobacco, 
and  plenty  goods.  I  take  him  home  to  my 
house — ^ot  plenty  meat — aplenty  com,  plenty 
every  thing.  One  time  me  go  take  walk, 
maybe  so  tnree,  maybe  so  two  hours.  When 
I  come  home,  that  woman  he  say,  '<  Black 
Beaver,  what  for  you  go  way  long  time  ?  "  I 
sav,  "  I  not  go  nowhere ;  I  just  toke  one  lit- 
tel  walk."  Then  that  woman  he  get  heap 
mad,  and  say,  "  No,  Black  Beaver,  you  not 
take  no  littel  walk.  I  know  what  for  vou 
go  way ;  you  go  see  nodder  one  womanr  I 
,  say,  "  Maybe  not."    Then  that  woman  she 


cry  long  time,  and  all  e'time  now  she  mad. 
You  never  seen  *Merican  woman  that  a- 
wayP' 

"I  sympathized  most  deeply  witb  my 
friend  in  his  distress,  and  tola  him  for  his 
consolation  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  women 
of  his  nation  were  not  peculiar  in  this  re- 
spect ;  that  they  were  pretty  much  alike  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  were  well-authenticatea  in- 
stances even  among  white  women,  where 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  same 
causes  of  complaint  so  feelingly  depicted  by 
him.  Whereupon  he  very  earnestly  asked, 
*  What  you  do  for  cure  him  ?  Whip  him  ? ' 
I  replied,  No ;  that,  so  for  as  my  observa- 
tion extended,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  generally  regarded  by  those 
who  had  sufiered  from  its  cfiects  as  one  of 
those  chronic  and  vexatious  complaints 
which  would  not  be  benefited  by  thp  treat- 
ment he  suggested,  even  when  administered 
in  homoeopaUiic  doses,  and  I  believed  it  was 
now  admitted  by  all  sensible  men,  that  it 
was  better  in  all  such  cases,  to  let  nature 
take  its  course,  trusting  to  a  merciful  Prov- 
idence. 

"  At  this  reply,  his  countenance  assumed 
a  dejected  expression,  but  at  length  he 
brightened  up  again  and  triumphantly  re- 
marked, •  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  what  I  do  j 
I  ketch  'um  nodder  one  wife  when  I  go 
home.' 

"  Black  Beaver  had  visited  St.  Louis  and 
the  small  towns  upon  the  Missouri  frontier, 
«and  he  prided  himself  not  a  little  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  whites, 
and  never  seemed  more  happy  than  when 
an  opportunity  ofiered  to  display  this  knowl- 
edge m  presence  of  his  Indian  companions. 
It  so  happened,  upon  one  occasion,  that  I 
had  a  Comanche  guide  who  bivouacked  at 
the  same  fire  with  Beaver.  On  visiting  them 
one  evening,  according  to  my  usual  practice, 
I  found  them  engaged  in  a  very  earnest  and 
apparently  not  very  amicable  conversation. 
On  inouinng  the  cause  of  this,  Beaver  an- 
swered, *  I've  been  telling  this  Comanche 
what  I  seen  'mong  the  white  folks.' 

"  I  said,  *  Well,  Beaver,  what  did  you  tell 
him?' 

"  *  I  tell  him  'bout  the  steamboats,  and  the 
railroads,  and  the  heap  o'  houses  I  seen  in 
St.  Louis.' 

"  •  Well,  sir,  whatdoes  he  think  of  that  P » 

"  *  He  say  I'ze  d d  fool.' 

"  *  What  else  did  you  tell  him  about  ?  ' 

" '  I  tell  him  the  world  is  round,  but  he 
keep  all  e'time  say.  Hush,  you  fool !  do  you 
spose  I'ze  child?  Haven't  I  got  eyes? 
Can't  I  see  the  prairie?  You  call  him 
round  ?    He  say,  too,  maybe  so  I  tell  you 
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something  you  not  know  before.  One  time 
my  grandfather  he  make  long  journey  that 
way  (pointing  to  the  west).  When  he  get 
on  big  mountain,  he  seen  heap  water  on 
t'other  side,  jest  so  flat  he  can  be,  and  he 
seen  the  sun  go  right  straight  down  on 
t'other  side.  I  then  tell  him  all  these  rivers 
he  seen,  all  e'time  the  water  he  run  ;  s'pose 
the  world  flat,  the  water  he  standstill.  May- 
be so  he  not  b'lieve  me  P ' 

"I  told  him  it  certainly  looked  very 
much  like  it.  I  then  asked  him  to  explain 
to  the  Comanche  the  magnetic  telegranh. 
He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  *  What 
you  call  that  magnetic  telegraph  P ' 

"  I  said,  *  You  have  heard  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  P ' 

"  <  Oh,  yes,*  he  replied. 

"  *  Very  well  j  we  have  a  wire  connecting 
these  two  cities,  which  are  about  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  and  it  would  take  a  man  thirty 
days  to  ride  it  upon  a  good  horse.  Now  a 
man  stands  at  one  end  of  this  wire  in  New 
York,  and  by  touching  it  a  few  times  he  in- 
quires of  his  fiiend  in  New  Orleans  what  he 
had  for  breakfast.  His  fiiend  in  New  Or- 
leans touches  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  answer  comes  back — ^ham 
and  eggs.    Tell  him  that,  Beaver.' 

**  His  countenance  assumed  a  most  comi- 
cal expression,  but  he  made  no  remark  until 
I  again  requested  him  to  repeat  what  I  had 
said  to  the  Comanche,  when  he  observed, 
'  No,  captain,  I  not  tell  him  that,  fori  don't 
b'lieve  that  myself.' 

**  Upon  mv  assuring  him  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  that  I  had  seen  it  myself,  he 
said,  '  Iniun  not  very  smart ;  sometimes  he's 
big  fool,  but  he  hoUer  pretty  loud ;  you  hear 
him  maybe  half  a  mile ;  you  say  'Merican 
man  he  talk  thousand  miles.  I'spectyou 
try  to  fool  me  now  captain ;  tnaybe  90  you 
lie.'" 

The  prairie  Indians  are  very  different  in 
habits  and  character  from  the  tribes  that  for- 
merly dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
our  author  has  never  been  able  to  discover 
among  them  any  traces  of  the  virtues  which 
are  esteemed  by  civilized  men.  He  believes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  their  good- 
will by  presents,  or  to  make  them  endurable 
as  neighbors,  except  by  inflicting  upon  them 
such  a  lesson  as  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, — 


marcy's  prairie  and  overland  traveller. 

"  The  opinion  of  a"  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  passed  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  among  the  Indians  of  the  Biocky  Moun- 
tains, corroborates  the  opinions  I  have  ad- 
vanced upon  this  head,  and  although  I  do 
not  endorse  all  of  his  sentiments,  yet  many 
of  them  are  deduced  from  long  and  matured 
experience  and  critical  observation.  He 
says,  •  They  are  the  most  onsartainest  var- 
mints in  all  creation,  and  I  reckon  tha'r  not 
mor'n  half  human;  for  you  never  seed  a 
human,  arter  you'd  fed  and  treated  him  to 
the  best  fixins  in  your  lodge,  jist  turn  round 
and  steal  all  your  horses,  or  ary  other  tiling 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  No,  not  ad- 
zackly.  He  would  feel  kinder  grateful,  and 
ask  you  to  spread  a  blanket  in  his  lodge  ef 
vou  ever  passed  that  a-way.  But  the  Injun 
ne  don't  care  shucks  for  you,  and  is  ready  tx> 
do  you  a  heap  of  mischief  as  soon  as  he 
quits  your  feed.  No,  Cap.,'  he  continued, 
'  It's  not  the  right  way  to  give  um  presents 
to  buy  peace ;  but  ef  I  war  governor  of  these 
veer  United  States,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do. 
I'd  invite  um  all  to  a  big  feast,  and  -make 
b'lieve  I  wanted  to  have  a  big  talk  ;  and  as 
isoon  as  I  got  um  all  together,  I'd  pitch  in 
and  sculp  about  half  of  um,  and  then  t'other 
half  would  be  mightv  glad  to  make  a  peace 
that  would  stick.  That's  the  way  I'd  make 
a  treaty  with  the  dog'ond,  red-bellied  var- 
mints ;  and  as  sure  as  you're  bom.  Cap., 
that's  the  only  way.' 

« I  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  good  faith  and  honor  in 
such  a  proceeding,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  more  in  accordance  with  my  notions 
of  fair  dealing  to  meet  them  openly  in  the 
field,  and  there  endeavor  to  punish  them  if 
they  deserve  it  To  this  he  replied,  *  Taint 
no  use  to  talk  about  honor  with  them.  Cap. : 
they  haint  got  no  such  thing  in  um ;  and 
the)r  wont  show  fair  fight,  any  way  you  can 
fix  it  Dont  they  kill  and  sculp  a  white 
man  when-ar  they  get  the  better  on  him  P 
The  mean  varmints,  they'll  never  behave 
themselves  until  you  give  um  a  clean  out- 
and-out  licking.  They  can't  onderstand 
white  folks'  ways,  and  they  wont  learn  um ; 
and  ef  you  treat  um  decently,  they  think  you 
ar  afeard.  You  may  depend  on't  Cap.,  the 
only  way  to  treat  Injuns  is  to  thrash  them 
well  at  first,  then  the  balance  will  sorter  take 
to  you  and  behave  themselves.' " 
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From  The  Econoinist,  8  Nov. 

THE  CAPRICIOUS  INTERVENTION  OF 
FRANCE  IN  NAPLES. 

Whatever  be  the  true  interpretation  to 
be  put  on  the  French  intervention  at  Oaeta, 
it  is  in  any  case  a  reckless  and  unworthy 
act.  It  can  have  no  result  but  one, — ^to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  which  the 
siege  of  Gaeta  will  cause  probably  both  to 
besiegers  and  besieged.  We  are  assured 
by  the  Morning  Post  of  yesterday  that  the 
fSrench  government  represent  it "  as  simply 
an  isolated  act  intended  as  a  personal  kind- 
ness to  spare  the  king  of  Naples  the  painful 
necessity  of  surrendering  as  a  prisoner  to 
hiB  own  subjects,**  and  that  therefore  it  "  is 
not  to  be  considered  to  indicate  any  depart- 
ure from  the  policy  of  non-intervention  which 
the  government  of  the  emperor  of  the  French 
has  hitherto  so  wisely  and  honorably  ob- 
served in  Southern  Italy.**  We  trust  this  is 
the  true  explanation.  It  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  intelligible  reason  for  such 
a  policy,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
otlier  unintelligible  reason.  But  it  is  unin- 
telligible. The  practical  effect  of  preventing 
Admiral  Persano  from  bombarding  Gaeta 
will  probably  be  to  prolong  indefinitely  the 
siege  of  that  almost  invincible  fortress.  The 
siege  from  the  land  side  alone  will  certainly 
be  difficult,  and  if  the  object  of  the  French 
move  be  merely  to  secure  the  imfortunate 
Francis  IL  from  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing himself  to  his  rival,  a  safe  conduct  for 
the  ex-king  and  his  suite  might  have  been 
procured  from  Sardinia  by  the  influence  of 
France,  and  placed  in  the  ex-king's  hands 
to  be  used  whenever  he  might  consider  his 
cause  really  lost,  without  this  unjustifiable 
interruption  of  the  necessary  military  oper- 
ations of  the  siege.  Gaeta  is  tax  stronger 
than  Capua, — and  till  it  has  surrendered,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  even  Capua  will 
hold  out.  Blood  enough  has  been  shed  fruit- 
lessly already,  and  all  Europe  is  eager  for 
the  natural  termination  of  the  Italian  revo- 
lution and  the  quiet  inauguration  of  Victor 
EmmanuePs  reign.  If  the  emperor  of  the 
French  really  wishes,  as  the  CorutUtUiormd 
gives  out,  to  be  regarded  as  the  **  Modera- 
tor "  of  the  Italian  revolution,  he  could  not 
do  worse  than  delay  the  issue  now  so  near. 
Every  hour  added  to  the  struggle  adds  to 
the  bitter  memories  of  civil  war ;  and  while 
the  French   squadron   practically  defends 


Gaeta  from  the  sea,  and  so  sets  all  the  garri- 
son at  liberty  to  combine  their  energies 
against  their  assailants  on  the  land  side,  it 
must  tend  to  prolong  the  civil  war  by  many 
painful  days  or  even  weeks. 

We  have  written  on  the  supposition  that 
the  only  motive, — ^if  it  can  be  called  so,-— of 
this  inexplicable  attitude  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, is  that  which  the  Morning  Post  as- 
signs. As  the  explanation  no  doubt  comes 
from  the  highest  authority  on  French  policy 
in*this  country,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that 
it  is  entitled  to  credit.  The  dealings  of 
France,  however,  with  the  Italian  question 
have  been  so  variable,  and  at  times  so  threat- 
ening, that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
posnbUity  that  some  capricious  move  may 
still  be  intended, — some  attempt  to  exhibit 
Italy  as  still  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
France,  and  to  gain  the  reputation  of  for- 
bearance, if  not  any  thing  more,  by  the  pol- 
icy she  dictates.  We  cannot  forget  that 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Duke  de  Gramont 
either  was,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been,  em- 
powered positively  to  assure  General  Lamo- 
rici^re  that  any  invasion  of  the  Roman 
States  by  the  Sardinian  army  would  be  for- 
cibly resisted  by  France.  The  official  jour- 
nal of  Rome  prints  the  following  despatch 
to  General  Lamorici^e  as  received  by  the 
latter  on  the  16th  September  :— 

**  The  emperor  has  written  from  Marseilles 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  inform  him  that, 
if  the  Piedmontese  troops  should  enter  the 
pontifical  territory,  he  will  be  obliged  to  op- 
pose them ;  orders  are  already  given  for  the 
embarkation  of  troops  at  Toulon,  and  they 
will  be  sent  forward  without  delay.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperor  will  not  tolerate  the 
unjustifiable  aggression  of  the  government 
of  Sardinia.  As  vice-consul  of  France  you 
will  regulate  your  proceedings  accordingly. 
(Signed)'  "  Gramont.** 

As  eventually  the  emperor  did  not  oppose 
the  entry  of  the  Piedmontese,  it  may  be,  if 
this  despatch  is  genuine,  either  that  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  but  wished  the  Duke 
de  Gramont  to  write  as  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Piedmon- 
tese move,  or  that  he  used  the  Duke  de 
Gramont  as  a  mere  instrument  to  blind  the 
pontifical  government  to  the  real  wishes  and 
intentions  of  France.  But  the  actual  adop- 
tion of  the  step  in  the  case  of  Naples,  which 
was  only  talked  about  in  the  case  of  the  Ro- 
man States,  cannot  but  throw  some  doubt 
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over  the  theory  that  the  emperor  has  all 
along  secretly  supported  Piedmont  and  in- 
tended to  promote  her  ultimate  triumph. 

At  all  events,  the  movement  is  sufficiently 
equivocal  to  render  it  the  duty  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  to  speak  out  very  strongly  the 
conviction — ^we  think  we  may  say  the  deter- 
mination— of  the  English  people  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
they  are  resolved,  if  needful  to  secure  for 
Italy  full  liberty  to  decide  her  own  destiny 
as  against  the  intervention  of  any  non-It&l- 
ian  power.  Should  the  intervention  of 
France  at  Gaeta  prove  to  have, — as  we  trust 
and  think  it  will  not, — any  serious  meaning, 
it  cannot  but  result  in  a  complete  breach  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  a  quarrel 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  serious  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  no  question  of  foreign  policy  in 
which  the  popular  mind  of  England  has 
taken  so  deep  an  interest  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  as  the  Italian  revolution.  Englishmen 
looked  on  coldly  at  first  only  because  they 
saw  that  France  was  initiating  the  move- 
ment, and  dreaded  that  it  would  end  not  in 
a  free  Italy,  but  in  the  substitution  of  French 
for  Austrian  rule.  Their  full  sympathy  was 
gained  only  when  the  French  arms  were 
withdrawn.  It  steadily  grew  as  province 
after  province  evinced  the  moderation,  the 
firmness,  the  political  self-restraint  which 
was  needful  to  counteract  the  policy  of  the 
Villafranca  treaty.  The  noble  self-forget- 
fulness  of  Tuscany,  the  steady  pertinacity  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Bomagna  filled  the 
English  people  with  trust  and  admiration. 
From  the  day  when  France  claimed  her  re- 
ward in  the  despoiled  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  England  learned  to  regard  her 
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part  in  the  revolution  not  merely  with  sus- 
picion, but  with  profound  jealousy  and  dis- 
like. At  the  same  time  the  adventurous 
mission  of  Garibaldi  deepened  our  political 
sympathy  with  Italy  into  one  of  unusual, 
vigor.  When  his  handful  of  troops  drove 
before  them  the  well-disciplined  armies  of 
Naples,  we  ascertained  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  south  of  Italy  was  not  less 
unanimous  in  its  eagerness  to  be  rid  of  its 
native  tyrants  than  the  north,  of  Austrian 
dictation.  From  that  time  up  to  the  entry 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  whose  name  all  the 
marvels  had  been  done,  into  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  States,  England  has  given  her 
heart  more  and  more  to  this  great  cause,  and 
averted  it  with  more  and  more  decisive  dis- 
approbation from  the  ruler  who  fought,  os- 
tensibly for  ideas,  and  really,  for  slices  of 
Italian  territory.  And  nothing  would  exas- 
perate England  more  than  to  see  the  Italian 
movement  defeated  by  the  artificial  interven- 
tion of  a  foreign  ruler.  No  government  in 
England  could  long  stand,  that  shoidd  tamely 
permit  such  an  intervention,  such  a  depart- 
ure from  that  great  policy  of  Italy  which, 
when  announced  by  England,  received  the 
adhesion  of  the  emperor  himself  in  his  let- 
ter to  Count  Pcrsigny.  There  is  but  one 
solution  to  the  Italian  question  which  Italy 
will  accept,  —  and  unnecessary  delays  in 
bringing  about  that  solution  is  a  European 
evil.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  at  the  discre- 
tion of  France  whether  or  not  she  will  di- 
vert the  streams  of  events  which  is  rapidly 
tending  to  that  solution.  If  she  attempts  to 
do  so,  she  cannot  but  find  that  there  are 
points  on  which  the  popular  policy  of  En?* 
land  is  not  only  clear,  but  resolved.  We 
trust  and  hope  that  no  such  lamentable  dif- 
ference of  policy  is  really  to  be  dreaded. 


^ 


AccoBDiNO  to  tho  Agronomische  Zeituntj, 
fruit,  ornamented  with  various  fanciful  designs, 
initials,  coats  of  arms,  etc.,  has  been  sold  in 
Vienna  for  a  few  weeks  past.  In  order  to'  pro- 
duce these  ornaments,  the  gardener  selects  a  fine 
growing  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  or  whatever 
fruit  ho  wishes  to  operate  upon,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  beginning 


to  assume  its  distinctive  color,  he  fixes  upon  its 
surface,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  gum,  the  letters 
or  forms  he  wishes  to  produce,  neatly  cut  oat  of 
paper.  When  the  fruit  is  folly  ripe,  the  bits  of 
paper  are  removed,  and  the  portions  of  surface 
they  had  covered  are  found  to  bo  of  a  brifliant 
white. 
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TO      THE      TRADE. 

The  nndersigned  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  from  the  Trade  foe  LITT£LL'S  LIYING 
A  J£,   with  punctuality  and  den>atch. 

ROSS  &  TOUSEY,  121  Naoaa  Street,  N.  T. 

TO  NEW  YORK  SUBSCRffiERS  TO  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

The  sobscription  list  of  this  woric,  for  the  cftjr  of  New  York,  has  been  transferr^  to  ihfb 
andersinaed,  who  will  punctually  deliver  it  at  the  residences  of  the  subscribers;  will  fulfil  all 
orders  ror  •  aok  numbers,  and  will  bind  the  volumes  to  match  the  Boston  lunding. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH,  683  Broadway,  Ni  Y. 


The  following  Stories  Beprinted  from  the  Idviiig  Age : 

Will  be  sent,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  countiy,  on  receipt  of  the  price : 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  RICHARD  TAYLOR.    25  centa. 
STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.    25  cents. 
FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER.    25  cents. 
THE  MODERN  VASSAL.    25  cents. 
MARSTEN  OF  DUNORAN.    25  cents. 
FEATS  OF  THE  FIORD.    25  cents. 
MARY  POWELL.     13  cents. 
DEBORAH'S  DIARY.     13  cents. 
Also,        NOTES  OF  A  NATURALIST.    60  cents. 

Removal  of  the  Office  of  the  Living  Age. 

The  Office  from  which  this  ^ork  has  so  long  been  published  being 
about  to  be  torn  down,  we  have  removed  to  No.  SO  Uromfield  Street, 
up  stairs. 

THE  LUCK  OP  LADYSMBDE  :  a  Story  of  the  Time  of  Kichard  the 
Lion-Hearted.  Beprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Tins  18  the  best  story  that  has  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  since  '<  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life."  Some  df  the  scenes  remind  us  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  best  dajrs.  Price 
50  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage 
free.    Published  at  the  office  of  Litteirs  Living  Age',  by  Littell,  Son  &  Co. 

Preparmg  for  Publication  at  the  Office  of  the  Living  Age, 
^ THE  ROMANCE   OF  AGOSTINL        

D^  Persons  wishing  to  bnjr  way  one  of  the^artioles  in  the  Tables  of  Contents  oooasionallj  printed  on  other 
pages  of  this  cover,  can  ha?e  the  number  containing  it  by  remitting  IS  cents  to  this  office. 

C^  Ten  or  TwelTo-eent  Postagfe  Stamps  are  of  no  Talne  to  na.  "We  reeelre  Ono. 
eent  or  TJiree-eent  atampa  for  anoM  mnder  One  Dollsur. 


lOlO  AVSTIO  TIUBS9  for  Floon  of  Churches  and 
PnbUo  Buildlnga,  and  for  Vestlbulei,  HaUa,  Conaerra- 
lorles,  Dining-Booma,  and  Hearths  in  Dwellings. 
These  Tilee  are  of  an  alwoet  InflBtta^arie^  of  patterns, 
and  Teiy  hard  and  strong,  and  are  In  use  In  the  boat 
I  In  aU  parts  of  the  oonntrj. 


,    ALSO,    GARHKIRK     OHUnnnr-TOPSy 

sotted  to  CTerysCjIe  of  arohiteotuie,  and  reoommended 
tarDownlng^  work  on  oontiy  hotasa  and  hj  arahlteeta 
■naraUy.  Voraaleby  IDLLLSB  *  COATBS, 


EMLEN  T.  LITTELL, 
Ho.   Ul  Broadway, 

(Tbivitt  Buzlddio,) 

KTffil?Sr    YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tbs  AuAiakUATvm  or  I^ivouaoks.— Then  is  %  mwing  teDdener  in  thif  rngp  to  appropriate  the  i 

«Kpretiire  worde  of  otiier  langiMfes,  aod  after  a  wUie  to  incorporate  ttiem  into  onr  own;  thof  the  i. 

Cephalic,  which  is  tVom  tiie  Grpelc,  signifyinf ,  «*  for  the  head,^>  is  now  beoominir  popniariaed  In  eonneedoa 
with  Mr.  Spalding's  gr^at  Headache  remed/;  hot  It  will  soon  he  nsed  in  a  more  general  way,  and  the  word 
Oephalic  wiu  heoome  as  oonmon  as  electrotype  and  nany  others  whose  distinction  as  Ibretgn  words  has  baea 
worn  away  by  oonunon  osage  until  tliey  seem  ^  natire  and  to  the  manor  bom.** 


'ardly  BealinedL 


Hi  *ad  'n  *orrlble  'cadacbe  this  haflenoon,  hand  I  stepped  into  the  hapotbscaries,  hand  aaya  hi  to  the  ssa^ 
^  Can  yon  hease  me  of  an  *eMlaohe?**  '*  Docs  it  haohe  >ard/*  says  *e.^^Hexoeedia|0y,**  aavs  hi;  hand  mm 
that  *e  gare  ma  a  Cephalic  1111^  hand  *poB  me  *oiior  It  eared  me  so  qnlek  that  I  *nralf  tsnilasd  I  *ad  *Maa 


t^  HSADAOBn  is  the  IhTorlla  tign  by  which  natue  makes  imown  ainrderiatlon  whnfevrer  from  tho 

state  of  the  brain,  and,  Tiewed  In  this  liglit,  It  mar  be  loolnd  on  as  asatepmrd  intended  to  givo  aoHoeof  ^l»> 
ease  which  might  otherwise  ciMape  attentkm,  till  tooiale  to  be  remedied;  audita  indlcatioasshonld  never  ho 
neglected.    Headaches  mar  be  classifled  onder  two  namea,  tIs:  SymptomaHe  and  Idlopalhie. 


negiectea.  ueaoacom  mar  oe  ciassmaa  onoer  two  namea,  ru:  pympromaae  ana  loiopatiiie.  ajmpiomalii 
Headadie  is  exceedingly  oommon,  and  is  the  precnrsor  of  a  great  rarlety  of  dieeaaes.  aaMog  whini  are  Api^ 
I^eKy,  Goat,  Rhennmtlnn.  and  all  lebrile  diseases.  In  its  nenroos  form,  it  is  fympaihctle  ofdlsense  ofOa 
stomach  constituting  tkk  kmiiaeht^  of  hepatic  disease  constituting  kSiom  kmdmtk^  of  worau,  eoostl|«tian,  aatf 
other  di8orden  of  the  Iwwels,  as  well  a*  renal  aod  uterine  aAfCtions.  Diseases  of  the  heart  aro  reey  fteonanClr 
attended  with  Hsadaolies;  Anamia  and  Plethora  are  also  aflbctions  which  frequently  occasion  hfarfaotie  .  Idl»> 
pathic  Headache  is  also  rery  oommon,  being  nsually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tuirrmu  s>e<ed>i,  i  nmstjmm 
coining  on  middeol/  In  a  state  of  apparently  sound  health,  and  prostrating  at  once  tlie  mental  end  ntijsinrf 
energies,  and  in  other  instanaee  It  comes  on  slowly,  heralded  by  depfesrioo  of  spirits  or  aoerbity  orteBipsau 


In  most  instances  the  pain  is  in  tlie  front  of  the  head,  orer  one  or  both  ^es,  and  sometimes  prorokinf 
under  this  class  may  alM>  tM  named  Nnmmlgf- 

For  the  treatment  of  either  cbm  of  Beadaohe,  the  Cephalic  Pills  hare  been  Ibund  a  sure  and  safe  remedy 


relieving  the  most  acute  pains  in  a  ftw  minutes,  and  by  Its  subtle  power  eradicating  the  illsfnw  of 
Headache  is  the  unerring  index. 

BBii>on.— Missus  wsnla  you  to  send  her  a  box  of  Cephalic  Glue;  no,  a  bottle  of  Prepaied  Pilla,--bet  Ite 
thinking  thst's  not  Just  it  natther :  but  perhaps  ye*ll  be  afther  knowing  what  it  is.  Te  see  she's  nigh  dead  aai 
gone  with  the  Sick  fleadache,  and  wants  some  more  of  that  same  as  rtlaired  her  before. 

Druggist— Yon  must  nwan  Spalding's  Cephalic  Pills. 

HH^get—Ochl  sure  now  and  you've  sed  it;  heie*8  the  auarther  and  give  me  the  Pills,  and  doa*t  be  all  4br 
about  it  either.  ^ 

CEPHALIC      PILLS 

Cure  Sick  Headache. 


Cure  NexTouB  Headache. 

CEPHALIC      PILLS 

Cure  all  kinds  of  Headadie. 


By  the  use  of  these  piMs  the  periodic  attacks  of  Nervous  or  SUk  Headeuht  may  be  prevented;  and  If  lalnm 
at  the  eumm«iicemeut  of  an  attack  Immediate  relief  from  pain  and  sickneMi  will  tM  obtainea. 

Ihev  teluoul  tail  in  removing  the  Kausea  and  Htadaeke  to  which  lemales  are  so  subject. 

1  (ley  »ct  geuU>  upon  the  bowels.— removing  C4>sttveiu*t. 

For  L*trrary  A>e*>,  StudentSy  iMtlicate  Females*  aud  all  persons  of  «e<f«fifef|f  AoHij,  they  sre  nhiable  atn 
JMo/f're,  improving  the  a|;j>e(f<e,  and  giviug  Com  and  vigor  to  the  digeetive  Oigans,  and  restoring  the  nattm 
elaeticity  aud  Htreugtb  ot  the  whole  system. 

The  CKfUAL.IC  riLL8  kre  the  result  of  long  investigation  and  oarel\iIIy  conducted  eKi)erimen^,  having 
been  in  use  many  years,  during  «  blob  time  they  have  prvveuteo  aud  relieved  a  vact  amount  ui  pain  and  aufllH 
ing  frcMU  Ueadsobe.  whether  originating  in  the  nrrtei^u*  »y»ttm  or  t>om  a  deranged  Male  of  the  stomach. 

Tbey  are  entirely  veiretable  iii  th**ir  composition,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  umes  with  perfect  safety  withogi 
maklttg  any  change  of  diet)  and  th*  mbmue  oj  cny  dU^grembu  tatu  rendert  U  eai$  to  udmi^uieT  tkttn  le  sMU^o*. 

BEWARE     OF    COUNTERFEITS! 

The  genuine  have  Ave  signatures  of  Hbhbt  C.  Bpaldixo  on  each  Box. 

Sold  by  DnigglBts  and  all  other  Dealers  in  Heuicines.   A  Box  will  be  sent  by  malT,  prepaid,  cb  Mceipt 


Ml  orders  Should  be  addressed  to 


HENRY  C>     f  ytilNO, 

/V&nr  ttreot,  Kow  TMrk. 
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